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CONSTANTINOPLE  IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 

Socratis  Schola»lici  EccUaiastica  Historia  lAbri  seplem  ex  recennont  Henrid  Valeiii. 
Oxonii.     1845, 


We  are  indebted  to  the  University  press  of 
Oxford  for  the  reprint  of  this  important 
oontribution  to  ecclesiastical  history.  Sod- 
rates  is  justly  entitled  to  a  high  estimation. 
Parsnip  the  narrative  from  the  period  with 
which  EosehiuB  had  closed,  he  especially 
applies  himself  to  the  varied  fortunes  of 
the  Church  of  Constantinople.  In  that 
city  he  had  been  bom  and  educated,  and 
subsequently  followed  the  le^al  profession, 
and  was  thus  peculiarly  qualified  to  record 
the  events  of  which  the  capital  had  been 
the  scene.  It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose 
to  touch,  in  this  article,  on  his  ecclesiastical 
details,  but  to  avail  ourselves  of  detached 
facta  which  he  presents  in  illustration  of  the 
domestic  condition  of  the  seat  of  the  east- 
ern empire.  We  do  not  wish  to  encroach 
on  the  province  of  the  historian,  whether 
secular  or  religious,  but  to  present  our 
readers  with  some  sketches  of  the  private 
life  of  Constantinople,  such  as  it  was  in  the 
first  ceotury  of  their  CMital  and  the  fourth 
of  the  Chriatian  era.  That  city  abounds  in 
matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  who 
speculate  in  the  history  of  man ;  but  few 


are  aware  of  that  domestic  training  and 
character  of  her  citizens  which  hastened 
the  ruin  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  Em- 
pire. Many  circumstances  on  which  we 
most  desire  information  must  be  deduced 
rather  from  hintfi  and  allusions  than  from 
distinct  statements,  and  we  often  have  to 
pick  from  the  venerable  rebukes  of  the  an- 
cient pulpit  orator  and  scriptural  commen- 
tator, or  .from  petty  prohibitions  in  the 
Imperial  Code,  what  we  cannot  collect  from 
historians,  who  are  either  too  concise,  like 
Socrates,  or  too  verbose  and  unphilosopbi- 
cal,  like  Euscbius. 

The  foundation  of  Byzantium  is  assign- 
ed to  the  third  year  of  the  30th  Olympiad, 
657,  B.C.  Mogara  and  Argos  had  the  good 
fortune  to  share  in  the  work,  and  lone  re- 
ceived all  filial  reverence  from  their  illus- 
trious colony.  It  subsequently  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Darius,  the  louians,  and 
Xerxes,  and  reclaimed  its  dubious  freedom 
or  dependence  by  the  siege  sustained  from 
Pausanias  and  the  Lacedaomonians.  Bui 
perhaps  he  rendered  a  more  important  ser- 
vice by  the  increased  population  which  he 
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drew  within  its  walls,  and  which  entitled 
him  to  the  designation  of  its  second  fonnder* 
In  the  rapid  transfer  of  the  supremacy  from 
the  Spartans  to  the  Athenians,  and  from 
Athenians  to  the  Spartans,  Byzantium  ap- 
parently followed  the  tide  of  conquest,  but 
really  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  to 
vindicate  its  liberty.  Those  surpassing  ad- 
vantages of  position  which  have  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  modem  rulers  could  not  es- 
cape the  acute  eye  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
But  Demosthenes  was  on  the  watoh ;  and 
the  liberation  of  the  citizens  from*  the  siege 
which  Philip  waged  against  them  was  one  of 
the  proudest  feats  of  which  the  great  orator 
could  boast.*  In  due  time  the  Byzantines 
yielded  to  the  Roman  yoke,  and  in  return 
for  their  aid  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  obtain- 
ed the  free  usage  of  their  ancient  laws. 
Their  gratitude  and  splendor  drew  forth 
the  admiration  of  Cicero.  "  Urbem  Byzan- 
tiorum  huio  imperio  fidelissimam  fuisse,  re- 
fertissimam  ateque  ornatissimam  signis,  quis 
ignorant  ?"| 

The  fame  of  the  city  continued  unim- 
paired till  the  reign  of  Severus  (a.d.  193), 
when  it  unfortunately  fdded  with  his  rival 
Pescennius  Niger  ;  the  result  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  buildings,  the  privation  of 
civic  rights,  and  subjection  for  a  time 
to  the  neighboring  town  of  Perinthus. 
At  length  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror  yield- 
ed to  compassion,  or  a  wiser  policy,  and  he 
commenced  the  repair  of  its  ruins  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  still  serve  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  barbarians  of  Asia;  yet  the 
wrong  of  which  he  had  repented  did  not 
deter  Gallienus  and  his  soldiers  (a.d. 
260),  from  inflicting  even  more  cruel  in- 
juries ;  and  these  were  consummated  by  the 
loss  of  6000  citizens  in  the  siege  which  it 
endured  from  Constantino  himself  (a.d. 
323)  when  pursuing  Licinius.  Here  was 
the  close  of  trouble  and  subjection.  In  the 
very  next  year  the  city  was  preferred  to  be 
the  future  capital,  and  rapidly  prepared  for 
this  high  destination.  But  whatever  were 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  spot,  and  how- 
ever skilfully  Constantino  labored  to  im- 
prove and  embellish  his  selected  centre  of 
fovemment,  there  was  an  inherent  degra- 
ation  of  morals  in  the  inhabitants  which 
threatened  to  develop  in  proportion  with 
their  increase.  Their  bravery  had  been 
proved  in  a  long  succession  of  wars,  yet 

*  Demott  De  Corona,  xzvii 

f  De  Provinciis,  Consularibus,  iji.  iv. 


they  had  been  ahrsya  notorious  for  sensual 
vice  and  debauchery :  the  authority  of  the 
legislature  had  been  impaired  bv  this  de- 
generacy of  manners,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  oitiBeBS  served  as  their  most  valid  law. 
We  are  sorry  not  to  have  it  in  our  power 
to  dwell  on  these  facts  more  minutely  ; — 
but  must  hasten  to  our  proposed  sketches^ 
and  enable  our  readers  to  form  some 
judgment  how  far  the  Byzantines  had  im- 
proved, when  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
they  oocupied  the  capital  of  Christendom. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  female 
life  and  character  are  sure  indications  of  the 
domestic  condition  of  a  people ;  and  thi» 
holds  good  with  respect  to  the  Constanti-i^ 
nopolitans.  The  city  was  essentially  Greek^ 
and  exhibited  Grecian  influence  in  a  very 
preponderating  dcCTee; — ^yet  the  deprecia- 
tion of  females  which  prevailed  in  the  His^ 
tarical  age  of  Greece  was  not  transmitted 
to  thb  great  desoendant  of  the  Grecian, 
raoe  ;  in  fact,  not  being  4>roperly  an  Euro- 
pean principle,  it  never  took  root  among* 
the  Romans ;  it  could  not  co-exist  with 
Christianity ;  and  the  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  Rome  were  amalgamated  in 
this  new  oompound  of  Grecian  civilization. 
Accordingly  women  have  found  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  literature  of  the  time. 
Our  readers  shall  judge  how  far  the  por- 
traiture is  satisfactory ;  but  we  must  pre- 
mise that  while  our  chief  informant,  St, 
Chrysostom,  cannot  surely  be  false,  much 
of  humble  exoellence  nii^jkt  have  escaped 
an  eye  that  was  ever  scrutinizing  the  foliies^ 
of  the  great ;  while  his  own  pa^es  show  that 
there  were  individuals  within  nis  personal 
adquaintanoe  who  deserved  even  his  highest 
commendation. 

The  personal  charms  of  the  ladies  are 
described  far  more  copiously  than  their 
mental  gifts ;  indeed,  the  latter  seem  to  have 
been  in  general  overlaid  by  the  care  bestow- 
ed on  their  outward  adornments.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  how  decidedly  Aris- 
totle* tells  us  that  size  {fihyedBg)  is  one  of 
the  virtues  of  woman  ;  but  this  was  not 
less  a  virtue  in  the  times  of  which  we  are 
treating  ;  and  Gregory  Nazianzenf  forcibly 
rebukes  a  kinsman  who  depreciated  his  wife 
only  because  she  was  too  small.  This  im- 
portant particular  being  assumed,  more 
specific  claims  were  requisite  for  admis- 
sion among  the  belles  of  the  metropolis. 

^  Rhetoric,  lib.  i.,  5. 

t  Greg.  Nazianzen,  epist.  155,  edit.  More),  1Q90. 
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The  eyes  nmst  be  full,  dark,  liquid,  and 
rolling — the  nose  straight  and  exquisitely 
chiselled,  with  nostrils  perfectly  proportion- 
ed; the  teeth  of  beautiful  arrangement.* 
Thus  much  was  required  from  Nature ;  Art, 
too,  was  called  upon.  Painting  the  face  and 
dyins  the  eyes  with  stibium  {^TtoyQatpii 
d^aifiibp^  were  appliances  that  few  women 
could  resist.  It  required  the  utmost  tact 
to  induce  one^s  wife  to  relinquish  them. 
Should  she  be  so  addicted,  says  Chrysostom,! 
^'  do  not  terrify  her ;  do  not  threaten  her  ; 
be  persuasive  and  insinuating.  Talk  at  her 
by  reflecting  on  neighbors  who  do  the  same ; 
tell  her  she  appears  less  lovely  when  thus 
tampered  with.  Ask  her  if  she  wishes  to 
look  young,  and  assure  her  this  is  the 
quickest  way  to  look  old.  Then  finally 
come  down  upon  her  with  the  warnings  of 
Scripture.  You  may  speak  once  and  again, 
and  she  is  invincible  ;  out  never  desist ;  be 
always  amiable  and  bland,  but  still  per- 
severe. It  is  worth  putting  every  engine 
in  motion ;  if  you  succeed  you  will  no  more 
see  lips  stained  with  vermilion,  a  mouth 
like  that  of  a  bear  reeking  with  gore,  nor 
eyebrows  blackened  as  from  a  sooty  kettle, 
nor  cheeks  plastered  like  whited  sepulchres. " 
Such  is  the  Saint's  exhortation.  It  shows 
that  the  dames  of  the  eastern  empire  could 
at  least  make  their  independence  recognis- 
ed, and  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
degraded  state  of  their  successors  in  mod- 
em times.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  remark  how, 
under  every  change  of  circumstance,  the 
fashion  of  painting  the  eyes  has  prevailed 
in  these  regions ;  and,  indeed,  with  habits 
in  many  respects  so  dissimilar,  their  deli- 
cacy and  pampered  imbecility  would  have 
rendered  them  fit  inhabitants  of  the  harecm. 
Their  early  training  was  deplorably  defect- 
ive. Till  the  period  of  a  very  premature 
marriage  they  lived  in  the  deepest  seclu- 
sion, and  we  scarcely  discern  a  vestige  of 
mental  education.  "  Whence  comes  it," 
siys  Chryso8tom,J  "  that  the  sex  is  so 
eneminate,  but  from  their  method  of  rear- 

•  ChjTiof  1 1.  Epist  ad  Timotheum,  cap.  i.,  homil. 
4.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Homilies  on  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  were  delivered  at  Antioch  or 
Constantinople.  For  our  purpose  the  question  is 
immaterial,  as  the  general  character  of  bis  discourses 
is  similar  at  both  places.  The  monl  condition  of 
these  neat  cities  were  almost  identical,  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  matter  of  censure  charged  upon  the 
one  which  is  not  also  alleged  against  the  other. 
Our  quotations  are  all  firom  the  Puis  reprint  of  the 
Benedictine  edition,  1834—40. 

t  Chrysost  in  Mattlueam,  homil.  xxz.,  torn.  viL, 
401. 

I  In  Uebneos,  homiL  zziz..  torn,  zii.,  392» 


ing  ?  it  is  the  result  of  their  sedusioni 
their  idleness,  their  baths,  their  unguents, 
the  infinity  of  their  perfumes,  and  their 
downy  couches. "  A  watch  is  set  upon  their 
chambers  ;*  the  approach  even  of  rela- 
tions was  almost  forbidden.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  childhood  they  rarely  attend- 
ed the  worship  of  the  Church ;  by  boysf 
we  know  it  was  commonly  neglected.  But 
no  precautions  could  avail  to  prevent  the 
bride  from  catching  distant  glances  at  her 
intended  partner ; — occasionally,  from  some 
lofty  winaow,  she  peered  after  the  unknown 
master  of  her  happiness.  This,  however, 
was  a  felicity  of  which  he  seldom  partook ; 
the  courtship  was  conducted  on  his  behalf ; 
he  was  too  much  intent  upon  the  hippo- 
drome to  give  himself  to  such  business- 
like transactions.  The  affair  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  father  and  mother — and  in- 
numerable •  matchmakers  | — ngofiP'^ar^itu 
noXXal  »al  vvfupaytrfoi  nolXoU  The  contract 
was  properly  made  in  the  presence  of  ten  ^ 
witnesses  ;  and  by  a  singular  provision,  if 
a  wifejl  brought  a  large  dowry,  the  husband 
was  expectea  to  meet  it  with  a  certain 
amount,  which,  in  the  event  of  her  early 
death,  might  be  claimed  by  her  relations^ 
— a  plausible  method  of  preventing  merce- 
nary marriages,  as  many  would  fear  to  make 
shipwreck  of  their  all  on  so  uncertain  a 
contingency. 

The  religious  ceremony  was  performed  a 
day  before  the  civil  contract.     A  bishop  or 
priest  joined  the  hands  of  the  parties  and 
pronounced  a  blessing ;  but  at  home,ir  not 
in  the  presence  of  the  Church.      Unques* 
tionablythe  proceedings  of  the  following 
day  could  not  have  harmonised  with  any 
ecclesiastical  rite.     Our  readers  need  only 
call  to  mind  the  nuptial  festivities  of  pagan 
Greece,  and  they  have  a  picture  of  those  of 
Christian  Constantinople.     The  seclusion 
of  the  bride  for  her  whole  previous  life  was 
frustrated  in  an  hour.     She  came  forth  from 
her  father's  door  in  all  the  disfigurements 
of  paint ;  and  she  who  had  scarcely  known 
that  a  world  existed,  was  first  received  into 
it  by  hosts  of  drunken  and  lascivious  men 
— refuse    slaves,    vagabonds,    prostitutes. 
The  procession  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom, always  late  in  the  evening,  was  at- 
tended by  innumerable  lamps  and  torches^ 

•  Chr]rsost,  torn,  iii.,  235. 
t  Idem,  torn,  iii.,  381. 
X  Idem  in  Psalmum  xlviiin  tom.  v.,  620. 
\  Codex  Theod.,  lib.  iu.,  tit  vii.^  tom.  L.  280. 
n  Chrysost,  tom.  iii.,  261^  quales  ducenae  uzorts. 
Y  Codex  Theod.|  lib.  iii.,  tit  vii,  Gotbofired's 
notA 
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and  the  bride  was  paraded  through  the  ago- 
ra to  the  sounds  of  flutes  and  cymbals. 
Singers  and  dancers  from  the  theatre  were 
hired  for  the  occasion.  Every  license  was 
given  to  the  drunken  revellers  around,  and 
her  ears  were  accosted  by  songs  of  the  foul- 
est indecency  and  scurrility.*  The  mar- 
riage of  a  wealthy  couple  afforded  some- 
thing like  a  saturnalia  to  the  reprobate 
idlers  of  the  town.  The  "  happy  couple" 
were  "  at  home"  for  a  week  after  the  cere- 
mony. At  this  interesting  epoch  paint  was 
not  the  only  adventitious  ornament  in 
which  the  young  lady  appeared;  she  was 
arrayed  in  finery  ransacked  from  all  her 
friends.  One  furnished  a  dress,  another  a 
jew^l,  and  a  third  some  costly  article  of 
furniture.  But  at  last  the  week  expired, 
restitution  must  be  made,  and  her  vouthful 
heart  was  to  prove  whetber  it  could  sustain 
the  shock  of  such  a  separation.  ^^  The 
bride  will  not  take  it  to  heart  bitterly," 
says  Chrysostom,  "  if  she  be  kindly  treat- 
ed ;"t  wnich  looks  as  if  honeymoons  had 
sometimes  been  speedily  overclouded.  But 
in  truth  what  she  had  gained  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  borrowed 
splendor  which  she  lost.  She  had  passed 
from  the  imprisoned  seclusion  of  her  youth 
to  a  freedom  out  of  doors,  and  an  authority 
at  home,  such  as  modern  high  life  could 
scarcely  exceed. 

Her  most  becoming  position  was  when 
she  appeared  in  all  the  dignity  of  the  house- 
wife {inl  tov  Oqopov)^  with  her  maids  in  si- 
lence spinning  at  her  side ;  but  this  b  an 
exhibition  of  rare  occurrence  ;  far  more  fre- 
quently she  is  in  tumult  indoors  or  fashion- 
able dissipation  abroad.  In  one  of  her 
troubles  she  shared  abundantly  with  modern 
mistresses  ;  her  servants  were  an  everlast- 
ing grievance ;  and  in  the  fourth  century, 
the  troops  of  them  retained  by  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople  seem  to  us 
almost  incredible.  It  was  natural  that  an 
inexperienced  bride  should  be  charmed  by 
the  multitude  of  her  maidens,  but  she  little 
knew  what  it  entailed.  As  they  were  pro^ 
perttfj  their  bodily  ailments  were  matter  of 
ceaseless  solicitude ;  but  this  would  have 
been  tolerable,  and  even  things  were  worse 
than  this — the  daily  vexation  in  watching 
over  the  idle,  controling  the  mischievous, 
appeasing  the  quarrelsome,  and  correcting 
oountless     misdemeanors.;^        Something 

•  Chi7fOftiv.,626. 

t  Ibid.,  zi.,  170. 

t  Chryioit,  De  riigiiutate,  torn,  i.,  392. 


graver  remains,  and  in  such  a  swarm  it  wa^f 
sure  to  occur ;  at  least  one  would  be  beau- 
tiful. The  husband  might  be  truly  faith- 
ful, but  who  could  brook  such  a  collision : 
here  was  the  embarrassment  of  wealth  ;  she 
must  have  multitudes  of  attendants,  and  it 
redounded  to  her  fame  that  they  should  be 
handsome.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  the  lengths  to  which  unre- 
strained power  and  petulance  might  prompt 
her.  Hear  Chrysostom  commenting  on 
Ephesians,*  chap,  iv.,  v.  31,  "Let  all  cla- 
mor be  put  away."  "  Above  all  things," 
says  he,  "  let  women  hear  this,  for  it  treats 
of  their  habitual  practice.  When  they  are 
exasperated  with  their  damsels  the  whole 
house  re-echoes  to  the  cry,  and  should  the 
house  adjoin  the  street,  every  passenger 
overhears  the  screaming  mistress  and  the 
shrieking  maid  :  '  What  can  be  the  mat- 
ter .''  bursts  from  every  mouth.  *  It  is 
Mirs.  So  and  So  beating  her  maid.'      (*H 

What,"  continues  the  preacher, "  may  she 
not  beat  her  ?  I  say  not  that,  for  she 
ought ;  but  not  continually,  nor  immode^ 
rately,  nor  for  household  trifles,  nor  for 
negligent  service  merely.  But  if  she  in- 
jures her  own  soul,  then  all  men  will  ap- 
prove and  none  condemn  the  beating. — 
Yes,  if  she  will  not  improve,  correct  her 
with  a  rod  a^d  blows.  And  what  am  I  to 
do  if  she  paints  ? — Forbid  it.  What,  if 
she  is  given  to  drinking,  talking,  and  scan- 
dal r — Why,  how  many  ladies  are  the  same ! 
But  many  a  mistress  is  so  savage  as  to 
scourge  till  one  whole  day  cannot  efface  the 
stripes;  and  when  the  unhappy  woman 
next  appears  in  the  bath,  all  this  cruelty  is 
disclosed.  NoW'She  is  threatened  with  the 
dungeon ;  now  assailed  with  ten  thousand 
oaths  and  maledictions  {fiVQla  Xo^doQi^aa- 
M^^'f) ;  first  she   is   a  witch,  and   then   a 

street-walker,  and  next  a :  for  in  her 

foaming  passion  a  mistress  withholds  no 
word  of  insult.  She  strips  her  and  binds 
her  to  the  bed-post,  summons  her  children 
to  the  spectacle,  and  bids  her  dotard  spouse 
act  the  part  of  executioner.  Ought  these 
things  to  happen  in  the  houses  of  Chris- 
tians ?  Why,"  he  concludes, "  why  are  you 
all  (naaat)  blushing;  or  rather  not  all, 
but  sudi  as  feel  it  applicable  to  them- 
selves .^"  We  fear  that  this  picture  is  not 
much  over-colored ;  the  law  had  inter- 
posed to  control  the  unlimited  power  of 

*  In  Epist.  ad  Ephes.,  cap.  i^.,  homil.  zv.,  torn. 
XL,  129. 
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life  and  death,  which  masters  could  formerly 
exercise,  but  it  had  done  nothing  to  repress 
such  scenes  as  these.  Constantino  had  pub- 
lished two  edicts  on  the  treatment  of  slaves ; 
the  first  specifies  the  instrument  of  punish- 
ment which  may  be  used  with  impunity  by 
the  master,  even  though  to  death — namely, 
rods  and  thongs  :  the  second  provides  more 
explicitly  for  this  event,  and  declares  that 
the  death  of  the  slave  is  not  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  unjustifiable  usage  when  inflicted  by 
these  means,  because  the  master  must  be 
supposed  to  intend  his  reformation.* 

These  troops  of  females  might  be  con- 
venient at  home,  but  abroad  fashion  re- 
quired a  retinue  of  eunuchs.  The  number 
of  these  unhappy  creatures  is  inconceivable. 
Their  character  shall  be  given  in  the  words 
of  St.  Basil :  "  Eunuchs  are  a  dishonora- 
ble and  abandoned  race,  neither  men  nor 
women,  yet  devoted  to  women ;  envious, 
mean,  passionate,  gluttonous,  avaricious, 
cruel,  inconstant,  illiberal,  grasping,  insa- 
tiable, furious,  and  envious  ;"t — ^yet  they 
were  as  indispensable  as  the  tall  footmen 
of  Grosvenor-square.  "  In  liveries  decked 
with  gold,"  says  Chrysostom,  "  they  must 
be  in  attendance  on  the  mules  of  their  mis- 
tress ;"  and  once  on  the  mules  he  sketches 
some  scenes  which  have  perhaps  been  par- 
alleled elsewhere,  even  in  modern  days  of 
Christianity.  "  The  husband  has  de- 
spatched the  mules  elsewhere — forthwith 
ensues  peevishness — a  quarrel,  a  sullen  fit ; 
or  perhaps  she  herself  had  forgot  the  en- 
gagements of  the  morning  ana  carelessly 
let  them  go — not  the  less  all  the  day  long 
she  is  devoured  with  vexation.  And  be- 
sides, these  same  mules  may  turn  lame, 
and  both  of  them,  too,  and  they  must  be 
sent  out  to  grass,  and  that  year  after  year, 
and  for  weeks  at  a  time."  She  thought  it 
an  interminable  age  while  she  sat  at  home, 
as  though  she  were  in  prison  {dsdeftiyijg)^ 
and  mused  over  the  infinity  of  shopping  for 
her  children  and  herself,  which  awaited  her 
liberation      (ZQ^^^S     xaXotfarjg     apuyxalag). 

She  could  not  go  out,  though,  as  the  preach- 
er rejoins,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  walked  than  to  have  sulked  at  home 
— or  ^hy  were  feet  given  us?"  But  no — 
**  she  did  not  like  to  be  jostled  by  the  host 
of  her  acquaintance  ;  that  might  excite  a 
blush  ;"  and  he  abruptly  closes  the  debate 
by  retorting  that  there  might  be  far  better 


*  Codex  Tbeod.,  lib.,  ix.,  tit.  iii. 
t  BasiUi  Epist  ex  v.  torn,  iii ,  298,  edit.  Benedict 
secanda,  Paris,  1839. 


reasons  for  her  blushing  at  home.*  Thrice 
happy  was  she  who  yoked  white  mules  to 
her  carriage ;  even  the  empress  could  not 
be  more  fortunate.  The  harnesst  must  be 
all  in  keeping  with  a  gilded  collar  and 
trappings  of  silver  tissue.  Exulting  in 
such  an  equipage,  she  enjoyed  no  ride  so 
much  as  that  which  conveyed  her  to  the 
jeweller's.  Her  gems  incessantly  re- 
quired to  be  reset ;  but  the  diffidence 
that  forbade  her  walking  through  the  streets 
happily  subsided  on  entering  his  shop.  J  A 
ring  or  brooch  might  be  stolen,  if  left  in 
his  hands,  so  she  would  sit  and  chat  with 
him  till  the  process  was  finished.  His  shop 
was  the  most  sumptuous  in  the  city — he 
was  at  onc3  the  goldsmith  and  the  banker, 
as  in  the  London  of  our  own  old  drama- 
tists. § 

Balls,  marriages,  and  processions  claimed 
indisputable  possession  of  jewels,  curls,  and 
cosmetics ;  but  nowhere  was  vanity  so  sa- 
lient as  where  its  empire  was  most  resisted. 
Happen  what  might,  the  Thracian  belle 
would  parade  all  the  resources  of  her  toi- 
lette to  church.  Chrysostom  might  thunder 
through  both  her  ears,  but  how  could  she 
attend  while  they  were  weighed  down  by 
pendants  falling  to  her  neck  ?  '*  Yes" — he 
exclaims,  "  in  one  tip  of  her  little  ear||  she 
will  suspend  a  ring  that  might  have  paid 
for  the  food  of  ten  thousand  poor  Christians ! " 
She  set  forth,  studded  with  gems,  while  her 
robe  stood  stiff  with  golden  embroidery. 
Her  waistir  was  nimium  lubricus  aspici,  and 
the  fold  of  her  mantle  seemed  set  by  the 
sylphs  for  conquest — (nsQikgyov  avafioXriv 
xov  (fxigovg^  tov  xitoiy^axov^  ^wi')/*'  neQiaQyoTi^ 
gav^  vnod'^i^uaTa  dnr]QTt(TfiipaY  Let  the  ill- 
natured  preacher  disclaim' as  he  list,  "I 
like  it,"  is  her  conclusive  reply,  "  and  my 
heart  swells  while  all  admire  ;"  and  so,  at 
last  the  matrons  were  too  strong  for  Chry- 
sostom. This  was  sufficiently  vexatious^ 
but  what  if  the  like  folly  infected  the  Vir- 
gins of  the  Churchy  the  UaQdhoK  }  And 
were  the  Virgins  ever  seen  with  golden  or- 
naments or  braided  hair  }  "  No,"  says  the 
Saint,  "  but  they  have  become  cunning  in 
their  simplicity ;    and  this   is  worse   and 

*  Cbrysost  in  Psalmum  xlviii.,  torn,  v.,  627. 

t  Chrysost.  in  Jo&nnem,  homil.  xii.,  torn.  Till., 
77.  et  torn,  iii.,  212. 

i  In  Psalmum  xlviii.,  torn,  v.,  620. 

\  Sozomen,  lib.  vii.  cap/iv.,  with  ValeBius^s  note. 

II  Chrysost.in  Matthaeum,  homil.  Ixzxix.,  torn,  vii., 
945.  , 

IT  In  Epist. ad  Timetb.,  cap.  ii.  [homil  viii.,  torn, 
ix.,  661. 
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worse."*  It  appear  certain  that  they  were 
not  the  forerunners  of  the  Soeurs  de  la 
Ckarite  :  though  it  has  been  sometimes  ma- 
liciously supposed  that  the  mischievous 
spirits  of  this  world  dart  temptation  from 
the  primness  of  a  quakeress's  bonnet,  and 
fledge  an  arrow  from  the  quiet  folds  of  her 
tuckers,  who,  in  these  days,  has  impeached 
the  singleness  of  heart  in  the  poor  Socur^  or 
or  doubted  her  deadness  to  the  world's  be- 
guilements  }  But  it  was  not  so  of  old  ;  the 
virgins  had  a  garb  ;  and  Chyrsostom  round- 
ly charges  them  with  many  a  furtive  design 
in  assuming  it.  "  Their  gown  (/^Tcby)  is  of 
the  deepest  grey  (atpodQa  xi/aydj)  :  they  are 
very  short-waistea,  and  the  girdle  just  be- 
low the  breast  performs  its  office  with  the 
closest  assiduity  (TfoXXr^g  axQl^eLag).  Who 
can  deny  that  it  is  more  seductive  than  all 
the  gaiety  of  silks  .^  Then  there  are  the 
shoes,  refulgent  with  blacking  (jU^Aof*), 
nicely  acuminated  to  a  point,  the  copy  of 
no  mortal  foot,  but  of  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
painter's  art.  Who  can  withdraw  from  that 
face  which  has  never  known  paint,  but  glis- 
tens with  perpetual  soap  ?  [uTzoymiTig  [leta 
ttoXAtj;  TTJj  ttXQt^ei'ag  xui  %^g  a/oXtj^y  A 
veil  whiter  than  the  face  hangs  partially  be- 
fore it,  and  this  again  is  contrasted  with 
the  black  robe,  in  which  she  appears  abroad, 
its  hood  just  covering  the  summit  of  her 
head.  But  who  shall  decide  the  object  of  that 
veil,  for  from  beneath  it  her  eyes  are  seen 
to  wander  in  ten  thousand  movements.^ 
Then  the  gloves  cling  so  smoothly  to  the 
hands,  that  they  look  like  another  integu- 
ment of  nature  ;  and  last  of  all,"  says  the 
saintly  preacher,  ^^  are  countless  artful 
graces  of  carriage  and  deportment,  such  as 
entrance  every  «ye,  even  though  a  dame  all 
golden  be  riding  by  her  side." 

Thus  adorned,  the  fair  of  Constantinople 
pressed  their  way  through  the  narrow  streets 
to  the  fashionable  preacher — or  the  fashiona- 
ble doctrine.  Their  arrival,  however,  was 
not  effected  till  they  had  been  beset  by 
many  a  victim  of  squalid  want  and  disease. 

The  portico  of  the  church,  by  ancient 
custom  and  prescription,  was  thronged  by 
objects  of  every  variety  of  misery ;  nor  had 
these  objects  flocked  to  the  imperial  city  in 
ignorance  of  its  artifices.     Hideous  as  was 

*  These  UapOcvot  were,  no  doubt,  the  virgins 
called  Ecclesiastical  by  Sozomen,  viii.,  23.  Their 
names  were  inscribed  m  the  roll  of  the  church,  but 
according  to  Bingham  (book  vil,chap.  iv^  sect  1) 
they  lived  privately  in  their  father's  bouse,  and  had 
their  maintenance  from  him,  or,  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, firom  the  church. 


their  appearance,  they  could  be  courtly 
beggars.  They  implored  the  disdainftd 
lady  by  the  eyes  of  her  son  or  daughter,  or 
absent  husband,  or  still  more  undeniably, 
by  her  own  loveliness.  '  Then  the  heart 
leaps,  the  color  glows,  and  the  hand  makes 
its  offerings  to  charity.*  Whether  or  no 
their  supplications  moved  her,  at  any  rate 
she  withdrew  her  glove,!  which  was  embroid- 
ered with  gold,  to  dip  her  delicate  fingers  in 
the  fountain  that  played  before  the  church.  J 
But  for  all  this  intrusion  of  vanity  the 
church  was  not  responsible.  Everv  deco- 
rous arrangement  was  enforced,  and  truths 
were  told,  and  rebukes  administered,  such 
as  no  modern  audience  could  endure.  Fe- 
males were  placed  apart,  generally  on 
an  elevation  or  gallery  above  the  men,  in 
the  intention  of  preserving  a  more  entire 
separation ;  but  it  was  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  more  prominent  display.  In  fact, 
the  behavior  of  both  sexes  in  divine  wor- 
ship was  most  disgraceful.  Our  services 
among  the  most  illiterate  of  our  people  con- 
trast infinitely  to  their  advantage  with  the 
court  churches  of  the  ancient  metropolis. 
It  is  the  just  and  frequent  subject  of  invec- 
tive at  Antioch  and  Constantinople. 
"  The  order  of  a  household  shames  the  dis- 
order of  the  Church."  ''  Here  are  the  tu- 
mult and  confusion  of  an  inn,  the  laughter 
and  hubbub  of  the  bath  and  the  agora." 
The  dress  of  many  women  exposed  them  to  ' 
the  worst  suspicions,  and  Chrysostom  de- 
clares his  belief  that  no  place  was  more 
available  for  assignations.  §  Matters  of 
trade  were  canvassed  more  freely  than  in 
the  market.  "  Yes ;  if  you  would  abuse 
and  be  abused,  talk  of  your  families,  your 
country,  or  your  armies ;  go  not  to  the 
courts  or  the  doctors'  shops  (laT^tiov) .  Here 
you  will  obtain  the  truest  intelligence  ;  this 
is  this  the  exchange  of  all  nations.'  When 
the  discourse  was  uninteresting,  and,  at 
any  rate,  during  the  prayers,  the  congrega- 
tion sat  and  chatted ;  and  sharp  and  witty 
repartees  {aaji^or  t*)  were  circulated  with 
success.  Above  all,  we  are  told,  this  was 
the  behavior  of  the  women.  "  Here,"  says 
Chrysostom,  "  they  show  neither  awe  nor 
reserve  :  here  they  laugh  always.  "|| 

*  Chrysost,  torn,  iii.,  345.  Habentes  eundem 
Spiritum. 

t  Idem  in  Psalmum,  xlviii.,  torn,  v.,  616. 

t  Idem  in  Joannem,  homil.  budv.,  torn,  viii.,  496. 

\  Idem  in  Epist  1  ad  Corinth.,  homil.  xxxvi.,  torn 
X.,  398. 

II  Chrysost  in  Epist  ad  Hebneos,  chap,  ix.,  homil. 
XT.,  torn,  xii,  323. 
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It  seems  then,  that  attendance  at  chnrch 
was  very  mnoh  regarded  as  a  matter  of/aah- 
ian:  and  with  snck  degraded  notions  of 
worship  it  was  natural  that  the  preacher 
should  be  the  all-important  object  of  regard. 
If  Chrysostom  was  to  preach,  there  was  sure 
to  be  a  throng — always  provided  that  there 
was  no  conflicting  eid^bition  at  the  hippo- 
drone — but  if  the  audience  assembled  to 
hear  him  and  he  did  not  preach — if  he  had 
what  is  tedinically  called,  ^'  a  supply,"  the 
whole  church  was  convulsed.  It  was  a  com- 
pliment commonly  paid  to  strange  clergy- 
men to  request  them  to  take  part  in  the  ser- 
vice where  they  happened  to  oe  sojourning. 
In  compliance  with  this  courteous  custom, 
Chrysostom  called  one  day  on  ^'  our  brother 
'  from  Galatia,"  a  bishop,  a  man  of  graceful 
and  hoary  antiauity  {htftiiQ&p  ttolidp).  In- 
stantly the  auaience  discharged  upon  him 
a  volley  of  screams.  They  were  famished 
for  Chrysostom,  "  for  the  tongue  that  cut, 
and  lashed,  and  stung,  and  tortured  them, 
like  a  child  that  has  been  whipped,  and 
yet  runs  after  his  mother,  and  will  not  keep 
aloof,  but  weeping  and  winning,  still  trails  at 
her  side.''  On  such  occasions  a  tumult  might 
ensue  from  withstanding  the  popular  voice, 
and,  no  wonder  that  '^  the  brother  from  Ga- 
latia"  was  forced  to  descend.* 

The  excitable  and  giddy  Greeks  were 
as  eaffer  to  express  their  admiration  when 
the  "great  preacher"  moved  them.  He 
<same,  as  he  says,  oftentimes  with  a  rod, 
bat  it  was  the  rod  of  an  enchanter,  and 
bursts  of  acclamation  impeded  his  discourse. 
Very  simply  and  affectingly  he  describes  the 
effect  of  such  applause.  For  the  moment 
he  felt  as  other  men  would  feel  {av$Qdmly6v 
«*  n<iaz6>).  He  exulted,  and  his  spirits 
were  buoyant  within  him ;  but  when  he 
readied  the  episcopal  residence  he  reflected 
that  the  benefit  of  the  discourse  had  evapo- 
rated in  plaudits,  and  disappointment  and 
lamentation  were  his  solitary  reward. t 
Gentile  and  heretic  indifferently  hastened 
to  hear  him  of  the  Golden  Mouth.  Whe- 
ther led  by  curiosity  or  the  desire  of  in- 
struction, he  captivated  all,  and  vanquish- 
ed the  reason  when  unable  to  subdue  the 
heart.  The  excessive  throng  compelled 
him  to  deviate  from  the  usual  practice  of 
preaching  from  the  steps  of  the  altar.  He 
was  to  be  seen,  worn,  attenuated,  and  sal- 

*  Chiysost.  homil.,  in  illud,  Pater  meus  usque 
modo  operttur,  etc,  torn,  xii.,  528. 

t  Chryiott  in  Acta  Apostolorumi  homlL  xxx^ 
lom.  ix,  2,  a. 


low,*  sitting  in  the  reader's  desk,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  church,  while  the  people 
with  open  mouth  caught  up  his  words,  m* 
satiably  longing  for  more,  and  pressed  and 
crushed  each  other  to  imbibe  more  closely 
the  spell  of  his  eloquence. 

The  concourse  being  often  such  as  we 
have  described,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  withdrew  lightened  of  their  jewels. 
There  was  a  certain  classf  of  women  who 
made  it  their  business  to  purloin  such  arti- 
cles from  the  church  and  the  bath.  The 
immense  crowd  rendered  the  recovery  of 
property  hopeless,  and  awful  was  the  sequel 
of  church-going.  Slave-girls  were  scourged, 
and  waiting-men  confounded,  and  police 
and  prisons  in  incessant  requisition.t 

The  naming  of  the  child  was  onen  an 
occasion  of  the  most  absurd  superstition. 
The  pious  custom  of  antiquity,  which  had 
designed  him  for  fature  piety  by  imposing 
the  name  of  some  saint  or  martyr,  was 
nearly  obsolete.  It  was  customary  §  to 
have  a  number  of  lamps  lighted,  and  label- 
led with  names  acceptable  to  the  parental 
ear.  The  infant  was  named  after  the  lamp 
which  longest  protracted  its  light,  this  be- 
ing deemed  an  omen  of  longevity.  Then 
it  was  furnished  with  a  multitude  of  charms 
and  fascinations.  Amulets,  and  bells,  and 
crimson  threads  were  put  into  its  hand, 
whereas,  Chrysostom  would  admit  the  sym- 
bol of  the  cross  as  the  only  defence.  The 
power  of  the  evil  eye  and  the  appliances  of 
witchcraft  were  anxiously  counteracted. 
Nurses  and  maids  took  the  mud  out  of  the 
bath,  and  with  their  fingers  besmeared  it 
over  the  forehead  of  the  child.  This  was 
deemed  of  potent  efficacy.  Another  mode 
equally  favored  (/ucydifif  <pvlaxrig)  was  the 
use  of  texts  from  the  G<)spels,  suspend- 
ed like  the  Roman  bulla  from  the  neck.li 
But  with  all  this  precaution  against  visionary 
dangers,  those  which  were  real  and  moment- 
ous were  disregarded.  Children  were  star- 
rounded  by  troops  of  servants  of  the  vilest 
character;  and  so  familiarized  to  songs 
which  Clurysostom,  anticipating  Southey, 
terms  Satanic.  Parents  were  too  ignorant 
of  Scripture  to  be  capable  of  imparting  it 
to  their  children.     Many  of  them  did  not 

•  Sozomen,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  V. 

t  Chrysost.,  De  Virginitate,  torn,  i.,  391. 

X  Chrysost.  in  Matlhaum,  homil  Izxzix.,  torn. 

vu.,945,946.  .   ^    .    ,.    ^       ..      .. 

^  Chrysost  in  Epist.  1  ad  Connth.,  homil.  xu^ 

torn.  X-,  125.  ,       ..     . 

11  Chrysost.  in  populum]ADtiochenuro,homiL  xix., 

torn,  ii.,  233. 
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know  of  the  existence  of  such  a  book  as  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.*  The  father  deemed 
his  duty  fulfilled  when  he  had  provided  his 
son  with  a  psedagogus,  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  him  at  home,  and  at- 
tended him  to  the  school :  but  this  person 
was  too  often  engaged  without  any  conside- 
ration of  the  important  trust  committed  to 
him.  Boys  frequented  the  public  specta- 
cles, but  their  attendance  at  church  was 
never  enforced:  when  it  oocured  it  was 
accidental,  or  dictated  by  curiosity.  They 
were  gaily  dressed,  and  early  indulged  in 
that  master  vanity  of  shoes,  of  which  we 
shall  see  more  when  we  come  to  their  man- 
hood. Oftentimes  they  appear  in  showy 
robes,  and  with  an  abundance  of  golden  orna- 
ments and  bracelets.  School-life,  t.  e.  at 
a  day-school,  began  very  soon,  even  before 
the  fifth  year.  As  soon  as  spelling  and  read- 
ing were  achieved,  the  instruction  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  reci- 
tation of  passages  of  approved  authors,  with 
a  special  regard  to  a  proper  enunciation 
and  declamation.  Boys  commpnly  attend- 
ed these  day-schools  till  towards  their  fif- 
teenth year,!  and  here,  in  addition  to  their 
grammar  learniug,  they  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  geometry,  with  writing  and  arith- 
metic. From  that  age,  something  of  a 
professional  or  university  education  com- 
menced ;  and  youths  of  wealth  and  family 
passed  through  a  very  extensive  curriculum. 
For  example,  Naziansen  tells  us  that  he 
and  his  friend  St.  Basil,  having  finished 
their  earlier  studies,  repaired  first  to  Cajsa- 
rea  in  Palestine,  which  he  calls  a  "  metro- 
polis of  literature ;'  then  went  through  a 
course  at  Con8tantinople,J  "  the  capital  of 
the  East,  renowned  for  the  most  cousum- 
mate  sophists  and  philosophers;"  and  finally 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  schools  of 
Athens. 

When  we  speak  of  the  academic  course 
of  any  city  of  antiquity,  our  readers  must 
not  expect  to  find  it  the  counterpart  of  that 
■  in  our  old  English  universities.  These  are 
not  lecture-rooms,  or  theatres  for  disputa- 
tion and  display.  Their  main  design  is 
not  to  impart  a  certain  amount  of  clever- 
ness and  mental  furniture;  but  they  arc 
alike  the  copy  and  the  mould  of  English 
character :  they  aspire  to  form  the  whole 
man ;    to   take   living  stones  out  of  the 

♦  Chrysott.  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  torn,  ix.,  p.  1. 
t  Codex  TheodosUnus,  lib.   ii.,  tit.  viii.,  with 
Gotbolred'8  note. 

t  Gregory  Nazian.  Orat  Vicesima,  c<f  SaviUtov 
Et»9Kowo¥,tom.  L,p.  325,  Morel,  1690. 


quarry  of  human  nature,  and  fashion  and 
chisel  them  into  the  symmetry  of  their  own 
beautiful  erections.  This  is  the  aim  of  our 
venerated  universities ;  they  would  concen- 
trate the  hereditary  influences  of  English 
life  on  each  successive  generation  of  our 
youth,  and  perpetuate  that  depth  of  moral 
and  national  feeling,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
sinister  efforts,  will,  we  hope,  continue  to 
distinguish  us.  At  Constantinople  as  in 
most  foreign  countries  now,  and  in  Soot- 
land,  a  number  of  lecture-rooms  formed 
the  whole  visible  establishment.  A  rescript, 
dated  a.d.  425,  informs  us  of  the  whole 
maiiriel  of  the  institution.  The  number 
and  immunity  of  professors  having  been 
already  partially  defined  by  Constantine, 
Theodosius  in  this  edict  assigns  them  vari- 
ous auditoria  or  exedrse,  such  as  we  may  call 
lecture-rooms.  In  imitation  of  the  Roman 
Capitol  with  its  numerous  porticos,  where 
poets  of  old  recited  their  compositions,  he 
establishes  his  academy  in  the  capitol  of 
Constantinople.  Here  stood  eight  porticos, 
and  contiguous  to  them  were  the  exedrse, 
large  buildings,  usually  admitting  a  free 
current  of  air,  and  the  walls  decorated  with 
the  embellishments  of  the  dramatic  muse. 
The  only  furniture  consisted  of  seats  and  a 
rostrum  for  the  lecturer.  They  nearly  re- 
sembled the  chapter-houses  of  our  cathe- 
drals, which  are  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  cloisters  just  as  the  exedrse  to  the  por- 
ticos. One  such  exedra  was  appropriat- 
ed to  each  professor ;  the  reason  assigned 
being,  that  neither  pupils  nor  masters  may 
raise  disturbances  against  each  other  (sibi 
invicem  obstrepere),  nor  the  confusion  of 
tongues  divert  their  minds  from  study. 
Till  the  year  a.d.  426  there  were  only  six 
professors  of  the  three  faculties,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  law.  Of  these,  two  were  con- 
fined to  the  grammatical  studies  of  the 
Greek,  and  one  to  the  Latin  language,  two 
professors  were  employed  in  rhetoric  or 
sophistry,  and  one  in  law.  This  establish- 
ment, however,  being  totally  insufficient  for 
so  popular  a  resort,  many  private  teachers 
of  repute  were  attended  by  large  numbers 
of  pupils  at  their  own  apartments,  or  even 
in  public  places.  But  the  practice  was 
open  to  grave  objections.  The  irregulars 
were  generally  pagans,  and  likely  to  exer- 
cise a  very  injunous  influence  on  their 
youthful  auditors.  To  counteract  this  evil, 
Theodosius  confined  the  irregular  teachers 
to  private  work  ;  and  largely  increased  the 
number  of  the  public  professors.  The  re- 
quisite qualifications  of  a  professor  were, 
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under  bis  edict,  a  blameless  moral  cbarac- 
ter,  experience  in  teacbing,  facility  of  ad- 
dress,   a   flowing   eloquence,  and  suhtilty 
of  interpretation !     But  by  wbom  were  tbese 
diversified  claims  to  be  exan^ined  ?     Who 
bad  tbe  bonor  or  misfortune  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on   tbe   various   candidates?      The 
wording  of  tbe  law  seems  to«intimate  that 
tbe  examination  as  well  as  tbe  appointment 
took  place  in  tbe  senate,  a  case  in  which 
we  might  sympathize  equally  with  candi- 
dates and  judges.     We  question  whether 
tbe  literati  of  a  later  age  would  willingly 
submit  their  merits  to  an  assembly  far  more 
illustrious  than  tbe  senate  of  Theodosius. 
How   appalling  would  be  the  embarrass- 
ments of  an  aspirant  in  jurisprudence,  who 
bad  all  tbe  ex-chancellors  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  debate  and  decide  on  his  deserts ! 
Or  where  could  a  misbegotten  sophist  flee 
to  bide   himself,   with  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  on  the  other  ?     Gothofre- 
dus*  is  so  touched  with  pity  for  tbe  peril 
of  their  situation,  that  be  proposes  a  cor- 
rection of  tbe  text  to  facilitate  their  escape. 
He  supposes  the  merits  of  candidates  were 
examined  by  tbe  body  of  professors,  and 
tbat  tbe  senate  only  approved  of  the  re- 
commendation   which    tbese    had    given. 
However  this  may  have  been,  candidates 
and  critics  seems  to  have  been  very  fairly 
matched,  and  many  an  aspirant  was  approv- 
ed at  Constantinople,  on  whom  an  indig- 
nant "  non  babilis"  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced in  England. 

Tbe  number  was  now  raised  to  thirty- 
one.  Of  tbese,  tbe  Latin  language  and 
eloquence  engrossed  ten  grammarians  and 
three  orators,  while  the  same  number  of 
grammarians  and  five  sophists  illustrated 
tbe  Greek. t,  "  But  since  we  would  not 
have  our  noble  youth  trained  exclusively 
in  tbese  attainments,  we  associate  with  tbe 
above-mentioned  masters  more  profound 
teachers  of  science  and  learning."  Tbe 
provision  is  most  scanty, — **  Let  one  pro- 
fessor explore  tbe  arcana  of  philosophy, 
and  two  reveal  tbe  formulae  of  law. "  The 
duties  of  most  of  tbese  teachers  are  easily 
intelligible,  but  the  precise  functions  of  the 
sophist,  orator,  or  professed  rhetorical  dis- 
putant, cannot  be  so  clearly  assigned.  End- 
less volubility  and  infinite  assumption  bad 
distinguished  tbe   race  from   tbe  days  of 

♦  Codex.  Theod.,  lib.  vi.,  tit  xxi.,  i.,  with  the  note. 
J   t  Codex-Theod.,  lib.xiv.,tit.  ix.,3. 


Plato ;  but  wc  may  well  ask  what  was  its 
object  or  profit  in  matters  of  education  ? 
A  training  under  such  masters  could  not 
but  be  most  detrimental  to  tbe  young. 
We  may  discern  its  effects  in  some  whose 
talents  and  sensibility  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  offer  the  best  resistance.  No 
where  is  it  more  apparent,  or  more  to  be 
deplored,  than  in  the  case  of  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen.  He  had  received  the  best  educa- 
tion tbat  three  illustrious  universities  could 
afford.  But  while  imbibing  mudi  tbat  was 
beneficial,  be  did  not  escape  tbe  rhetorical 
excesses  of  tbe  time,  and  thus  impairs  tbe 
effect  of  that  endearing  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing which  is  his  great  charm.  Such  being 
tbe  result  with  men  of  real  genius,  it  is 
easy  to  guess  bow  intolerable  the  evil  must 
have  become  in  the  case  of  feebler  spirits.^ 
Tbe  spurious  homilies  attached  to  tbe 
Benedictine  edition  of  St,  Cbrysostom, 
give  abundant  testimony  to  tbe  miserable 
degradation  of  the  public  taste. 

It  was  tbe  misfortune  of  tbe  time  tbat 
tbe  more  abstruse  and  invigorating  studies 
were  held  in  disrepute  or  suspicion.  Thus 
Gregory  tells  us  tbat  St.  Basil,  while  at 
Athens,  studied  ^  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
and  geometry,  so  far  as  not  to  be  con- 
founded by  the  empty  pretences  of  their 
professors,  but  rejected  everything  beyond, 
as  being  useless  to  tbe  disciples  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  short,  he  was  not  less  worthy 
of  admiration  for  bis  neglect  of  some 
branches  than  for  bis  cultivation  of  others.'* 
Tbese  studies  bad,  indeed,  become  so  sub- 
servient to  tbe  purposes  of  Astrology  and 
Divination  tbat  their  proper  office  was  over- 
looked, and  while  pursuing  them,  a  Chris- 
tian was  perpetually  in  danger  of  deviating 
to  forbidden  ground. 

Tbe  logic  of  Aristotle  might  in  a  mea- 
sure have  supplied  their  place,  as  a  process 
of  mental  training,  bad  it  not  been  too  fre- 
quently perverted  to  a  method  of  chicane. 
It  was  communicated  to  ordinary  students 
through  a  variety  of  systems  and  com- 
pendia. Of  one  such  work  Themistius  was 
the  author,  and  from  bis  statement  it  ap- 
pears tbat  such  dilutions  were  indispensa- 
ble. He  tells  us  that  though  tbe  deeper 
writings  of  the  great  philosopher  were 
everywhere  to  be  bad,  they  were  generally 
unintelligible,  and  tbat  bis  meaning  seemed 
intrenched  within  more  fortifications  than 

*  Gregory  Nazian.,  Orat  ViceSn  p.  333,  and  still 
more  observably  in  the  case  of  Csesarius  the  phy- 
sician, Orat  Decima,  p.  163,  Morel 
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the  palace  at  Ecbatana.  *  In  ethical  Bfcudies, 
which  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  a  branch  of 
education,  he  shared  the  empire  with  Plato ; 
but  the   flowing  eloquence  of  the   latter 
rendered  him  the  more  popular  authority. 
Legal  instruction  was  no  where  better 
than  at  Constantinople,  excepting  at  the 
celebrated  Berytus.     A  youth  intended  for 
the  law  would  have  received  but  a  deficient 
education  who  had  not  taken  them  in  suc- 
cession.    In  the  same  way,  a  residence  at 
Alexandria  was  requisite  to  perfect  a  medi- 
cal student.     Indeed,  whatever  were   the 
actual    amount  of   knowledge    imparted, 
there  was  no  lack  of   time  or  labor,  or 
journeying,  to  procure  it.     At  court  one  of 
the  readiest  methods  to  promotion  was  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  lan- 
ffuage  and  literature,!  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly a  subject  of  much  parental  anxiety. 
A  son  intended  for  public  life  would  there- 
fore be  dispatched  on  an  early  visit  to  the 
university  of   Rome.      In  the  century   of 
which  we  are  treating,  its  system  had  been 
revised  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian  (a.d. 
376),  and  his  edict  throws  much  light  on 
the  general  course  of  academical  life  at  the 
time.     The  student  was  required  to  bring 
with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
governor  of  his  province  stating  his  birth- 
place, parentage  and  rank.     On  his  arrival 
this  letter  was  presented  to  the  Master  of 
the  Census,  a  police  magistrate,  under  the 
Prwfectus  Urbis,  who  exercised  something 
of  a  proctorial  authority.     In  his  presence 
the    youth  professedy  or   announced,   the 
course  of  study  which  he  intended  to  pur- 
sue.    Hb  lodgings,  or  place  of  residence, 
must  be  signified  to  the  same  authority, 
"  that  his  diligent  attention  to  his  studies 
might  be  readily  ascertained."     The  same 
inspection  extended  to  his  general  habits 
and  associations,  particularly  that  he  did 
not  too  much  frequent  public  amusements 
or  disorderly  parties.     A  resolute  offender 
"  whose  conduct  proved  unworthy  of  the 
liberal  arts,"  was  subject  to  very  summa- 
ry treatment :  he  is  to  bo  "  publicly  whip- 
ped," put  on  board  ship,  and  dismissed  to 
his  friends.      This  will  remind  the  reader 
of  the  ancient  discipline  in  our  own  uni- 
versities ;  and,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the 
age  of  the  undergraduates  accounts  for  the 
corporal  punishment.     The  fifteenth  year 
was  commonly  the  period    of   matricula- 

•  Themiiitiaf,  Orat  xxvi.,  where  he  refen  to  the 
well  known  account  of  Herodotue,  lib.  i^  cap.  98. 

t  Chr3r808tom.  advenas  oppugnatores  Tits  Mo- 
naftio0,  torn,  i.,  103. 


tion  alike  in  the  East  and  the  West,  and 
the  twentieth  closed  the  course.  Should 
the  student  delay  returning  home  at  this 
time,  the  praefect  of  the  city  was  responsi- 
ble for  dismissing  him.  The  same  officer 
was  to  see  that  his  subordinates  instituted 
an  examination  monthly  into  the  conduct 
of  the  youthsj  and  the  reports  were  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Emperor  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  "  that  We  may  ascertain,"  as  the 
Edict  says,  "  the  respective  merits  and  pur- 
suits of  the  pupils,  and  whether  they  can 
be  made  available  for  our  service."* 

While  Rome  had  her  peculiar  claims  as 
being  the  capital  of  the  Latin  world,  and 
the  fountain  of  Latin  literature,  Athens  re- 
tained unimpaired  the  distinction  of  ancient 
repute.  Thither  all  nations  congr^ated, 
from  Gaul  to  Armenia.  In  such  a  motley 
assemblage  discipline  was  of  difficult  en- 
forcement. Sedateness  had  never  been  the 
characteristic  of  the  Grecian  race,  and  we 
can  readily  believe  that  the  streets  of 
Athens  vindicated  too  often  their  cUuncal 
licentiousness.  A  thoroughly  under-grad- 
uate  scene  has  been  preserved  to  us,  where 
we  should  scarcely  look  for  it,  in  Gregory 
Nazianzen's  beautiful  oration  on  St.  Basil. 
The  fame  attained  at  other  universities  had 
preceded  Basil,  and  his  arrival  ar  Athens 
was  hailed  with  the  highest  expectation, 
Hence  for  him,  and  almost  for  him  alone, 
the  usual  opening  of  Freshman  life  assuag- 
ed. Gregory  says  that  he  relates  it  as  an 
\dvafitt  narrative.  For  ourselves,  we  doubt 
whether  it  may  not  excite  to  thoughts  of 
pensiveness  rather  than  of  amusement,  as 
we  recall  the  vivid  scenes  of  youthful  eag- 
erness and  merriment  which  long  ages  have 
consigned  to  the  paralyzing  stillness  of 
death. 

Most  of  the  youth  of  the  university, 
says  Gregory,  were  mad  after  the  sophists 
(^aoq>iaxofi&vovaiv)  ;  not  only  the  mean  and 
lowborn,  but  some  even  of  its  noblest  scho- 
lars. '^  The  spectators  of  a  race  could  not 
be  more  anxious  for  a  favorite  charioteer, 
than  they  for  the  popularity  of  their  re- 
spective professors."  The  Freshman  had 
been  accustomed  to  discipline  and  subordi- 
nation at  Constantinople :  there  he  and  his 
master  set  peaceably  to  work — but  awful 
was  the  reverse  when  he  landed  at  the  Pi- 
rseus.  With  portmanteaus  and  carpet-bags 
(aiQatfiaTddeafwi)  in  attendance  behind,  he 
threaded  his  way  towards  the  renowned 

*  Codex  Theodosius,  lib.  xiv.,  tit.  ijc,  1,  with 
GothofiDed*8  note. 
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Athens.  And  lucky  was  he  who  found 
some  friend  or  fellow-countryman  there  to 
receive  and  protect  him.  If  not,  he  was 
hurried  away,  nolens  volensy  by  some  bust- 
ling irresistible  "  touter^^  for  the  sophists. 
This  was  a  creature  endeared  to  the  profes- 
sor by  countless  profitable,  wheedling  arti- 
fices, and  teeming  with  sophistic  bait 
(^negiTTog  T(i  Goq>taTtKa),  But  to  whatever 
**  touter"  he  yielded,  he  must  stand  the 
usual  ordeal  among  the  already  established 
**  men  of  Athens."  He  would  be  accosted 
by  an  inheritor  of  the  true  Aruxbr  ^Idnog 
— ^that  concrete  of  impudence — with  some 
crafty  enigma ;  and  while  hopelessly  floun- 
dering after  a  solution,  he  was  overwhelmed 
by  troops  of  undergraduates  thickening 
around  ;  ^'  then  came  multitudinous  ques- 
tions pelting  upon  him,  some  vastly  imper- 
tinent, others  a  little  like  logic,  but  all 
designed  to  try  his  mettle."  The  new 
comer,  having  at  length  been  badgered  to  sat- 
iety, was  conducted  in  triumph  through  the 
agora,  and  so  to  the  bath.  In  double  file 
they  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  shout- 
ing and  leaping  like  so  many  Bacchanals. 
Here  he  was  ordered  to  stop,  on  pretence 
that  the  doors  were  bolted,  when  a  terrific 
thumping  and  battery  commenced.  At 
length  the  door  gave  way,  and  his  admis- 
sion was  the  symbol  of  his  being  a  duly 
qualified  member  of  the  great  academy  of 
the  world.  Such  was  undergraduate  initi- 
ation to  all  save  St.  Basil — whose  already 
brilliant  fame  had  procured  him  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  ruder  portions  of  the  cere- 
monial. 

The  fatal  attachment  to  merely  oratori- 
cal display  perverted  the  whole  course  of 
education  ;  sterling  knowledge  was  not  its 
object,  but  skill  in  captious  or  florid  dis- 
course ;  hence  youths  of  celebrity,  even 
though  grave  as  Basil,  were  always  liable  to 
interruption  in  their  pursuits  by  teasing  and 
frivolous  argumentation.  Athens  contained 
many  influences  which  worked  injuriously 
on  young  minds  ;  and  we  can  readily  be- 
live  Gregory  when  he  says  that  it  was  very 
hostile  to  early  piety.  AH  the  resources  of 
Grecian  art  had  filled  the  city  with  idols, 
and  the  susceptibility  for  such  objects  pro- 
duced countless  admirers  and  worshippers  ; 
yet  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  he  and^asil 
were  far  from  being  the  only  youths  who 
were  deeply  imbued  with  higher  principles. 
There  was  a  society  such  as  he  could  desig- 
nate as  '^  most  temperate,  peaceable,  and 
profitable,"  united  not  by  the  ties  of  family 


or  country,  but  by  the  great  reality  of  the 
Christian  life,  congenial  dispositions,  and 
the  charms  of  ennobling  study.  The  seve- 
rance of  such  warm  friendships  and  acade- 
mic pleasures,  is  a  trial  of  frequent  recur- 
rence, yet  rarely  has  it  been  described  with 
more  simple  beauty  than  in  the  language  of 
St.  Gregory  : — "  The  day  of  our  departure, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  departure,  ar- 
rived— the  farewell  words,  the  attendance  to 
our  ship  the  last  messages,  the  lamentations, 
embraces,  tears.  Nothing  is  so  painful  as 
for  Mends  to  be  severed  from  Athens  and 
each  other  (lefiveadai) ,  Our  companions 
and  some  of  the  professors  surrounded  us, 
and  entreated  that  we  would  desist  from 
our  designs :  with  BasU  it  was  ineffectual, 
for  he  departed ;  while  I,  who  felt  out  as- 
sunder  by  the  separation,  speedily  followed 
him."  Here,  then,  closed  the  period  of 
academic  study  :  the  world  could  add  noth- 
ing further  to  the  cultivation  of  Athens ; 
there  were  no  foreign  languages  to  be  ac- 
quired, no  foreign  countries  to  be  visited, 
rich  in  primeval  art  and  historic  fame.  To 
that  generation  Greece  and  Rome  were  still 
living  worlds ;  no  lapse  of  time,  no  crash 
of  nations,  had  as  yet  severed  their  iden- 
tity ;  what  was  not  theirs  was  an  outcast 
from  the  gifts  of  civilization,  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  an  enlightened  curiosity. 

The  more  prombing  and  fortunate  youth 
were  yearly  demanded  for  the  service  of 
the  state.  They  were  drafted  off  into  in- 
numerable public  functions,  but  under  few 
of  the  conditions  that  would  qualify  their 
hearts  and  minds  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  them.  It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  on  a 
field  that  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
great  historian  of  the  era.  We  only  touch 
on  the  by-scenes  of  life,  not  on  its  political 
development ;  but  even  in  these  by-scenes 
we  can  never  lose  sight  of  emperors  and 
their  edicts.  Were  our  reader  to  turn  over 
the  Theodosian  Code,  and  see  how  it  briiu^ 
home  the  imperial  authority,  even  to  the 
meanest  tradesman  in. the  vast  extent  of 
the  empire,  we  are  persuaded  he  would  in- 
stinctively revert  with  thankfulness  to  our 
humble  citizens  of  England,  secure  in  the 
wide  inviolability  of  their  prescriptive 
rights.  Nothing  was  too  great  or  too  small 
to  come  within  its  coercive  or  patronizing 
appointments.  Lieutenants  of  provinces 
and  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  doctors, 
architects,  millers,  and  ten  thousand  moire, 
all,  too,  en  fandlk — ^with  their  wives  and 
ohUdren — ^had  their  appropriate  niche  in  the 
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imperial  repository.  Nobles  we  relinquish 
to  the  historian,  but  a  few  notices  of  the 
middle  classes  may  not  be  anacceptable. 

We  will  begin  with  the  meaical  pro- 
fession, as  it  is  that  of  which  we  can  speak 
most  honorably.  It  is  gratifying  to  per- 
ceiye  that  the  estimation  of  the  Physician 
had  been  advancing  for  some  centuries. 
The  privileges  which  he  enjoyed  under  the 
Greek  empire  were  indeed  little  more  than 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Augustus, 
but  in  the  lapse  of  time  they  had  gained 
increased  confirmation  and  effect.  Some 
peculiar  exemptions  marked  the  sense  en- 
tertained of  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
the  *  laxfjoaotplaxai,^  the  theoretical  teachers 
and  lecturers  of  the  healing  art.  Among 
the  active  practitioners  first  stand  Jqx^^Qol 
or  Arch-healers  :  of  whom  those  employed 
immediately  about  the  court  were  not  in- 
frequently rewarded  with  a  title  of  nobility 
— Comites  primi  ordinis.  They  were  even 
honored  with  senatorial  dignity,  and  that 
without  any  of  the  burdens  usually  attend- 
ant on  it ;  nay,  the  government  of  pro- 
vinces was  in  some  cases  deemed  compatible 
with  their  vocation.*  Others,  also  termed 
Aqx^oi^9oty  watched  over  the  health  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  city.  One  such 
doctor  was  attached  to  each  division  of  the 
capital.  The  election  was  made  by  his 
coadjutors,  but  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
emperor.  A  salary  was  paid  by  the  prefect 
of  the  city,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
excuse  for  neglect  of  the  poor.  There  is 
an  odd  provision,  too,  that  in  their  general 
practice  these  public  officers  shall  only  re- 
ceive such  fees  as  the  convalescent  deem 
merited,  not  those  which  patients  offer 
during  their  alarm  of  sickness.  The  sys- 
tem of  guinea  in  hand  had  not,  it  seems, 
been  introduced. 

A  very  pleasing  sketch  of  medical  charac- 
ter in  the  fourth  century  is  delivered  to  us 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen,t  ^^  his  Oration  in 
memory  of  his  brother  Csesarius.  In  com- 
mon with  other  medical  students  of  his  time, 
he  had  received  his  professional  education 
at  Alexandria,  and  under  circumstances  of 
advantage  such  as  we  fear  our  students  too 
often  forego.  "  Alexandria,"  says  Gregory, 
"  seemed  what  it  was,  and  is,  a  great  manu- 
factory of  education.  And  here,  what 
point  of  merit  can  I  omit  in  my  brother's 
career  ?  Who  was  more  faithful  to  his  in- 
structors— ^who  more  beloved  by  his  equals 

♦  Codex  Theodoi.,  Ub.  xiii.,  tit.  iii.,  cap.  iv. 
t  Greg.,  Naxian.,  Ormt  x.,  p.  1«3,  Morel 


who  more  averse  from  the  friendship  and  as- 
sociation of  the  vicious  }  In  so  vast  a  city 
individuals  were  lost  in  the  throng,  yet  his 
virtues  gained  the  admiration  of  all  ranks. 
While  profoundly  investigating  the  whole 
theory  of  his  art,  he  yet  acquainted  himself 
most  accurately  with  each  of  its  practical 
branches."  But  beside  all  this,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  astronomy  engaged  his  at- 
tention, "  so  far,"  says  Gregory,  "  as  was 
profitable  ;"  where  it  will  be  observed  that 
he  refers,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Basil,  to  the 
perversion  of  those  sciences  to  astrological 
quackeries.  Ancient  education,  however 
deficient  in  depth  and  solidity,  attempted  • 
at  least  to  bring  every  variety  of  knowledge 
to  the  aid  of  him  who  undertook  any  one  of 
the  great  professions.  Lucian  scarcely 
caricatures  the  spirit  of  his  age  when  he 
announces  that  an  accomplished  dancer 
must  possess  all  the  arts  and  sciences  save 
logic,  and  history  at  least  from  Chaos  down 
to  Cleopatra.*  Vitruvius  is  hardly  more 
merciful  in  his  demands  on  the  youthful 
architect :  he,  too,  roust  be  master  of  all  » 
that  art,  and  science,  and  history  can  un- 
fold ;  but  withal,  he  must  profit  by  a  nice 
compound  of  moral  philosophy,  where  the 
utile  and  honestum  are  to  be  blended  after 
the  best  principles  of  Paley ;  and  finally 
law,  physics,  and  astronomy  must  lend 
their  aid  to  the  completion  of  this  architec- 
tural scaffold.!  But  we  have  digressed 
from  Caesarius,  whose  patients,  no  doubt, 
set  most  estimation  on  his  unrivalled  diag- 
nosis. On  the  completion  of  their  edu- 
cation, and  by  a  happy  concurrence,  he 
from  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  from  Athens, 
arrived  at  the  same  time  in  Constantinople. 
Here  his  skill  and  reputation  speeaily 
raised  him  to  a  noble  marriage  and  the 
senatorial  dignity.  The  senate  interposed 
its  influence  with  Constant ius,  that  so 
valuable  a  person  might  be  retained  in  the 
city ;  but  affection  for  his  aged  and  absent 
parents  induced  him  for  a  season  to  quit 
its  brilliant  prospects.  After  some  interval 
he  returned,  but  the  wealth  which  he  had 
now  acquired  rendered  the  profits  of  his 
profession  immaterial,  and  he  exercised  it 
henceforth  gratuitously.  From  the  ex- 
pressions employed,  we  may  suppose  that 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  practice 
of  his  art,  but  farther  communicated  it  by 
lecture.     Named   one  of  the  Archiatri  of 

*  Lucian,  De  Saltatione,  torn,  v.,  p.  146,  edit. 
Bipont 
t  Vitruvius,  Ub.  i.,  cap.  vi. 
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the  palace,  he  exhibited  what  is  to  us  the 
strange  conjanotion  of  a  court  physician 
and  a  high  political  functionary.  But  in 
the  midst  of  his  honors,  and  of  an  heretical 
or  apostate  court,  the  purity  of  his  Chris- 
tian profession  remained  unsullied.  With 
him  Julian  changed  his  tone  of  sarcasm  and 
authority,  while  vainly  attempting  to  em- 
barrass his  faith  by  all  the  artifices  of  logic. 
At  last,  in  an  emotion  of  feeling  to  which 
his  sardonic  nature  was  rarely  stirred,  he 
exclaimed,  in  respect  to  the  parentage  and 
brotherhood  of  Caasarius  ana  Gregory,  *•  O 
happy  father  !  Oh  unhappy  sons  !'  After 
the  death  of  Julian  the  fortunate  doctor 
was  nominated  to  the  quiestorship  of  Bithy- 
nia ;  and  still  higher  stations  might  have 
been  his,  had  his  life  been  prolonged.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession had  attained  a  far  higher  estimation 
than  in  the .  earlier  period^  of  classical 
history.  Its  position  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  what  it  is  at  this  day  in  England. 
The  main  difference  consisted  in  its  eligi- 
bility for  civil  offices,  which  we  deem  in- 
compatible with  the  prosecution  of  so  la- 
borious a  vocation.  Yet  methods  of  cure 
were  sometimes  resorted  to  by  the  faculty 
which  we  presume  its  modem  representa- 
tives would  not  desire  to  revive.  Chrysos- 
tom  tells  us  that  such  as  had  to  deal  with 
refractory  patients  beguiled  them  to  their 
nauseous  drugs  by  frequent  kisses  !*  What 
is  worse,  incantations  were  muttered  over 
the  fever  or  the  sore,  and  amulets  affixed  to 
the  disordered  member. f  Absurd  as  we 
deem  such  expedients,  they  were  too  grave 
a  matter  for  ridicule  in  the  fourth  century, 
when  sufferers  were  importunate.  Mends 
urged  their  efficacy,  and  eloquent  preachers 
assailed  them,  not  as  child's  play,  but  as 
the  unlawful  machinery  of  Satan.  The 
same  invalid,  it  appears,  would  request  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation  on  Sunday,  as 
among  ourselves,  and  during  the  week  have 
recourse  to  the  silliest  tricks  of  the  old 
superstition. 

As  the  legal  calling  diverged  into  every 
office  of  government,  and  mingled  in  all  the 
dealings  of  mankind,  and  it  was  even  pro- 
vided that  the  academical  training  for  it 
should  be  consideraly  longer  than  for  other 
professions.  Elsewhere,  the  ordinary 
course,  as  we  have  seen,  closed  on  a  stu- 
dent's attaining  his  twentieth  year,  but  it 

*  Chiyiott  ad.  Pop.  Antioch,  homU.  iii.,tom.  ii., 
p.  50. 

t  Uem,  Advenut  Judsos,  homil.  viii.,  torn,  i., 
83a 


was  not  supposed  that  any  one  could  have 
imbibed  all  the  learning  of  Berytus  till  five 
more  years  had  supervened.*  The  same 
Berytus,  the  Beyrout  of  Commodore  Na- 
pier, and  the  metropolis  of  ancient  law, 
was  only  a  provincial  town,  and  so  far 
subordinate  to  Tyre,  the  capital  of  the  dis* 
trict  of  Phoenice.  It  abounded  not  only 
in  law,  but  also  in  merchandize,  as  innume- 
rable traders  were  attracted  thither  by  the 
fame  and  plenty  of  the  Tyrian  purple. 
Still  more  ominously  it  had  been  the 
favorite  scene  of  gladiatorial  shows,  f 
Strange — that  incipient  law  should  so  early 
have  steeled  itself  to  cruelty  and  death, 
and  rehearsed  its  destined  functions 
amongst  the  pains  and  callousness  of  man- 
kind. Constant ine  desired  to  soften  the 
legal  heart,  even  from  its  cradle,  and  hence 
his  celebrated  edict  against  such  exhi- 
bitions was  first  promulgated  at  Berytus. 
That  decree  was  not  to  be  slighted,  and 
henceforth  the  humanised  Templars  could 
only  solace  their  hours  of  leisure  with  the 
circus  and  the  theatre.  Under  such  nu- 
merous patronage,  these  resorts  soon  ob- 
tained high  celebrity  in  the  Syrian  world. 
But  the  students  of  Berytus  minded  other 
things  as  well  as  their  Epsom  and  Tagli- 
oni.  An  old  writer  calls  it  a  city  '  valde 
delitiosa,'  and  says  that  in  its  lecture- 
rooms  all  the  causes  celebres  of  the  Roman 
world  were  revived  and  elucidated  with  the 
happiest  skill  and  effect.  Hence  learned 
practioners  were  despatched  to  act  as  as- 
sessors to  the  rulers  of  provinces,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  main  employments  into 
which  the  innumerable  advocates  were 
draughted :  for  these  rulers,  like  some 
governors  of  our  foreign  settlements,  were 
taken  indiscriminately  from  any  preceding 
station,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  law 
which  they  were  called  to  administer, 
would  have  been  helpless  but  for  the  direct- 
ing subordinate  at  their  elbow.  Natives  of 
the  province  were  incapable  of  the  office, 
and  Berytus  was  the  copious  source  whence 
all  these  rills  of  law  were  derived. 

In  A.  D?  333  Constantino  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation: — "  We  need  a  great 
number  of  architects,  and  we  have  them  not ; 
therefore,  let  your  Sublimity  (the  Ruler  of 
the  Province  of  Africa)  excite  to  the  study 
vouths  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
have  tasted  a  liberal  education."  The 
date  of  this  edict  indicates  the  earnestness 

«  Codex  Theodot.,  lib.  xi.,  tit  xix.,  Gotho&td*s 
note. 
t  Idem,  lib.,  xt.,  tit  xii. 
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with  which  Constantine  w&tohed  over  his 
rising  capital,  and  provided  for  its  equip- 
ment with  every  professional  advantage. 
The  inducement  which  it  offers  are,  that 
*'^  they  and  their  parents  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  burdens  to  which  they  are  other- 
wise liable,  and  a  competent  salary  shall 
be  given  to  their  teachers. ' '*  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  enactments,  from  himself  and 
Constantius,  granting  personal  immunities 
to  every  class  of  engineers,  surveyors, 
builders,  and  mechanics.  As  the  works  of 
the  city  were  in  progress  for  many  years, 
and  must  have  employed  a  very  numerous 
population,  important  effects  could  not  fail 
to  result  on  the  morals  and  habits  of  the 
place. 

The  dasses  on  whom  we  have  made  these 
cursory  notes  constituted  a  large  proportion 
of  the  middle  ranks  of  the  lay  community. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  dis- 
criminate the  varieties  of  character  which 
distinguished  them  from  those  bom  to 
wealth  and  high  rank  ;  but  it  is  rather  to 
be  feared  that  they  were  ever  aiming  at  an 
assimilation  not  worthy  of  attainment, 
seldom  attained,  and  implying  a  miserable 
fret  of  temper — the  standing  curse  of  mean 
ambition.  There  have  been  days  when  the 
great  middle  class  of  England  lived  within 
the  simplicity  for  which  Providence  de- 
signed it,  "  et  propria  pelle  quievit  ;"  but 
may  we  not  apprehend  among  ourselves 
what  occurred  at  Constantinople,  the  ar- 
rival of  a  period  when  such  acquiescence  will 
be  exchanged  for  an  universal  mimicry  of 
wealth  and  nobility  ? — 

*  Ful^nte  tiahit  constrictos  gloria  curru 

Non  miout  ignotos  generosls.' 

But  we  must  consider  for  a  moment  the 
case  of  a  young  citizen  just  returned  from 
his  university  education,  and  starting  in 
Hfe  in  that  great  metropolis.  What  shall 
be  do  first  .^  "  Marry,"  says  St  Chrysostom. 
'*  Heaven  forbid  !"  ejaculate  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  England.  But  the  saint,  in  the 
state  of  that  ase,  had  many  weighty  argu- 
ments to  urge  K)r  his  advice.  ^'  As  soon  as 
your  son  has  grown  up,  before  he  enters  the 
army  or  any  other  profession,  take  measures 
for  his  marriage.  If  he  sees  that  you  mean 
speedily  to  provide  him  with  a  wife,  he 
may  remain  within  the  bounds  of  morality  ; 
but  if  he  finds  you  bent  on  waiting  till  he 
can  maintain  a  handsome  establishment,  he 

•  Codex  Thtodot.,  Ub.  xiii.,  tit  iv.,  i,  ii.,  iU.  with 


despairs  of  marriage  and  virtue.  He  must 
wait,  you  reply,  till  he  has  gained  a  stand- 
ing in  life,  and  becomes  known !  And  so 
you  have  no  regard  for  his  spiritual  welfare, 
but  consign  it  to  destruction  in  your  pitiable 
subjection  to  the  tyranny  of  wealth. '*  We 
will  not  touch  on  the  moral  suggestions  of 
the  saint,  but  the  fact  is,  that  early  mar- 
riages and  redundant  population  were  not 
among  the  anxieties  with  which  the  econo- 
mists of  those  days  had  to  contend.  So 
far  from  a  numerous  family  being  dreaded, 
it  was  still  encouraged  by  the  favor  of  the 
old  Roman  laws.  Constantine  had  given 
them  his  sanction  by  a  decree,  a.  d.  324,1 
by  which  a  father  of  five  children  was  ex- 
empted from  all  personal  service  to  the 
state,  provided  he  would  give  one  of  his  sons 
in  its  behalf.  Next  came  Julian  with  a 
wonderful  law,  which  will  defy  the  Malthu- 
sians  of  all  generations.  Let  a  man  be 
father  to  thirteen,  and  then  farewell  to 
trouble.  ^'  No  more  shall  he  be  summoned 
to  the  Curia :  let  him  henceforth  enjoy  the 
most  honorable  repose  (honoratissima 
quiete  donetur ) .  "J  This  law  throws  Goth- 
ofredus  into  violent  indignation :  *  Why 
should  the  begetting  of  thirteen  children 
secure  to  any  man  this  halcyon  tranquillity  ?' 
Constantine  had  been  most  anxious  to  have 
his  capital  frequented.  He  summoned 
senators  from  Rome,  and  if  we  may  attach 
a  specific  sense  to  Eusebius's  vague  expres- 
sion, he  drained  other  cities  in  its  benalf, 
'  dedicatur  poane  omnium  urbium  nuditate.' 
And  yet  its  population  never  became  con- 
siderable when  compared  with  the  old 
Rome,  or  London,  or  even  Paris.  By  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Christians  and  these  were  not  estimated 
by  St.  Chrysostom  at  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  ^  No  wonder  then  that  even 
the  emperors  who  patronized  the  rising  sys- 
tem of  monastic  seclusion,  perceived  the 
prudence  of  encouraging  those  who  remained 
in  the  active  world,  to  attend  to  the  cares 
of  marriage  and  offspring. 

But  let  us  hear  the  great  preacher  on 
parents  who  were  willing  that  their  sons 
should  marry.  "  You  are  not  anxious," 
says  Chrysostom,  "  for  the  virtue  of  your 
son,  but  for  his  wealth.  Yet  beware! 
Even  without  a  dowry,  women  abound  with 

*  Chrysott  in  Epitt  1  ad  Thesaa!.,  cap.  iv.,homiI. 
V.    Idem,  in  MatthaBum,  homil.  lix.^  torn,  vii.,  680. 

t  Codex  TheofkM.,  lib.  zii.,  tit.  xvii.,  i. 

t  Idem,  lib.  xii.,  tit  i.,  sec.  Iv. 

\  Chryeottom,  in  Acta  Apostolorom,  homil.  xi., 
torn,  ix.,  106. 
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pride,  and  mtq  prone  to  vain  glory  ;  but 
with  snch  an  acoesdon,  how  are  they  to  be 
borne  ?  The  object  of  marriage  is  not  to 
fill  our  houses  with  war  and  battle  (nolsfsov 
na$  futxis) — and  yet  how  many,  after  con- 
tracting rich  alliances,  have  daily  quarrels 
over  their  table !  Your  own  servants,  too, 
indulge  in  very  free  remarks  on  the  fortunes 
of  master  and  mistress : — ^'  Look  at  him  ; 
he  was  a  beggar  once,  with  scarcely  a  rag 
to  cover  him  ;  he  and  his  parents  were  the 
scum  of  the  earth  ;  my  mistress  has  all  the 
money.'  Though  you  hear  this,  it  does 
not  affect  you,  because  vou  have  not  the 
soul  of  a  gentleman.  I  (concludes  the  pri- 
mate) would  rather  be  a  pauper  ten  thou- 
sand times  over  than  be  enriched  by  a  wife." 
A  few  other  remarks,  too,  are  of  general  ap- 
plication. ^^  Husband  and  wife  must  not  oe 
quick  in  suspecting  each  other."  '^  It  is  very 
true  that  he  spends  all  the  day  with  his 
friends,  and  only  comes  home  at  a  late 
hour  [am.  an  early  one  ?]  :  if  she  be  wise, 
die  will  not  notice  it ;  but  if  she  does,  he 
must  not  resent  her  complaints."  Again, 
*'*'  Husband  and  wife  should  by  no  means  in- 
trude on  each  other's  province  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  servants.  She  must  have 
the  whole  sway  of  the  maids,  and  he  of  the 
men."*  But  sometimes  untoward  scenes 
would  occur,  against  which  it  was  difficult 
to  provide.!  The  saint  gives  us  this  speci- 
men of  a  curtain-lecture — one  worthy  of 
Mrs.  Caudle  : — "  Look  at  neighbor  So  and 
So  ! — {6  dslva  raneipbg  xeii  ix  tanei^Mv) — 

he  is  a  low  fellow,  and  his  parents  were 
nobodies.  But  he  is  ready  for  anything, 
and  bustles  about  the  world,  and  has  made 
his  fortune.  That  is  the  reason  that  his 
wife  is  covered  with  gold,  and  drives  white 
mules  to  her  oarriaffe,  and  goes  where  she 
likes,  with  neat  handmaidens,  and  troops  of 
eunuchs  in  her  train.  And  you,  you  coward, 
you  poltroon,  Hvavdqt  xat  JaUi,  you  sleepy 
hunks,  you  crouch  in  your  cell — oh !  un- 
happy woman  that  I  am !"  ^'  A  wife,"  says 
the  saint,  ^^  should  not  speak  thus  ;  yet  if 
she  persists,  her  husband  must  not  beat  her, 
but  smooth  her  down,  considering  that  she 
is  rather  flustered." 

With  these  and  many  other  Ardiiepisoo- 
pal  precepts  for  his  guidance,  a  young  man 
might  think  of  marrying.  The  next  diffi- 
culty to  be  got  over  respects  a  house.  A 
residence  fit  for  a  gentleman  must  not  stand 
in  a  row.     It  must  he  n,rus  in  urhe — fur- 

*  Quales  dtteends  sint  Uzoim,  ilL,  torn,  iii.,  261. 
t  Idem,  in  Epiat  ad  Ephet.,  cap.  homil.  zx.,  torn. 
zL,  17^ 


nished  with  a  peristyle  or  cloister,  with  a 
fountain  playing  in  the  midst,  and  the  area 
should  be  planted  with  delicate  shrubs  and 
flowers  waving  in  the  wind.  Hoe  and  there, 
too,  the  eye  must  be  attracted  by  vistas 
terminating  in  some  rich  monument  of  an- 
cient art.*  In  a  respectable  house,  the 
lofty  chambers  must  be  supported  by  pil- 
lars and  pilasters,  dasding  with  gilded 
capitals,  the  walls  inlaid  with  marble,  the 
floors  variegated  with  tesselated  pavements. 
But  we  need  not  dwell  on  sndi  things — ^for 
it  does  not  appear  that  as  to  them  there  was 
much  difference  between  Constantinople 
and  the  older  seats  of  Ghreek  and  Roman 
luxury.  The  display  of  gold  and  silver 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  quite  enormous, 
and  one  application  of  the  precious  metals 
stirs  especially  the  wrath  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom.  This  is  the  fashion  of  the  silver 
dfUdegj  which  we  may  suppose  he  could  not 
inspect  the  shops  in  the  Agora  without 
being  aware  of,  and  on  which  he  descants 
with  a  freedom  to  modem  ears  somewhat 
astounding : — '^  I  see  that  you  are  aghast  at 
my  reproof,  and  aghast  you  ought  to  be. 
It  is  indecency,  and  inhumanity,  and  bar- 
barity. I  fear  that  in  the  process  of  their 
madness,  women  will  become  monsters. 
Yes,  if  it  were  not  for  shame,  they  would 
have  their  hair,  their  lips,  their  eyebrows 
of  gold.  Alas,  that  they  cannot  imitate 
the  king  of  Persia's  beard,  and  have  such 
an  appendage  decked  with  gokl  leaf.  I  tell 
you,  if  you  persist  in  such  conduct,  I  will 
drive  you  from  the  sacred  threshold,  "f — ^To 
ascend  a  little  from  this  delicate  minutiie— 
the  few  that  were  book  fanciers  prided 
themselves  on  the  texture  of  the  paper,;]; 
the  beauty  of  the  letters,  and  the  golden 
illuminations.  The  happy  invention  of 
illustrated  Bibles  and  prayer-books  must  be 
ascribed  to  Constantinople. 

Though  their  rooms  were  crammed  with 
objects  of  show  and  virtUj  the  gentry  were 
not  addicted  to  much  private  gaiety.  Their 
passion  was  for  the  circus  and  the  hippo- 
drome,  and  a  showy  ride  through  the 
agora.  Indeed,  company  at  home  must 
have  been  a  very  dull  affiiir  when  the 
younger  branches  were  wholly  excluded 
from  it,  and  the  elder  had  few  of  those 


*  A  long  list  of  statues  at  Constantinople  has 
been  collected  by  Heyne  in  the  eleventh  volume  of 
the  **  Commentationes  Gottingenset,**  p.  3,  but  it 
gives  little  mora  than  the  names. 

t  Chrysost  in  Epist  ad  Coloss.,  cap.  iii.,  homil. 
viL,  tom.  xi.,  435. 

iChiysofltin  Joaanem,  hoaiiL  zzzii.,  torn.  TiH., 
p.  316. 
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oomplishments  that   sweeten   modem    so- 
ciety ;  tbo  ladies  neither  sang  nor  played, 
and  the  days  had  long  passed  away  since 
music  was  indispensable  in  the  education  of 
a  Grecian  gentleman.     It  is  doubtless  on 
this  account  that  we  hear  little  of  private  en- 
tertainments, except  in  the  shape  of  dinners 
— and  here,  no  doubt,  was  an  ample  field,  on 
which,  with  unbroken  leisure,  long  purses, 
and  inventive  genius,  they  expatiated  with- 
out restraint.     The  Byzantines  of  an  elder 
day  had  fed  like  gluttons ;  all  that  they  ate 
was  steeped  in  wormwood,  or  smelled  of  salt 
water  and  garlic.     According  to  Diphilus,* 
they   devoured  such   quantities   of  young 
tunnies,  that  their  whole  frame  well  nigh 
became  glutinous,  and  it  was  thought  that 
they  would  have  been  absorbed  in  mucilage. 
In  the  same  days  of  barbarity   they  had 
been  given  to  tipple  at  taverns,  and  had 
even  corrupted  their  neighbors,  the  blind 
but    temperate    Chaloedonians,    till   they 
were  transformed  into  a  city  of  drunkards. 
But   intellect  at    length  marched   to   the 
East ;  and  though  the  Constantinopolitans 
might  have  retained  to  the  last  a  secret 
fondness  for  the  tavern  and  its  hostess,  it 
was   but  the   ^  Veteris  vestigia  flammso,' 
smouldering  among  the  very  embers  of  the 
populace.     The  upper  classes  were  luxuri- 
ous,— shamefully  so,  but  not  so  much  from 
crossness  of  appetite  as  from  a  passion  for 
display.     We  have  not  room  at  present  for 
particulars   of  their   deipnosophism  :    but 
the  Editors  of  Athen»us,  and  of  the  Ro- 
man  Satirists,   have   not    drawn   on   the 
fathers  of  the  Greek  Church  as  they  ought 
to  have  done. 

Was  there  any  resemblance  between  the 
Amphitryon  who  took  his  fashionable  pro- 
menade in  the  porticoes  of  the  baths  of 
Zeuxippus,  and  him  who  is  listless  at  Chel- 
tenham or  earnest  in  Pall  Mall  ?  Our 
readerf  will  reply  in  the  negative  if  they 
look  only  on  the  outer  man.  The  fashion 
as  well  as  the  material  of  his  clothing  defies 
comparison  with  ours.  When  the  weather 
was  hot,  he  would  not  venture  out  but  in 
silks ;  if  wet  and  dirty,  he  did  not  appear 
at  all,  except  in  his  carriage,  in  which  he 
sat  rather  in  the  style  of  a  newly  elected 
Lord  Mayor  than  like  a  private  gentleman. 
They  did  not  like  the  word — and  yet  very 
much  exemplified  the  thing  which  their 
forefathers  called — fiapavula.  "  The  mo- 
neyed man,"  says  Chrysostom,  '^  knits  hb 

•  Apod  Athensum,  lib.  iv.,  ca|i.  ix.,  torn,  ii^  p,  21, 
Sckweighaimier. 


brow,  and  sits  forward  in  thp  carriage,  and 
seems  to  touch  the  clouds  in  nis  transported 
fancy.       When    mounted    on    horseback, 
troops  of  lictors  clear  his  way  through  the 
agora,  as  though  he  would  put  all  the  street 
to  flight.     No  wolf  or  lion  is  so  unsociable : 
he  will  haunt  with  his  kind,  but  the  rich 
disciple  makes  a  desert  before  him."     A 
master  could  no  more   appear  in   public 
without  his  slaves  than  a  lady  without  her 
mules.*     If  he  put  his  head  out  of  doors 
he  would  be  jeered  back  again,  unless  his 
retinue  supported  him.     A  gilded  bridlet 
hung  on  his  horse's  neck,  a  gilded  livery 
bedizzened   the  servants ;    his   own  attire 
was  all  golden,  even  to  the  girdle  and  the 
shoes.     This  matter  of  shoes  must  not  be 
too  cursorily  despatched;    of  all  matters 
of  display  it  was  what  an  ancient  beau 
could  least  readily  surrender ;    indeed,  it 
was  a  taste  indigenous  in  the  Grecian  char- 
acter,! and  such  as  philosophers  and  arch- 
bishops assailed  with  equal  impotency.     It 
had  captivated  the  subtlest  of  politioians§ 
and  the  profoundest  of  savants,     Aristotle 
was  not  less  studious  of  his  shoes  than  his 
wig ;  and  why  should  a  fine  gentleman  of 
the  fourth  century  be  trucculently  criti- 
cised } 

No,  Chrysostom  should  have  spared  the 
shoes,  but  forbearance  was  not  his  attri- 
bute. Imagine  our  venerated  Diocesan 
thus  haranguing  from  the  Chapel  Royal. 
We  say  it  not  to  raise  merriment  at  one  so 
eminent  as  Chrysostom,  but  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  altered  forms  of  the  world. 
"  Come,  then,  let  us  sift  the  matter  and  see 
its  enormity.  When  you  sew  on  your  shoes 
those  silken  threads  which  you  ought  not 
even  to  weave  into  your  mantles,  what 
ridicule  does  it  not  deserve  ^  Ships  are 
built,  rowers  and  steersmen  collected,  sails 
unfurled,  and  ocean  furrowed ;  wife,  chil- 
dren, country  are  abandoned,  and  the  soul 
of  the  merchant  hazarded  to  the  waves — 
and  all  that  you  may  get  these  silken 
threads  and  beautify  that  upper  leather ! 
How  can  he  have  heavenly  ideas  who  is  nice 
about  the  texture  of  silk,  the  delicacy  of 
its  color,  the  ivy  tint  which  results  from  the 
due  disposition  of  the  threads?  No,  his 
soul  is  for  ever  in  the  mire,  while  he  goes 
on  tiptoe  through  the  agora.  He  begets  to 
himself  sorrow  and  despair,  lest  in  winter 

*  Chrysost  in  Joannem,  Ixzx.,  torn.  vilL,  544, 549. 
t  Idem  in  Pialmum.  xLviii.,  torn,  v.,  627. 
X  See  Plato*8  Phaedo,  cap.  iz^  cum  notis  Stall- 
baum. 
^  See  Athenstu,  lib.  zii^  cap.  zlni. 
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he  slip  into  the  mud,  and  in  summer  shuffle 
in  the  dust.  Oh !  my  friend,^  how  oanst 
thou  be  so  troubled  about  thy  shoes  ? — 
Learn  their  true  utilitj.  Shoes  were  de- 
signed for  trampling  on  the  filth  and  un- 
seemliness of  the  pavement ;  if  this  will 
not  suffioe  thee,  take  them  up  and  hang 
them  round  thy  neck,  or  stick  them  on  thy 
head.''^ 

They  were  as  superstitious  as  Dr.  John- 
son about  setting  the  right  foot  foremost, 
and  also  the  right  shoe.  ^^  That  wretch  of 
a  slave  when  he  put  on  my  shoes  gave  me 
the  left  one  first — ^Heaven  avert  mischief — 
and  when  I  came  out  of  doors  I  put  the 
left  foot  first !  Here  is  misfortune  brewine ; 
and  when  I  got  into  the  street,  my  right 
eye  winked — I  shall  pay  for  it  with  my 
tears — besides,  a  donkey  brayed,  a  cock 
crew,  somebody  sneesed,  and  the  first  per- 
son I  saw  had  only  one  eye  and  was  lame. 
But,  worst  of  all,  I  met  one  of  the  religious 
sisterhood  (naQdapog)  —  there  is  nothing 
coming  in  to-day.  I  wish  I  had  met  a 
frailer  sister  {n6qpij)\  then,  indeed,  would 
gain  betide  me,  and  I  should  make  cent,  per 
cent.'*  *'  I  see,"  cries  the  preacher,  '*  how 
you  crouch  for  shame,  and  beat  your  fore- 
heads, and  creep  into  the  earth  ;  but  be  ye 
not  adiamed  at  my  words,  but  at  your  own 
deeds.  To  avert  these  dangers  of  the  road, 
you  bind  your  head  and  feet  with  charms 
and  amulets,  and  the  names  of  riveriy  and 
the  great  Alexander's  brasen  coins !  Ye 
who  are  the  disciples  of  the  Cross  seek  your 
preservation  from  the  likeness  of  a  Gentile 

kin«!"t 

Ine  construction  of  the  carriage  was  an 
indication  of  the  rank  of  its  possessor. 
Theodosius  adopted  this  matter  among  his 
imperial  cares.  He  directs^  that  the  Ho- 
naroHy  t.  e., functionaries,  on  the  expiration 
of  their  office,  whether  civil  or  military, 
shall  in  general  continue  to  use  the  car- 
riage proper  to  their  station — ^the  two- 
horsed  Carruca — ^within  the  city — sacra- 
tissimi  nominis — ^the  name  of  Constantine. 
It  was  probably  one  with  four  wheels,  and 
covered — a  modem  improvement  on  the 
ancient  Rheda.  Those  who  were  ostenta- 
tiously disposed  made  it  as  conspicuous  as 
possible  by  its  height ;  yet  it  was  but  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  distend  it  to  the 

*  Chijtott  in  Matthaam,  homlL  xliz.,  tom^  vii., 
974 

_  t  Chryioftad  niaminandot  Gat^chetit,  iil^  torn. 
ii-fS^T:  and  in  Epitt  ad  Ephet.,cap.iT.,homiLzii., 
torn.  xL  106. 

t  Codex  Theod.,  Ub.  xiv.,  tit  xiL,  lex.  i. 
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honors  and  dimensions  of  the  Carpentum. 
Tki$  was  a  distinction  with  which  all  ex- 
ministers  must  dispense.  It  was  confined 
to  the  emperor  ana  a  few  of  the  hi^est 
actual  dignitaries  of  office.  That  of  Con- 
stantine was  covered  with  gold  and  radiant 
with  gems,  and  inferior  ones  were  inlaid 
with  gold  and  silver.  Being  of  very  grand 
and  towering  aspect,  it  was  considered  too 
elating  for  women  ;  no  head  but  that  of  the 
empress  was  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  and 
she  was  equal  to  four  horses  along  with  it 
— a  privilege  inadmissible  for  'any  other 
class  of  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

And  for  what  all  this  limitless  profusion 
of  display  ?  The  emperors  had  already 
learned  to  seclude  themselves  for  the  most 
part  in  more  than  Asiatic  pomp,  nor  did 
they  offe/  the  attractions  ana  emulation  of 
what  modems  call  a  court.  The  opulent 
were  extravagant  for  the  mere  sake  of 
show ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  unfortunate 
attendants  on  despotic  governments  that 
the  wealth  of  their  nobility  is  not  applied 
as  an  instrument  ,of  power  or  influence,  but 
absorbed  in  mere  ostentation.  Where 
there  is  no  subdivision  of  power  this  be- 
comes the  only  channel  that  ffreat  wealth 
finds  for  its  disbursement :  or  if  the  dispo- 
sition prompt  to  more  exciting  pursuits, 
a  resource  is  found  at  the  race-course  or  the 
gaming-table.  To  the  latter  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Constantinopolitans  were 
particularly  addicted.  Dice  and  drafts 
mifht  be  found  in  most  houses,  but  rather 
to  beguile  the  time  than  from  the  genuine 
love  of  gambling.  **  They  preferred  sitting 
in  the  agora,  that  paradise  of  ancient 
Greeks,  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  their 
delicious  climate,  and  in  such  conversation 
as  the  day  afforded.  The  duties  of  the 
bath,  to  be  sure,  cost  some  time ;  those 
vulgar  persons  who  had  none  of  their  own 
were  oMiged  to  wo  out  in  search  of  it — buf 
they  hastened  home  immediately  after- 
wards and  enjoyed  its  full  effects  by  some 
hours  of  tranquil  repose.  Indeed,  the  pur- 
suit must  have  consumed  a  good  part  of  the 
day,  for  all  persons,  not  in  the  station  of  a 
bishop,  reckoned  two  baths  per  diem  an 
allowable  gratification.  Even  Sisinius,  the 
Novatian  or  Puritan  bishop,  rebuked  the 
cavil  that  he  indulged  in  it  too  much  by 
stating  that  he  limited  himself  to  twice 
only.f , 


•  Chi7BoetinJoaonem,homil.xxxii.,t0iD.viii^ 
p.  217. 
t  Sofomen,  lib.  viiL,  cap.  1. 
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GibBon  bas  told  ns  enougli  about  tbe 
Byzantine  Hippodromists  and  tbeir  fanotis 
^aSBicms.     It  is  tbos  that  Gre^.  Nazianzcn 
compares  them  with  tbe  auditors  of  the 
Bophtsts:    ''Tbe  attendants  at  the  circns 
are  not  marc  earnest  than  they.     There 
men  leap  and  shout,  and  cast  dust  into  the 
sky ;  trhile  on  then*  seats  they  drive  the 
chariot,  they  beat  the  air,  tbey  ply  their 
quivering  fingers  like  a  lash^  to  turn  their 
horses  from  side  to  side,  though  really  in- 
capable of  anything.     And  who  are  they 
that  act  thus  ?     The  poor  and  the  destitute 
— men  who  have  not  provision  for  a  day." 
Poverty,  business,  and  duty  were  alike  ar- 
rested by  the  surpassing  claims  of  the  hip- 
podrome.    "  Thither,"  says  Chrysostom,* 
"  the  whole  city  removes  ;  and  dwellings 
and  agora  are  evacuated  for  the  frantic  ex- 
hibition.    Not  the  hippodrome  onlv,  but 
bouses,  garrets,  roofs,  and  handng  hills  are 
all  prc-occupied.      No  infirmity  represses 
the  insatiable  passion,  but  aged  men,  in 
dishonor  of  their  hoariness,  rush  thither 
more   impetuously  than    youths  in    their 
prime*     When  attending  our  churches  they 
grow  sick,  and  weary^  and  listless ;  they 
complain  there  is  no  room,  that  thev  are 
8uffocated,  and  the  like  ;  but  in  the  hippo- 
drome they  bear  to  be  trampled  on  and 
pushed  and  squeezed  with  intolerable  vio- 
lence ;  yes,  in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand 
worse  annoyances  they  luxuriate  as  though 
upon  a  grassy  lawn."     It  had  no  roof — ap- 
parently not  even  an  awning ;  yet  when  the 
rain  was  driving  in  torrents  and  the  wind 
beating  in  their  faces,  or  the  sun  blazing 
over  their  heads,  they  stood  in  the  same 
wild  eagerness  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
careless  of  its  inclemency  or  the  long  jour- 
ney which  many  had  made  to  reach  the 
spot.     But  even  this  was  aggravated  by  the 
season  at  which  the  celebration  occured  ;  it 
was  not  enough  to  violate  the  solemnity  of 
Lent — even  the  sacred  day  of  our  Lord's 
Ctucifiction  was  profaned  by  this  madness. 
'*  Is  it  to  be  borne,  is  it  to  be  endured  .^" 
cries  the   impassioned    preacher — "  Some 
have  left  our  assemblies  to-day  and  been 
80  frantic  as  to  fill  the  whole  city  with 
shouting  and  uproar   and  lai^hter — that 
laughter  that  shall  be  turned  into  mourn- 
ing.    In  the  interior  of  my  house  I  heard 
the  shout  break  forth,  and  suffered  more 
UDguish   than  the  storm-tossed  mariner — 
more  terribly  did  this  tempest  light  on  me, 
while  noUes  were  applanding  from  high 

•  Chryiott.,  De  Anna,  ierm;  Sv,  torn,  iv,  846. 


places,  and  the  populace  nrsing  the  driver? 
from  below.     Tnis,  in  tbe  city  of  Apostles, 
the  city  which  boasts  of  St.  Andrew  for  it» 
doctor, — this,  in  the  multitude  of  Christ's 
disciples, — this,  on  the  day  when  your  Lord 
was  crucified  for  the  world,  when  Vneh  a 
victim  was  bleeding  and  Paradise  was  open- 
ing, and  the  jeurse  was  ceasing,  and  sin  was^ 
vanishing,  and  the  interminable  war  wa» 
being  pacified,   and  reconciliation  was  in 
progress  between  God  and  man,  and  all 
things  were  resuming  their  original  bright- 
ness !'^    That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
complete  the  impiety,  the  next  day,  was- 
diversified  by  theatrical  riiows  ;  *^  a  transit 
tion  from  the  smoke  to  the  fke^  and  to  s 
gulf  still  deeper  than  befcn*e.     Yon  see  the 
actresses  come  forth  with  gold  embroidered 
robes,  with   effeminate  and  wanton  step, 
and  meretricious  songs  and  equivocal  ex- 
pressions, and  you  press  forward  and  im-^ 
Dibe  it  all  !"*     So  ended  the  Lent  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.n.  399.     Easter  Sunday  wa» 
ushered  in  by  fresh  entertainments  at  the 
hippodrome — but  it  was  u  fatal  occasion  ; 
an   officer  in  the  service  of  the  Praetor, 
whose  house  was  already  decked  for  hi? 
marriage  on  the  following  day,  participated 
in  the  games ;  the  rival  charioteers  over- 
took bim  before  be  could  escape,  and  in  a 
moment  his  head  and  limbs  were  dissevered 
from  the  body.     In  tbe  midst  of  wailing 
women  the  mutilated  corpse  was  conveyed 
to  the  newly  prepared  abode,  and  the  agora 
resounded  with  lamentations. 

Equal  in  public  estimation  with  tbe  hip- 
podrome was  the  theatre ;  but  it  was  not 
appropriated  exclusively  to  dramatic  en- 
tertainments:  musicians,  wrestlers^  even 
orators,  enjoyed  it  as  the  field  of  their  ex- 
hibition, "f  In  the  proper  office  of  the 
theatre  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
national  taste  had  totally  degenerated:  they 
still  spoke  the  lat^age  and  possessed  the 
works  of  its  highest  masters,  out  the  faeal- 
ty  for  enjoying  them  was  gone.  The  stage 
was  usurped  by  gaudy  courtesans,  who  oc- 
casionally, however,  varied  the  seduction  by 
appearing  in  puris  naturaUhus  ;%  the  plays 
and  songs  were  worthy  of  the  actresses ; 
thev  turned  on  nothing  but  illicit  intrigues ; 
and  a  favorite  catastrophe  was  hanging, 
Tbe  ordiestra  presented  every  variety  of 
jUggler.     Constantine  had   abolished  the 

*  Crysost,  Contra  Lndot  et  Theatre,  torn.  n«, 
315.    Idem  in  Uliid,  Pater  mens,  torn.  xiL,  520. 

t  Chiysost,  in  JoanBen,  homil.,  i.  torn,  riii^  pp. 
1,  3. 

I  Chryiost  in  Epist.,  1  ad  Theml.,  cap.  iv., 
homil.  Ti.,  torn,  xi.^  538. 
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gladiatorial  shows,  and  the  Venatio  had 
not  thriven  equally  when  its  sangoary  rival 
was  withdrawn;  the  wild  beasts  were  re- 
tained, but  less  admired,  though  imperial 
edicts  still  provided  for  the  supply  of  the 
faithful  city.  The  jungles*  of  the  Eu- 
phrates were  still  drained  of  their  inhabi- 
tants to  replenish  the  dens  and  amphithea- 
tres of  the  empire ;  but  the  altered  dispo- 
sition of  the  citizens  was  evinced  even  in 
the  treatment  of  their  animals,  and  tame 
lions  had  become  more  acceptable  than 
wild  ones.  Formerly,  the  numerous  cities 
on  their  route  had  been  seriously  aggrieved 
by  the  expenditure  required  for  their  trans- 
mission. Three  or  rour  months  had  been 
spent  in  a  single  halt ;  but  this  was  limited 
by  the  younger  Theodosius,  who  forbade 
their  being  detained  more  than  a  week  in 
one  place. 

Tne  Agora  fills  many  an  angry  page  of 
St.  Chrysostom.  Nothins  was  respectable 
that  had  not  figured  on  this  Grande  Place. 
It  was  a  hole-and-corner  business  that  did 
not  appear  in  the  Agora.  There  the  idlers 
sunned,  or  cooled,  or  rested  themselves, 
and  scanned  with  equal  complacency  the 


marriage  procession  of  one  friend,  and  the 
funeral  grandeur  of  another;*  an  exhibi- 
tion of  tumblers  or  jugglers,  or  the  march 
of  a  criminal  attended  by  myriads  of  rab- 
ble to  the  place  of  execution.  The  loung- 
ers had  much  amusement  from  the  placards, 
among  whidi  those  about  runaway  slaves 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  numerous. 
But  vary  what  might,  there  was  one  most 
offensive  object  which  the  Agora  could  al- 
ways exhibit — at  least  whenever  St.  Chry- 
sostom had  occasion  to  pass  through  it. 
This  was  a  troop  of  heretics.  "  You  shall 
not  fail  to  discry  them,  strung  in  knots 
here  and  there,  in  close  discourse,  full  of 
malice  and  machination,  very  smooth- 
tongued, yet  with  knitted  brows.  Besides, 
they  are  invincibly  yellow-visaed  (yrtltfoy 
ixovat  r6  x(t^l^)  \  they  inherit  it  from  their 
unhappy  leader  (Eunomins) ;  and  all  the 
drugs  of  the  pharmacopoeia  could  not  re- 
duce them  to  a  salutary  hue.  "f 

We  must  now  close  our  portfolio.  We 
hope  we  have  taxed  it  sufficiently  to  satisfy 
our  lay  readers  that  some  amusement  as 
well  as  instruction,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Byzantine  fathers. 


.Froa    the  Foreiga    Qnarterlj    Review. 
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The  position  and  character  of  men  of  let- 
ters has  lately  been  much  discussed,  and  it 
cannot  well  be  thought  that  it  is  a  subject 
that  concerns  themselves  alone.  If  it  be 
important  to  know  in  what  manner  is  exer- 
cised the  smallest  fractional  part  of  a 
ohoioe  of  a  l^islator,  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  indifierence  to  society  to  ask  how  they 
are  likely  to  execute  their  office,  ^o  have 
the  most  direct  influence  in  forming  the 
great  unwritten  law  of  opinion,  of  whose 
mcreasing  power  we  have  at  this  moment 
in  the  pmitical  world,  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample. It  is  ta  the  personal  character  of 
Hwder  as.  a  noble  specimen  of  the  man  of 
letters,  that  we  would  wish  at  present 
chiefly  to  call  our  readers'  attention,  for 
tbou^  no  one  will  dispute  his  ridit  to  the 
place  trtiioh  has  been  assigned  him,  among 

«  Cod«z  Theod.,  Ub.  XT^  tit  xL,  kx.  u^  with  Golh- 
ofrad'a  note. 


the  very  foremost  names  of  Grerman  lite- 
rature, we  cannot  but  think  his  claims  rest 
as  much,  if  not  more,  on  the  influence  he 
exercised  over  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
direction  he  gave  to  the  spirit  of  his  time, 
than  on  the  merits,  great  as  they  are,  of 
any  of  the  works  that  he  has  left  behind. 

It  appears  especially  desirable  at  present 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  one  who  to  a 
great  extent  realised  the  high  idea  of  a 
true  scholar,  loving  learning  with  the  en- 
thusiasm that  belong  to  the  character,  yet 
never  failing  to  recognise  the  great  teach- 
ings of  nature  as  above  all  learning  ;  who 
united  the  greatest  sensibility  to  the  most 
refined  and  cultivated  taste  ;  who  possessed 
vast  and  comprehensive  attainments,  yet  in 
whom  the  central  fire  of  genius  was  strong 

•  Chnriost,  torn,  ii.,  p.  831;  Be  Droside,  Maat)rre, 
t  Phifostorgias,  Hittoria  Kcdef iutica,  torn,  iii^ 
524.  Yalesini. 
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enough  to  fuse  the  whole  mass  of  aoquired 
knoT^edge  into  one  glowing  boaj  of 
light. 

The  earlj  life  of  Johann  Gottlieb  yon 
Herder*  was,  like  that  of  almost  all  the 
intellectuallj  distinguished  men  of  Ger- 
many of  that  time,  with  the  exception  of 
Goethe,  a  life  of  obscurity  and  privation. 
He  was  bom  in  1744,  in  Mohringen,  a 
small  town  in  Prussia,  where  his  father 
was  the  teacher  of  a  girl's  school,  and  at 
the  same  time  bell-ringer  at  the  church,  and 
no  ordinary  amount  of  industry  and  frugal- 
ity was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
a  family  on  the  revenues  derived  from  both 
these  sources.  His  mother  was  a  diligent 
and  thoughtful  housewife,  and  the  family 
were  not  only  early  accustomed  to  industry 
and  order,  but  brought  up  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  affection  towards  each  other,  that 
took  the  sharpest  sting  from  their  poverty, 
and  might  have  made  them  objects  of  imi- 
tation to  many  a  more  richly-furnished 
home. 

Of  his  parents.  Herder  always  spoke  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  tenderness,  though 
sometimes  with  resret  of  the  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  his  early  education.  He  never 
failed,  however,  to  acknowledge  the  bene- 
fits he  had  derived  from  the  strictness  and 
domestic  sobriety  in  which  he  was  brought 
up,  and  to  dwell  with  affectionate  remem- 
brance on  the  venerable  character  of  his 
father,  and  the  delightful  reward  it  was  to 
him,  when,  after  some  unusual  exertion,  he 
would  lay  his  hand  upon  his  son's  head  and 
call  himhis  "  Gottesfriede"  (God's  Peace.) 

The  day  passed  in  honest  industry  was 
usually  closed  in  the  Herder  family  with 
the  singing  of  a  hymn,  for  they  had  brought 
this  and  other  simple  pious  customs  with 
them  from  Silesia,  whenoe  the  family  had 
been  driven  by  the  religious  persecutions  of 
the  preceding  centurv,  and  their  content  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  duty,  the  mutual  at- 
tachment of  the  children,  and  their  filial 
reverence  for  their  parents,  made  a  little  do- 
mestic paradise  of  the  abode,  which,  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  ^^  poverty  had  shut 
in  with  a  hedge  of  thorns.'      It  is  in  such  a 

•  Thft  greatnaM  implied  by  the  von  was,  ai  oar 
leaden  are  probably  aware,  one  which  Herder 
**  aehieTed,**  and  was  not  born  to.  He  was  reproach- 
ed, not  without  apparent  reason,  for  the  weakness 
implied  in  his  acceptance  of  this  maik  of  nohilitj, 
bat  a  perfectly  satimctory  motive  was  assigned  wr 
his  doing  so;  namely,  that  of  secaring  his  son  in 
the  possession  of  an  estate  in  Bavaria,  which  coald 
Bot  otherwise  according,  to  the  laws  of  the  coan- 
tiy,  be  soeasilj  done. 


soil  as  this  that  one  might  expect  rich  blos- 
soms to  spring  up. 

Among  the  less  agreeable  recollections  of 
Herder's  childhood,  we  find  noted  that  of 
certain  periodical  physickings,  to  which,  on 
the  principle  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  the  children  were  subjected  at  appoint- 
ed seasons,  having  to  swallow  vast  quanti- 
ties of  powders  against  worms,  as  well  as  of 
herb  tea — a  medicament  in  which  German 
housewives  still  have  boundless  faith.  For- 
tunately, the  health  of  Herder  at  this  pe- 
riod was  strong  enough  to  defy  any  amount 
of  medical  practice. 

His  earliest  guide  to  the  ^^  humanities," 
was  a  certain  Rector  Grimm,  a  lonely,  mis- 
anthropical man,  who  swayed  with  sternest 
rule — worthy  of  his  name— the  birchen 
sceptre  of  the  town  school,  and  who,  in  the 
enforcement  of  grammatical  laws,  was  in- 
deed grimy  and  inexorable  as  death.  The 
young  Herder,  however,  who  we  may  fancy 
was  one  of  his  best  scholars,  seems  to  have 
found  favor  in  his  eyes,  and  was  always 
willing,  in  after  life,  to  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  the  strict  discipline  of  Rec- 
tor Grrimm — albeit  he  appears  to  us  but  as 
what  our  most  respected  Diogenes  Teufels- 
dreckh  calls'^ a  hide-bound  pedant,  who 
knew  of  the  human  soul  only  that  it  had  a 
faculty  called  memory — ^to  be  acted  upon 
through  the  muscular  interments." 

Of  the  recreations  of  these  school-days, 
we  hear  only  that  the  boy  was  passionately 
fond  of  music,  and  partook,  with  a  great 
number  of  other  pupils,  of  lessons  in  the 
divine  art,  given  on  an  old  harpsichord, 
that  was  hauled  every  time,  for  that  pur- 
pose, firom  one  school-room  into  the  other ; 
his  happiest  hours  were  those  when  he  could 
escape  with  a  book  into  the  garden,  and 
sitting  there,  perched  in  a  larse  cherry-tree, 
among  songs  of  birds  and  migrant  blos- 
soms, cultivate,  at  the  same  time,  an  ao- 
quaintanoe  with  nature,  and  with  the  heroic 
antique  world  to  which  his  classical  acquire- 
ments were  soon  sufficient  to  afford  him  an 
entrance.  His  command  of  books  appears, 
at  this  time,  to  have  been  very  inadequate 
to  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  ;  and 
it  is  mentioned  by  one  who  knew  him  in 
his  boyhood,  that  if  in  passing  a  house  in 
his  native  village,  he  ever  happened  to  see 
throuffh  the  window  such  a  treasure  as  a 
book  Tying  there,  he  could  not  resist  going 
in  to  beg  the  loan  of  it.  In  ordinary  caaes, 
a  scanty  supply  of  intellectual  food  b,  per- 
haps, safer  than  an  immoderate  one,  but  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  overtask  the 
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digestiye  powers  of  Herder.  Whatever 
were  his  privations,  however,  he  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  rich  in  many  estimable  bless- 
ings ;  and  among  them,  not  the  least  was 
the  eharacter  of  the  venerable  pastor,  Wil- 
liamovins,  from  whom  he  received  his  first 
religious  instruction,  and  of  whom  he  has 
preserved  the  recollection  in  his  ideal  pic- 
ture of  a  preacher  and  shepherd  of  souls, 
entitled  the  "  Orator  of  God. »' 

The  love  and  reverence  which  Herder 
bore  towards  his  early  friend,  Williamovius, 
was  naturally  transferred,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  next  spiritual  pastor  and 
master  with  whom  he  came  in  contact — ^a 
certain  Diaconus  Treschko — ^who  succeeded 
Williamovius  as  pastor  of  Mohrungen,  and 
who  now  took  the  clever  sixteen  years  old 
Latin  scholar  into  his  house,  and  afforded 
him  lodging,  not  boards  in  return  for  the 
labor  of  transcribing  his  prosy  ioi-^iant 
moral  and  religious  writings.  A  rather 
more  valuable  privilege  attached  to  this  em- 
ployment, was  the  use  of  a  good  library,  of 
which  Herder  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself. 
On  one  occasion  we  hear  some  alarm  was 
exhibited  by  his  being  found  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  night,  fast  asleep,  and  undressed,  on 
the  outside  of  his  bed,  with  a  quantity  of 
books,  old  and  new,  German  poets  and 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  lying,  mostly 
open,  on  the  floor,  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
a  burning  candle. 

Herder's  first  step  into  the  great  wide 
world,  from  the  secluded  village  in  which 
he  was  bom,  was  made  when  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  of  |ge,  in  company  with  an  army 
surgeon,  who,  returning  with  his  regiment 
from  the  Seven  Years'  War,  was  quartered 
at  Mohrungen,  and  taking  a  fancy  to  the 
lad,  offered  to  introduce  him  gratuitously 
to  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  to  at- 
tempt the  cure  of  a  disease  of  the  eye, 
which  had  abeady  manifested  itself,  and 
continued  to  trouble  him  through  life. 
Herder,  on  his  side,  was  to  requite  these 
services  to  the  best  of  his  power,  by  the 
translation  into  Latin  of  a  medical  treatise, 
to  be  presented  as  a  specimen  of  the  learn- 
ing and  skill  of  the  above-mentioned  army 
surgeon,  and  whereby  he  afterwards  obtain- 
ed an  appointment  whidi  he  had  been  long 
soliciting. 

To  the  profession  of  medicine.  Herder  had 
no  peculiar  vocation,  but  he  naturally  pre- 
ferred it  to  the  only  alternative  presented 
to  him,  of  a  common  mechanical  trade ; 
especially  when  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
spect of  visiting  distant  cities,  the^^  fresh 


fields  and  pastures  new"  of  an  untried  world, 
which  always  look  so  bright  and  tempting 
when  glittering  in  the  morning  dew.  He 
accompanied  his  new  Mend,  therefore,  to 
Konigsberg,  and  was  wonderfullv  impressed, 
we  are  told,  at  the  sight  of  this  ^' great, 
btisy,  and  populous  city,"  (it  contained 
rather  less  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Marylebone,)  which  he  appeared 
to  him,  after  quiet,  stupid  little  Mohrun- 
gen, like  "  half  a  world."  To  his  latest 
day,  the  n^mes  and  positions  of  its  streets 
and  churches,  its  principal  houses  of  busi- 
ness, its  gardens  and  public  places,  remained 
as  fresh  in  his  memory  as  if  he  had  seen 
them  the  day  before. 

He  now  applied  himself  with  his  wonted 
diligence  to  the  study  of  tbe  healing  art : 
but  though  the  ^'  spirit  was  willing,  the  flesh 
was  weak."  He  fainted  at  the  first  dissec- 
tion which  he  witnessed,  and  was  advised 
to  turn  his  attention  rather  to  the  cure  of 
souls  than  of  bodies :  that  being  generally 
esteemed  an  easier  trade.  Alas  !  could  we 
lay  bare  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  body,  we  might  often  find  still 
more  to  shake  our  nerves. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Her- 
der, than  the  proposed  change  in  his  voca- 
tion, but  two  difficulties  presented  them- 
selves; in  the  first  place,  he  feared  his 
acquirements  might  be  deemed  insufficient, 
and  secondly,  his  whole  available  capital 
consisted  of  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  a  fee 
on  entering  his  name  as  a  student  of  theol- 
ogy. But  Doth  these  obstacles  were  happilv 
overcome  ;  he  passed  triumphantly  througn 
the  requisite  examination,  and  the  fee  turn- 
ing out  to  be  less  than  he  supposed— some- 
what less  than  his  entire  fortune — a  small 
balance  was  left.  The  next  step  was  to 
announce  the  change  to  his  parents,  and  his 
friends,  the  regimental  surgeon,  who  had 
now  left  him  to  follow  his  fortune  to  St. 
Petersburg.  To  the  former  he  wrote,  as- 
suring them  that  he  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain himself  in  future,  and  would  require 
no  assistance.  The  latter,  in  answer  to  his 
epistle,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  friendly 
reproaches,  urging  strongly,  the  very  small 
profits  to  be  derived  from  divinity,  and  the 
far  higher  rate  at  which  people  were  willing 
to  pay  those  who  watched  over  the  welfare 
of  their  mortal  and  perishable  part.  But 
he  had  now  found  his  true  vocation,  and 
nothing  could  turn  him  from  it. 

With  the  assistance  of  an  old  schoolfel- 
low, he  procureda  small  lodging,  and  there 
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remained, ''  shut  up  in  measureless  content,'^ 
and  looking  cheerfully  forward,  though 
knowing  scarcely  more  than  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  where  he  was  to  find  subsistenoe. 
We  hear  that  in  the  following  year  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  in  the  Collegium 
Fridericianumy  and  also  that,  in  the  in- 
terim, very  strict  economy  was  necessary, 
since  he  had  many  days  nothing  more  to 
eat  than  a  dry  roll ;  but  one  would  like  to 
know  where  even  the  roll  came  from. 
Something  is  said  about  a  small  present 
from  some*  friends  in  Mohrungen,  and  as 
we  find  him  extant  on  the  following  and  for 
many  subsequent  years,  he  evidently  was 
not  starved — but  by  what  means  he  avoided 
ed  this  consummation  does  not  appear. 
Probably  it  was  by  giving  private  lessons, 
as  at  a  subsequent  period. 

The  vocation  of  a  teacher,  Herder  re- 
garded as  above  all  others  dignified,  and 
rich  in  opportunities  of  usefulness  ;  and 
as  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  friendship 
not  only  of  his  college  associates  and  pu- 
pils, but  of  several  of  the  most  cultivated 
families  in  Konigsberg,  in  whose  circle  he 
was  always  warmly  welcomed^  he  looked 
back  to  the  time  he  spent  in  this  city  with 
pleasure  during  his  whole  life.  One  of  the 
youthful  friends  to  whom  ho  was  attracted 
by  a  congenial  temper,  and  a  similarly  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  study,  speaks  of  the 
hours  he  spent  with  Herder,  as  the  happiest 
and  most  memorable  of  his  life. 

**  Herder  possesAed  the  clearest  and  brightest 
understanding,  and  the  most  feeling  heart, — an 
imag^ination  warm  and  glowinir.  and  a  most  noble 
and  eenerous  disposition  ;  and  even  at  this  early 
period  of  his  life,  be  was  in  knowledge  a  perfect 
walking  library.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  we 
generally  met  almost  every  evening,  as  early  as 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  t  seldom  had 
any  one  else  with  roe,  for  I  wished  to  listen  only 
to  biro.  Our  common  subjects  of  conversation 
were  afforded  by  the  newest  critical  journals, 
poetry,  and  the  belles  lettres,  and  its  tones  often 
seemed  to  lift  me  into  a  higher  sphere.  One  thing, 
I  could  not  fail  to  remark,  was  the  pure  and  lofty 
tone  of  morality  which  breathed  even  through  his 
ffayest  moods,  and  the  delicate  tact  with  which  he 
knew  how,  even  while  smiling  at  the  jest,  to  lead 
me  back  within  the  limits  of  propriety,  which  in 
in  frolic  recklessness  I  was  sometimes  tempted  to 
transgress.  An  atmosphere  of  religion,  and  of  the 
noblest  humanity,  seemed  ever  to  surround  him.** 

Herder  remained  two  years  at  Konigs- 
berg, during  which  his  father  died,  leaving  a 
house  and  garden,  and  a  few  acres  of  land, 
to  his  family ;  but,  poor  as  he  was,  the  son 
refiised  to  take  from  his  mother  the  smallest 


share  of  the  little  inheritance,  and  con- 
tinued to  eke  out  the  scanty  salary  of  his 
office  by  industrious  private  teaching.  In 
1764,  he  was  offered  an  appointment  as 
Assistant  of  the  Cathredal  School  of  Riga, 
to  which  the  office  of  preacher  was  attached ; 
and  here,  after  passing  a  more  than  usually 
severe  examination,  he  entered  on  his 
clerical  duties,  and  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon— having  at  length  consented  to  add  to 
the  dignity  of  his  twenty  years  by  wearing 
a  wig — a  measure  which,  from  motives  of 
economy,  he  had  long  resisted. 

Concerning  his  merit  as  a  teacher, 
whether  in  the  school  or  the  pulpit,  there  is 
but  one  voioe.  Although  he  preached  in 
the  afternoon,  we  are  told,  and  that  his 
church  stood  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  it 
was  always  full :  *'  His  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, chastened  by  the  purest  taste,  and  t«he 
fervent  spirit  of  devotion  with  which  he  en- 
deavorea  to  animate  his  hearers  to  the 
love  of  God  and  man,  to  high  hopes  of 
immortality,  and  to  the  practice  of  every 
virtue" — all  these  things  aroused  the  slum- 
bering congregations  of  Riga,  and  drew  all 
hearts  towards  him.  An  enlarged  sphere 
of  action — a  more  extensive  intercourse 
with  men  in  various  situations  of  life — a 
freer  and  more  secure  worldly  position, 
could  not  but  exercise  a  favorable  influence 
on  his  mental  development  ;  and  the  cor- 
dial and  liberal  spirit  of  the  merchants  of 
this  city,  where  much  of  the  temper  of  the 
old  Hanseatio  League  still  lingered,  modi- 
fied the  tendencies  to  formality  and  pedan- 
try, which  might  have  arisen  in  a  society 
composed  exclusively  of  students.  The 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  Riga — a 
spirit  which  Herder  would  galdly  have  seen 
awakened  in  every  town,  every  village, 
every  school,  every  institution,  was  often 
the  subject  of  his  warmest  commendation  ; 
and  in  this  period,  which  he  often  men- 
tioned as  the  golden  age  of  his  life,  he 
formed  several  friendships,  which  lasted  as 
long,  nay  longer,  on  the  side  of  the  survi- 
vors, for  its  beneficient  influence  was  after- 
wards extended  to  all  whom  he  left  behind. 

He  prosecuted  at  this  time  with  intense 
eagerness  studies  in  various  branches  of 
science : — theology,  politics,  philology,  and 
natural  history.  His  hearers  inoreared  so 
rapidly,  that  it  was  found  desirable  to  ac- 
commodate him  with  a  more  spacious 
church,  and  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  that  we  find  him  three  or 
four  years  afterwards  abandoning  a  situation 
of  Bo  much  dignity  and  usefulness,  for  no 
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bett^  reason  ihaa  tlie  'one  asngaed  by  Ills 
biographers,  namely,  that  ^'  ke  oould  not 
resist  his  inclination  to  study  thejjarts  in 
their  sources,  and  men  on  the  stage  of  life." 
The  explanation  of  this"  apparent  caprice 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  disputes  in 
which  he  had  been  involved  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  ^'  Critical  Worlds,"  a  work  that 
had  followed  speedily  on  his  first  produc- 
tion, "  Fragments  on  German  Literature,'' 
and  which  from  its  bold  style  of  criticism, 
had  made  many  enemies. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  also,  th^t  his  opinions 
were  undergoing  a  change  that  made  his 
reputation  as  a  preacher  somewhat  burden- 
some to  him,  as  he  afterwards  said,  that  he 
had  tome  to  Germany  a  perfect  '^  theologi- 
cal Hbertine.  all  fermenta^tion,  vanity,  and 
froth,"  and  if  so,  his  residence  at  Parb,  atid 
liis  intercourse  with  the  fashionable  world 
of  the  time,  were  little  likely  to  effect  a 
cure. 

It  lay  in  his  plan,  however,  to  make  his 
proposed  journey  subservient  to  the  pur- 
pose, whidi,  next  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, or  indeed  as  one  branch  of  it,  he  had 
much  at  heart — that  of  education.  He 
proposed  to  visit  the  most  celebrated 
schools  and  institutions  for  learning,  in 
England,  France,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
and  after  if  possible  visiting  Italy,  to  re- 
turn, and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gov- 
ernment, establish  a  school  on  a  grand  and 
oomprehensive  scale  at  Riga.  The  plan 
was  neVer  carried  into  execution,  for  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Paris  he  received  a  propo- 
sal to  travel  in  company  with  the  young 
Prince  of  Holstein-Eutin,  as  his  chaplain 
and  occasional  instructor,  and  he  returned 
to  Holstein,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  kindness  by  the 
family,  and  subsequently  visited  with  his 
pupil  almost  all  the  principal  cities  of  Geiv 
many.  That  there  were  circumstances  at- 
tending this  position  that  proved  not  agree- 
able, will  not  appear  surprising,  but  their 
precise  nature  is  not  explained.  There 
are  hints  of  petty  rivalries  and  intrigues, 
accusations  of  Socinianism  from  some  of 
his  clerical  brethren,  and  complaints,  in 
his  private  letters,  of  a  confusion  and  dissi- 
pation of  mind,  over  which  only  solitude, 
the  deep  woods,  the  evening  twilight,  ex- 
ercised a  healing  influence. 

Although  also  the  ajrangement  with  the 
prince  had  been  for  three  years,  we  find 
him  soliciting  his  dismissal  in  less  than  one, 
and  remaining  behind  at  Strasburg  when 
the  prinee  had  left  it,  in  order  to  try  the 


effect  of  a  proposed  operation  on  the  eye. 
It  was  here  that  he  first  became  ac(|uainted 
with  Goethe,  whose  account  of  him  throws 
a  far  greater  light  on  his  character  and  life 
at  this  time,  than  is  afforded  by  his  biogra^ 
phers.  Goethe  was  then  several  years 
younger,  and  comparatively  little  known, 
whilst  the  fame  of  Herder  was  already  wide- 
ly diffused. 

«*  The  most  remarkable  event  of  this  time,"  says 
the  latter,  in  bis  <  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,'  **  wtt 
my  meeting  with  Herder,  a  meeting  that  led  eub* 
sequently  to  our  more  intimate  connection.  He 
had  come  to  Strasburg  with  the  l^rince  of  Holstein- 
Eutin,  and  as  soon  as  ^ur  Society  was  aware  of 
his  presence,  every  one  felt  the  greatest  desire  to 
approach  him  more  nei^ly,  and  it  happened  that  I 
was  the  first  to  whom  this  piece  of  good  fortune 
occurred.  I  was  going  one  day  into  an  hotel  to 
make  a  call  upon  some  stranger ;  I  have  forgotten 
whom,  when,  aft  the  foot  of  the  stairs  1  found  a 
gentleman,  also  on  the  point  of  ascendioz,  and 
whom  I  took  for  a  clergyman.  He  was  dressed 
in  black,  with  powdered  hah*,  and  had  a  long 
black  silk  cloak,  the  ends  of  which  he  had  caught 
up,  and  tucked  into  hia  pockets.  His  appearance* 
though  slightly  eccentric,  was  pleasing,  and  cor- 
resiionded  so  exactly  with  that  of  the  distinguished 
new  comer  of  whom  I  had  heard,  that  I  could  not 
doubt  it  was  he.  I  saluted  him  in  a  manner  to  let 
him  «ee  I  recognized  him,  and  he  inquired  my 
name,  which  he  could  have  cared  very  little  about 
He  replied,  however,  with  great  courtesy,  and  as 
we  V/ent  up- stairs  together,  a  lively  conversation 
began.  When  we  nad  finished  our  visit,  I  re- 
ceived permission  to  call  on  him-^-a  permission  I 
did  not  neglect  to  avsil  myself  of,  and  I  found  hit 
society  more  and  more  attractive,  a  •♦  I  in- 
formed him  of  my  various  occupations  and  youth* 
ful  MbieSf  among  others,  of  a  collection  of  seals 
of  all  our  greater  or  lesser  potentates  and  powers, 
down  to  the  mere  nobles,  and  how  my  knowledge 
of  these  heraldic  symbols  had  often  proved  very 
convenient,  especially  at  the  solemnity  of  the  coro- 
nation. 1  spoke  of  these  matters  with  much  self- 
complacency,  but  I  could  not  get  him  to  be  of  my 
opinion,  on  the  contrary,  he  not  only  refused  to 
take  any  interest  in  them  himself,  but  even  made 
them  appear  absurd  and  worthless  iu  my  own 
eyes.** 

The  operation  to  which  Herder  pro- 
posed now  to  submit  was  an  extremely 
painful  and.  troublesome  one,  and  what  was 
worse,  very  uncertain  in  its  results.  The 
cause  of  the  inconvenience  lie  suffered  was 
an  obliteration  of  the  lachrymal  duct,  a 
delicate  tube  connecting  the  inner  comer  of 
the  eye  with  the  nasal  cavities,  and  afford- 
ing an  escape  for  the  tears.  The  remedy 
consisted  in  making  an  artificial  passage 
through  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  keeping 
open  the  communication,  by  daily  drawing 
a    horse    hair    several   times  through  it. 
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Manj  tinsnccessfal  attempts  were  made  to 
effect  the  object,  and  Goethe  speaks  with 
great  admiration  of  the  steadiness  and  pa- 
tience which  Herder  manifested  under 
thefie  trials.  He  seems  to  attribute  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  suffering  thus  occa- 
sioned, the  high  decree  of  irritability,  and 
the  frequently  bitter  ironical  humor  of 
Herder,  of  which  he  makes  frequent  men- 
tion, and  which  is  strikingly  at  variance 
with  the  accounts  of  those  who  knew  him 
at  Konigsbei^  and  Riga. 

«« During  the  whole  period  of  this  surgical  treat- 
ment, I  visited  Herder  daily,  and  remaining  some- 
times whole  days  in  his  company,  soon  accustom- 
ed myself  to  his  scoldings  and  fault-fiudings,  espe- 
cially as  I  learned  more  truly  to  estimate  bis  Ane 
and  noble  qualities,  bis  extensive  knowledge,  and 
profound  views.  •  •  My  relation  with  him  was, 
nevertheless,  not  entirely  nleasant ;  for  hitherto  all 
persons  older  than  myself,  with  whom  I  had  been 
brought  into  association,  had  treated  me  with  much 
kindness,  and  perhaps  even  spoiled  me  a  little  by 
over  complaisance,  out  no  one  need  fancy  he 
would  meet  with  any  8uch  thing  from  Heider. 

«« Thus,  therefore,  while  on  the  one  hand  I  was 
drawn  irresistibly  towards  him,  on  the  other.  I 
was  constantly  repelleid,  and  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  awakened  m  his  society,  which  I  had 
never  experienced  before.  His  conversation, 
whether  he  asked  questions  or  answered  them, 
was  always  deeply  significant,  and  through  him  I 
became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  new  di- 
rection taken  by  German  literature,  and  the  efforts 
now  making  in  it  •  •  •  I  also  found  poetry  placed 
by  him  in  quite  a  different  light  from  any  in  which 
I  had  hitherto  regarded  it.  The  ancient  Hebrew 
poets,  whose  beauUes,  like  his  predecessor  Lowth, 
he  profoundly  appreciated,  the  popular  ballad  po- 
etry of  Alsace,  which  he  urged  us  to  seek  out  and 
collect,  the  poetical  character  of  the  eariiest  his- 
torical  records,  were  brought  forward  as  proofs 
that  the  art  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  private 
inheritance  of  a  few  refined  and  educated  men,  but 
as  a  gift  bestowed  on  whole  nations,  and  the  woHd 
at  larM.  To  ail  this  I  lent  an  eager  ear,  and  the 
morel  thirsted  to  receive,  the  more  profuse  was 
he  in  giving,  so  that,  as  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
we  passed  some  most  interesting  hours  together. 
I  continued  with  ardor  the  studies  of-nature  that  I 
had  began,  and  since  one  always  has  time  enough, 
if  one  employs  it  well,  I  found  I  was  able  to  do 
three  times  as  much  as  I  had  ever  done  before : 
the  abundant  produce  of  these  few  weeks  may  be 
imagined,  when  I  say  that  there  is  nothine  which 
Herder  afterwards  executed,  of  which  1  cannot 
trace  the  germ  as  suggesting  itself  during  this 
time  •  •  • 

•*  That  Herder's  attractive  power  was  felt  by 
oAera  as  well  as  myself,  need  hardly  be  said,  and 
I  had  occasion  to  remark  the  great  power  it  exer- 
cised over  Jung  Stilling  (a  simple  but  pious  enthu- 
siast, whom  some  were  disposed  to  regard  as  little 
mferior  to  an  apostle,  and  others  to  &eat  almost 
witn  contempt,  as  a  narrow-minded  fanatic).    It 


was  impossible  not  to  be  interested  in  the  sincere 
upright  endeavora  of  this  man ;  and  his  readiness 
to  receive  impressions  could  not  but  inVite  the 
frankness  of  those  who  had  anything  to  communi- 
cate. Herder  treated  him  with  more  indulgence 
than  any  of  us ;  and  indeed  his  re-action  seemed 
always  to  stand  in  a  certain  relation  with  the  ac* 
tion  upon  him. 

**  Stilling's  rather  limited  capacit^^  was  accom- 
panied by  such  thorough  good  will — his  occa- 
sional importunities  by  so  much  gentleness  and 
earnestness,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  of 
understanding  and  benevolence  to  treat  him  with 
derision.  His  whole  nature  appeared  to  be  encour- 
aged, strengthened,  and  exalted  by  the  influence  of 
Herder." 

After  the  surreal  treatment  which  Her- 
der was  undergoing  had  been  prolonged  to  a 
most  immoderate  time,  it  became  evident 
that  the  principal  surgeon  began  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  and  an- 
other gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  favora- 
ble issue  could  be  hoped  for. 

After  all  this  suffering  and  anxiety,  it 
was  'found  that  the  incision  made  in  the 
tear-bag  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  the 
wound  to  close,  for  fear  of  worse  consequen- 
ces. Most  fortunate  was  it  for  Herder, 
during  this  period  of  pain  and  suspense, 
that  he  was  no  "  bread  scholar,*'  as  the  Ger- 
mans call  it,  but  could  find,  in  his  passion- 
ate devotion  to  study,  the  means  of  rising 
into  a  sphere  inaccessible  to  these  fleshly 
ills.  Avec  cela  on  passe  par  ks  mauvais 
joursj  sans  en  seniir  le  paidsj  says  one  who 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  test  the  truth 
of  his  theory. 

Herder  seems  to  have  occupied  himself 
at  this  time  chiefly  with  poetry — Ossian,  of 
whom  he  was  a  great  admirer — Klopstook, 
Shakspeare,  and  the  Greek  tragic  writers ; 
rather  a  hetero^neous  assemblage  our  coun- 
trymen will  think,  but  it  must  be  recollect- 
ed that  this  was  a  period  of  great  excite- 
ment and  fermentation  in  German  literar 
ture,  when  many  things  were  of  course 
forced  up  beyond  their  natural  level.  The 
enthusiasm  for  the  poetry  of  rude  nations, 
which  Herder  was  one  of  the  first  to  awa- 
ken, was  but  a  natural  re-action  from  the 
empty  formality  and  conventionaKsm,  that 
had  hitherto  reigned  supreme. 

It  seems  rather  surprising  that  when  at 
length  Herder  was  enabled  to  leave  Stra&- 
burg,  be  had  no  thought  of  returning  to 
Riga.  And  although  his  biography  is  often 
minute  to  tediousness  in  its  details,  it  here 
leaves  a  kind  of  hiatus.  In  the  spring  of 
1771,  he  entered  on  a  new  appointment|  at 
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a  city  of  whose  looalitj  many  of  our  read- 
ers will,  we  fear,  not  be  aware.  If  they  will 
look  carefdly  along  the  road  westward, 
from  the  city  of  Hanover,  they  will  come  to 
a  sovereign  state  of  Germany,  entitled 
Schanmborg  Lippe.  Its  inhabitants  are 
estimated  at  25,000  ;  it  has  a  public  reve- 
nue of  somewhere  about  17,000/.,  and  a 
standing  army  of  240  men,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  public  liberty,  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  German  confederacy  at  large. 
From  the  metropolis  of  this  state,  entitled 
Bnckeburg,  Herder  had  received,  we  are  not 
told  when,  an  offer  to  be  appointed  Court 
preacher,  Chief  Superintendent  and  Coun- 
sellor of  Consistory — and  as  the  offer  was 
accompanied  by  an  advance  of  salary,  when 
it  was  greatly  needed,  for  the  long  stay  at 
Strasburg  hiMi  brought  his  finances  sadly  in- 
to disorder,  his  acceptance  of  it  was  per- 
haps scarcely  a  matter  of  choice.  In  May, 
1771,  he  left  Strasburg,  to  enter  on  his 
new  office,  expecting  the  warmest  and  kind- 
est reception,  but  an  unexpected  cloud  in- 
tervened to  hide  him  from  the  sunshine  of 
princely  favor. 

He  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and  had 
no  intention  of  presenting  himself  at  court 
till  the  following  morning,  but  to  his  sur- 
prise he  received  an  unexpected  summons 
from  the  autocrat  of  Bdckeburg,  to  come 
immediately  to  the  castle.  In  those  days, 
it  is  known,  all  Europe  was  held  in  slavish 
subjection  by  barbers  and  hair-dressers — 
and  without  their  assistance  no  man  could 
venture  to  make  his  appe«*ance  in  polished 
society.  Herder  could  not,  without  in- 
fringing all  laws  of  decorum,  permit  him- 
self to  be  seen  by  a  great  man,  until  he  had 
gone  through  the  ceremonies  of  shaving, 
powdering,  &c. :  and,  therefore,  sent  in  all 
haste  to  request  the  indispensable  assist- 
ance of  one  of  these  professors.  But  there 
was  not  one  to  be  found  ;  the  fr%$eur$  one 
and  all  had  left  their  private  residences,  to 
recreate  themselves  after  the  toils  of  office, 
in  various  societies  of  which,  doubtless, 
they  were  the  delight  and  ornament.  Not 
till  nine  o'clock,  a  late  hour  for  Bttckeburg, 
could  one  be  found  to  release  the  court 
preacher  and  counsellor  of  consistory  from 
his  helpless  and  spell-bound  condition ; 
and  when  at  last  he  was  enabled  to  make 
his  appearance,  as  in  duty  bound,  in  fall 
puff,  he  found  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
delay,  the  friendship  of  the  great  man,  who 
did  not  like  to  be  kept  waiting,  had  sunk  to 
freezing  point. 

This  was  an  unlucky  beginning,  and  in 


the  sequel  it  appeared,  that  Herder  beinf 
grievously  deficient  in  the  *'^  gifts"  required 
of  a  courtier  could  by  no  means  recover  the 
ground  he  had  lost.  His  attachment  to 
his  pastoral  duties  seems  to  have  been 
counted  among  his  offences;  it  showed 
surely  a  taste  for  low  company,  when  he 
might  have  enjoyed  the  pnvil^es  of  the 
arand  entrie  at  the  castle.  He  would  not 
be  convinced  either  by  his  patron,  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  that  "  no  good  ever 
came  of  attempts  at  improvement  and  the 
amelioration  of  societv."  The  Count,  who 
was  a  kind  of  cross  breed  between  an  old 
feudal  baron  and  a  pkilo9ophe  of  the  new- 
est French  pattern,  wished  Herder  to  de- 
vote himself  wholly  to  literature,  and  leave 
that  vulgar  business  of  saving  souls  to  those 
who  could  do  nothing  better ;  especially, 
that  he  should  be  always  at  hand  to  furnish 
him  with  the  luxury  of  apirituelle  conversa- 
tion. This  Herder  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  submit  to,  even  called  it  a  waste  of  time, 
and  in  short  did  not  at  all  answer  the 
count's  expectations.  He  had  an  unplea- 
sant way,  too,  of  suggesting  reforms  in 
every  department  in  ^imich  he  was  in  any 
way  concerned.  The  schools  had  fallen 
quite  to  decay,  and  he  urged  strongly  the 
necessity  of  their  re-organization  ;  but  this 
would  require  money,  and  the  Count  al- 
ready wanted  all,  and  more  than  all  that 
he  could  in  any  way .  contrive  to  squeeze 
out  of  his  little  state,  for  he  was  fond  of 
playing  at  soldiers,  and  hicd  in  particular  a 
certain  fortress  on  the  jSteinhuder  Lake 
that  was  a  most  expensive  plaything  to  him. 
Then,  again,  in  the  consistorium.  Herder 
discovered  what  he  called  gross  injustice 
enveloped  in  forms  of  law,  and  was  always 
teasing  about  having  it  redressed  ;  so  that 
altogether  he  did  not  make  himself  by  any 
means  agreeable. 

On  his  side.  Herder  found  his  situation 
anything  but  a  comfortable  one  ;  he  com- 
plains that  he  was  ^^  a  pastor  without  a 
flock,  a  superintendent  of  sichools  without 
a  school  to  superintend ;  and  a  consisto- 
rial  counsellor  without  a  consistory."  His 
best  efforts  were  constantly  thwarted,  on 
every  hand  he  encountered  opposition,  and 
his  pulpit,  where  he  spoke  consolation  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  others,  became  soon 
his  only  place  of  refrige.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
that  he  was  tempted  to  commit  matrimony 
with  a  young  lady  as  poor  or  poorer  than 
himself,  and  even  before  he  had  quite  freed 
himself  from  the  debt  which  he  had  incurred 
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during  his  long  illness.  The  marriage 
proyed  to  be  in  every  respect  a  suitable  and 
most  happy  one,  and  a  new  spring  of  joy 
gushed  forth  thence  over  his  life,  refreshing 
and  invigorating  his  intellectual  powers, 
and  calling  forth  all  their  activity. 

"  He  was  now,"  says  his  wife,  in  her  "  Recol- 
lections of  Herder,"  <*  wholly  restored  to  his  own 
frank,  kindly  nature,  and  disturbed  by  nothing 
that  happened  without      He  stood  upon    firm 

ground,  united  heart  and  soul  with  one  who  fully 
armonized  with  him,  and  whom  he  could  mould 
entirely  to  his  wish.  All  his  hopes,  plans,  and 
aspirations  received  new  life,  and  he  applied  him- 
self to  study  with  renewed  ardor. 

<*  As  long  B^o  as  when  he  was  at  Riga,  he  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  his  work  *  On  the  Earliest 
Records  of  the  Human  Race,'  and  had  not  only 
collected  all  the  materials,  but  even  written  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  He  now  took  it  up  again,  en- 
tirely remodelled,  and,  in  fact,  wrote  it  all  over 
more  than  once— his  increased  domestic  happiness 
creating  a  pure  exaltation  of  mind,  and  a  glowing 
zeal  for  all  good,  that  raised  him  to  the  summit  of 
inspiration  for  religious  subjects.  The  work  was 
completed  as  if  in  a  single  breath;  often  as  early 
as  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was  at  his  writ- 
ing-table. They  were  bright,  beautiful  summer 
mornings,  and  his  mood,  though  serious,  was  as 
bright  and  cheerful  as  the  time.  Those  were,  in- 
deed, happy,  never-to-be-foTgotten  days." 

It  was  this  prolific  period  that  produced 
also  the  "  Proven<jal  Letters  to  Preachers,'' 
the  "  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,"  the"  Popu- 
lar Ballads  of  all  Nations,"  the  series  of 
"  Sermons  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,"  (to  hear 
which  the  peasants  of  the  country  round 
used  to  come  flocking  in,  with  their  Bibles 
in  their  hands,  to  verify  the  texts ;)  and 
Tdiat  is  generally  esteemed  his  greatest 
work,  the  "  Ideas  towards  a  Philosophy  of 
the  History  of  the  Human  Raoe,"  although 
many  of  them  were  not  published  till  some 
time  after.  About  five  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  Herder  at  BUckeburg,  and 
just  when  one  of  the  many  "  little  di£feren- 
oes"  that  occurred  so  often  between  him 
and  the  Count,  had  interrupted  the  con- 
tented tranquillity  of  his  life,  the  friendship 
of  the  learned  Heine  opened  to  him  new 
and  brighter  prospects  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  to  which  his  wishes  had  long 
pointed,  although  he  had  himself  knowingly 
raised  up  obstacles  to  their  fulfilment,  by 
the  vehemenoe  with  which  he  attacked 
Schlocer  and  Michaelis  for  the  tendency 
he  peroeived  in  their  writings  to  degrade, 
deform,  and  desecrate  whatever  was  holy 
in  the  Bible,  or  sublime  in  antiquity. 

An  offer  was,  however,  made  to  appoint 
him  fourth  Professor  of  Theology,  and  uni- 


versity preacher,  but  with  the  condition 
that  he  should  first  take  a  degree  as  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  and  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  an 
eltraordinary  examination  before  the^heo- 
logical  Faculty.  These  conditions  are  un- 
derstood to  have  been  insisted  on  by 
George  III.  of  England,  to  whom,  as  King 
of  Hanover,  the  proposed  appointment  had 
necessarily  been  submitted ;  and  whose 
royal  head  was  haunted  by  suspicion  that 
Herder's  orthodoxy  was  not  what  musicians 
call  "  up  to  pitch." 

With  much  reluctance  he  at  length  re- 
solved to  comply  with  these  demands, — 
tempted  a  little,  possibly,  as  his  family 
was  increasing,  by  the  offer  of  a  splendid 
salary  of  700  dollars,  or  aboiit  140/.;  but 
just  when  he  was  preparing  to  signify  his 
compliance,  the  interest  of  Goethe  pre- 
pared for,  him  the  unexpected  honor  of  a 
summons  to  Weimar,  whither,  as  by  irre- 
sistible attraction  to  a  common  centre,  all 
the  genius  of  Germany  seemed  at  that  time 
to  be  drawn. 

Had  Herder  regarded  his  success  and 
fame  as  an  author,  or  even  his  own  intel- 
lectual advancement  as  his  chief  concern, 
his  removal  to  Weimar  must  have  afforded 
him  unmixed  satisfaction  ;  btft  whateter 
value  he  set  on  these  things,  he  had  too 
high  a  sense  of  duty  not  to  regard  them  as 
entirely  subordinate  to  his  vocation  as  a 
Christian  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  in 
this  field  new  difficulties  awaited  him. 
The  aspect  of  religious  life  in  Germany  was 
at  this  period  in  the  highest  d^ee  dis- 
couraging. The  higher  classes  had  received 
all  the  intellectual  culture  they  possessed, 
exclusively  from  the  school  of  Parisian  phi- 
losophy, and  in  renouncing  their  allegiance 
to  what  had  hitherto  been  esteemed  vene- 
rable and  sacred,  they  had  erected  an  idol 
worship  of  which  vanity  was  the  supreme 
god;  and  it  was  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  especially  in  the 
narratives  of  the  old  Testament,  that  every 
puny  whipster  found  the  favorite  subject  of 
attack,  on  which  to  exercise  his  small  wit. 
The  middle  classes,  less  frivolous  and 
vicious,  and  therefore  less  disposed  to  the 
love  of  idle  mischief,  and  infected  with  th<^ 
propensity  to  "  destructiveness,"  in  which 
these  attacks  often  originated,  were  yet  in- 
fluenced to  a  considerable  extent  with  the 
same  spirit,  and  inclined  to  reject  as  false 
whatever  could  not  at  once  be  made  ^'  level 
to  the  meanest  capacity." 

The     party    who    regarded    themselves 
and  were  regarded  by  others,  as  the  especial 
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Upholders  of  religion,  and  defenders  of  the 
foith,  undertook  its  defence  with  weapons 
80  feeble  and  pointless,  and  bo  ill-adapted 
to  the  service  required  at  that  time,  that 
their  efforts  had  little  other  result  than  that 
of  involving  their  cause  in  the  disgrace  of 
their  own  defeat ;  and  in  the  tone  they 
adopted  towards  their  adversaries,  they 
often  manifested  rather  the  snarling  spite  of 
a  dog  over  a  bone,  or  an  English  squire 
over  his  game-law,  than  Christian  com- 
passion towards  an  erring  brother. 

There  were  some  indeed,  whose  purity  of 
intention  none  could  doubt ;  but  they  did 
not  to  the  simplicity  of  the  dove  unite  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  were  no  match 
for.  their  quick  and  dexterous  adversaries, 
and  there  was  a  small  minority,  whom 
neither  their  simple  pedantry,  nor  the  dark- 
latern  illumination  of  French  philosophy, 
could  satisfy,  but  these  mostly  withdrew 
into  small  private  circles,  and  endeavored 
to  keep  alive,  as  best  they  could,  the  sacred 
flame  which  nevertheless  burns  but  feebly 
in  so  confined  an  atmosphere. 

A  large  and  influential  party,  including 
an  immense  majority  of"  Young  Germany,'* 
was  made  up  of  enthusiastic  disciples  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy  as  it  was  called,  who 
expected  nothing  less  from  it,  than  that  it 
should  supersede  not  only  all  other  science, 
but,  moreover,  the  Christian  religion  itself, 
and  the  absurdity  of  whose  expectations 
was  often  only  equalled  by  their  arrogance 
and  presumption.  Lastly,  a  new  school  of 
morals  had  been  established,  the  sesthctic 
school,  of  which  Weimar  was  the  temple, 
Art  and  Beauty  the  divinities,  and  Goethe 
the  great  High  Priest.  Schiller,  who  had 
some  claim  to  the  dignity,  was  suspected  of 
backsliding,  of  an  inclination  to  worship 
the  good ;  not  merely  as  a  means  to  the 
beautiful,  but  for  its  own  sake — ^a  manifest 
heresy. 

It  was  into  such  a  wilderness,  tenanted 
by  such  monsters,  that  Herder  went  forth 
to  preach  Christianity,  in  a  spirit  equally 
remote  from  the  cold  scepticism  that  saps 
the  foundation  of  all  that  is  noble  and 
beautiful,  and  ft-om  the  anxious  and  timid 
temper  that  clings  to  empty  forms,  from 
which  the  spirit  has  departed,  for  want  of 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  spirit,  to  clothe 
itself  again  in  such  as  are  new. 

Herder  was  received  at  Weimar  very 
graciously  by  the  duke  and  both  duchesses, 
and  cordially  as  an  old  friend  by  Goethe, 
but  by  his  clerical  brethren,  with  an  excess 
of  civility  and  submission,  accompanied  by 


an  air  of  constraint  that  was  somewhat  re- 
pulsive. 

A  day  was  appointed,  about  three  weeks 
after  his  arrival,  for  his  inauguration  ser- 
mon, but  a  week  before  he  received  a  for- 
mal announcement,  through  the  President  of 
Consistory,  that  what  was  called  the  first 
class  of  his  congregation — that  is  to  say,  pre- 
cisely those  persons  who  were  really  to  form 
his  congregation  as  Chief  Pastor,  had  per- 
mission to  choose  whom  they  pleased  as  a  con- 
fessor. Since  this  relation  should  have  fonned 
the  strongest  tie  between  him  and  his  flock, 
he  regarded  this  step  as  equivalent  to  taking 
them  at  once  from  his  charge.  He  there- 
fore declared,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  he  could  not  consider  that  faith 
had  been  kept  with  him,  he  must  decline 
the  appointment.  On  the  Saturday  after- 
noon preceding  the  Sunday  on  which  he 
was  to  preach,  the  difficulty  was  got  over 
by  an  arbitrary  interference  of  the  duke  in 
his  favor ;  dn  interference  that  sounds 
somewhat  oddly  in  English  ears ;  but  the 
effect  of  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  and 
the  respect  inspired  by  his  character,  soon 
made  itself  felt,  and  placed  him  on  a  more 
agreeable  footing  with  his  congregation,  al- 
though a  great  deal  of  petty  calumny  was 
kept  in  circulation,  and  continued  to  bussz 
about  him  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  Be- 
fore his  arrival,  pious  people  had  been  ter- 
rified by  the  report  that  he  was  no  Christian, 
or  if  a  Christian,  at  all  events  no  preacher. 
Now  it  was  asserted  to  their  great  scandal, 
that  if  he  could  preach,  he  had  certainly 
been  known  to  go  into  the  pulpit  in  boots 
and  spurs,  or  if  not  actually  into  the  pulpit, 
he  had  been  at  leaAt  seen  to  ride  on  horse- 
back with  them  immediately  after  the  ser- 
vice. In  Berlin  it  was  credibly  reported, 
that  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  gallop- 
ing three  times  round  the  church  at  Wei- 
mar, after  every  sermon !  Enough  to 
make  one's  hair  stand  on  end* 

The  negligence  and  contempt  with  which 
every  external  observance  of  religion  was 
often  treated  in  these  days,  extended  itself 
also  to  all  matters  connected  with  schools 
and  education.  Every  attempt  at  moral 
or  scientific  culture  was  objected  to,  as  un- 
natural and  irrational,  and  nothing  but 
physical  education  regarded  as  really  wor- 
thy the  name.  No  occasion  was  suffered  to 
pass  of  making  the  spiritual  office  absurd 
and  ridiculous ;  and  parallels,  greatly  to 
his  disadvamtage,  were  often  drawn  between 
the  poor  country  parson  and  his  sober,  stu- 
dious ways,  and  the  free,  wild  life  of  the 
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Boldier  or  huntsman.     No  maxim  was  bet- 1 
ter  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  than 
that  favorite  one  of  Goethe :  that, 

"  Recht  hat  jeder  eigene  Karakter ; 
Es  giebt  kein  Unrecht  als  der  Widerspmch.^ 

In  whatever  sense  it  may  have  been  meant 
by  the  poet,  no  sentiment  could  be  more  in 
harmony  with  the  fashionable  moral  code 
of  Germany  at  that  time,  or  better  fitted  to 
afford  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  most 
boundless  lioentiousness. 

In  the  Consistory,  Herder  found  his  ec- 
clesiastical brethren  clinging  as  for  life  to 
the  emptiest  and  most  insignificant  matters 
connected  with  the  church  system,  and  hold- 
ing them  in  equal  estimation  to  the  most 
vital  religious  duties.  As  they  were  by  no 
means  satisfied  either  concerning  his  argree- 
ment  with  them  on  -these  points,  or  indeed 
on  the  general  orthodoxy  of  his  creed,  they 
met  all  his  attempts  at  reform,  either  in  the 
schools  or  the  church,  with  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition,  and  soon  nothing  re- 
mained for  him  but  to  console  himself  with 
the  goodness  of  his  intentions,  and  await 
in  patience  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  dif- 
fuse more  enlightened  views,  and  awaken  a 
better  spirit,  both  among  his  colleagues  and 
his  congregation  at  large.  But  his  ardent 
and  susceptible  nature  suffered  deeply  un- 
der the  disappointment  of  his  most  cher- 
ished hopes,  and  best  formed  plans  of  im- 
provement. Had  it  lain  in  his  character  to 
have  been  consoled  by  any  amount  of  per- 
sonal distinction,  the  attentions  offered  by 
the  ducal  family,  and  by  all  the  distin- 
guished men  who  glittered  about  this  radi- 
ant little  court,  might  have  afforded  him  at 
least  the  means  of  forgetting  it.  Weimer 
was  at  this  time,  as  some  one  said  of  Paris, 
^^  le  lieu  du  monde,  oh  on  pourrait  le  mieux 
se  passer  de  bonheur,"  and  its  gaiety  had 
received  a  fresh  stimulus  from  the  rejoicings 
for  the  recent  nuptials  of  the  young  duke. 
Banquets,  balls,  concerts,  and  theatrical  en- 
tertainments, the  thousand  varied  delights 
of  refined  and  intellectual  social  inter- 
course, heightened  by  all  the  means  and 
appurtenances  of  wealth  and  art,  would 
have  afforded  to  many  an  imaginative  stu- 
dent an  occasion  and  an  excuse  for  forget- 
fulness  of  more  serious  duties  and  might 
have  bewildered  and  betrayed  a  mind  less 
highly  toned  than  that  of  Herder. 

**  Often  did  Bertach  receive  orders  even  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  evem'ng,  to  have  the  sumpter  waggon 
or  traveUing  kitchen  ready,  for  that  the  court 
would  start  at  early  dawn  for  thi^  forest  If  it  was 


a  short  expedition  two  or  three  sumpter  asses  were  , 
sufficient  If  it  was  more  distant,  over  hill  and 
dale,  far  into  the  tranquil  country,  and  under 
God's  blue  heaven,  then  indeed  the  night  was  a 
busy  one,  and  all  the  pots  and  pans  were  in  re- 
quisition. In  the  ducal  kitchen,  there  was  such  a 
boiling,  and  stewing,  and  roasting,  such  a  slaugh- 
ter of  capons,  pigeons,  and  fowls  of  all  sorts ; 
wherever  your  eye  glanced,  there  was  bustle  and 
activity,  late  as  it  was,  the  ponds  of  the  Um 
must  yield  their  fish,  the  forest  its  partridges,  the 
cellar  its  choicest  wines.  A  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  often  mixed  in  merry  groups,  then  took 
their  way  early  in  the  morning.  The  trees  which 
peopled  the  deep  solitude  and  were  wont  to  see 
only  the  soaring  hawk  poised  above  their  tops,  or 
the  wild-ejred  deer,  which  even  at  the  door  of  the 
charcoal-burner's  but  found  a  leafy  sanctuary, 
wondered  at  the  joyous  laugh,  and  ^y  song  of 
the  festive  throng.  In  these  expeditions,  drama- 
tic amusements  of  a  greater  or  lesser  kind,  fre- 
quently formed  a  part  of  the  day^s  diversion. 
Trees,  groves,  meadows,  and  brooks,  served  to 
form  the  sta^.  At  EUersburg,  that  delightful 
wooded  hill,  peopled  with  numerous  herds  of  deer, 
the  traces  and  boundaries  of  such  forest  theatres 
are  still  visible.  What  merry  scenes  took  place 
in  a  company  so  gay,  so  rich  in  all  the  bright  en- 
terprising spirit  and  joyous  vivacity  of  youth  ! 
what  a  contrast  was  presented  by  the  calm  regu- 
lar action  of  nature,  with  the  wild  feats  of  these 
extempore  plays,  and  how  prettily  the  arrange- 
ments for  them  formed  as  it  were  a  framework 
around  them  !"* 

It  must  be  confessed  there  is  something  cap- 
tivating to  the  imagination  in  all  this ;  but 
if  we  cast  a  glance  from  this  fair  pageant  to 
the  moral  and  religious  and  social  condition 
of  Germany  at  the  time  of  its  presentation, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  opening  scenes  of 
Boccaccio^poetry  and  love,  beauty  and 
revelry  in  the  foreground,  and  in  the  back 
a  fearful  pestilence.  From  this  time  for- 
ward it  seems  that  the  clouds  begin  to 
gather  over  the  mental  horizon  of  Herder, 
never  again  to  be  dispersed,  only,  at  best, 
to  give  way  to  fitful  gleams  of  sunshine. 
The  delicacy  of  nervous  temperament  by 
which  he  had  always  been  characterised, 
continually  increased ;  in  the  midst  of  out- 
ward prosperity,  and  in  the  very  bosom  of 
a  home  hallowed  by  the  purest  domestic  af- 
fection, he  struggled  in  vain  against  an 
ever- increasing  weariness  of  life.  It  was 
thought,  with  reason,  that  of  all  external 
modes  of  cure,  the  best  chance  was  offered 
by  change  of  scene,  and  he  was  invited  by 
the  Baron  von  Dalberg  to  accompany  him 
to  Italy,  a  country  which,  from  his  child- 
hood, it  had  been  his  most  cherished  wish 

•  Not  having  the  German  at  handj  we  quote  from 
Mrs.  Austin's  translations  of  the  **  Characteristics 
of  Goethe" 
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to  bdiold.  Yet  amidst  all  the  enjoyment 
it  produced,  we  hear  of  fits  of  sadden,  deep 
dejection,  for  which  there  was  no  apparent 
cause.  He  could  not,  like  Goethe,  forget, 
amidst  the  enjoyments  of  art,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  literary  powers,  that  he  had 
fallen  upon  evil  days.  Herder  could  not, 
like  him,  build  for  his  soul  a  lofty  palace 
from  whence  it  might  look  down,  serene 
and  undisturbed,  upon  the  sufferings  and 
sorrows  of  humanity,  and  say — 

"  Tnist  me,  in  bliss  I  shall  abide 
In  this  creat  mansion  that  is  bailt  for  me, 
So  TOTsI-rich,  and  wide."* 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  there 
was  the  most  marked  contrast  between 
them. 

Much  as  Herder  delighted  in  soaring  on 
the  wings  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  into 
the  highest  regions  of  the  universe,  he  was 
always  content  to  drop  to  the  lowliest  spot 
of  earth  where  his  labors  could  be  useful 
to  his  fellows.  At  an  advanced  period  of 
his  life,  and  in  the  full  splendor  of  his  lite- 
rary fame,  we  find  him  voluntarily  under- 
talung  the  labor  of  studying  law,  and  mak- 
ing immense  quantities  of  extracts  from 
legal  documents,  that  he  might  the  better 
fmfil  the  duties  of  an  office  he  had  under- 
taken ;  and  again,  ten  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  greatest  works,  writing  an 
improved  ABC  book  for  the  schools  he 
superintended. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  differences  be- 
tween these  two  great  men,  produced  ef- 
fects that  were  mutually  beneficial.  But 
however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  come  to 
such  a  decision,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Goethe's  influence  on  the  whole  was  not 
favorable  to  Herder,  and  that  it  acted  often 
rather  as  a  disturbing  force  that  prevented 
his  harmonious  movement  in  his  proper 
sphere.  Most  gladly  would  we  join  in  the 
chorus  of  admiration  and  reverence  which 
has  been  raised  in  honor,  not  merely  of  the 
splendid  intellectual  endowments  of  Goethe, 
but  of  his  moral  character  also.  And  if 
his  unqualifying  admirers,  instead  of  lofty 
but  vague  panegyric,  would  favor  us  some- 
times with  a  reason  for  ^^  the  faith  that  is  in 
them,"  joyfully,  on  cause  being  shown, 
would  the  present  writer  at  least  exclaim, 
^^Mea  maxima  culpa."    These  are  days 

*  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  exquisite  poems 
oC  Tennyson,  **  The  Palace  of  Art,**  from  which 
these  lines  are  talcen,  was  sogfested  by  the  life  of 
Goeihe.  We  would  gladly  have  transcribed  the 
gieater  part  of  it,  bat  that  it  seemed  scarcely  hit 
to  enridi  our  pafse  thns  with  bonowed  jewels. 


when  we  can  ill  spare  any  genuine  hero ; 
but  it  would  be  a  baseness  merely  to  ^*  bend 
the  knee  in  worship  of  an  echo,"  and  assist 
in  setting  up  a  false  one  lest  we  ourselves 
should  incur  the  charge  of  a  want  of  capa- 
city to  recognise  his  claims. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  form- 
ing a  correct  estimate  of  the  moral  charac- 
ter, not  merely  of  Groethe,  but  of  any  hu- 
man being  whatever ;  we  often  commit  er- 
rors enough  in  judging  the  feelings  and 
motives  of  those  even  with  whom  we  are  in 
habits  of  personal  intimacy,  but  we  can  do 
no  more  in  any  case  than  give  our  verdict, 
to  the  best  of  our  belief,  and  according  to 
the  evidence  offered.  We  must  be  content 
with  this,  when  called  on  to  pronounce 
judgment,  not  merely  on  the  fame,  but  on 
the  liberty  and  life  of  a  fellow  creature ; 
and  unless  we  should  renounce  once  for  all 
any  ri^^ht  to  decide  on  the  character  of  any 
historical  person  whatever,  we  can  certainly 
exercise  it  with  less  danger  of  mistake  in 
the  case  of  Goethe,  than  m  that  of  almost 
any  other  that  can  come  before  us.  From 
youth  to  age,  he  stood  on  a  pinnacle  of 
splendor,  the  observed  of  all  observers — 
who  were  constantly  making  records  of  all 
his  sayings  and  doings,  in  a  spirit  of  pro- 
foundest  admiration  that  inclined  them  to 
keep  in  their  hearts  even  what  they  could 
not  understand,  like  the  sayings  of  an  ora- 
cle. He  himself  has  left  in  his  voluminous 
writings,  and  his  autobiographv  and  jour- 
nals, the  amplest  materials  for  ludgment — 
and  both  before  and  since  his  dea^,  folios 
have  been  written  concerning  him.     He  was 

E laced  in  the  midsi  of  no  adverse  elements, 
is  strengUi  was  not  spent  in  struggling  with 
with  conflicting  forces,  and  wearing  'itself 
away  in  vain  efforts.  In  the  full  sunshine 
of  the  most  undoudedly  prosperous  life 
that  perhaps  anv  being,  great  or  small, 
was  ever  blessed  with,  he  could  unfold  all 
the  rich  intellectual  gifts  that  had  been 
bestowed  on  him,  and  suffer  them  to  bring 
forth  their  hmt  in  due  season,  fearing  no 
catting  blast  or  chilling  shower.  Yet,  after 
all,  we  cannot  avoid  coining,  with  pain  and 
grief,  to  the  conclusion  of  one  of^  his  own 
eariy  friends.  ^^  Look  you,  in  comparison 
with  what  you  might  be  in  the  world,  and  are 
not,  all  that  you  have  written  is,  in  mv  eyes, 
mere  dirt."  The  qoestion  of  the  tendencief 
of  his  writings  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
considered  apart  from  the  influence  and  ezp 
ample  of  his  life ;  and,  doubtless,  it  is  impot- 
sible  that  one  who  posesssed  in  so  highade- 
gree  the  ^*  vision  aM  the  &calty  divine"- 
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profound  an  insight  into  trnth — so  wonder- 
^1  a  power  of  entering  into  almost  eyery 
variety  of  character  and  condition — should 
never  have  written  anything  that  miffht 
tend  t^o  advance  the  cause  of  human  im- 
provement and  happiness ;  but  we  cannot 
avoid  seeinff  that  it  was  a  cause  he  had  lit- 
tle, if  at  all,  at  heart.  We  are  told  that 
^^  religion  and  politics  were  a  troublesome 
element,  from  which  he  always  stood  aloof," 
and  that  because  of  the ''  dark  and  confused 
notions  which  the  many  entertained  of  their 
own  condition  and  interests,  the  clear- 
sighted Goethe  would  rather  talk  of  one 
of  Boccaccio's  tales  than  of  matters  on 
which  the  welfare*  of  Europe  was  thought 
to  depend."  There  is  little,  doubtess,  to 
admire  in  party-spirit,  and  the  narrow  one- 
sided views  in  which  it  commonly  originates ; 
yet  we  cannot  but  think  the  bigotry  of 
many  an  honest  hater,  who  sympathises  at 
least  with  a  portion  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
preferable  to  this  dainty  dilettantism,  that, 
affecting  to  soar  with  lofty  indifference 
above  the  low  game  of  human  life,  throws 
a  cold  blighting  shadow  over  every  generous 
impulse. 

If  the  notions  of  the  many  were  dark 
and  confused,  to  whom  did  it  belong  to 
dear  away  that  darkness  but  to  him  on 
whom  was  bestowed  so  large  a  measure  of 
light  ?  Yet  when  he  condescended  to 
tmnk  of  ^'  many"  at  all,  we  find  him  often 
enough  playing  before  their  dazzled  sieht 
like  a  will-o'-tne-wisp,  and  amusing  him- 
self with  the  mistakes  they  fell  into. 

That  the  society  of  Goethe,  whether  or 
not  dangerous  to  Herder's  internal  peace, 
afforded  him  a  high  intellectual  stimulus, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  there  is  ffood 
reason  to  suppose,  as  it  has  been  stated  by 
the  former,  that  a  great  deal  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  ^'  Ideas  towards  a  Philosophy 
of  the  history  of  Man,"  originally  belonged 
to  him,  rather  than  to  Herder.  Its  whole 
plan,  indeed,  that  of  seeking  all  truth  by 
the  examination  of  nature  through  the 
senses,  obviously  proceeded  rather  from 
Goethe,  who,  as  we  hear,  concerned  himself 
but  little  with  questions  conc^ning  ^^  mind, 
matter,  God,  immortality,'  and  the  Hkcy^ 
believing  them  foreign  to  his  pursuits,  and 
out  of  the  region  of  ezp^ence,  to  whidi  he 
had  ezdusively  devoted  ihimself.  Herder, 
H  is  said,  was  always  tryins  to  grasp  at  the 
idea,  to  hasten  to  the  resmt,  ipnten  Goethe 
iMid  soareely  finiriied  his  observation;  for 
€k>ethe,  the  pleasve  of  the  obewvation  was 
tflen  Bofteieiil;  Herder  never  regarded  it 


in  any  other  light  than  as  a  means  to  an 
end — a  difference  that  may,  perhaps,  be 
accounted  for  as  much  by  the  diffning  cir- 
cumstances of  their  lives,  as  by  those  of 
mental  constitution.  In  Goethe's  path 
through  the  world,  ^^  the  side  the  sun  was  on 
was  all  that  e'er  had  met  his  glances,"  or  it 
has  been,  at  most,  chequered  only  by  a  few 
lieht  dancing  shadows.  Herder  had  suffer- 
ed pov^y,  privation,  calumny,  the  loss  of 
friends,  of  beloved  children,  and  his  heart 
yearned  to  find  not  merely  the  God  of  na- 
ture, but  a  father  in  Heaven.  It  was  in 
search  of  Him  that  he  would  have  traversed 
the  whole  vast  circle  of  nature,  as  well  as 
of  human  knowledge — the  arts,  law,  lan- 
guages, medicine,  poetry — that  he  might 
reach  the  central  point  where  all  things 
converge."  The  journey,  even  if  it  could 
ever  lead  to  the  wished-for  goal,  was,  doubt- 
less, too  extensive  for  any  one  man  to  ac- 
complish, but  at  least  Herder  made  magni- 
ficent preparations  for  it. 

In  1790,  Jean  Paul  Richter  arrived  at 
Weimar,  and  his  coming  shed  one  of  the 
last  and^  brightest  beams  that  illuminated 
Herder's  declining  days.  Much  as  the 
two  differed  in  many  points,  they  were  emi- 
nently congenial  in  matters  of  principle 
and  feeling,  especially  in  the  depth,  tender- 
ness, and  all-embracing  universality  of  their 
devotional  sympathies ;  and,  as  Herder 
himself  said,  Jean  Paul  seemed  to  have 
been  sent  for  his  especial  consolation,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  exposed  to  the  most  painful 
misrepresentations,  and  was  even  shunned 
by  many,  on  account  of  the  political  and 
philosoplucal  views  falsely  ascribed  to  him. 
In  a  letter  to  Jaoobi,  he  says :  ^'  Heaven  has 
sent  me  a  treasure  in  Richter,  that  I  neither 
expected  nor  deserved.  Every  time  that 
we  are  together,  he  opens  anew  the  trea- 
sures that  the  three  wise  men  brought,  and 
the  star  goes  always  before  him.  I  can  only 
say  that  he  is  all  heart,  all  soul ;  an  har- 
moneons  tone  in  the  great  golden  harp  of 
humanity,  in  which  there  are  so  many 
cracked,  so  many  discordant  strings." 

Caroline  Herder,  in  her  '^  Recollections," 
dwelb  with  delight  on  the  remembrance  of 
of  the  evening  nours  in  which  Jean  Paul 
illuminated  their  family  cirde ;  and  he  al- 
ways preferred  coming  when  they  were  alone, 
to  joining  the  society  of  distinguished  per- 
sons who  met  onoe  a  week  at  ^leir  house. 
The  youthful  vivacity  and  fi*eshnes8  of 
Richter's  mind,  his  rich  humor,  fervid  elo- 

?[aenoe,  and  boundless  fertility  of  poetic 
aney,  seemed  to  poor  new  life  into  Herder^ 
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exhatusted  firamey  and   act    as  a  preoioiis 
medicme  on  the  mind  deceased. 

In  1802,  his  health  began  visibly  to  de- 
cline, the  change  manifesting  itself  first  by 
a  failure  of  the  sight,  that  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  continue  his  literary  occupa- 
tions. Various  journeys  were  tried  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Eger,  itad  other  places ;  some- 
times with  temporary  success ;  but  the 
bymptoms  always  returned  after  a  short  in- 
terval, and  his  malady  was  obviously  gain- 
ing ground,  though  it  was  occasionally  diffi- 
cult to  tell  precisely  from  what  he  was  suf- 
fering. "  Oh! "  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  if 
0ome  grand  new  thought  would  come  and 
j;>ierce  my  soul  through  and  through,  I 
should  be  well  in  a  moment."    But  the 

knd  new  thought  was  to  come  only  when 
ihe  curtains  of  the  invisible  world  should 

withdrawn. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, after  sufiering  for  a  short  period  from 
severe  pain  in  the  chest,  he  fell  into  a  gen- 
tle slumber,  from  which  he  never  awoke. 
^^  Oh  !  grief  and  tears,  which  would  never 
awaken  him,  the  only  one  for  whom  we  liv- 
ed— our  guardian  angel,  who  lived  only  for 
US  !  Oh !  unfathomable  counsels  of  God  ! 
one  day  thou  wilt  make  them  known,  and 
mi^  that  day  soon  come !" 

The  day  came  for  Caroline  Herder,  in 
about  two  years  after  she  had  written  these 
words  ;  fortunately  for  her,  she  was  not  des- 
tined to  tread,  for  any  considerable  period, 
that  ^^  long  road  full  of  pain"  which  remains 
to  many  who  have  had  to  sustain  earlier  in 
life  an  irreparable  loss. 

As  the  works  of  Herder  amount  to  up- 
wards of  sixty  fair  sixed  volumes,  our  read- 
ers will,  we  doubt  not,  willingly  spare  us 
an  enumeration,  which  could  be  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  names.  In 
the  immense  ran^e  of  topics,  literary,  philo- 
sophical, and  religious,  which  they  embrace 
there  is  scarcely  one  on  which  he  did  not 
shed  some  new  light  and  beauty.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  greater  part  of  them  may  per- 
haps be  better  indicated  by  his  own  favorite 
expression :  the  culture  of  the  noblest, 
most  complete  ^'  JStfmamly,"  with  its  loftiest 
capacities  for  truth  and  moral  good,  its  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  beautiful,  its  kindly  em- 
pathies, its  holiest  aspirations,  was  the  ob- 
ject which  he  never  lost  sight  of.  In  his 
sermons  and  religious  writings  he  did  not 
attempt  so  much  to  teach,  as  to  show  faith  ; 
not  to  prove  religion,  but  to  awaken  the 
sense  of  it ;  to  carry  into  this  often 
empty  and  barren  department  of  literature, 


the  rich  stores  of  histoiy,  poetry,  and  phi- 
losophy ;  to  unite  the  purest  religion  with 
the  highest  intellectual  culture,  and  '^  bind 
together  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree 
of  life."  In  three  of  his  early  works,  the 
"  Oldest  Records  of  the  Human  Race,"  the 
"  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,"  and  the  "  Let- 
ters on  the  Study  of  Theology,"  he  has  ex- 
pressed the  general  character  of  his  religious 
views ;  but  as  to  how  far  he  departed 
(though  he  undoubtedly  did  depart)  &om 
the  standard  of  orthodox  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belonged,  we  know  not,  and  have 
no  particular  wish  to  inquire.  Little  good 
can  come  of  thus  seeking  to  drag  into  the 
light  of  common  day,  the  thouehts  and  feel- 
ings which  have  their  appropriate  abode  in 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  soul — to  lay 
bare  the  roots  which  are  of  value  only  as 
they  furnish  nourishment  to  blossoms  and 
fruit. 

Herder  always  expressed  the  greatest 
aversion  for  the  learned  dissections  of  the 
Scriptures,  then  much  in  fashion  with  theo- 
logians, and  urged  his  hearers  to  fly,  as 
they  would  the  plague,  all  disputes  about 
religion  :  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity in  a  kind,  active,  self-forgetting  life, 
and  to  seek  for  the  church  and  the  kingdom 
of  God,  in  the  invisible  community  of  all 
who  lead  such  a  life,  wherever  they  may  be 
scattered ;  "  There  to  help  where  no  one 
helps ;  to  improve  where  no  one  improves  ; 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  humanity,  wherever 
it  lies  imprisoned,  languishing  in  body  or 
in  spirit,  in  things  of  earthly  or  eternal 
life ;  that  is,  Christianity.  Wherever  these 
good  deeds  blossom,  though  under  snow  and 
thorns,  Christ  will  find  them  and  gather 
them  into  his  harvest." 

As  a  poet,  we  cannot  think  Herder  enti- 
tled to  take  any  very  high  rank.  His  excel- 
lent translations  of  the  ^^  Cid,"  and  of  popu- 
lar ballads,  the  ^*  Voices  of  the  Nations," 
will  outlast  his  original  compositions,  writ- 
ten with  a  view  to  one  of  his  favorite  plans, 
the  revival  of  the  church  service  in  all  its 
former  splendor.  They  should  therefore  be 
judged  with  refer^ice  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Herder  had 
drawn  mudi  of  his  critical  as  well  as  his  re- 
ligious faith  from  the  Bible,  iHiioh,  with  a 
hymn-book,  had  coBstituted  durin^^  his 
early  diildhood  his  whole  stock  of  litera- 
ture. He  turned  with  distaste  from  the 
decrepitude  of  that  which  was  fashionable 
in  Germany  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and 
of  which,  as  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  it 
has  been  said,  it  was  in  declining  age,  with- 
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out  having  eyer  readb^ed  maturity ;  to  the 
youthful  vigor  of  feeling  and  imagination 
manifested  in  the  religion,  the  traditions, 
the  poetry,  and  all  the  golden  glories  of 
the  dawn  of  human  culture ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  seeking  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
a  false,  corrupt  and  sophisticated  state,  he 
was  led  into  something  like  an  ovw  esti- 
mate of  the  advantages  of  the  opposite  con- 
dition of  society. 

<*  As  Hamatin  had  sought  for  the  individual  man 
of  pure  instinct,  Herder  looked  ever  for  those  pe- 
riods in  the  historv  of  nations,  when  reason  has 
not  yet  been  moulded  into  learned  forms,  in  which 
the  keenness  of  sense,  the  quick  sagacity  of  mc^her 
wit,  lively  invention,  vivid  passion,  acted  toother 
with  undivided  force,  subject  to  no  constraint  of 
rule  or  law,  but  kept  in  constant  activity  by  the 
unceasing  demands  of  necessiw  and  danger.  He 
consider^  that  the  age  in  which  he  was  bom  bad 
wandered  so  long  in  the  dark  workshops  of  art,  as 
to  be  unwilling  to  see  the  broad  bright  light  which 
,  had  shone  on  others.  From  theur  great  heroic 
deeds  "and  master-pieces  of  poetiy,  we  had  made, 
he  said,  school  exercises,  and  themes  out  of  which 
children  old  and  young  might  pick  out  set  phrases 
and  rules.  In  the  *  Fragments,'  he  inquires  into 
structure  of  language  among  rude  nations,  and  find^ 
in  it  the  best  elements  of  poetry.  He  opposed  the 
prevalent  opinion  in  modem  times  that  a  language 
can  only  be  perfected  through  science  and  philo- 
sophy, and  considered  it  as  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  poetry  had  existed  before  prose,  and  that  the 
earliest  poets  were  the  best." 

Much  of  this  has  been  since  so  fully  ad- 
mitted, that  it  sounds  almost  like  a  series 
of  truisms,  but  it  then  appeared  new  and 
surprising,  and  first  gave  occasion  to  the 
distinction  between  the  poetry,  nature,  and 
art,  adopted  by  Schiller,  and  afterwards  so 
widely  aiffosea. 

One  thinff  whidi  certainly  appears  rather 
surprising  is,  that  the  style  of  Herder's 
own  poetical  compositions  certainly  resem- 
bles rather  that  of  those  he  wished  to 
banish,  than  of  the  class  which  he  so  zea- 
lously advocated.  We  may,  however,  agree 
to  differ  in  some  measure  concerning  the 

Srecise  value  of  some  of  his  literary  pro- 
uctions — since  none  can  doubt  of  what  is 
of  more  importance,  the  seal  with  whidi, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  honorable 
life,  he  consecrated  his  best  powers  to  the 
hk^est  interests  of  his  race.  The  irrita- 
biUty  of  temper  which  is  among  the  retj 
few  infirmities  with  which  he  can  he  ohargea, 


manifested  itself  only  in  an  occasional  ex- 
cess of  indignation  against  the  wrong,  and 
never,  for  a  moment, led  him  to  swerve  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  right.  If  not  a  poet, 
he  was  a  passionate  lover  of,  and  an  exaui- 
site  critic  in,  poetry  ;  a  profound  scholar, 
whose  learning  '^  hunff  about  him,  not  as  a 
withering  and  strangling  ivy,  but  as  grace- 
fully as  the  tendrils  of  a  vine,  adorning 
him  with  fruit  as  well  as  with  clusters  of 
grapes;"  a  man  of  vast  and  various  ac- 
complishments, and  brilliant  conversational 
powers,  who  was  yet  always  willing  ^to  de- 
vote any  amount  of  time  and  labor  to  the 
driest  details  of  any  business  that  came 
before  him  as  a  duty,  the  minutest  particu- 
lars in  the  mana^ment  of  country  schools, 
the  settlement  of  church  accounts,  or  the 
preparation  of  an  A  B  C  book. 

It  has  been  said  that  Herder  will  not  be 
estimated  at  his  true  value  till  ^^  weighed 
in  the  diamond  scales  of  posterity,"  but  if 
this  mean  that  he  is  likely  to  take  a  higher 
place  as  a  writer  in  the  estimation  of  a 
future  age  even  than  that  assigned  him  inhis 
own,  we  find  it  impossible  to  agree  with 
the  opinion.  But  in  saying  this  we  are  not 
aware  that  we  can  justly  m  considered  to 
have  uttered  anything  derogatoir  to  his 
character  or  genius.  It  is  in  and  for  our 
own  affe,  first  of  all,  that  we  are  required 
to  W0&,  and  there  is  no  reason  surely  why 
it  should  not  be  as  honorable  to  exert  a 
beneficial  influence  on  that  in  whidi  we 
were  bom,  as  on  a  more  remote  one. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  ascertaining  what 
a  man  really  is,  than  by  inquiring  what  he 
is  at  home,  and  even  though  many  of  Her- 
der's sixty  volumes  should  be  consigned  at 
no  remote  period  to  the-  dignified  oblivion 
of  the  library  shelves,  though  his  name 
should  be,  perhaps,  but  seldom  pronounced 
by  future .  generations,  he  will  not  have 
lived  in  vain.  The  noble  impulse  which 
he  communicated  to  the  literature,  the  phi- 
losophy, the  religion  of  his  country,  will 
not  fail  of  its  effects,  but  give  rise  again  to 
others,  increasing  in  ever-wideninc  circles. 
His  manful  struggles  against  the  rising  flood 
of  evil,  when  his  name  was  to  many  as  a  bea- 
con light,  will  in  no  wise  lose  their  reward, 
and  the  good  seed  whidi  he  scattered  in  a 
thouaand  desert  places  will  spring  up  and 
blossom  through  eternity. 
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IN    A    NOTE    TO    OLIVER   TORKE. 


Dear  Mr.  Yorke, — You  remember  the 
lett^  in  which  Mr.  William  Honeycomb 
uiges  the  Spectator  to  return  from  his  ru- 
ral yisit  to  that  true  old  English  gentleman 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Sir  Roger  de 
CoYcrley.  He  tells  him  that  his  specula- 
tions b^n  to  smell  very  strongly  of  woods 
and  hay,  and  hints  a  fear  lest  his  complex- 
ion should  lose  entirely  all  the  engaging 
paleness*  of  a  town  life.  When  you  cast 
▼our  eye  to  the  end  of  this  epistle,  you, 
likewise,  may  apprehend  the  infliction  of  a 
sreen-field  babble, — 1  think  that  compound 
18  quite  in  the  Homeric  spirit,  and  not  un- 
worthy of  being  coupled  with  Cowper's 
^^  yard-long^tail^/'  of  which  he  was  justly 
proud.  But  you  will  be  deceived;  al- 
though I  know  Miss  Mitford,  and  have 
picked  geraniums  at  Three  Mile  Cross,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  about  ^^  our  village." 
Not  that  materials  are  wanting  for  pictures 
by  Wilkie  or  Constable;  nay,  we  have 
wood-paths  that  Collins  would  love,  and 
oaks  grappled  by  ivy  that  might  grow  up 
by  Creswick's  pencil.  I  have  a  curtain  of 
lime-tree  foliage  before  my  window,  quite 
equal  to  the  one  which  Coleridge  celebrated. 
At  this  moment  the  trunk  is  shone  upon  by 
the  softest  sunset  imaginable,  and  all  the 
leaves  twinkle  in  twilight,  that  looks  green 
one  moment,  and  amber-colored  the  next : 

«« Pale  beneath  the  blaze 
Ibogs  the  transparent  foliage ;  and  I  watch 
Some  broad  and  sonny  leaf,  and  love  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine.'* 

A  little  farther  to  the  east,  but  dose  to 
my  window,  I  have  an  oak,  a  perfect  stu- 
dy : — 

"  Deep  radianee  lies 
Fall  on  the  ancient  ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now  with  blackest  mass 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  brighter  hue 
Through  the  later  twiiigbt**  . 

When  I  lay  down  my  book,  or  grow  wea- 
ry oi  watdiing  the  sunbeams  amoiu^  the 
trees,  a  soft,  heathery  field-path  lea£  me 
into  the  shadier  stillness  of  the  wood ;  but 
I  do  not  wander  far,  loving  rather  to 

**  Best  on  this  old  mossy  bridge, 
Seeing  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beMath.** 
Vol.  X.  No.  L  3 


At  this  season  rural  sounds  are  few ;  the 
musical  festival  of  the  woods  has  been  over 
some  time  ;  but  the  robin  pipes  his  sweet 
notes  from  the  low  bushes;  and,  most 
soothing  and  picturesque  of  all,  as  I  saun- 
ter along,  with  scarcely  liffht  enough  to  cast 
my  shadow,  very  mudi  abridged,  upon  thu 
hedge-row, — 

*•  The  last  rook 
Beats  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air. 
Homewards.** 

Every  evening  reminds  me  of  the  happiness 
of  Coleridge's  epithet  of  creakmgy  applied 
to  the  wing  of  this  bird. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  my  rural  amuse- 
ments, so  that  if  my  communicaticm  has 
none  of  the  country  odor,  it  is  not  from 
any  deficiency  of  subject.     But  I  am  not 
going  to  write  of  out-of-door  scenes,  but  of 
what  I  have  read  in  them.     Your  account 
of  Foster  was  especially  interesting.     One 
was  not  prepared  to  hear  of  so  large-limbed 
a  genius,  among  the  dwarf-tribes  of  Bap- 
tists ; — it  was  like  looking  on  the  skeleton 
of  some  stern  Megatherium,  arranged  by 
Owen.     Where,  in  those  dry  and  unwhole- 
some pastures,  did  he  find  sufficient  food 
for  his  rugged,  but  vigorous  frame  ?  that 
fierce  capacity  of  claw  was  designed  for  a 
wider  surface  of  verdure.     How  joyfully  he 
must  have  escaped  from  the  dissenting  pad- 
dock, to  the  *'*'  Iresh  fields  and  pasture  new" 
of  true  literature  and  theology  !      '^  R^ 
peated  feeling,  on  traversing  various  rural 
scenes,  of  the  multitudinous,  overwhelming 
vastness  of  the  creation.     What  a  world  of 
imagery,  suggestions,    mysteries  !"     That 
was  his  own  exclamation,  and  you  have  il- 
lustrated  it.     But,    again,    I    say,    how 
strangely  this  creature  of  massive  and  gro- 
tesque formation  must  have  appeared  among 
the  small  persons,  with  whom  it  was  his 
destiny  to  live  and  move  !    How  a  Broad- 
mead  elder,  or  deacon,  would  have  stared 
if  he  had  ascended   an  old  ohurdi-tower 
with  Foster,  and  listened  to  his  moraliiing 

"  Examined  the  decaying  stone-work ;  thought 
again  of  the  lapse  of  ages;  appearance  of  se&te 
indifierence  to  all  things,  which  these  ancient 
structures  wear  to  my  imagination,  which  cannot 
see  them  long  without  personifying  them.   Thick- 
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etft  of  moss  on  the  stone.  Noticed  with  sarprise 
a  species  of  v^tation  on  the  surface  of  plates  of 
iron.  Observed  with  an  emotion  of  pleasure  the 
scar  of  thunder  on  one  of  the  turrets.  Sublime 
and  enviable  office,  if  such  there  be,  of  the  angels 
who  wield  the  thunder  and  lightning  !** 

I  have  not  the  slightest  fault  to  find  with 
your  remarks  on  Foster,  so  far  as  they  go  ; 
but  vou  will  not  be  displeased  to  receive  a 
word  or  two,  by  way  of  P.  S.  to  your  own 
elaborate  performance.  If  you  like  what  I 
have  done,  and  make  use  of  it,  I  borrow 
the  words  of  a  distinguished  person  to  say, 
that  I  don^t  want  any  such  aristocratic  re^ 
ward  as  a  piece  of  plate,  with  two  griffins 
sprawling  upon  it;  I  shall  be  contented 
with  two  post-office  orders,  filled  up  to  the 
widest  capacity  of  those  pleasing  forms  of 
oorrespondence  ;  merely  reminding  you  to 
write  my  Christian  names  (yon  know  how 
many)  at  full  length,  in  failure  of  which 
her  majesty's  representatives  are  inexora- 
ble. 

You  recollect  that  the  editor  of  Foster's 
memoir  has  appended  some  notices  of  him 
as  a  companion,  by  one  who  knew  him  well, 
Mr.  John  Shepherd.     You  have  referred  to 
these  ;  they  are  not  copious,  but  some  are 
interesting,  as  the  remark  on  Sonthey,  then 
sinking  in  melancholy  decay.     ^'  No  doubt 
his  mind  was  worn  out  by  the  toil  of  build- 
ing up  many  books,  as  if  there  was  a  want,  a 
famine  of  books."     Foster  admired  and  ac- 
knowledged Southey's  wonderful  power  of 
poetic    description,     and     the    idiomatic 
strength  of  his  language,  which  made  the 
reader  exult  in  the  capabilities  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue ;  but  he  disapproved  of  the  lau- 
reate's political  changes,  and  is  reported 
to  haye  declined  an  interview  when  Southey 
visited  Bristol  for  the  last  time  in  1838. 
Alas !  soon  after  the  night  descended  upon 
the  enchanter,  the  poet  was  no  more ;  the 
limbs  moved,  but  the  intellect  had  perish- 
ed, henceforth  never  to  be  seen  by  the  ad- 
miring eye,  except  in  the  triumphant  pro- 
oesnon  of  critical  applause,  his  check  flush- 
ing, like  the   Arvalan  of  his  own  story, 
beneath  ^^  the  crimson  canopy."  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, then — ^whose  allusion  to  Southey  had 
drawn  me  from  the  straight  road — furnishes 
a  yery  meagre  aooount  of  Foster  within- 
doors.    He  does  not  give  us  the  man.  This 
want  has  been  in  some  degree  supplied  by 
a  book  recently  published  ;^  not  indeed  of 
much  authority  or  importance,  but  appa- 
rently written  by  a  person  who  wishes  to 

•  Fm-and-Ink  Sketches  of  Poett,  Preachen,  and 
PoUtieiaBS. 


tell  what  he  knows,  and  who  knows  one 
two  things  worth   telling      Undoubt- 


or 

edly,  as  Goldsmith  says  l>y  the  lips 
of  his  cognoscente,  the  portrait  might  have 
been  better,  if  the  painter  had  taken  more 

gains  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  welcome.  It 
as,  moreover,  the  merit  of  being  $horty 
which  the  otherwise  judicious  editor  of  Fos- 
ter's Correspondence  has  overlooked.  He 
should  have  remembered  the  observation  of 
his  friend,  that  the  subordinate  economy  of 
life  does  not  require  to  be  detailed.  We 
do  not  want  a  chronicle  of  coats.  '^  As 
well  might  a  man,  of  whom  I  inquire  the 
dimensions,  the  internal  divisions,  and  the 
use  of  some  remarkable  building,  begin  to 
tell  me  how  much  wood  was  employed  in 
the  scaflfolding,  where  the  mortar  was  pre- 
pared, or  how  often  it  rained  while  the 
work  was  proceeding."  But  here  is  Foster 
himself,  in  pen-and-ink : — 


<*  There  are  two  entrance- ways  to  Broadmead 
Chapel,  the  princi|MLl  one  in  the  street  from  which 
the  building  takes  its  name,  and  the  other  facing 
St.  James's  churchyard.    If  anyjperson  had  taken 
his  stand  near  the  latter  on  any  ounday  morning, 
during  the  palmy  days  of   Hall's  pastorate,  he 
might  have  seen  approaehinp;,  shortly  before  the 
appointed  hour  for  commencing  the  service,  a  man 
tall,  and  somewhat  stoutly  built,  with  a  very  de- 
cided stoop  in  the  shoulders,  his  chin  half  buried 
in  a  thick  white  cravat,  and  his  ligure  sheltered  by 
an  old  and  enormous-sized  green  gingham  um- 
brella. This,  of  course,  supposes  the  weather  to  be 
rainy ;  bat  whether  wet  or  dry,  sunny  or  cloud v, 
whenever  Robert  Hall  was  to  ]»each,  assuredly 
that  slovenly-looking  man  would  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  back  door  of  the  Broadmead  meet- 
ing-house.   If  you  looked  on  that  part  of  his  face 
not  concealed  by  his  hat,  which  nearly  rested  on 
his  eyebrows,  nor  enveloped  in  his  neckerchief, 
you  might  see  a  countenance  of  a  profoundly  med- 
itative cast    On  he  would  go,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  as  he  ascended  the 
gallery-stairs,  and  stole  quietly  to  a  secluded  pew, 
at  the  left  hand  of  the  preacher,  which  he  loved, 
because  there  he  was,  to  a  great  degree,  sheltered 
from  observation. 

<'  During  the  few  years  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded his  death,  he  preached  very  seldom  in  Bris- 
tol ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  chapel  being 
opened  in  Thrissell  Street,  lie  was  with  very  great 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  the  morning 
discourse.  We  went  to  hear  him,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  chapel,  found  it  densely  crowded  in  every 
part,  the  audience  seeming  to  consist  chiefly  of 
clergymen  and  Dissenting  ministers,  who  had  been 
attracted  by  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the  Essay- 
ist After  a  hymn  had  been  rang,  he  ascended 
the  pulpit;  and  as  we  were  sitnaled  directly  in 
fiODt  of  him,  we  had  a  favomblo  cmportunity  for 
observation.  Not  one  of  the  puMiaLed  portraits 
give  anjdiiiig  like  an  idea  of  Foster ;  the  one  by 
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Bmnwbite  resembles  him  when  he  was  younger  ; 
but  as  we  saw  him,  we  should  not  have  recog- 
nized in  it  any  traces  of  the  original.  Mr.  Foster's 
face  was  large,  and  the  features  massive ;  the  fore- 
head was  very  high,  and  pyramidal  in  shape,  being 
broadest  at  its  lower  portion.  His  head  was  cov- 
ered by  a  very  evident  curly  wig,  which  one  might 
at  a  glance  discover  was  not  of  the  most  fashiona- 
ble manufacture.  A  large  pair  of  silver  spectacles, 
with  circular  glasses  almost  as  big  as  penny-pieces, 
nearly  concealed  two  dark,  small  eyes,  which 
glistened  brightly  beneath  a  couple  of  shaggy  eye- 
brows ;  the  face  was  ploughed  with  deep  lines, 
and  the  forehead  furrowed  all  over  with  wrinkles 
of  thought ;  around  his  neck  was  a  ding^  white 
cravat,  and  his  coat  was  ill-fitting,  and  of  a  rusty 
black.  Altogether  he  was  the  most  slovenly- 
looking  man  we  ever  saw  in  a  pulpit.  After  be 
bad  given  out  his  text  in  a  mumbline,  gurgling, 
husky  noise,  he  commenced  somewhat  in  this 
way :  *  Now,  I  dare  say  some  of  you  will  think  I 
am  going  to  preach  a  very  odd  sermon  irom  such 
an  <xld  text'  Then  he  went  on,  gradually  enlist- 
ing the  attention  of  his  bearers,  whilst  he  describ- 
ed in  magnificent  language  the  idol  temples  of  the 
East  $kx)Q  his  congrecation  were  wrapjped  in 
wonder  and  delight,  as  tney  listened  to  bis  gor- 
^ous  descriptions,  and  we  do  not  think  that  one 
individual  present  stirred  hand  or  foot  until  his 
glowing  discourse  came  to  an  end. 

**  A  friend  from  Sheffield  had  invited  us  to  ac- 
company him  to  Mr.  Foster's  residence.  It  was 
in  the  summer  time,  and  on  a  calm,  bright  evening 
we  drove  up  to  his  door  at  Stapleton.  The  house 
looked  gloomy  outside,  and  when  we  entered  one 
of  the  front  parlors,  the  deep  shade  caused  by  the 
trees,  and,  we  believe,  a  boundary  wall,  caused 
the  apartment  to  wear  a  sombre  appearance.  On 
the  tables  and  chairs  lay,  in  admimble  confusion, 
proof  impressions  of  engravings,  and  costly  vol- 
umes, of  a  character  which  plainly  enough  indi- 
cated the  fine  taste  of  their  possessor.  After  we 
had  been  a  few  minutes  in  the  apartment,  Mr.  Fos- 
ter entered  it  He  was,  as  usual,  very  carelessly 
attired,  wearing  an  old  blue  ooat,  with  bright  brass 
buttons,  which  hung  baggifigly  about  h[s  large 
frame,  and  a  pair  of  corauroy  breeches  and  top 
boots.  The  old  brown  curly  wig,  and  the  pair  of 
large  circular  spectacles,  added  not  a  little  to  the 
singularity  of  his  appearance.  His  manneis  were 
rather  forbidding,  but  they  formed  no  key  to  his 
character,  which,  it  is  said,  was  characterized  by 
simple  honesty  in  his  purposes,  and  straightfor- 
waixiness  in  his  movements.  He  invited  us  to  re- 
main and  take  tea,  and  two  ladies  soon  afterwards 
joined  us  His  conversation  was  what  might  he 
characterized  as  odd;  certainly  it  was  not  brilliant 
His  eye  was  the  most  pieicing,  vrith  the  single  ex* 
ception  of  Mr.  Beckford,  woieb  1  ever  saw ;  it 
fairly  looked  ttUo  one,  and  there  was  no  escaping 
from  its  scrutiny.  He  never  smiled*  and  an  inde- 
scribable ffloom  seemed  to  belong  to  his  character. 
After  tea  he  rose  from  the  table,  and  putting  on  an 
old  grey  frb«k  coat,  invited  us  to  wsilk  with  him 
in  his  rarden ;  there  a  spirit  of  almost  cheerf  illness 
•eeoied  to  animals  him ;  every  now  and  then  he 
would  draw  from  his  pocket  a  common  lomid 


snuff-box,  gently  tap  its  lid,  and  pause  for  a  while, 
glancing  keenly  over  his  huge  spectacles,  and  then 
giving  utterance  to  some  casual  observation." 

This  is  pleasing  enoush, — almost  wann, 
indeed,  with  a  tinge  of  tne  Boswellian  gos- 
sip. The  same  Tolume  contains  some  out- 
lines of  Foster's  most  famous  and  admired 
friend,  Robert  Hall ;  but  most  of  them  are 
venerable  from  their  age  and  labors,  having 
been  copied  from  page  to  page,  till  they  are 
nearly  worn  out.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
best.  Hall's  mouth  was  prodigious,  and 
he  was.  conscious  of  the  peculiarity.  Upon 
one  occasion  a  minister,  in  the  course  of 
family  prayers,  besought  the  Lord  to  open 
the  mouth  of  Hall  wider  than  ever,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  sermon  he  was  going  to  preach. 
When  they  rose  from  their  knees.  Hall  said, 
"  Well,  sir,  why  did  you  pray  that  my 
mouth  might  be  opened  wider  ?  It  could'nt 
well  be  done,  sir,  unless  it  was  slit  from 
ear  to  ear  !" 

Hall  and  Foster  are  the  two  elevations 
on  the  dead  level  of  Baptist  dissent.  Fos- 
ter always  acknowledged  Hall's  supremacy 
in  the  pulpit  with  generous  self-aoandon- 
ment.  When  he  was  appointed  to  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  Broadmead,  Foster  imme- 
diately relinquished  his  own  week-day  lec- 
ture. '^  Now  Jupiter  is  come,  I  can  try  it 
no  more."  But  in  all  the  beauties  of  in- 
tellectual taste,  and  especially  in  a  vivid 
sense  of  nature,  we  look  upon  Foster  as  im- 
measurably superior  to  Hall,  who  might 
complain  of  Cambridge  and  its  treeless 
scenery,  but  who  never  describes  nature 
with  the  fine  instinct  of  poetic  feeling.  His 
images  have  a  manufactured  look.  Thus 
speaking  of  infidelity,  ^^  Sudden  in  its  rise 
and  impetuous  in  its  progress,  it  resembles 
a  mountain-torrent,  which  is  loud,  filthy, 
and  desolating ;  but  being  fed  by  no  peren- 
nial spring,  is  soon  drained  oflf  and  disap- 
pears." Who  does  not  perceive  that  tne 
second  epithet  is  out  of  its  place  ?  Com- 
pare with  it  a  casual  remark  of  Foster,  sug- 
gested also  by  observation  of  nature :  ''  I 
wish  a  character  as  decisive  as  that  of  a 
lion  or  a  tiger,  and  an  impetus  towards  the 
important  object  of  my  dioice  as  forcible 
as  theirs  towards  prey  and  hostility  ;  wish 
to  have  an  extensive  atmosphere  of  con- 
sciousness ;  a  soul  which  can  minjgle  with 
every  element  in  every  form ;  which,  like 
the  ^olian  harp,  arrests  even  the  vagrant 
winds,  and  makes  them  music." 

1  think,  also,  that  while  Hall  cambkm 
more,  Foster  invmis  more ;  he  eeesia  W 
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have  possessed,  in  a  rare  degree,  the  power 
he  ascribed  to  some  unknown  preacher,  of 
tumbling  down  massy  fragments  of  origin- 
ality, that    not  only  made  the  stagnant 
stream  of  men's  thoughts  to  foam  and  flash, 
bat  crashed  many  creeping  things — small 
bazsing  objections,  slimy  worldlinesses — in 
their  way.     Hall  shines,  Foster  glows ;  one 
has  a  wider  sarface  of  lastre,  the  other 
fiercer  blazes  in  the  mist  of  blackness  and 
smoke.     The  light  of  Foster,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  seems  to  come  from  a  remoter  flame. 
He  has  pointed  out  the  difference  in  his 
friend :  ^^  He  was  less  given   than   other 
men  of  genius  to  visionary  modes  of  thought; 
musings  exempt  from  all  regulation ;  that 
fascination  of  the  mysterious,  captivating 
by  the  very  circumstance  of  eluding  ;  that 
fearful  adventuring  on  the  dark,  the  un- 
known, the  awful ;  those  thoughts  that  wan" 
der  through  eternity.'*^    Hall  was  satisfied 

FOSTER. 

**  A  laige  portion  of  what  he  is  accustomed  to 


with  pointing  out  the  burning  walls  of 
space,  Foster  was  perpetually  striving  to 
overleap  them.  In  one  respect  Hall  dis- 
tanced competition, — in  the  artistic  accom- 
plishments of  literature  ;  he  had  intuitive- 
ly what  his  friend  rarely  obtained  without 
painful  labor — a  graceful  hamumy  of  style. 
His  words  fall  into  their  places  without 
drill.  In  Foster  there  is  a  constant  bustle 
and  waver  of  the  line ;  it  seems  as  if  a 
dozen  giants  were  driving  to  the  front,  and 
could  not  find  places  when  they  reached  it. 
His  conceptions  are  often  surprisingly  vivid 
and  original ;  but  his  hand  does  not  second 
his  imagination.  We  think  of  Milton  the 
poet,  staggering  and  stammering  into  the 
pamphleteer.  An  obvious  parallel  occurs 
m  the  remarks  of  Hall  and  Foster  on  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  lower  classes. 
Read  the  following  passages : — 

Hall. 

"These  are  the  only  expedients  that  can  be 
see  presenTs  itself  to  him  in  the  character  of  bound-  adopted,  for  forming  a  sound  and  virtaous  popu- 
ary  and  prohibition ;  on  every  hand  there  is  some-  lace ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  fi^re  by 
thine  to  warn  him  what  he  must  not  do.  There  which  society  is  compared  to  a  pvramid,  it  is  on 
are  nigh  walls,  and  j^tes,  and  fences,  and  brinks  them  its  stability  chiefly  depends;  the  elaborate  or- 
of  torrents,  and  precipices ;  in  short,  an  order  of  nament  at  the  top  will  be  a  wretched  compensa- 
things  on  all  sides,  signifying  to  him,  with  more  tion  for  the  want  of  solidity  in  the  lower  part  of 
or  1^  of  menace,  Thus  far  and  no  farther.  And  ttie  structure.  These  are  not  the  times  in  which 
he  is,  in  a  general  way,  obsequious  to  this  arran^-  it  is  safe  for  a  nation  to  repose  on  the  lap  of  igno- 
ment  We  do  not  ordinarily  expect  to  see  him  ranee.  If  there  ever  was  a  season  when  public 
carelessly  transj^ressing  the  most  decided  of  the  ar-  tranquillity  was  ensured  by  the  absence  of  know- 
tificial  boundaries,  or  daring  across  those  dreadful  ledge,  that  season  is  past.  The  convulsed  state  of 
ones  of  nature*  Bat  nearly  destitute  of  the  facul-  the  world  will  not  permit  unthinking  stupidity  to 
ty  to  perceive  (as  in  coming  in  contact  with  some-  sleep,  without  being  appalled  by  phantoms,  and 
thing  charged  with  the  element  of  lightning)  the  shaken  by  terrors,  to  which  reason,  which  defines 
awful  interceptive  lines  of  the  other  arrangement  her  objects  and  limits  her  apprehension,  by  the 
which  he  is  m  the  midst  of,  as  a  subject  of  the  reality  of  things,  is  a  stranger.  Everything  in  the 
laws  of  God,  we  see  with  what  insensibility  he  condition  of  mankind  announces  the  approach  of 
can  pass  through  those  prohibitory  significations  some  great  crisis,  for  which  nothing  can  prepare 
of  the  Almighty  will,  which  are  to  devout  men  as  us  but  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  probity,  and  the 
lines  streanunff  with  an  infinitely  more  formidable  fear  of  the  Lord.  While  the  world  is  impelled 
than  material  nre.  And  if  we  look  into  his  future  with  such  violence  in  opposite  directions ;  while  a 
course,  proceeding  under  so  fatal  a  deficiency,  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and  revolt  is  shed  upon  the  na- 
conse^ence  foreseen  is,  that  those  lines  of  divine  tions,  and  the  seeds  of  mutation  are  so  thickly 
interdiction  which  he  has  not  conscience  to  per-  sown,  the  improvement  of  the  people  will  be  our 
ceive  as  meant  to  deter  him,  he  will  seem  as  if  he  grand  security ;  in  the  neglect  of  which  the  polite- 
bad  ao^uired,  through  a  perverted  will,  a  recogni-  ness,  the  refinement,  and  the  knowledge  accumu- 
tion  of  in  another  quality,  as  temptations  to  attract  lated  in  the  higher  orders,  weak  and  unprotected, 
hinL** — On  Fointiar  Ignorance,  p.  iii.,  14th  edi-  will  be  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  and  perish 
^'~  like  a  garland  in  the  grasp  of  popular  fury." — Ad- 
vantages of  Knowledge  to  the  Lower  Classes, 

light.  You  read  one;  you  work  out  the 
other.  Some  of  this  abruptness  of  expres- 
sion I  cannot  but  think  that  Foster  caught 
from  the  proM  of  Milton,  of  which  he  was  evi- 
dently a  diligent  student.  This  you  will  read- 
ily see  by  s&ering  me  to  reprint  a  little  quo- 
tation given  in  your  August  numberi  and  to 
contrast  it  with  a  passage  firom  Milton  inan 
opposite  column : — 


iKm 


In  the  observations  of  Foster,  so  confus- 
ed and  difficult,  the  presiding  thought  is 
noble;  but  it  is  almost  eclipsed;  only  a 
hkat  and  tmrbid  gleam  breaks  out  along  the 
chain  of  argument,  strong  enough  to  dasile, 
bat  not  steady  enough  to  assist  the  eye. 
In  Hall,  on  the  contrary,  every  word  is 
dear  aad  intelligible  ;  the  fire  of  thooAht, 
instead  d  emitting  occasional  fladies  ofm- 
tense  he«t,  difiuses  a  mUd  and  agreeable 
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Fosim. 

Ihe  Energy  of  Youth. 
**  How  precioos  a  thing  is  ^oathfal  energy,  if 
only  it  could  be  presenr^  entirely, — englobed,  as 
it  were,  within  the  bosom  of  the  young  adventurer, 
till  he  can  come  and  oflfer  it  forth  a  sacred  emana- 
tion in  yonder  temple  of  truth  and  virtue !  But, 
alas !  all  along  as  he  goes  towards  it,  he  advances 
through  an  avenue  iformed  by  a  long  line  of 
tempters  and  demons  on  each  side,  all  prompt  to 
touch  him  with  their  conductors,  and  draw  this 
divine  electric  element  with  which  he  is  chaiged 
away.** 

Here  one  word  whispers  the  name  of  the 
garden  from  whence  the  balmy  spoil  was 
taken  ;  the  image  of  yonth  gloHng  itself 
upward  from  every  impurity  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  was  scarcely  likely  to  arise 
to  two  different  minds.  Doubtless,  Foster 
brought  away  something  from  Milton  ex- 
cept his  harshness  and  obscurity.  Who 
could  linger  long  amid  that  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture of  style,  without  feeling  a  solemn 
shade  gather  over  the  thoughts  ?  There 
everything  b  huge,  sombre,  and  often  re- 
pulsive. Fierce  republicanisms  lie  embalm- 
ed beneath  those  lowering  pyramids  of 
words  ;  grotesque  mummies,  with  which  so 
many  precious  jewels  of  fancy  are  entomb- 
ed ;  rich  rewards  to  the  patient  explorer 
among  the  burial-places  of  departed  kings  ! 

You  might,  if  your  inclination  had  led 
you  in  that  direction,  have  pointed  out  sev- 
eral heads  of  comparison  between  Coleridge 
and  Foster.  The  preacher  saw  the  poet  at 
Bristol,  a  city  which  Southey  called  ihe 
most  ancient,  most  beautiful,  and  most  in- 
teresting in  England.  Certainly  its  vener- 
able streets  have  witnessed  a  strange  con- 
fluence of  bright  streams  of  genius.  There 
Chatterton  forced  upon  antiquity,  and  Wes- 
ley founded  Methodism,  and  Hall  illumi- 
nated Nonconformism,  and  Coleridge  talked 

FOSTZa. 

**  I  have  been  reading  some  of  Milton's  amazinj^ 
descriptions  of  spirits,  of  their  manner  of  life,  their 
powers,  their  boundless  liberty,  and  the  scenes 
which  they  inhabit  or  traverse ;  and  my  wonted 
enthusiasm  kindled  hi^h.  I  almost  wished  for 
death,  and  considered  with  great  admiration  what 
that  life  and  what  those  strange  regions  really 
^eie,  into  which  death  will  turn  the  spifit  free.  I 
psnnot  wonder,  and  can  easily  pardon,  that  this 
intense  and  sublime  curiosity  has  sometimes  de- 
molished the  corporeal  prison,  by  plunging  it  from 
»  PKcinice,  or  into  the  sea.  AJilton's  description 
otUriel  and  the  Snn  revived  the  idea  which  I  have 
before  indulged  as  an  imagination  of  sublime  lux- 
ui7f  of  committing  myself  to  the  liquid  element 


MILTOK. 

'Ihe  Same. 
"  The  pious  and  just  honoring  of  ourselves  may 
be  thought  the  radical  moisture  and  fountain-head, 
from  whence  every  laudable  and  worthy  enterprize 
issues  forth ;  and  although  I  have  given  it  the 
name  of  a  liquid  thing,  yet  it  is  not  incontinent  to 
bound  itself  as  liquid  things  are,  but  hath  in  it  a 
most  re!5training  and  powerful  abstinence  to  start 
back,  and  globe  itself  upward  from  the  mixture  of 
every  ungenerous  and  unbeseeming  motion,  or  any 
soil  wherewith  it  may  peril  to  stain  itself," — Of 
Church  Government. 

« 

as  never  man  talked  in  this  cold  nineteenth 
century,  and  Southey  himself  saw  visions 
aud  dreamed  dreams.  Nor  should  Foster 
be  forgotten  among  those  horses  of  the  sun, 
who  have  run  their  race  upon  earth.  No 
man  lauded  more  earnestly  the  old  man 
eloquent ;  his  mind  of  vast  comprehension 
and  minute  perception  ;  opulent  in  multi- 
farious knowledge ;  sympathetic  with  eve- 
rything pure  and  sublime  ;  yet  having  the 
splendor  of  his  genius  clouded  over  by  a 
malignant  spell,  that  embittered  his  life 
and  wounded  his  reputation.  Foster,  per- 
haps, did  not  recognize  his  own  resemblance 
to  Coleridge ;  but  it  may  be  traced  in  his 
mode  of  expression,  as  well  as  of  thought. 
He  wanted  Addison  to  do  for  his  essays 
what  Hume  or  Stewart  would  have  perform- 
ed for  the  philosophy  of  his  contemporary. 
But  the  chief  likeness  is  seen  in  the  wild 
and  unearthly  tendencies  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  in  the  passion  which  Johnson  repre- 
hends in  Collins,  of  slumbering  by  Elysian 
water-falls,  or  gazing  upon  magic  palaces. 
Compare  Foster's  reflections  on  reading 
some  passages  of  Paradise  Loatj  with  Cole- 
ridge's hymn  before  sunrise  in  the  vale  of 
Chamouni.  Is  not  the  same  poetic  charac- 
ter discernible  in  both  ? 


COLERIDGE. 

"  But  thou,  most  awful  Form ! 
Risest  from  forth  thy  sea  of  pines, 
How  silently !    Around  thee  and  above 
Qeep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 
An  ebon  mass, — methinks  thou  piercest  it 
As  with  a  wedge !    But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thme  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  frodl  eternity  ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !    I  gazed  upon  thee. 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought;  entranced  in 

prayer, 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone ! 
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(supposing  some  part  of  the  sun  a  liquid  fire),  of 
rising  on  its  swells,  flashing  on  its  surges,  darting 
upwards  a  thousand  leagues,  and  then  failing  again 
fearless  into  the  fervent  ocean.'* 


The  most  nnpleasing  feature  in  Foster's 
character  is  the  venomous  rancor  with  which 
he  always  speaks  and  thinks  of  the  Church 
and  her  economy;  and  it  is  curious  to 
mark  the  transjforming  influence  of  his  reli- 
gious prejudices  upon  his  taste.  The  fine 
qualities  of  genius  become  inflamed  into 
bloated  and  animal  vulgarity,  under  the 
Circe  of  Dissent.  Even  the  majestic  man- 
hood of  Milton's  intellect  yielded  to  the 


Yet  like  some  sweet,  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  lisfning  to  it. 
Thou  the  meanwhile  wast  blending  with  my 

thought, — 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy ; 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused, 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing, — tlien, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swell'd  vast  to  heaven  !" 

spell ;  and  in  reading  some  of  his  coarse  in- 
vectives, we  call  to  mind  his  own  words, 

and  feel  that  his 

**  Genius  has  lost 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being.** 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Yorke, 

Your  friend  and  admirer, 

M.A. 
Ross  Hermitage,  Berks, 
Sept.  15,  1846. 
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Professor  Schlosser  enjoys  a  European 
reputation,  and  his  history,  we  are  told  has 
excited  sreat  attention  on  the  Continent. 
It  has  a&eady  appeared  in  a  French  and 
Dutch  translation.  The  author  exhibits 
throughout  a  deep  and  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  his  subject,  unfolds  many  new 
views,  and  draws  his  general  conclusions, 
in  a  manner  indicative  of  a  man  of  sense 
and  a  true  philosopher.  The  theme  is  cer- 
tainly an  interesting  one.  Scarcely  any 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world  affords 
such  scope  for  deep  contemplation  as  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  emphatically 
an  age  of  transition,  ^'  sometimes  gradual 
and  peaceful,  and  sometimes  rapid  and 
revolutionary,  from  the  still  lingering 
nsaffes  and  institutions  of  the  middle  ages, 
to  uie  full  light  and  liberty  of  the  present 
day.  The  progress  is  continuous  in  our  own 
century,  notwithstanding  occasional  draw- 
backs, pointing  onward  to  a  period  of  stil^ 
freer  institutions,  of  greatly  increased 
knowledge,  of  higher  degrees  of  mental  re- 
finement and  moral  culture." 
^  This  work  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 


more  useful  and  important,  inasmuch  as  the 
author  stands  aloof  from  the  two  great 
parlies  which  almost  share  between  them, 
the  literary  world  in  Germany.  Hence 
his  opinions  are  likely  to  be  the  more 
straightforward,  and  uttered  with  the 
greater  freedom.  He  treats  literature,  for 
the  most  part,  only  as  it  bears  upon  life  and 
morals,  and  the  English  more  incidentally 
(though  by  the  by,  sometimes  a  little  too 
severely,  we  think),  than  the  French  or 
German.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of 
authors  for  discussion,  he  pursues  a  plan 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  imitate,  only 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  in  the  few  pages 
to  which  we  are  limited — He  selects  such 
authors  only  as  at  onoo  indicated  a  great 
change  in  the  modes  of  thought  and  mor- 
als of  tha  people,  and  exercised  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  promoting  and  confirming 
that  change.  His  great  object,  we  are  in- 
formed, and  as  we  soon  discover,  is  to  draw 
a  true  picture  of  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  age,  and  to  show  in  what 
respects  and  through  what  instrumentality 
the  men  and  the  literature  of  one  country, 
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aoted  upon  md  sffsetad  those  of  another. 
As  respects  his  treatment  of  English  lite- 
rature, ^^  the  noyelty  and  interest  consist, 
especially  in  the  new  results  which  are  de- 
dnced,  in  the  new  connections  which  are 
pointed  out,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  literatore  of  flngland  is  shown  to  have 
l>een  derived  from  that  of  France,  and  the 
effect,  which,  in  its  turn,  it  produced  both 
in  Franoe  and  in  Germany, — effects  which 
are  still,  not  only  visible,  but  which  char- 
acterise the  whole  prevailing  literature  of 
Europe." 

The  attentive  student  of  history  will  not 
have  failed  to  observe  that  as  there  are  two 
essentially  distinct  classes  of  the  human 
family,  when  considered  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  civilization,  so  there  will 
necessarily  be  a  real  difference  between  the 
history  of  nations,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
stationary,,  and   that  of  those  whidi  are 
progressive,  that  is,  between  the  history  of 
the  oriental  nations,  such  as  China,  Japan, 
India,   ancient  E^pt,    Persia,   and    the 
early  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
that  of  the  Western  States,  coming  under 
the  denomination  of  modem  history.      Of 
,  course  these  two  different  species  of  history 
require   a   different  method  of  treatment. 
At  first  view,  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
middle  ages,  inasmuch  as  the  principles  in- 
herent in  the  political  and  social  arrange- 
ments of  a  stationary  state,  retained  their 
ascendency  in  Europe  till  towards  the  four- 
teenth century,  might  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  employed  for  that  of  the 
primitive  ages  and  of  the  East,  did  it  not 
appear,  that,  in  the  fixed  and  benumbed  con- 
dition of  the  middle   ages,  there  was  a 
secret  striving  after  progress,  of  which  no 
trace  b  exhibited  in  the  East.     In  both,  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood  served  to  hold 
the  state  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
in  a  condition  of  non-progression.    On  this 
general  principle,  the  history  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  demands  a  continual  reference 
to  those  considerations  and  circumstances, 
peculiarly  applicable  to  it,  such,  for  in- 
stance,  as  tne  mutual    relation   existing 
between  the  internal  culture  and  the  ex- 
ternal political  changes  of  the  people  and 
kingdoms  of  Ekirope ;  otherwise,  all  notions 
of  the  relation  of  our  times  to  antiquity 
and  to  the  middle  ages,  must  remain  im- 
perfect and  distorted.     His  essential  point 
our  author  keeps  carefully  in  view,  while  he 
traces  the  course  of  the  moral  and  literary 
history  of  Europe,  during  the  period  he  has 
undertaken  to  treat  ot 


In  the  present  work  Schlosser  confines 
himself  to  the  literature  and  philosophy, 
(only  incidentally  introducing  the  political 
arrangements),  of  the  En^ish,  Erendi, 
and  Germans;  but  recommends,  in  order 
that  we  may  fully  comprehend  these  sub- 
jects from  their  origin,  to  fix  our  attention 
first  exclusively  upon  Italy ;  because  it  was 
there  that  the  German  nations  which  had 
destroyed  the  Roman  Empire,  first  shook 
themselves  free  from  their  prejudioes,  and 
from  the  fetters  of  the  hierarchy.  It  was 
their  proximity  to  Rome  that  contributed 
in  so  great  a  measure,  to  open  their  eyes. 
Hence,  a  general  change  had  been  progress- 
ive in  Italy  since  the  twelfth  century,  and 
and  the  movement  continued  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth. 

'*  In  reference  to  modem  history,"  he  observes, 
*<  we  start  from  the  principle,  that  the  literature  of 
Italy  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  middle  ages  con- 
tained in  itself,  mixed  in  chaotic  confusion,  all  the 
different  elements  of  modem  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion and  of  modem  politics.  We  there  find  the 
Byzantine  garnish,  together  with  the  remains  of 
classical  antiquity,  the  new  ICastem,  or  Arabic, 
alonfc  with  the  ancient  Orienialism  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament,  that  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  with  Chrislianity  in  general;  and  still 
further  the  Northern,  German,  Celtic,  and  its  va- 
rious transformations  in  the  poetry  and  the  tradi- 
tions o  the  old  Gaulish  dialects  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  of  the  Bretons  and  Normans,  as  well  as 
of  the  Catalonians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pro- 
vence. About  the  same  time  the  chaos  of  these 
sometimes  mutually  attracting,  and  sometimes  re- 
pelling, materials  began  to  resolve  itself,  and 
all  assumed  a  new  modern  form,  resembling  the 
classical,  when  the  modern  theories  of  adminis- 
tration, constitutions,  government,  police,  and 
political  economy  were  formed  in  Italy." 

After  the  time  of  Dante,  when  the 
Italian  language  was  perfected,  literature 
assumed  a  form  regulated  according  to 
classical  rules  ;  and  we  find  in  the  Italian 
cities  in  the  fifteenth  century,  numerous 
court  poets,  rhetoricians,  masters  of  the 
structure  of  language,  and  el^ant  Latinists, 
and  academies  serving  as  means  to  form 
the  basis  of  permanent  societies.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  French  monardis  en- 
deavored to  force  themselves  among  the 
Italian  princes,  and  sought  to  ^ve  the  same 
splendor  to  their  city  of  Pans,  which  the 
arts  and  the  study  of  classical  literature 
had  already  conferred  upon  the  Italian  capi- 
tals. Henceforward  the  new  Italian  civi- 
lisation was  mainly  indebted  for  its  proga- 
gation  and  difPnsion  to  the  French. 
I      In  the  second  section  of  his  Introduction, 
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in  which  the  literature  of  Europe  till  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  cusorily 
treated,  Schlosser  adverts  to  the  new  Chris- 
tian life  and  literature  which  were  first 
formed  among  the  Spaniards,  and  traces 
their  influence  upon  the  literature  of 
France  and  England,  as  well  as  the  course 
which  Spanish  civilization  took  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  of  Italy.  Speaking  of 
the  latter  he  remarks,  that  ^'  tactics,  strat- 
egy, trade  upon  a  grand  scale,  banking, 
exchange  and  its  laws,  manufactures,  in- 
dustry in  its  great  branches,  political  econ- 
omy, police  and  political  investigations,  as 
the  terminology  employed  in  these  subjects 
denote,  all  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century." 
The  freer  tendency  of  this  mental  culture 
and  civilization,  in  religious  as  well  as  in 
civil  things,  reached  Germany  at  a  some- 
what later  period,  through  France.  At  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  rapid  retro- 
gradation  took  place,  and  at  the  ocginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  the  Thirty  Years  War 
threw  back  German  mental  improvement 
and  cultivation  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 
Precisely  at  this  time,  when  Germany  was 
falling  back  into  the  condition  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  that  literature  was  developed  in 
France,  which  had  been  brought  over  the 
Alps  by  Francis  the  First,  and  which  was 
adapted  to  the  new  form  which  had  been 
given  to  the  French  state  under  Richelieu 
and  Masarin.  It  was  the  schools  of  Re- 
formed institutions,  which,  when  they  were 
driven  out  of  France  by  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, in  1681,  brought  the  light  of  the 
new  studies,  but  together  with  a  purely 
French  or  monarchical  court  life,  into  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  other  districts  of  the 
north  of  Europe. 

The  entirely  new  literature  which  arose 
in  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, found  its  way  into  the  circles  of  the 
English  aristocracy  under  Charles  the 
Second,  and  in  a  short  time  became  pre- 
vailing ihroughout  Europe,  and  determin- 
ed the  character  of  the  former  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  his  introductory 
chapter  on  the  condition  of  literature  in 
England  and  France  at  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth oentury  our  author  well  observes : — 

**  The  literaUire  of  the  French,  from  the  time  of 
Richelieu,  was  in  one  point  of  view  alto^tber 
national,  fall  of  pomp  and  splendor,  of  wft  and 
declamation,  full  of  wantonness  and  a  practical 
understandinz  of  life ;  wilh  very  few  exceptions, 
heartless  and  without  humor,  but  in  the  other 
point  of  view,  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  and 
adapted  by  the  learned  men  of  France  to  the  rules 
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of  the  ancients,  or  more  properly  speaking,  start- 
ing from  this,  it  was  improved  and  made.  This 
new  literature  had  reached  its  highest  point  of 
prosperity  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  school  philosophy,  couched  in  admira- 
ble language  (Mallebranche,  Pascal),  eloquence, 
which  was  fitted  to  the  national  character,  the  regu- 
lar drama,  and  a  poetry  rooddled  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  art,  had  all  reached  that  degree 
of  perfection  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
attain ;  whoever,  in  future,  wished  to  gain  splen- 
did renown  as  a  writer,  must  seek  another  path  to 
reputation ;  and  this  introduced  an  entirely  new 
literature  and  philosophy  of  life  into  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  new 
wMdom,  this  enlightenment  and  su]>erioritv  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  church 
and  state,  had  been  earlier  formed  in  Holland  and 
England,  and  was  so  much  the  more  eagerly  re- 
ceived in  France,  in  jiroportion  as  the  fanaticism  of 
the  French  ecclesiastics  and  of  the  parliaments 
had  embittered  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  men.  ^ 
•  •  •  We  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the 
origin  and  connection  of  the  struggle  against 
church  and  state  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
we  shall  here  onl^  add  some  remarks  upon  the 
changes  in  English  literature  since  the  times 
of  Cromwell.  The  affectation  of  piety  and 
of  teligious  fanaticism,  which  reigned  in  England 
during  the  time  of  the  republic,  both  in  writings 
and  in  life,  and  which  introduced  a  wholly  absurb 
and  ridiculoustone  and  language  into  conversation 
begat  a  strong  repuniance  in  •  the  public  mind  to 
such  hypocrisy,  and  awakened  an  inclination  for 
natural  freedom ;  this  degenerated  into  extreme 
licentiousness  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second. 
The  tone  and  laneuage  of  the  Restoration  were 
frivolous,  because  Diblical  forms  of  language,  and 
real  ex  pretended  reli^ousness  of  life  fell  into  ut- 
ter contempt  along  with  the  republic  and  the  re- 
publicans, among  whom  this  manner  prevailed. 
On  his  restoration,  Charles  the  Second  brought 
with  him  the  morals  and  usages  of  the  times  of 
the  Fronde,  and  the  wanton  tone  of  the  memoirs 
and  novels  of  the  time  immediately  following,  and 
these  prevailed  in  England  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign.  The  re-instating  of  the  hierarchy  in  the 
old  form,  which  immediately  followed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts,  the  continuance  of  those  cry- 
ing abuses  connected  with  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
maintenance  of  them  under  William  the  Third, 
even  after  the  expulsion  of  James  the  Second, 
drew  the  attention  of  all  thinking  and  able  men 
to  the  subject,  and  caused  them  to  attack  this 
wholly  rigid  ecclesiastical  system,  and  along  with 
it,  incidentally  Christianity  itself." — vol.  i.,  pp.  20 
—22. 


In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  oentury, 
Hobbes  had  broudit  forward  his  new  sys- 
tem of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  in 
support  of  the  military  dominion  of  absolute 
power.  This  writer  paved  the  way  for  the 
bold  scoffers  at  all  spiritual  and  temporal 
dominion,  and  in  some  sort,  gave  counte- 
nance to   the  demands  of  a  free  people 
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against  the  pretentions  and  daims  of  their 
mlers.  With  him  may  be  joined  Harring- 
ton and  Algernon  Sidney,  as  political 
writers,  who  surpassed  the  boldest  French 
authors  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry.  Abont 
the  same  time  that  the  French  school  of 
licentious  literature  was  extending  its  dis- 
cipleship  in  England,  appeared  the  new 
philosophy  of  Locke,  whoi|e  doctrine  of 
experience  and  obserration,  of  reflection 
and  calculation,  as  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  means  of  applying  it,  came 
at  length  to  pervade  the  whole  system  of 
external  life,  the  rapid  development  of 
which,  and  the  multiplication  of  wants  and 
conTenienoes,  were  thereby  not  a  little 
promoted.  The  universities  and  their 
teachers,  indeed,  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
Locke,  with  whose  system  the  orthodoxy  of 
traditionary  faith  could  be  ill  made  to  asree. 
In  the  year  1703  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  the  university  of  Oxford  to  cen- 
sure the  ^^  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing,'* and  to  forbid  the  reading  of  it. 
Besides  this,  every  one  is  aware  of  the  fact 
alluded  to  by  Pope  in  the  "  Dunciad," 
where  he  speaks  of — 

"  Each  staunch  polemic,  stubborn  as  a  rock. 
Each  fierce  logician,  still  expelling  Locke.** 

There  were  others,  however,  about  this 
time,  such  as  Boyle  and  Le  Clerc,  who 
ventured  to  go  still  further  than  hocke  in- 
the  paths  of  doubt  and  soepticism.  Boyle 
brought  together  everything  which  the  an- 
cients and  modems  had  said  against  the 
prevailing  system,  and  essayed  to  ju!Qze  that 
the  superstitions  and  tenaencies  to  belief 
in  miracles  in  his  times,  were  absurd 
remnants  of  barbarism.  The  doctrines 
which  htfd  been  discovered  and  developed 
in  England,  were  cautiously  introduced  by 
Boyle  and  Le  Clerc  among  the  Dutch  ana 
French,  who  at  length  received  and  universal- 
ly disseminated  them.  In  the  earlier  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  had  made  a  bold  attack  upon 
Christianity ;  and  Shaftesbiuy  directed  his 
wit  and  satire  against  the  hirearohy  decrees 
of  councils  and  confessions  of  faith  of  the 
dergy.  As  writers  to  be  classed  in  the  same 
category,  and  either  coeval  with,  or  not 
long  subsequent  to  Shaftesbury,  we  may 
mention  Collins,  Tindal,  Chubb,  Mande- 
ville  and  Morgan.  Toland  began  his  attack 
upon  Christianity  at  a  rather  earlier 
period.  His  most  celebrated  work,  '^  Chris- 
tianity not  mysterious,"  appeared  in  1696, 
for  whieh  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Dublin, 


where  he  was  almost  as  much  persecuted  as 
in  England.  Of  the  injury  sometimes  in- 
flicted on  the  cause  he  wish  to  support,  by 
noticing  ill-founded  and  vulgar  assaults,  a 
striking  instance  is  afforded  in  the  case  of 
Toland: 

**  Toland,**  observes  Schlosser,**  conducted  him- 
self very  unskilfully ;  he  was  often  vulgar,  and 
gave  way  so  completely  to  his  humor  and  his 
momentary  impulses,  that  his  attack  would  have 
passed  over  altogether  unheeded,  if  a  namber  of 
other  men,  for  the  most  part  of  good  reputation, 
had  not  at  the  same  time  entered  the  lists  against 
a  theology  and  philosophy  which  had  become 
antiquated,  and  which  was  nevertheless  violently 
forced  upon  every  man  by  wicked  governments 
and  heartless  aristocracies,  in  order  to  hold  the 
people  in  dependence  by  means  of  the  hierarchies 
and  sophists.  *  *  Hnet,  Mosheim,  and  other 
learned  and  pious  men,  by  their  defence  of  Chris« 
tiahity  against  his  attacks,  first  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  all  those  to  Toland,  whom  the  spirit  of  the 
age  excited  against  Christianity ." — ^voL  L,  p^  24. 

Our  author  bestows  several  sections  of  his 
first  chapter  on  the  English  writers  we  have 
named,  as  well  as  on  Bolingbroke,  Arbuth- 
not.  Pope,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  &o. 
That  on  Bolingbroke,  is  an  able  and  dis- 
criminate essay,  so  far  at  least  as  it  pro- 
fesses to  sum  up  his  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal character.  We  agree  with  Schlosser, 
that  ^'  a  solid  work  upon  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Bolingbroke  by  an  JSngHshmany  is 
is  yet  a  great  dedderation."  The  Memoirs 
by  Cooke  are  altoffether  unsatisfactory  even 
as  regards  his  political  life,  and  the  theme 
is  yet  open  to  some  writer  of  competent 
talents  and  impartiality. 

Having  treated  of  the  lit^ature  and 
philosophy  of  England  down  to  a  certain 
period  m  the  eighteenth  oentnry,  our  author 
devotes  his  second  chapter  to  the  literary 
cultivation  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
French,  or  rather  the  mental  culture  and 
improvement  of  the  higher  classes  of  Eu- 
rope, from  1715  till  something  beyond  the 
half  of  the  oentnry.  The  firet  name  se- 
lected for  discussion,  as  belonging  to  this 
era,  is  that  of  Voltaire,  who  brought  into 
literature  the  tone  and  mental  ener^  of 
the  highly  eulogised  and  clever  societies  of 
the  last  days  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  well 
known  that  Voltaire  and  his  associates,  in 
the  early  times  of  their  career,  played  a 
double  game,  and  our  author  fkils  not  to 
notice  it.  There  was  an  esotoric  and  an 
exoteric  doctrine  ;  each  member  of  their 
society  played  two  characters ;  the  one 
within  the  circle,  for  his  own  pleasure ;  the 
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otber  ontwwrdlf,  Aod  fcnr  tbe  people.  In. 
secret  they  wrote  abusive  songs  against  the 
king  and  nobility ;  in  pnbUc,  uiey  composed 
poems  in  praise  of  Louis,  and  in  oelebration 
of  the  feast  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  '^  It  never 
ooourred  to  any  one,  that  the  wantonness  and 
the  scorn  of  polite  and  fashionable  loungers 
would  ever  reach  the  oppressed  and  labor- 
ing people,  who  were  held  in  bonds  of  de- 
gradation and  slavery  by  the  priesthood,  the 
public  officials  and  nobility;  it  seemed 
oeyond  the  hope  or  possibility  of  deliver- 
ance from  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  ; 
and  therefore  these  people  did  homage  in 
private  to  the  very  things  which  they  pub- 
licly persecuted  with  unrelenting  severity." 
The  enlightenment  which  Voltaire  an- 
nounced, as  well  as  that  which  Bolingbroke 
and  his  friends  advocated  in  England,  was 
wanting  in  the  solid  foundations  which  se- 
cure an  edifice  against  overthrow.  Every 
reformation  intended  to  be  real,  firm,  and 
lasting,  must  b^  founded  upon  severe  and 
strict  morality.  History  as  well  as  human 
nature  furnishes  abundant  evidence,  that 
without  morality  and  a  high  seal  for  truth, 
all  attacks  upon  existing  systems  can  only 
lead  to  mischief.  Nothing  can  be  effected 
for  reformation  when  the  conduct  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  reformat  themselves  are  not 
free  from  selfishness,  and  from  the  empty 
vanity  of  mean  or  courtly  souls.  Voltaire 
came  to  Ebig^and  in  1726,  and  during  his 
tanporary  sojourn  here  till  1729,  the  bro- 
thers Walpole,  one  of  whom  had  completely 
gone  over  to  the  French  school,  were  at  the 
head  of  national  affairs.  During  his  stay 
in  England  and  immediately  afterwards,  he 
reached  the  very  summit  of  his  European 
renown,  and  became  the  national  idol  of 
the  French.  That  &ot  is,  that  his  jour- 
ney to  England  was  attended  with  conse- 
quences scarcely  dreamt  of  by  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  rulers  of  France.  In  the  lat- 
ter country  there  was  a  want  of  all  that  legal 
order  whidi  constitutes  the  riffhtful  guard- 
ian of  the  middle  and  lower  chsses  against 
the  brutal  insolence  and  oppression  of  the 
sreat.  As  appears  frt>m  his  ''English 
Letters,^'  Voltaire  fled  from  a  country  in 
mUxk  despotism  put  down  the  law,  and 
snpersiition  superseded  religion,  and  took 
renige  for  a  time  in  a  land  of  freedom. 
The  times  seoned  ripe  for  such  a  renovator 
as  this,  and  he  came  forth  to  fulfil  his  mis- 
nen  of  deetructiveness.  We  are  told,  that 
tke  pious  cardinal  Fleury  experienced  to 
his  horror  what  Louis  the  Fifteenth  after- 
wards Mt  and  coald  never  pardony — ^that, 


notwithstanding,  and  in  i^te  of  all  his 
state-prisons  and  Jesuits,  his  hired  merce- 
naries and  officials,  an  organ  of  the  popular 
voice  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  sounded ; 
before  which,  sooner  or  later,  the  monarchy 
and  the  court  would  be  obliged  to  give  way. 
By  the  publication  of  his  ''  EngUsh  Let- 
ters," Voltaire  introduced  into  france  the 
religious  philosophy,  the  literature,  and 
views  of  life  entertained  at  that  time  in  our 
own  country,  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  is  now  sought  to  introduce  there 
the  opposite  views  from  Germany;  and 
they  enjoyed  the  readier  reception,  and  ex- 
cited the  greater  attention,  oecause  Mon- 
tesquieu had  already  awakened  the  people, 
and  turned  their  regards  from  the  system 
pvaUing  in  Frwoe,  to  .  mania  for  Eng- 
land. 

Montesquieu  was  not  unconscious  of  the 
oppression  and  misery  of  the  last  years  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  reign ;  and  with  a 
strong  feeling  of  disapprobation,  had  com- 
municated his  thoughts  to  his  contempora- 
ries. Subsequently,  he  witnessed  the  times 
of  the  regency  ana  of  its  demoralisation ; 
and  wishing  to  speak  his  mind  to  the  peo- 
ple, he  chose  the  form  of  the  novel  as  most 
suitable  to  his  genius.  Voltaire  had  di- 
rected his  poetical  satire  against  supersti- 
tion and  the  priesthood ;  Montesquieu  took 
the  more  political  side  of  the  subject;  and 
kept  in  view  ministerial  despotism,  and 
want  of  respect  for  the  law  and  legal  forms. 
We  are  now  alluding  to  his  ^^  Persian  Let- 
ters," which  may  be  regarded  in  some  re- 
spects as  more  important  than  any  writing 
of  Voltaire's,  inasmuch  as  ^^  they  enter  into 
almost  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  expose 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people  everything 
which  was  absurd  or  unnatural  in  their  in- 
stitutions, which  the  people  were  accustom- 
ed to  admire,  and  the  courts  and  govern- 
ments to  praise,  as  the  highest  p^ection 
of  fortune  and  wisdom."    Before  the  ap- 

Eearance  of  the  ^'  Persian  Letters,"  no  one 
ad  ventured  to  blame  the  church  and  the 
government  in  prose  (satirical  poetry  had 
been  the  usual  diannel), — and  his  work, 
therefore,  assumed  a  special  importance, 
and  his  boldness  excited  astonishment.  He 
therein  depicts  the  influence  of  the  female 
sex,  and  prepares  his  readers  for  his  new 
theory  deduced  from  the  example  of  Eng- 
land, of  the  true  nature  of  modem  consti- 
tutions, the  theory  of  a  religion  without  a 
priesthood,  and  of  a  monarchy  without  bayo- 
nets. 
'<  In  some  of  these  letteis,*'  observes  Schlosser, 
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«•  in  which  tb«  principles  of  admiiiistmtion  and  the 
relation  of  laxniy  and  industry  to  civilizatioii,  are 
discassed,  the  germs  of  that  philosophy  are  TisiUe 
which  has  since  pervaded  the  whole  ot  the  French 
people ;  bat  which  had  at  first  slowly  and  unob- 
served given  an  entirely  new  color  to  literatnre. 
This  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  activity 
and  influence  of  Voltaire  and  of  Montesquieu. 
These  two,  who  were  the  greatest  writers  of  the 
nation,  both  availed  themselves  of  poetry  and 
morals,  of  the  forms  of  confidential  correspondence 
and  songs,  in  order  to  place  in  a  dear  light,  and  to 
hold  up  to  the  public  contempt,  the  meanness  and 
degradation  of  courtly,  flattering,  and  mercenary 
wnters.  Those  alone  can  judge  how  important  a 
service  this  was,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  literature  at  that  time.** — ^vol.  i. ,  p.  1 83. 

We  pass  by  those  writers  in  the  French 
language,  who,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  were  protected  by  Frederic 
the  Second,  as  well  as  the  '^  learned  Cote- 
ries in  Paris,"  the  French  theatre,  and  the 
early  German  philosophers  and  writers,  to 
each  of  which  topics  our  author  has  devoted 
a  section  of  his  work,  and  arrive  at  some 
of  the  manifestations  of  English  and  French 
literature  and  philosophy  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  century. 

After  a  brief  notice  of  Lord  Chester- 
field, the  general  character  of  whose  writ- 
ings is  well  known,  we  are  led  to  the  histo- 
rian Hume,  who  was  guided  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  great  work,  according  to  his 
own  express  declaration,  by  the  judgment 
and  taste  of  his  Parisian  friends,  the  exdn- 
sive  so-called  philosophers.  ^^  It  will  be 
readily  seen  besides,  that  this  age  required 
a  species  of  history  quite  different  from 
the  former;  and  that  after  Voltaire  and 
Bolingbroke  and  Montesqaien  had  spread 
the  light  of  a  sounder  criticism,  or  bold 
negation,  over  the  dead  masses  of  historical 
knowledge, — dialectics,  rhetoric,  and  soph- 
istry, must  neoessarily  be  called  in  to  aid,  if 
the  distinguished  public  whidi  had  been 
instructed  by  their  writings  was  to  be  ad- 
dressed.'' If,  however,  we  judge  from  the 
inoredibly  small  dronlation  which  his  work 
at  first  obtained,  we  must  be  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  Hume  was  somewhat  too 
early,  at  least  in  £ngland,with  a  historical 
work,  manifesting  such  bold  scepticism, 
such  keen  criticism,  and  the  art  of  using 
ftusts  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  par- 
ticular system .  To  aooount  for  this  limited 
circulation,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  principles  of  the  new  philosophy  which 
the  work  promnlgated,  had  not  yet  much 
descended  below  the  literary  aristooratio 
coteries  in  England,  of  whom  Home,  no 


less  than  his  lm>ther  philosophers,  Y ohaiie 
and  Monteequien,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
leader  and  the  organ.  Of  the  two  latter, 
it  may  indeed  be  said,  that  they  were  at  the 
head  of  the  history  of  the  formulas  of  wis- 
dom, whidi  reffolated  the  life  of  the  distin- 
guished and  eanoated  society  of  Europe. 

Montesquien's  journey  to  England,  and 
his  close  intimacy  with  Englishmen,  pro- 
duced a  considerable  influenoe  npon  his 
writings  posterior  to  the  publioation  of  the 
^'  Persian  Letters,"  and  especially  upon  his 
^^  Spirit  of  Laws."  With  regard  to  this 
latter  work,  some  peculiar  oiroumstanoes 
attending  the  second  edition  are  worth  men- 
tioning. It  appears  that  all  who  were  in- 
fluenoed  by  an  enlightened  patriotism,  and 
were  concerned  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  their  countrymen,  whe^er 
Englidi,  Frendi,  or  Italians,  assisted  and 
supported  the  author  by  their  oounsel,  and 
suggested  alterations  and  improvements. 
The  ^^  Spirit  of  Laws,"  therefore,  m  we 
now  have  it  (for  the  second  edition  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  proper  work),  may  be  in 
some  measure  considered  as  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  many  friends  of  moderate 
freedom,  who  wished  for  a  change  of  the 
prevailing  police  and  government  regula- 
tions. It  was  not  merely  negative,  and  de- 
structive, like  the  prodnetions  of  Voltaire 
and  his  school,  nor  sought  to  depart  alto- 
gether from  what  was  Ustoricid  and  real, 
like  Rousseau  and  his  followers. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  our  author 
through  any  analysis  of  this  remarkable 
work — ^remarkable  at  least  for  that  age— 
and  shall  only  further,  therefore,  observe 
upon  it,  that  Montesquieu  found  an  oppo- 
nent in  Crevier,  a  man  of  solid  learning, 
but  no  philosopher,  who  had  gained  great 
and  deserved  reputation  by  his  learned  his- 
torical collections.  The  labors  of  Crevier, 
however,  soon  ceased  to  interest,  while  the 
work  of  Montesquieu,  for  thirty  years  after 
its  appearanoe,  was  regarded  as  a  general 
mannel  of  political  and  worldly  i^sdom. 
In  Germany  and  Franoe  its  immediate 
effect  was  comparatively  insignificant,  while 
in  England  a  foreign  book  has  rarely  work- 
ed more  strongly  npon  the  nature  of  the 
state,  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  and 
even  upon  legislation.  The  case  of  Gib- 
bon shows  most  distinctly  the  influenoe 
which  it  had  in  England  upon  the  treatment 
and  applieation  of  history. 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Rousseau, 
we  must  endeavor  to  convey  to  the  reader 
in  a  few  words  some  notion  of  his  charae- 
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tor  and  principles.      To  these  oar  author 
has  devoted  a  long  section  of  his  fourth 
chi^pter,  bnt  we  can  only  touch  upon  the 
principal  heads  of  his  able  analysis.      The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  time  of 
whidi  we  are  speaking  was  one  of  passion, 
and  movement  and  transition ;  and  it  is 
the  dictate  of  experience  that  in  such  times 
the^  first  of  these  qualities  generally  carries 
the  predominance,  and  henoe,  whoever  takes 
a  middle    course,  or  remains  neutral,  is 
likely  to  be  superseded  by  the  more  pas- 
sionate and  zealous  spirits  of  the  age.   This 
is  in  part  the  reason  why  Voltaire  and  his 
school,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Holbach,  and 
Helvetius,  who  were  for  nulling  down  what 
was  old,  were  more  readily  listened  to  than 
Montesquieu  and  Rousseau,  who  were  for 
erecting  a  new  moral  structure,  and  requir- 
ed a  vast  force  of  virtue  from  a  demoralis- 
ed and  self-seeking  generation.     However 
visionary  and  absutl  the  views  of  society 
as  held  by  Rousseau  might  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  principles  of  life  were  of  a 
higher  and  purer  order  than  those  enter- 
tained by  many  of  his  contemporaries.     He 
was  bom  at  Geneva,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  a  Protestant  republic,  in  which, 
at  that  time,  morality,  and  domestic  hap- 
piness were  maintained.    The  eflfects  of  this 
early  discipline  never  entirely  forsook  him, 
though  great  temptations  beset  his  path, 
more  e^edally  aner  the  notice  taken  of 
him  by  Diderot,  Voltaire,  and  their  friends. 
Those    salutaiy    impressions,    doubtless, 
mainlv  contributed  to   disgust  him  with 
what  he  saw  and  experienced,  and  render- 
ed it  '^  impossible  for  him  to  keep  pace 
with  the  parasites    and    talkers    of    the 
great  world,  of  whom  the  greatest  number 
of  the  so-called  philosophers  of  genius  at 
that  time  consisted."    After  many  adven- 
tures,  this  Genevese  self-taught  scholar, 
who  had  ffone  over  from  Protestantism  to 
the  Romish  Church,  and  had  returned  to 
Protestantism  again,  came  to  Paris  about 
the  year  1745.     While  there  he  contributed 
some  musical  articles  to  the  Enoyclopsddia, 
and  attempted  a  reply  to  a  prize-question 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  academy 
of  Dijon,  when  a  complete  change  in  the 
whole  cast  of  his  thinking  and  life  suddenly 
took  place.     We  need  not  be  surprised  at 
this.     The  circumstances  of  the  case  suffi- 
ciently account  for  it.     Schlosser  treats  the 
character  of  this  singular  man  throughout 
with  ^^reat  fairness  and  discrimination,  and 
we  will  give  his  allusion  to  this  a&tr  in  his 
own  words: — 


**  No  one  will  deDV  that  the  ideas  which  Rous- 
seau conceived  and  ulostrated  in  the  case  of  the 
prize-qnestion  proposed  by  the  academy  of  Dijon, 
guided  his  whole  future  life  and  labors,  and  be- 
came to  him  truth,  even  if  we  graot  to  his  oppo- 
nents and  accusers  that  these  ideas  were  at  nrst 
taken  up  and  defended,  in  order  to  excite  greater 
attention  by  a  clear-sighted,  ingenious,  and  elo- 
quent illus&ation  and  support  of  a  principle  oppos- 
ed to  the  common  opinion.  Rousseau  not  only 
propounded  the  principle,  which  classen  scholars 
with  sophists,  and  ag^amst  which  the  whole  writ- 
ing world,  decoratM  with  their  academical  uni- 
form, rose  up  in  arms, — he  not  only  propounded 
this  pnndple,  but  preached  it  in  all  his  writings, 
with  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  an  apostle  of  his 
own  and  of  a  true  conviction ;  but  he  carried  out 
his  ideas  even  to  folly,  into  life,  and  freely  sacri- 
ficed for  their  maintenance,  what  men  in  general 
mort  eageriy  seek  for.  This  last  circumstance 
distinguished  him'  most  favorably  from  the  Paris- 
ian philosophers,  who,  like  their  master,  were  all 
good  men  of  the  worid,  and  sought  by  diplomacy 
and  sophistry  to  give  currency  to  their  opinions ; 
but  always  veered  according  to  the  wind  of  the 
prevailing  &shion. 

**  The  academy  of  Dijon  had  proposed  a  learn- 
ed question  upon  the  influence  of  the  revival  of 
ancient  literature  upon  morals.  Rousseau  took  a 
philosophical  view  of  the  question,  and  answered 
It  with  such  eloquence,  clearness  and  power,  and 
in  such  language,  that  the  academy,  without  con- 
curring in  the  main  in  his  opinion,  crowned  hie 
reply  as  a  master-piece  of  eloquence  and  art 
Rousseau  had  turned  the  question  of  the  academy, 
as  if  they  had  asked,  whether  men  in  ^neral  are 
morally  improved  by  a  scientific  education,  and  to 
this  question  he  replies  in  the  negative.  It  may  be 
readily  conceived  how  much  the  world  was  aston- 
ished at  the  applause  and  the  academical  prize 
which  were  awmed  to  this  treatise." — vol.  i.,  pp. 
288,289. 


But  this  was  not  all.     The  same  acade- 
my gave  him  an  opportunity,  shortlv  after- 
wardiB,    of   further   illustrating    his    new 
thoughts,  by  proposing  another   question 
upon  the  causes  of  the  inequality  of  men. 
In  reply  to  this  question  he  took  occasion 
to  express  his  opinion,  that  the  civilisation 
of  mankind  must  be  r^^rded  as  its  de- 
generacy.    This  prise  treatise  is  important, 
inasmudi  as  it  contains  the  substance  of  all 
Rousseau's   future    writings.       The  idea 
which  reigns  throughout,  the  phantom  which 
his  lively  fancy  has  embodied,  unhappilv 
led  astray  the  noblest  minds  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  gave  rise  to  many  weighty 
practical  errors.     The  conclusions  whidi  a 
discontented  generation,  embittered  with 
its  present  condition,  must  arrive  at,  and 
did,  indeed,  naturally  draw  from  the  works 
of  Rousseau,  are,  that  the  condition  of  so- 
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oiety  among  men,  is  an  mmatnral  one ;  that 
the  development  and  cultivation  of  the 
higher  inteUeotnal  faonlties  and  powers  are 
disadvantageous;  and  that  the  condition 
of  physical  well-being,  when  no  thought 
of  intellectual  life  is  awakened,  is  the  nor- 
mal condition,  and  every  departure  from  it 
degeneracy. 

The  paradoxical  reveries  of  this  extra- 
ordinary visionary  may  now  be  reckoned 
only  as  among  the  ^^  things  that  were  ;"  and 
we  have  not  space  or  inclination  to  follow 
his  subtle  demonstrations,  or  to  compare 
his  speculations  with  historical  facts  and 
daily  experience.  But  as  he  did  some  good 
in  his  day,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out 
what  that  chiefly  was.  In  certain  particu- 
lars, his  influence  has  not  been  small. 
Mistaken  as  he  was,  on  many  points,  he 
really  felt  what  he  wrote  ; — and  thus,  by 
his  eloquence,  his  great  powers  of  delinea- 
tion and  the  recollections  of  his  youth,  was 
able  to  attack  the  more  effectually,  the 
degenerate,  artificial,  sinful  life  of  a  great 
capital,  and  the  licentiousness  of  his  cele- 
brated Mends,  who,  strong  in  their  sophis- 
tical arts,  upheld  and  praised  every  species 
of  immorality,  and  shamelessness,  as  un- 
prejudioed  views  of  things,  and  as  marks  of 
ffenius.  He  was  the  man  who  brought  into 
fashion  that  appearance,  at  least,  of  nature 
and  simplicity,  which  we  now  more  .gene- 
rally witness  in  the  polite  world.  In  re- 
gard to  the  education  of  children,  too,  he 
was  the  first  to  broach  a  great  alteration, 
and  hence  an  improvement.  •  In  this  and 
some  other  things  his  influenee  has  been 
more  extensive  than  has  been  generally 
admowledged.  The  whole  previous  and 
ancient  mode  of  training  children  and 
youth,  the  manner  of  life,  the  arrangements 
of  the  domestic  circle,  the  severity  of  pa- 
rents towards  their  children,  their  monarchi- 
cal and  patriarchical  relation  with  respect 
to  them,  the  distance  at  which  the  young 
were  kept,  and  the  outward  reverence  which 
they  were  obliged  to  show, — all  this,  when 
compared  with  the  idyllic  and  simple  pas- 
toral relations  which  Rousseau  described, 
seemed  so  burdensome  and  inconvenient, 
that  it  quickly  disappeared,  and  people 
passed  from  one  extreme  to  another.  In 
consistency  with  his  plans  Schlosser  goes 
on  to  describe  the  careers  of  Diderot,  Hel- 
vetius  and  D'Alembert,  and  concludes  his 
first  volume  with  a  chapter  on  Germany,  in 
which  he  traces  the  influence  of  the  new 
spirit  upon  Placemen,  Universities,  Theol- 
ogy and  Learning.     After  dosing  ike  first 


part  of  the  work  with  some  admirable  dis- 
sertations on  the  most  renowned  writers  of 
Germany,  as  Michaelas,  Semler,  Wieland, 
Winkelmann,  Herder,  Lavater,  Leasing, 
Klopstock,  and  others,  in  which,  we  think, 
he  is  somewhat  too  severe  on  the  literary 
character  of  Gottsched,  whom  he  omits  no 
opportunity  to  denounce  and  ridicule,  he 
commences,  ''  Part  the  Second"  with  the 
novelists  and  humorists  of  England:  de- 
voting one  section  to  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  so-called ''  English  Blue  Stockings  ;^' 
and  discussing  in  another,  and,  we  conceive, 
with  justness  and  candor,  the  relative  and 
absolute  merits  of  our  historians,  Robert- 
son, Hume,  and  Gibbon. 

In  the  course  of  iSchlosser's  work  we  have 
had  to  notice  more  than  once  his  dislike  of 
the  judgment  and  taste  of  Lord  Brougham. 
In  treating  of  the  political  English  writers 
and  speakers  of  the  time  of  the  American 
war,  he  commences  with  this  passage,  the 
purport  of  which  we  may  subscribe  to  as 
not  wholly  inapplicable  or  unjust : — 

**  A  jadgment  with  regard  to  their  speaking  and 
style  may  be  left  to  English  writers;  we  must, 
however,  express  a  strong  feeling  of  disapprobation 
at  what  has  been  said  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  his 
«*  Statesman  of  the  Reign  of  Geor^  the  Third." 
This  celebrated  advocate  has  poshed  his  ability  to 
make  black  white,  and  white  black,  and  to  per- 
suade the  public  that  it  is  so,  somewhat  too  far. 
He  ventures  to  praise  Lord  North,  on  accoant  of 
his  shameless  assurance,  and  his  fluent  parlia- 
mentary speaking ;  he  dares  to  commend  the  stale 
and  miserable  wit,  which  he  mixed  up  with  trans- 
actions,  in  which  the  weal  or  woe,  of  millions 
was  involved,  and  to  find  some  marks  of  genius  in 
that  indifference  with  which  he  himself  jested  upon 
his  own  habitually  returning  disposition  to  sleep 
during  the  parliamentary  debates.  This  indeed^ 
can  surprise  no  one  from  a  man  like  liOrd  Broug- 
ham, because  he  even  praises  Burke  in  such  a 
strain  as  purposely  never  to  allow  himself  to  re- 
mark that  nature,  a  Bimi»le  and  correct  style,  brev- 
Uy,  consciousness,  and  simplicity,  have  any  value ; 
tnat  a  good  speaker  should  avoid  far-fetched 
phrases,  banish  all  bombast,  and  never  introduce 
tedious  learning,  or  wearisome  and  artificial  know- 
ledge, collected  merely  for  show."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  87. 


Schlosser  concludes  the  English  portion 
of  his  work  with  Franklin,  resumes  the 
French  part  with  an  account  ci  the  French 
Encydopedists  and  Economists,  and  doses 
the  second  volume  with  a  continued  refo* 
rence  to  German  literature  and  philosophy, 
in  rtdation  to  public  and  domestio  life,  to 
the  tone  of  society,  and  prevailing  customs. 
This  last  portion  of  his  labors  we  consider 
the  most  able,  instructive,  and  profound ; 
more  pairtioalarly  the  sections  on  German 
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history,  jonrnalism,  and  political  economy. 
In  that  which  relates  to  the  writers  of  Eng- 
land and  France  in  the  second  part,  there 
may  not  he  nrach  that  is  new  or  striking ; 
ana  as  regards  what  has  reference  to  modem 
Germany,  it  would  he  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing like  justice  to  it  in  the  compass  of  a 


few  pages,  and  our  space  is  already  exhaust- 
ed. But  should  tne  author  favor  us  with 
an  additional  Yolume  or  two,  as  the  transla- 
tor intimates  in  his  preface,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  these  topics,  which  breyity  has  compelled 
us  for  the  present  to  omit. 


From   th«   London  Quarterly    R«Tiev. 

FORTIFICATIONS  OF  PARIS. 


MODERN    MILITARY    STRATEGY. 


The  conversion  of  the  greatest  city  of  con- 
tinental Europe  into  a  fortress  far  exceeding 
in  magnitude  anything  that  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  is  an  event  of  too  much  conse- 
quence not  to  have  attracted  universal  at- 
tention. In  ordinary  oases  the  object  for 
which  fortifications  are  constructed  is 
clearly  defined,  and  the  intention  un- 
doubted ;  but  it  is  by  nO'  means  so  in  the 
S resent  instance.  The  avowed  object  is 
efence  against  foreign  enemies ;  but  out 
of  France,  at  least,  is  has  always  been 
the  prevalent  belief  that  Louis  rhilippe 
contemplated  from  the  first  a  very  diflferent 
sort  of  danger ;  and  the  latter  theory  is 
consistent  with  the  whole  course  of  his 
policy,  which,  like  Bonaparte's  has  invaria- 
oly  tended  to  repress  that  revolutionary 
spirit  to  which  he  owed  his  crown.  We 
do  not  now,  however,  propose  to  enter  into 
the  political  questions  involved  in  this 
subject,  or  to  dwell  on  the  consequences 
whush  usually  result  from  the  overthrow 
of  established  governments  by  popular 
violence. 

Though  the  first  emotion  of  the  people 
of  France  after  the  Restoration  was  joy  at 
their  deliverance  from  a  grinding  despo- 
tism, a  certain  degree  of  soreness  soon  began 
t*  be  felt  at  the  idea  of  their  country  being 
occupied  by  foreign  troops,  and  a  govern- 
ment imposed  on  them,  in  some  measure, 
by  strangers.  It  was,  no  doubt,  with  a 
viow  to  soothe  soeh  feelings  in  the  people 
9M  wM  as  among  the  military,  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  withdrawal  of  the  armies 
of  oeeupaAicm,  a  Commission  of  National 
Defenee  was  iiUtaUd  by  Marshal  Gouvion 
S4.  Cyr»  As  a  part  of  the  general  system 
remMiiiiikd  ky  diis  Commbsion  (wfaieh 
contiBmed  till  1829),  H  was  propoetd  to 
telify  Parir  mA  LyoBs-*the  tnmet  wUh 


detached  forts  sufficiently  far  from  the  city 
to  render  it  safe  frx>m  bombardment,  in 
addition  to  which  the  "  mur  d'octroi"  was 
to  be  strengthened  so  as  to  render  it  safe 
against  a  ^^  coup  de  main."  This  project, 
however,  when  at  length  matured  and  dis- 
cussed>  in  its  details,  was  rejected  in  taio  by 
the  Council  during  the  administration  of 
M.  Clermont  Tonnere;  and  from  that  time 
the  subject  was  not  revived  till  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  elder  Bourbons.  There 
seemed,  indeed,  no  sort  of  reason  to  renew 
it.  Secure  from  any  apprehension  on  the 
score  of  foreign  aggression,  the  public  mind 
was  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  the  national  prosperity  was 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  rude  shocks  it 
has  sustained  during  the  Revolution  and 
the  Empire.  But  the  events  of  July,  1830, 
wrought  a  considerable  change  in  the  direc- 
tions of  men's  minds,  and  a  most  im- 
portant and  indeed  vital  difference  in  the 
views  which  might  be  taken  of  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Paris. 

In  1830,  after  the  elevation  of  Louit; 
Phiiippe,  the  subject  was  taken  up  by 
Marshal  Soult,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fortifications ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  report  the  Chamber  granted, 
in  the  following  session,  five  million  of 
francs  for  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  and 
three  and  a  half  millions  for  those  of  Lyons. 
A  second  report  was  made  in  1832,  and 
the  Chamber  voted  a  further  sum  of  two 
and  a  half  millions  for  Paris,  and  one 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  for  Lyons. 
The  views  of  the  Committee  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1818 — 1822 ;  and  they  also 
recommended  detached  forts,  and  tac  con* 
veniion  of  the  ^^mur  d'ootroi"  into  an 
'^  enceinte  d«  pCovte."    The  rams  voted 
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were  aooordin^ly  expended ;    but,  as  re- 

farded  Paris,  msteaa  of  permanent  forti- 
cations,  a  system  of  field-defenoes,  ex- 
tending from  St.  Denis  on  the  left  to 
Nogent  snr  Mame  on  the  right,  was 
adopted  by  order  of  Marshal  Sonlt. 

ifp  to  this  time  the  fortifications  had 
not  attracted  general  notice,  and  the 
votes  for  their  expense  passed  withont 
niQch  disonssion.  In  1833  matters  did  not 
proceed  so  qnietly.  On  the  proposition  to 
take  a  vote  for  fonr  millions  of  francs,  to 
be  specially  applied  to  the  fortifications  of 
Paris  and  Lyons,  the  Commission  charged 
with  examining  the  war  bndget  reported 
that  fifty  millions  would  in  all  probability 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  works  already 
oommenced ;  and  withont  giving  any 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  general 
measure,  they  considered  that  it  should 
not  be  proceeded  in  without  a  special  law. 
The  result  was  a  "  projet  de  loi"  which 
provided  that  thirty-five  millions  of  francs 
should  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
works  for  the  defence  of  Paris — and  upon 
a  specified  scale  and  plan.  This  project, 
however,  never  came  to  a  discussion.  Such 
was  the  excitement  resulting  from  the 
jealous  suspicions  of  the  Parisians,  who 
now  believed  the  restriction  of  their  liberty 
to  be  the  sole  object  in  view,  that  the 
government  were  glad  to  yield  to  the  in- 
creasing clamor,  and  get  rid  of  the  whole 
affair  by  a  side-wind. 

The  people  had  thus  decided  against  the 
fortifications — the  ^vemment  had  acqui- 
esced in  their  decision — and  though  mili- 
tary men  continued  to  discuss  it  as  a  pro- 
fessional subject  of  speculation,  the  aues- 
tion  seemed  set  at  rest,  it  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  king  only  waited  for  a 
favorable  moment  to  revive  it.  He  waited 
seven  years.  At  length,  in  1840,  the  ex- 
citement connected  with  events  in  the 
Levant  afforded  the  wished-for  opportunity. 
In  July  the  signature  of  the  quadruple 
treaty  set  all  France  in  a  ferment.  There 
ensued  the  foolish  afibir  of  fiags  at  the 
Mauritius,  and  the  landing  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon at  Boulogne  from  an  English 
steamer.  Finally,  in  September  Beyrout 
was  bombarded;  and  the  laurels  which 
were  reaped  by  the  British  on  the  Syrian 
shores,  though  in  truth  the  erop  was  but 
«maU  on  that  barren  soil,  drove  our  jealous 
ne^bors  well  nigh  frantic. 

The  nation  had  now  arrived  at  that 
pitch  of  fervor  which  fitted  it  to  entertain 
with  complacency  any  proposition  of   a 


warlike  diaracter.  It  was  considered  right 
that  France  should  assume  an  imposing 
attitude,  to  intimate  clearly  that,  if  the 
rest  of  Europe  were  disposed  to  abandon 
her,  she  was  confident  against  the  world  in 
arms.  But,  as  has  been  the  case  during 
the  whole  Revolution,  she  always,  when 
most  aggressive,  affected  to  assume  a  defen- 
sive attitude,  and  the  questions  of  fortifi- 
cations followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  project  of  fortifying  Paris  on  a  great 
scale  would  tend  to  show  that  the  govern- 
ment were  prepared  for  the  worst,  if  inva- 
sion should  be  attempted,  and  the  *^  amour 
propre"  of  the  people  was  flattered  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  scheme.  It  thus  occurred 
that  M.  Theirs,  who  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  administration,  though  the  leader 
of  the  popular  party,  became  the  promoter 
of  a  measure  which  had  been  denounced  as 
adverse  to  public  liberty.  Having  headed 
the  popular  movement  in  favor  of  war,  it 
would  nave  been  diffi<{alt  for  him  to  refuse 
concurrence  in  a  measure  which  was  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  adopted  in  accordance 
with  that  movement.  Had  he  stopped 
short  at  that  particular  juncture,  he  would 
have  disappointed  his  own  followers  and 
offended  Louis  Philippe ;  and  the  popu- 
larity as  well  as  the  royal  favor  which  he 
would  thereby  have  lost  must  have  been 
transferred  to  his  political  rivals. 

On  the  17th  of  September  an  "  Ordon- 
nance  du  Roi^'  was  published,  declaring 
the  urgency  of  fortifying  Paris,  and  de- 
creeing that  the  works  should  be  imme- 
diately commenced  ;  and  an  extraordinary 
credit  of  six  millions,  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Chambers,  was  opened  on 
account  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
to  be  applied  to  these  fortifications.  Thus 
far  were  the  aspirations  of  the  war  party 
to  have  effect,  but  no  further.  This 
measure  being  fairly  set  afloat,  with  every 
prospect  of  a  prosperous  issue,  there  was  no 
further  object  to  be  gained  by  keeping  up 
the  war  excitement,  and  a  peaceful  policy 
was  reverted  to.  In  October,  shortly  before 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Chambers, 
the  ministry  were  dban^ed.  Marshal  Soult 
becoming  President  of  the  Council  with  the 
War  Department,  while  M.  Ouizot  took 
that  of  For^gn  Afiiadrs.  But  the  new  and 
Conservative  ministry  were  ^[uite«i  friendly 
to  the  fortifications  of  P^s  as  their  tur< 
bulent  predecessors  had /been.  Sonlt  had 
always  advocated  it  as  a  measure  of  nuK- 
tary  defence ;  it  was  he  who  had  proposed 
it,   though  on  a  much  smaller  scafei  m 
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1830.     In  Deoember  the  Marshal  brought 
under  the  notioe  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties the  resolution  which  the  Ministers  had 
oome  to  with  respect  to  the  capital.     The 
mode  proposed  was  very  nearly  that  which 
has  since  Deen  carried  into  effect ;   and  Its 
vast  extent  and  cost,  compared  to  what 
was  rejected  in  1833,  are  truly  remarkable. 
Then  the  '^mur  d'octroi,"  a  simple  wall 
already  in  existence,  about  fifteen  miles  in 
circuit,  was  to  be  merely  loop-holed  and 
strengthened ;  and  beyond  it,  at  distances 
varying  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half, 
detached  forts  were  to  be  built,  each  capa- 
ble of  containing  a  thousand  men.     The 
whole  expense,  after  the  most  careful  com- 
putation,   was    estimated    at    thirty-five 
millions  of  francs  (1,400,000/.).     At  pre- 
sent there  stands  a  continuous  rampart  more 
than  seventy  feet  wide,  faced  with  a  wall 
upwards  of  thirty  feet  high,  and  a  ditch  in 
front  of  it  twenty  feet  deep,  the  whole 
circuit  of  which  measures  nearly  twenty- 
four    miles.      Outside    this,  at  distances 
varying  from  one  to  three  mUes,  are  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes)  fifteen 
detached  ^  forts,   of  the  most  perfect  con- 
struction, the  smallest  of  which  would  hold 
four  thousand  men.     The  whole  expense 
was,  in  1841,  estimated   at  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  francs  (5,600,000/.). 
This  enormously   increased  scale    may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Louis  Philippe,  to  avert  suspi- 
cion from  his  real  motives,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  to  its  full  extent  the 
principle  originally  announced  of  rendering 
raris  secure  against  the  attacks  of  com- 
bined Europe.      The  project  was  in  the 
usual  course,  referred  to  a  committee,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  M.  Theirs  ;    and  in 
January  following  they  produced  a  volu- 
minous and  elaborate  report,   which|   as 
might  h|tve    been    expected,   was   highly 
favorable  to  the  measure.    Being  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  leader  of  the  opposition  as 
well  as  by  the  ministry,  it  did  not  appear 
as  a  party  question,  and  therefore  had  not 
to  encounter  party  opposition.     Leiurth- 
ened  debates  ensued  in  which  much  abuity 
was  dirolayed  on  both  sides,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  February  a  considerable  majority  of 
the  Deputies    adopted    the   project.     In 
the  Chunber  of  Peers  the  Commission  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
*^  enoeinte  continue,"  instead  of  being  an 
earthen  ramnart,  should  be  merely  a  wall 
strong  enough  to  resist  a  sudd€ai  assault 


(a  rabri  d*un  coupe  de  main).    But  the 
project  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

During  these  debates  the  greatest  efforts 
were  made  to  rouse  the  people.  Thev  were 
told  that  chains  were  rapidly  forging  to 
bind  them  for  ever ;  that  when  once  the 
bastilles  were  erected,  they  would  be- 
come the  slaves  of  a  military  despotism, 
and  that  now  or  never  was  the  moment  for 
strenuous  exertion:  but  no  one  raised  a 
finger.  The  days  of  liiietc/e^were  gone  by: 
several  of  a  threatening  character  had  been 
suppressed  with  promptitude  and  vigor. 
Personal  danger  had  only  tried  the 
King's  spirit  to  confirm  his  power.  More- 
over, by  some  means  or  other,  all  the 
leading  men  of  the  contending  political 
parties  had  become  successively  implicated 
in  his  Majesty's  favorite  measure,  and  there 
was  no  longer  one  amon^  them  who  could 
deoently  or  effectively  resist  it.  The  result 
has  been,  that  these  stupendous  works, 
greater  than  the  fabled  wall  of  Babylon, 
have  been  acoomplished  with  little  com- 
plaint aiid  surprising  celerity. 

The  armament  voted  in  1845,  is  on  a 
corresponding  scale.  It  is  to  consist  of 
2,188  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  120 
field  guns,  with  proportionate  material  of 
all  kinds.  The  powder  magazines,  all  of 
which  are  in  the  forts,  are  to  contain  4,400,- 
000  lbs.  of  powder.  The  cost  of  the  arma-  , 
ment  was  estimated  at  fourteen  millions  of 
francs  ( j^60,000) .  In  deference  to  a  grow- 
ing feelinff  of  jealousy  of  the  fortifications, 
which  had  extended  even  among  those  who 
voted  for  them  in  1841,  and  seemed  likely 
to  endanger  the  whole  scheme,  the  govern- 
ment proposed,  by  wav  of  compromise, 
that  the  armament  should  be  deposited  at 
Bourges  in  readiness  for  war.  Tne  discus- 
sion on  this  project  turned  chiefly  on  a  guar- 
antee that  the  fortifications  should  not  be 
armed  till  the  necessity  should  arise  ;  and 
it  ended  bv  the  addition  of  a  clause  which 
provides  that  the  armament  shall  not  be 
Drought  to  Paris,  except  in  case  of  war. 
An  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the  forti- 
fications should  not  be  armed  except  in  vir- 
tue of  a  special  law,  was  rejected. 

We  are  satisfied  that  in  an  ordinary  war, 
in  which  there  should  be  no  question  as  ^to* 
the  right  to  the  throne  of  France,  the  oIia- 
tuie  of  Paris^  supposing  it  to  be  unfortified, 
would  be  no  otherwise  an  object  with  a  hos- 
tile power  than  as  a  dbroumstanoe  of  tri- 
umph, and  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
supplies  and  raising  oontribntions — in  n 
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word,  that  it  would  have  no  material  in- 
fluence on  the  military  results  of  the  war. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  strategies,  Paris 
would  never  be  attacked  till  the  armies  of 
France  had  been  so  defeated  and  broken, 
that  the  mere  possession   of  the   capital 
would  be  a  matter  of  little  comparative  im- 
portance.    True,  it  has  been  twice  occupied 
by  foreign  armies ;  but  these  were  in  neither 
case  hostile  armies.     Professing  friendship, 
and  no  wish  but  to  assist  the  legitimate  au- 
thority, they  came,  and  were  received  as 
deliverers  and  benefactors ;  and  the  periods 
of  their  occupation  were  as  tranquil,   as 
happy,  as  free,  and  as  brilliant  davs  as  that 
city  ever  saw.     The  vanity  of  the  people 
has  been  since  acted  upon  to  consider  the 
^^  occupation"  with  bitterness;  but  a  proper 
sentiment  of  patriotism  would  see,  and  did 
at  the  time  see,  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  a  friendly  consideration  for  the 
feelings,  and  a  true  appreciation  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  French  nation,  and  that  the 
one  unprincipled  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  at  that   time   the  object 
of  their  own  bitter  execration,*  being  got 
lid  of,  the  foreign  armies  were  no  longer 
enemies  and  invaders,  but  allies  and  guests. 
Our  opinion  of  the  magnum  opus  of  Liouis 
Philippe,  therefore,  is,  that  there  never  was 
80  vast  and  so  expensive  a  work  which  was 
less  likely  to  prove  serviceable  with  refe- 
rence to  the  avowed  object  of  its  author. 
This,  however,  by  no  means  implies  that  in 
our  notion,  the  fortifications  do  not  render 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  a  foreign  army, 
more  difficult.     Quite  the  contrary.     We 
believe  that  they  would  render  a  capture  by 
r^ular  siege  nearly  impossible;  out  our 
view  is,  that  the  efficacy  of  these  works,  as 
defences,  will  never  be  brought  to  the  test, 
for  the  question  of  the  military  safety  of 
France  must  be  decided  long  before  any 
invader  could  think  of  attacking  the  capi- 
tal, and  decided  probably  by  events  in  which 
she  should  have  no  share. 

Still,  this  ^^  monster"  fortress  is  a  grand 
military  curiosity,  and  as  such  is  well  worth 
examining ; — ^the  more  so,  as  the  mode  of 
the  construction,  that  of  a  line  of  detached 
forts  beyond  an  "enceinte  continue," 
thot^  not  altogether  new  in  theory,  is,  as 

*  It  was  only  by  the  inteiferente  of  the  Allied 
Commanden,  taat  the  popoktion  of  Paris  weie  pie- 
vanted  in  1815,  from  pulling  down  Buonaparte's 
itatue  from  the  column  in  the  Phice  Yendome, 
which  they  wexe  about  to  do  in  a  violent  and  clumsy 
way,  that  would  have  endangoed  the  limba  and 
lifMoftheopeiatois.        _ 
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a  regular  system,  new  in  practice,  and  one, 
too,  which  has  already  been  largely  adopted 
by  other  nations,  who,  however,  have  applied 
it  not  to  their  capitals,  but  frontier  towns. 
It  is  our  belief  that  the  works  at  Paris, 
while  they  fully  answer  what  we  suppose  to 
be  their  original  purpose  of  putting  that 
capital  in  a  cage,  will  stand  the  severest 
criticism  if  considered  with  reference  to 
their  ostensible  and  possible  eventual  ob^ 
ject  of  resisting  a  hostile  siege.  This  we 
shall  now  endeavor  to  show,  and  also  that 
field-works,  the  use  of  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  has  been  advocated  by  respecta- 
ble authorities,  are  not  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied with  advantage  to  the  fortification  of 
large  towns.  But  there  are  some  prelimi- 
nary points  on  which  our  non-military  read- 
ers may  perhaps  thank  us  for  a  few  obser- 
vations. These  are — the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  wants  of  an  army  in  the  field,  and 
the  means  usually  applied  in  making  towns 
defensible,  and  that  of  a  slighter  descrip- 
tion, having  generally  for  its  temporary 
object,  the  strengthening  of  positions  occu- 
pied by  armies  in  the  field  ;  and  the  mode 
of  attacking  each  of  these  two  sorts  of  for- 
tification. 

When  a  man  is  required  to  be  capable  of 
unremitting  exertion  for  a  lengthened  pe- 
riod, to  endure  the  march  by  day,  the 
watch  by  night,  and  to  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  act  with  energy,  it  is  clear  that  his  physi- 
cal powers  must  be  well  supported.  Every 
man  must  have  his  meals  wherever  he  may 
I  be.  Fifty  thousand  men  would  be  of  little 
use  for  much  more  than  a  day  without 
fifty  thousand  rations.  Courage,  resolu- 
tion, the  greatest  mental  energy,would  avail 
them  little;  their  arms  womd  fall  from 
their  relaxed  grasp,  and  their  nerveless 
limbs  refuse  to  support  them.  It  is  true 
that  robustand  hardy  individuals  have  often 
proved  themselves  capable  of  continued 
exertion  for  considerable  periods  of  time, 
with  but  uncertain  and  scantr  supplisB  of 
food  ;  but  sudi  deficiencies  tell  fearrally  on 
the  general's  means,  by  diminishing  not 
mere^  the  spirit,  but  me  actual  numbers 
of  his  men.  The  proportion  of  sick, 
always  considerable,  is  sure  to  increase  in 
the  ratio  of  the  hardships  endured ;  and 
formidable  armies  have  melted^  away  to 
nothing  under  their  influence,  in  increoibly 
short  qtaces  of  time. 

If  it  is  of  vital  consequence  to  preserve 
the  health  of  those  who  are  well,  it  is  scarcely 
less  important  that  prompt  and  constant 
care  should  be  taken  of  the  sick.    It  is 
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evident  that  the  slightest  indisposition  must 
render  a  soldier  nnable  to  perform  his  duty 
when  that  requires  him  to  walk  twenty,  or 
perhaps  thirty  iniles,  in  a  day,  with  twenty 
pounds'  weight  on  his  back,  besides  his 
musket  and  ammunition,  which  together 
weigh  seventeen  pounds  more ;  and  to  be 
ready  to  fight  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or 
night.  The  most  trifling  accident  on  the 
line  of  march,  such  as  blistering  his  foot, 
or  straining  his  ankle,  may  throw  him  out 
of  the  ranks,  and  days  may  elapse  before 
he  is  again  fit  to  join.  From  want  of 
timely  medical  attention,  slight  indisposi- 
tion becomes  serious  illness,  and  serious  ill- 
ness soon  ends  in  death.  When  inadequate 
provision  is  made  for  the  sick  as  they  leave 
their  ranks,  very  few  ever  rejoin  them  ;  and 
even  the  ordinary  infirmities  to  which  hu- 
man nature  is  liable,  cause  an  incessant  and 
copious  drain  on  the  effective  strength  of 
the  forces.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the 
sick  find  ready  assistance  and  relief,  every 
halt  made  by  the  army  enables  numbers  to 
rejoin  their  corps,  and  the  diminution  of 
force  becomes  much  less  considerable.  The 
number  of  those  who  perish  in  battle,  or 
afterwards  from  wounds,  is  small,  compared 
to  those  who  die  from  other  causes.  During 
the  last  three  years  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
the  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  British 
«rmy,  amounted  annually  to  about  16  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  force.  Of  these,  only 
A  per  cent,  died  in  battle,  or  of  wounds 
which  proved  fatal  soon  after.  The  number 
of  men  sick  in  hospital  usually  averaged 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  less 
than  three  years  and  a  half,  out  of  a  force 
the  average  strength  of  which  was  61,500 
men,  nearly  34,000  died,  and  of  these  only 
one-fourth  fell  by  the  sword  ;  and  this 
enormous  mortality  occurred  among  a  body 
of  meuy  all  of  whom,  a  short  time  previous- 
ly, must  have  been  in  the  healthiest  vi^r  of 
youth  or  prime  of  manhood :  so  that  it  re- 

Juired  the  annual  saorifioe  of  6400  able- 
odied  men  to  keep  in  the  field  a  working 
fiiroe  of  less  iluui  50,000.*  If  such  was 
the  amount  of  suffering  and  waste  of  life, 
when  eveiy  ezpeJUent  ^ns  mifciftea  that' 


«  In  this  psrtieQlar  there  is  a  lemaitable  difibr- 
eacebetwesn  the  land  and  Ma-servicef.  The  Chan- 
nel Flee]^  whieh  eonaiited  of  twenty-fonr  tail  of  the 
liM,  wltti  IHniss,  %K^  on  its  letnni  to  Toitej,  Ja^ 


foresight  could  suggest,  to  provide  proper 
food  and  raiment,  and  every  other  attain- 
able comfort,  both  in  sickness  and  health, 
what  must  it  be  when  these  precautions  are 
neglected  ?  Of  such  neglect,  and  its  terri- 
ble and  execrable  consequences.  Napoleon's 
campaigns  of  1812  and  1813  afford  me- 
morable examples.  From  want  of  proper 
supplies  alone,  the  French  troops  perished 
literally  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

In  order  to  provide  for  troops  in  the  field, 
it  is  usual  to  establish  magasines  as  near  the 
seat  of  war  as  may  be  consistent  with  per- 
fect security.  As  the  army  penetrates  into 
the  enemy's  country,  the  articles  are  gra- 
dually sent  forward,  and  stores  are  accumu- 
lated, wherever  convenience,  combined  with 
safety,  may  render  it  expedient.  As  the 
more  advanced  maeasines  become  exhaust- 
ed, they  are  supplied  from  those  in  the 
rear,  which  in  weir  turn  are  replenished 
from  the  original  source.  To  protect  the 
convoys  during  their  transit,  they  are  es- 
corted by  bodies  of  troops  whose  strength 
must  of  course  depend  on  the  danger  ap- 
prehended ;  and  for  the  safety  of  the  maga- 
zines, garrisons  are  left  in  the  fortified  town, 
or  other  places  of  security  where  they  have 
been  established.  There  also  provision  is 
made  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  who\ 
according  as  they  recover,  or  become  hope- 
lessly disabled,  are  sent  forward  to  the 
army,  or  back  to  their  own  country. 
Thus  a  chain  of  communication  is  kept 
up  between  an  army  and  its  home ;  and 
this  is  technically  called  its  ^tiie  of  (me* 
roHona :  while  the  position  of  the  original 
accumulation  of  stores  is  called  the  ,ba9e  of 
operaiioni.  In  the  field,  when  active  ope- 
rations are  in  progress,  the  arrangements  of 
the  commissariat  must  be  aooommodated  to 
the  changes  of  position.  Droves  of  cattle, 
and  trains  of  waggons,  containing  provi- 
sions, follow  within  a  short  distance  the 
movements  of  the  army.  At  every  halt 
the  commissariat  of  each  division  establidi 
their  dep6t  in  its  rear.  From  these  a 
d^p6t  icT  each  brigade  is  supplied,  from 
whflnns  4fcfl  ifirter-master  of  wk  regiment 
daims  his  proportion. 

Whatevers^nlies  can  be  obtained  in  the 
oountryooeupiea  by  the  anny,  aie  of  eonrae 
oolleeted  for  its  use ;  but  when  the  force  is 

additional  demand,  for  food 


Scpteinber,  1800,  tftnr  a 


<Nuy  sixtetn  man  to  hospitaL  Theavmgemor- 
tihty  in  the  Mavy  in  the  years  1810 11,  md  12,  was 
only  3  1-2  per  cent ;  jince  1830  it  has  not  been 
mm  thui  1-4  per  cent,  which  is  less  than  the  sene- 
nl  aveiaftaBMfigmen  of  tbessoM  •§t  ooihoia. 


^Mt  must  soon  render  the  supply  oi  that  «rtioIe 


eomparatively  scanty;  and  a  large  army 
can  seldom,  except  under  drcumstanoes 
to  which  we  shi^  presently  advert^renMoa 
for  any  length  of  time  sonssakaitd  in  * 
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hostile  ooontrj,  independent  of  the  resonro- 
es  derived  from  its  own  base  of  operations. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  line  of  operations'  is  usnallj  of  the 
last  importance.  When  it  is  broken,  not 
only  is  the  military  activity  of  an  army  par- 
alyzed, but  its  very  existence  placed  in  jeo- 
pardy. 

This  rule,  thongh  general,  is  not,  how- 
ever, of  universal  application.  The  pos- 
session of  a  large  city  may  place  at  the 
command  of  an  invading  army  snch  ample 
resources  as  to  render  it  independent  of 
any  other ;  and  this  can  hardly  fail  to  oc- 
cur when  the  population  of  the  city  out- 
numbers the  invading  forces  to  anv  great 
extent.  The  supplies  of  food  and  other 
necessaries,  whi(£  have  been  for  ages  daily 
flowing  in  at  every  gate  from  the  surround- 
ing country,'  have  but  to  be  increased,  and 
that  perhaps  in  no  very  great  proportion, 
to  aflord  sufficient  for  the.  use  of  the  inva- 
ders, who,  with  the  citisens  at  their  mercy, 
have  only  to  insist  on  being  first  served. 
Clothing  can  usually  be  obtained  in  abun- 
dance, and  on  such  occasions  large  sub- 
sidies of  money  have  frequently  been  ex- 
torted. Were  the  invaded  nation  to  cut 
off  supplies  from  the  invaders,  they  would 
starve  their  own  city. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  re- 
member, when,  in  the  course  of  their  early 
travels,  they  approached  one  of  the  fortresses 
celelmited  in  modem  history,  feeling  some 
disappointment  at  its  not  presenting  that 
formidable  appearance  which  they  had  an- 
ticipated. Instead  of  frowning  battlements 
and  massive  towers,  they  beheld  nothing 
but  verdant  slopes  and  grassy  mounds  of 
slight  elevation,  raised,  an  inexperienced 
person  might  suppose,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  suburban  embellishment.  They  may 
remember,  too,  how,  after  passing  through 
the  outer  defences,  their  first  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment gave  way  to  astonishment  at 
vie  vast  sise  and  extent  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  fortification ;  the  high  walls, 
which,  till  that  moment,  had  been  concealed 
firom  their  view — ^the  ditch  or  moat  of  a 
depth  and  width  surpassing  all  expectation 
—and  as  they  crossed  it,  the  formidable 
rows  of  artillery  placed  apparently  for  the 
express  purpose  of  defending  the  particular 
entranoe  they  were  approaching. 

Since  the  invention  of  cannon  the  em- 
battled towers  of  the  middle  ages  have  fal- 
len into  disuse; — ^th^  are  now  either 
restored  or  imitated  only  as  objects  of  pio- 
turesqjae  beitt^y.    liven  when  gunneiy  was 


in  its  infancy,  and  the  details  of  its  cum- 
brous machinery  of  the  rudest  description, 
it  was  often  enough  to  place  a  few  guns  in 
battery  against  a  walled  town  to  induce  its 
surrender  without  dishonor  to  the  defen- 
ders; so  sure  were  the  thickest  walls  to 
crumble  down  under  the  shock  of  their  fire. 
Still  high  walls  continued  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  security  of  fortresses ;  as, 
but  for  such  an  obstacle,  an  enterprising 
besieger  might  avail  himself  of  the  darkness 
of  night  to  penetrate  at  some  unguarded 
point ;  but  it  became  a  problemhow  to 
screen  them  from  an  enemy's  artillery,  at 
least  till  he  should  have  arrived  quite  close 
to  them;  and  this  has  been  solved  by 
modem  fortification.  The  ramparts  are 
huge  banks  of  earth,  and  they  are  rendered 
inaccessible  from  without  by  having  their 
exterior  frused  with  retaining  walls  of  bride 
or  stone.  As  the  rampart  rises  directly 
from  the  inner  edge  of  the  ditch,  the  height 
of  its  retaining  wall  is  comprehended  be- 
tween its  summit  and  the  DOttom  of  the 
ditch ;  and  the  ditch  is  usually  of  sudi 
depth  that  more  than  half  the  wadl  is  sunk 
below  the  general  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  of  course  concealed  from  the  view  of 
any  one  not  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
ditch.  That  portion  of  the  wi3l  which 
extends  above  the  level  of  the  country,  is 
covered  by  raising  the  ground  outside  the 
ditch.  To  enable  the  garrison  to  command 
this  elevated  portion,  the  ramparts  are 
raised  somewhat  above  the  walls  with  which 
they  are  faced ;  and  all  this  upper  part 
consists  of  earth,  whidi,  when  its  exterior 
is  made  with  a  considerable  slope,  is  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  injury  from  artillery  fire 
as  masonry;  for  when  the  cannon-shot 
strike  a  bank  of  e^h  they  merely  bury 
themselves  in  it,  aUd  do  but  little  damage. 
Instead  of  the  slight  parapet  walls  of  the 
middle  ages,  sufficient  to  protect  the  de- 
fenders from  ardieiy,  parapets  are  now 
huge  banks  of  earth  twenty  feet  thick. 
Thus  military  architecture,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  accompaniment  of  war,  has 
lost  what  it  once  possessed  of  picturesque 
effect. 

Though  the  complicated  details  of 
modem  rortifications,  whether  seen  in  reali- 
ty or  in  maps  of  towns,  seem  highly  per- 
plexing to  the  uninitiatedi  the  generu  ptinr 
eiples  on  which  th^  are  Vegulated  are  ex- 
tremely simple.  The  chief  conditions  to 
fulfil  are — ^that  no  walls  shall  be  seen  from 
any  part  of  the  neighborhood  within  sudi  a 
diiEtiuioe.as  to  admit  of  being  battered  bj 
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artillery ;  that  the  prindpal  wall  at  least, 
enclosing  the  town,  shall  be  of  such  height 
as  to  render  the  chance  of  an  cnemy^s  en- 
tering by  surprise  altogether  hopeless ;  and 
that  the  whole  surrounding  country  within 
range  of  the  cannon  of  the  fortress  shall  be 
everywhere  open  to  its  fire,  so  that  an 
enemy  shall  not  be  able  to  approach  it  in 
any  direction,  or  remain  anywhere  near  it, 
without  being  exposed  to  almost  certain 
destruction.  The  mode  of  ensuring  the 
fulfilment  of  the  first  of  these  conditions, 
we  have  already  noticed,  and  our  readers 
will  perceive  no  difficulty  as  to  the  other 
two.  Besides  all  this,  fortresses  are  usually 
further  strengthened  by  the  addition,  be- 
yond the  principal  ditch,  of  a  second  line  of 
defensive  works,  with  deep  ditches,  scarcely 
less  formidable  than  the  main  enclosure 
itself;  and  the  whole  works.are  so  arranged 
and  mutually  adapted  to  each  other,  that 
every  part  of  the  ditch  is  commanded  from 
some  point  of  the  interior  defences.  It  is 
this  arrangement,  together  with  the  variety 
of  forms  given  to  the  out-works,  according 
to  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  are 
intended,  whidi  causes  the  complication  of 
detail  above  alluded  to. 

It  is  apparent  that  to  take  a  town  thus 
fortified  and  resolutely  defended,  must  be 
a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  ;  indeed,  the 
siege  of  a  large  fortress,  is,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  an  undertaking  of 
great  magnitude  ;  but  when  the  besieger  is 
far  from  his  resources,  and  dependent  for 
his  various  supplies  on  land  carriage,  slow 
and  expensive  at  best,  and  liable  to  inter- 
ruptions of  all  kinds,  the  amount  of  exer- 
tion necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
conclusion  becomes  vastly  increased. 

The  first  object  of  the  besiegers  is  to 
subdue  the  artillery  fire  of  the  fortress  suf- 
ficiently to  admit  of  their  accomplishing 
the  second — ^which  is  to  place  a  battery  of 
cannon  near  enough  to  the  edge  of  the  great 
'  ditch,  to  effect,  in  the  wall  of  the  main 
rampart,  a  breach  through  which  they  may 
nltimately  force  their  way  into  the  place. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  artillery  cannot 
well  come  near  enough  to  operate  with 
effect,  without  being  themselves  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  besieged ;  and,  without  cover 
in  the  open  country,  they  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  prevail  against  enemies  pro- 
tected by  strong  eurthen  parapets :  the 
besiegers  must,  therefore,  build  similar 
parapets  to  protect  their  men  and  ffuns. 
To  do  this,  it  b  necessary  to  assemble  large 
parties  of  workmen,  who  require  to  be  pup- 


ported  by  an  armed  force  strong  enough  to 
resist  any  effort  the  garrison  may  make  to 
interrupt  the  labor;  and  both  must  be 
covered,  at  least  during  day-light,  and 
the  defenders  are  completely  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  to  prevent  them  from  gaining  in- 
telligence of  what  is  passing  without.  The 
intentions  of  the  besiegers  with  respect  to 
the  side  of  the  fortress  on  which  the  attack 
is  to  be  made,  and  the  day  and  hour  of  its 
commencement,  are  carefully  concealed ; 
the  garrison  is,  if  possible,  mystified  by 
false  demonstrations  on  all  these  points. 
Towards  evening,  when  the  night  is  ex- 
pected to  be  dark,  two  bodies  of  troops  are 
quietly  assembled — one  armed  in  the  usual 
way  for  battle,  and  strong  enough  to  repel, 
if  necessary,  the  most  vigorous  sortie  of 
the  garrisoV— the  other  without  arms  and 
supplied  merely  with  tools  proper  for 
breaking  the  ground  and  throwing  up  earth. 
As  evening  darkens  into  night  the  armed 
body  silently  approaches  the  fortress,  and 
is  extended  ready  for  action  just  in  front 
of  the  ground  where  the  work  is  to  be  com- 
menced. Close  behind  them  come  the 
working  party,  who  are  arranged  by  the 
engineers  in  a  row,  occupying  a  long  line 
curved  inwards,  so  as  to  be  everywhere 
nearly  equidistant  from  the  fortress.  Every 
man  then  proceeds  to  excavate  his  portion 
of  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  about  three 
feet,  or  half  his  height ;  and  the  earth 
obtained  from  the  excavation  he  throws  up 
on  the  side  of  the  fortress.  Thus,  before 
morning,  a  long  trench  has  been  made, 
with  a  great  bank  of  earth  in  front  of  it, 
in  which  the  armed  party  take  refuge,  and 
where  they  may  remain  concealed  from  the 
garrison  and  pretty  well  protected  from  its 
fire. 

To  get  backwards  and  forwards  between 
their  camp  or  main  position  and  this 
trench — which,  from  its  direction  with 
respect  to  the  fortifications,  is  called  the 
first  ^^  parallel"— one  or  more  trenches  are 
made  by  the  same  kind  of  operation  and  at 
the  same  time,  in  oblique  directions,  or 
with  alternate  changes  of  direction  forming 
zig-xags,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  being  seen 
into  by  the  garrison.  These  latter,  from 
their  leading  towards  the  fortress,  are 
called  ^^  approaches."  During  the  day  the 
trenches  are  widened,  till  at  nightfall  they 
have  attained  a  width  of  ten  or  tw^ve  feet, 
the  bank  in  front  being  thickened  propor- 
tionably.  In  this  manner  the  besiegero 
suooeed  in  establishing  a  tolerablr  safe 
position — near  enough  to  admit  of 
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heavy  artillery  acting  against  the  fortress 
with  effect — ^and  at  the  same  time  a  road 
by  whidi  they  may  bring  it  there  without 
its  being  interrupted  by  the  garrison.  The 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  raise,  by  the 
same  kind  of  process,  earthen  parapets  for 
their  batteries  close  to  the  parallel — and 
when  th^se  are  completed,  the  heavy  artil- 
lery is  bi*ought  forward  and  distributed  in 
the  diffeifent  batteries  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other  of  the  besieger's  line,  so  that 
their  fire  may  converge  on  that  part  of  the 
fortress  where  the  breach  is  to  be  made. 

Before  undertaking  a  siege  with  any 
thing  like  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  a 
commander  must  have  provided  artillery 
sufficient  to  overcome  that  of  the  place. 
When,  therefore,  after  a  day  or  two,  the 
fire  of  the  besiegers  is  less  vigorously  re- 
turned by  the  garrison,  the  former  may 
approach  much  nearer  to  the  fortifications 
with  comparative  impunity.  A  second 
parallel  is  then  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first,  and  zig-zag  approaches,  as 
before,  to  lead  from  one  to  the  other.  In 
this  manner,  by  alternate  parallels  and 
approaches,  the  trenches  are  gradually 
extended  towards  the  place;  but  when 
they  arrive  hear  enough  to  be  within  range 
of  small  arms,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
adopt  a  mode*'of  excavating  them  different 
firom  that  %bove  described,  which  requires 
the  troops  to  work  in  a  row;  digging  the 
whole  trench  at  the  same  time  would  be 
impracticable  under  musketry  fire.  The 
method  by  which  they  are  thus  extended  is 
called  the  "  Sap" — ^whence  the  well-known 
name  of  "  Sappers" — and  a  description  of 
this  operation  may  not  prove  uninteresting, 
although  we  fear  it  will  be  difficult  to  divest 
it  sufficiently  of  technicalities. 

It  is  of  importance  to  the  besiegers  to 
raise  the  banks  of  earth  in  front  of  their 
trenches  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a  height 
which  will  cover  them  from  their  enemies' 
fire.  To  facilitate  this  it  is  customary  to 
use  a  kind  of  baskets  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
open  at  both  ends,  about  three  feet  in 
length  and  two  in  diameter,  which,  being 
placed  on  end  in  a  row  and  filled  with 
earth,  form  a  sort  of  wall  strong  enough  to 
resist  musket  balls,  and  high  enough  to 
cover  men  in  the  trenches.  They  have 
besides  the  advantage  of  rendering  the 
banks  of  earth  firmer  on  the  side  next  the 
trench,  and  also  steeper,  so  as  to  afford 
more  effectual  cover,  a  matter  of  gi'eat 
consequence  when  near  the  place.  These 
baskets,  or  ^*  Gabions,''  are  so  essential  to 


a  besieger's  operations,  that  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  a  siege,  a  vast  store  of 
them  is  always  provided.  Each  sapper, 
when  at  work,  to  protect  himself  in  front 
rolls  before  him  a  large  gabion  rendered 
musket-proof  by  being  filled  with  Fascines 
(t.  e.  faggots  of  sticks,  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter) ,  and  for  further  safety 
he  is  generally  armed  with  a  helmet  and 
cuirass. 

When  within  range  of  musketry  fire,  in- 
stead^)f  making  the  whole  trench  at  once, 
parties  of  sappers  gradually  extend  the 
trenches  and  their  parapets  in  the  required 
directions,  in  the  following  manner :  One 
sapper  digs  a  small  trench,  and,  as  he  ad- 
vances, places  gabion  after  gabion,  which 
he  fills  with,  earth  in  succession.  He  b 
closely  followed  by  a  second  sapper,  who 
enlarges  the  trench  tnd  throws  the  earth 
over  the  gabions  ;  and  a  third  and  a  fourth 
in  succession,  who  enlarge  the  trench  still 
further,  and  stren^hen  the  parapet  with 
the  earth  which  they  throw  out.  After 
them  come  the  working  parties  of  infantry, 
who  complete  the  trenches  and  parapets  to 
their  full  size.  By  this  means  the  besiegers 
manage  to  carry  on  their  work,  even  under 
fire,  though  the  operation  is  one  of  great 
danger  to  the  sappers. 

A9  fast  as  the  trenches  and  parapets  are 
completed  they  are  occupied  by  marksmen, 
for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  fire  of  the 
fortress,  and  lessening  the  danger  to  the 
working  parties.  As  the  besiegers  advance, 
the  parallel  trenches  are  multiplied  in  all 
directions,  and  every  individual  marksman 
of  the  garrison  has  many  to  contend  with. 
While  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  is  thus 
brought  against  the  defenders,  in  addition 
to  that  from  the  artillery,  which  continues 
to  the  last,  the  sappers  ply  their  task,  and 
gradually,  but  surely,  advance,  till  at 
length  their  tortuous  paths  reach  the  edge 
of  the  great  ditch  or  moat,  and  the  walled 
ramparts  are-  exposed  to  view.  To  effect 
breaches  in  these  with  battcfing^cannon  is 
then  a  work  of  no  great  difficulty;  and 
though  the  besiegers,  during  their  further 
progress,  may  have  to  sustain  many  a 
bloody  conflict  and  suffer  more  than  one 
severe  repulse,  success  is  almost  sure  at 
last,  and  generally,  too,  within  a  period 
which  may  be  calculated  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy. The  increasing  dilapidation  of  the 
fortifications,  caused  by  the  besieger's  ar- 
tillery, renders  them  daily  less  defensible. 
.  The  ruined  ramparts  open  points  of  access 
I  to  the  interior,  and  every  hour  increases 
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the  anxious  tasks  of  the  defenders^  while  it 
decreases  their  numbers  and  spirits.  Mean- 
while the  besiegers  reach  the  ditdi  by  means 
of  subterranean  passages  which  they  make 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  if  the  garrison,  hay- 
ing fortined  the  breaches  in  the  ramparts, 
still  persist  in  the  defence,  the  sappers 
continue  to  advance  as  before.  Slowly, 
but  not  less  certainly,  they  extend  their 
serpentine  path  across  the  ditch  and  up 
the  breaches  till  they  reach  the  very  last 
defences.  # 

When  this  has  occurred,  further  resist- 
anoe  is  generally  considered  hopeless,  and 
the  risking  an  assault  can  hardly  be  justi- 
fied, unless  when  there  is  some  probability 
of  effectual  succor  arriving  within  a  given 
period  of  time.*  WTien  a  besieger's  troops 
have  been  irritated  by  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  of  a  long  and  obstinate  resist- 
tance,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  exercise 
any  control  over  them  at  the  moment  of  a 
successful  assault.  The  bonds  of  disci- 
pline are  snapped ;  and  it  has  not  unfre- 
quently  occurred  that  officers  have  fallen 
victims  to  their  humane  endeavors  to  re- 
strain their  men  from  violence.  The  almost 
unavoidable  fate  of  a  town  taken  by  storm 
should,  most  certainly,  have  great  weiglit 
with  a  commandant,  in  any  purely  military 
reasons  which  he  may  have  for  not  pushing 
matters  to  extremity. 

The  unprofessional  reader  will  by  this 
time  have  formed  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  force,  and  of  military  stores  and  ma- 
terial, which  a  general  must  have  at  his 
command  before  undertaking  a  siege.  He 
will  understand  that  the  armed  force  which 

rxds  the  trenches  must  not  at  any  time 
in  numbers  much  inferior  to  the  garri- 
son. Their  number  is  usually  calculated 
at  about  three-fourths  of  the  latter  ;  for  it 
never  could  be  expected  that  the  whole  gar- 
rison would  sally  forth  at  once,  leaving  the 
fortress  totally  unguarded.  As  the  guard 
of  the  trenches  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert,  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  them  every 

•  This  general  principle  has  lonf  been,  and,  in 
spite  of  mpoleon  and  Caniot,  itiO  it.  held  to  be 
nght  by  most  military  authorities.  The  'dream- 
stances  under  which  an  assault  may  be  threatened 
are  so  varioas  that  much  allowance  ought  always 
to  be  made  £6r  a  commandant  who  has  to  delilie- 
rate  on  them,  particularly  when  he  has  no  certain 
information  as  to  what  is  passing  beyond  the  walls 
of  his  fortress.  Though  it  seem  to  be  the  simple, 
straightforward  duty  of  a  soldier  to  resist  to  the 
Ust,  and  we  usually  sympathize  with  those  who 
do  so,  yet  all  must  agree  in  condemning  him  who 
causes  blood  to  be  shed  without  some  prospect  of 
beiMfct  to  tb«  cause  which  he  upliolds. 


twenty-four  hours ;  and  they  should  have 
at  least  two  days'  rest  for  every  one  they 
are  on  duty.     Thus  the  besieger  must  have 
constantly  in   readiness    three  times  the 
number  of  men  required  for  each  suard. 
Then  the  working  parties  should  be  rdieved 
every  eight  hours,  and  should  have  twenty-i 
four  hours'  rest  for  eight  hours'  work  ;  so 
that  the  whole  number  required  for  work 
must  be  four  times  as  nreat  as  the  party 
actually  working.     Besides  the  duties  pe- 
culiar to  the  siege,  there  are  many  others 
which,  in  every  army,  must  at  all  times  be 
provided  for— «uch  as  the  guards  to  watch 
the  approaches  to  the  camp  or  to  keep 
order  within  it,  the  escorts  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sick  and  wounded,  or  for  con- 
voys of  stores  and  provisions.     In  addition 
to  the  infantry  and  cavalry  required  for 
these  purposes,  the  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners  and  the  artillery  form  no  small 
items  in  the  numerical  amount  of  a  besieg- 
ing army.      It  is   calculated  that  thirty 
thousand  men  would  be  required  for  the 
siege  of  a  regularly  fortified  place,  with  a 
gurison  of  five  thousand ;  and  that,  to  be- 
siege ten  thousand  men,  more  than  fifty 
thousand  should  be  employed ;  and  these 
calculations  do  not  take  into  Tux)Ount  the 
constant  drain  on  the  force  caused  by  sick- 
ness and  casualties,  for  which  a  large  allow- 
ance must  generally  be  made.     The  trans- 
port of  artillery  to  besiege  an  inland  fortress 
of  any  importance  is  of  itself  a  very  serious 
operation;    a  battering-train  of  medium 
size,  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition for  a  si^,  requires  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen thousand  horses  to  draw  it. 

We  now  come  to  that  slighter  description 
of  fortification  which  is  usually  applied  to 
strengthen  the  positions  of  armies  in  the 
field.  Instead  of  vast  ramparts  faced  by 
walls  thirty  feet  high,  with  ditches  twenty 
feet  deep  and  forty  yards  wide,  the  defen- 
ces of  what  are  termed  '^  field-works"  con- 
sist chiefly  of  earthen  breastworks  or  para- 
pets, eight  or  nine  feet  in  height,  with 
ditches  in  front  of  them,  at  the  utmost 
twelve  feet  deep,  and  perhaps  eighteen  feet 
wide.  These  are  strengthened  with  wooden 
palisades  and  other  obstacles  of  a  similar 
description ;  and  various  expedients  besides 
are  adopted  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  i^)- 
proach,  and  its  duiger,  of  course,  by  de- 
taining the  assailants  for  more  or  less  time 
under  the  fire  of  the  defenders,  who  them- 
selves are  in  comparative  safety  behind 
their  breastworks.  By  damming  up  a 
stream,  for  instance,  an  inundation  may  be 
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formed,  whMi,  if  eyen  only  a  foot  or  two 
in  depth,  may  proye  of  great  valae  to  the 
defence ;  or  steep  rocky  hills  may  be  scarp- 
ed so  as  to  render  their  ascent  impractica- 
ble ;  or  trees  may  be  cut  down  and  laid 
closely  together,  with  their  brandies  to- 
ward the  enemy,  so  as  to  perplex  the  pas- 
sage over  ground  otherwise  easy.  The  ex- 
pedients are  as  varions  as  the  drenmstan- 
ces  of  the  locality ;  and  the  skill  of  the 
engineer  is  never  more  tested  than  in  an 
extensive  system  of  field-defences.  These 
works  are,  however,  rarely  if  ever  employed, 
except  for  increasing  the  strength  of  posi- 
tions which  already  possess  considerable 
capabilities.  The  object  is  most  frequently 
to  confer  advantages  in  a  field  of  battle  on 
the  weaker  side,  who,  being  constrained  to 
act  on  the  defensive,  usually  retire  to  some 
position  previously  selected,  and  if  possible, 
fortified,  which  an  enemy  cannot  venture  to 
pass  by  for  fear  of  endangering  his  line  of 
operations.  Or,  when  two  armies  are  in 
presence  of  each  other,  either  side  may 
raise  such  field-defences  as  the  time  and  the 
means  they  may  happen  to  possess  will  al- 
low. Positions  also  occur  which  an  enemy 
must  necessarily  attack  in  order  to  reach  a 
capital  city,  or  other  point  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  safety  of  a  nation,  and  which, 
not  admitting  of  being  occupied  by  per- 
manent fortifications,  must  derive  their 
strength  from  field-works.  •  The  celebrated 
lines  before  Lisbon,  fortified  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  1810,  were  of  this  sort. 
It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  these  defences,  which  Massena,  though 
he  remained  six  months  in  front  of  them, 
did  not  even  venture  to  attadc,  owed  their 
strength  solely  to  the  artificial  means  em- 
ployed: and  when  people  reason  on  the 
use  of  field  lines  on  other  occasions,  from 
their  complete  success  in  this  instance,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  particular  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  applied. 
The  ground  was  remarkably  strong,  and 
presented  peculiar  facilities  for  being  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  field-works ;  and  the 
position  was  incapable  of  being  turned;  as 
its  fianks  rested  on  the  Tagus  on  one  hand, 
and  on  the  sea  on  the  other.  Neverthe- 
less, every  critic  but  a  Frenchman  must 
admire  the  boldness  of  that  military  genius, 
which,  in  defiance  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
war,  decided  on  occupying,  with  less  than 
thirty  thousand  men,  a  defensive  line  of 
twenty-four  miles ;  neither  can  we  withhold 
our  admiration  from  the  consummate  skill 
whtdi,  exeroiaed  in  the  highest  branch  of 


the  military  engineer's  art,  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  great  barrier  effectual. 

Experience  has  shown  that  field-fortifica- 
tions on  ground  which  offers  no  extraordi^ 
nary  adv&ntages  for  defence,  do  not  afford 
anything  like  security  when  the  disparity  of 
force  is  considerable.  For  example.  Fort 
Picurina  at  Badajoz,  a  strong  field-work 
with  a  wet  ditch,  was  taken  at  the  first 
assault,  when  that  town  was  besieged  in 
1812  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  horn-work 
of  St.  Michael  also  fell  on  the  first  night 
of  the  siege  of  Burgos.  The  storming  by 
Lord  Hill's  corps  of  the  formidable  defaces 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Tagus  at  Almaras,  an 
event  of  the  same  year,  may  also  be  quoted, 
althoi:^h  the  principal  works  partook  more 
of  the  permanent  than  the  field  character. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  affords  even  a  better 
example  than  either  of  the  other,  as  it 
shows  the  danger  which  may  arise  from 
trusting  to  field-fortifications,  even  iriien 
they  are  combined  with  permanent  ones. 
The  first  work  attacked  by  Lord  Hill  on 
that  occasion  was  Fort  Napoleon,  a  strong 
field-redoubt,  though  not^  it  would  appear, 
very  skilfully  constructed.  It  was  stormed 
in  a  few  minutes  by  the  British  troops, 
though  witl^out  the  aid  of  artillery ;  and 
the  garrison,  retreating  into  the  permanent 
Ute  du  pont^  were  so  closely  followed  by 
their  assailants  that  these  entered  pell-mell 
with  them,  and  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
continue  their  retreat  across  the  bridge. 
Thus  the  loss  of  the  permanent  defences  of 
the  bridge  was  chiefly  owing  to  there  being 
a  field-work  a  little  in  advance  of  them. 

The  mode  of  attackii^  field-works,  when 
it  is  possible  to  get  at  them,  is  simple 
enough.  A  concentrated  fire  of  field-artil- 
lery is  directed  on  the  part  intended  to  be 
attacked,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 

Salisades  or  other  such  obstacles,  on  which 
epends  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  breast- 
works. When  it  is  supposed  that  this  ob- 
ject is  effected,  the  troops  rush  forwards, 
preceded,  if  necessary,  by  parties  carrying 
short  ladders,  or  faggots  and  haybags  to 
throw  into  the  ditch  to  fill  it  up,  aod  they 
scramble  over  the  defences  as  best  they  can. 
When  an  attack  of  this  sort  succeeds,  and 
such  an  occurrence  is  by  no  means  rare,  it 
lasts  perhaps  but  for  a  few  minutes;  and  if 
not  successful  at  first,  it  may  be  repeated 
at  very  short  intervals,  and  each  time  with 
improved  chances,  owing  to  the  greater  in- 
jury the  works  must  have  sustained. 

We  have  already  shown  that  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  which  an  invader  has  to 
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encounter  is  much  lessened  while  he  holds 
possession  of  a  large  town  within  his  ene- 
my's frontier,  for  it  gives  him  the  command 
of  the  resources  of  the  neighboring  country, 
and  relieves  him  from  dependence  on  his 
line  of  operations.  Hence  an  unfortified 
city  is,  when  viewed  in  a  military  light,  a 
weak  point ;  and  the  larger  the  city  the 
greater  the  weakness.  But  when  such  a 
place  is  fortified  and  garrisoned,  not  only 
is  the  weak  point  protected,  but  a  serious 
stumbling-block  is  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  invader,  whom  it  places  under  the  ne- 
cessity either  of  undertaking  a  siege  or  of 
leaving  behind  him  a  portion  of  his  army, 
to  protect  his  communications.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  fortifying  any 
large  city  increases  the  power  of  resistance 
to  invasion,  thoTigh  the  advantage  dimi- 
nishes with  its  distance  from  the  frontier. 
In  this  way  the  fortifications  of  Paris  can- 
not fail  to  have  considerable  effect,  though 
not,  we  believe,  to  the  extent  which  their 
advocates  claim  for  them. 

Fortified  as  Paris  now  is,  it  runs  no 
chance  of  ever  being  assailed  unless  in  a 
war  waged  against  France  by  the  combined 
power  of  Europe.  Let  us  suppose  that  dis- 
astrous reverses  have  reduced  the  disposa- 
ble foroe  of  France  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  that,  pressed  by  superior  num- 
bers on  the  nortn-eastern  frontier,  seventy 
thousand  were  to  retreat  to  Paris,  and  the 
remainder  behind  the  Loire,  leaving  a  large 
garrison  in  Lyons,  which  also  is  now  very 
strongly  guarded  with  detached  forts.  If 
the  invaders,  having  entered  France  on  the 
north-east,  were  to  endeavor  to  penetrate 
into  the  western  and  southern  provinces, 
their  communications  would  be  liable  to 
attack  from  Paris  on  one  side,  and  from 
Lyons  on  the  other.  A  siege  of  the  latter 
<aty  would  only  protract  the  war,  and  give 
time  for  recruiting  and  organizing  the  na- 
tional forces.  We  will  therefore  suppose — 
contrary  to  what  we  believe  will  ever  be  the 
case — but  as  an  hypothesis — the  enemy  de- 
termined to  make  every  exertion  to  gain 
possession  of  the  capital,  with  the  hope  of 
thereby  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  con^- 
clnsion. 

To  reduce  Paris  by  a  blockade  would  be 
a  hopeless  undertalong.  The  closest  line 
that  could  be  drawn  around  it,  outside  the 
forts,  for  such  a  purpose,  would  be  not  less 
than  forty-five  miles  in  length.  The  for- 
ces spread  over  this  extended  line  would  be 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  large  army  on 
any  point,  and  at  any  moment  of  the  day 


or  night,  without  the  least  previous  notice. 
As  neither  distant  marches  nor  complex 
movements  would  be  necessary  for  such  at- 
tacks, the  regular  troops  might  be  reinforced 
by  large  numbers  of  the  National  guard. 
Fighting  almost  in  the  presence  of  their 
friends,  the  youth  of  Paris  would  have 
every  incitement  to  distinguish  themselves ; 
and  their  ardor  being  unchecked  by  the 
hardships  and  fatigues  of  military  servitude, 
they  would  prove  truly  formidable  oppo- 
nents. It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  blockaded 
in.  Paris,  might  in  a  very  short  time  be 
raised  to  a  hundred  thousand.  The  inter- 
vals between  the  detached  forts  afford  every 
facility  both  for  sudden  advance  and  for 
safe  retreat.  The  ordinary  arrangement  of 
the  roads,  too,  would  be  highly  unfavorable 
to  a  blockading  foroe.  The  principal  ones, 
radiating  in  all  directions  from  the  common 
centre,  would  lead  the  French  troops  at 
once  and  with  ease  to  any  point  of  their 
enemy's  line  ;  whereas  every  movement  of 
the  latter  to  concentrate  their  forces  would 
have  to  be  made  by  the  (9*oss-roads,  and  it 
so  happens  that  those  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris  are  bad  and  intricate.  If,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  difficulties  of  maintaining,  for  the 
period  of  time  necessary  to  reduce  the  city 
by  starvation,  a  long  line  of  operations 
through  a  hostile  country,  to  support  the 
vast  foroe  required  for  a  blockade,  we  must 
own  our  conviction  that  such  an  undertak- 
ing could  not  succeed. 

To  besiege  Paris  would  be  scarcely  less 
difficult.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
duration  of  a  siege,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, may  be  calculated  with  some  de- 
gree of  precision,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  place  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifica- 
tions ;  and  the .  principle  having  been  ap- 
plied to  the  detachea  forts,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  any  one  of  them  might 
be  taken  by  a  regular  siege  in  seven  or 
eight  days.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  such  calculations  have  always 
presumed  the  besi^ers  to  have  no  other 
enemy  to  contend  with  than  the  garrison  of 
the  place  attacked.  Now  it  would  very 
much  alter  the  case,  if,  in  addition  to  its 
own  garrison,  perhaps  three  or  four  thou- 
sand strong,  a  fort  were  to  be  defended  by 
a  hundred  thousand  men.  This  is  alto- 
gether a  novel  case,  and  we  think  gives  rise 
to  a  curious  military  question.  The  old 
maxim,  ^^  petite  place,  mauvaise  place," 
and  '^  place  assiegee,  place  prise,"  are  here 
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no  longer  applicable.  From  the  aooonnt 
which  has  been  given  of  a  siege,  our  read- 
ers will  understand  that,  the  whole  opera- 
tion being  carried  on  within  range  of  the 
guns  of  the  fortress,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
troops  employed  should  be  covered  from 
their  fire ;  and  this  is  done  by  posting  them 
in  long  trenches,  mostly  parallel  to  the  for- 
tifications, which  trenches  are  gradually 
extended  towards  the  place  till  they  rea<m 
it.  If  the  besiegers  should  be  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  attacked  by  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  men,  it  follows  that,  to  repel 
them,  the  guard  of  the  trenches  should  be 
at  least  as  numerous ;  but  on  the  lowest 
calculation,  it  would  take  about  ten  miles 
of  trench  to  hold  such  a  force. 

Let  any  one  imagine  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  poured  suddenly  on  each 
flank  of  a  besieger.  It  may  be  urged,  in- 
deed, that  sufficient  troops  might  at  all 
times  be  held  in  readiness,  out  of  reach  of 
the  guns  of  the  place,  to  assist  the  guard  of 
the  trenches  if  they  should  be  attacked  by 
greatly  superior  numbers,  so  as  to  secure 
them  from  being  ultimately  oyerpowered ; 
but  in  the  meantime  the  besiegers'  works 
might  be  damaged  to  a  great  extent,  their 

SUB  spiked,  their  magazines  blown  up. 
is<diief  might  be  done  in  a  few  minutes 
which  it  would  take  days  to  repair.  The 
ordinary  mode  of  carrying  on  a  siege  impe- 
ratiyely  requires  that  the  guard  of  the 
trenches  shall  be  strong  enough  to  ensure 
the  defeat  of  any  sortie  which  the  garrison 
can  make :  and  that  guard  must  always  be 
posted  quite  close  to  the  place  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  siege-works,  of  the  parties 
employed  in  forwarding  them,  and  also  of 
the  artillery,  both  guns  and  men.  How  a 
force  capable  of  resisting  such  sorties  as  we 
haye  mentioned  could  be  so  posted,  and  at 
the  same  time  covered  from  the  fire  of  the 
place,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  In 
fact,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  the  usual 
siege  operations  would  be  at  all  applicable 
in  such  a  case  ;  and  any  others  that  might 
be  resorted  to  must  be  matter  for  conjecture, 
for  no  siege  has  ever  yet  taken  place  under 
anything  like  similar  circumstances.  In 
whatever  way  the  siege  might  be  conducted, 
it  would  at  all  events,  dv  reason  of  the 
powerful  means  of  defence,  be  an  operation 
of  great  magnitude.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  an  enemy  to  take  two  or  three  of  the 
forts  before  he  could  attack  the  ^^  enciente  ;" 
and  unless  he  were  prepared  for  a  siege  it 
woxdd  be  useless  to  commence  the  nrst. 
The  difficulties,  too«  mih  respect  to  the 


line  of  operations,  wonld,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  blockade,  be  very  great ;  for,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  supplies  of  an  army,  a  large 
battering-train,  with  ammunition  and  ma- 
terial for  two  sieges,  would  be  required ; 
and  in  case  of  failure  there  would  be  much 
risk  of  these  being  sacrificed.  In  short  the 
more  we  examine  the  difficulties  which  must 
attend  the  attack  of  a  large  fortress  like 
Paris  with  a  permanent  '^  enceinte  continue" 
and  an  extensive  system  of  detached  forts, 
and  capable  of  accommodating,  in  addition 
to  its  own  garrison,  a  large  army,  the  more 
we  incline  to  the  belief  &at  they  are  insu- 
perable. Whether  such  a  fortress  would  not 
DC  more  in  the  way  of  an  invader  if  situated 
on  the  fix»ntier,  like  Cologne  or  Coblentz,  in- 
stead of  in  the  interior  like  Paris,  is  ano- 
ther question. 

It  is  always  a  matter  for  serious  conside- 
ration, what,  in  the  ev^it  of  a  dtj  being 
besieged,  would  be  the  consequences  to  its 
inhabitants.  Fortifying  large  towns  has 
generally  been  with  much  reason  objected 
to  by  tne  citizens.  The  advantages  they 
may  derive  from  the  fortifications  are  sel- 
dom such  as  to  make  up  for  the  conse- 
quences of  a  siege,  whicb,  when  the  place  is 
fortified  in  the  ordinary  manner,  are  disas- 
trous in  the  extreme.  However  averse  be- 
siegers may  be  to  injure  private  property, 
or  to  hurt  non-combatants,  they  cannot  well 
help  doing  both  by  the  fire  which  they  must 
direct  on  the  defences.  Precision  in  the 
use  of  projectiles  cannot  be  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  highest  perfection 
attainable  in  the  use  of  artillery  must 
always  be  attended  with  numerous  disturb- 
ing causes  beyond  the  artillerist's  control, 
and  indeed  quite  imperceptible  to  him, 
though  their  effects  are  sufficiently  evident. 
Shot  and  shells  grazing  the  ground  a  little 
beyond  or  short  of  their  mark  usually  pro- 
ceed onwards  by  successive  bounds,  and 
range  many  hundred  yards  further ;  being 
at  the  same  time  liable  to  considerable  late- 
ral deflection  as  they  happen  to  glance  from 
the  objects  against  which  they  strike  in 
their  course.  The  consequence  is  that  a 
besieger's  fire  cannot  well  produce  any  se- 
rious impression  on  the  massive  works  of  the 
fortifications,  without  utterly  destroying  the 
slighter  buildings  of  the  town  to  a  great 
extent  beyond  them.  But  the  evils  to 
which  the  citizens  are  thus  of  necessity  ex- 
posed are  small,  compared  to  those  which 
the  besiegers  may  voluntarily  inflict. 
Though  the  bombardment  of  a  town  does 
not  necessarily  compel  its  surrender,  it  isan* 
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not  fail,  if  carried  into  effect  witii  Tigor,  to 
do  flerioos  injniy  to  it.  The  destraction  of 
the  time-honored  monnments  of  any  sreat 
oitj,  of  its  ohnrohesy  its  public ,  bmldings, 
would  cause  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  oivi- 
lised  world.  When,  therefore,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cologne,  the  safety  of  a  nation  re- 
quires that  such  a  city  should  be  fortified,  it 
is  dearly  essential  that  its  defences  should 

disasters. 

To  secure  a  city  from  bombardment  the 
fortifications  must  be  at  such  a  distance 
from  it  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
besieger's  artillery ;  to  effect  this  object  by 
means  of  a  continuous  enclosure  would 
g^ierally  require  one  of  such  enormous  ex- 
tent as  to  make  the  construction  of  such  a 
work  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  can  only 
be  done,  therefore,  by  means  of  detached 
works :  and  as  these  leave  intervals  through 
which  an  enemy  may  easily  pass,  the  city 
would  require  the  additionaJ  protection  of 
a  continuous  enclosure  within  them.  The 
large  circuit  also,  which  a  line  of  detached 
forts  may  be  made  to  occupy,  must  always 
greatly  increase  the  diffioalties  of  a  block- 
ade. Among  those  who  have  agreed  on  the 
expediency  of  fortifying  Paris,  the  only 
question  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  be, 
which  of  the  two  was  preferable,  a  system 
of  detached  forts  or  a  continuous  rampart ; 
whereas  both  are  essentially  necessary  in 
the  construction  of  such  fortresses,  the  one 
to  keep  the  enemy's  artillery  at  a  distance, 
and  the  other  to  secure  the  dly  from  as- 
sault. The  objections  which  generally  ex- 
ist to  shutting  up  an  army  in  a  fortress  do 
not  apply  in  these  cases.  The  intervals 
between  the  forts  and  the  ample  space 
which  they  enclose  afford  the  utmost  fa!cili- 
ty  for  the  movements  of  large  bodies  of 
troops ;  so  that  an  army  occupying  a  place 
so  fortified  would  have  all  Uie  fr^dom  ne- 
cessary for  a  manoeuvring  force,  combined 
with  the  seooritv  of  a  garrison. 

The  application  of  field-works  to  these 
kind  of  fortifications  would  give  a  totally 
different  diaraoter  to  their  defensive  capa- 
bilities, and  would  render  them  much  less 
effective.  The  assistance  which  a  movable 
wmy  can  afford  to  the'sarrisons  of  the  for- 
tifications, owes  its  dficacy  principally  to 
the  necessity  under  which  an  enemy  would 
find  hims^  of  rescMrting  to  r^^ular  seige 
operations.  If  1^  defSenders  exercise  but 
moderate  diligence,  every  part  of  the  for- 
tress is  secure  affainst  assault.  Numbers, 
however  multi^ied,  would  afford  no  addi- 


tional chance  of  success :  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  would  be  as  little  likely  to 
take  one  of  the  forts  as  a  thousand.  To 
attack,  therefore,  any  of  the  defensive 
works,  an  enemy  must  regularly  besiege 
them,  and  the  enormous  dimculty  of  doing 
so  in  face  of  a  large  movable  force  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  on  the  oth» 
hand,  all  our  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
field-works,  unless  where  the  ground  is  na- 
turally strong,  are  anything  but  secure; 
and  though  wey  give  great  advantages  to 
an  army  occupying  a  defensive  position, 
the  desparity  of  numbers  for  which  they 
are  capable  of  compensating  is  limited. 
Attacks  on  them  do  not  necessarily  occupy 
much  time;  an  assailant  may  therefore 
choose  favorable  moments ;  and  when  the 
line  is  extensive  he  may,  by  a  false  attack, 
draw  the  principal  strength  of  the  defend- 
ers to  one  part  of  it,  and  then  direct  a  real 
one  on  some  less  guarded  point  before  they 
have  discovered  their  mistake.  The  bare 
possibility  of  an  enemy's  taking  the  city 
by  storm  would  give  rise  to  frequent  alarms, 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  preju- 
dicial to  the  defence.  On  the  whole,  it 
appears  that  the  security  afforded  by  field- 
works  is  so  precarious  that  they  are  but  ill 
adapted  to  the  fortifications  of  a  large  city. 
Tne  project  of  fortifying  Paris  in  modem 
times  is  not  new ;  there  exists  a  short  me- 
moir on  the  subject,  written  by  Vauban  in 
1689,  which,  however,  beseems  to  have 
drawn  up  more  as  a  suggestion  for  conside- 
raition  than  as  a  direct  proposal  for  practi- 
cal use.  He  begins  by  ^inting  out  the 
great  importance  of  Pans  to  the  rest  of 
Fnmce,  and  the  consequent  expediency  of 
provi<finff  for  its  safety.  He  says  ^'  it  is 
impossible  to  take  too  many  precautions  to 
preserve  it,  and  the  more  so  that  if  an  ene- 
my had  forced  our  frontiers,  beaten  and 
dissipated  our  armies,  and  at  last  pene 
trated  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  which  is 
very  difficult,  I  admit,  but  not  impossible, 
one  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  make  every 
effort  to  render  himself  master  of  the  capi- 
tal."  The  city  was  then  surrounded  with  old 
walls  in  an. imperfect  state,  which  occupied 
the  line  of  the  present  Boulevards.  These 
were  to  be  repaired  and  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  an  earthen  rampart  and  parapet 
for  artillery,  and  a  deep  ditdi  in  fr^nt.  Be- 
yond this  *^  a  la  trte  grande  port6e  de  ca- 
non," or  at  a  distance  of  1000  to  1200  toises 
he  proposed  to  establish  a  continuous  enclo- 
sure consisting  of  a  regular  permanent 
rampart  wtth  bastion  fronts,  en  the  largest 
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setle,  witii  ihe  addition  of  out-^orks,  eoy- 
ered  way,  and  every  detail  of  the  most  com- 
plete oonstraotion.  This  onter  "  enciente" 
would  have  occupied  a  line  only  a  short 
distance  heyond  the  present  ^^mor  d'ootroi,'' 
but  it  would  have  been  more  extensive,  as 
compared  to  the  circumference  of  Paris  in 
those  days,  than  the  present  ^'  enciente  con- 
tinue" is  to  that  of  the  existing  city.  Be- 
ndes  these  there  were  to  be  two  citadels 
within  the  outer  ^'  enceinte,"  close  to  the 
and  on  opposite  sides  of   it, 


nver, 


one 


above  and  the  other  below  the  city.  They 
were  to  be  pentagonal  bastioned  forts, 
something  like  the  present  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp ;  and  the  principal  object  was  to  be 
that  of  keeping  the  city  in  subjection,  lest, 
being  so  fortified,  ^^  it  might  become  formida- 
ble even  to  its  master,"*^ 

While  France  professes  to  take  measures 
SMinst  being  attacked,  though  no  one  has 
the  least  wi^  or  intention  of  assailing  her, 
or  indeed  could  gain  anything  by  doing  so, 
her  neighbors,  taught  by  sad  experience, 
have  taken  effectual  precautions  for  their 
own  protection  against  that  ever  daring 
and  inflammable  nation.  Ever  since  the 
war,  the  several  German  states  have  been 


busily  engaged  in  the  erection  of  forti- 
fications on  a  great  scale,  and  they  still 
oontintie  the  ttSk  "wiHk  unabated  diligence. 
Vast  fortresses,  guarded  from  bombardment 
by  detached  forts,  have  been  constructed, 
not  as  in  former  times,  to  contain  mere 
garrisons  insuffident  to  check  an  invader, 
but  as  secure  nositions  for  large  armies, 
which  it  would  be  almost  as  dangerous  to 
besiege  as  to  pass  by.  From  Switierland 
to  the  sea  an  effectual  barrier  already  exists 
against  any  encroachment  from  the  west ; 
and  if  it  would  serve  no  purpose  for  the 
Germans  to  invade  France,  it  would  be  a 
hopeless  undertaking  for  the  French  to  in- 
vade Germany.  'Dius,  fortification  on  a 
vast  scale,  however  formidable  its  aspect, 
may  be  in  fact  conducive  to  peace — ^remov- 
ing the  temptation  to  aggressive  war,  by 
diminishing  the  probability  of  its  success. 
While  the  astoni^iingly  increasing  facilities 
for  travelling  promote  pacific  intercourse 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  effectual  pre- 
cautions are  being  taken  to  prevent  its  in- 
terruption ;  and  in  our  rapid  and  easy  pro- 
gress from  citv  to  city,  we  are  remindea  by 
their  massive  defences  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  enter  them  on  other  than  friendly  terms. 
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The  author  of  ^^  Ahasu6rus,"  as  he  likes 
to  be  called,  M.  Michelet's  colleague  and 
eUter  ego^  invites  us  to  accompany  him  in 
soul  upon  a  contemplative  tour  beyond  the 
Pyrenees.  We  have  repeatedly  gone  over 
the  ground  bf  late  with  travellers  of  divers 
kin£  and  conditions,  some  of  them  shrewd, 
lively,  and  humorous,  others  common-place 
and  at  times  rather  heavy  on  hand,  but 
most  of  whom  we  should  prefer  to  M. 
Qninet  as  our  guides  and  fellow-travellers. 
We  acknowledge  his  ability,  and  question 
not  the  sincerity  of  his  high-wrought  emo- 
tions, but  his  ways  of  thinking  are  far  too 
transcendental  ror  our  sublunary  habits. 
Mysticism  is  to  him  as  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils;  he  revels  in  dim  abstractions, 
while  we  are  asking  after  palpable  realities. 
He  is  sometimes  happy  in  his  observations 
and  his  guesses,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
sees  in  a  mesmeric  trance,  and  utters  his 


visions  in  rodomontade.  His  language  is 
by  turns  lofty,  plantive,  severe,  imaginative, 
impassioned ;  out  unhappily  we  are  often 
puzzled  to  know  what  it  means.  Never- 
theless, we  should  not  reject  his  aid  towards 
solving  the  complicated  congeries  of  enigmas 
which  Spain  presents  to  our  wondering 
minds.  His  very  defects  may  here  prove 
useful  auxiliaries,  the  force  of  sympathy 
enabling  him  to  detect  intuitively  some 
secrets  that  escape  the  scrutiny  of  in- 
quirers armed  only  with  the  powers  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  experience.  A 
woman  will  immeasurably  surpass  the  sub- 
tlest philosopher,  or  the  craftiest  politician, 
in  the  art  of  unravelling  the  tangled  web 
of  woman's  hidden  feelings ;  Lear's  insan- 
ity reveals  itself  in  his  confabulations  with 
mad  Tom ;  and  in  Spain's  distempered  or- 
ganization there  are  chords  most  readily 
responsive  to  the  toudi  of  a  simulated  ham 
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qy,  or  a  fantastic  mnmmeiy,  suoh  as  M. 
Quinet  exhibits  by  turDs.  Let  us  hear  him 
then,  espeoiallj  in  his  more  intdligible 
moods. 

•<  THE  CONSrmmONAL  BfADONNA. 

<*  The  majority  of  Isabella  II.,  which  had  been 
posponcNi  for  several  weeks,  is  to  be  celebrated  to- 
day. The  portraits  of  that  constitational  Madon- 
na haye  been  hung  up  since  day-break  at  the 
chmch  porches.  Toe  mnocent  liinat  not  more 
than  four  or  fiye  months  old,  is  clad  in  the  royal 
mantle,  with  a  heayy  crown  on  her  head ;  she 
lays  her  finger  on  a  book,  the  moment  selected  by 
the  painter  being  no  doubt  that  in  which  her  Ma- 
jesty is  sulkily  spelling  through  the  constitution. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  one  window  or  balcony  in 
the  town  that  is  not  hung  with  silk  or  woollen 
drapery.  The  poorest  people  hang  out  Some 
gaudy  rag.  Of  all  the  feelings  of  the  Spaniards 
Uiis  adoration  of  the  Sovereign  {idolo  de  todas  los 
buenos  Espanoles)  is  the  one  most  remote  from  us, 
and  whicn  I  have  the  most  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending; and  yet  such  is  the  might  of  the  genuine 
feelings  of  a  multitude,  that  it  is  impossible  to  es- 
cape being  affected  by  it  at  last  An  undefinable 
emotion  pervades  the  air ;  the  eyes  are  filled  with 
tears." 

[We  will  not  attempt  to  translate  the 
f oUowing  bit  of  mysticism] . 

'  «  Comment  exprimer  la  profondeur,  le  g^nie  du 
regard  de  ce  people  qui  cherche  dans  tout  un  pre- 
sage ?  Celui  qui  trouverait  le  mot,  le  secret  que 
ce  peuple  route  anjourd'hui  dans  son  ccDur,  cet 
homme-12i  ^tonnerait  le  monde. 

"  I  was  diapisted  in  Germany  by  the  inert  obse- 
quiousness ofthe  crowd  in  the  grand  galas  of  the 
sovereigns ;  but  here,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  man*s 
dignity  scarcely  sufifers  by  the  idolatry ;  the  festi- 
val of  the  monarchy  is  at  the  same  time  that  of 
equality.  The  ^rand  dignitaries  defile  before  me 
all  bedizened,  m  shabby  old  hackney  coaches, 
which  have  been  dra^d  forth  from  their  long  re- 
pose for  this  occasion.  Yesterday,  when  the 
queen  drove  through  the  streets,  tlSere  was  not  a 
woman  in  the  crowd  but  looked  more  royal  than 
herself.  To-day  the  men  of  the  lower  classes,  in 
their  hats  i  Fernando  Cortez,  their  embroidered 
vests  and  cloaks,  look  a  hundred  times  more  lordly 
than  the  senators  and  chamberlains  in  their  ugly 
modem  costume.  Judging  by  the  eyes  alone,  tbie 
nobility  are  here  in  the  street*  and  the  bouigeoisie 
are  at  court 

<*  The  cannons  roar  under  the  royal  balcony; 
the  bells  peal  from  the  steeples  built  by  Philip  11. ; 
and  are  responded  to  with  Ki^*s  hymn,  the  Span- 
ish Marseillaise,  that  smacks  of  the  bolero  as 
much  as  of  the  military  march.  Streams  of  milk 
flow  in  the  square  of  the  Autos-da-fe,  to  the  mat 
scandal  of  the  *  Tarentula,'  a  journal  which  iQone 
on  this  day  lifts  up  its  voice,  counselling  to  spare 
Ae  drained  dugs  of  Spain.  But  the  festival  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  dash  of  tragedy.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  day,  upon  a  vague  rumor  of 
not— a  so^ieioD  snufiad  upon  in  the  air— the 


troops  fired  three  vollies  upon  the  crowd  as  they 
were  drinking  lemonade.  The  people  disperse, 
and  again  assemble,  straw  is  spread  over  the  mood 
on  the  ground,  and  the  amusements  are  continued ; 
they  dance  on  the  red-stained  straw,  and  it  is  re- 
marked that  the  ball  to  which  Isabella  II.  invited 
the  people  turned  to  be  a  funeml.  Is  this  omin- 
ous ?  What  means  the  blood-spot  on  the  hem  ofthe 
maiden's  robe  ?  But  already  these  gloomy  fore- 
bodings have  passed  away,  and  every  one  hurries  to 
secure  a  place  in  the  theatre,  to  see  the  pieces  com- 
posed for  this  important  occasion  by  the  first  poets 
o£  Madrid. 

*<  *  Pray,*  said  I  to  my  neighbor,  in  the  theatre 
dd  Principe^  *  who  is  that  extraordinary  person  in 
the  black  cloak  who  opens  the  piece  with  so 
much  violence  r  *  Eh,  wnat !'  replied  the  man, 
*  don't  you  know  him  in  your  country  ?  He  is  the 
cause  of  all  our  woes — the  spirit  of  party.'  *  And 
the  other  in  the  red  cloak  motionless  at  yonder 
door?  His  part  seems  to  consist  in  knocking 
there  without  ever  beine  able  to  get  in.'  <  You 
are  right,  Senor,  he  will  not  get  in  one  step,  you 
may  be  sure ;  he  is  the  stran^r  vainly  enaeavor- 
ing  to  thrust  himself  into  Spam.'  *  And  that  other 
in  a  Jewish  sabardine  ?'  *  Oh,  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing him ;  look  at  his  pale,  hagQp;ard  cheeks,  and 
you  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  him  the  viU  intenst 
that  is  always  hungry,  though  it  devours  our  pub- 
lic men  one  after  the  other.' 

*<  I  admired  the  facility  exhibited  by  this  indi- 
vidual of  the  lower  class,  of  seizing  on  these  ab- 
stractions and  feeling  a  lively  interest  in  them. 
After  many  dialogues,  the  several  personages  with- 
drew, abashed  before  the  apparition  of  me  great 
Isabella  the  Catholic,  who  came  forth,  resuscitated 
from  her  tomb,  with  the  book  of  the  constitution  in 
her  hand. 

<*  At  the  theatre  of  la  Cruz,  ZoriUa,  the  prince 
of  modem  Spanish  poets,  introduced  together  on 
the  stage.  War,  in  classic  armor,  to  t^ify  her 
pagan  soul.  Peace,  a  noble  matron,  clad  in  white, 
and  Good  Faith,  in  the  costume  of  a  Castilian 
peasant.  But  the  personage  that  attracted  univer- 
sal applause  was  Echo,  a  maiden  in  a  fanc^  garb, 
vestida  al  capricho.  In  verses  as  diversified  as 
her  costume,  she  collected  all  the  voices  of  Spain, 
from  the  buzz  of  the  insects  in  the  field,  to  the 
psalmody  of  the  monks  and  the  whistling  of  the 
grape-shot  in  the  civil  wars.  This  poetic  vocali- 
zation of  Spain  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Time,  armed  with  his  hour-glass  and  his  scythe. 
The  age  is  about  to  end ;  old  Time  turns  his  glass, 
and  the  new  epoch  commences.  On  a  sudden  the 
stagje  is  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  startled 
genius  of  War  and  Barbarism  exclaims,  *  What 
sudden  splendor  inundates  this  palace?*  Where- 
unto  Peace  replies,  *  It  is  the  smile  of  Isabella  11., 
E$  la  Kwrita  de  laabella  Segunda,* 

*<  At  these  words  a  shower  of  bouquets  fails 
from  the  boxes;  the  enthusiasts  of  the  pit  throw 
their  hats  on  the  stage  at  the  feet  of  Echo,  Peace, 
and  Time,  whose  wrinkled  front  unbends.  The 
whole  reminds  me  of  the  autos  sacramentaUs  of 
Caldron.  This  people  have  such  an  exuberance 
of  life  that  it  bestows  a  part  of  its  store  on  abstrac- 
tioBs  that  have  no  meaning  for  the  rest  of  the 
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world ;  it  iDaugamtes  the  constitutional  govem- 
ment  like  an  auto  daft, 

**  Nothing  could  l>e  more  sinister  than  the  re- 
mainder of  this  holiday.  Sentinels  are  placed  at 
every  issue,  and  all  who  pass  are  obliged  to  open 
their  cloaks  and  show  that  they  do  not  conceal  an 
arsenal  of  wxipeUu,  I  hear  shots  at  a  distance  at 
the  end  of  the  Calle  de  Alcal&." 

M.  Quinet  is  shut  up  by  the  civil  war  in 
Cadis : — 

''Reports  of  insurrections  follow  fast  one  upon 
the  other.  Carthagena,  Murcia,  Alicante  are  in 
open  revolt,  and  the  insurgents  have  seized  the 
steamers.  On  the  other  hand  the  government  re- 
ligiously keeps  its  promise  to  shoot  (m  proof  mere- 
ly of  identity.  The  state  of  .^ege  is  rendered  more 
stringent  every  day  by  fresh  decrees  of  the  Cantain- 
General.  Yesterday  I  remarked  this  one ,  No  one 
shall  wear  moustaches^  gold  or  silver  lace,  or  a 
foraging  cap,  on  pain  of  exile  or  death.  You  who 
read  these  threats  imagine  that  a  whole  province  is 
cast  into  dismay  by  them.  Not  at  all.  A  nation 
has  a  pistol  clapped  to  its  throat  and  only  laughs 
at  it.  Let  me  explain  this  prodigy  which  I  have 
repeatedly  observed,  which  must  exceedingly  as- 
tonish the  rest  of  Europe,  and  which  is  indeed  pe- 
culiar to  Spain :  no  party  there  can  strike  terror 
into  the  other.** 

<'  Yon  may  give  up  all  thought  of  tmderstand- 
ing  the  struggles  and  conflicts  of  this  country,  if 
you  do  not  at  once  see  that  you  have  before  yon  a 
people  who,  after  having  been  subjected  to  a  ^93 
ihat  lasted  full  three  centuries,  and  possessed  by 
an  immense  tenor,  has  at  last  thrown  it  off.  The 
Inquisition  rendered  Spain  the  dreadful  service  of 
extinguishing  in  it  the  sense  of  fear.  After  the 
holy  office  no  bloody  spectacles  can  surprise  or 
awe  the  imaginations  of  man.  Hence  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
revolutions  is,  that  what  was  for  a  while  the  soul 
of  the  former  is  important  in  the  latter.  The  one 
was  based  on  terror ;  the  other  has  rendered  it  im- 
possible. What  could  Robespierre  do  after  the 
grand  inquisitor  ?  And  how  could  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  inspire  with  fear  men  who  had 
passed  through  the  reign  of  ecclesiastical  terror  in 
the  silence  of  Philip  ?  The  very  guillotine  of  '93 
would  lose  its  edge  after  the  slow  and  mystic  auto 
da  fe ;  for  what  augmented  the  horror  of  those 
days  was  the  seeresy  and  silence.  All  Spain 
trembled  when  no  cme  knew  where  was  the  scaf- 
fold. It  was  felt,  it  was  seen  in  every  shadow. 
The  lowest  familiar  of  the  Holv  Office,  stealing 
round  the  comer  of  a  street,  with  downcast  eves, 
carrying  vrith  him  threats  of  hell,  was  a  hunoied 
times  more  formidable  than  ail  the  captains-gene- 
fid  who  now  placard  death  in  every  comer  cnf  the 
penusula." 

Poetry  and  the  drama  in  Spain  enter 
largely  into  the  matter  of  our  author's  speca- 
Istions  : — 

*<  We  were  sealed  one  evening  aoconlifig  toeos- 
toni,  as  siient  as  Ugolino  in  the  lower  oTlaniiae, 


and  each  with  a  glass  of  water  before  him,  when 
in  came  Francisco  Alvares,  of  Castrogeritz^  an  old 
liberal  who  was  seeking  a  place  in  the  police.  He 
had  evidently  met  with  some  refusal  that  day. 
*  Yes,  Senor,'  said  he,  *  I  would  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  give  the  ministers,  the  congress, 
the  senate,  and  its  mace-bearers  the  journalists,  and 
the  whole  constitutional  machine,  for  those  two 
faces  you  see  there  painted  on  my  snuff-box.*  So 
saying,  he  threw  it  grimly  on  the  table,  called  for 
his  glass  of  water,  and  sank  into  silence  like  the 
rest  of  us. 

■*  I  took  up  the  snuff-box,  and  curiously  exa- 
mined the  two  magic  portraits  that  were  worth 
more  than  a  revolution.  *  You  do  not  surprise 
me,'  I  said,  after  a  momenrs  contemplation ;  '  I 
recognize  here  an  old  acquaintance,  a  lace  I  have 
seen  in  the  Cortes '  Of  course ;  who  could  fail  to 
recognize  Joachim  Lopez?  What  a  speaking 
countenance !  W^hat  an  orator !  He  is  not  the 
man  that  would  leave  without  destino  (employ- 
ment) an  honest  fellow  with  two  Carlist  balls  in 
his  body !  *  The  other  face  1  really  cannot  make 
out.  This  grave  oval  hidalgo  visage,  this  ingenu- 
ous minstrel  face,  this  forehead  like  that  of  a  mus- 
sulman  angel.  .  .  .*  *  It  is  plain  you  do  not  care 
much  about  authors,  otherwise  you  would  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  name  the  twin>  brother  of  Lopez  in  re- 
nown and  love  of  Spain,  the  prince  of  our  writers, 
the  iiearl  of  our  poets,  the  illustrious  Zorilla,  who, 
thank  God,  is  never  absent  from  me.'  *  What,  so 
young,'  I  replied.  *  He  looks  like  the  youngest- 
bom  of  Niobe.'  *  May  be  so ;  but  youn^  as  he 
is,  that  does  not  binder  him  from  composing  his 
tragedy  every  fortnight,  not  to  mention  the  shower 
of  verses  that  falls  every  morning  from  his  pen." 

«*  What !  thought  I  to  myself,  there  is  still  in 
this  vvorld  a  coimtry  where  the  poet  has  a  place 
beside  the  tribune,  in  the  hearts  of  disappointed 
alguazils !" 

The  theatres  afforded  M.  Quinet  abun- 
dant proof  of  this  lively  snaoeptibility  for 
the  (^arrns  of  poetry  which  jprevades  the 
Spanish  people.  The  mooem  Spanish 
drama  derives  no  adventitious  aid  from  ex- 
ternal appliances.  The  body  of  the  house 
is  always  gloomy  and  shabby ;  the  sta^e 
properties  are  as  meagre  as  those  of  the 
fifteenth  oentnry — a  partition  like  a  oom- 
mon  parlor  soreen  separates  Don  Pedro 
from  the  conspirators  idio  are  plotting 
against  him ;  the  music  is  wretched,  and 
the  actors  intolerable.  The  sole  power  of 
poetry  satisfies  the  spectators,  and  makes 
up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  property-man, 
the  scene-painter,  and  the  actor. 

"  Listen  to  the  endless  and  monotonous  lamen- 
tation of  yonder  actress  in  the  Guzman  of  Gil  y 
Zarate.  Her  dreary  jeremiad  nevertheless  brings 
down  a  shower  of  sonnets  from  all  quartera 
*  What  superhuman  voice  is  this  ?  Is  it  a  aoddeis 
that  speaks,  or  an  angel  ?*  Some  waft  bunung 
kisses  towards  the  goddbiSt  otfaen  of  less  sanguiBt 
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tenperament  fling  their  hats,  as  figorinff  a  |iart  of 
themselves,  at  her  adored  feet  'What  is  her 
name?*  I  said  to  my  neighbor,  a  mole-driTer, 
who  had  in  this  manner  just  sent  his  majestic 
sombrero,  newly  trimmed  and  adorned  with  two 
cockades,  rolling  to  the  middle  of  the  stage.  *  I 
have  not  the  honor  to  know  her,' — no  tengo  el 
honor  de  conoeerla,  replied  the  mnle-driver  grave- 
ly, without  giving  a  thoai|ht  to  the  important  gage 
he  had  flnng  into  the  lists,  and  which  at  ituu 
very  moment  ran  a  very  great  risk  of  being  cut  up 
by  the  glittering  spurs  of  Guzman  the  Good." 

13  The  reason  why  poetry  and  the  drama 
retain  in  Spain  the  popularity  and  the 
fascination  which  they  have  lost  in  other 
lands,  is  because  they  are  essentially  popu- 
lar in  language  and  form. 

*<  Imagine  a  people  whose  literature  is  written 
almost  entirely  to  metres  like  those  of  Berangei's 
chansonif  for  such  is  the  case  in  Spain.  When  a 
French  artist  writes  verses,  his  foremost  care  is  to 
i^NMdbn  the  popular  rh3rthm.  From  the  ven^  out- 
set he  forgets  the  humble  burthens,  the  simple 
spontaneous  tone  and  manner  of  the  multitude,  and 
becomes  an  academician  on  a  lower  scale.  In 
Spain,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  give  the  tone, 
and  the  poet  adopts  ft.  The  noble  author  aspires 
to  reproaoce  the  ditties  of  the  poor,  the  Duke  de 
Rivas  enga^  in  rivalry  with  his  muleteer.  In 
his  interesting  volumes  of  historical  romances  he 
gives  the  noblest  reminiscences  of  Spain,  in  strains 
such  as  are  sung  by  the  arrieroi.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  poet  to  soar  a  biblical  flight,  but 
the  accent  of  the  people  still  adheres  to  him ;  and 
by  the  uniformity  of  its  beat,  that  short  measure 
which  is  that  alike  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  our 
times,  of  the  muleteer  and  of  Calderon,  expresses 
better  than  any  description  could  do  the  intrinsic 

Sinciple  of  equality  that  levels  all  the  outward 
stinctions  of  Spanish  life." 

The  Spanish  poets  of  the  present  day  do 
not  avail  themselves  as  they  miffht  of  their 
peooliarly  favorable  position  in  tnis  respect. 
They  do  not  seem  to  value  at  its  real  worth 
ihe  privilege  of  possessing  the  popular  ear, 
triiiai  the  poets. of  other  lands  nave  nearly 
dosed  affainst  themselves,  by  cultivating  a 
liieraiT  laiuraage  too  distinot  and  remote 
ficom  tnat  of  the  ballad  and  other  native 
jHTodiMtionB  of  untutored  poetic  feeling. 
toBtead  of  addressing  themselves  to  the 
thoughts,  feelingSy^and  circumstances  of  their 
own  times,  and  bestowing  on  their  na^on  a 
living  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
tiiese  men  seek  onl^  to  resuscitate  tiiat  of 
Ihe  sixteentii.  With  a  Tevolution  goinf  on 
around  th^n,  they  sedulously  ignore  allUiat 
belongs  to  the  present  day,  and  care  only 
to  amuse  their  countrymen  with  gorgeous 
wh«i  thsj  shMld  «2igUe&, 


encourage,    reprove,    inspire,    and    guide 
them. 

No  aspiro  a  mas  laurel  ni  a  mas  hazana 
Que  a  una  sonrisa  de  mi  dulce  Espana. 

'^  I  aspire  to  no  glory  beyond  that  of 
winning  a  smile  from  my  sweet  Spain ;"  so 
says  Zorilla,  the  most  eminent  writer  of 
this  day  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  fault  is  perhaps  to  be  imputed  rather 
to  want  of  boldness  and  energy  of  will  than 
to  deliberate  desi^.  The  authors  only  ac- 
quiesce to  the  wishes  of  the  public,  who  do 
not  like  to  see  themselves  represented  to 
the  life  in  their  actual  condition  and  habits, 
and  to  have  their  social  miseries  and  vices 
displayed  without  disguise.  The  very 
joumidist  who  declaims  against  public  cor- 
ruption would  not  tolerate  its  embodied 
eznibition  on  the  staffs.  A  knavish,  ras- 
cally statesman  may  be  put  upon  the  staoe, 
but  he  must  be  a  Frenchman ;  otherwise 
the  thing  would  not  be  endured.  A  play 
on  the  Spanish  conspiracy  against  Venice 
was  produced  this  year,  but  uie  spectators 
were  so  enraged  at  the  failure  of  the  con- 
spirators, as  to  which  the  author  had  con- 
formed to  historical  truth,  that  they  tore 
up  the  benches  and  threatened  to  demolish 
the  theatre.  Next  day  the  same  piece  was 
announced  for  repetition  with  this  addi- 
tion, '^  N.  B.  It  is  the  people  who  are 
finally  triumphant."  Thus  society  and  the 
poet  aip*ee  in  banishing  importunate  truth 
nrom  the  sta^e  where  stalks  a  Spain,  full  of 
heroism,  chivalry,  gallantry,  good  faith, 
clemency,  and  magnanimity.  Delighted 
with  its  dream,  the  public  refuses  to  be 
awakened  ;  the  grandeur  of  the  middle  ages 
solaces  it  for  the  humiliations  of  the  present 
day ;  and  amidst  all  her  new  vices  Spain 
seats  herself  gravelv  every  evening  to  be  glori- 
fied for  her  past  virtues. 

**  Once  only  there  was  found  a  poet  bold  enoi^ 
to  put  without  disguise  on  the  stage  Royalty  sod 
the  Church,  each  in  its  naked  wretchedness. 
What  had  never  been  said  in  Spain  but  in  whis- 
pers, was  that  day  promnlcated  m  startling  verses 
m  the  <  Charles  JL'  of  Gii  y  Zaiate.  Tlie  poM 
personified  three  centuries  of  decrepitude  and  ruin 
m  that  Spanish  monarch.  On  that  stage  where 
the  royal  person  had  always  been,  held  inviolably 
sacred,  there  entered  an  imbecQe  phantom  of  a  king, 
attended  by  a  train  of  femilian  of  the  Holy  Office. 
A  king  who,  dving  of  the  disease  of  his  own  king- 
dom, believes  hio^elf  bevritehed  and  applies  to 
the  inquisitore  for  a  cure ;  processions  of  monks 
to  hsal  the  disti«i%fat ;  the  confessor  dismaying 
him  with  lear  upon  fear;  the  cenmooioQs  a^Oijr 
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of  anatuMi  bent  beneith  the  tenor  of  the  Holy 
Office, — all  this  spoke  of  itself  to  the  souls  of 
Sipnianls.  The  poet  had  evidently  opened  an  nn- 
lullng  source  of  popular  emotion.  The  efiect  of 
this  dmma  was  immense,  and  I  can  easily  conceire 
that  it  should  have  been  sa  Every  one  felt  him- 
self, like  Charles,  bewitched  with  a  malady  which 
lie  knew  not  how  to  cure. 

**  But  the  author  seems  to  have  been  forthwith 
astonished  at  his  own  daring ;  the  poets  but  disco- 
voed  their  own  power,  and  were  lightened  at  the 
thought  of  exerting  it.  Renouncing  the  realities 
of  the  modem  world,  they  returned  penitently  to 
the  world  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  of  Calderon,  as  if 
to  revive  the  forms  of  the  national  genius  was  the 
coosummalion  of  the  revolution  in  their  art !  On 
this  principle  the  poets  of  the  present  day  seem  to 
content  themselvet  with  bringing  back  the  rhythms 
and  the  charming  melodies  of  the  old  theatre. 
They  have  recourse  to  the  same  artifices,  cast  their 
pieces  in  the  same  moulds,  and  wonder  that  they 
cannot  match  the  marvellous  productions  they 
imitate ;  never  reflecting  that  they  have  not  sub- 
fltitated  a  new  spirit  for  the  ancient  one  which 
Ibey  possess  not  .  .  .  Was  ever  man  less  iiidif- 
lierent  to  the  passions  of  his  time  than  the  Spanish 
poet  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  Did  he  not  employ 
as  his  weapons  every  contemporary  opinion,  emo- 
tion, prejuoice,  fury,  and  fanaticism  ?  While  the 
rest  of  Spain  seemed  already  dead,  the  pulse  of 
publiclife  continued  to  beat  in  his  heart  What 
cooatitutes  the  oriffinalitv  of  the  ancient  theatre  is, 
that  the  oppressed  soul  of  Philip  the  Second's 
nation  seems  to  breathe  out  in  it  as*through  a  cleft  in 
its  dungeon  wall.  Methinks  I  see  liefore  me  a 
prisoner  of  state,  who  is  allawed  every  evening  to 
issue  from  his  bastile  and  run  in  search  of  adven- 
tures. What  a  fund  of  life  he  expends  in  that 
ecstatic  moment !  With  what  pantmg  eagerness 
he  rushes  forward !  What  movement,  what  sud- 
den impulses,  what  a  world  of  emotion  concentrated 
in  that  brief  hour !  Spain  has  crouched  all  day, 
pale  and  riiuddering,  beneath  the  raison  d^iUU  ; 
out  evening  comes,  the  curtain  rises,  and  men 
bfttithe  again.  A  world  of  freedom  expands  upon 
the  sight;  the  cribbed  and  confined  genius  of 
the  south  hoists  forth  in  words  of  tumultous  vi- 
vacity ;  it  breaks  its  chains  in  the  comedy  of  the 
capay  espada. 

•*  The  contrary  happens  now,  notwithstanding 
the  imitation  of  the  Ad  models.  Freedom  is  in 
(he  streets,  and  in  the  theatre  reserve,  to  which 
you  may  add  timiditv  and  almost  diplomacy.  De- 
^ite  the  example  of  the  Revolution  these  chival- 
nc  poets  scarcely  venture  to  stain  the  stage  now 
and  then  with  the  blood  of  one  of  their  dramatis 
Mnofue.  Now-a-days  turor  is  evwywhere  in 
%aia  rather  tfaui  in  its  traaedies. 

**  When  the  man  of  mooera  times  does  happen 
Vy  sone  unusal  chance  to  present  himself  niMer 
the  trajtpings  of  the  sixteew  osatory,  the  eontra- 
^ietioii  IS  striking.  No  pieee  of  our  day  has  been 
ant  extoBed  than  '  The  Gobbler  and  the  King*  of 
ZoRilla:  it  indicates  yuy  pointedly  indeed  what 
has  become  of  the  political  revolutioQin  the  minds 
<i  .the  poets.  The  title  of  itself  annooDoes  the 
jutBnlioA  of  lokiimiiTiBg  the  asw  aUkiiee  between 


the  monarchy  and  the  people.  Bat  on  what  con- 
dition ?  It  is  surely  not  a  little  surprising  to  see 
a  people  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  adoptina  for 
the  blazon  of  its  banner  on  the  stage  tne  abso- 
lutism  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  It  is  true  that  Zorrilla 
has  taken  care  not  to  depict  in  the  tyrant  of  Seville 
the  man  notmious  in  history  as  dreaded  and  8^ 
horred,  tan  temido  y  abomddo.  The  poet  has 
preserved  on  the  stage  the  ancient  inviolability  of 
royalty,  and  has  changed  the  monarch's  crimes 
into  virtues,  always  ranging  them  on  the  side  of 
justice,  nationality  and  equality.  It  is  not  the 
Cruel,  but  the  Jtuticer,  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
drama.  The  king's  enemies  build  their  hopes  on 
the  foreigner;  Pedro  relies  on  a  nationaJ  exe- 
cutioner. Then  in  the  cobbler  Bias  Perez,  you  re- 
cognize the  people  in  confedracy  with  absolute 
power.  It  is  true  that  this  democratic  person- 
age carries  his  devotion  towards  the  kine  at  once 
to  the  pitch  of  self-renunciation.  Bias  Perez  savs 
so  in  some  lines  which  seem  made  for  us  [the 
French].  *  You  cannot  conceive  how  a  man  who 
loves  his  king  should  blindly  sacrifice  to  him  his 
reputation,  his  love,  his  reason,  and  his  being.  I 
must  not  attempt  to  explain  it  to  you ;  you  could 
not  understand  me,  and  I  know  beforehand  that 
you  would  remain  stupified  and  unconvinced.* 

*'  To  please  Pedro  the  Cruel,  Bias  Perez  becomes 
the  executioner  of  the  woman  he  loves ;  he  does 
not  hesitate  a  moment,  and  with  the  absence  of  the 
inward  strife  vanishes  all  the  life  of  the  drama. 
But  this  inflexibility  is  precisely  what  captivates 
an  audience  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  monarchical  sentiment  plavs  the  same  part  in 
this  piece  as  fate  did  in  the  Greek  trn^y.  One  sees 
from  the  outset  that  all  the  personages  will  pass 
und^  that  yoke,  dead  or  alive ;  and  thus  is  one  of 
the  diefn-ftcBUvre  of  theee  revolutionists  the  moral 
suicide  of  the  people  under  the  resuscitated  despo- 
tism of  the  medieval  king. 

*<  I  cannot  help  seeing,  however,  that  in  Spain 
the  spirit  of  eqiulity  is  the  soul  of  the  theatre,  as 
it  is  that  of  the  monarchy  itself.  One  common 
tone  pervades  the  manners  of  the  nation  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
each  condition  are  but  feebly  mariced  on  this  uni- 
form ground.  This  exphuns  why  among  the 
countless  multitude  of  pieces  of  intrigue  there  are 
so  few  that  portray  class  difierenoes.  No  one 
bears  upon  him  the  legible  mark  of  his  birA  or  his 
station.  The  Spanwh  character  is  so  deeplv 
imprinted,  that  it  effibces  at  tfie  first  view  all 
secondary  distinctions;  whence  it  results  that 
under  this  unifom  cloak  Spain  must  be  pre- 
eminently the  land  of  imbroglio.  Mistakes,  ad- 
ventwes  and  intrigves  spring  up  and  developt 
themaflAves  spontaneously.  In  a  country  in  whi^ 
the  people,  the  bowrgeaitie,  and  the  nobility  miglil 
be  constantly  oonfonnded  one  with  the  otfier, 
social  life  was  an  eternal  ooflsedy,  d§  capa  jf 
mpada," 


M.  Quinet  arrived  ia  liaboa  ia  lima 
to  witaeiB  the  iMi  uttiag  of  the  Carftea  ia 
1843,  on  the  day  wken  it  waa  disaoliradiy  and 
many  af  ita  SMaiben  were  aiBunilleA  ta 
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prison.  Insnrreotion  had  broken  out  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  coast ;  martial  law 
was  proclaimed,  or  rather  all  law  was 
superseded,  for  orders  were  issued  to  put  to 
death  all  suspected  persons  without  form  of 
trial,  sem  culpa  formada.  All  the  while 
there  was  not  the  least  symptom  of  excite- 
ment displayed  in  Lisbon ;  the  whole  body 
of  Portugal  was  oonyulsed,  the  head  alone 
showed  no  sign  of  life.  It  was  a  phe- 
nomenon to  move  the  special  wonder  of  the 
the  Frenchman  and  Parisian  professor. 
That  the  provinces  should  take  the  lead  of 
the  capital  in  turbulence  appeared  to  him 
a  reversal  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  a  con- 
firmation of  the  saying  of  Senhor  Herculano, 
that  Lisbon  is  a  moral  Palmyra.  It  may 
be  so  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  was 
originally  employed,  but  we  cannot  exactly 
see  now  the  image  applies  to  the  fact  spoken 
of  by  M.  Quinet.  Palmyra  standing  alone 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  was  never,  either 
in  its  prosperity  or  its  ruined  state,  the 
type  of  a  body  in  which  life  has  receded 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremities.  But 
the  phrase  a  moral  Palmyra  has  at  any  rate 
an  imposing  sound. 

«  The  magnificeDce  of  Lisbon  is  sadder  than 
the  heaths  of  SpaiD ;  sumptuous  streets,  immense 
squares,  the  head  of  a  great  empire;  and  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  a  buried  nation  or  Go- 
roorrah.  1  was  particularly  struck  with  this  me- 
lancholy aspect  when  I  thought  of  the  exuberant 
yiyacity  of  the  towns  of  Castile  and  Andalusia, 
Where  are  the  songs  of  Seville  ?  Where  are  the 
flrroups  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol  in  Madrid  ?  Spain 
dances  on  ruin?.  Portugal  lies  in  the  throes  of 
death  on  the  threshold  of  a  palace. 

**  The  inhabitants  remain  invisible  behind  their 
closely  latticed  jalousies.  They  retain,  as  an  ef- 
fect of  their  long  voyages,  their  past  supremacy, 
and  their  slave  traffic,  an  insuperable  aversion  for 
anjTthing  like  servile  work.  Thirty  thousand 
Gall^gos  of  Spain  are  the  only  persons  in  Lisbon 
who  consent  to  dishonor  themselves  by  publidy 
making  use  of  their  arms.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
Cameons  and  his  slave.  The  people  remains 
stretched  on  its  truckle-bed;  the  poor  Gallego 
alone  goes  about  the  streets,  and  bears  the  burden 
of  the  day. 

"The  women,  muffled  in  coone  my  cloaks 
and  white  hoodsjjpass  silently  along,  lixe  moomers 
at  a  faneraL  Iney  are  seldom  beautifd;  but 
when  they  are  so  there  is  somethinff  abou  them 
that  reounds  one  of  the  langpid  Hmdu.  If  the 
Andalusian  women  are  Arab  m  their  appearance, 
those  of  Lisbon  appear  sometimes  by  their  soft 
featoies,  the  truisparent  whiteoe«  of  their  cheeks, 
and  their  infantile  aooent.  to  be  strayed  aisteis  of 
flMxmtala.  When  they  cimwi  on  their  knees, 
heating  their  breasts,  from  the  chuch  door  to  the 
ate,  one  is  stmck  by  the  eontrast  between  this 


vehement  expression  of  contrition  and  the  Asiatic 
indolence  of  their  looks. 

**  Though  Cameons  has  neither  statue  nor  tomb 
in  Lisbon,  everything  there  tells  of  him.  The 
majesty  of  the  sites  and  the  wretchedness  of  their 
occupants ;  the  pomp  of  the  new  city,  the  horrors 
of  the  old  one ;  the  buildings  on  the  distant 
heights  mingling  with  the  architecture  of  the 
clouds,  and  whidi  when  you  approach  them  give 
out  the  stench  of  a  charnel-house ;  the  abandoned 
hermitages;  the  rustic  car  with  solid  wheels, 
passing  along  a  fetid  lane  through  the  deserted 
port,  a  portion  of  the  golden  Tagus;  all  this 
speidu  of  the  splendor  and  the  penury  of  Came- 
ons. The  only  thing  that  stirs  and  murmurs  in 
these  sumptuous  and  livid  solitudes  is  the  Tagus. 
It  calls  upon  its  ancient  people  of  Argonauts, 
kings  of  the  ocean ;  no  one  replies.  And  what 
is  most  alarming  is,  that  nowhere  in  Europe  are 
appearances  better  kept  up,  nowhere  is  there 
more  outward  regularity,  better  instituted  police, 
or  a  more  docile  people.  What  is  now  called 
order  among  us  is  there  realized  in  formidable 
perfection,  with  the  supreme  stillness  of  the  tomb. 
Yet  Donna  Maria's  Lisbon  seems  for  all  that 
the  capital  of  Ines  de  Castro,  who,  exhumed  and 
seated  on  a  posthumus  throne,  rules  between 
bankruptcy  and  Jesuitism  over  a  defunct  mon- 
archy." 

But  he  does  not  despair  of  Portugal ;  it 
still  retains  some  dormant  sparks  of  life 
which  may  be  saved  from  extinction — all 
her  literary  men  are  devoting  themselves  to 
that  pious  task.  X^^  leader  of  the  literary 
revival  is  Senhor  Almeida  Garret,  a  man 
who  beiran  life  as  a  common  soldier,  and 
rose  to  be  a  deputy ;  he  has  been  familia- 
rised with  imprisonment  and  exile,  and  has 
seen  adventures  and  vicissitudes  enough  by 
sea  and  land  to  furnish  stuff  for  many  a 
drama.  His  plays  are  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired by  his  countrymen,  whose  taste  for 
theatrical  performance  is  now  so  strong, 
that  more  new  dramas  have  been  produced 
in  the  last  five  years  than  formerly  in  a 
whole  century. 

From  the  authors  last  chapter,  oonsisting 
of  a  political  exhortation  to  the  people  o^ 
the  peninsula,  we  extract  the  following  just 
observations  on  Catholiobm : — 

<*  Do  not  deceive  yourselves  as  to  the  social 
forces  which  Catholicism  is  capable  of  lending  to 
vour  nation.  If  you  contemplate  that  sySem 
from  this  purely  political  point  of  view,  this  is* 
what  yon  will  discover,  viz.,  that  nowhere  does 
it  supply  a  lever  potent  enough  to  raise  up  a 
fallen  neople.  fint  as  soon  as  a  slate  has  been 
stiired  by  me  ideas  of  our  ace^  Catholicism  cornea 
and  borrows  a  portion  of  me  new  life  thos  en- 
gendered. After  eyerv  levolntioQ  of  onr  times  I 
see  it  reaping  what  it  nas  not  sowed.  If  it  shows 
new  vigor  anywhere,  it  is  not  in  those  pboea 
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wtere  it  holds  niogle  and  undispated  sway,  and  | 
where  it  mast  look  to  itself  for  all  thioffs,  as  in 
Rome,  Austria,  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  those 
countries  where  it  is  sapreme  it  is  dying  spiritu- 
ally. In  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Germany,  m  the 
United  States,  and  wheresover  else  it  encounters  a 
moral,  political,  and  philosophical  life,  it  turns  it 
▼ery  dexterously  to  its  own  advantage.  In  a 
word,  this  great  focus  is  now  in  reality  supplied 
only  from  without,  taking  from  the  strong  the 
half  of  their  stren^h,  from  the  victorious  the  half 
of  their  victory,  imparting  its  own  weakness  to 
the  weak.    The  life  it  formerly  bestowed  on  the 


world  it  now  borrows ;  once  it  was  creative,  now 
it  is  becomes  parasitical.*' 

Should  the  reader  be  disposed  to  thiol 
that  the  unfavorable  tone  in  which  we  have 
spoken  generally  of  the  wDrk  before  U9  is 
not  justified  by  the  specimens  we  have  se- 
lected from  its  contents,  our  reply  is,  that 
we  have  chosen  rather  those  passages  whioh 
appeared  to  possess  some  intrinsic  interest, 
than  those  wnich  are  most  oharacteristio  of 
M.  Quinet's  peculiar  style. 


Proa    Blackwood's    MagasiBc. 
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iTfts  ftUoviag  ibMwd  piM«  of  bigaXlto  Qpoa  Mr.  DSdwni, 
UtIlBf  off  MMM  of  the  IMblM  of  hlf  slylt,  Sa  attrtbatad  to  Blr. 
Wtfren,  the  Mtebnttod  Mthorof  "Tea  Tbofoiaada  Tmt." 
The  Miebrlty  of  the  Mtbor,  ae  wtllae  the  politts  of  the  mtire, 
will  give  it  interest,  if  it  doet  not  eany  eonTiotion  of  Its  jns. 
tiee.— Ed.i 

On  looking  over  the  map  of  the  world, 
with  the  view  of  selecting  a  novel  fielc^, 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  almost  every 
compartment  was  already  occupied  by  one  of 
our  literary  brethren.  There  is  in  all 
Europe  scarce  a  diocese  left  unsung,  and, 
like  romance,  ciyilisation  is  making  rapid 
strides  towards  both  the  east  and  the  west. 
In  this  dilemma  I  bethought  me  of  Iceland 
as  a  virgin  soil.  Victor  Hugo,  it  is  true, 
had  made  some  advances  toward  it  in  one 
of  his  earlier  productions ;  but  if  I  recol- 
lect riffht,  even  that  daring  pioneer  of  let- 
ters did  not  penetrate  beyond  Norway,  and 
laid  the  scene  of  his  stirring  narrative  some- 
where about  the  wilds  of  Drontheim.  The 
bold  dexterity  with  which  he  has  transfer- 
red the  Morgue  from  Paris  to  the  most 
artic  city  of  the  world,  has  always  com- 
manded my  most  entire  admiration.  It  is 
a  stroke  of  machinery  equal  to  any  which 
YOU,  my  dear  Smith,  have  ever  introduced 
into  a  pantomine  ;  and  I  question  whether 
it  was  much  surpassed  by  the  transit  of  the 
Holy  Chapel  to  Loretto.  In  like  manner 
I  had  intended  to  transport  a  food  deal  of 
ready-made  London  ware  to  loeland ;  or 
rather — if  that  will  make  my  meaning 
clearer — ^to  take  my  idea,  both  of  the  soenery 
and  cSiaraoters,  from  the  Surry  Zoological 
Crardens,  wherein  last  year  I  had  the  privi- 
l^e  of  witnessinff  a  superb  eruption  of 
Mount  Heela.     On  more  mature  rdieotion, 

Vou  X.  No.  L  b 


however,  I  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to 
take  an  i^ual  survey  of  Uie  regions  whidli 
I  intend  henceforward  to  occupy  as  my  own 
especial  domain ;  and — Shaving,  moreover, 
certain  reasons  which  shall  be  nameless,  for 
a  temporary  evacuation  of  the  metropolis — 
I  engaged  a  passage  in  a  northern  whaler, 
and  have  only  just  returned  after  an  ab- 
sence of  half  a  year.  Yes,  Smith !  Incred- 
ible as  it  may  appear  to  you,  I  have  actually 
been  in  Icaland,  seen  Hecla  in  a  state  of 
conflagration  ;  and  it  was  by  that  lurid 
light,  while  my  mutton  was  boiling  in  the 
•Geyser,  that  I  first  unfolded  your  manu- 
scnpt,  and  read  the  introductory  chapters 
of  "  Silas  Spavinhitch  ;  orRides  around 
the  Circus  tvUh  Widdicomhand  Co.^^ 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  after  this  explana- 
tion, you  will  discontinue  the  epithet  of 
"  beast,"  and  the  corresponding  exple- 
tives which  you  have  used  rather  libe- 
rally in  your  fast  two  epistles.  When  you 
consider  the  matter  calmly,  I  think  you  will 
admit  that  you  have  suffered  no  very  mate- 
rial loss  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable 
delay,  and,  as  to  the  public,  I  am  quite 
sure  they  will  devour  Silas  more  greedily 
about  Christmas,  than  if  he  had  made  his 
appearance  all  booted  and  spurred,  in  the 
very  height  of  the  dog  days.  You  will 
also  have  the  opportunity,  as  your  serial  is 
not  yet  completed,  of  reflecting  upon  the 
justice  of  the  hints  which  I  now  venture  to 
offer  for  your  future  guidance — ^hints,  deriv- 
ed not  only  from  my  observations  of  the 
works  of  others,  but  from  some  little  per- 
sonal experience  in  that  kind  of  popular 
composition;  and,  should  you  agree  with 
me  in  any  of  the  views  hereinafter  express- 
ed, you  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  ai«t 
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upon  them  in  the  revision  and  completion 
of  your  extremely  interesting  work.  First, 
then,  let  me  say  a  few  words  regarding  the 
purpose  and  the  nature  of  that  sort  of  jeuil- 
ieton  which  we  nq^  denominate  the  serial. 
Do  not  be  alarmed,  Smith.  I  am  not 
going  to  conglomerate  your  faculties  by  an 
Aristotelian  exposition.  You  are  a  man  of 
by  far  too  much  practical  sense  to  be  hum- 
bugged by  such  outworn  pedantry,  and 
your  own  particular  purpose  in  penning 
Silas,  is  of  course  most  distinctly  apparent. 
You  want  to  sack  as  many  of  the  public 
shillings  as  possible.  That  is  the  great 
motive  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
literary  or  general  exertion,  and  the  man 
who  does  not  confess  it  broadly  and  openly 
is  an  ass.  If  your*  study  of  Fitzball  has 
not  been  too  exclusive,  you  may  perhaps 
recollect  the  lines  of  Byron : — 

^  No !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  ^e, 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame  ; 
Low  may  they  sink  to  merited  contempt, 
And  scorn  remunerate  the  mean  attempt ! ' 
Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard." 

Now  these,  although  they  have  passed 
currrent  ia  the  world  for  some  thirty  years, 
are  in  reality  poor  lines,  and  the  sentiment 
they  intend  to  inculcate  is  contemptible. 
Byron  lived  long  enough  to  know  the  value 
of  money,  as  his  correspondence  with  the 
late  Mr.  Murrav  most  abundantly  testifies — 
indeed,  I  question  whether  any  author  ever 
beat  him  at  the  art  of  chaffering.  If  it  be 
a  legitimate  matter  of  reproach  against  an 
author,  that  he  writes  for  money,  then 
heaven  help  the  integrity  of  every  profes- 
sion and  trade  in  thb  great  and  enlightened 
kingdom  !  What  else,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  should  he  write  for?  Fame? 
Thank  you !  Fame  may  be  all  very  well 
in  its  way,  but  it  butters  no  parsnips  ;  and, 
if  I  am  to  be  famous,  I  would  much  rather 
case  my  renown  in  fine  linen  than  in  filthy 
dowlas.  Let  people  say  what  they  please, 
the  best  criterion  of  every  article  is  its  mar- 
ketable value,  and  no  man  on  the  face  of  this 
ei^rth  will  work  without  a  reasonable 
wase. 

Your  first  and  great  purpose,  therefore, 
is  to  make  money,  and  to  make  as  much  as 
you  can.  But  then  there  is  another  kind 
of  purpose,  whioh,  if  I  was  sure  you  could 
comprehend  me,  I  should  call  the  intrinsic 
one,  and  which  must  be  oonsidcrcd  very 
aeriously  before  you  obtrude  yourself  upon 


the  public.  In  other  words,  what  is  to  be 
the  general  tendency  of  your  work  ?  "  Fun,*' 
I  think  I  hear  you  reply,  *'  and  all  manner 
of  sky-larking."  Very  good.  But  then, 
my  dear  friend,  you  must  consider  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  method  even  in  grimacing. 
There  is  a  gentleman  connected  with  your 
establishment,  who  is  popularly  reported  to 
possess  the  inestimable  talent  of  turning 
his  head  inside  out.  I  never  saw  him  per- 
form that  sephalio  operation,  but  I  have 
heard  it  hiffhlv  spoken  off  by  others  who 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege.  But  this,  it  is 
obvious,  though  a  very  admirable  and  ef- 
fective incident, .could  hardly  be  taken  as 
the  groundwork  of  a  five-act  play,  or  even  a 
three-act  melodrama  :  and,  in  like  manner, 
your  Am  and  sky-larking  must  have  some- 
thing of  a  positive  tendency.  It  don't 
mean  to  insinuate  that  there  is  no  story  in 
Silas  Spavinhitoh.  He  is,  if  I  recoUeot 
aright,  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman, 
who  falls  in  love — at  Astley's  of  couiBe — 
with  Signora  Estrella  di  Canterini,  the  peer- 
less Amazon  of  the  ring.  He  forsakes  his 
ancestral  halls,  abjures  Parliament,  and 
enlists  in  the  cavalry  of  Hippodrome.  In 
that  gallant  and  distinguished  corps  he 
rises  to  an  unusual  rank,  utterly  eclipses 
Herr  Pferdenshuf,  more  commonly  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Suabian  acrobat — wins 
the  heart  of  the  Signora  by  taming  Centaur, 
the  fierce  Arabian  stallion  ;  and  gains  the 
notice  and  favor  of  royalty  itself,  by  leap-^ 
ing  the  Mammoth  horse  over  nineteen  con- 
secutive bars.  Your  manuscript  ends  at 
the  point  where  Spavinhitch,  having  acci- 
dentally discovered  that  the  beautim  Can- 
terini is  the  daughter  of  Abd-el-Kader  by 
a  Sicilian  princess,  resolves  to  embark  for 
Africa  with  the  whole  chivalry  of  the  Sur- 
rev  side,  and,  by  driving  the  French  from 
Algiers,  to  substantiate  his  claim  upon  the 
Emir  for  his  daughter's  hand.  There  is 
plenty  of  incident  here;  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  don't  see  my  way  quite  out  of  it. 
Are  you  going  to  take  history  into  your 
own  hands,  and  write  in  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy ?  The  experiment  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  dangerous ;  and,  had  I  been  you,  1 
should  have  preferred  an  earlier  period  for 
my  talc,  as  there  obviously  could  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  making  Spavinhitch  and  hia 
cavaliers  take  a  leading  part  in  the  decisive 
charge  at  Waterloo. 

Your  serial,  therefore,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, belongs  to  the  military-romantic 
school,  and  is  intended  to  command  admi- 
ration by  what  we  may  call  a  seriea  of  aoenie 
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effects.  I  am  not  much  surprised  at  this. 
Your  experience  has  lain  so  much  in  the 
line  of  gorgeous  spectacle^  and,  indeed, 
you  have  borne  a  part  in  so  many  of  those 
magnificent  tableaux  in  which  blue  fire, 
real  cannon,  charging  squadrons,  and  the 
transparency  of  Britannia  are  predominant, 
that  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
current  of  your  ideas  would  have  flowed  in 
an  humbler  channel.  At  the  same  time, 
you  must  forgive  me  for  saying,  that  I  think 
the  line  is  a  dangerous  one.  Putting  ten- 
dency altogether  aside,  you  cannot  but  re- 
collect that  a  great  many  writers  have  al- 
ready distinguished  themselves  by  narra- 
tives of  military  adventure.  Of  these,  by 
far  the  best  and  most  Spirited  is  Charles 
Lever.  I  donH  know  whether  ho  ever  was 
in  the  army,  or  bore  the  banner  of  the  En- 
niskillens ;  but  1  say  deliberately,  that  he 
has  taken  the  shine  out  of  all  military 
writers  from  the  days  of  Julius  Csesar  down- 
wards. There  is  a  roUocking  buoyancy 
about  his  battles  which  to  me  is  perfectly 
irresistible.  In  one  chapter  you  havo  the 
lads  of  the  fighting  Fifty-fifth  bivouacking 
under  the  cork-trees  of  Spain,  with  no  end 
of  spachcocks  and  sherry — telling  numerous 
anecdotes  of  their  early  loves,  none  the 
worse  because  the  gentleman  is  invariably 
disappointed  in  his  pursuit  of  the  well- 
jointured  widow— or  arranging  for  a  speedy 
duel  with  that  ogre  of  the  army,  the  satur- 
nine and  heavy  dragoon.  In  the  next,  you 
have  them  raging  like  lions  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  fight,  pouring  withering  volleys 
into  the  shattered  columns  of  the  French- 
men— engaged  in  single-handed  combats 
with  the  most  famous  marshals  of  the  em- 
pire, and  not  unfrequently  leaving  marks 
of  their  prowess  upon  the  persons  of  Mas- 
sena  or  Murat.  Lever,  in  fact,  sticks  at 
nothing.  His  heroes  indiscriminately  hob- 
a-nob  with  Wellington,  or  perform  somer- 
sets at  leap-frog  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
astounded  Bonaparte  ;  and,  though  some- 
what given  to  miscellaneous  flirtations, 
they  all,  in  the  twentieth  number,  arc  mar- 
ried to  remarkably  nice  girls,  with  lots  of 
money  and  accommodating  papas,  who  die 
as  soon  as  they  are  desired.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected to  this  delightful  writer — and  a  bet- 
ter never  mixed  a  tumbler — that  he  is,  if 
anything,  too  helter-skelter  in  his  narra- 
tives ;  uiat  the  officers  of  the  British  army 
do  not,  as  an  invariable  rule,  go  into  ac- 
tion in  a  state  of  delirium  tremens ;  and 
that  O'Shaughnessy,  in  particular,  is  rath- 
er too  fond  of  furbishing  up,  for  the  enter- 


I  tainment  of  the  mess,  certain  stories  which 
have  been  current  for  the  last  fifty  years  in 
Tipperary.  These,  however,  are  very  mi- 
nor points  of  criticism,  and  such  as  need 
not  interfere  with  our  admiration  of  this 
light  lancer  of  literature,  who  always  writes 
like  a  true  and  high-minded  gentleman. 

Now,  my  dear  Smith,  I  must  own  that  I 
have  some  fear  of  your  success  when  oppos- 
ed to  such  a  competitor.  You  have  not 
been  in  the  army — that  is,  the  regulars — 
and  I  should  say  that  you  were  more  con- 
versant in  theory  and  in  practice  with  firing 
from  platforms  than  firing  in  platoons.  I 
have  indeed  seen  you,  in  the  character  of 
Soult,  leading  several  desperate  diarges 
across  the  stage,  with  consummate  dramatic 
effect.  Your  single  combat  with  Gomersal 
as  Picton,  was  no  doubt  a  masterpiece  of 
its  kind  ;  for  in  the  course  of  it  youbrought 
out  as  many  sparks  from  the  blades  of  your 
basket-hilts,  as  might  have  served  in  the 
aggregate  for  a  very  tolerable  illumination. 
Still  I  question  whether  the  style  of  dia- 
logue you  indulged  in  on  that  occasion,  is 
quite  the  same  as  that  which  is  current  on 
a  modern  battle-field.  ''Ha!  English 
slave  !  Yield,  or  thou  diest !"  is  an  apos- 
trophe more  appropriate  to  the  middle  ages 
than  the  present  century  ;  and  although  the 
patriotism  of  the  following  answer  by  your 
excellent  opponent  is  undeniable,  its  pro- 
priety may  be  liable  to  censure.  Crossing 
the  stage  at  four  tremendous  strides,  the 
glorious  Gomersal  replied,  "  Yield,  sayest 
thou  ?  Never !  I  tell  thee.  Frenchman, 
that  whilst  the  broad  banner  of  Britain 
floats  ovor  the  regions  on  which  the  day 
star  never  sets — ^while  peace  and  plenty 
brood  like  guardian  angels  over  the  shores 
of  my  own  dear  native  isle — ^whilst  her  sons 
are  brave  and  her  daughters  virtuous — 
whilst  the  British  lion  reposes  on  his  shadow 
in  perfect  stillness — whilst  with  thunders 
from  our  native  oak  we  quell  the  floods  be- 
low— 1  tftU  thee,  base  satellite  of  a  tyrant, 
that  an  Englishman  never  will  surrender  !" 
In  the  applause  which  followed  this  decla- 
ration, your  remark,  that  several  centuries 
beheld  you  from  the  top  of  a  canvas  pyramid, 
was  partially  lost  upon  the  audience ;  but 
to  it  you  went  tooth  and  nail  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  I  must  confess  that 
the  manner  in  which  you  traversed  the 
stage  on  your  left  knee,  parrying  all  the 
whue  the  strokes  of  your  infuriated  adver- 
sary, was  highly  creditable  to  your  profi- 
ciency in  the  broadsword  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. 
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But  all  this.  Smith,  will  not  enable  you 
to  write  a  military  serial.  I  therefore  hope, 
that  on  consideration  you  will  abandon  the 
Algiers  expedition,  and  keep  Silas  in  his 
native  island,  where,  if  you  will  follow  my 
advice,  you  will  find  quite  enough  for  him 
to  do  in  the  way  of  incident  and  occupa- 
tion. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  question  of  ten- 
dency. Once  upon  a  time,  it  was  a  trite 
rule  by  which  all  romance  writers  were 
guided,  that  in  the  denouemeni  of  their 
plots,  virtue  was  invariably  rewarded,  and 
▼ice  afi  invariably  punished.  This  gave  a 
kind  of  moral  tone  to  their  writings,  which 
was  not  without  its  effect  upon  our  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  many  of  whom 
were  inclined  to  consider  all  works  of  fiction 
as  direct  emanations  from  Beelxebub.  The 
next  generation  became  gradually  less  nice 
and  scrupulous,  demanded  more  spice  in 
their  pottage,  and  attached  less  importance 
to  ^the  prominence  of  an  ethical  precept. 
At  last  we   became,  strictly  speaking,  a 

S»od    deal    blackguardized  in   our  taste, 
uffianism  in  the  middle  ages  bears  about 
it  a  stamp  of  feudality  which  goes  far  to 
disffuise  its  lawlessness,  and  even  to  excuse 
its  immorality.     When  a  German  knight  of 
the  empire  sacks  and  burns  some  peaceful 
and  unoffending  village — when  a  Bohemian 
marauder  of  noble  birth  bears  off  some 
shrieking  damsel  from  her  paternal  castle, 
having  previously  slUted  the  weasand  of 
her  brother,  and  then  weds  her  in  a  subter- 
ranean  chapel — or   when    a    roaring  red- 
bearded  Highlander  drives  hig  dirk  into  a 
guager,   or  chucks  a  score   of  Sassenachs, 
tied  back  to  back,  with  a  few  hundred 
weight  of  ffreywacke  at  their  heels,  into  the 
loch — ^we  uiink  less  of  the  enormity  of  the 
deeds  than  of  the  disagreeable  habits  of  the 
times.     It  does  not  follow  that  either  Ger- 
man, BohoDoian,  or  Celt,  were   otherwise 
bad  company  or  disagreeable  companions 
over  a  fli^n  of  Rhenisdi,  a  roasted  boar,  or 
a  gallon  or  so  of  usqueb89.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  Newgate  Calendar  for  subjects,  I 
must  say  that  we  are  getting  rather  low. 
I  not  know  what  your  feelings  upon  the  sub- 
iect  may  be,  but  I,  for  one,  would  certain- 
ly hesitate  before  aoceptine  an  invitation 
to  the  town  residence  of  Mr.  Fagin ;  nei- 
ther should  I  feel  at  all  comforiMle  if  re- 
quired to  plant  my  legs  beneath  the  mahog- 
any  in    company    with  Messrs.   Dodger, 
Bi^,  and  the  rest  of  their  vivacious  asso- 
ciates.   However  fimd  I  may  be  of  female 
MHsietj,  Miss  Nanoy  is  not  quite  the  sort 


of  person  I  should  fancy  to  look  in  upon  of 
an  evening  about  tea-time ;  and  as  for  Bill 
Sykes,  that  infernal  dog  of  his  would  be 
quite  enough  to  prevent  any  advances  of 
intimacy  between  us.  In  fact.  Smith,  al- 
though you  may  think  the  confession  a 
squeamish  one,  1  am  not  in  the  habit  of  se- 
lecting my  acquaintance  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  St.  Giles,  and  on  every  possible  oo- 
casion  I  should  eschew  accepting  their 
hospitalities. 

1  have,  therefore,  little  opportunity  of 
judging  whether  the  characters  depicted  by 
some  of  our  late  serialists,  are  exact  copies 
from  nature  or  the  reverse.     I  have,  how- 
ever, heard  several  young  ladies  declare 
them   to  be   extremely  natural,  though  I 
confess  to  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  as 
to  their  means  of  accurate  information. 
But  I  may  be  allowed  en  passant  to  remark, 
that  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  what  kind 
of  pleasure  can  be  derived  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  scene,  which,  if  actually  contem- 
plated by  the  reader,  would  inspire  him 
with  loathing  and  disgust,  or  from  conver- 
sations in  which  the  brutal  alternates  with 
the  positive  obscene.     The  fetid  den  of  the 
Jew,  the  stinking  cellar  of  the  thief,  the 
squalid  attic  of  the  prostitute,  are  not 
haunts  for  honest  men,  and  the  less  that  we 
know  of  them  the  better.     Such  places  no 
doubt  exist — the  more  is  the  pity ;  but  so 
do  dunghills,  and  a  hundred  other  filthy 
things,  which  the  imagination  shudders  at 
whenever  they  are  forced  upon  it, — ^for  the 
man  who  willingly  and  deliberately  dwells 
upon  such  subjects,  is,  notwithstanding  all 
pretext,  in  heart   and  soul  a  nightman ! 
Don't  tell  me  about  close  painting  after  na- 
ture. Nature  is  not  always  to  be  painted  as 
she  really  is.  Would  you  hang  up  such  paint- 
ings in  your  drawing-room  ?    If  not,  why 
suffer  them  in  print  to  lie  upon  your  draw- 
ing-room tables  ?     What  are  Eugene  Sue, 
and  his  English   competitors,  but  coarser 
and  more  prurient  Ostades  ? 

Oh,  but  there  is  a  moral  in  these  things  I 
No  doubt  of  it.  There  is  a  moral  in  all 
sin  and  misery,  as  there  is  in  all  virtue  and 
happiness.  ^  There  is  a  moral  everywhere, 
and  the  veriest  bungler  cannot  fail  to  seiie 
it.  But  is  that  a  reason  why  the  minds  of 
our  sons  and  daughters  should  be  polluted 
by  what  is  notoriously  the  nearest  thing  to 
eontact  with  absolute  vice— namely,  vivid 
and  graphic  descriptions  of  it  by  writers  of 
undenied  ability  ?  Did  Life  in  Landm^ 
or  the  exploits  of  Tom,  Jerry j  and  Logic, 
«ake  tbe  yooih  of  tbe  melropolii^  Biore 
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staid,  or  inspire  them  with  a  wholesome 
horror  of  dissipation  ?  Did  the  memoirs 
of  Cassanova  oyer  reclaim  a  rake — the 
autobioffraphy  of  David  Haggart  convert 
an  aspiring  pickpocket  —  or  the  daring 
feats  of  Jack  Sheppard  arrest  one  candi- 
date for  the  gallows  ?  These  are  the  major 
cases  ;  but  look  at  the  minor  ones.  What 
are  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  heroes  in 
even  the  most  blameless  of  our  serials? 
Pot-houses  —  cigariums  —  green-rooms  of 
theatres — hells — spunging-houses —  garrets 
— and  the  scullery  !  Nice  and  improving 
all  this — isn't  it,  Smith  ? — for  the  young 
and  rising  generation !  No  need  now  for 
surreptitious  works,  entitled,  '^  A  Guide 
to  the  Larks  of  London,"  or  so  forth, 
which  used  formerly  to  issue  from  the 
virgin  press  of  Holywell  Street.  Almost 
any  serial  will  give  hints  enough  to  an 
acute  boy,  if  he  wishes  to  gain  an  initiative 
knowledge  of  subjects  more  especially 
beneath  the  cognisance  of  the  police.  They 
will  at  least  suide  him  to  the  door  with 
the  red  lamp  ouming  over  it,  and  only  one 
plank  betwixt  its  iniquity  and  the  open 
street.  And  all  this  is  for  a  moral !  Hea- 
ven knows.  Smith,  I  am  no  Puritan ;  but 
when  I  think  upon  the  men  who  now  call 
themselves  the  ughts  of  the  age,  and  look 
back  upon  the  past,  I  am  absolutely  sick 
at  heart,  and  could  almost  wish  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  days  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  the 
Castle  of  Otranto. 

Now,  my  dear  fellow,  as  I  know  you  to 
be  a   thoroughly  good-hearted  man — not 
overgiven  to  liquor,  although  your  estimate 
of  beer  is  a  just  one — a  constant  husband, 
and,  moreover,  the  father  of  five  or  six 
promising  olive-branches,  I  do  not  for   a 
moment  suppose  that  you  are  likely  to  in- 
weave  any  such  tendencies  in  your  tale. 
You  would   consider  it   low  to  make  a 
prominent  character  of  a  scavenger  ;     and 
although  some  dozen  idiots  who  call  them- 
selves philanthropists  would  brand  you  as 
an   aristocrat  for   entertaining    any   such 
opinion,  1  think  you  are  decidedly  in  the 
right.      But    there    is  another    tendency 
towards   which   I   suspect   you   are    more 
likely  to  incline.     You  are  a  bit  of  a  Radi- 
cal, and,  like  all  men  of  genius,  you  pique 
yourself  on  elbowing   upwards.       So  far 
well.     The  great  ladder,  or  rather  staircase 
of  ambition,  is  open  to  all  of  us,  and  it  is 
fortunately  broader  than  it  is  high.     It  is 
not  the  least  too  narrow  to   prevent  any 
one  from  approaching  it,  and  after  you 
have  taken  tb&  first  step,  there  is  nothing 


more  than  stamina  and  perseyeranoe  re- 
quired.    But  then  I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
necessary  to  be  perpetually  plucking  at  the 
coat-taik,  or  seizing  hold  of  the  ancles  of 
those  who  are  before.     Such  conduct  is  quite 
as  indecorous,   and   indeed,    ungenerous, 
as  it  would  be  to  kick  back,  and  system- 
atically to  smite  with  your  heel  the  unpro- 
tected foreheads  of  your  followers.     Nor 
would  I  be  perpetually  pitching  brickbats 
upwards,  in  order  to  show  my  own  inde- 
pendence ;    or  raising  a  howl  of  injustice, 
because  another  fellow  was    considerably 
elevated  above  me.     In  the  social  system. 
Smith,  as  it  stands  at  present,  has  always 
stood,  and  will  continue  to  stand  long  after 
Astley's  is  forgotten,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  every  one  should   oommence   at  the 
lowest  round  of  the  staircase.     Their  re- 
spective  fathers  and  progenitors  have  se- 
cured  an   advantageous  start  for    many. 
They  have  achieved,  as  the  case  may  be, 
either  rank  or  fame,  or  honor,  or  wealth, 
or  credit — and  these  possessions  they  are 
surely  entitled  to  leave  as  an  inheritance 
of  their  offspring.     If   wc   want   to   rise 
higher  in  the  social  scale  than  they  did,  we 
must  make  exertions  for  ourselves ;    if  we 
are  indolent,   we  must   be   contented   to 
remain  where  we  arc,  though  at  imminent 
risk  of  descending.     But  you,  I  take  it  for 
granted,  and  indeed  the  most  of  us  who 
owe  little  to  ancestral  enterprise  and  are 
in  fact  men  of  the  masses,  are  struggling 
forward  towards  one  or  other  of  the  good 
things  specified  above,  and  no  doubt  we 
shall  in  time  attain  them.     In  the  mean- 
while, however,  is  it  just — ^nay,  is  it  wise — 
that  we  should  mar  our  own  expectancies, 
and   depreciate   the  value   of   the  prises 
which  we  covet,  by  abusing  not  only  the 
persons  but  the  position  of  those  above  us  ? 
How  are  they  to  blame?     Are  they  any 
the  worse  that  they  stand,  whether  advan- 
tageously or  not,  at  a  point  whidi  we  are 
endeavoring  to  reach  ?     Am  I  necessarily 
a  miscreant  because  I  am  bom  rich,  and 
you  a  martyr  because  you  are  poor  ?     I  do 
not  quite  follow  the  argument.     If  there  is 
any  one  to  blame,  you  will  find  their  names 
wntten  on  the  leaves  of  your  own  family 
tree  ;  but  I  don't  see  that  on  that  account 
you  have  any  right  to  execrate  me  or  my 
ancestors. 

I  am  the  more  anxious  to  caution  you 
against  putting  any  such  rubbish  into 
your  pages,  because  I  fear  you  have  con- 
tracted some  sort  of  intimacy  with  a  knot 
of  utilitarian  ninnyhammers.      The    last 
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time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at 
the   Ductow'b   Head,   there  was   a  seedy- 
looking,   ill-conditioned  fellow   seated  on 
your    right,   who,    between    his    frequent 
draughts  of  porter  (which  you  paid  for), 
did  nothing  but  abuse  the  upper  classes  as 
tyrants,  fools,  and  systematical  grinders  of 
the  poor.     I  took  the  liberty,  as  you  may 
remember,  of  slightly  differing  from  some 
of  his  wholesale  positions  ;  whereupon  your 
friend,   regarding  me  with   a  cadaverous 
sneer,   was  pleased  to  mutter  something 
about  a  sycophant,  the  tenor  of  which  I 
did  not  precisely  comprehend.     Now,  un- 
less I  am  shrewdly  mistaken,  this  was  one 
of  the  earnest  men — ^fellows  who  were  con- 
tinually bawling  on  people  to  go  forward — 
who  set  themselves  up  for  popular  teachers, 
and  maunder  about  ^^  a  oneness  of  pur- 
pose,*' "  intellectual  elevation,"  "  aspira- 
tions after  reality,"  and  such  like  drivel, 
as  though  they  were  absolute  Solons,  not 
blockheads  of  the  muddiest  water.     And  I 
was  sorry  to  observe  that  you  rather  seemed 
to  agree  with  the  rusty  patriot  in  some  of  his 
most  sweeping  strictures,  and  evinced  an 
inclination  to  adopt  his  theory  of  the  com- 
ing Utopia,  which,  judging  from  the  odor 
that   pervaded    his   apostolic   person   and 
raiment,  must  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
a  modern  gin-shop.      Now,   Smith,   this 
will  not  do.     There  may  be  inequalities  in 
this  world,  and  there  may  also  be  injustice ; 
but  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  hold  that 
one-half  of  the  population  of  these  islands 
is  living  in  profligate  ease  upon  the  com- 
pulsory labor  of  the  other.     1  am  not  going 
to    write  you   a   treatise    upon    political 
economy ;    but  I  ask  you  to  reflect  for  a 
moment,  and  you  will  see  how  ludicrous  is 
the   charge.  ■  This   style   of  thinking,   or 
what  is  worse,   this  style  of  writing,  is 
positively  the  most  mischievous  production 
of  the  present  day.     Disguised  under  the 
specious  aspect  of  philanthropy,  it  fosters 
self-conceit  and   discontent,  robs  honest 
industry  of  that  satisfaction  which  is  its 
best  reward,   and,  instead   of   removing, 
absolutely  creates  invidious  class-distinc- 
tions.    And  I  will  tell  you  from  what  this 
spirit   arises — it  is    the  working  of    the 
meanest  envy. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  talent, 
and  genius,  and  ability,  had  so  fair  a  field 
as  now.  The  power  of  the  press  is  devel- 
oped to  an  extent  which  almost  renders 
exaggeration  impossible,  and  yet  it  is  still 
upon  the  inorease.  A  thousand  minds  are 
now  at  work,  where  a  few  were  formerly 


employed.  We  have  become  a  nation  of 
readers  and  of  writers.  The  rudiments  of 
education,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its 
higher  branches,  are  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  masses — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  without  them  no  man  can  hope  to  as- 
cend one  step  in  the  social  circle.  This  is 
a  great,  though  an  imperfect  gain,  and, 
like  all  such,  it  has  its  evils. 

Of  these  not  the  least  is  the  astounding 
growth  of  quackery.  It  assails  us  every- 
where, and  on  every  side ;  and  with  con- 
summate impudence,  it  asserts  its  mission 
to  teach.  Look  at  the  shoals  of  itinerant 
lecturers  which  are  at  this  moment  swarm- 
ing through  the  land.  No  department  of 
science  is  too  deep,  no  political  question 
too  abtruse,  for  their  capacity.  They  have 
their  own  theories  on  the  subjects  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion — of  which  theories  J 
shall  merely  remark,  that  they  differ  in 
many  essentials  from  the  standards  both  of 
church  and  college — and  these  they  com- 
municate to  their  audience  with  the  least 
possible  regard  to  reservation.  Had  you 
ever  the  pleasure.  Smith,  of  meeting  one 
of  these  gentlemen  amongst  the  amenities 
of  private  life  ?  I  have  upon  various  occa- 
sions enjoyed  that  luxury  ;  and  so  far  as  I 
am  capable  of  judging,  the  Pericles  of  the 
platform  appeared  to  me  a  coarse-minded, 
illiterate,  and  ignorant  Cockney,  with  the 
manners  and  effrontery  of  a  bag-mkn.* 
Such  are  the  class  of  men  who  affect  to  re- 
generate the  people  with  the  tongue,  and 
who  are  listened  to  even  with  avidity, 
because  impudence,  like  charity,  can  cover 
a  multitude  of  defects  ;  and  thus  they  stand 
like  so  many  sons  of  Telamon,  each  secure 
behind  the  shelter  of  his  brazen  shield. 
As  to  the  pen-regenerators,  they  are  at  least 
equally  numerous.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
established  press,  the  respectability  and 
talent  of  which  is  undeniable ;  but  of  the 
minor  crew,  who  earn  their  bread  partly  by 
fostering  discontent,  and  partly  by  pander- 
ing to  the  worst  of  human  passions.  The 
merest  whelp,  who  can  write  a  decent  para- 
graph, considers  himself,  now-a-days  enti- 
tled to  assume  the  airs  of  an  Aristarchns, 
and  will  pronounce  opinions,  ex  cathedr&y 
upon  every  question,  no  matter  of  what 
importance,  for  he,  too,  is  a  teacher  of  the 
people ! 

This  is  the  lowest  sort  of  quackery  ;  but 
there  are  also  higher  degrees.  Our  litera- 
ture, of*what  ought  to  be  the  better  sort, 
has  by  no  means  escaped  the  infection.  In 
former  times,  men  who  devoted  themselves 
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to  the  actire  pursuit  of  letters,  brought  to 
the  task  not  only  high  talent,  but  deep  and 
measured  thought,  and  an  accumulated 
fund  of  acquirement.  Thej  studied  long 
before  they  wrote,  and  attempted  no  sub- 
ject until  they  had  thoroughly  and  compre- 
hensively mastered  its  details.  But  we 
live  under  a  new  system.  There  is  no 
want  of  talent,  though  it  be  of  a  rambling 
and  disjointed  kind ;  but  we  look  in  vain 
for  marks  of  the  previous  study.  Our  au- 
thors deny  the  necessity  or  advantage  of 
an  apprenticeship,  and  set  up  for  masters 
before  they  have  learned  the  rudimentp  of 
their  art,  and  they  dispense  altogether  with 
reflection.  Few  men  now  think  before  they 
write.  The  oonsequence  is,  that  a  great 
proportion  of  our  modem  literature  is  of 
the  very  flimsiest  description — vivid,  some- 
times, and  not  without  sparkles  of  genuine 
humor ;  but  so  ill  constructed  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  its  long  existence. 
No  one  is  entitled  to  reject  models,  unless 
he  has  studied  them,  and  detected  their 
faults ;  but  this  is  considered  by  far  too 
tedious  a  process  for  modem  ingenuity. 
We  are  thus  inundated  with  a  host  of 
clever  writers,  each  relying  upon  his  pecu- 
liar and  native  ability,  jesting — ^for  that  is 
the  humor  of  the  time — against  each  other, 
and  all  of  them  forsaking  nature,  and  run- 
ning deplorably  into  caricature. 

"niese  are  the  men  who  make  the  loudest 
outery  against  the  social  system,  and  who 
appear  to  be  imbued  with  an  intense  hatred 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  indeed  with  every 
one  of  our  time-honored  institutions.  This, 
I  know,  has  been  denied  ;  but,  in  proof  of 
my  assertion,  I  appeal  to  their  published 
works.  Read  any  one  of  them  through, 
and  I  ask  you  if  you  do  not  rise  from  it 
with  a  sort  of  conviction,  that  you  must 
search  for  the  cardinal  virtues  solely  in  the 
habitations  of  the  poor — that  the  rich  are 
hard,  selfldi,  griping,  and  tyrannical — and 
that  the  nobility  are  either  fools,  spend- 
thrifts, or  debauchees  ?  Is  it  so,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  in  actual  life  ?  Far  from  it.  I 
do  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  virtue  and  in- 
dustry which  grace  the  poor  man^s  lot ;  for 
we  all  feel  and  know  it,  and  God  forbid  that 
it  should  be  otherwise.  But  we  know  also 
that  there  is  as  great,  if  not  greater  temp- 
tation in  the  hovel  than  in  the  palace,  with 
fewer  counteracting  effects  from  education 
and  principle  to  withstand  it ;  and  it  is  an 
insult  to  our  understanding  to  be  told,  that 
fortune  and  station  are  in  effect  but  other 
words  for  tyranny,  callousness,  and  crime. 


The  fact  is,  that  most  of  these  authors 
know  nothing  whatever  of  the  society  which 
they  affect  to  describe,  but  which  in  trath 
they  grossly  libel.  Their  starting-point  is 
usually  not  a  high  one ;  but  by  dint  of 
some  talent — in  certain  cases  naturallv 
great — and  a  vivacity  of  style,  joined  with 
a  good  deal  of  drollery  and  power  of  bicarre 
description,  they  at  last  gain  a  portion  of 
the  public  favor,  and  become  in  a  manner 
notables.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  and 
such  progress  is  always  honorable.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  this  point,  not  without  a 
certain  degree  of  intoxication  consequent 
upon  success,  our  author  begins  to  look 
about  him  and  to  consider  his  own  position 
— and  he  finds  that  position  to  be  both 
new  and  anomalous.  On  the  one  hand  he 
has  become  a  lion.  The  newspapers  are 
full  of  his  praises ;  his  works  are  drama- 
tized at  the  minor  theatres  ;  he  is  pointed 
at  in  the  streets,  and  his  publisher  is  cla- 
morous for  copy.  At  small  literary  re- 
unions he  is  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  And 
so  his  organ  of  self-esteem  continues  to  ex- 
pand day  by  day,  until  he  fancies  himself 
entitled  to  a  statue  near  the  altar  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame — not  very  far,  perhaps 
from  those  of  Shakspeare,  of  Spenser  or 
of  Scott.  One  little  drop  of  gall,  however, 
is  mingled  in  the  nectar  of  the  cup.  He 
does  not  receive  that  consideration  which 
he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  from  the 
higher  classes.  Peers  do  not  wait  upon 
him  with  pressing  invitations  to  their  coun- 
try-seats ;  nor  does  he  receive  any  direct 
intimation  of  the  propriety  of  presenting 
himself  at  Court.  This  appears  to  him  not 
only  stEange  but  grossly  unfair.  He  is  one 
of  nature's  aristocracy — at  least  so  he 
thinks  :  and  yet  he  is  regarded  with  indif- 
ference by  the  body  of  the  class  of  aristo- 
crats !  Why  is  this }  He  knows  they 
have  heard  of  his  name ;  he  is  convinced 
that  they  have  read  his  works,  and  been 
mightily  tickled  thereby ;  yet  how  is  it 
that  they  show  no  manner  of  thirst  what- 
ever for  his  society  ^  In  vain  he  lays  in 
scores  of  apple-green  satin  waistcoats,  florid 
cravats,  and  a  wilderness  of  mosaic  jewel- 
lery— in  vain  he  makes  himself  conspicuous 
wherever  he  can — he  is  looked  at,  to  be 
sure ;  but  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  is 
withheld.  Gradually  he  becomes  savage 
and  indignant.  No  man  is  better  aware 
than  he  is,  that  not  one  scion  of  the  exist- 
ing aristocracy  could  write  a  serial  or  a  novel 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  his  ;  and  yet  Lord 
John  and  Lord  Frederick — both  of  them 
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literary  men,  too— do  not  insist  upon  walk- 
ing with  him  in  the  streets,  and  never  once 
offer  to  introduce  him  to  the  bosom  of  their 
respective  families !  Our  friend  becomes 
rapidly  bilious ;  is  seized  with  a  moral 
jaundice ;  and  vows  that,  in  his  next  work, 
he  will  do  his  utmost  to  show  up  that  con- 
founded aristocracy.  And  he  keeps  his 
vow. 

Now,  Smith,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  this 
is  remarkably  sillv  conduct,  and  it  argues 
but  little  for  the  intellect  and  the  temper 
of  the  man.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy,  generally  speaking,  do  not 
consider  themselves  bound  to  associate  with 
every  successful  candidate  for  the  public 
favor  ;  but  they  neither  despise  him  nor  rob 
him  of  one  tittle  of  his  due.     The  higher 
classes   of  society  are   no   more  exclusive 
than  the  lower.     Each  circle  is  formed  upon 
principles  peculiar  to  itself,  amongst  which 
are  undoubtedlv  similarity  of  interest,  of 
position,  and  of  taste  ;  and  it  is  quite  right 
that  it  cdiould  be  so.     You  will  understand 
this  more  clearly  if  I  bring  the  case  home 
to  yourself.     I  shall  suppose  that  the  case 
of  Silas  Spavinhitch  is  something  absolute- 
ly triumphant — that  it  sells  by  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  that  the  trea- 
sury of  your  publisher  is  bursting  with  the 
accumulated  silver.     You  find  yourself,  in 
short,  the  great  literary  lion  of  the  day — the 
intellectual  workman  who  has  produced  the 
CQnsummate  masterpiece  of  the  a^e.   What, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  your 
wisest  line  of  conduct  ^     I  should  decidedly 
say,  to  establish  an  account  at  your  bank- 
er's,  enjoy  yourself  reasonably  with  your 
friends,  make  Mrs.  Smith  and  your  chil- 
dren as  happy  as  possible,  and  tackle  to 
another  serid  without  deviating  ^om  the 
tenor  of  your  way.   I  would  not,  if  I  were  you, 
drop  old  acquaintances,  or  insist  clamorous- 
ly upon  having  new  ones.     1  should  look 
upon  myself,  not  as  a  very  great  man,  but 
as  a  very  fortunate  one ;  and  I  would  not 
step   an  inch  from  my  path  to  exchange 
compliments  with    King  or  with   Kaisar. 
Don  t  you  think  such  conduct  would  be  more 
rational  than  quarrelling  with  society  be- 
oause  you  are  not  worshipped  as  a  sort  of 
demigod  ?     Is   the   Duke  of   Devonshire 
obliged  to  ask  you  to  dinner,  because  you 
are  the  author  of  Silas  Spavinhitch  ?    Take 
my  word  for  it.  Smith,  vou  would  feel  ex- 
cessively uncomfortable  if  any  such  invita- 
tion came.     I  think  I  see  you  at  a  ducal 
table,  with  an  immense  fellow  in  livery  be- 
hind you,  utterly  bewildered  as  to  how  you 


should  behave  yourself,  and  quite  as  much 
astounded  as  Abon  Hassan  when  hailed  by 
Mesrour,  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  as  the  true 
Commander  of  the  Faithful !  How  gladly 
would  you  not  exchange  these  souffles  and 
salmis  for  a  rump-steak  and  onions  in  the 
back-parlor  of  the  Ducrow's  Head  !  Far 
rather  would  you  be  imbibing  porter  with 
Widdicomb  than  drinking  hermitage  with 
his  Grace — and  O  ! — ^horror  of  horrors !  you 
have  capsized  something  with  a  French 
name  into  the  lap  of  the  dowager  next  you, 
and  your  head  swims  round  with  a  touch  of 
temporary  apoplexy,  as  you  observe  the 
snigger  on  the  countenance  of  the  opposite 
lackey,  who,  menial  as  he  is,  considers  him- 
self at  bottom  quite  as  much  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  as  conspicuous  a  public  cha- 
racter as  yourself. 

And — mercy  on  me  ! — what  would  you 
make  of  yourself  at  a  ball  ?  You  are  a 
good-looking  fellow.  Smith,  and  nature  has 
been  bountiral  to  you  in  calf;  but  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  sport  that  plum-colored 
coat  and  azure  waistcoat  of  an  evening. 
Believe  me,  that  though  you  may  pass 
muster  in  such  a  garb  most  creditably  on 
the  Surrey  side,  there  are  people  in  Gros- 
venor  Square  who  will  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce you  a  tiger.  And  pray,  whom  are 
you  going  to  dance  with  ?  You  confess  to 
yourself,  whilst  working  on  those  relentless 
and  impracticable  kids,  that  you  do  not 
know  a  single  soul  in  the  saloon  except  the 
man  who  brought  you  there,  and  he  has 
speedily  abandoned  you.  That  staid, 
haughty-looking  lady  with  the  diamonds, 
is  a  Countess  in  her  own  right,  and  those 
two  fair  ^irls  with  the  auburn  ringlets  are 
her  daughters,  the  flower  of  the  English 
nobility,  and  the  name  they  bear  is  con- 
spicuous in  history  to  the  Conquest.  Had 
you  not  better  waUc  up  to  the  noble  matron, 
announce  yourself  as  the  author  of  Silas 
Spavinhitcn,  and  request  an  introduction 
to  Lady  Edith  or  Lady  Maude  ?  You 
would  just  as  soon  consent  to  swing  your- 
self like  Fra  Diavolo  on  the  slack-rope ! 
And  suppose  that  you  were  actually  intro- 
duced to  Lady  Maude,  how  would  you  con- 
trive to  amuse  her?  With  anecdotes  of 
the  back  slums,  or  the  green-room,  or  the 
witticisms  of  medical  students :  Would 
you  tell  her  funny  stories  about  the  loves 
of  the  bag-men,  or  recreations  with  a  migra- 
tory giantess  in  the  interior  of  a  provincial 
caravan  ?  Do  you  think  that,  with  dulcet 
prattle  of  this  sort,  you  could  manage  to 
efface  the  impression  made  long  ago  upon 
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her  yirgin  heart  by  that  handsome  young 
guardsman,  who  is  now  r^arding  you  with 
a  glance  prophetic  of  a  ooming  flagellation  ? 
Surely,  you  misguided  creature,  you  are 
not  going  to  expose  yourself  by  dancing  ? 
Tes,  yon  are  ?  You  once  danced  a  polka 
with  Uttle  Laura  WiUdns  on  the  boards  at 
Astlcy's,  and  ever  since  that  time  you  have 
been  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  you 
are  a  consummate  Vestris.  So  you  claw 
your  shrinking  partner  round  the  waist,  and 
set  off,  prancing  like  the  pony  that,  per- 
forms a  pas-seul  upon  its  hinder  legs ;  and 
after  bouncing  against  several  couples  in 
your  rash  and  erratic  career,  you  are  ar- 
rested by  the  spur  of  a  dragoon,  which  rips 
up  your  inexpressibles,  lacerates  your  ankle, 
and  stretches  you  on  the  broad  of  your 
back  upon  the  floor,  to  the  intense  and  un- 
extinmishable  delight  of  the  assembled 
British  arbtocracy. 

Or,  by  way  of  a  diange,  what  would  you 
say  to  go  down  with  your  acquaintance, 
I^rd  Walter,  to  Melton  ?     You  ride  well 
— that  is,  upon  several  horses,  with  one 
foot  upon  the  crupper  of  the  first,  and  the 
other   upon   the  shoulder  of  the    fourth. 
But  a  hunting-field  is  another  matter.     I 
think  I  see  you  attempting  to  assume  a 
light  and  jaunty  air  in  the  saddle ;  your 
lon£  towsy  hair  flowing  gracefully  over  the 
collar  of  your  spotless  pink ;  and  the  nat- 
tiest of  conical  castors  secured  by  a  riband 
upon  the  head  which  imagined  the  tale  of 
Spavinhitch.     You  have  not  any  very  dis- 
tinct idea  of  what  is  going  to  take  place  ; 
but  you  resolve  to  demean  yourself  like  a 
man,  and  cover  your  confusion  with  a  cigar. 
The  hounds  are  thrown  into  a  cover.  There 
is  a  yelping  and  the  scouring  of  many 
brushes  among  the  furze  ;  a  red  hairy  crea- 
ture bolts  out  dose  beside  you,  and,  with  a 
bray  of  insane  triumph,  you  commence  to 
canter  after  him,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
cries  of  your  fellow-sportsmen,  entreating 
you  to  hold  hard.     In  a  couple  of  minutes 
more,  you  are  in  the  middle  of  the  hounds, 
knockmg  out  the  brains  of  one,  crushing 
the  spine  of  another,  and  firacturing  the 
legs  of  a  third.     A  shout  of  anger  rises 
behmd ;  no  matter — on  you  go.    Accidents 
will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  hunting- 
fields — and  what  business  had  these  stupid 
brutes  to  get  under  your  horse's  legs  ? 
Otherwise,  you  are  undeniably  a-head  of 
the  field ;  and  won't  vou  show  those  tip- 
^p  fellows  how  a  serialist  can  go  the  pace  ? 
But  your  delusion  is  drawing  to  an  end. 
There  is  a  clattering  of  hoofs,  and  a  reso- 


nant oaUi  behind  yoa<^-aad  smack  over 
your  devoted  shoulders  comes  the  avenging 
whip  of  the  huntsman,  firantic  at  the  Iom 
of  his  most  favorite  hounds,  and  execrating 

J  on  for  a  clumsy  tailor.  ''  Serve  him  right, 
em  !  Give  it  him  again !"  cries  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  hounds — a  very  different  person 
from  your  old  friend  the  Master  of  the 
Ring — as  the  scarlet  crowd  rushes  by ;  and 
again  and  again,  with  intensest  anguish, 
you  writhe  beneath  the  thong  wielded  by 
the  brawny  groom — and,  after  suffident 
chastisement,  sneak  home  to  anoint  your 
aching  back,  and  depart,  ere  the  sportsmen 
return,  for  your  own  Paddingtonian  domi- 
cile. 

Now,  Smith,  are  you  not  convinced,  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  expose 
yourself  to  any  such  unpleasant  occurren- 
ces }  To  be  sure  you  are  ;  and  yet  there 
are  some  dozen  of  men,  no  better  situated 
than  yourself,  who  would  barter  their  ears 
for  the  chance  of  being  made  such  laugh- 
ing-stocks for  life.  The  innate  good  sense 
and  fine  feeling  of  the  upper  classes  pre- 
vents these  persons  from  assuming  so  ex- 
tremely false  and  ridiculous  a  position,  and 
yet  this  consideration  is  rewarded  by  the 
most  foul  and  malignant  abuse.  It  is  high 
time  that  these  gentlemen  should  be  brought 
to  their  senses,  and  be  taught  the  real  vuue 
of  themselves  and  of  their  writings.  Per- 
sonally they  are  objectionable  and  offen- 
sive— ^relatively  they  are  bores — and,  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  thev  have  done  much 
more  to  lower  than  to  elevate  the  artistic 
standard  of  the  age.  Their  affectation  of 
philanthropy  and  maudlin  sentiment  is  too 
shallow  to  deceive  any  one  who  is  possessed 
of  the  ordinary  intellect  of  a  man  ;  and  in 
point  of  wit  and  humor,  which  is  their 
stronghold,  the  best  of  them  is  far  inferior 
to  Paul  de  Kock,  whose  works  are  nearly 
monopolized  for  perusal  by  the  flaneurs 
and  the  grUettes  of  Paris. 

Take  my  advice,  then,  and  have  nothing 
to  say  to  the  earnest  and  oneness-of-pur- 
pose  men.  They  are  not  only  weak  but 
wicked  ;  and  they  will  lead  you  most 
lamentably  astray.  Let  us  now  look  a  lit- 
tle into  your  style,  which,  after  all,  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  in  a  serial. 

On  the  whole,  I  like  it.  It  is  nervous, 
terse,  and  epigrammatic — a  little  too  high- 
flown  at  times ;  but  I  was  fully  prepared 
for  that.  What  I  admire  most,  however, 
is  your  fine  feeling  of  humanity — ^the  in- 
stinct, as  it  were,  and  dumb  life  which  you 
manage  to  extract  from  inanimate  objects 
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V  as  well  tis  from  artionlaiely-speakiiig  men. 
Your  very  fnraitnre  has  a  kind  of  antoma- 
tonic  life ;  you  can  make  an  old  chest  •  of 
drawers  wink  waggishly  from  the  comer, 
and  a  boot-jack  in  yonr  hands  becomes  a 
fellow  of  infinite  fancy.  This  is  all  very 
pleasant  and  delightful;  thongh  I  think, 
upon  the  whole,  you  give  us  a  little  too 
much  of  it,  for  I  cannot  fancy  myself  quite 
comfortable  in  a  room  with  every  article  of 
the  furniture  maintaining  a  sort  of  espio- 
na^  upon  my  doings.  Then,  as  to  your 
antiquarianism  you  are  perfect.  Your 
description  of  "  the  old  deserted  stable, 
with  the  old  rusty  harness  hanging  upon 
the  old  decayed  nails,  so  honey-combed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  tooth  of  time,  that  you 
wondered  how  they  possibly  could  support 
the  weight ;  while  across  the  span  of  an 
old  discolored  stirrup,  a  great  spider  had 
thrown  his  web,  and  now  lay  waiting  in  the 
middle  of  it,  a  great  hairy  bag  of  venom, 
for  the  approach  of  some  unlucky  fly,  like 
a  usurer  on  the  watch  for  a  spendthrift," 
— ^that  description,  I  say,  almost  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes.  The  catalogue,  also, 
which  you  give  us  of  the  decayed  curry- 
combs all  clogged  with  grease,  the  shank- 
less  besoms,  the  worm-eaten  corn-chest, 
and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  the  de- 
solate stable,  is  as  finely  graphic  as  any- 
thing which  I  ever  remember  to  have  read. 

But  your  best  scene  is  the  opening  one, 
in  which  you  introduce  us  to  the  aerial 
dwelling  of  Estrella  di  Canterini,  in  Lam- 
beth. I  do  not  wish  to  flatter  you,  my 
dear  fellow ;  but  I  hold  it  to  be  a  perfect 
piece  of  composition,  and  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  transcribing  a  vexy  few 
sentences : 

''  It  was  the  kitten  that  began  it,  and 
not  the  cat.  It  is  no  use  saying  it  was  the 
cat,  because  I  was  there,  and  I  saw  it  and 
know  it ;  and  if  I  don't  know  it,  how  should 
anybody  else  be  able  to  tell  about  it,  if  you 
please }  So  I  say  again,  it  was  the  kitten 
that  began  it,  and  the  way  it  all  happened 
was  this, 

^^  There  was  a  little  bit,  a  small  tiny 
string,  of  blue  worsted — no  !  I  am  wronff, 
for  when  I  think  aeain,  the  string  waspiu 
— which  was  hanging  down  from  a  little 
ball  that  lay  on  the  lap  of  a  tall  dark 
girl  with  large  lustrous  eyes,  who  was  look- 
ing into  the  fire  as  intently  as  if  she  expect- 
ed to  see  a  salamander  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Hugffs,  the  old  cat,  was  lying  at  her  feet, 
coiled  up  with  her  tail  under  her,  enjoying, 
to  all  appearance,  a  comfortable  snooie : 


but  she  wasn't  asleep,  for  all  the  time  that 
she  was  pretending  to  shut  her  eyes,  she 
was  watching  the  movements  of  a  smart  lit- 
tle kitten,  just  six  weeks  old,  who  was 
pouncing  upon,  and  then  letting  go,  like  an 
imaginary  mouse,  a  little  roU  of  paper, 
which,  between  ourselves,  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  two  or  three  others  which  oc- 
cupied a  more  elevated  position,  being,  in 
fact,  placed  in  a  festoon  or  sort  of  fancy 
garland  round  the  head  of  the  dark  girl  who 
was  so  steadfastly  gazing  into  the  fire.  But 
this  sort  of  thing  diduH  last  long;  for 
the  kitten,  after  making  a  violent  pounce, 
shook  its  head,  and  sneezed,  as  if  it  had 
been  pricked  by  a  pin,  which  was  the  case, 
and  then  cried  mew,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  You  nasty  thing !  if  I  had  known  that  you 
were  going  to  hurt  me,  I  wouldn't  have 
played  with  you  so  long ;  so  go  away,  you 
greasy  little  rag !'  And  then  the  kitten 
put  on  a  look  of  importance,  as  if  its  feelings 
had  been  injured  in  the  nicest  points,  and 
then  walked  up  demurely  to  Huggs,  and  be- 
gan to  pat  her  whiskers,  as  if  it  wanted, 
which  it  probably  did,  to  tell  her  all  about 
it.  But  Huggs  didn't  get  up,  or  open  her 
great  green  eyes,  but  lay  still  upon  the  rug, 
purring  gently,  as  though  she  were  dream- 
ing that  she  had  got  into  a  dairy,  and  that 
there  was  nobody  to  interfere  at  all  between 
her  and  the  bowls  of  cream.  So  the  smart 
little  kitten  gave  another  pat,  and  a  harder 
one  than  the  last,  which  might  have  roused 
Hugffs,  had  it  not  observed  at  that  moment 
the  little  pink  string  of  worsted.  Now 
the  end  of  the  little  pink  string  reached 
down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  floor,  so  that 
the  smart  little  kitten  could  easily  reach  it ; 
so  the  smart  little  kitten  wagged  its  tail 
and  stood  up  upon  its  hind-paws,  and 
caught  hold  of  the  little  pink  string  by  the 
end,  and  gave  it  such  a  pull,  that  the  worst- 
ed ball  rolled  off  the  girl's  knee  and  feel 
upon  the  head  of  Huggs,  who  made  believe 
to  think  that  it  was  a  rat,  and  got  up  and 
jumped  after  it,  and  the  kitten  ran  too,  and 
gave  another  mew,  as  much  as  to  say,  that 
the  worsted  was  its  own  finding  out,  and 
that  Huggs  shouldn't  have  it  at  all.  All  this 
wasn't  done  without  noise ;  so  the  the  tall 
girl  looked  round,  and  seeing  her  worsted 
ball  roll  away,  and  Huggs  and  the  kitten 
after  it,  she  said  in  a  sightly  foreign  ac- 
cent, 

" '  Worritt  that  Huggs !' 
''  All  this  while  there  was  sitting  at  the 
other  side  of  the  fire,  a  young  girl,  a  great 
deal  younger  than  the  other ;  in  fact,  a  lit* 
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tie,  a  very  little  child,  who  was  sticking  a 
dried  damson  in  her  mouth,  and  looked  as 
if  she  would  have  liked  to  have  swallowed 
it,  but  didn't  do  it,  for  fear  of  the  stone. 
Now  Huggs  was  the  particular  pet  of  the 
little  girl,  who  wouldn't  have  her  abused  on 
any  account,  and  she  said, 

"  '  'Twom't  Huggs,  aunt  Strelly,  'twore 
the  kitten !' 

"  *  Eliza  Puddifoot !'  replied  the  other, 
in  a  somewhat  raucous  and  melo-dramatic 
tone—'  Eliza  Puddifoot !  I  is  pertickkrly 
surprised,  I  is,  that  you  comes  for  to  offer 
to  oontradick  me.  I  knows  better  what's 
what  than  you,  and  all  I  says  is,  that  there 
'ere  Huggs  goes  packing  out  of  the  win- 
dor  !' 

"  The  child — she  was  a  very  little  one- 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears." 

Now,  that  is  what  I  call  fine  writing,  and 
no  mistake.  There  is  a  breadth — a  depth 
— a  sort  of  cfdaroBcurOy  about  the  picture 
which  betrays  the  hand  of  a  master,  and 
shows  how  deep  you  have  studied  in  a 
school  which  has  no  equal  in  modem,  and 
never  had  a  parallel  in  former  times. 

Almost  equal  to  this  is  your  sketch  of  the 
soiree  at  Mr.  Grindlejerkin's,  which  is 
written  with  a  close  observance  of  charac^ 
ter,'and,  at  the  same  time,  an  ease  and 
playfulness  which  cannot  fail  of  attracting 
a  large  share  of  the  popular  regard.  Your 
hero,  Mr.  Spavinhitch,  has  £stingulshed 
himself  so  much  by  throwing  a  somerset 
through  a  blazing  hoop,  that  at  last  he  re- 
ceives the  honor  of  an  invitation  to  the 
hon>italities  of  the  Master  of  the  Ring. 

'^I  can  tell  you,  that  an  uncommonly 
fine  man  Mr.  Grindlejerkin  was,  with  a 
stout  Roman  nose,  only  a  little  warty,  and 
black  whiskers  curling  under  his  chin,  and 
a  smart  little  imperial  that  eave  quite  a 
cock  to  his  countenance,  and  made  him 
altogether  look  a  good  deal  like  a  hero. 
He  was  dressed  in  bright  bottle-green,  was 
Mr.  Grindlejerkin — that  is,  in  so  far  as 
regarded  his  coat,  which  was  garnished 
with  large  silver  buttons  and  a  horse's  head 
upon  them ;  but  his  trousers  were  of  a 
light  blue-color,  a  little  faded  or  so,  and 
creased,  as  if  they  had  been  sent  out  a 
ffood  deal  to  the  washing,  and  had  come 
home  without  having  been  pressed  care- 
fully through  the  mangle.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  drinking,  had  Mr.  Grindlejer- 
kin, for  he  leaned  against  the  fire-place  in 
a  sort  of  vibratory  manner,  as  if  he  were 
mot  very  sure  of  his  own  equilibrium,  and 
tfonldn't  trust  it.     However,  he  did  his 


best  to  welcome  Sflas,  which  he  did  with 
an  air  of  patronizing  affability,  as  if  he 
wished  him  to  understand  that  he  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  letting  himself  down  by 
invitinff  a  voltic^eur  to  his  table. 

"  *  Now,  Mr.  Spavinhitdi,'  said  Mr. 
Grindlejerkin,  ^  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  or  any 
other  rising  member  of  the  profession. 
May  I  perish  of  the  stringhalt,  sir,  if  I  do 
not  consider  you  an  eminent  addition  to 
the  Ring !  Your  last  vault  through  the 
hoops,  sir,  was  extraordinary;  upon  my 
creaentials,  quite !  it  reminded  me  much  of 
my  late  esteemed  friend  Goggletrumkins. 
Ah,  what  a  man  that  was  !  Did  you  know 
Goggletrumkins,  Mr.  Spavinhitch  ?' 

'^  Silas  modestly  repudiated  that  honor. 

"  *  Ah,  sir,  you  shotdd  have  known  him  !' 
replied  the  stately  Master  of  the  Ring ! 
'  That  was  indeed  a  man,  sir ;  the  gem  of 
the  Britidi  arena.  His  Life-guardsman 
Shaw,  sir,  was  one  of  the  finest  things  in 
nature ;  quite  statuesque,  sir ;  it  was 
enough  to  inspire  a  nation.  You  are,  per- 
haps, not  aware,  sir,  that  he  used  to  sit  as 
a  model  for  the  Wellington  statues  ?' 

"  *  Indeed !'  said  Silas. 

"  'He  did,  sir,'  continued  Mr.  Grindle- 
j^kin  solemnly,  '  and  the  boast  of  Astley's 
now  lives  in  imperishable  marble.  But  I 
forgot :  you  do  not  know  my  lady.  Mrs. 
Grindlejerkin,  my  cherub — Mr.  Spavin- 
hitch, one  of  our  most  distinguished  re- 
cruits.' 

"  '  Mrs.  Grindlejerkin  was  a  tall  lady, 
with  black  treacly  hair,  a  good  deal  younger 
than  her  lord,  to  whom  she  had  been 
only  recently  united.  She  was  married  off 
the  stage,  which  she  had  ornamented  since 
she  was  three  years  old,  when  she  used  to 
appear  as  a  little  fairy  crawling  out  of 
pasteboard  tulips,  and  frighten,  by  the 
magic  of  her  rod,  some  older  imps  in  green, 
who  used  to  shoulder  their  legs  like  mus- 
kets, and  go  through  all  sorts  of  strange' 
diabolical  manoeuvres.  Miss  Clara  Tigffs, 
such  was  her  virgin  name,  then  rose  to  the 
rank  of  the  angels,  and  might  be  seen  any 
evening  fiying  across  the  stage  with  little 
gauze  winglets  fastened  to  her  back,  by  aid 
of  which  it  was  not  likely  that  she  could 
have  fiown  very  far,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  cross-wires  and  the  cord  attached  to 
her  waist.  But  she  looked  very  pretty,  did 
Clara  Tiggs,  as  she  fiuttered  from  the  side- 
wings  like  an  exaggerated  butterfly,  and 
rained  down  white  paper  flowers  upon  the 
heads  of  imploring  lovers.  But  she  soon 
got  too  hea'^for  fliat  business,  and  having 
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no  natural  genii^  for  tragedy,  and  beinff 
rather  too  splay-footed  for  the  ballet,  and 
too  sti£F-jointed  for  the  hippodrome,  she 
became  one  of  those  young  ladies  in  white, 
who  always  walk  before  the  queens  in  me- 
lodramatic spectacles,  and  who  keep  in 
pairs,  and  look  like  the  most  loving  and  affec- 
tionate creatures  in  the  world,  because  they 
always  are  holding  one  another's  hands. 
And  it  possibly  might  be  this  appearance 
of  sisterly  devotion  which  induced  Mr. 
Grindleierkin  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Miss 
Clara  Tigss ;  for  Miss  Clara  Ticgs  never 
appeared  m  public  except  linkea  to  Miss 
Emily  Whax,  another  nice  young  lady, 
who  was  always  dressed  in  white,  and  who 
carried  around  her  neck  a  locket,  which 
was  supposed  to  contain  the  hair  of  a  cer- 
tain officer  who  always  took  a  considerable 
number  of  tickets  for  her  benefit.  Such 
was  Mrs.  Grindlejerkin,  who  now  saluted 
Mr.  Spavanhitch  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"  *  Clara,  my  own  dear  love,'  said  Mr. 
Grindlejerkin  after  a  pause,  '  can  you  tell 
me  what  we  are  to  have  for  supper  ?' 

'^  ^  La !  Mr.  Grindlejerkin,'  replie4  the 
ladv,  '  how  should  I  know  ?  Sasseneers 
and  pettitoes,  I  suppose.  It's  very  odd,' 
continued  she,  addressing  Silas — ^  it's  very 
odd,  but  Mr.  Grindlejerkin  always  does  ask 
me  what  he  is  going  to  have  for  supper  !' 

^^  Silas  did'nt  think  it  was  odd  at  all,  for 
the  same  idea  had  just  been  floating  through 
his  mind ;  but  as  he  did  not  think  it  womd 
be  right  to  say  so,  he  merely  smiled,  where- 
upon Mrs.  Grindlejerkin,  who  was  a  good- 
natured  body  in  the  main,  smiled  too,  and 
Mr.  Grindlejerkin  began  to  smile,  but 
checked  himself,  and  didn't,  because  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  he  was  let- 
ting down  his  dimity.  So  he  contented 
himself  with  ringing  the  bell,  and  directed 
the  servant-girl  who  answered  it,  rather 
ferociously,  to  bring  him  a  tumbler  of  rum- 
-and  water. 

"  *  Ha !  Bingo,  my  buck,  how  are  you  ?' 
cried  the  Master  of  the  Ring  to  the  prin- 
cipal clown,  who  now  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  who,  being  a  personage  of  much 
consideration  and  importance  in  the  thea- 
trical circleB,  might  oe  addressed  with  any 
kind  of  familiarity  without  a  com^omise 
of  official  reserve.  '  How  are  ye,  Bingo? 
well  and  kerty,  eh?  Won't  you  take  a 
dnm  of  summat  ?' 

*^  M  will,'  replied  the  down  in  a  melan- 
choly voice,  well  corre^onding  to  his  fea- 
tures, which,  when  the  paint  was  washed  off, 
were  haggard  and  malagugnous  in  the  ex- 


treme. 'I  will;  but  I  am  not  wall.  I^asms 
in  the  heart,  kidneys,  merry-thought  and 
liver.  A  silent  sorrow  here.  Age  brings 
I  thank  you.     Stop.     I  like  it  stiff.' 
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"  *  That's  my  rum  'un !'  said  Mr.  Grin- 
dlejerkin. '  Drown  dull  care  in  Jamaikey. 
But  here  is  the  Signora  Elstrella.  Madame, 
you  are  most  welcome !' 

^^  Silas  felt  the  blood  rise  to  his  temples. 
And  so  at  last  he  could  meet  her,  the  lady 
of  his  heart,  the  bright  star  of  his  boyidi 
existence,  not  in  the  feverish  whirl  of  the 
arena,  beneath  the  glare  of  gas,  surrounded 
by  clouds  of  sawdust  and  the  gaiing  eyes 
of  thousands,  but  in  the  calm  sanctuary  of 
private  life,  where  at  least  if  he  could  find 
the  courage,  he  might  pour  forth  the  in- 
cense of  his  soul,  and  tell  her  how  madly, 
how  desolatingly  he  had  begun  to  love  her 
— no,  not  begun,  for  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  had  loved  her  long  before  he  ever  saw 
her :  as  if  the  love  of  her  were  something 
implanted  in  his  bosom  before  yet  he  knew 
what  it  waste  undergo  the  agonies  of  teeth- 
ing ;  long  before,  like  a  roasting  oyster,  he 
lay  in  his  silken  cradle,  and  squared  with 
Uny  and  intellectual  fists  at  the  approach- 
ing phantoms  of  time,  existence,  and  futu- 
rity. It  seetaied  to  him  as  though  the  doll, 
with  which,  when  a  very  little  child,  he  had 
played,  had  just  the  same  dark  lustrous 
eyes,  with  something  bead-like  and  myste- 
rious in  their  expression,  which  lent  such 
an  inexpressible  fascination  to  the  counte- 
nance of  the  beautiful  Canterini.  That 
doll !  he  had  fondled  it  a  thousand  times 
in  his  baby  arms :  had  called  it  his  duck, 
his  dolly,  his  wifikin,  and  numerous  other 
terma  of  childish  prattle  and  endearment : 
had  grown  jealous  of  it,  because,  when  his 
little  brother  kissed  it,  it  did  not  cry  out 
or  show  any  symptoms  of  anger,  and  so,  in 
a  mad  moment  of  rage  and  remorse,  he  had 
struck  the  waxen  features  against  a  mantel- 
piece, and  shivered  them  into  innumerable 
fragments.  What  would  he  not  have  given 
at  tiiat  moment  to  have  recalled  the  doll ! 
But  it  could  not  be.  The  fragments  had 
been  long,  long  ago  swept  into  the  dust- 
hole  of  oblivion,  and,  though  they  might 
afterwards  have  been  carried  out  and  scat- 
tered over  the  green  fields,  where  there 
are  trees,  and  cows,  and  little  singing-birds, 
and  flowers,  they  could  not  b^— oh  no, 
never — ^re-united !  But  the  lady,  the  Sig- 
nora I  no  rude  hand  had  marred  the  wax  of 
that  countenance ;  for  though  very,  very 
pale,  there  still  lingered  beneath  her  eyes  a 
tondi  of  the  enchanting  carmine. 
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"  ^  The  Signora,' said  Mr.  Bhiflo.  'Fine 
woman.  Grass,  thou^.  Deddedly  grass. 
All  flesh  is,  yon  know.'  And  with  tms  re- 
mark l^e  mimio  resumed  his  tumbler. 

*•*•  The  Signora  toraed  her  dark  lustrous 
eyes  upon  Silas,  and  instantly  enoountered 
his  ardent  and  devoted  gaie.  She  did  not 
shrink  from  it ;  true  love  never  does,  for  it 
is  always  bold  if  not  happy ;  but  she  grew 
a  diade  paler  as  she  accepted  that  involun- 
tary homage,  and,  with  a  graceful  wave  of 
her  hand,  she  sunk  upon  a  calico  sofa. 

^<  <  The  sassengers  is  dished !'  said  the 
pudding-faced  servant-maid ;  and  the  whole 
party,  now  increased  by  the  addition  of 
Mr.  Jonas  Fitijunk,  who  did  the  nautical 
heroes,  and  Whang  Gobretsjee  Jeehohupse- 
jee,  the  Brahmin  conjurer,  who  talked  Eng- 
lish with  a  strong  Aberdeen  accent,  besides 
one  or  two  other  notables,  adjourned  to  the 
supper-room. 

*'*'  '  Signora,  sassenger  ?'  said  Mr.  Grin- 
dlejerkin. 

<^  Mf  you  pleases;  underdone  and  gra- 
vyless,'  replied  the  beautiful  foreigner. 

^'  '  Oh,  that  I  were  that  sausage,  that  so 
I  migh^  touch  those  ripe  and  tempting  lips !' 
thought  Silas,  as  he  reached  across  the 
Brahmin  for  the  piddes. 

^<  '  Can  the  buddy  no  tak' a  care  !'  cried 
Jeehohupsejee  ;  '  fat's  he  gauen  to  dee  wi' 
the  wee  joug  ?' 

^' '  Hush,  conjurer !'  cried  Bingo.  '  Eat. 
Swallow.  That's  your  sort.  Life  is  short. 
Victuals  become  cold.' 

'^  '  Mr.  Grindlejeridn !'  screamed  the 
helpmate  of  Uiat  gentleman  suddenly  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  table.  '  Mr.  Grin- 
dlejerkin !  I  wish  you  would  come  here  and 
stop  Mr.  Fitijunk  from  winking  at  me  !' 

'^ '  Mr.  Fitijunk !'  thundered  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Ring, '  do  you  know,  sir,  that 
that  lady  has  the  honor  to  be  my  wife } 
What  do  you  mean  by  this  conduct,  sir  ? 
How  dare  you  wink  ?' 

'^  '  Avast  there,  messmate  !'  said  Fiti- 
junk, who  alwires  spoke  as  if  he  were  in 
command  of  a  Battersea  steamer.  '  Avast 
there !  None  of  your  fresh-water  and 
loblolly-boy  terms,  if  you  please.  Shiver 
my  binnacle,  if  things  harnt  come  to  a 
pretty  pass,  when  an  old  British  sulor  can't 
throw  out  a  signal  of  distress  to  one  of  the 
prettiest  craft  that  ever  showed  her  sky- 
scrapers where  Neptune's  billows  roll  I' 

'' '  Oh,  Mr.  Fitijui^!  but  you  did  wink 
U  me !'  said  Mrs.  Grindlejerkiny  consider- 
ably mollified  by  the  oompument. 
"' '  I  knows  1  did,'  repued  the  represen- 


tative of  the  British  luivy.  ^  The  more  by 
token,  as  how  I  ha'n't  got  nothing  here  to 
stow  away  into  my  locker ;  so  I  shut  up  one 
deadlight  twice,  and  burnt  a  blue  fire  for  a 
eargo  of  pettitoes  to  heave  to.' 

"  *  Was  that  aU,  sir  ?'  said  Mr.  Gridle- 
jerkin,  still  rather  sternly. 

"  *  Ay,  ay,  sir !'  replied  the  tar. 

^^ '  Then  1  shall  be  happy  to  drown  all 
unkindness  in  a  pot  of  porter,  sir.' 

"  '  Good!'  said  Mr.  Bingo.  '  Right. 
Harmony  preserved.  Glad  to  join  you. 
Cup  of  existence.     Grail  at  bottom.' 

^^  ^  I  beg  your  pardink,  sir,'  said  the  Sig- 
nora lookmg  fulltit  Silas,  who  was  seated 
exactly  opposite — *'  I  beg  your  pardink,  sir, 
but  vos  you  pleased  to  vish  anythink  ?' 

^'  ^  No,  lady !  replied  Silas,  blushing 
scarlet.     *  No,  lady,  not  I — That  is — ' 

"  '  O,  very  veil !'  observed  the  Signora ; 
^  it  don't  much  sicknify ;  only  I  thought 
you  might  vant  somethink,  'cos  you  vos 
a  treadin'  on  my  toes !'  " 

I  shall  not,  my  dear  Smith,  pursue  this 
delightful  seene  any  further.  It  is  enoufj^ 
to  substantiate  your  daim — and  I  am  sure 
the  public  will  coincide  with. me  in  this 
opimon — ^to  a  very  high  place  amongst  the 
domestic  and  sentimental  writers  of  the 
age.  You  have,  and  1  think  most  wisely, 
undertaken  to  frame  a  new  code  of  gram- 
mar and  of  construction  for  yourself;  and 
the  li^t  and  airy  e&ct  of  this  happy  in- 
novation is  conspicuous  not  only  in  every 
page,  but  in  almost  every  sentence  of  your 
work.  There  is  no  slipslop  here— omy  a 
fine,  manly  disregard  of  syntax,  which  is 
infinitely  attractive ;  and  I  cannot  doubt 
diat  you  are  destined  to  beoome  the  founder 
of  a  far  higher  and  more  enduring  school 
of  composition,  than  that  which  was  ap- 
proved of  and  employed  by  the  fikthers  of 
our  En^ish  literature. 

Your  work  will  be  translated.  Smith, 
into  French  and  German,  and  other  Euro* 
nean  languages.  I  am  sincerely  slad  of  it. 
it  is  supposed  abroad  Uiat  a  popmar  author 
must  depict  both  broadly  and  minutely  the 
manners  of  his  particular  nation — that  his 
sketches  of  character  have  reference  not 
only  to  individuak,  but  to  the  idosynoraay 
of  the  country  in  which  he  dwells.  Your 
works,  therefore,  will  be  reeeived  in  the  sa- 
loons of  Paris  and  Vienna*— it  maj  be  of 
St.  Petersburg^as  conveying  aocwrate  pio- 
tures  of  our  everyday  English  life ;  and  I 
need  hardly  remark  how  much  that  impres* 

Ision  must  tend  to  devate  our  natienal 
charaoter  in  the  « jea  of  an  intelligent  for- 
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eigner.  Laboring  under  old  and  absurd 
prejudioes,  be  perhaps  at  present  believes 
that  we  are  a  sober,  unmercurial  people, 
given  to  domestic  habits,  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  and  to  our  own  internal  im- 
provements. It  is  reserved  for  you,  Smith, 
to  couch  his  visionary  eye.  You  will  con- 
vince him  that  a  great  part  of  our  existence 
is  spent  about  the  doors  of  theatres,  in  tap- 
rooms, pot-houses,  and  other  haunts,  which 
I  need  not  stay  to  particularize.  You  will 
prove  to  him  that  the  British  constitution 
rests  upon  no  sure  foundation,  and  that 
it  is  based  upon  injustice  and  tyranny. 
Above  all,  he  will  learn  from  you  the  true 
tone  which  pervades  society,  and  the  altered 
style  of  conversation  and  morals  which  is 
universally  current  among  us.  In  minor 
things,  he  will  discover,  what  few  authors 
have  taken  pains  to  show,  the  excessive 
fondness  of  our  nation  for  a  pure  Saxon  no- 
menclature. He  will  learn  that  such  names 
as  Seymour,  and  Howard,  and  Percy — nay, 
even  our  old  familiars,  Jones  and  Robin- 
son— are  altogether  proscribed  among  us, 
and  that  a  new  race  hasr  sprung  up  in  their 
stead,  rejoicing  in  the  euphonious  appella- 
tions of  Tox  and  Wox,  Whibble,  Toozle, 
Whopper,  Sniggleshaw,  Guzlerit,  Ginger- 
thorpe,  Mugswitch,  Smuggle,  Yelkins, 
Fizgig,  Parksnap,  Grubsby,  Shoutowker. 
Hogswash,  and  Quiltirogus.  He  will  also 
learn  that  our  magistrates,  unlike  the 
starched  qfficial  dignitaries  of  France,  are 
not  ashamed  to  partake,  in  the  public 
streets,  of  tripe  with  a  common  workman — 
and  a  hundred  other  little  particulars, 
which  throw  a  vast  light  into  the  chinks 
and  crevices  of  our  social  system. 

I  therefore.  Smith,  have  the  highest  sat- 
isfaction in  greeting  you,  not  only  as  au 
accomplished  author,  but  as  a  great  national 
benefactor.  Go  on,  my  dear  fellow,  stead- 
fastly and  cheerfully,  as  jon  have  begun. 
The  glories  of  our  country  were  all  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  the  subject  is  a  hack- 
neyed one,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
revive  it.  Be  it  yours  to  chronicle  the  weak- 
nesses and  peculiarities  of  that  society 
idiich  you  frequent — ^no  man  can  do  it  bet- 
ter. Draw  on  for  ever  with  the  same  feli- 
citous pencil.  Do  not  fear  to  repeat  your- 
self over  and  over  again  ;  to  indulge  in  the 
same  styie  of  one-sided  caricature  ;  and  to 
harp  upon  ihe  same  string  of  pathos  so  long 
as  it  will  vibrate  pleasantly  to  the  public 
ear.  What  we  want,  after  all,  is  sale,  and 
I  am  sure  Uiat  you  will  not  be  disappoint- 
ed.   Use  these  hiBtsaa  freely  a0  you  please, 


in  the  composition  of  that  part  of  Silas 
Spavinhitch  which  is  not  yet  completed; 
and  be  assured  that  I  have  offered  them  dot 
in  an  Arrogant  spirit,  but,  as  some  of  our 
friends  would  say,  with  an  earnest  tendency 
and  a  serious  oneness  of  purpose.  Good- 
bye, my  dear  Smith  !  It  is  a  positive  pain 
to  me  to  break  off  this  letter,  but  I  must 
conclude.  Adieu !  and  pray,  for  all  our 
sakes  and  your  own,  take  care  of  yourself. 


Opbnimg  Off  RuNio  Barrows  in  Swsdbm. — 
The  Crown  Prince  has  lately  directed  several  of 
the  Runic  Barrows,  or  "giants'  graves,"  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Old  Upsala,  to  be  opened  at  his 
cost.  Oden*s  Hill  was  the  first  opened,  when 
clear  proofo  were  found  that  the  hill  was  not  formed 
by  nature  but  by  human  hands,  although  the  urn 
with  the  bones  of  the  individual  inhumed  therein, 
and  which,  in  all  probability,  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
hill,  had  not  been  found.  A  hearth,  formed  of  ex- 
traordinary large  bricks,  was  first  discovered  in  the 
interior,  and,  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-three 
yaids,  a  strong  wail,  of  large  pieces  of  granite,  rost- 
mg  on  a  solid  floor  made  of  clay ;  the  wall  formed 
the  corner  of  a  large  grotto  of  from  four  to  nine 
feet  in  height  Therowere  ashes  and  other  traces 
of  fire.  Unfortunately  the  advanced  period  of  the 
year  has  for  the  present  interrupted  the  works, 
but  they  will  be^sumed  in  the  summer. — Stock- 
hohn  paper, 

Prbachino  to  the  Dbaf  and  Dumb. — It  may 
not  be  generally  known  to  the  metropolitan  pub- 
lic, that  there  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  cfaApel 
in  Red  Lion  Square,  in  which  public  worship  is 
performed  twice  every  Sunday,  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  service  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England— singing,  and  the  music  of  the 
organ  being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  omitted.  The  ex- 
periment of  communicating  to  those  unfortunate 
persons  deprived  of  hearing  and  the  power  of  speech, 
a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  by 
means  of  those  *'■  signs'*  which  constitute  a  lan- 
guage in  themselves,  have  been  eminently  succesK- 
fuL  In  the  morning,  the  chapel  in  Red  Lion  Square 
is  attended  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  deaf  and  dumb 
persons.  Last  Sunday  evening  the  audience  con- 
sisted of  seventeen.  After  the  usual  prayers  hmi 
been  gone  through,  the  teacher  commented  at  con- 
siderable length,  by  means  of  gestures,  on  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  1st  Samuel;  his  audience 
seeming  to,comprehend  every  idea  which  hesouFht 
to  convey.  The  services  lasted  for  upwards  ofan 
hour  and  a  quarter. — London  paper. — FNearly  as 
large  a  coneregation  of  the  educated  dear  and  dumb 
has  assembled  in  Glasgow  every  Sabbath  for  years.] 

Liberality  of  Louis  Philippe. — The  Canter- 
bury  Jownal  states  that  a  French  brig,  lying  at  Erith, 
is  taking  in  a  cargo  of  4000  bbls.  of  gunpowder,  of 
English  manofactuie.  It  is,  however^the  intention 
of  Louis  Philippe— «  certain  event  occurring— only 
to  borrow  the  same ;  as  he  hopes  to  be  abk  to  re- 
turn the  gunpowder  to  the  English,  with  the  addi- 
tional compliment  of  shot-— AmcA. 
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THE   FACTS   AND  REVELATIONS  OF  MODERN  ASTRONOMY. 

1 .  A  Cycle  of  Celestial  objects j  for  the  use  of  Naval^  Mxhtary^  and  Private  Astronomersi 
Observed^  Reduced^  and  Discussed  by  Captain  WilHam  Henry  Smithy  R.N.j  R,  S.F,j 
£>.  C,L.  Sfc.    2  Vol  8t>o. 

2.  Thaiiqhts  on  some  Important  Points  relating  to  the  History  of  the  World.  By 
J.  P.  Nichol^  L.L.D.y  Professor  of  Astronomy  of  Glasgow,     1  Vol.    8vo. 

[Ths  ibUowliig  highly  interettiiig  iketeh  of  the  hcta  and 

yrooOMn  of  Modern  Afltionomy  betnjs  th«  learned  and  elo> 

qoent  pea  of  Sir  David  Breweter,  one  of  the  highest  liTing 

anthoritiee  on  this  sulitjeet     Thoo^  It  embraoes  sdentiflo 

datailB  of  some  minnteness,  it  preeents  tiie  leading  discoreries 
and  prfneiplee  of  the  scienoe,  in  a  form  more  oonoise,  Inoid  and 
instmotiTe  than  any  other  treatise  we  are  fluniliar  witiL  Ed.J 

In  the  two  interesting  works  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the 
general  reader  will  find  a  body  of  physi- 
oal  truth,  the  value  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  over-estimate.     In  the  ^'  Cycle  of 
Celestial  Objects"  by  Captain  Smith,  he 
will  find  all  the  great  truths  of  astronomy, 
embracing    the    most  recent    discoveries, 
clearly  and  accurately  described,  and  re- 
quiring little  or  no  mathematical  knowledge 
for  their  comprehension.     In  the  first  vol- 
ume, bearing  the  forbidding  title  of  Pro- 
legomenOy  he  gives  us  in  three  chapters,  an 
^^  introductory  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
astronomy,"  '^  a  glimpse  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem," and  ^^  a  glance  at  the  sidereal  hea- 
vens," and  it  concludes  with  a  chapter  '*'  on 
the  details  of  the  observatory,"  and  a  fifth, 
entitled  '^  Notanda  on  the  Bedford  Cata- 
logue."   These  Notanda  form  an  introduc- 
tory to  the  Bedford  Catalogue  itself,  which 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  volume 
and  embraces  the  "  Cycle  of  Celestial  Ob- 
jects which  forms  the  general  title  of  the 
work.      This  Cyde  or  Catalogue  contains 
a  description   of  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
celestial    objects,   including    double  and 
multiple  stars,  of  which  the  primaries  are 
in  Piaszi's  catalogue,  a  selection  of  clusters 
of    stars    and    nebulae   from  the    works 
of  Sir  William  and  Sir  John  Hersohel, 
together  with  the  most  interesting  of  the 
celestial  objects  inserted  by  Messier  in  the 
ConnaissancedesTempSy  for  1781.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  contents  will  show  the  reader 
the  number  of  phenomena  to  which  hb 
Attention  is  iMtUea. 


These  various  objects  are  described  with 
such  minuteness,  that  they  may  be  readily 
found  in  the  heavens,  and  the  observations 
upon  them  by  different  astronomers,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  domestic  and  foreign, 
have  been  collected  with  singular  care, 
while  the  account  of  Captain's  Smith  aim 
observations  and  researches  relative  to  many 
of  the  objects  of  the  Cycle,  give  a  charac- 
ter of  originality  to  his  descriptions.  The 
fourth  chapter  of  his  first  volume,  entitled, 
"  Details  of  the  Observatory,"  and  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  own  observatory  at 
Bedford,  and  of  the  instruments  with  which 
it  is  furnished,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to 
young  astronomers,  and  instructive  to  all. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  work,  Cap- 
tain Smith  displays  a  thorough  knowle(^e 
of  his  subject,  and  never  omits  to  associate 
with  the  grand  phenomena  of  the  heavens, 
that  great  Being  whose  handiwork  they 
show  foTthj  and  whose  glory  they  declare. 

In  Dr.  Nicholas  work  "  On  some  impor- 
tant points  relating  to  the  System  of  the 
World,''  he  treats  of  the  material  universe 
under  two  different  aspects, — as  represent- 
ed in  space  and  time  by  the  grander  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens — and  as  represented 
in  time  by  the  evolutions  of  individual 
globes,  Buoh  as  the  earth  which  we  inhabit. 
Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  he  describes 
the  structure  and  extent  of  the  sidereal 
arrangements,  and  explains  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  has  modified  his  former 
views  relating  to  the  constitution  of  nebu- 
lae ;  and  he  has  illustrated  this  part  of  his 
work  with  beautiful  and  highly  interesting 
engravings  of  the  more  important  nebulae, 
as  given  by  Sir  John  and  Sir  William  Her« 
schel,  and  as  more  recently  exhibited  in 
the  great  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse.  In  the 
seoond  part  of  lus  wosk,  he  treats  of  tba 
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analogy  of  the  planets  with  the  earth,  and 
of  the  epochs  of  evolution  through  which 
the  earth  has  passed, — of  the  subsidence 
and  elevation  of  seas  and  continents,  and 
the  instructive  phenomena  of  coral  reefs, 
and  islands ; — and  the  interesting  specula- 
tions of  M.  de  Beaumont,  respecting  the 
age  of  mountains,  and  the  diflPerent  epochs 
at  which  the  mountain  chains  of  our  globe 
were  raised  into  their  present  position,  are 
discussed  with  much  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence, and  illustrated  by  plates  and  dia- 
grams, which  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  popu- 
laritv  of  the  work. 

The  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this 
article,  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  either, 
and  still  less  both,  of  our  authors,  through 
the  whole  range  of  their  discussions,  and 
we  must  therefore  perform  the  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  giving  a  general  view  of  the 
system  of  the  universe,  and  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  phenomena  which  are  displayed 
in  nearly  every  one  of  the  planetary  Dodies 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  explore.  In 
following  this  plan  we  shall  carefully  ab- 
stain from  all  extravagance  of  speculation, 
and  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  those 
facts  and  phenomena  alone  which  must  com- 
mand universal  belief,  and  to  cautious  de- 
ductions which  reason  and  analog  will  not 
fail  to  confirm. 

The  first  and  grandest  object  which  ar- 
rests the  heavenward  eye  is  the  glorious 
SUN,  the  centre  and  soul  of  our  system,  the 
lamp  that  lights  it,  the  fire  that  heats  it, 
the  sceptre  Siat  guides  and  controls  it, — 
the  fountain  of  color,  which  gives  its 
aiure  to  the  sky,  its  verdure  to  the  fields, 
its  rainbow  hues  to  the  gay  world  of  flow- 
ers, and  the  ^^  purple  light  of  love"  to  the 
marble  cheek  of  youth  and  beauty.  This 
globe  of  fire  is  883,000  miles  in  diameter, 
or  111^  times  the  diameter  of  our  earth, 
and  is  500  times  larger  than  all  the  planets 
put  together.  It  seems  to  consist  of  a 
dark  nucleus,  which  is  seen  through  open- 
ings in  the  luminous  crust,  called  the  spots 
in  the  sun.  It  is  therefore  not  an  incan- 
descent globe,  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
with  M.  Arago,  that  its  light  is  that  of 
bnming  gas.  The  light  of  the  sun  moves 
with  the  velocity  of  192,000  miles  in  a  min- 
ute. It  b  composed  of  three  different 
oolon,  red,  yellow,  and  bine,  by  the  oom- 
btnation  of  whidi  all  the  different  colors  in 
nainre  are  prodoeed.  The  solar  light  has 
mot%  Une  uid  leas  red  in  it  than  the 
•itifidal  whittt  flamea  wHh  which  we  are 
teiiUar,  wdwim  ia  wy  nmadcable,  these 


artificial  white  flames  contain  many  specific 
rays  of  a  determinate  refrangibility,  which 
do  not  exist  in  the  sun's  light,  from  which 
they  have  probably  been  absorbed  either  in 
the  process  of  combustion,  or  during  the 
subsequent  passage  of  the  light  through  the 
solar  atmosphere.  The  sun  revolves  round 
his  axis  in  25  siderial  days,  and  occupies  a 
fixed  position  in  reference  to  the  other 
bodies  of  the  system.  Around  the  sun,  and 
at  the  distance  of  36  millions  of  miles,  the 

Slanet  Mercury  revolves  in    nearly  88 
ays.      Its  diameter  is  only  3140  miles, 
and  it  revolves  about  its  axis  in  24  hours 
and  5  minutes.     The  best  time  for  seeing 
this  planet,  which  exhibits  several,  of  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  from  a  little  more  than 
a  half  moon  to  a  thin  crescent,  is  about  one 
hour  and  three  quarters  before  sunrise  in 
autumn,  and  after  sunset  in  spring.     Mer- 
cury is  occasionally  seen  in  the  form  of  a 
round  black  spot,  passing  across  the  sun's 
disc,  a  phenomena  which  will  occur  on  the 
9th  November,  1848,  the  11th  November, 
1861,  and  on  the  4th  November,  1863.  Ae^ 
cording  to  Sir  William  HerschePs  observa- 
tions,  the   disc   of  Mercury  was  always 
equallv  luminous,  without  any  dark  spot  or 
ra^ed  edge;  but  M.  Schroeter  saw  not 
only  spots  but  mountains,  the  height  of 
two  of  which  he  measured,  and  found  one 
to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  height, 
and  the  other  about  ten  miles  and  three 
quarters,  or  near  thrice  as  high  as  Chim- 
borazo.     We  are  not  aware  that  these  ob- 
servations have  been  confirmed.      Captain 
Smith  looked  for  the  spots  on   Mercury 
through  his  achromatic    telescopes,    but 
though  he  did  not  find  them,  he  would  not 
have  omitted,  as  he  has  done,  all  notice  of 
the  observations  of  Schroeter.     The  teles- 
cope of  Lord  Rosso  will  soon  decide  these 
and  other  disputed  points  in  astronomy. 

Next  to  Mercury  the  planet  Venus 
revolves  round  the  sun  at  the  distance  of 
sixty-eight  millions  of  miles,  in  224  davs, 
16  hours,  performing  her  daily  revolution 
about  her  axis  in  23  hours,  21  minutes. 
The  diametCT  of  Venus  is  7700  miles,  or  a 
little  less  than  that  of  the  Earth.  This 
planet  is  known  even  to  the  most  illiterate 
observer,  as  the  splendid  morning  and 
evening  star,  which  occasionally  precedes 
the  rising,  and  follows  the  setting  of  the 
Sun.  She  shines  with  a  peculiar  bril- 
liancy, giving  a  distinct  shaaow  to  opaque 
objects,  and  she  exhibits  all  the  phases  of 
the  Moon.  Venus  was  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  as  a  morning  star  2600 
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jeara  ago,  and  is  also  noticed  by  Homer 
and  Hesiod.  Her  splendor  could  not  fail 
to  attract  popular  attention^  and  being  the 
nearest  planet  to  oar  Earth,  and  almost  of 
the  same  size,  astronomers  expected  to  dis- 
cover analogous  resemblances  between  the 
two.  Sir  W.  Hersohel  and  Schroeter  have 
examined  the  surface  of  Venus  with  pecu- 
liar care.  Both  of  them  observed  that  the 
light  is  strongest  at  the  outer  limb,  from 
which  it  decreases  gradually  to  the  interior 
edge.  Sir.  W.  Herschel  saw  spots  upon 
the  inner  margin  of  the  luminous  crescent, 
not  very  unlike  those  seen  long  before  by 
Bianchmi.  According  to  Scluroeter,  the 
li^t  at  the  inner  margin  terminatids  in  a 
ragged  edge,  and  the  cusps  or  horns  of  the 
planet  are.  alternately  blunt  and  sharp,  a 
phenomenon  which  Schroeter  supposes  to 
arise  firom  the  shadow  of  a  hi^h  mountain. 
This  astronomer,  who  noticed  that  one  of 
the  cusps  was  bent  like  a  hook,  with  a  pale 
blue  light  at  its  apex,  ascribed  the  appear- 
ance to  the  twilight  produced  by  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  planet.  Schroeter  mea- 
sured the  altitude  of  four  mountains  in 
Venus,  the  highest  of  which  were,  as  in 
Mercury,  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
highest  was  22  miles,  the  next  19,  another 
1 1^,  and  the  lowest  nearly  1 1  miles.  Judg- 
ing firom  analogy,  astronomers  expected  to 
find  a  moon  or  satellite  revolving  round 
this  planet.  Cassini,  and  Short,  and  Mon- 
taigne, declare  positively  that  they  saw  it ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  charge  of  dogma- 
tism which  Captain  Smith  has  made  against 
those  who  ascribe  this  observation  to  an 
optical  illusion,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
repeating  that  opinion.  It  is  surely  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  ^  false  image  of 
so  bright  a  planet  usurped  the  place  of  a 
satellite,  than  that  the  star  seen  by  Short 
and  others,  and  never  seen  since,  had  been 
blotted  out  of  existence.  We  have  our- 
selves been  summoned  to  see  the  satellite 
of  Venus,  and  soon  detected  the  origin  of 
the  false  speck   of   light.*     Venus,  like 

*  Captain  South  repeats  his  opinion  in  a  note, 
as  fellows:—"  Sir  David  Biewster  says  that*  Mr. 
Wargentin  had  in  his  possession  a  good  achio- 
Matie  telescope,  which  slwayt  showed  Venos  with 
such  a  satellite,  and  the  deception  was  discovered 
by  turning  the  telescope  about  its  axis.'  This, 
howefor,  must  be  a  menpUuumby.  for  it  is  irnpos- 
mhk  that  the  accoiata  oMerveis  cited  eonld  have 
been  dseeived  thfoiuh  so  gross  a  neglect"— ilte^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  109.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the  state- 
■lent  tnns  challenged  is  a  histon(^  fact,  and  that 
it  must  have  bean  very  pleasant  to  Mr.  Wargentin 
to  have  diseovared  the  illnsioa,  befose  he  annonne- 
edthe  discovery  of  a  sataUitB  to  Yenns.    If  the 
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Mercury,  occasionally  passes,  in  the  form 
of  a  dark  round  spot,  over  the  Sun,  but  no 
satellite  has  ever  been  seen  to  attend  her 
on  this  occasion.  Venus  will  pass  over  the 
Sun's  disc  on  the  9th  December,  1874,  and 
on  the  6th  December,  1882. 

The  next  body  of  the  Solar  System  is 
our  own  Earth,  our  planetary  home,  our 
birth-place,  and  soon  to  be  our  grave. 
Viewing  it,  as  we  are  now  doing,  as  the 
third  planet  in  order  £rom  the  Sun,  can  we 
doubt  that  it  is  a  globe  like  the  rest — 
poised  in  ether,  and  moving  round  the  cen- 
tral luminary  ?  Knowing  that  it  is  the 
seat  of  life,  and  the  abode  of  intelligence, 
can  we  doubt  that  the  other  planets  have 
their  inhabitants  as  well  as  ours  ?  The 
diameter  or  axis  of  the  Elarth,  round  which 
it  revolves  in  24  hours,  is  7898  miles,  and 
its  equatorial  diamet^  7924.  It  moves 
round  the  Sun  in  ^65  days,  6  hours,  and 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  Moon  or  Satellite, 
which  revolves  about  her  axis  in  27  days, 
8  hours,  the  time  also  of  her  revolution 
round  the  Earth,  at  the  distance  of  237,- 
000  miles  from  our  planet.  Her  diameter 
is  2160  miles.  Her  surface  is  composed  of 
hill  and  dale,  rocks  and  mountains,  but  no 
trace  of  water  exists,  and  no  appearance 
which  indicates  the  existence  of  living  be- 
ings. The  grand  object  of  the  refulgent 
lamp  of  night  is  doubtless  to  give  light  to 
our  globe,  and  to  regulate  the  tides  of  our 
ocean.  As  our  own  Earth  was  long  in  pre- 
paration for  the  occupation  of  man,  the 
Moon  may  in  like  manner  be  preparing  for 
the  reception  of  inhabitants.  According  to 
Sir  W.  Hersohel,  the  height  of  the  lunar 
mountains  which  he  measured  varies  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  three 
quarters ;  but  M.  Schroeter,  following  ano- 
ther method  of  measurement,  found  the 
insulated  mountains  so  hi^h  as  five  miles. 
The  surface  of  the  Moon  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  our  Earth,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
the  other  planets,  by  caverns  sometimes 
five  miles  in  depth,  and  40  miles  in  dia- 
meter. A  high  annular  ridge,  marked  with 
lofty  peaks  and  numerous  little  caviticN8| 
genenuly  surrounds  these  caverns,  and  in 
its  centre  an  insulated  mountain  is  often 
found.  ^'  The  strata  of  mountains,"  as 
we  have  elsewhere  observed,  ^'  and  the  in- 
sulated hills  which  mark  tne  disc  of  this 
luminary,  have  evidently  no  analogy  with 

telescope  had  a  stand,  the  detection  of  the  illasion 
would  nave  been  raofe  difilcult  No  person  who 
has  stndied  the  optical  illasioat  produced  in  tele- 
scopes, can  doubt  the  pofsability  en  the  fret 
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^086  in  onr  own  globe.  Her  mountainous 
scenery,  however,  bears  a  stronger  resem- 
blanoe  to  the  towering  sublimity  and  the 
terrific  ruggedness  of  Alpine  regions,  than 
to  the  lower  inequalities  of  less  elevated 
countries.  These  masses  of  rock  rise  at 
once  from  the  plains,  and  raise  their  peaked 
summits  to  an  immense  hetght  in  the  air, 
while  projecting  crags  spring  from  their 
rugged  flanks,  and  threatening  the  valleys 
below,  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  the  laws  of 
gravitation.  Around  the  base  of  these 
mghtfnl  eminences,  are  strewed  numerous 
loose  and  unconnected  fragments  which 
time  seems  to  have  detached  from  their 
piurent  mass,  and  when  we  examine  the 
rents  and  ravines  which  accompany  the 
overhanging  cliffs,  we  expect  every  moment 
that  they  are  to  be  torn  from  their  base, 
and  that  the  process  of  destructive  separa- 
tion which  we  had  contemplated  in  its 
effects  is  about  to  bo  exhibited  in  tremen- 
dous reality.  The  strata  of  Lunar  moun- 
tains called  the  Apennines,  which  traverse 
a  portion  of  the  Moon's  disc  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  rise  with  a  precipitous 
and  craggy  front  from  the  level  of  the 
Mare  Imbrium.  In  some  places,  their  per- 
pendicular elevation  is  about  4  miles,  and 
though  they  often  descend  to  a.  much  lower 
level,  they  present  an  inaccessible  barrier 
to  the  north-east,  while  in  the  south-west 
they  sink  in  gentle  declivity  to  the  plains." 
That  phenomena  like  these  are  the  results 
of  volcanic  action  and  of  earthquakes,  an- 
alo^  would  lead  us  to  believe— even  if 
astronomers  had  not  seen  very  distinct  in- 
dications of  active  volcanoes  in  the  dark 
part  of  the  moon.  Captain  Smith  saw 
near  the  centre  of  Aristarchus,  on  the  22d 
December,  1835,  "  a  light  resembling  that 
of  a  star  of  the  9th  or  10th  magnitude, 
appearing  by  glimpses,  but  at  times  bril- 
liant, and  visible  for  several  seconds  to- 
gether." He  saw  the  same  phenomenon  to 
great  advantage  on  Christmas-day,  1832, 
(1842  ?)  when  it  resembled  a  star  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  light  of  the  moon  is 
defective  in  all  the  specific  rays  which  are 
wanting  in  the  sun's  light,  and  it  is  polar- 
ised in  planes  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
polarization  from  rou^h  surfaces. 

Immediately  beyond  the  orbit  in  which 
we  perform  our  annual  round  lies  that  of 
of  Mars,  a  red-colored  planet  indicating 
an  atmosphere  of  great  density  and  extent, 
though  Sir  James  South  has  recently  shown 
that  it  cannot  be  very  eltensive.  Mars  re- 
volves about  his  axis  in  24  houifs,  39  mi- 


nutes, and  round  the  sun  in  nearly  687 
days.  His  distance  from  the  sun  is  142 
millions  of  miles,  and  his  diameter  4100 
miles,  not  much  more  than  half  that  of  the 
earth.  His  aspect  resembles  that  of  our 
earth,  showing  an  appearance  of  seas  and 
continents,  and  of  perpetual  snow  near  its 
poles.  Sir  J.  Herschel  pronounces  the  seas 
in  Mars  to  be  green,  and  the  land  red. 
The  face  of  Mars  changes  its  aspect  every 
12J  hours  owing  to  its  rotatation.  The  po- 
lar diameter  of  the  planet  is  one-sixteenth 
less  than  the  equatorial  one. 

ffitherto  we  have  been  surveying  worlds 
at  a  respeotfrd  distance  from  ea<m  other, 
and  having  days  and  nights,  and  seasons 
and  aspects,  of  the  same  character,  but  we 
now  arrive  at  a  region  in  space  where  some 
great  catastrophe  has,  doubtless,  taken 
place.  Beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars,  and  at 
the  distance  of  263  million  of  miles  from 
the  sun,  the  celebrated  M.  Piazzi  of  Paler- 
mo discovered,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801, 
a  small  planet,  Ceres,  which  revolved 
round  the  sun  in  1681  days,  and  its  diame- 
ter, according  to  W.  Herschel,  is  only  163 
miles,  while  Schroeter  makes  it  1624.  Dr. 
Olbers  discovered  another  small  planet, 
Pallas,  on  the  21st  March,  1802,  with  a 
diameter  of  only  80  miles  according  to 
Herschel,  or  2100  according  to  Schroeter, 
a  period  of  1703  davs,  and  a  distance  from 
the  sun  of  265  millions  of  miles.  On  the 
second  September,  1804,  M.  Harding  of 
Lilienthal,  discovered  a  third  new  planet, 
namely,  Juno,  with  a  diameter,  according 
to  him,  of  1425  miles,  a  period  of  1592 
days,  and  252  millions  of  miles  from  the 
sun.  These  strange  and  unexpected  dis- 
coveries led  Dr.  Oibers  to  believe  that  the 
three  planets  were  fragments  of  a  larger 
one  which  had  burst,  and  pursuing  this 
idea,  he  discovered,  on  the  29th  March, 
1807,  a  fourth,  namely,  Vesta,  250  miles 
in  diameter,  225  millions  of  miles  from  the 
sun,  and  revolving  round  him  in  1155  days. 
From  this  time,  it  was  always  considered 
probable  that  other  fragments  would  be 
found,  and  that  meteoric  stones  were  some 
of  the  lesser  pieoes  that  had  been  projected 
from  the  shivered  planet.  Many  meteoric 
stones  have  fallen  since  that  time,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  remark  by  M.  Cac- 
ciatore  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Smith  in  Sep- 
tember, 1835,  that  he  had  followed  a  small 
planet  (which  he  suspected  to  be  beyond 
Uranus),  for  three  nights,  and  afterwards 
lost  it,  no  hint  of  another  planetary  frao^ 
raent  had  been  given  by  astronomers.    (^ 
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the  Bill  December,  1845,  however,  M. 
Hencke  of  Driessen  in  Prussia,  disoovered 
a  fifth  small  planet,  vii.,  Astraa,  be- 
longing to  the  interesting  group  under  our 
notice.  It  ii  situated  at  nearly  the  same 
distance  from  the  sun  as  Juno,  and  has  a 
period  of  about  1500  days. 

From  this  quintuple  cluster  of  small 
planets,  which  nave,  doubtless,  originally 
formed  one,  and  which  have  established,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  a  law  of  planetary 
distances,  we  pass  to  still  more  remarkable 
bodies  of  our  system.  The  next  planet  in 
order  is  Jupiter,  a  body  of  huge  magnitude 
which  revolves  round  the  sun  in  4332  days 
14  hours,  or  about  twelve  years,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  485  millions  of  miles.  His  diame- 
ter is  no  less  than  90,000  miles,  a  globe  ihat 
would  occupy  nearly  one  half  of  the  moon's 
orbit.  This  magnificent  planet  revolves 
round  his  axis  in  9  hours,  56  minutes,  and 
his  equatorial  diameter  being  to  the  Polar 
one  as  14  to  13,  it  will  exceed  it  by  nearly 
6000  miles.  The  disc  of  Jupiter  differs 
from  that  of  all  the  other  planets  in  being 
crossed  with  a  number  of  bands  or  belts  of 
different  degrees  of  shade,  varying  at  differ- 
ent times.  Dark  and  bright  spots  have 
also  been  seen  on  his  disc,  phenomena  which 
indicate  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere,  and 
an  equatorial  arrangement  of  clouds,  as  if 
it  were  effected  by  an  agency  analagous  to 
that  of  our  trade  winds.  But  the  most  re- 
markable feature  in  this  planet  is  its  pos- 
session of  four  moons  or  satellites,  which, 
reokoninc  from  the  planet,  are  2508, 2068, 
3377,  and  2800  miles  in  diameter,  and  re- 
volve round  their  primary  in  42,  85,  171, 
and  400  hours  respectively.  These  satel- 
lites pass  over  the  disc  of  Jupiter,  and  are 
eclipsed  in  his  shadow,  or  behind  his  body. 
On  the  2d  of  November,  1681,  old  style, 
Molyneux  saw  Jupiter  without  any  of  his 
attendants — "  a  coniunction,^^  as  Captain 
Smith  observes,  "  which  will  require  more 
than  three  thousand  billions  of  years  to 
occur  agaiif.''  Captain  Smith  has  given  us 
the  following  very  aistinct  account  of  a  phe- 
nomenon which  has  recently  very  much 
perplexed  astronomers  : — *•*'  On  the  26th  of 
June,  1828,  I  was  watching  the  second  sa- 
tellite of  Jupiter,  as  it  gracraally  approached 
to  transit  its  disc.  It  appeared  in  contact 
at  about  half-past  ten,  and  for  some  mi- 
nutes remainea  on  the  edge  of  the  limb, 
until  it  finally  disappeared  in  the  body  of 
the  planet.  At  least  12  or  13  minutes 
must  have  elapsed,  when  I  peroeived  the 


same  satellite  outside  the  disc,  where  it  re- 
mained distinctly  visible  at  least  four  mi- 
nutes." Mr.  Maclean,  12  miles  distant 
from  Captain  Smith,  and  Dr.  Pearson,  35 
miles  distant,  saw  the  same  phenomenon  on 
the  same  eveuing. 

The  next  step  in  our  progress  from  the 
sun  presents  us  with  the  plimet  Saturn,  a 
world  as  far  surpassing  Jupiter  in  die  no- 
velty of  its  features,  as  Jupiter  did  the 
other  planets.  Its  mean  distance  from  the 
sun  is  about  890  millions  of  miles;  the 
length  of  its  year,  or  period  of  revolution, 
29  years  and  155  days,  and  the  time  of  its 
diurnal  rotation  10  hours,  26  minutes.  Its 
diameter  is  76,000  miles ;  but  his  most  re>* 
markable  feature  is,  that  he  is  suspended  in 
the  middle  of  a.  broad  luminous  ring,  the 
outer  diameter  of  which  is  176,418  miles, 
and  its  inner  diameter  1 17,339  miles.  This 
ring  consists  of  two  rings  separated  by  an 
interval  of  1791  miles,  the  inner  diameter  of 
the  outer  ring  being  155,272  miles,  and  the 
outer  diameter  of  the  inner  ring  151,690 
miles.  The  distance  of  the  ling.  from  the 
body  of  the  planet  is  19,090  miles ;  but 
what  is  very  remarkable,  the  planet  is  not 
in  the  exact  centre  of  the  ring,  but  is  nearer 
the  west  side  of  it,  the  left  vacancy  being 
11  073",  and  the  nght  one  11288  .  The 
outer  ring  has  been  observed  by  sevend  as- 
tronomers to  be  divided  into  two  rinffs. 
Other  observers,  however,  have  been  unable 
to  see  this  second  division  in  the  ring,  and 
we  must,  therefore,  wait  for  Lord  Rosse's 
observations  before  we  can  regard  that  divi- 
sion as  an  ascertained  fact.  Saturn  has 
the  fonn  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  equato- 
rial being  to  the  polar  diameter  as  12  to  11. 
The  surface  of  ms  disc  is  diversified  with 
belts  parallel  to  the  equator.  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel  observed  five,  one  of  which  was  bright, 
uniform,  and  broad,  and  dose  to  it  was  a 
dark  belt  divided  by  two  narrow  white 
streaks,  so  that  he  saw  three  dark  belts  and 
two  bright  ones,  occupying  a  wider  space 
than  the  belts  of  Jupiter.  In  addition  to 
these  splendid  lin^,  which  must  furnish 
the  planet  with  a  blaze  of  light,  he  is  illu- 
minated by  no  fewer  than  Beven  satellites, 
placed  at  the  distance  of  120,000,  150,000, 
190,000,  243,000,  340,000,  788,000,  and 
2,297,000  miles,  and  revolving  in  23  hours, 
1  day,  9  hours,  1  day,  21  hours,  2  davs,  18 
hours,  4  days,  12  hours,  15  dajrs,  23  hours, 
and  79  days,  ei^t  hours.  The  two  inner- 
most were  disoovered  by  Sir  W.  Hetschel, 
the  sixth  by  Huygens,  and  all  the  rest  by 
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Cassini.  Captain  Smith  states,  that  he 
believes  that  '^  all  the  seven  satellites  were 
visible  in  Sir  James  South's  great  refiractor 
in  February,  1830." 

Till  the  year  1781,  Saturn  was  consi- 
dered the  remotest  planet  of  our  system ; 
but  Sir.  W.  Herschel,  on  the  13th  March 
of  that  year,  discovered  a  new  planet,  now 
called  Uranus,  situated  far  beyond  the  re- 
gion of  Saturn.  It  revolves  round  the  sun 
m  84  years,  at  the  distance  of  1800  mil- 
lions of  miles.  Sir  W.  Herschel  discovered 
six  satellites,  which  revolve  round  the  pla- 
net in  5  days,21  hours,  8  days,  17  hours,  10 
days,  23  hours,  13  days,  1 1  hours,  38  days, 
2  hours,  and  107  days,  17  hours,  at  the  dis- 
tances of  13,120  miles,  17,022,  19,845, 
22,752,  45,507,  91,008  miles  respectively. 

At  the  enormous  distance  from  the  sun 
which  we  have  now  reached,  we  believed, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that 
the  solar  system  terminated.  The  late  M. 
Caodatore,  the  successor  of  Piazzi,  had  in- 
deed declared,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  had 
followed  for  three  days  a  moving  star, 
whidi,  from  the  slowness  of  its  motion,  he 
suspected  to  be  beyond  Uranus ;  but  the 
conjecture  excited  no  other  feeling  but  that 
of  grief,  that  he  should  not  have  continued 
his  search  for  so  interesting  a  body.  At 
the  time  we  are  now  writing,  however,  the 
discovery  of  a  new  planet  beyond  Uranus 
has  been  announced  to  the  scientific  world 
— a  discovery  which  will  ever  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  grandest  triumphs  of  astro- 
nomical science.  To  discover  a  planet  by 
the  ordinary  process  of  observation,  is  an 
act  of  no  greater  merit  than  that  of  dis- 
covering a  comet,  or  any  other  celestial 
object ;  but  to  predict  the  existence  of  a 
planet  from  phenomena  which  indicated  its 
existence,  is  one  of  the  finest  achievements 
which  philosophy  has  ever  performed.  In 
comparing  the  calculated  with  the  observed 
places  or  Uranus,  a  discrepancy  appeared 
which  could  not  be  explained  by  any  of  the 
perturbations  produeea  by  the  other  plan- 
ets. The  deviation  in  question  seemed  to 
be  owing  to  the  disturbing  action  of  a 
planet  more  distant  than  Uranus.  M.  Le 
Verrier  undertook  the  problem  of  comput- 
ing the  probable  place  of  the  supposed 
planet,  from  the  nature  and  amount  of  its 
perturbations  as  affecting  Uranus,  and  he 
seems  to  have  obtained  a  correct  solution 
of  it.  The  planet  was  actually  discovered 
on  the  23d  of  September,  at  Berlin,  bv  M. 
Qalle,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  ana  has 
been  stnoe  lera  at  Mr.  Bishop's  Observa- 


tory in  Regent's  Park.*  It  resembles  a 
star  of  the  9th  magnitude,  having  a  diame- 
ter of  three  seconds,  and  a  volume  230 
times  that  of  the  Earth.  Mr.  Hind  saw 
the  disc  with  a  power  of  320.  Its  motion, 
which  is  at  present  retrograde,  amounts  to 
two  or  three  seconds  of  time  daily.  On 
the  24th  of  September,  at  ff'  54'  40".9,  its 
right  ascension  was  328®  18'  14".3,  and  its 
declination  13*^  24'  29".7  south.  On  the 
30th  September,  at  8^  16'  21",  mean  time 
at  Greenwich,  its  r^ght  ascension  was 
328®  3'  8".6,  and  its  south  declination 
130  27'  20".  In  conformity  with  Bode's 
law,  its  distance  will  be  about  3453  mil- 
lions of  miles,  and  its  periodic  time  about 
1723  years,  and  if  there  should  still  be 
another  planet,  its  distance  would  be 
nearly  7000  millions*  of  miles.  With  a 
Newtonian  reflecting  telescope  20  feet  in 
focal,  and  with  an  aperture  of  24  inches, 
and  powers  of  from  316  to  567,  Mr.  Las- 
sels  of  Liverpool  has  examined  this  planet, 
and  has  announced  (in  The  Times)  the 
probability  that  it  has  a  ring  like  Saturn, 
and  a  satellite.  "On  the  3d  October," 
he  says,  "  at  about  8f  hours,  I  observed 
the  platiet  to  have  apparently  a  very  ob- 
liquely situated  ring,  the  major  axis  oeing 
seven  or  eight  times  the  length  of  the  mi- 
nor, and  having  a  direction  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  a  parallel  of  declination.  At  the 
distance  of  about  three  diameters  of  the 
disc  of  the  planet  northwards,  and  not  far 
from  the  plane  of  the  ring,  but  a  little  fol- 
lowing, there  was  situate  a  minute  star, 
having  every  appearance  of  a  satellite.  I 
observed  the  planet  again,  about  two  hours 
later,  and  noticed  the  same  appearances. 
•  •  •  With  regard  to  the  existence  of 
the  ring,  I  am  not  able  absolutely  to  de- 
clare it,  but  I  received  so  many  impressions 
of  it,  always  in  the  same  form  and  direc- 
tion, and  with  all  the  different  magnifying 
powers,  that  I  feel  a  very  strong  persuasion 
that  nothing  but  a  purer  state  of  atmos- 
phere is  neoessury  to  enable  ipe  to  verify 
the  discovery.  Of  the  existence  of  a  star 
having  every  aspect  of  a  satellite,  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Afterwards  I 
turned  the  telescope  to  the  Georgium  Sidua 
(  Uranu8)y  and  remarked  that  the  brightest 
two  of  h^  satellites  were  both  obviously 


*  The  CiOM  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  his  been 
eonftrred  upon  IL  Le  Vtrxier  and  Bl  Galle.  It  ii 
propoMd  by  Le  Venier,  we  aodentuMl,  to  call  it 
Narru MB.  M.  Galle prapoee  Jam  os.— onc/icc,  wt 
pretume,  for  the  mathematical,  and  om  lor  ^m 
phytieal  difcoiveier  of  the  planet 
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brighter  than  this  small  star  acoompanying 
L.e  Verrier's  planet." 

Sinoe  the  preoeding  paragraph  was  print- 
ed, Professor  Challis,  of  Cambridge,  has 
oommnnicated  to  the  Athctnettm*  some  in- 
teresting information  respecting  the  history 
and  discovery  of  the  new  planet.  From 
this  communication  it  appears  that,  pre- 
▼ions  to  January,  1843,  Mr.  Adams,  an 
under-gradnate  of  that  university,  had  en- 
deavored to  account  for  the  anomalies  in 
the  motions  of  Uranus  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  more  distant  planet.  The  necessity, 
however,  of  preparing  himself  for  the  ex 
aminations  for  the  academical  distinction 
vrhich  he  obtained  in  January,  1843,  left 
him  no  time  for  pursuing  the  research.  In 
the  course  of  1843,  he  arrived  at  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  position  of  the  new 
planet,  but  having  employed  only  a  small 
number  of  observations  of  Uranus,  he  ob- 
tained in  February,  1844,  through  Profes- 
sor Challis,  from  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
the  early  Greenwich  observations  then  in 
course  of  reduction.  With  these  materials, 
Mr.  Adams  proceeded  in  his  inquiry,  and 
in  September,  1845,  he  communicated  to 
Mr.  Challis  hb  values  of  the  heliocentric 
longitude,  eccentricity,  place  of  perihelion, 
and  mass  of  the  supposed  planet. f 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1846,  Professor 
Challis,  ^ded  by  a  paper  drawn  up  for 
him  by  Mr.  Adams,  commenced  with  the 
Great  Northumberland  Achromatic,  a  sys- 
tematic search  for  the  planet.  On  the  30th 
June,  he  observed  all  the  stars  even  to 
those  of  the  11th  magnitude,  in  a  zone  9 
minutes  broad.  On  the  4th  of  August,  he 
took  a  broader  zone,  '^  and  recorded  a  place 
of  the  planet. ^^  On  the  12th  of  August,  he 
met  with  a  star  of  the  8th  magnitude  in 
the  9  minute  zone  which  did  not  contain  it 
on  the  30th  July.  "  Of  oourse,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Challis,  ^^  this  was  the  planet,  the 
place  of  which  was  recorded  a  second  time 
in  four  days  of  observing.  "J  The  follow- 
ing were  the  positions  of  the  planet  on  the 
4th  and  12th  of  August : — 

Alia;.  4. 13»»  36»  26*  R.  Ascens.     21"»  58"14".70 

N.  Pol.  Di<t.  192«  37'  32".20 

•  For  October,  17, 1846^  No.  990,  p.  1069. 

t  M.  Le  Venier,  in  an  investigation  published  in 
June,  1846,  assigned,  as  Professor  Challis  states, 
▼ery  nearly  the  same  heliocentrical  longitude  to 
the  planet  as  Mr.  Adams  did,  *'  but  ^ve  no  results 
respecting  its  mass  and  the  form  of  its  orbit'' 

X  Mr.  Adams  and  Professor  Challis  concur  in 
proposing  for  the  planet  the  name  Octamtif  a  word 
which  a  Latin  scholar  only  can  pronouncs. 


Aug.  12,  13^  3-  26*  R.  Ascen.      21^  5V^  26'M3 

N.PoLDi8tl03o  2-      0".2 

The  following  elements  of  the  planet's 
orbit  have  been  deduced  by  Mr.  Adams 
from  Uiese  positions  compared  with  more 
recent  ones : — 

Distance  of  the  planet  from  the  Sun, 

the  Earth  beins  1.         .  3005 

Inclination  of  Orbit,          .                 .  1^451 

Longitude  of  descending  node,           .  309*^43' 

Heliocentric  longitude,  August  4,       .  326«39' 

The  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun 
is  less  than  the  theory  nad  indicated,  and 
also  less  than  it  should  be  by  Bode's  law. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  assert  that 
we  have  reached  the  limits  of  our  system, 
especially  at  the  present  moment,  when  we 
have,  since  1781,  extended  that  system 
from  an  orb  of  1800  millions  of  miles  in 
diameter,  namely,  that  which  is  bounded 
by  Saturn's  orbit,  to  one  of  6906  millions 
of  miles,  or  that  which  is  included  within 
the  orbit  of  Le  Verrier's  planet, — that  is, 
when  we  have  extended  it  nearly  ybtir  timea 
its  former  diameter.  There  is,  however,  a 
probable  limit  to  every  planetary  system. 
When  the  light  and  heat  of  the  central  sun 
has  become  so  diffuse  and  weakened  by  dis- 
tance, that  they  are  scarcely  capable  of 
producing  the  effects  which  we  ascribe  to 
them,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that 
we  have  reached  the  boundaries  of  the  sys- 
tem. Even  on  the  surface  of  Uranus  and 
of  Le  Verrier's  planet,  their  influence  must 
be  feeble  indeed.  In  the  former,  the  li^t 
of  the  sun  is  to  that  which  we  enjoy  on 
the  earth  as  3  to  1000,  while  in  the  latter 
it  is  only  as  7  to  10,000,  that  is,  on  Ura- 
nus the  light  is  only  y^,  and  on  Le  Ver- 

rier's  planet  only  x^rv^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  upon 
the  earth.  If  there  should  still  be  another 
planet,  which  unexplained  perturbations  in 
Le  Verrier's  planet  may  indicate,  the  light 
upon  it  will  be  only  j^inr  ^^  ^^^  earth's 
light — a  glimpse  altogether  insufficient  for 
eyes  like  our. 

After  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
preceding  statement,  we  could  scarcely  an- 
ticipate any  controversy  respecting  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  discoverers  of  the 
planet.  Mr.  Adams  appears,  according  to 
our  present  information,  to  have  been  the 
first  to  predict  its  existence  and  its  place, 
and  as  M.  Galle  did  not  discover  the  pla- 
net till  the  23d  of  September,  while  Pro- 
fessor Challis  obawved  its  place  on  the  4th 
and  12th  of  August,  seven  weeks  previous 
to  the  first  Berlin  observation  of  it,  we 
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should  have  thought  it  equally  clear  that 
he  was  the  true  practical  discoverer  of  it. 
But  Professor  Challis  has  made  such  a 
statement  near  the  end  of  his  letter,  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  discovery  of  the  planet ;  and  unless  he 
give  some  explanation  of  his  language,  we 
are  sure  that  as  the  foreign  claimants  first 
published  their  discovery,  it  will  be  urged 
against  him  with  all  the  feeling  of  national 
rivalry.  "  A  comparison,"  says  he,  "  of 
the  'observation  of  July  30  and  August  12, 
would^  according  to  the  principles  of  search 
which  I  employed,  have  shoxcn  me  the  planet, 
I  did  not  make  the  comparison  of  it  till 
after  the  detection  of  it  at  Berlin^  partly  be- 
.cause  I  had  an  impression  that  a  much 
more  extensive  search  was  required  to  give 
any  probability  of  discovery^  and  partly 
from  the  press  of  other  occupations.  The 
planet,  however,  was  secured^  and  two  po- 
sitions of  it  recorded  six  weeks  earlier  here 
than  in  any  other  obcervatory, — and  in  a 
systematic  search  expressly  undertaken  for 
tiiat  purpose." 

Before  quitting  the  description  of  this 
wondrous  system  of  worlds,  let  us  contem- 


plate the  general  harmony  in  the  distance 
of  the  planets  from  the  sun.  Kepler,  the 
great  apostle  of  harmony  in  the  celestial 
spaces,  predicted  the  discovery  of  a  planet 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  The  discovery 
of  Uranus,  in  1781,  directed  the  attention 
of  German  astronomers  to  this  inquiry,  and 
in  1789,  Baron  von  Zach  actually  published 
in  the  Berlin  Almanac  for  that  year,  the 
elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet  which 
ought  to  be  found  between  Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter !  He  makes  its  distance  from  the  sun 
2082  (that  of  the  earth  being  1),  or  260 
millions  of  miles,  and  its  period /our  years 
and  nine  months.  After  the  discovery  of 
Ceres,  having  almost  this  very  distance 
and  period,  in  1801,  Professor  Bode  of 
Berlin  communicated  to  the  Baron  his  em- 
pirical law  of  the  planetary  system,  in 
w{iich  the  distance  between  the  orbits  of 
any  two  planets  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
that  between  the  orbits  of  the  next  two 
planets  nearer  the  sun,  and  one  half  the 
distance  of  the  next  two  planets  from  the 
sun.  This  very  ingenious  relation  is  shown 
more  clearly  in  the  following  table  : — 


Distance  from  Sun. 
Mercury, 

Venus 


Law  of  Distance. 


=  4 


Garth, 

Mars, 
Ceres, 
Pallas, 

Juno, 

Vesta, 

Astraea, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

Uranus, 

New  Planet, 
Distance  of  other  \    772 
Planets,  if  they;  1540 


4 

7 
10 
16  =  4  +  3  X  2* 


4  +  3  X  2<>  =  4  + 

=  4  + 
=  4  + 


4  +  3  X  21 


3 

6 
12 


28  =  4  +  3x2»  —  4+    24 


52  =  4  +  3  X  2*  = 
100 
196  = 
388  = 


exist, 


)  3076  = 


=  4  +  3x2* 

4  +  3  X  2«  : 

4  +  3x2^  = 
4  +  3x2® 
4  +  3  X  2» 
4  +  3x2'® 


4+  48 
4+96 
4+  192 
4  +  384 


Had  Kepler  been  alive,  he  would  have 
predicted  the  discovery  of  planets  at  the 
three  last  of  these  stations,  in  order  that 
the  system  might  terminate  with  the  tenth 
power  of  2,*  and  that  the  number  of  the 

•  At  present  the  number  of  primary  planets  is 
only  MINX,  a  number  with  which  the  worshippers 
of  the  muses  will  be  satisfied.  If  we  reckon  each 
of  the  small  planets  separately,  we  have  tht  ill- 
omened  number  of  thibtebn. 


planets  (reckoning  the  5  asteroids  one,) 
might  be  twelve.* 

*  Captain  Smith  has  given  us — without  mention- 
ing to  whom  we  owe  them — the  following  singu- 
lar astronomical  coincidences  respecting  the  sim, 
fiKKHi,  and  tarth  :•— 
Earth's  diameter  (miles)  7,913  z  110  »=:  870,320,— 

the  estimated  diameter  of  the  smm. 
Sun*s  diameter  870,320  x  110  »  95,735,200,— ave- 
rage mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  nm. 
Moon's  diameter  2,160  x  110  »  237,e00,--aveiBge 
mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth. 
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Having  thus  conducted  onr  fellow-travel- 
lers from  the  centre  to  tKe  verge  of  the 
planetary  system, — from  the  effmgent  orb 
of  day  to  ^at  almost  cimmerian  twilight 
where  Phcebus  could  scarcely  see  to  guide 
his  steeds,  let  us  ponder  awhile  over  the 
startling  yet  instructive  sights  which  we 
have  encountered  in  our  course.  Adjoin- 
ing the  Sun,  we  find  Mercury  and  Venus, 
with  days  and  seasons  like  our  own,  vary^ 
ing  only  with  the  peculiarity  of  their  posi- 
tion. Upon  reaching  our  own  planet,  w& 
recognise  in  it  the  same  general  features, 
but  we  find  it  larger  in  magnitude,  and 
possessing  the  additional  distinction  of  a 
satellite  to  enlighten  it,  and  a  race  of  liv- 
ing beings  to  rejoice  in  the  pre-eminence. 
In  contrast  with  Mars,  our  Earth  still 
maintains  its  superiority  both  in  size  and 
equipments ;  but  upon  advancing  a  little  far- 
ther into  space,  our  pride  is  rebuked  and 
our  fears  evoked,  when  we  reach  the  gol- 
gotha  of  our  system,  where  the  relics  of  a 
once  mighty  planet  are  revolving  in  dis- 
severed orbits,  and  warning  the  vain  astro- 
nomer of  another  world,  that  a  similar  fate 
may  await  his  own.  Dejected,  but  not 
despairing,  we  pass  onward,  and  as  if  in 
bright  contrast  with  the  desolation  we  have 
witnessed,  there  bursts  upon  our  sight  the 
splendid  orb  of  Jupiter,  eleven  times  the 
diameter  of  our  own  globe,  and  proudly 
enthroned  amid  his  attendant  torch-oearers. 
When  compared  with  so  glorious  a  crea- 
tion, our  earth  dwindles  into  insignificance. 
It  is  no  longer  the  monarch  of  the  planetary 
throng,  and  we  blush  at  the  recollection  that 
sovereigns  and  ponti£&,  and  even  philoso- 
phers, made  it  the  central  ball,  round  which 
the  Sun  and  Moon  and  planets,  and  even 
stars,  revolved  in  obsequious  subjection. 
The  dignity  of  being  the  seat  of  intellectual 
and  animal  life,  however,  still  seems  to  be 
our  own,  and  if  our  globe  does  not  swell  so 
largely  to  the  eye,  or  shine  so  brightly  in 
the  night,  it  has  yet  been  the  seat  of  glori- 
ous dynasties — of  mighty  empires — of  he- 
roes that  have  bled  for  their  country — of 
martyrs  who  have  died  for  their  faith,  and 
of  sages  who  have  unravelled  the  very  uni- 
verse we  are  surveying.  Still,  however, 
does  the  thought  loom  on  the  mind's  hori- 
zon, that  the  gigantic  planet  which  we  are 
undervaluing  may  be  teeming  with  life 
more  pure  and  noble  than  our  own, — with 
heroes  who  have  never  drawn  the  sword 
against  truth  and  liberty, — ^with  martyrs 
who  have  never  died  for  error, — and  with 
sages  who  have  never  denied  their  God. 


Pursuing  our  outward  course,  a  new  wonder 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  gorgeous  appen- 
dages of  Saturn,  encircled  with  his  triple 
halo  of  rings,  and  lighted  up  with  his  se- 
ven moons.  Does  this  magnificent  and 
splendid  arch,  whose  circuit  is  seven  times 
that  of  our  own  globe,  span  the  azure  vault 
of  Saturn  merely  to  delight  the  prying  as- 
tronomer, and  do  his  seven  bright  attend- 
ants serve  but  to  try  his  telescopes  ?  Ad- 
vancing onward,  we  encounter  Uranua  with 
his  six  pledges  that  he  is  the  seat  of  life  ; 
and  after  passing  the  New  Planet,  which 
awaits  the  scrutiny  of  science,  at  the  fron- 
tier of  our  system,  we  reach  what  is  the  re- 
gion, and  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
home  of  comets. 

Comets,  or  wandering  staors  as  they  have 
been  called,  are  those  celestial  bodies  which 
appear  occasionally  within  the  limits  of  the 
Solar  System.  They  move  in  elliptical 
orbits,  in  one  of  the  foci  of  which  the  Sun 
is  placed ;  but  unlike  the  planets,  whose 
orbits,  excluding  the  asteroids,  are  never 
inclined  more  than  seven  degrees>  to  the 
ecliptic,  and  which .  alwaya  move  from  west 
to  east,  the  comets  move  in  orbits  inclined 
at  all  possible  angles,  and  move  in  all  pos- 
sible directions.  No  fewer  than  between 
^x  and  seven  hundred  comets  have  been  re- 
corded, and  the  orbits  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty  have  been  calculated ;  and  as 
there  are  times,  when  so  far  as  astronomers 
know,  there  is  not  one  of  these  comets 
(excepting  those  of  Encke^  Biela,  and  De 
Faye)  ^^  within  the  limits  of  the  solar  svstem, 
their  movements  must  be  principally  ex- 
ecuted within  that  vast  region  which  lies 
between  the  nearest  known  fixed  star  a 
Centauri,  and  the  orbit  of  the  new  Planet, 
an  interval  equal  to  6000  times  the  dis- 
tance of  that  planet  from  the  Sim.  What 
is  their  occupation  there,  er  what  it  is  here, 
when  they  aro  our  visitors,  we  cannot 
venture  to  guess.  That  they  do  not  per- 
form the  functions  of  planets,  will  appear 
fron^  the  description  of  them  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  give,  and  there  is  no  appearance 
of  their  importing  anything  useful  into  our 
system,  or  their  exporting  anything  useful 
to  another.  Judging  from  the  immense 
portion  of  their  orbits  which  lie  beyond  our 
system,  we  are  disposed  to  imagine  that  the 
central  body  of  some  other  system  is  placed 
in  the  distant  focus  of  each  of  their  orbits, 
and  that  in  this  way  all  the  different  sys- 
tems in  the  universe  are,  as  it  were,  united 
into  one  by  the  intercommunication  of 
comets.     Were  our  planetary  system,  with 
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its  700  comets,  and  probably  as  many 
thousands  more,  to  be  surveyed  from  other 
external  systems,  a  mass  of  unresolvable 
nebulous  matter,  mixed  with  stars,  would 
doubtless  be  descried  by  powerful  teles- 
copes, and  exhibit  to  us  a  picture  analogous 
to  the  nebulous  combinations  by  which  as- 
tronomers have  been  so  much  perplexed. 

The  most  common  aspect  of  a  comet,  f^of^Vy 
hair,  is  that  of  a  faint  round  nebula, 
through  which  stars  are  visible.  In  ad- 
vancing towards  the  sun  the  luminous 
matter  becomes  bright,  and  at  last  shoots 
forth  a  long  train  of  light  called  its  tail. 
After  passing  the  sun  the  tail  becomes 
shorter  and  shorter  until  it  disappears,  and 
when  the  comet  has  receded  to  a  certain 
distance  it,  too,  disappears,  even  to  the  most 
powerfal  telescopes.  According  to  M. 
Arago,  there  are  some  comets  whose  lumi- 
nosity is  uniform,  others  which  have  a  nu" 
cleuB  j)T  condensed  portion  which  is  some- 
times transparent,  while  there  are  other 
comets  whidbi  are  more  brilliant  than  the 
planets,  and  whose  nuclei,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  are  opaque  and  solid.  The  comet 
which  M.  Gambard  saw  pass  over  the  Sun's 
disc  was  obviously  an  opaque  body.  The 
origin  and  nature  of  the  tails  of  comets 
have  excited  much  speculation.  Some- 
times their  tails  are  only  a  few  degrees  in 
length,  and  sometimes  they  stretch  even 
from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith.  In  some 
comets  the  tail  is  composed  of  streams  of 
diverging  light,  .of  which  six  have  been 
counted,  extending  from  the  nucleus  nine 
millions  of  millions,  and  all  of  them  bent 
in  the  same  direction.  These  streams  vary 
in  number  and  length  in  the  same  comet, 
as  was  seen  in  the  comet  of  1825,  when  ob- 
served at'  Paramatta.  Mr.  ,  Dunlop  as- 
sures us  that  the  tail  underwent  not  only 
continual  but  periodic  changes,  indicating 
^^  a  rotation  or  irregular  succession  of  the 
same  appearances,"  performed  in  19  hours 
and  36  minutes.  The  changes  of  figure 
were  very  sensible  in  a  short  time,  ^^  and 
made  their  appearance  generally  at  the 
head  of  the  comet,  sometimes  shooting  out 
from  one  tail,  and  sometimes  from  both, 
but  generally  making  their  appearance  first 
on  the  following  side  of  the  head."*  In 
the  splendid  comet  of  1811,  which  was  vi- 
sible for  ten  months  in  this  country,  the 
tail,  which  dbplayed  rapid  coruscations, 

•  The  nadw  wiU  find  in  the  J&ftfi6M*  Jbttrno/ 0/ 
9rime€  for  Jannaiy,  1837,  a  plate  by  Mr.  Dnnlop, 
containinfl;  avei^tm  drawing!  of  these  different 
states  of  the  comet 


consisted  of  two  diverging  beams  of  slightly 
colored  light,  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  18^,  and  a  little  bent  outward. 
The  length  of  the  tail  varied  from  about 
96  to  1 30  millions  of  miles.  The  nucleus 
of  the  comet  was  a  brilliant  spot,  estimated 
to  be  500  miles  in  diameter,  and  it  was 
separated  from  the  inner  svurface  of  the 
surrounding  disc  by  an  interval  of  36,000 
miles.  M.  Chaldini  observed  in  this 
c6met  ^^  certain  undulatory  ebullitions  rush- 
ing from  the  nucleus  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  a 
distAQce  of  more  than  ten  millions  of  miles, 
in  two  or  three  seconds  of  time."  The  comet 
of  1824  mocked  the  many  theories  of  come- 
tary  tails,  by  exhibiting  ttoo  tails  diametri- 
cally opposite,  the  one  on  the  Sun's  side 
being  smaller  and  fainter  than  the  other. 

The  first  great  comet  of  modem  times 
was  that  which  excited  so  much  notice  in 
London  in  the  month  of  December,  1680. 
It  continued  visible  for  four  months.  Its 
tail  was  120  millions  of  miles  long.  Its 
distance  from  the  sun,  when  greatest,  was 
127,000  times  the  distance  of  the  Earth 
from  the  Sun,  and  its  velocity  in  approach- 
ing the  Sun  was  so  enormous,  that  it 
moved  through  880,000  miles  in  an  hour, 
reaching,  at  its  perihelion,  to  within  144,000 
miles  of  the  Sun's  surface,  a  proximity  so 
great  that  it  may  be  one  day  be  drawn  into 
its  devouring  furnace.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
computed  that  its  heat  was  then  2000  times 
that  of  red  hot  iron,  from  which  it  would 
take  a  million  of  years  to  cool !  Dr.  Hal- 
ley  having  been  the  first  who  observed  this 
great  comet,  when  he  was  travelling  from 
Calais  to  Paris,  endeavored  to  represent  its 
motions  by  an  elliptic  orbit,  with  a  period 
of  575  years.  Hence,  he  was  led  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  the  comet  which  terrified 
the  Romans  at  the  death  of  CsBsar,  in  the 
year  44  before  Christ,  and  which  re-ap- 
peared in  A.  D.  531,  and  1106,  but  this  opi- 
nion does  not  seem  to  be  adopted  by  modem 
astronomers,  for  Humboldt  states  that  Encke 
has  ascribed  to  it  a  period  of  8800  years. 

While  Halley  was  occupied  with  the 
study  of  comets,  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  appearance  of  the  remarkable  comet 
of  1682,  and  having  determined  its  ele- 
ments, he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  same  as  that  which  appeared  m 
1531  and  1607,  with  a  period  of  about  76 
years.  In  consequence  of  the  period  before 
1682  being  fifteen  months  longer  than  the 
preceding  one,  this  delay  in  its  appearance 
was  ascribed  to  retardations  produced  by 
the  •action   of  the  planets  near  whidi  it 
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passed,  and  astronomers  were  accordingly 
induced  to  compute  these  influences  before 
it  re-appeared  in  our  system.  The  cele- 
brated Clairant,  assisted  by  Lalande,  found 
that  it  would  be  retarded  100  days  by  the 
attraction  of  Saturn,  and  561  by  Jupiter. 
In  the  month  of  November,  1758,  when  the 
comet  was  expected,  he  announced  that  it 
would  reach  its  penhelion  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1759.  It  actually  made  its  appear- 
ance in  December,  1759,  having  been  dis- 
covered by  George  Palitzch,  a  Saxon 
farmer,  and  it  arrived  at  its  perihelion  on 
the  13th  March,  1759,  only  thirty  days 
before  the  predicted  time. 

This  remarkable  body  was  again  expected 
in  1835,  and  it  was  discovered  at  Rome  on 
the  5th  of  August  of  that  year.  It  reached 
its  perihelion,  about  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, only  eight  or  nine  days  from  the 
predicted  time.  In  1531,  the  color  of  the 
comet  was  bright  stold  yellow :  in  1607,  it 
was  dark  and  livid :  In  1682  it  was  bright, 
and  in  1795  it  was  pale  and  obscure,  and 
in  1835  it  was  pale  and  faint.  Captain 
Smith  made  a  very  interesting  drawing 
of  it,  in  which  a  bright  central  point 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  sharp  cres- 
cent, having  its  concavity  turned  towards 
the  Sun,  a  round  nebulosity  extending  a 
little  beyond  the  cusp  of  the  crescent,  and 
running  out  into  an  oDscure  tail  of  no  great 
length.  M.  Arago  had  stated  in  his  able 
treatise  on  comets,  that  in  those  which  have 
tails  the  luminous  ring  encircling  the  nu- 
cleus is  closed  only  on  the  side  next  the 
Sun,  that  is,  it  has  a  crescent  form,  with 
its  convex  side  towards  the  Sun,  whereas, 
in  Captain  Smith's  drawing,  the  crescent 
was  turned  in  the  opposite  curection.* 

Lon^  as  is  the  j  oumey  which  this  comet  per- 
forms in  each  century,  it  is  short  compared 
with  that  of  1811,  to  which  Bessel  has  as- 
cribed a  period  of  3383  years,  and  Arge- 
lander  one  of  2888  years.  The  comet  of 
1763  is  supposed  to  have  so  long  a  period 
as  7334  years  and  Encke,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  ascribes  to  that  of  1680,  a 
period  of  8800  years  ;  but  we  cannot  place 
much  confidence  in  these  numbers.  The 
periods  of  comets  can  only  be  deduced 
from  their  successive  re-appearances. 

*  M.  Langier  his  lately  demonttiated  that  Hal- 
lejr*!  comet  of  1082  it  idebtieal  with  the  comet  of 
1378,  lecorded  in  Edwmid  Biof  s  Chinese  Catalos:ue 
of  Comets,  and  that  its  period  between  1378  and 
1835  has  varied  between  74.91  and  77.58  yean,  the 
mean  being  76  years  and  a  qaarter^ — Humboldt's 
JCifaiof,  p.  119, 


While  it  was  the  universal  belief  among 
astronomers  that  every  comet  wandered  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  system,  the 
shortest  period  being  76  years,  the  cele- 
brated Professor  Encke,  in  1819,  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  comet  of  such  a  short 
period,  scarcely  3^  years,  that  its  orbit 
was  included  in  our  solar  aystem,  its  re- 
motest part  extending  a  little  beyond  the 
orbit  of  Pallas,  and  the  other  reaching  to 
that  of  Mercury.  The  eccentricity  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  planet  Juno, 
and  it  moves  almost  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  Its  periods  between  the  years 
1786  and  1838,  have  been  regularly  di- 
minishing by  1  day  and  20  hours  in  each 
revolution.  This  comet  is  a  very  faint  one, 
bein£  just  visible  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
destitute  of  a  tail.* 

In  the  year  1826,  astronomers  were  again 
surprised  at  the  discovery  of  another  comet 
by  Captain  Biela,  which  has  a  period  of  64 
years,  and  whose  orbit  extended  beyona 
that  of  Jupiter,  hot  did  not  reach  the  orbit 
of  Saturn.  Its  light  was  still  fainter  than 
the  comet  of  Encke.  Its  orbit  came  so 
near  the  ecliptic,  that  it  passed  within 
18,000  miles  of  a  point  in  the  earth's  orbit, 
on  the  29th  October,  1832,  the  previous  an- 
nouncement of  which  in  Paris,  created  such 
alarm,  that  M.  Arago  was  called  upon  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  community.  The 
earth  arrived  to  that  point  of  its  orbit  about 
a  month  after  the  comet  had  passed  it,  biit 
the  distance  of  the  two  bodies  was  then  55 
millions  of  miles. 

A  third  comet,  moving  within  the  bounds 
of  the  planetary  system,  was  discovered  at 
Paris,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1843,  by 
M.  du  Faye.  Its  periods  is  7  years  and 
y^ths,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  orbit, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  a  cirdte  than 
that  of  any  other  comet,  and  which  is  in- 
cluded between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Saturn.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  comet  is  the  lost  comet  of  1770,  which 
appeared  from  the  computations  of  Lexell, 
to  have  had  its  orbit  changed  by  the  action 
of  Jupiter,  from  an  elongated  ellipse  to  an 
oval,  with  a  period  of  5^  years.  Although 
it  ought  to  have  reappeared  thirteen  times 
since  1770,  it  has  never  till  lately  been  seen 
by  astronomers.  Burckhardt  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  might  have  become  a  satel- 
lite to  Jupiter,  from  the  proximity  of  its 

•  A  very  full  account  of  this  comet  will  be  fbund 
in  the  Edmburg  Jommal  of  Sdmet  for  October,  1887, 
No.  ziT.,  p.  Sl73. 
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aphelion  to  tiiat  planet,  and  others  eon- 
jectnred  that  it  might  have  passed  near  the 
minor  planets,  and  imparted  to  Ceres  and 
Pallas  those  large  atmospheres  which  sur- 
rounded them,  and  which  do  not  exist  in 
Juno,  or  Vesta,  or  Astrsea.  But  its  reap- 
pearance in  1843  shows  that,  if  the  last  hy- 
pothesis be  true,  it  has  only  given  a  portion 
of  its  vapor  to  Ceres  and  Pallas. 

When  we  consider  the  great  number  of 
comets  which  have  been  actually  seen,  and 
recollect  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  their 
being  equally  distributea  in  space,  there 
would  be  nearly  250,000  of  them  that 
would  approach  nearer  the  sun  than  Ura- 
nus, we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  real 
comet  belongs  to  our  own  system,  and  are 
therefore  led  to  imagine  some  rational  ori- 
gin for  the  three  small  and  almost  telesco- 
pic comets  which  we  have  now  been  describ- 
ing as  deniiens  of  the  solar  system.  These 
three  bodies  are  as  remarkable  anomalies 
among  comets  as  the  five  fragments  of  one 
planet  are  in  the  planetary  system ;  and 
when  we  consider  their  proximity  to  the 
new  planets,  and  the  similarity  of  their 
orbits,  we  think  it  is  not  a  very  wild  supposi- 
tion that  they  may  have  been  formed  when 
the  ffreat  planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
was  Durst,  and  may  be  part  of  the  gases  or 
vapors  which  either  haa  been  imprisoned  in 
^  its  interior,  or  which  had  entered  into  the 
composition  of  its  atmosphere. 

Comets  have,  in  all  ages,  excited  terror 
and  alarm  among  nations,  and  we  can 
scarcely  venture  to  say  that  the  knowledge 
which  we  now  possess  of  their  nature  and 
movements  has  a  tendency  to  dissipate 
these  fears.  Comets  have  passed  near  the 
earth  and  may  pass  still  nearer ;  but  even  if 
they  should  not  produce  those  tremendnous 
effects  which  even  Laplace  has  indicated, 
and  if  their  great  rarity  and  rapid  motion 
should  hinder  them  from  acting  upon  eur 
seas,  or  changing  the  axis  of  our  globe,  a 
sweep  of  their  train  of  sas  or  of  vapor 
would  not  be  a  pleasing  sidutation  to  living 
beings.  We  know  nothing  of  the  gases  or 
the  exhalations  which  seem  to  compose  these 
anomalous  bodies  ;  they  may  be  acrid,  or 
they  may  be  poisonous,  and  we  should 
dread  more  being  suffocated  by  their  breath, 
than  stunned  by  their  blows. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  state 
that  a  planetary  system,  attended  with 
such  a  mass  of  comets  as  ours,  must  ap- 
pear, When  seen  from  a  distance,  as  a  nebu- 
lous mass  containing  stars.  When  we  con- 
sider the  great  length  and  breadth  of  the 


tails  of  comets  when  they  are  within  our 
system,  and  the  strange  and  unexpected 
fact,  that  the  nebulosities  of  comets  in- 
crease in  proportion  as  they  recede  from 
the  sun,  in  place  of  contracting,  as  we 
might  have  expected,  when  they  reach  a 
colder  region,  it  became  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty that  our  cometary  system  must  have 
Uie  appearance  of  a  nebula*  and  that  the 
matter  which  composes  comets  may  be  the 
unresolvable  nebulous  matter  in  many  parts 
of  the  heavens. 

When  the  advocates  of  the  undulatory 
theory  were  embarrassed  with  difficulties, 
they  entered  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  astronomical  theorists.  The 
existence  of  a  rare  elastic  medium,  diffused 
through  universal  space,  which  that  theory 
required,  was  regarded  as  the  resisting  me- 
dium which  retarded  the  motion  and  diort- 
ened  the  periods  of  comets;  and  the 
changes  in  the  period  of  Encke's  comet 
were  pronounced  to  be  the  undoubted  re- 
sult of  this  obstructing  force,  although  the 
very  opposite  effect  was  produced  on  Hal- 
ley^s  comet,  the  period  of  which  regularly 
increased  at  every  succeeding  return.  The 
theorist,  however,  is  never  perplexed,  and 
his  resources  never  fail.  Encke's  comet 
and  Halley's  move  in  opposite  directions — 
the  one  from  west  to  east,  and  the  other 
from  east  to  west ;  and  it  has  therefore  been 
suggested  that  the  luminiferous  ether  re- 
volves from  west  to  east,  in  virtue  of  a  ro- 
tary motion  communicated  to  it  by  the 
continued  motion  of  the  planets  in  the 
same  direction,  thus  producing  a  different 
effect  upon  the  two  comets!  When  we 
consider  the  nature  of  a  comet,  the  varia- 
tions in  its  phenomena  during  any  portion 
of  its  periooi,  and  the  striking  differences 
between  its  color,  its  brightness,  and  its 
apparent  magnitude,  at  its  successive  re- 
appearances, we  need  not  wonder  that  a 
body  thus  susceptible  of  .change,  and  actu- 
ally changed,  should  not  return  in  precisely 
the  same  period  of  time.  If  the  otner  com- 
ets, like  Encke's  expand  as  they  enter  the 
colder  recesses  of  space,  their  tails,  which 
are  even  when  near  the  sun  one  million  of 
miles  in  length,  may  encounter  other  ob- 
jects or  come  into  mutual  collision,  and 
thus  deprive  one  or  other  of  the  conflicting 

*Encke'g  comet,  ibr  example,  was  nearly  three 
timet  fuih&T  from  the  son  on  the  28th  October 
than  on  the  24th  December,  and  the  diameter  of 
its  nebulosity  was,  at  the  first  date,  316f440  miles, 
and  at  the  second  onlj  2ijB30  miles,  or  it  was  in- 
creased by  a  triple  distance  90  times. 
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bodies  of  a  portion  of  its  mass.  Otir 
knowledge,  in  short,  of  the  nature  and  de- 
sign of  comets,  of  the  functions  which  they 
perform  during  their  long  residence  in  for- 
eign climes,  is  so  utterly  insignificant,  that 
to  make  it  the  foundation  or  the  support 
of  any  theory  is  unworthy  of  a  sound  phi- 
losophy. Those  speculators,  who  believe 
that  there  is  a  compensatory  adjustment  in 
the  mutual  action  of  the  planets,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  solar  system  will,  if  left  to  itself 
have  an  eternal  duration,  will  not  readily 
admit  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium 
which  must  ultimately  destroy  it,  and  those 
who  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  believe  that  the 
sun  is  recruited  by  comets,  and  that  the 
vapors  of  comets,  when  rarified  and  dif- 
fused through  space,  may,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  own  gravity,  be  attracted 
down  to  the  planets,  and  become  inter- 
mingled with  their  atmosphere,  will  not 
consider  the  supposition  unreasonable  that 
a  comet  does  not  return  to  our  system 
either  of  the  same  tonnage  or  with  the 
same  freight. 

Having  thus  briefly  surveyed  the  plane- 
tary domains — those  glorious  spheres  of 
which  Omnipotence  has  given  the  liferent 
to  man,  and  to  other  beings — ^his  equals,  or 
perchance,  his  superiors ;  and  having  cast 
a  glance  at  those  pilgrim  stars  which  seem 
to  maintain  a  secret  correspondence  with 
our  own, — our  readers  must  now  transport 
themselves  across  aerial  steppes,  which,  un- 
ciieered  by  life  or  by  light,  stretch  from  the 
outer  planet  of  our  system  to  that  of  which 
the  nearest  star  is  the  Sun.  This  in- 
conceivable void,  measuring  more  than 
21 ,000,000,000,000  — twenty-one  million 
millions  of  miles  across  in  every  direc- 
tion upwards,  downwards,  and  around  us, 
separates  our  system  from  the  sidereal 
heavens.  These  heavens,  with  all  their 
host,  once  seemed  to  revolve  daily  round 
our  terrestrial  ball,  and  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous man,  believing  that  they  did, 
imprisoned  or  burned  the  philosophers  that 
proved  it  to  be  false.  To  an  eye  removed 
firom  the  earth,  and  at  the  verge  of  our 
system,  as  ours  Is  supposed  to  be,  the  very 
idea  becomes  ridiculous.  To  that  eye,  the 
earth  is  not  even  visible,  and  the  whole 
starry  creation,  and  the  sun  itself,  dwindled 
into  a  star,  stands  fixed  and  immoveable. 

•  "I  suspect,"  says  Sir  Isaac  Newton, "  that  the 
spirit  which  makes  the  lioest,  sabtilest,  aod  the 
best  part  of  our  air,  and  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  life  and  being  of  ail  things,  comes  prm- 


Here  reigns  universal  silence  and  repose. 
Nothing  moves  but  the  throbbing  heart — 
nothing  iis  heard  save  the  anthem  to  na- 
ture's Lord — great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works — ^Just  and  true  are  thy  ways. 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  survey  of  the 
sidereal  heavens,  we  should  fix  in  our  me- 
mory the  following  measures  of  celestial 
magnitudes  and  distances. 


BkUm* 
8,000 


-  80,000 

180.000 

-  880,000 

240,000 
96,000,000 

7,400,000,000 


Diameter  of  the  earth. 
Smallest  Diameter  of  Jupiter 

and   largest   diameter   of 

Saturn  ... 

Diameter  of   Saturn's  Ring 

nearly        .... 
Diameter  of  Sun,*     - 
Distance  of  the  moon,  from 

the  earth,  ... 

Distance  of  the  earth  from 

the  sun,        ... 
Distance  from  the  remotest 

planet  (the  New   Planet) 

from  the  sun,      ... 
Greatest  distance  of  the  comet 

of  1680,        -        -         -     12,000,000,000,000 
Distance  of  the  nearest  fixed 

star,  a  Centauri,      •       •    21,000,000,000,000 
Distance  of  61  Cyg;m,      -     558,000,000,000,000 

Whdn  the  observer  turns  his  attention  to 
the  heavens,  his  first  desire  is  to  know  the 
number  of  the  stars  which  are  visible  to 
his  naked  eye,  and  he  is  surprised  to  find 
it  much  less  than  he  anticipated.  Astro- 
nomers have  determined  that  in  both  hemi- 
spheres they  do  not  much  exceed  three 
thousand,  namely,  20  of  the  first  magnitude, 
70  of  the  second^  220  of  the  thirds  500  of 
thefourthy  690  of  the  fifth,  and  1500  of  the 
sixth.  But  the  number  of  stars  capable  of 
being  seen  by  the  telescope,  has  been 
reckoned  above  one  hundred  ndllian !  and  if 
we  now  regard  it  as  probable  that  all 
nebulse  are  clusters  of  stars,  as  in(ncated 
by  Lord  Rosse  having  resolved  by  his  great 
telescope  the  nebula  of  Orion,  the  number 
of  stars,  or  sunsy  or  systemSy  may  be  re- 
garded as  beyond  the  power  of  numerical 
expression. 

in  surveying  the  starry  heavens,  astro- 
nomers naturally  directed  their  attention 
to  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  Al- 
though the  smallest  of  our  planets,  when 
viewed  with  a  telescope  of  considierable 
magnifying  power,  exhibit  a  distinct  circu- 
lar disc,  yet  when  the  same  telescope  was 
directed  to  Sirius  Arcturua  and  others,  no 

•  The  numbers  here  given  are  sufficiently  accu- 
rate, and  most  of  them  are  easily  lemembeied. 
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trace  of  a  disc  was  seen,  and  the  star  ap- 
peared as  a  brilliant  point  of  light.  This 
fact  alone  demonstrated  that  they  were 
placed  at  an  enormous  distance  from  the 
earth  ;  bnt  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that, 
even  when  observed  with  good  instruments, 
the  same  stars  did  not  change  their  place 
in  the  heavens,  when  viewed  from  the  two 
extremities  of  the  earth's  orbit,  a  base  of 
190  millions  of  miles,  astronomers  despai]> 
dd  of  obtaining  anything  like  a  measure 
of  their  distance.  By  the  use  of  improved 
instruments,  however,  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  observation,  it  has  been  determined 
by  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Madear,  after 
years  of  incessant  labor,  that  the  parallax 
of  the  nearest  fixed  star  a  Centaurij  is  a 
little  more  than  nine-tenths  of  a  second, 
indicating  a  distance  so  enormous,  that  if  a 
sun  were  large  enough  to  fill  the  whole  of 
the  earth's  annual  orbit,  that  sun  would, 
when  seen  through  a  powerful  telescope, 
have  a  diameter  of  only  9-10th8  of  a 
second  !  *  The  celebrated  Prussian  astro- 
nomer. Professor  Bessel,  whose  death  the 
whole  scientific  world  is  at  present  deplor- 
ing, found  a  parallax  of  one-third  of  a 
second  in  the  double  star  61  Cygrdy'f  and 
M.  Struve  of  Pultova,  a  Russian  astrono- 
mer of  distinguished  reputation,  has  dis- 
covered a  parallax  of  a  quarter  of  a  second 
in  a  LyrcB^X 

After  the  telescope  had  undergone  con- 
siderable improvement,  the  attention  of 
astronomers  was  directed  to  what  are  called 
double  itarsj  or  to  two  stars  of  the  same  or 
of  different  magnitudes,  that  are,  or  appear 
to  be,  situated  near  one  another.  A  star 
will  appear  double,  or  will  be  optically 
double,  even  when  the  one  is  £ftr  removed 
from  the  other  in  space,  and  has  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  it ;  but  those  stars 
only  are  properly  called  double  stars,  or 
are  physically  double,  in  which  the  one 
revolves  round  the  other,  and  thus  forma 
what  is  called  a  Binary  System,  M. 
Argelander  has  endeavored  to  separate  the 
optically  double  stars  from  the  rest.  Se- 
lecting 27  double  stars,  whose  distances 
varied  from  32  seconds  to  7  minutes,  he 
found  that  13  were  physically  double,  9 

*  The  Mme  aitionomen  have  fonnd  in  Sirinii  a 
iwnUaz  "  not  greater  than  hml/tk  eeeond,  and  proba- 
bly muchlesa.^—Cyc2e  of  Cdatial  Obftett,  voLii., 
p.  163. 

t  Betsel  makes  it  0".313C,  which  giTee  for  the 
distanee  of  the  etar  6^,700  mean  dlstoncet  of  the 
eaitibi  fiom  the  aon,  or  68,481,900,000,000  miles. 

I  The  Astronomer  Royal  has  not  been  able  to 
confirm  this  result 


optically  so,  and  5  doubtful.  Conclusions^ 
however,  of  this  kind  cannot  be  received  as 
rigorously  true,  till  after  centuries  of  ob- 
servation, and  even  then  it  is  still  possible 
that  an  optically  double  star  may  be  a  sys- 
tem in  which  the  period  of  revolution  is 
extremely  sreat.  Captain  Smith  has  ffiven 
us  the  following  list  of  stars  optically 
double,  Argelander's  distances  being 
slightly  altered  in  accordance  with  his  own 
instruments. 


a  Lyrm  1    and  11  mag. 

aTauri  1    and  12 

a  Aquil9  ik  and  10 

/^Geminorum  2    and  12 


(« 


«< 


(C 


43  see's  distant. 
108        « 
152 
208        " 


The  subject  of  double  stars  is  doubtless  the 
greatest  of  the  many  legacies  which  Sir  W. 
Herschel  bequeathed  to  science.  His  views 
on  this  important  branch  of  astronomy 
were  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  study 
of  Castor  or  a  Greminorumj  the  finest  and 
largest  of  all  the  double  stars  in  our  hemis- 
phere. During  25  years'  observation,  from 
1778  to  1803,  he  could  not  perceive  the 
smallest  change  in  the  distance  of  the  two 
stars,  which  was  always  about  seven-eighths 
of  the  diameter  of  the  largest ;  but  he 
noticed  a  regular  change  in  their  angle  of 
position^  that  is  in  the  angle  which  a  line 
joining  the  stars  makes  with  the  direction 
of  their  motion,  or,  in  other  words,  the  one 
revolved  round  the  other  in  a  circle,  appa- 
rently perpendicular  to  a  line  joining  the 
earth  ana  the  star.  From  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  stars,  as  given  by 
Bradley,  and  Pond,  and  Maskelyne,  and 
the  observed  angles  of  position  by  the  two 
Herschels,  Struve,  and  Sir  James  South, 
Captain  Smith  had  deduced  the  elements  of 
the  orbit  of  Castor,  namely,  an  eccentricity 
of  0.7781,  an  inclination  of  70^  36',  and  a 
period  of  240  years. 

The  merit  of  having  first  given  a  method 
of  determining,  from  observation,  the  form 
of  the  orbit  of  a  double  star,  belones  to  M. 
Savary,  who  first  computed  the  orbit  of  a 
binarv  system.  In  1830  he  published  his 
calculation  of  the  orbit  of  I  Ursa  Majoris* 
the  largest  star  of  which  is  of  the  4th,  and 
the  smallest  of  the  5  and  a  half  magnitude. 
Between  1780  and  1828,  its  angle  of  posi- 
tion varied  from  143<^  47'  to  229<^  30',  and 
the  distance  between  the  two  stars  from 
3".50  to  1".82.  Its  period,  according  to 
Savarv,  is  about  58^  years,  and  about  65 
according  to  Captain  Smith,  who  employed 
the  ffraphic  method  of  Sir  John  Herscneli 
pubBshedin  1832. 
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One  of  the  moBt  remarkable  of  the  binary 
mtems  is  that  of  C  HercuHa^  which  has  a 
shorter  period  than  any  other  doable  star 
yet  measured.  The  largest  star  is  of  the 
3d  magnitude,  and  yeHmoish  whitey  and  the 
2d,  of  the  6th  magnitude,  and  of  an  orange 
color.  "  This  star,"  says  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
who  discovered  it  in  1782,  '^  furnishes  us 
with  a  phenomenon  new  in  astronomy — the 
ocoulation  of  one  star  by  another."  More 
than  one  revolution  has  taken  place  since 
the  above  date.  Struve  makes  its  period 
little  more  than /our/een  years,  and  Captain 
Smith  about  thirty-five  years. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  double  stars 
is  f  Ytrainisj  the  brighter  of  which  is  of 
the  4th  Magnitude,  and  silvery  white,  and 
the  second  of  a  little  less  magnitude,  and 
pale  yellow.  Their  distance  has  varied 
from  7".49  in  1781  to  0"  in  1836,  when 
Sir  John  Herschel  saw  the  two  stars  united 
and  round.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of 
that  year  they  appeared  an  elongated  star, 
and  early  in  1837,  they  were  again  separate, 
their  distance  having  increased  in  1843  to 
two  seconds.  The  eccentricity  of  the  ellip- 
tical orbit,  as  computed  by  various  ob- 
servers, is  about  0.87,  and  the  period  most 
relied  upon  is  150  years.  The  following 
interesting  table  of  those  double  stars, 
whose  period  has  been  either  satisfactorily 
or  approximately    ascertained,  has    been 


« 

given  oy  i^ap^ain  omiiin. 

Years 

C  Heroulis, 

35 

1 

y  Coroiue, 

40 

17  CoronsB, 

44 

i  Cancri,  A.  B.,* 

60 

k  UrssB  Majoris,     . 

65 

fl  Ophiuchi, 

80 

•  Leonis, 

82 

V  Ophinchi, 

83 

^  Ophiuchi, 

86 

51  Libra, 

100 

1  Bootis, 

120 

y  Vh^nis, 

150 

a  Geminomm, 

240 

127  P.  XTTl.  Virginis, 

240 

36  Andromedsd, 

250 

4Aquarii,            .  . 

300 

•  Anetis, 

400 

pr.  p^  Bootis, 

460 

37PegMi, 

500 

61  Cygiii,t 

514 

»  Cancri,  A.  C,     . 

550 

<r  Coronao, 

560 

M  Leonis, 

580 

f«  Draconis, 

600 

49  Serpentis, 

610 

12  Lyncis, 

680 

fl  Cassiopeise, 

700 

i  Aquani, 

750 

«  Bootis, 

980 

y  Leonis, 

1000 

3  LyrsB, 

1000 

6  Jjyndy 

9  Herculis,                      , 

2000 
2046 

65  Piscium, 

3077 

•  A,  B,  and  C  dengnato  the  Ant,  teeoiid,  and 
thifd  Stan  in  a  double  or  tnpU  star. 

t  TIm  proper  oiinMl  motioa  of  this  fsmailnble 
■tar  it  10  gieat  as  5^,  13.    The  two  stars  which 


The  two  stars  which  compose  a  double 
star,  have  very  different  degrees  of  bright- 
ness, and  frequently  different  colors.  M. 
Struve,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this 
point,  has  found  that  out  of  596  bright  dou- 
ble stars,  there  are 

375  pair  having  the  same  intensity  and 
color. 

101  pair  having  a  different  intensity,  but 
the  same  color. 

120  pair  in  which  the  colors  are  decid- 
edly different. 

The  subject  of  colored  stars  is  one  of  hig^ 
interest;  but  we  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  fact  that  different  observers  have 
ascribed  different  coIchts  to  the  same  pair 
of  stars.  Sir  W.  Herschel,  for  example, 
makes  the  two  stars  of  (  HercuH$y  bhd$h 
white  and  ash  colored^  whereas  Captain 
Smith  makes  them  yellowish  white  and 
oranae  tinted.  In  like  manner,  both  Her- 
schel and  Struve  have  pronounced  the  two 
stars  in  y  AndroifiediB  to  be  the  one  yellow j 
and  the  other  bhtej  whereas  Captain  Smith 
makes  them  orange  and  emerald  green. 
Another  remarkable  colored  star  is  «  Her^ 
cuHmj  the  larger,  whose  magnitude  is  34, 
being  orange  and  the  other  which  is  5^  m 
magnitude,  being  emeralfi  and  blmsh  green. 
Captain  Smith  iuorms  us  that  there  are  two 
distant  stars  near  it  of  the  10th  and  12ih 
ma|;nitudes,  ''which  are  ^remarkable  for 
ihenr  lilao  tinffe. "  The  doable  star,  e  Boo- 
tisy  has  the  largest  of  the  3d  magnitade, 
and  of  B,  pale  orange  color,  while  the  nesi, 
of  the  7th  magnitude,  is  tea  greeny ''  the 
colors  being  distinot  and  strongly  ooi- 
Iraited,"  according  to  Captain  Smith.    In 

compose  it  are  yeUow,  the  laifsst  havinc  a  nagni- 
tade of  S^ and  the  omer  beiny  of  theoth magni- 
tade,  and  havinf  the  deepest  tmt  See  the  Cycle, 
yoLii^^ 494^, for ateU accent  ofthisdmible 
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or  Leonis,  the  color  id  a  bright  whitej  while 
that  of  its  companion  is  a  deep  purple^  and 
in  9  Serpentis,  both  the  stars  are  blue. 
Mr.  Dnnlop  describes  a  large  closter  of 
stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  all  of 
which  are  hlue^  and  likewise  a  nebula  of  a 
blue  color;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Gap- 
tain  Smith  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  there 
are  many  single  red  stars,  yet  ^^  there  is  not 
an  instance  of  a  solitary  ore6ii,/>«rp/e,  hiue^ 
or  violet  colored  one  being  founa."  The 
circumstance  of  Sirius  being  called  a  red 
star  by  Ptolemy  and  Seneca,  though  now  it 
is  brightly  white,  has  been  regarded  by 
Captain  Smith  as  affording  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  colors  of  stars  change, 
and  ne  has  drawn  a  similar  conclusion  from 
the  fact,  that  Sir  W.  Herschel  does  not  men- 
tion the  colors  in  y  Leonis  and  y  Delphinij 
in  both  of  which  the  colors  of  the  two  stars 
are  distinctly  visible ;  but  in  order  to  show 
how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this 
class  of  facts,  we  shall  just  cOpy  the  two 
different  accounts  given  of  the  colors  of 
these  two  stars  in  two  different  parts  of 
Captain  Smith's  work. 

Y  Leonis  Greater  star  Golden  yelUnOy 
he8aeiTlUd4M$h green. — Vol.  i.,  p.  303. 

Y  LeonU  Greater  star  Bright  orangey  Les- 
ser Greenish  yellow. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  228. 

Y  Delphini  Greater  star  Bright  yelloWy 
Lesser  Bluish  green. — Vol.  i.,  p.  309. 

Delphini  Greater  star  YelloWy  Lesser 
Light  emerald. — Vol.  ii.,  p.  487. 

In  the  double  star  of  s  Bootisj  too,  Sir  W. 
Hersdiel  makes  the  two  stars  bright  red  and 
Jme  bluey  whereas  Captftin  Smith  makes 
them  pale  orange  and  sea  green.  From 
these,  and  other  examples  previously  men- 
tioned, it  is  obvious  that  astronomers  must 
concur  in  assiffning  the  same  color  to  stars 
at  one  period,  and  another  color  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  before  we  can  admit  the 
otnerwise  improbable  fact,  that  the  combus- 
tion of  these  suns  has  dianged  its  nature 
and  character. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  spec- 
trum of  every  colored  star,  certain  rays  are 
wanting  whidi  exist  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
but  we  nave  no  reason  to  believe  tnat  these 
defective  rays  are  absorbed  by  any  atmos- 
phere throuj^  whidi  they  pass.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  stars  have  an  atmosphere, 
and  it  is  quite  possible,  and  even  prooable, 
that  the  defective  rays  never  existed  in  the 
light  of  Uie  star,  (n  the  sun's  light  there 
are  hundreds  of  defective  rays,  and  in  the 


light  of  Sirius,  Procyon,  and  other  stars, 
there  are  also  defective  rays,  but  neither 
the  sun  nor  these  stars  are  colored,  because 
the  defective  rays  are  equally  numerous  in 
the  different  colored  spaces  of  their  spectra^ 
or  are  so  balanced,  that  their  abstraction 
does  not  take  away  from  the  whiteness  of 
their  light.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  at- 
tempt has  been  recently  made  to  analyse 
the  light  of  the  colored  stars.  The  only 
observation  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  one  made  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  about 
15  years  years  ago,  of  which  we  believe  a 
notice  was  read  at  the  British  Association. 
A  memorandum  of  .the  observation,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance,  was  inserted 
in  Sir  James  South's  Observatory  Journal, 
at  Camden  Hill,  where  it  was  made. 

'^  In  the  orange-colored  star  of  the  dou- 
ble star  C  HerculiSj  I  have  observed  that 
there  are  several  defective  bands.  By  ap- 
plying a  fine  rock  salt  prism,  with  the 
largest  possible  refracting  angle,  to  this 
orange  star,  as  seen  in  Sir  James  South's 
large  achromatic  refractor,  its  spectrum  had 
the  annexed  appearance,  clearly  showing 
that  there  was  one  defective  band  in  the  red 
space,  and  two  or  more  in  the  blue  space. 
Hence  the  color  of  the  star  was  orangey  be- 
cause there  was  a  greater  defect  of  blue  than 
of  red  rays."  The  phenomenon  here  de- 
scribed was  distinctly  seen  by  the  Earl  of 
Rosse  (then  Lord  Qxmantown)  who  was 
one  of  the  party  present  in  the  Observa- 
tory. 

Now,  in  a  very  extensive  series  of  expe- 
riments on  the  combustion  of  various  mine- 
ral and  saline  substances  in  oxygen  and 
carburctted  hydrogen  gas,  carried  on  by 
the  writer  of  tnis  article,*  the  colored  flame? 
produced  during  combustion  were  proved, 
by  the  prism,  to  be  defective  in  certain 
bands  and  lines,  an  effect  which  gave  to  the 
flames  the  color  of  the  predominating  rays. 
Since  certain  colored  flames,  therefore, 
never  possessed  the  tints  or  rays  in  which 
they  are  defective,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that,  in  the  colored  flames  of  the 
stars,  the  defectice  rays  never  had  an  cxift- 
tenoe.  If  the  defective  lines  in  the  light  of 
our  sun  arose  from  the  absorptive  agency  of 
his  atmosphere,  then  the  light  from  the 
margin  of  the  sun's  disc  would  exhibit 
deeper  lines  than  those  which  come  from 
his  centre;  but  no  such  difference  exists, 
and  hence  we  are  entitled  to  oondnde  that 

«  Se«  Ptportoftht  Britiah  J$$o€iatum  ttt  Mtmcka- 
Hr,  1843,  p.  13. 
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these,  and  the  analogous  bands  in  the 
colored  stars,  are  not  occasioned  bv  the  ab- 
sorptive power  of  an  atmosphere,  but  char- 
acterize the  different  kinds  of  combustion 
by  which  these  bodies  are  lighted  up. 

Admidng  as  we  do  the  zeal  and  success 
with  which  astronomers  have  prosecuted- the 
difficult  subject  of  double  stars,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
both  by  optical  and  mechanical  improve- 
ments in  our  astronomical  instruments,  and 
we  cannot  flatter  our  readers,  as  some 
writers  have  done,  with  the  announcement 
that  astronomers  have  demonstrated  the  ex- 
tension to  the  sidereal  heavens  of  the  same 
law  of  gravity,  which  regulates  the  motions 
in  our  own  system.  However  probable  the 
universality  of  such  a  law  may  be,  a  proba- 
bility is  not  a  fact ;  and  the  science  is  too 
rich  in  facts  and  laws  to  require  the  aid  of 
fancy  or  speculation.  We  nave  no  objec- 
tion to  hypotheses,  however  wild,  when  mey 
are  used  but  as  incentives  or  as  guides  to 
observation  and  experiment,  but  we  reject 
them  with  disdain,  whether  they  are  brought 
forward  as  true  themselves,  or  as  the  orna- 
ments or  bulwarks  of  truth. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  double 
stars,  we  must  again  refer  to  the  remarka- 
ble researches  of  Professor  Bessel,  from 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
are  binary  systanSj  in  which  only  one  of  the 
two  stars  is  visible,  because  only  one  is  lumi- 
nous.* In  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Adams 
and  M.  Lie  Verrier  found  irregularities  in 
the  motion  of  Uranus,  which  could  only  be 
explained  by  the  action  of  another  planet 
more  remote,  so  Professor  Bessel  found  cer- 
tain irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Sirius 
and  Procyon,  which  could  only  be  explained 
by  their  moving  in  orbits  under  the  influ- 
ence of  central  forces,  and  consequently 
round  another  star,  which,  being  invisible, 
must  be  a  non-luminous  one.  If  this  inge- 
nious deduction  shall  be  confirmed,  as  the 
other  has  been,  by  the  actual  discovery  of 
the  disturbing  body,  which,  unless  it  has  a 
certain  degree  of  luminositv,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect, or  if  the  existenoe  of  the  dark  com- 
panions of  Sirius  and  Procyon  be  admitted 
by  astronomers  on  the  evidence  of  their  dis- 
turbing influence,  we  must  abandon  all  those 
speculations  respecting  orders  of  distances 
in  the  heavens  founded  on  the  supposed 
connection  between  the  size  and  brightness 

•  Mr.  Pifot  liad  lone  ago  concliided,  from  yiriooi 
celeftial  phenomena,  that  there  are  "  primary  inri- 
•iMe  bodies,  or  unenUfhtBDed  etan,  that  have  ever 
remained  in  eternal  dafkBeet." 


of  a  star  and  its  distance.  If  there  be  dark 
stars,  or  rather,  stars  whose  light  is  so  faint 
that  our  best  telescopes  cannot  descrv  them, 
there  may  be  similar  bodies,  of  ai£ferent 
degrees  of  luminosity,  in  which  the  lumi- 
nosity is  either  uniformly  diffused  over  their 
surface,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  sun,  or 
in  which  certain  portions  are  much  brighter 
than  others,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
variable  stars.  Should  this  very  probable 
supposition  be  true,  then  may  the  faintest, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  bodies  without 
discs,  the  smallest  star  be  the  nearest,  and 
the  brightest  the  most  remote.  The  very 
existence,  indeed,  of  variable  stars,  proves 
that  distance  cannot  be  inferred  from  bright- 
ness. 

The  phenomena  of  these  variable  stars 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  so  general 
is  this  property,  that  Sir  W.  Herschel  was 
of  opinion  that  about  one  in  ever  thirty 
of  the  stars  that  are  singlv  visible,  exhibits 
an  observable  change  of  lustre.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  principal  double  stars  ha^ 
been  given  by  Captain  Smith  :* — 


ChABMOf 

Magnitude. 

Foiod. 
d,      k.     M. 

0  VeneiJ^,      • 

2to    4 

2    20    42 

i  Cephei, 

3  to    5 

5      8    30 

0  Lyras  ahdiak,    - 

3to    5 

6      9 

ri  Antinoi, 

3  to    5 

7      4    20 

«  Hercnlii  Roi  JttgeH. 

3to  4 

60      6 

Star  in  Sobietki^t  shield,  5  to   8 

62      0 

3  Leonis, 

6to   0 

58      0 

18  Leonit, 

dtolO 

311    23 

0  Ceti  HBra, 

2to   0 

334      0 

X  ^£aii 

jy  Hydrae,     •       -        , 

5toll 

396    21 

3  to  10 

494      0 

\p  Leonis,     - 

6  to    0 

many  years^ 

The  variation  in  the  light  of  stars,  which 
has  been  so  generally  observed,  may  arise 
from  difierent  causes ;  but  when  it  returns 
every  three  days,  as  in  the  case  of  Algol, 
we  must  ascribe  it  to  the  rotation  of  the 
star  about  its  axis,  which  brings  necessarily 
into  view  darker  and  lighter  portions  of  its 
surface.  Sir  W.  Herschel  has  enumerated 
thirteen  stars  that  are  either  lost  or  have 
undergone  some  great  dbiange,  and  he  has 
also  given  a  numerous  list  of  stars  that 
have  changed  their  magnitudes  since  Flam- 
steed's  time,  and  a  smaller  list  of  stars  that 
have  recently  become  visible.! 

*  A  much  more  copious  list,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  vanable  stars,  including  Sir  TV. 
Herschel's  nnmerous  observations  on  the  changes 
exhibited  among  the  stars,  will  be  found  in  Fibp 
gusom's  Afrpwemy,  supplementary  volume,  p.  248- 
265.    Edinburgh,  1823. 

t  See  FsBousoit's  Mhtmmijff  supplementary 
volume,  p.  963  and  964. 
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The  collection  of  stars  into  groups  of 
specific  forms  has  naturally  attracted  the 
notice  of  astronomers,  and  we  owe  the  hest 
portion  of  our  knowledge  of  such  groups  to 
Sir  W.  Herschel.  These  clusters  have 
commonly  a  spherical  form,  and  Sir  John 
Herschel  affirms  that  many  of  them,  whose 
area  '^  does  not  exceed  8  or  10  minutes,  or 
not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  Moon," 
must  contain  at  least  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
stars.*  The  stars  which  compose  these 
clusters  are  often  so  remote  or  so  small  that 
they  appear  only  as  a  white  space  in  the 
heavens,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  stars.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
the  telescope  has  been  improved,  these  ne- 
bulas have  been  resolved  into  stars,  and,  as 
we  have  stated  in  preceding  articles,  the 
8t(tr  dwtj  and  world  mUtj  and  nebulosity  of 
speculative  writers,  have  in  many  cases  dis- 
played their  component  stars  in  the  grand 
telescope  of  Lord  Rosse.  Captain  Smith, 
as  most  of  us  had  previously  done,  till  they 
became  the  basis  of  mischievous  speculation, 
has  adopted  all  the  extravagant  ideas  about 
nebulous  matter  and  its  condensation  into 
stars;  but  while  he  styles  the  nebulas 
^'  chaotic  rudiments  under  active  arrange- 
ment, advancing  towards  organization  and 
beauty,''  he  neutralizes  this  opinion  by  the 
confession  ^^  that  nature  has  yet  to  be  caught 
in  the  fact  of  condensing  the  phosphorescent 
or  self-lundnous  matter^  diffused  through 
certain  regions  of  space  into  future  systemsy 
according  to  the  plausible  speculations  of 
Sir  W.  Herschel."!  As  Dr.  Nichol,  the 
most  popular  and  eloquent  expounder  of 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  has,  with  a  true 
greatness  of  mind,  and  under  the  influence 
of  Lord  Rosse's  discoveries,  publicly  re- 
nounced it,  we  shall  not  again  enter  into 
is  discussion ;  but,  in  illustration  of  the 
views  which  we  have  given  of  the  matter 
which  composes  comets,  we  are  desirous  of 
pointing  out  the  probability  that  luminous 
matter  incapable  of  being  resolved  into 
stars,  because  not  stellar,  may  yet  be  de- 
tected by  powerful  telescopes.  If  it  be 
quite  certain,  as  it  appears  to  be,  that  the 
light  of  the  comets  is  wholly  reflected  light, 
and  if  it  be  true  that  there  are  dark  stars 
forming  parts  of  our  binary  systems,  th^i 
these  stars  must  be  illuminated,  however  fee- 
bly, by  the  bright  self-luminous  companions 

%  7m  Jj^^ftutiliil  rapn^ientations  of  such  clusten 
idll  be  toxuM  in  the  dinerent  wzitinfi  of  Dr.  Nichol, 
and  lome  Tery  fine  ones  in  the  new  woik  of  hii 
^M^Wf  ,hm  dM^nt  the  head  of  thie  article. 


with  which  they  revolve.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  if  other  planetary  systems  have  the 
same  number  of  comets  as  ours,  and  if  the 
binary  systems  with  dark  stars  are  nume- 
rous, a  great  quantity  of  reflected  light 
ihust  exist  in  the  universe,  and  may  be 
rendered  visible  by  powerful  telescopes, 
when  masses  of  it  lie  behind  one  another 
in  the  same  line. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  various  forms 
of  matter  which  compose  the  sidereal  uni- 
verse, we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  whe- 
ther our  own  solar  system  is  at  rest  in 
space,  moving  only  in  its  individual  parts, 
or  revolves  along  with  other  systems  about 
some  remote  but  unknown  centre.  Dr. 
Halley  conceived  it  possible  that  there 
might  be  a  common  centre  round  which  the 
whole  starry  firmament  revolved,  but  Tobias 
Mayer  rendered  it  probable  by  the  discovery 
of  the  proper  motions  of  a  number  of  stars. 
As  in  a  wood,  he  says,  the  trees  to  which 
we  approach  separate  from  each  other,  in  * 
apparent  distance,  while  those  which  remain 
behind  appear  to  become  closer  and  closer,  so 
should  the  stars  separate  in  that  quarter  of 
the  heavens  to  which  our  system  is  moving, 
while  in  that  which  it  is  leaving,  they  should 
approach  nearer  to  each  other.^  Sir  William 
Herschel  found  that  the  proper  motion  of 
44  stars  out  of  56  were  such  as  indicated 
an  advance  of  our  system  towards  a  point 
in  the  constellation  Herculis  in  R.  Ascen- 
sion 260<^  52'  30",  and  North  Polar  dis- 
tance, 40^  22'.  The  celebrated  Swedish 
astronomer,  M.  Argelander  of  Abo,  ex* 
tending  the  inquiry  to  390  stars,  was  led  to 
the  same  conclusion,  and  places  the  point 
to  which  we  are  moving  in  257®  49'  of  R. 
Ascension,  and  28®  49^7"  of  North  Decli- 
nation.  Hence  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
astronomers  that  the  solar  system  is  advan- 
cing at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  second 
annually,  or  of  1®  in  36,000  years,  so  that 
if  this  motion  is  round  a  centre,  it  will 
require  365  X  36,000  =  1^,140,000,  or 
thirteen  millions  of  years  to  complete  a 
revolution. 

It  is  impossible  to  bring  to  a  close  a  sur- 
vey of  the  solar  and  sidereal  systems,  with- 
out forming  some  notion,  however  inade- 
quate, of  the  structure  and  uses  of  such 
vast  collections  of  matter, — such  assembla- 
ges of  gigantic  globes  occupying  every 
comer  of  universiu  space.  We  see  these 
bodies  shining  with  the  brightness  of  our 
sun,  and  with  lif^t  of  the  same  composi- 

•  Mayezi  Opera  Inedita,  YoLi,  p.  Tl. 
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tion  and  character ; — we  recognise  the  im- 
mensity of  their  size;  we  perceive  them 
all  in  motion,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
douht  that  they  are  portions  of  systems,  if 
not  perfectly  similar,  at  least,  in  general 
analogous  with  oar  own.  But  what,  asks 
the  anxious  inquirer,  is  the  structure  and 
the  object  of  our  own  ?  Let  us  view  it 
from  a  distance,  disentangled  from  the 
clouds  of  prejudice  and  error  in  which  we 
are  involved,  and  forgetting  that  we  are 
earth-bom,  let  us  take  a  position  in  mid- 
way space,  and  consider  the  deductions 
which  our  knowledge  will  entitle  us  to 
draw.  Every  planet  of  our  system  has  its 
year  and  its  day,  and  its  oblate  form ; 
while  many  of  them  have  their  moons  to 
enlighten  them,  and  exhibit  on  their  sur- 
face the  indications  of  past  and  of  pre- 
sent change.  Each  of  them  is  heated  and 
lighted  by  the  sun,  and  constituting  as  they 
do,  a  group  of  similar  objects,  we  cannot 
but  conclude,  that  however  various  be  their 
sizes,  their  motions,  and  their  appendages, 
they  must  yet  have  the  same  general  con- 
stitution, and  perform  the  same  functions. 
Hence  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
primary  planets,  at  least,  are  bodies  like 
the  earthy  composed  of  land  and  sea,  and 
are  the  theatres  of  animal  and  intellectual 
life.  The  variety  which  characterizes  the 
works  of  creation,  even  when  their  nature 
and  functions  are  the  same, — the  very  va- 
riety in  the  general  aspect  of  the  planets 
leads  us  to  believe  that  an  analogous  varie- 
ty will  exist  in  the  different  worlds  of  our 
system,  and  that  the  beings  which  form  the 
irrational  and  intellectual  races  may  be 
endowed  with  forms,  and  organs,  and  fac- 
ulties, very  different  from  our  own.  But 
whatever  this  difference  may  be,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  those  glorious  combi- 
nations of  matter  which  form  the  solar 
system  were  intended  for  the  support  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 

If  we  now  transfer  ourselves  from  our 
own  planetary  home  to  a  commanding  po- 
sition among  the  sidereal  abodes,  the  same 
analogies  which  have  guided  us  must  guide 
us  still.  If  we  do  not  descry  systems  of 
primary  and  secondary  planets,  we  discover 
self-luminous  bodies  like  our  sun  in  binary 
and  ternary  combination  with  other  bodies, 
whose  nature  and  character  we  are  not  ca- 
bable  of  ascertaining.  If  we  cannot  mea- 
sure their  day  and  their  year,  we  see  peri- 
odical motions  whidi  begin  and  complete 
thjeir  round,  and  we  see  recurrent  changes 
which  indicate  phenomena  similar  to  those 
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with  which  we  have  been  familiar :  and  if 
God  has  fitted  up  for  living  occupants  the 
huge  globes  of  our  own  portion  of  his  uni- 
verse, we  are  entitled  to  ascribe  the  func- 
tions of  suns  and  planets  to  all  the  similar 
globes  with  which  he  has  adorned  the 
sidereal  expanse. 

In  order  to  learn,  then,  what  is  the  con- 
stitution, and  what  has  been  or  may  be 
the  probable  history  of  the  various  worlds 
in  our  firmament,  we  must  study  the  con- 
stitution and  the  physical  history  of  our 
own,  and  hold,  as  it  were,  its  mirror  up  to 
universal  nature.  The  men  of  limited 
reason  who  believe  that  the  Earth  was 
created  and  launched  into  its  ethereal  course 
when  man  was  summoned  to  its  occupation, 
must  have  either  denied  altogether  the  ex- 
istence of  our  solar  system,  or  have  regard- 
ed all  its  planets  as  coeval  with  their  own, 
and  as  but  the  ministers  to  its  convenience. 
Science,  however,  has  now  corrected  this 
error,  and  liberated  the  pious  mind  from 
its  embarrassments.  The  Palaeontologist — 
the  student  of  ancient  life,  has  demonstrated 
by  evidence  not  to  be  disputed,  that  the 
Earth  had  been  inhabited  by  animals  and 
adorned  with  plants  during  immeasurable 
cycles  of  time  antecedent  to  the  creation  of 
man, — ^that  when  the  volcano,  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  flood  had  destroved  and 
buried  them,  nobler  forms  of  life  were 
created  to  undergo  the  same  fiery  ordeal ; — 
and  that,  by  a  series  of  successive  crea- 
tions and  catastrophes,  the  Earth  was  pre- 
pared for  the  residence  of  man,  and  the 
rich  materials  in  its  bosom  elaborated  for 
his  use,  and  thrown  within  his  grasp.  Id 
the  age  of  our  own  globe,  then,  we  see  the 
age  of  its  brother  planets,  and  in  the  an- 
tiquity of  our  own  system  we  see  the  anti- 
quity of  the  other  systems  of  the  universe. 
In  our  catastrophes,  too,  we  recognise  theirs, 
and  in  our  advancing  knowledge  and  pro- 
gressive civilization,  we  witness  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  universal  mind, — the  march 
of  the  immortal  spirit  to  its  final  destiny 
of  glory  or  of  shame. 

The  Being  who  created  the  earliest  forms 
of  life  that  possessed  our  Earth,  was  not 
likely  to  limit  to  so  insi^ificant  a  planet 
such  a  display  of  his  wisdom  and  power, 
and  the  same  high  purpose  which  prompted 
its  successive  changes  as  steps  in  the  march 
of  terrestrial  organization,  must  have  ope- 
rated in  the  preparation  of  the  planetary 
worlds.  To  believe  that  the  earth  was  the 
only  place  where  organic  life  was  given  and 
taken  away — the  only  field  where  great 
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physical  revolutions  were  in  play,  would  be 
to  detract  from  the  wisdom  and  beneficence 
of  the  Creator.  To  the  laws  of  nature  we 
dare  not  assign  either  limitation  or  locality. 
Wherever  there  is  matter  we  may  predict 
its  laws  and  its  elements,  and  wherever  are 
its  elements,  we  may  anticipate  the  exist- 
ence of  beings  that  are  to  use  them. — 
Wherever  light  shines,  there  must  be  an 
eye  to  welcome  it ; — ^wherever  air  expands, 


there  must  be  beings  to  breathe  it, — wher- 
ever heat  vivifies,  there  must  be  life  to  be 
revived.  The  God  of  nature  neither  works 
in  comers,  nor  limits  his  benevolence.  Ev- 
erywhere is  matter— everywhere  is  light, 
and  everywhere  there  must  be  life — life  ani- 
mal to  enjoy  his  bounty — life  intellectual 
to  expound  his  wisdom — and  life  moral  to 
love  and  to  fear  his  name. 


MINOR  TRIALS. 


A      STORY      OF      EVERY-DAY     LIFE. 


The  prick  of  a  pin  often  gives  more  acute 
pain  tnan  the  gash  inflicted  by  a  lancet. 
So,  as  we  pass  through  life,  our  minor  sor- 
rows are  frequently  harder  to  bear  than  our 
great  afiUctions.  Very  heavy  troubles 
either  deaden  our  sense  of  suffering  by  the 
violence  of  the  shock,  or  else  excite  an  un- 
wonted and  unnatural  strength,  which  en- 
ables us  to  stand  firm  against  the  blow. 
But  the  minor  evils  of  life  annoy  us — irri- 
tate us ;  we  chafe  against  them,  and  can 
neither  patiently  endure,  nor  manfully  fight 
against  them.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  often 
see  those  whom  we  have  most  reverenced  for 
having  nobly  borne  great  trials,  the  first  to 
sink  under  lesser  ones. 

But  enough  of  this  moralising  strain, 
into  which  we  are  too  prone  to  fall.  There 
is  no  sermon  so  good  as  example,  and  a 
plain  story  often  does  more  service  than  all 
the  essays  on  morality  that  ever  came  from 
old  Wisdom's  pen.  In  our  childish  days — -. 
alas  !  a  long,  long  time  ago  ! — we  learned 
more  from  good  Mrs.  Hoffland's  simple  tales, 
than  Dr.  Aikin  or  Mrs.  Chapone  could  ever 
have  taught  us.  Her  diligent  boys,  and 
kind  sisters,  and  patient  companions,  were 
like  mute  friends  to  us,  ever  inciting  us  to 
emulate  their  good  examples ;  silent  moni- 
tors, who,  without  any  prosy  advice,  by  their 
own  actions  admonished  us  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  And  thus  we  have  ever  loved  and 
had  faith  in  stories.     Now  for  our  own. 

It  was  on  a  fine  May  morning,  when 
earth  and  sky  seemed  full  of  hope  and 
gaiety,  that  a  bride  was  brough  home  to 
the  small  parish  of  Woodmanslea.  It  was 
a  gay  procession ;  the  horses'  heads  were 
nodding  under  green  boughs,  and  girls  were 
strewing  flowers  on  the  road,  for  the  bride- 
groom wa«  no  lets  a  personage  than  ih» 


young  rector,  the  Rev.  Owen  Thornton, 
who  nad  brought  to  his  English  home 
Katharine  Gordon,  one  of  the  fairest  flow- 
ers that  ever  grew  on  the  Highland  hills. 
Katharine  was  that  rare  sight, — a  truly 
beautiful  woman.  She  was  not  pretty — 
her  stature  was  too  tall  for  that ;  and  her 
regular  and  somewhat  strongly-marked  fea- 
tures were  too  classically  perfect  to  charm 
at  once  a  common  eye,  which  is  generally 
dazzled  by  complexion  or  manner.  She 
had  the  dark  hair  and  aquiline  character  of 
face  which,  probably  by  some  foreign  inter- 
mixture, is  often  found  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  in  contradistinction  to  the 
fair  face  and  sunny  hair,  which  is,  perhaps, 
less  beautiful,  but  more  winning.  And 
Katharine's  eyes — 

. "  Her  dark  and  intricate  eyes. 
Of  b  within  orb,  deeper  than  sleep  or  deaths- 
no  other  words  than  these  we  quote  would 
adequately  describe  them.  Her  beauty  was 
more  noble  than  loveable  ;  so  that  the  vil- 
lage ^rls  who  clustered  around  her  carriage 
were  m  some  degree  awed,  until  the  inex- 
pressible sweetness  of  her  smile  diased 
away  all  their  doubts.  The  bridegroom  was, 
as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  totally  unlike 
his  wife ;  mild  in  face  and  manner,  with 
irregular  but  pleasing  features,  which, 
amidst  all  their  sweetness  of  expression, 
bore  a  certain  character  of  indecision. 
Quiet  and  gentlemanlike  in  his  deportment, 
of  disposition  according  with  his  kindly 
looks,  not  particularly  clever,  but  possess- 
ing considerable  acuteness  of  perception, 
united  with  almost  womanly  tenderness  of 
feeling,  Owen  Thornton  was  in  eyar  way 
what  an  English  oountry  eleigymaa  ahoold 
be. 
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The  csniage  wox^d  slowly  up  the  wood- 
ed hill,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  the 
church  and  the  rectory.  The  road  through 
which  they  passed  was  hounded  hy  thick 
hedges,  out  of  which  sprang  nohle  trees — 
oak,  elm,  and  chestnut  with  its  fragrant 
white  flowers.  At  times,  a  break  in  these 
verdant  boundaries  showed  glimpses  of  a 
lovely,  wide  extended  landscape.  But 
when  they  had  passed  the  old  church,  and 
came  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  how  beau- 
tiful was  the  scene  before  them  !  For  miles 
and  miles,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  lay 
a  rich  undulating  valley ;  sunny  slopes,  of 
the  graceful  curve  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
part  of  the  country  we  describe ;  white 
mansions  glimmering  through  the  trees, 
dark  woods  here  and  there  ;  and  the  river 
winding  amidst  all,  like  a  silver  thread, 
now  seen,  now  lost,  until  it  hid  itself  in 
the  blue  distant  mountains  that  bounded 
the  whole ;  and  above  all  hung  the  deep 
blue  aroh  of  heaven,  ^ught  with  the  glo- 
rious sunshine  of  May. 

Katharine  Thornton  looked  on  this 
scene,  and  her  beautiful  lip  trembled  with 
deep  feeling.  She  took  her  husband's  hand, 
and  said  in  a  sweet  voice,  which  a  slight 
Borthem  intonation  only  made  more  musi- 
cal, '^  And  is  this  your  sunny  England  f  It 
b  beautiful,  most  beautiful!" 

"  And  you  will  love  it  for  my  sake  ?"  an- 
swered the  delighted  bridegroom. 

Her  answer  was  audible  to  him  alone  ; 
but  the  evident  pleasure  of  the  young  bride 
had  gratified  all ;  and  as  the  carriage  turned 
to  enter  the  heavy  gates  of  the  old  rec- 
tory, the  villagers  and  tenants,  who  had 
come  to  greet  the  squire's  younger  brother, 
rent  the  air  with  their  shouts.  And  such 
was  Katharine  Thornton's  welcome  home. 

A  few  weeks  passed  by,  and  the  bride 
became  settled  in  her  new  abode,  and  en- 
tered cheerfully  on  her  new  duties.  It  was 
in  every  way  a  great  change  for  Katharine. 
True,  she  had  no  distant  home  to  cling  to 
and  regret,  for  she  was  an  orphan ;  and 
then  she  loved  her  husband  so  entirely ! 
But  yet,  everything  she  met  seemed  new 
and  strange  to  the  young  Highland  girl, 
thus  suddenly  transformed  into  an  English 
clergyman's  wife.  Still  she  was  happy — 
most  happy.  She  moved  about  her  ie&VL- 
tiful  garden  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
amused  herself  with  the  arrangement  and 
adornment  of  her  pretty  home,  which  Owen's 
oare  had  filled  with  everything  that  could 

S lease  his  beloved  wife — and  me  felt  such 
elight  in  her  new  dignity,  when  she  took 


the   head   of  her  husband's  table  as  the 
mistress  of  the  house.      It  was  a  girlish 
feeling ;  but  she  was  so  young — not  out  of 
her  teens  in  truth.     And  then  Katharine 
had  to  welcome  and  visit  her  new  relatives 
— her  husband's  mother,  and  brother,  and 
sisters.      Her   heart  was  overflowing  with 
love  for  them  all,  for  she  had  none  of  her 
own  ;  and  even  before  her  marriage,  she  had 
looked  forward  to  these  new  ties  with  in- 
tense pleasure.     But  when  the  voung  wife 
actually  met  them,  though  their  greeting 
was  not  unkind,  she  fancied  it  was  eold.    In 
this  Katharine  was  mistaken  ;  for  when  her 
mother-in-law  first  kissed  her  cheek,  and 
welcomed  her  as  Owen's  wife,  a  deep  inte- 
rest had  sprung  up  in  her  heart  for  the 
stranger.    But  Katharine  did  not  know  this. 
Mrs.   Thornton  was  a  gentlewoman  of 
the  old  school,  such  as  exist  in  the  nooks 
where  the  manufacturing  whirlpool  has  not 
yet  swallowed  and  mingled  the  gradations  of 
ancient    gentry,    yeomen,    and    farmers. 
Dignified,  reserved,  but  not  forbidding — 
kind  to  the  poor  from  nature  and  from  cos- 
torn — loving  her  children  with  a  deep,  not 
openly  shown,  affection.  The  sole  remaining 
tie  of  a  long-widowed  heart.     John  Thorn- 
ton, her  eldest  son,  the  squire  of  the  village, 
was  the  very  opposite  of  his  brother — bold, 
manly,  reckless — the  best  hunter  and  best 
fox-hunter  for  miles  around.     Devoted  to 
these  sports,  he  lived  unmarried  with  his 
mother  and  sisters  at  the  Hall.      Of  these 
three  sisters  we  must  now  speak,  for  it  was 
to  them   that    Katharine    chiefly  looked 
for  society  and  affection. 

Miss  Thornton,  the  eldest,  was  what  the 
world  despitefully  terms  an  old  maid.     She 
might  once  have  been  handsome,  but  her 
younger  sisters  never  remembered  her  oth- 
erwise than  she  now  appeared — a  gentle  and 
ladylike  woman  of  middle  age.     There  had 
been  some  shadow  over  her  youth,  Owen 
told  his  wife — some  old  and  lost  love ;  but 
no  one  ever  spoke  of  it  now.      A  broken 
heart  is  rare — blessings  to  old  Time,  the 
benevolent  healer  of  all  sorrows,  for  the 
same.     And  if  some  coldness  was  left  in 
Elizabeth  Thornton's  heart,  which  gave  a 
slight  tinge  to  her  manners,  it  was  all  that    ' 
nowremainedof  her  early  sorrows.     Agnes, 
the   second,  was  one  of  those  every  day 
characters  that  are  constantly  met  with — 
neither  plain  nor  pretty,  neither  disagree-    . 
able  nor  particularly  winning ;   but  Flo-  . 
renee,  the  youngest,  was  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  girl,  and  Owen's  darling  ma- 
ter.     Of  her,  Katharine  had  often  heard. 
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and  had  longed  to  see  her  ;  but  when  they 
really  met,  she  was  disappointed.  There 
was  an  evident  constraint  in  her  sister-in 
law's  manner  towards  her.  Florence  seem- 
ed to  watch  eagerly  every  word,  every  ac- 
tion, of  her  brother's  wife ;  and  then,  Owen 
thought  so  much  of  her.  Every  new  orna- 
ment in  the  house,  or  improvement  in  the 
garden,  was  the  result  of  Florence's  taste, 
until  the  young  wife  became  wearied  of 
hearing  "  Florence  did  that,"  "Florence 
said  so  and  so."  Foolish  Katharine  !  she 
was  absolutely  becoming  jealous;  while 
Florence  on  her  part  though  of  a  sweet 
temper  in  the  main,  almost  looked  upon 
her  beautiful  sister-in-law  as  a  rival. 

Now  came  various  trifling  vexations, 
which  jarred  on  the  spirit  of  tlie  young 
bride,  and  often  contracted  her  fair  brow 
with  a  frown,  at  which  she  herself  was  the 
first  to  laugh  and  blush  when  the  trivial 
cause  that  brought  it  thither  was  past. 
Katharine  had  borne  noble  the  loss  of 
parents,  of  home,  and  many  great  sor- 
rows too  heavy  for  one  so  young;  but 
now,  in  the  midst  of  her  happiness,  innu- 
merable minor  things  arose  ;to  annoy  her. 
She  was  so  anxious  that  her  sisters  should 
love  her ;  and  yet  it  seemed  that  they  always 
happened  to  visit  the  rectory  when  its  young 
mistress  was  chafed  by  some  household  dis- 
aster ;  and  Agnes  looked  grave,  and  prais- 
ed English  ways  and  habits  in  a  tone  which 
made  Katharine's  Highland  blood  rush  to 
her  brow,  whUe  Florence  laughed  at  her, 
and  Miss  Thornton  talked  of  patience  and 
the  beauty  of  gentleness  of  tamper.  And, 
in  truth,  this  latter  quality  was  what  Kath- 
arine solely  wanted.  She  was  a  high  spirit- 
ed woman,  of  strong  deep  feelings,  but  she 
wanted  that  meek  loving  spirit  "  which  en- 
dureth  all  things ;"  and  she  felt  too  keenly 
those  chance  words  and  looks  in  which  even 
the  best  of  people  will  at  times  indulge, 
not  knowing  how  very  bitterly  some  of  them 
rankle  in  the  memory  of  another. 

Katharine  certainly  loved  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton much,  perhaps  more  than  she  did  her 
sisters.     It  might  be  that  she  saw  a  like- 
ness to  Owen  in  his  mother's  faee ;  and 
how  suddenly,  how  immediately,  does  tlie 
heart  ding  to  such  a  resemblance  to  one  be- 
loved, even  when  traced  in  a  passing  stranger ! 
Still,  Katharine's  sensitive  temper  fancied, 
.  that  the  reserved  and  sedate  manner  of  Mrs. 
.  Thornton  sprung  from  an  unloving  heart. 
*'  I  would  love  her  if  she  would  let  me  !" 
thou^t  tht  young  wife  many  a  time.    "  But 
I  fear  neither  she  nor  any  of  them  love  me." 


There  is  nothing  so  chilling,  so  repulsive  to 
affection ,  as  this  doubt  concealed  in  the  heart ; 
and  Katharine's  manner  grew  colder,  and  her 
visits  at  the  Hall  less  frequent ;  so  that  her 
sisters,  whose  stight  prejudices  a  little  pa- 
tient forbearance  would  have  melted  into 
warm  regard,  began  to  look  upon  Owen's 
wife  as  a  stranger  who  could  not  share  in 
any  of  their  pursuits  or  enjoyments. 

However,  Katharine  had  her  husband 
still ;  his  love  was  unchanged.  Hers  had 
been  gained  not  by  outward  beauty  or  daz- 
zling talent,  but,  as  the  dear  old  song  says, 
"  his  gentle  manners  won  her  heart ;"  and 
those  "  gentle  manners,"  and  that  innate 
goodness  of  heart,  could  never  alter  in 
Owen  Thornton.  Some  might  have  said 
that  the  young  rector's  wife  was  superior  to 
himself :  in  some  things  perhaps  she  was  ; 
but  the  thought  never  entered  Katharine's 
mind.  Had  it  done  so,  she  would  have 
shrunk  away  from  it  in  fear  and  shame  ; 
for  there  is  nothing  so  bitter  to  a  wife's 
peace,  as  to  think  meanly  of  him  whom  she 
ought  to  reverence  with  her  whole  soul.  If 
all  the  world  had  seen  Katharine's  superi- 
ority to  her  husband,  alas  for  her  on  the 
day  when  it  should  be  discovered  to  her 
own  eyes ! 

The  honeymoon  was  over,  but  many  long, 
sweet  evenings — almost  lover-like — did 
Owen  and  Katharine  spend  together  in  the 
pretty  room  which  overlooked  the  sloping 
hill-ade.  The  husband  and  wife  were  still 
lingering  in  the  shadow  of  the  romance  of 
courtship  ;  and  they  loved  to  sit  in  autumn 
evenings  and  watch  the  brown  and  chang- 
ing woods,  antl  talk  of  the  blue  mountains 
and  lakes,  and  wild  beautiful  regions,  where 
Owen  had  first  met  and  wooed  his  High- 
land bride.  One  night  the  quick-coming 
twilight  found  them  still  here.  Katharine 
had  been  talking  to  her  husband  of  her  own 
young  days,  long  before  she  knew  that  such 
a  person  as  Owen  Thornton  existed.  These 
childish  memories  left  a  vague  sadness  be- 
hind ;  and  when  Owen  brought  her  harp, 
and  asked  her  to  sing  away  all  old  thoughts, 
she  sat  down  and  poured  forth  her  whole 
soul  in  the  deep  pathos  of  the  ever-beautiful 
"  Flowers  of  the  Forest." 

When  she  finished  the  last  line,  which 
seems  to  die  away  like  the  last  sigh  of  na- 
ture's summer  of  youth's  hope — "  The  flow- 
ers of  the  forest  are  a'  wede  away" — 
Katharine  remained  some  moments  silent. 
Her  husband,  too,  did  not  speak.  She 
turned  towards  him — Owen  had  fallen  fast 
asleep  during  her  beautiful  song  ! 
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A  sadden  ohill  strnck  bitterly  on  Katha- 
rine's heart.  She  had  felt  so  much,  sung 
with  such  fervor,  and  all  was  lost  upon 
Owen !  Poor  Katharine  !  she  was  disap- 
pointed, wounded.  She  did  not  think  how 
many  times  her  gentle  husband  had  listened 
to  songs  which  his  own  different  associa- 
tions made  him  feel  far  less  than  she  did, 
and  which  he  entered  into  solely  from  his 
love  foe  her.  She  had  forgotten,  too,  that 
he  had  ridden  five-and-twenty  miles  that 
morning  to  administer  baptism  to  a  dying 
child,  and  to  comfort  the  last  moments  of 
a  poor  widow.  No  wonder  that  he  was 
wearied,  and  had  sunk  to  sleep  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  wife^s  sweet  music. 

When  Owen  awoke,  an  hour  after,  there 
was  no  smile  on  Katharine's  face  to  greet 
him,  and'  a  slight  pout  sat  on  her  lips,  which 
made  their  beautiful  curves  more  visible., 
but  which  gave  to  their  very  loveliness  that 
expression  of  all  others  the  most  odious  on 
a  woman's  face — mingled  scorn  and  sullen- 
ness.  Katharine's  good  angel  had  fled ; 
but  it  was  only  for  a  time.  In  the  silence 
of  night  all  this  rose  up  against  her,  and 
floods  of  contrite  tears  washed  away  all  the 
hardness  and  unkindness  which  had  en- 
tered her  heart. 

Next  morning,  Katharine's  loving  care 
seemed  determined  to  make  amends  for  the 
unexplained  and  unconfessed  error  into 
which  she  had  fallen.  Owen's  chair  was 
placed  close  to  the  bright  fire,  which  made 
the  misty  autumn  morning  seem  cheerful ; 
his  favorite  flowers,  yet  wet  from  the  dew 
whence  Katharine's  hand  had  gathered 
them,  were  beside  him ;  the  breakfast 
which  he  liked  best  was  provided  ;  and 
rosy  as  the  morning  itself,  sat  behind  the 
ever-musical  urn  awaiting  her  husband. 

Owen  came  in  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand.  It  was  from  his  mother,  asking  them 
to  one  of  her  old-fashioned  dinner  parties. 
Owen  was  all  cheerfulness  ;  he  was  always 
pleased  to-  go  over  to  the  Hall — almost  too 
much  so,  his  wife  thought,  sometimes. 

'^  My  mother  complains  that  they  have 
not  seen  you  so  much  of  late,  Katharine, 
my  love,"  said  Owen. 

She  looked  rather  confused.  "  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  while  since  I  went ;  but  I 
have  so  many  things  to  keep  me  at  home ; 
and  then  the  girls  seldom  come  here  ;  it  is 
their  fault,  too." 

"  Perhaps  so.  Well,  we  must  go  oftener, 
and  to-morrow  in  particular  ;  and  you  must 
make  my  mother  happy  by  looking  well  and 
singing  your  best,"  said  the  husband,  gaily. 


Katharine  felt  anything  but  willing ;  but 
the  mention  of  her  singing  reminded  her  of 
her  3ins  against  poor  Owen  the  evening  be- 
fore, and  she  knew  atonement  was  needed. 
So  she  assented  cheerfully,  and  they  went 
together  to  the  Hall  the  day  following. 

Mrs.  Thornton's  was  one  of  those  formal 
entertainments  so  uninteresting  to  a  stran- 
ger, when  neighbors  meet  and  discuss  the 
private  and  public  affairs  of  the  country. 
All  this  was  dull  to  Katharine  ;  but  she 
looked  across  the  table  to  Owen's  happy 
face  as  he  talked  to  an  old  college  friend ; 
and  she  bore  bravely  with  her  own  prosy 
neighbor,  and  strove  with  all  her  heart  to 
take  an  interest  in  names,  and  persons,  and 
places  of  which  she  had  never  heard  before. 
Florence,  too,  was  merry,  for  she  had  her 
betrothed  husband  at  her  side  ;  and  Eliza- 
beth Thornton's  rare  smile  flitted  more 
than  once  over  her  mild  features  as  she 
talked  to  one  who  sat  next  her — a  sweet 
looking  woman,  whose  pale  golden  hair, 
and  delicate  almost  transpaient  complex- 
ion, made  her  scarcely  out  of  girlhood, 
though  she  was  in  reality  above  twenty- 
five. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  and  Katha- 
rine sat  with  Florence  in  a  little  recess  in 
the  drawing-room  window,  out  of  hearing 
of  the  rest,  she  could  not  resist  inquiring 
about  the  stranger,  who  Imd  attracted  her 
so  much. 

"  Do  you  really  not  know  who  she  is  .'" 
said  Florence,  surprised.  *'  Did  my  bro- 
ther never  speak  of  Mary  Wynn  .^" 

"  No  indeed:  is  that  her  name  .^" 

"  Yes:  she  was  Owen's  first  love." 

An  uneasy  sensation  made  the  young  wife 
start,  and  look  fixedly. 

"  Owen's  first  love ;"  but  then  she  laugh- 
ed, and  a-sked  Florence  to  tell  her  more. 

"  1  hardly  know  if  I  ought,"  said  the 
mischief-loving  girl.  "It  is  years  ago; 
Owen  was  very  young ;  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose he  long  remembered,  though  he  cer- 
tainly loved  her  at  the  time  ;  but,"  added 
Florence  gravely,  "  I  know  how  much  she 
loved  him,  and  how  deeply  she  suffered  ;  for 
she  was,  and  is,  my  dearest  friend.  How- 
ever, she  may  have  forgotten  him  now. 
She  seemed  pleased  to  see  you,  and  speaks 
cheerfully  to-  Owen.  Poor  Mary!  I  hope 
!she  has  forgotten  her  '  first  love,'  as  he  has 
her." 

No  more  was  said  about  Mary  Wynn,  but 
Katharine  became  thoughtful'  and  silent : 
not  that  she  doubted  Owen's  strong  affec^ 
tion  for  herself,  but  no  woman  ever  really 
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likes  to  hear  that  her  husband  once  had  a 
"  first  love. "  And  yet  Florence  was  right ; 
Owen  had  entirely  forgotten  his  boyish 
flame.  It  is  seldom  that  such  endure ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  well;  for  the  silvery  veil  of 
romance  and  fancy  which  enshrouds  man^s 
first  idol,  would  infallibly,  when  removed, 
leave  an  image  far  below  the  ideal  standard 
of  perfection.  Nevertheless,  Katharine, 
full  of  the  happy  fulfilment  of  her  own 
young  love,  felt  perhaps  more  than  Mary 
Wynn  did  herself.  Had  she  known  how 
much  deeper  and  stronger  is  the  love  of  the 
man  than  of  the  boy,  of  the  woman  than  of 
the  romantic  girl,  Katharine  would  not  have 
80  closely  watched  her  husband  and  Mary 
Wynn,  nor  have  returned  home  with  such  a 
weight  upon  her  heart. 

Mary  Wynn  left  the  Hall,  went  home, 
and  was  forgotten  :  but  still  her  visit  had 
left  a  painful  impression  on  Owen's  wife. 
Katharine  thought  that  much  of  Florence's 
distaste  to  herbelf — aversion  it  could  hardly 
be  called — arose  from  her  strong  love  and 
sympathy  for  Mary  Wynn.  Day  by  day 
the  bond  between  Katharine  Thornton  and 
her  sister-in-law  was  gradually  loosening  ; 
and  her  quick  eyes  were  ever  discovering 
failings,  and  her  mind  becoming  more  alive 
to  unworthy  suspicions.  Florence's  mirth- 
loving  nature  was  to  her  full  of  bitter  sar- 
casm ;  Elizabeth's  gentle  gravity,  which 
had  interested  her  so  much,  appeared  only 
the  hypocrisy  of  self-assumed  goodness ; 
aud  Agnes's  indolence  was  insupportable. 
Katharine  fancied  they  tried  to  make  her 
husband  love  her  less  ;  and  even  Owen  felt 
the  results  of  her  harsh  doubts  in  her 
changed  manner  and  anxious  looks.  Hus- 
band and  wife  loved  one  another  still ;  but 
the  perfect  sunshine  of  all-hallowing,  all- 
forgiving  love  was  gone ;  and  what  trifles, 
what  mere  shadows,  had  done  this  ^ 

In  her  unhappiness,  Katharine's  mind 
turned  regretfully  to  her  old  Scottish  home, 
and  lingered  sinfully  on  many  former  joys. 
At  last  her  overburdened  heart  would  find 
vent :  she  told  all  the  doubts  and  troubles 
— her  wedded  life  to  an  old  and  dear  friend 
of  the  wife  of  her  former  guardian.  In  this 
Katharine  was  wrong,  very  wrong.  Such 
trials,  even  when  they  amount  to  real  grief, 
should  be  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the 
heart ;  no  eye  should  see  them — no  ear 
should  hear  them.  True,  of  her  husband 
himself — the  kind,  good-principled,  affec- 
tionate Owen — Katharine  had  nought  to 
complain ;   and   of    his   family,    the   very 


knowledge  that  they  were  his  should  have 
sealed  her  lips. 

Fortunately  for  Katharine,  her  friend,- 
Mrs.  Lindsay,  was  wise  as  well  as  kind, 
and  candid,  although  gentle,  was  the  re- 
proof she  gave  to  the  young  wife. 

"  You  are  young,  and  I  am  old,^  she 
wrote,  ^'therefore,  Katharine,  listen  to  me 
with  patience.  You  tell  me  how  mueh 
you  are  tried— ask  of  your  own  heart,  have 
you  been  entirely  in  the  right  ?  Is  there 
in  you  no  discontent — no  readiness  to  com- 
pare old  things  with  new — no  suspicious 
quickness  in  detecting  slight  failings,  that, 
perchance,  would  best  be  past  over  with  a 
loving  blindness  ?  Katharine,  you  came  a 
stranger  to  your  husband's  home — your  sole 
resting-place  was  in  his  affection ;  having 
thus  trusted  him,  you  should  strive  to  love 
what  he  loves,  think  as  he  thinks,  see  as  he 
All  that  are  his  are  yours.     When 
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you  married,  his  ties  became  your  own,  and 
you  should  regard  and  love  them  as  such  ; 
not  with  jealous  comparison,  not  with  eye 
eager  to  detect  faults,  but  with  the  loving 
forbearance  that  b  needed  in  a  family  bound 
together  for  life.  And  as  for  their  want  of 
love — if  they  see  that  you  feel  as  one  of 
them,  which  indeed  you  are ;  that  to  a 
certain  degree  you  "forget  your  own 
people,  and  your  father's  house,"  to  enter 
into  their  plans,  and  hopes,  and  sympa- 
thies ;  and  above  all,  that  you  are  bent  on 
conquering  any  slight  obstacles  to  mutual 
affection — ^if  they  see  all  this,  they  will  soon 
love  you  as  your  heart  could  wish.  And^ 
my  Katharine,  make  no  fancied  sorrows  for 
yourself.  You  are  a  beloved  and  happy 
wife — thank  God  each  day  for  that  blessing, 
so  rare  to  many.  Look  not  for  perfection — 
it  is  not  to  be  found  on  earth ;  but  forget 
the  past,  and  go  on  in  your  loving,  patient, 
and  hopeful  way ;  it  will  surely  lead  to  hap^ 
piness  at  last." 

Mrs.  Lindsay's  words  sank  deeply  into 
Katharine  Thornton's  heart.  But  ere  she 
had  time  to  guide  her  conduct  by  their  wise 
council,  sickness,  that  harsh  and  fearful, 
yet  often  kindly  monitor,  came  to  her. 
Thus  it  happened :  Katharine  was  a  wild 
and  fearless  rider,  and  one  sad  day  her 
high-mettled  horse  took  fright,  nor  stopped 
until  its  burthen  was  thrown  senseless  at 
her  husband's  own  gate.  Many  days  she 
lingered  between  life  and  death,  and  when 
reason  and  consiousness  returned,  Katharine 
learned  that  her  constant  and  unwearied  at- 
tendants had  been  the  grave,  cold-hearted 
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EKzabeth,   and    the    mirtlifdl    and  often 
thoughtless  Florence ! 

"  How  little  I  knew  them — ^how  deeply  I 
misjud^d  them  !^'  thought  the  repentant 
Katharine.  But  still  ^e  did  not  know, 
and  it  was  well  that  she  did  not,  that  the 
untiring  care  of  the  two  sisters  had  sprung 
at  first  more  from  duty  than  inclination — 
Elizabeth^s  shy  and  seldom  roused  disposi- 
tion, and  Florence's  remembrance  of  old 
prejudices,  had  struggled  long  with  their 
natural  kindness  of  heart.  Rare,  very  rare, 
in  real  life,  is  a  character  even  distantly  ap- 
proaching to  perfection — the  angel  nature 
after  which  we  all  unconsciously  seek — else 
whv  do  we  love  so  much  those  delineations 
of  numan  goodness  that  abound  in  fiction  ? 
Most  needful  is  it  to  bear  and  forbear ; 
ever  seeking  to  behold  the  sunny  spots  in 
the  nature  of  all  around  us  ;  and  there  are 
none  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  man — of 
mui,  made  in  the  image  of  God — in  whom 
some  trace  of  that  divine  image  does  not 
linger  still. 

Katharine  arose  from  her  sick  bed,  hav- 
ing learned  much.  In  many  a  long  hour, 
when  she  lay  in  the  quiet  silence  that  was 
necessarily  imposed  upon  her,  her  thoughts 
were  busy.  Owen's  image  rose  up  before 
her,  not  as  the  adoring,  enthusiastic  lover, 
who  submitted  delightedly  to  all  her  fan- 
cies, and  from  whom  she  expected  unwearied 
sympathy  of  thought  and  feeling,  but  as  he 
was  now,  and  would  be  more  as  they  grew 
older — a  helpmate  not  free  from  faults,  but 
still  most  loveable,  and  worthy  of  the 
strongest  trust  and  affection,  with  whom 
she  was  to  pass  through — not  an  enchanted 
valley  of  bliss,  but  a  world  in  which  there 
were  sorrows  to  be  borne,  and  cares  to  be 
overcome,  and  joys  to  be  shared  together. 

Then  Katharine  would  lie  watching  the 
little  figure  of  her  sister  as  she  flitted  about 
the  room,  until  her  growing  love  cast  a 
charm  even  over  Florence's  outward  attrac- 
tions ;  and  the  invalid  thought  how  very 
sweet  her  smile  was,  and  what  a  pleasant 
voice  she  had  when  she  came  to  the  bedside 
to  whisper  the  few  words  that  were  allowed 
to  pass  between  them.  She  gratefully  re- 
membered, too,  that  Florence  had  left  the 
society  of  her  lover,  and  deprived  herself 
of  manj  amusements,  to  share  with  Eliza- 
beth the  care  of  a  sick  room,  and  Katha- 
rine began  to  hope  that  her  sister  really 
loved  her  more  in  time. 


As  Katharine  grew  stronger, 
itumn  spring"  of  affection  m  i 


this  "late 
autumn  spring"  of  affection  in  the  hearts  of 
the  sisters  still  withered  not,  but  rather 


gathered  strength.  No  explanations  were 
given  or  askca.  Such  are  often  very  ill- 
judged,  and  evil  in  their  effect.  The  new 
bud  of  love  will  not  bear  much  handling. 
A  silent  pressure,  an  affectionate  smile, 
were  all  that  marked  the  reconciliation. 
Katharine  suffered  no  misgivings  or  seem- 
ing obstacles  to  hinder  her  in  the  path  on 
which  she  had  determined. 

One  evening  the  invalid  lay  resting, 
half-asleep^  in  her  arm-chair.  Elizabeth 
and  Florence  were  with  her ;  and  after  a 
long  silence,  supposing  her  asleep,  they  be- 

fan  to  talk  in  low  tones.  Their  voices 
roke  through  Katharine's  dream  ;  but 
they  could  not  see  her  for  the  twilight, 
and  it  was  sometime  before  her  roused 
faculties  could  distinguish  what  they  talked 
about. 

Elizabeth  was  saying,  "  How  very  beau- 
tiful  Katharine  looked  to-day ;  I  thought 
Owen  would  never  gaze  enough  at  her." 

"  Yes,"  said  Florence ;  "  and  I  think  her 
illness  has  improved  her  beauty.  She 
does  not  look  half  so  proud.  Do  you  not 
know,  Elizabeth,  that  once  I  thought  her 
anything  but  handsome,  and  wondered  that 
Owen  could  have  chosen  her  after  beautiful, 
gentle  Mary  Wynn." 

"  Ah,  that  was  because  you  did  not  like 
Katharine.  You  were  hardly  just  to  her," 
observed  the  mild  Elizabeth. 

"  Yet  I  really  had  no  positive  dislike  to 
her;  but  she  had  such  strange  ways,  and 
seemed  to  think  herself  so  different  from 


us. 
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"  Yet  mamma  loved  her  from  the  first." 

"  Yes,  and  so  do  1  now,  and  you,  too, 
and  all  of  us.  But  she  seems  so  changed, 
so  gentle  and  affectionate ;  I  begin  to  think 
it  possible  to  love  one's  brother's  wife  after 
all,"  said  the  gay  Florence,  giving  way  to 
a  cheerful  laugh,  which  she  immediately 
checked,  lest  it  should  disturb  her  sister's 
slumber. 

But  Katharine  bad  heard  enough  to 
break  her  repose,  thongh  deep  pleasure 
mingled  with  slight  pain  which  Florence's 
unconscious  reminiscences  had  given  her. 
It  is  so  sweet  to  be  loved  ;  and  after  a 
prejudice  conquered,  that  love  delayed 
comes  sweeter  than  ever.- 

Owen's  entrance  formed  a  glad  relief  and 
pretext  for  the  termination  of  Katharine's 
sleep  and  Florence's  revelations ;  and  now 
her  sister's  recovering  health  enabled  the 
latter  to  leave  her.  That  night  Florence 
was  sent  for  to  return  home,  and  Owen 
came  to  deliver  the  tidings.    Elizabeth,  at 
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Katharine's  entreaty,  remained ;  but  Flo- 
rence was  imperiously  demanded  at  home, 
and  mast  depart.  So,  after  a  short  delay, 
she  was  ready,  and  came  to  bid  adieu  to 
the  invalid.  It  was  not  for  long ;  but  still 
it  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  parted 
since  Florence  had  come,  in  horror  and 
dismay,  to  her  insensible  sister's  couch. 
Katharine  rose  feebly  in  her  chair,  and 
weeping,  threw  herself  on  Florence's  bo- 
som. 

"  Thank  you,  and  bless  you,  dear  girl, 
for  all  your  oare  of  me,"  was  all  she  could 
articulate. 

"  Nonsense  !"  cried  Florence,  cheerfully, 
tr3ring  to  withstand  the  unusual  moistness 
in  her  own  eyes.  "  Do  not  quite  over- 
whelm me,  Katharine  ;  I  did  nothing  but 
what  I  ought,  and  what  I  liked,  too." 

"  And  you  do  love  me  now,  Florence — 
a  little  .^"  whispered  Katharine,  as  her  sis- 
ter hung  over  her. 

Florence's  warm  and  kindly  nature  now 
entirely  predominated.  "  Yes,  indeed  I 
do,  with  all  my  heart,'*  she  cried  with  affec- 
tionate energy,  as  she  folded  both  her  arms 
round  Katharine,  and  kissed  her  repeatedly. 

"  Come,  come  ;  all  this  embracing  will 
be  quite  too  much  for  Katharine,"  said  the 
husband,  coming  forward  with  a  smile,  and 


carrying  away  his  sister  to  the  door,  whither 
Elizabeth  followed  her.  Owen  came  and 
sat  by  his  wife's  side,  and  the  invalid  rested 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  while  they  talked 
with  full  hearts  of  her  happy  recovery. 

"  Florence  is  a  sweet  girl,  is  she  not  .^" 
said  Owen  after  a  pause. 

This  time  no  feeling  of  jealousy  crossed 
the  young  wife's  mind.  ''  Indeed  she  is,'' 
Katharine  answered  ;  "  and  I  love  her  very 
much." 

"  1  thought  you  would  in  time,  Katha- 


rine. 
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She  did  not  immediately  answer,  and 
then  her  voice  trembled  as  she  said, 
"  Owen,  dear,  I  have  not  been  all  good ;  I 
have  been  wrong  in  many  things ;  I  have 
made  too  much  trouble  for  myself  out  of 
slight  vexations  " 

Owen  stopped  her.  "  Now,  love,  I  will 
have  no  more  confessions  !  Your  husband 
loves  you,  and  you  are  all  good  in  his  eyes 
now." 

"  And  always  will  be,  if  the  determina- 
tion can  make  me  so.  And  when  we  are 
old  married  people" — a  curious  twitch 
came  over  Owen's  mouth  as  his  wife  said 
this — "  when  we  are  old  married  people,  we 
shall  be  all  the  wiser,  at  least  I  shall,  re- 
membering these  minor  trials  of  our  youth. " 


From    the    Dvblin    UaiTtrtitT    Kagasiae. 

ADOLPHE     THIERS. 


SESUMED    FROM    THE    DECEMBER    NUMBER    OF    THE    ECLECTIC   MAaAZIMB. 


M.  Thiers,  in  fact,  became  now  the 
avowed  supporter  and  orator  of  the  new 
cabinet,  and  if  we  can  credit  the  statements 
of  M.  Loene  Viemar,  received  two  thou- 
sand francs  a  month  from  the  secret  ser- 
vice fund  for  his  trouble.  -  His  influence  on 
the  chamber,  as  well  as  his  reputation  for 
good  faith,  were,  however,  seiiously  im- 
paired by  the  reckless  precipitancy  with 
which  he  hazarded  assertions  of  facts  and 
fiffures.  While  the  ministry  accepted  his 
advocacy,  they  were  not  willing  to  avow  the 
connection.  M.  Perier  openly  ridiculed 
the  gasconade,  rashness,  and  levity  of  his 
speeches,  and  did  not  dissemble  his  vexa- 
tion when  M.  Thiers  identified  himself  with 
the  ministry  by  using  the  first  person  when 
speaking  of  the  cabinet  measures.  On  one 
occasion,  when  M.  Manguin,  in  referring 


to  M.  Thiers,  spoke  of  the  latter  as  the 
orator  of  the  cabinet,  M.  Perier  said,  in  a 
contemptuous  tone,  and  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  M.  Thiers — "  That  thing,  an  or- 
gan of  the  government ! — Oh  !  M.  Man- 
guin wishes  to  ridicule  us  !*' 

As  an  instance  of  the  carelessness,  to 
use  the  most  gentle  term,  which  M.  Thiers 
evinced  at  this  time,  with  regard  to  the 
truth  of  the  statements  he  made  from  the 
tribune,  we  may  mention  one  occasion  on 
which  General  Lamarque  had  spoken  of 
the  military  forces  of  France,  and  of  other 
powers,  with  which,  it  was  well  known,  he 
was  intimately  acquainted,  from  having 
kept  up  an  active  and  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  the  eastern  states  of  Europe . 
M.  Thiers,  armed,  as  usual,  with  a  load  of 
documents,  came  to  the  chamber,  spread- 
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ing  before  him  an  enormous  chart  which 
covered  the  entire  bench  of  the  doctri- 
naires, on  which  he  had  planted  himself.  He 
then  mounted  the  tribune,  and  casting  a 
sarcastic  glance  at  the  opposition  benches, 
he  began  to  count  on  his  fingers  what  the 
forces  really  were,  as  he  maintained,  which 
France  had  to  fear.  So  many  regiments 
were  on  the  Rhine  ;  few  in  number,  feeble, 
with  small  complements  of  men,  and 
totally  destitute  of  artillery  !  These  were 
not  worth  mentioning !  He  enumerated 
the  entire  Prussian  army,  from  Aix  la 
Chapelle  to  Magdebourg  ;  not  a  division  or 
company  that  he  did  not  carefully  coimt, 
and  the  whole  truly  amounted  to  a  very 
contemptible  force ;  and  was  this  force  to 
be  held  up  as  a  bugbear  !  The  opposition 
listening  to  all  this,  and  remembering  the 
many  instances  in  which  the  speaker's  in- 
accuracies had  been  already  detected  and 
exposed,  gave  vent  to  expressions  of  incre- 
dulity. No  one,  however,  was  prepared,  at 
this  moment,  to  refute  the  statement,  and 
the  orator  obtained  a  temporary  triumph. 
The  next  day,  however,  when  a  search  was 
made,  it  was  fgund  that  the  army  of  M. 
Thiers,  and  the  army  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, had  nothing  in  common.  But  this  dis- 
covery took  place  the  next  dat/y  and  the  next 
day  is  an  epoch  which  M.  Thiers  holds  in 
small  respect  or  consideration.* 

Until  the  debate  on  the  question  of  an 
hereditary  peerage,  M.  Thiers  must  be  re- 
garded as  floundering  through  a  succession 
of  failures  as  a  parliamentary  speaker.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  now  and  then  momentary 
flashes  of  success,  but  he  had  established  no 
influence;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  excited 
much  ridicule  on  the  part  of  the  opposition, 
and  even  those  in  whose  favor  he  spoke,  ac- 
cepted his  advocacy  with  a  certain  shyness 
and  reserve,  and  as  though  they  were  asham- 
ed of  the  connection. 

The  debate  on  the  peerage  was  the  crisis 
of  his  parliamentary  life.  He  evidently 
intended  that  it  should  be  so.  From  what 
we  have  formerly  stated,  and  from  some  of 
the  quotations  we  have  given  from  his 
writings,  as  a  journalist,  it  will  be  perceiv- 
ed that  the  beau  ideal  of  government  which 
he  has  set  before  his  mind  was  the  British. 
The  sovereign,  the  higher  aristocracy,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  these  ele- 
ments were  essential  to  the  system  of  his  ad- 
miration. He  would  have  France  copy  this. 
Yet  the  sense  of  the  country  was  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  hereditary  legislators. 
♦  Revoe  des  deux  Mondes,  IV.,  p.  686. 


The  question  of  the  condtitution  of  the 
peerage  had  been  postponed  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  government,  after  the  revolution 
of  July.  It  was  left  for  future,  and  more 
mature,  and  dispassionate  discussion,  than 
it  could  receive  in  the  confusion  which  he- 
cessarily  followed  the  fall  of  one  dynasty, 
and  the  establishment  of  another.  The 
hour  had  now  arrived  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary finally  to  set  this  important  question 
at  rest — Is  the  legislative  power  conferred 
on  a  peer  to  descend  to  his  heir,  or  is  it  to 
determine  with  the  death  of  him  on  whom 
the  royal  will  has  conferred  it  ? 

The  head  of  the  cabinet,  Casimir  Perier 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  principle  of 
inheritance  should  be  adopted,  but,  like 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel,  in  the 
case  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  he,  at  the 
same  time,  admitted,  that  in  the  actual 
state  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  in  the 
counti'y  its  adoption  was  impracticable. 
With  an  opinion,  therefore,  against  the 
measure,  he,  nevertheless,  proposed  to  the 
chamber  that  the  peerage  should  only 
be  enjoyed  for  life ;  that  the  principle  of 
an  hereditary  peerage  should  be  renounced 
in  France. 

M.  Thiers,  on  this  occasion,  delivered  a 
speech,  in  many  respects,  remarkable.  Ad- 
mitting that  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  cabi- 
net, secretly  paid,  and,  therefore,  bound,  in 
general,  to  aavocate  its  measures,  on  this 
particular  question,  it  is  apparent,  from  what 
we  have  just  stated,  that  he  was  free.  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  open  question.  He  knew 
the  predominant  feeling  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  chamber,  and  was  well  aware  that 
the  hereditary  principle  could  not  be  main- 
tained. Yet  he  took  the  unpopular  side  ; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  speaking  in  favor 
of  the  hereditary  principle,  he  voted  in 
favor  of  it,  thus  going  farther  even  than  the 
president  of  the  council  himself  went. ' 

It  was  evident,  as  we  have  already  said, 
that  M.  Thiers  intended  to  produce  a  great 
impression  on  this  occasion.  For  eight 
days  previously  his  speech  was  talked  of  in 
the  Chamber,  and  announced  in  the  news- 
papers. It  was  known,  in  short,  that  a 
performance  of  no  common  order  was  de- 
signed, and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe.  M. 
Thiers,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  ar- 
rived early  in  the  house.  It  was  observed 
that  more  than  usual  care  had  been  bestow- 
ed upon  his  external  man,  and  that  especi- 
ally he  wore  gloves !  It  was  evident  that 
he  was  going  to  produce  a  profound  impres- 
sion.     At  Jast,  he  ascended  the  tribune 
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with  a  slow  and  deliberate  step,  but  with 
the  air  of  negligence  of  one  who  is  about 
to  discharge  some  common  task,  which  gives 
him  neither  trouble  nor  solicitude.  He 
stood  for  some  time  sileht,  endeavoring  by 
his  manner  to  impose  a  silence  on  the  cham- 
ber which  it  had  not  usually  accorded  to 
him.  At  length,  bv  the  interposition  of 
some  members  friendly  to  him,  the  house 
was  hushed.  From  the  first,  it  was  evident 
that,  in  all  respects,  the  orator  had  under- 
gone a  revolution.  He  used  no  manuscript, 
referred  to  no  notes.  His  delivery,  gesticu- 
lation, and  even  his  personal  attitude  in 
the  tribune,  were  all  dirorent  from  what  they 
had  ever  before  been.  It  was  apparent  that 
he  was  going  to  try  a  new  style  of  eloquence ; 
that  he  had  laid  aside  his  prelections  on  his- 
tory, and  his  pompous  rhetoric,  and  had 
adopted  that  familiar  and  coUoquial  style 
which  prevails  generally  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons ;  in  a  word,  instead  of  the  das- 
sical  eloquence  in  which,  hitherto,  he  had 
had  such  indifferent  success,  he  was  trying 
the  conversational  style.  He  endeavored 
to  make  the  house  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
this  style  of  speaking,  by  telling  it  that 
this  was  an  assembly  of  sensible  men,  and 
not  an  ancient  forum.  Throwing  off  the 
toga  in  which  hitherto  he  had  robed  him- 
self when  he  ascended  the  tribune,  he  was 
there  in  his  individual  person  as  he  had  met 
and  chatted  separately  with  the  deputies  of 
his  acquaintance.  The  speech  he  delivered 
on  this  occasion  had  certainly  been  delib- 
erately composed  and  written.  Its  com-' 
plete  structure  and  plan,  and  its  very  lan- 
guage, were  evidence  of  this.  The  reason- 
ing formed  a  chain,  the  artificial  connection 
and  regularity  of  which  were  very  im- 
perfectly concealed  by  the  tone  of  con- 
versation in  whidi  the  speaker  endeavored 
to  dress  them  up,  and  by  the  episodes  and 
historical  anecdotes  with  which  he  so  elab- 
orately adorned  them.  His  speech  on  this 
occasion  occupied  four  hours.  His  voice, 
naturally  feeble,  failed  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  considerable 
pause  to  recover  strength  before  he  could 
proceed. 

This  speech  was  listened  to  by  the  cham- 
ber, and  at  the  period  of  his  parliamentary 
life  at  which  he  delivered  it,  that  was  a 
great  point  gained,  for  the  same  could 
scarcely  be  sud  of  any  of  his  former 
orations.  M.  Thiers  had  still  much  to  learn 
of  parliamentary  tactics.  He  was  still  un- 
able to  carry  his  audience  with  him.  He 
produced  an  effect  it  is  true  ;  and  that,  pro- 


bably, was  all  he  expected  to  do.  But  he 
did  nothing  for  the  question  under  debate. 
The  success  he  attained  was  his  own,  and 
not  that  of  his  cause.  His  speech  amused 
all,  and  was  admired  by  many ;  but  it  per- 
suaded none.  M.  Guizot,  who  then  fkr 
surpassed  him  as  a  master  of  parliamentary 
eloquence,  would  fasten  upon  some  one 
great  principle,  some  prominent  idea,  and 
by  presenting  it  to  his  audience  in  various 
points  of  view,  render  the  dullest  minds 
familiar  with  it,  until  he  would  make  them 
believe  the  principle  was  their  own.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  art  of  a  professor,  and 
hence  the  success  of  M.  Guizot  in  its  ap- 
plication. M.  Thiers,  on  the  contrary , 
would  crowd  into  his  speech  such  a  diversi- 
ty of  topics,  so  intermingled  with  anecdotes 
and  historieUeSy  that  his  discourse  resembled 
a  piece  of  mosaic,  very  dazzling  to  the  eye, 
but  having  little  to  engage  the  more  reflect- 
ive powers  of  the  understanding.  While 
the  one  orator  would  reproduce  the  same 
leading  idea  in  many  speeches,  the  other 
would  crowd  a  plurality  of  leading  ideas 
into  a  single  speech.  In  leaving  the  house 
after  hearing  M.  Guizot,  the  deputies  went 
home  thinking  of  the  subject ;  in  leaving  the 
house,  after  hearing  M.  Thiers,  they  went 
home  thinking  of  we  man. 

This. speech  on  the  peerage  was  character- 
ised both  by  the  good  and  bad  qualities  which 
were  so  apparent  in  the  eloquence  of  M. 
Thiers;  but  the  former  were  more  than 
usually  conspicuous,  and  the  latter  were  less 
than  usually  offensive. 

As  usual,  he  exhausted  the  subject.  He 
took  up  in  succession  all  the  common  and 
popular  objections  on  the  score  of  the  un- 
reasonableness of  hereditary  legislators,  and 
replied  to  them,  first  on  general  grounds, 
and  then  by  arguments  derived  from  the  ex* 
perience  recorded  in  histoir.  He  main- 
tained that  the  existence  of  hereditary  rank 
was  a  principle  inherent  in  human  society ; 
that  whenever  in  popular  commotions  its 
extinction  was  attempted,  ^  was  sure  to-  re- 
appear. He  gave  as  an  example  the  crea- 
tion of  hereditary  tififes  and  rank  under  the 
Empire ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  dis- 
puted the  irrationality  of  the  principle  of 
an  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature. 
What  is  the  objection  to  it  ?  That  intel- 
lectual endowments  were  not  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  and  that,  therefore,  a 
house  of  lords  may  ultimately  degenerate 
into  a  house  of  fools !  But  he  contended, 
in  the  first  place,  that  although  intelligence 
doos  not  always  descend,  traditions  do  ;  and 
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that  we  find  men  desoended  from  lugh 
families  prompted  by  traditions  to  a  course 
of  conduct  to  which  the  inferior  ranks  could 
only  be  conducted  by  reason.  Besides, 
althoudi  it  be  true  that  talent  does  not  de- 
scend from  father  to  son,  and,  therefore,  in 
an  hereditary  monarchy  the  crown  may  de- 
scend on  a  head  but  feebly  endowed  by 
nature,  this  cannot  happen  with  a  body  con- 
sisting of  several  hundred  individuals. 
Among  the  families  of  three  hundred  peers 
a  fair  average  of  intelli^nce  will  be  found. 
**  If,"  said  me  speaker,  "  wise  fathers  some- 
times beget  foolish  sons,  it  happens  also 
that  foolish  fathers  sometimes  beget  wise 
ones."  As  examples  of  the  descent  of 
mental  endowments  in  the  same  family,  he 
produced  the  instances  of  the  Medici  and 
Lord  Chatham.  Here  he  indulged  his  pro- 
pensity for  historical  anecdote,  and  amused 
the  house  with  the  (well  known  in  England) 
story  of  the  younger  Pitt  being  put  upon 
the  table,  at  six  years  old,  to  recite,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  company,  passages 
from  the  celebrated  speeches  of  English 
orators.  While  he  was  relating  this,  it  was 
impossible  for  those  who  listened  to  him,  and 
saw  him,  to  avoid  comparing  M.  Thiers  him- 
self with  the  boy  he  described.  His  diminu- 
tive stature,  which  left  his  head  alone  visible 
over  the  marble  of  the  tribune  ;  his  childish 
shrill  voice,  his  provincial  accent,  and  the 
eternal  sing-song  with  which  he  delivered 
his  periods — the  volubility  with  which  he 
poured  forth  those  passages  of  history  with 
which  his  memory  had  been  stored — all  irre- 
sistibly suggested  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
saw  and  heard  him,  that  he  was ''  himself  the 
great  sublime  he  drew" — that  he  was,  in 
lact,  himself  the  surprising  boy,  mounted 
before  the  company  to  astonish  them  with 
the  prodigies  of  a  precocious  memory ! 

Yet  this  speech,  with  aH  its  defects,  es- 
tablished the  reputation  of  M.  Thiers  in 
the  diamber,  and  enabled  the  clear-sighted 
to  recognize  in  him  one  yrho  must,  before 
the  lapse  of  much  time,  rise  to  eminence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  This  speech  was 
delivered  in  October,  1831,  M.  Thiers  be- 
ing then  in  his  thirty-fourth  year. 

On  the  division  of  the  chamber  on  the 
question,  whether  the  hereditary  principle 
snould  be  recognized  in  the  peerage, 
there  were  in  favor  of  it  only  forty 
votes,  against  it  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  ;  a  striking  manifestation  of  public 
opinion  in  France  upon  the  question,  es- 
pocially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  head 


of  the  cabinet  was,  from  strong  conviction, 
in  favor  of  the  hereditary  principle. 

M.  Thiers  had  now,  so  to  speak,  gained 
the  ear  of  the  chamber,  and  with  his  usual 
restless  activity,  he  took  full  advantage  of 
his  success.  He  spoke  frequently.  The 
house  served  him  as  an  arena  for  his  oratori- 
cal gymnastics,  and  he  was  listened  to  with 
increased  willingness,  and  obvious  interest. 
His  physical  defects,  and  provincial  disfa- 
vors were  either  forgotten  or  mentioned 
only  as  augmenting  the  wonders  accom- 
plished by  his  talent  in  having  surmounted 
disadvantages,  under  which  ordinary  men 
would  have  succumbed.  Finance  was  a 
favorite  subject  of  discussion  with  him,  and 
he  had  some  credit  for  practical  knowledge 
of  its  administrative  details,  from  his  long 
and  intimate  connection  with  the  Baron 
Louis. 

Among  the  intellectual  feats  ascribed  to 
him,  we  shall  mention  one  which  he  per- 
formed about  the  period  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived.  In  January,  1832,  the  cham- 
ber had  been  engaged  in  the  discussion  of 
a  project  of  law  upon  the  intermarriage  of 
persons  with  their  wives'  sisters,  or 
husbands'  brothers.  M.  Thiers,  at  thb 
time,  was  named  as  the  reporter  of  the 
committee  on  the  budget ;  and  the  state  of 
the  country  was,  at  the  moment,  such  that 
the  report  must  necessarily  have  been  a 
work  of  great  length  and  complexity.  He 
expected  that  the  debate  we  have  just  refer- 
red to*,  would  have  been  protracted  to  a 
considerable  length,  and  postponed  accord- 
ingly the  commencement  of  his  report.  It 
happened,  unexpectedly,  however,  that  the 
debate  on  the  marriage  question  was  sudden- 
ly brought  to  a  dose  on  the  22d  January, 
the  day  on  which  it  commenced,  and  the 
report  on  the  budget  was  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  23d.  To  write  a  report,  so 
voluminous,  in  a  single  night,  was  a  me- 
chanical impossibility,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mental  part  of  the  process.  What  was  to 
be  done  ^  Such  reports  are  always  prepar- 
ed in  writing,  and  read  to  the  chamber, 
for  this  obvious  reason,  that  although,  ne- 
cessarily the  composition  of  an  individual 
member  of  the  committee,  they  are,  in  fact, 
supposed  to  proceed,  and  do  really  possess 
the  sanction  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  of  that  individual 
member  who  is  more  especially  charged  with 
their  composition.  M.  Thiers,  however, 
pressed  by  the  exigency  of  the  occasion, 
and  not  sorry  to  find  an  occasion  for  playing 
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off  a  parliamentary  tour  deforce^  went  down 
to  the  chamber  on  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
presented  himself  in  the  tribune,  and  apolo- 
gising to  the  chamber  for  being  compelled 
to  depart  from  the  usage  of  the  house  by 
the  unexpectedly  early  period  at  which  the 
report  was  called  for,  in  giving  a  nvo^  voce 
and  unwritten  report,  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  subject,  aided  only  by  a  few  numeri- 
cal memoranda,  and  delivered  a  speech  of 
four  hours'  duration,  in  which  he  discussed 
and  exhausted  every  topic  bearing  on  the 
matter  of  the  budget.  He  plunged  with  the 
most  ready  and  voluble  fluency  into  finan- 
cial, political,  and  administrative  details, 
unfolded  with  a  logical  perspicuity,  and 
arithmetical  order  and  precision,  and  inter- 
mingled with  bursts  of  picturesque  oratory, 
with  which  he  astonished  and  confounded 
the  chamber.  History,  politics,  public 
economy,  questions  of  national  security 
and  progress,  were  passed  in  succession, 
before  his  wondering  hearers,  like  scenes 
exhibited  in  a  magic  lantern.  As  usual,  no 
topic  was  omitted — every  question  was  mar- 
shalled in  its  proper  place  and  order,  and 
the  house,  nevertheless,  exhibited  no  signs 
of  fatigue  ;  they  hung  upon  his  words.  On 
several  occasions,  in  pauses  of  his  speech, 
after  he  had  continued  speaking  for  nearly 
three  hours,  they  invited  him  to  rest,  not 
from  fatigue  on  Uieir  part,  but  from  appre- 
hension of  his  physical  powers  being  ex- 
hausted. "  Reposez-vous  un  pen,"  ex- 
claimed several  deputies.  He  proceeded, 
however,  to  the  close  without  suspension. 

The  budget  was  at  this  moment  a  ques- 
tion of  the  highest  importance.  The  coun- 
try was  placed  between  the  dangers  of  for- 
eign war  and  the  disasters  of  civil  broils. 
M.  Thiers  delivered  from  the  tribune  a 
complete  tableau  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  state,  past  and  present,  mingling  the 
details  with  frequent  bursts  of  spontaneous 
eloquence.  Behind  his  demands  for  sup- 
plies he  exhibited  the  question  of  life  or 
death  to  the  country. 

Throughout  this  session,  M.  Thiers  was 
the  extra-official  champion  of  the  ministry, 
and  altogether  the  most  prominent  debater 
in  the  chamber.  The  cholera  broke  out  in 
Paris  in  the  spring,  and  on  the  close  of  the 
chamber  M.  Thiers,  exhausted  by  his  exer- 
tions and  willing,  probably,  to  retire  from 
the  epidemic,  started  on  a  tour  to  Italy.  On 
the  16th  of  May,  Casimir  Perier  sunk  un- 
der the  cholera,  and  the  premiership  be- 
came vacant,  by  which  event  it  was  appa- 
rent that  a  reoonstitution  of  the  cabinet 


must  ensue.  The  part  which  M.  Thiers 
had  played  in  the  session  which  had  just 
closed,  was  too  important  to  allow  him  to 
be  overlooked  in  the  composition  of  the 
new  cabinet,  and  he  was  invited  to  return  to 
Paris. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  popular 
disturbances  took  place  in  various  quarters, 
and  repressive  laws  against  tumultuous  as- 
semblies were  passed,  which,  like  the  other 
measures  of  the  cabinet,  were  advocated  by 
M.  Thiers.  .  The  removal  of  the  President 
of  the  council,  and  the  temporary  inaction 
of  the  government,  consequent  upon  the 
state  of  ministerial  transition  which  follow- 
ed, augmented  by  the  difficulty  of  forming 
a  new  cabinet,  emboldened  the  malcontents. 
Among  those  who  fell  under  the  effects  of 
the  prevalent  epidemic  at  that  moment,  was 
Genaral  Lamarque.  His  funeral  was  the 
occasion  of  the  assemblage  of  the  republi- 
can party  in  vast  numbers,  an  accidental 
circumstance,  like  a  spark  falling  in  a  maga- 
zine of  gunpowder,  caused  on  this  occasion 
a  general  emeute  of  the  city  and  the  Fau- 
bourgs. 

A  measure  was  proposed  by  M.  Thiers, 
in  this  emergency,  which,  in  after  years, 
cast  a  great  and  general  obloquv  on  his 
name,  and  for  which,  until  very  lately,  no 
defence  or  explanation  on  his  part  has  been 
offered  by  himself  or  his  friends.  On  his 
proposition,  the  city  of  Paris  was  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege — a  measure  of  an  extreme 
kind,  which  could  only  be  excused  by  pub- 
lic disturbances  of  a  much  more  serious  and 
extensive  kind  than  those  which  then  pre- 
vailed. 

The  explanation  or  apology,  if  it  can  be 
called  so,  is  to  the  effect,  that  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  insurrection  on  the  occasion 
of  the  funeral  of  General  Lamarque,  Paris 
was  a  prey  to  the  greatest  anxiety ;  that  it 
seemed  to  all  well-disposed  persons  that  the 
Revolution  of  July  was  about  to  be  recom- 
menced. The  Faubourgs  had  risen,  armed 
as  one  man,  the  red  flag  had  been  unfurled  ; 
blood  had  been  shed.  At  the  moment  the 
insurrection  was  at  it  height,  as  it  is  now 
said,*  M.  Thiers  advised  that,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  excesses  which  were  breaking 
out  with  adequate  energy,  the  capital 
should  be  declared  in  a  state  of  sieee.  But 
it  was  not  until  after  the  emeute  had  been 
suppressed,  and  tranquillity  had  been  re- 
established, that,  without  any  assigned  mo- 
tive, this  measure  was  put  in  force.     To  the 
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^^astonishment  of  all,  exceptional  tribunals 
were  at  the  same  time  established  for  the 
trial  of  the  accused.  Sentence  of  death 
having  been  pronounced  against  one  indivi- 
dual by  these  illegal  courts,  it  was  set  aside 
upon  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
The  ordonnancc  declaring  the  capital  in  a 
state  of  siege  was  soon  after  withdrawn,  and 
the  record  of  that  measure,  say  the  defend- 
ers of  M.  Thiers,  only  remains  as  an  evi- 
dence of  tha  existence  of  a  groundless  chi- 
mera, and  a  barren  menace  on  the  part  of 
power. 

Meanwhile  the  chambers  being  about  to 
assemble,  the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet 
was  indispensable  and  pressing,  and  many 
and  intricate  were  the  intrigues  by  which 
that  process  was  obstructed.     The  personal 
interference  of  the  sovereign  in  the  admin- 
istration, which  has  since  been  so  loudly 
complained  of,  was  beginning  already  to 
manifest  itself.     The  elder  Dupin  was  in- 
vited  to  join    the   new  ministry,  but  he 
objected    to    assume    joint   responsibility 
with  MM.  Sebastiani  and  Montalivet,  who 
had  been  understood  to  be  two  obsequious 
instnmicnts  of  the  royal  will.     The  chief 
difficulty,  however,  was  to  find  a  head  for 
the  new  cabinet  to  replace  M.  Perier.     Sev- 
eral eminent  men  there  were,  but  not  one 
to  whom  all  the  others  would  voluntarily 
submit  to  be  subordinate.     In  the  absence 
of  statesmanlike  eminence,  it  was  therefore 
proposed   to  place  Marshal  Soult  in  the 
president's  chair,  whose  great  military  repu- 
tation, like  that  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington, 
none  could  dispute.     It  was  finally  settled, 
accordingly,  that  under  the  marshal's  presi- 
dency a  ministry  should  be  formed,  exclu- 
ding MM.  Sebastiani  and  Montalivet,  the 
personal  friends  of  the  king,  and  consisting 
of  MM.  Bouthe,  De  Rigny,  Humann,  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  and  Comte  D'Argout,  with 
M.  Thiers  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
M.  Guizot  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
This  cabinet  is  known  in  the  history  of  the 
'  day  as  the  ministry  of  the  11th  October, 
and  it  constituted  the  ministerial  debut  of 
M.  Thiers. 

The  advent  of  M.  Thiers  to  power  was 
signalized  by  two  remarkable  events,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  one  at  least  of  which 
the  exclusive  merit  or  demerit  must  be  ac- 
corded to  him.  These  were,  the  capture 
of  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and  the  almost 
simultaneous  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Ant- 
werp. By  the  latter,  the  Belgium  question 
was  set  at  rest,  and  by  the  former,  all  the 
AnrviviDg  hopes  of  the  elder  Boorboiis  were 


laid  in  the  grave.  As  the  measures  whieh 
terminated  in  this  latter  event  were  conduct- 
ed personally  and  exclusively  by  M.  Thiers, 
we  shall  here  relate  them  at  length. 

The  Duchess  of  Berri  was  known  to  be 
concealed  at  La  Vendee,  or  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
resolved  that  she  should  become  his  cap- 
tive. With  this  view  he  ordered  all  the 
agents  of  the  government,  and  the  police  of 
that  country,  from  whom  he  could  hope  to 
gain  information  on  the  subject,  successive- 
ly to  Paris.  The* city  of  Nantes  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  of  concealment  of  the 
princess.  M.  Maurice  Duval,  known  for  his 
official  ability,  was  named  prefect  of  the 
place,  with  a  body  of  the  most  able  and  ac- 
tive subordinates.  To  the  various  officials, 
who  had  been  commanded  to  attend  at  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  M.  Thiers  held  a 
decided  and  unequivocal  tone.  The  prin- 
cess must  be  seized,  but  without  resorting 
to  the  least  violence.  "  No  fire-arms  must 
be  borne  by  those  in  quest  of  her.  It  is 
impossible  to  foresee  the  effects  of  fire-arms ; 
other  weapons  are  under  the  more  complete 
control  of  those  who  use  them.  There 
must  be  no  killing,  no  wounding.  If  you 
are  fired  on,  do  not  return  the  fire.  The 
Duchess  must  be  taken  unhurt.  In  a  word, 
we  desire  to  take  the  Due  d'Enghien,  but 
not  to  shoot  him."  Such  were  the  instruc- 
tions. 

Great  difficulties,  however,  still  present- 
ed themselves.  The  information  which  had 
been  collected  was  of  a  vague  and  uncircum- 
stantial  nature.  Fortune,  however,  to 
which  M.  Thiers,  like  Napoleon,  has  been 
so  frequently  indebted,  did  not  desert  him 
in  this  emergency.  An  anonymous  letter 
arrived  one  day  at  the  ministry  of  the  inte- 
rior, addressed  to  him,  in  which  he  was 
told  that  a  person  who  was  unknown  to  him 
had  disclosures  to  make  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, relating  to  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and  that  if  he  would 
go  unattended  about  nine  o'clock  that  eve- 
ning to  a  certain  road,  called  the  AUees  des 
Veuves,  branching  from  the  main  road  of 
the  Champs  Elysees,  he  would  there  obtain 
means  of  procuring  aU  the  information  he 
desired  relating  to  the  Duchess. 

Such  an  epistle,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, was  well  calculated  to  pique  the 
curiosity  of  so  lively  a  mind  as  that  of 
M.  Thiers.  Yet  the  place  and  the  hour, 
and  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  invita- 
tion, were  not  without  danger.  At  that 
time,    the    part  of  the  Champs  EUys^ 
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which  was  named,  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  haunt  of  robbers  ana  assassins. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  sent  agents 
of  the  police  there,  or  to  have  gone  under 
their  protection.  But  in  that  case  would 
the  informant  venture  to  appear }  There 
was  reason  for  hesitation,  but  so  much  was 
at  stake  that  the  minister  decided  to  take 
his  chance  of  the  danger.  He  accordingly 
ordered  his  carriage  to  draw  up  in  the 
main  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  at 
the  comer  of  the  Alices  des  Veuves,  where 
he  descended  from  it,  and  walked  alone  to 
the  appointed  spot.  Arrived  there  an 
individual  emerged  from  among  the  trees, 
and,  addressing  nim  by  his  name,  informed 
him  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  anony- 
mous lettOT.  This  was  the  man  Dietz,  who 
afterwards  gained  an  infamous  celebrity. 

The  traitor  assumed  an  humble  and  re- 
spectful tone.  It  was  the  humility  of  base- 
ness. 

It  soon  appeared  that  Dietz  was  the  de- 
pository of  important  secrets.  He  had 
been  employed  as  the  confidential  bearer  of 
despatches  between  the  exiled  princes  and 
those  absolute  powers  which  favored  their 
pretensions,  and  had  even  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  favors  from  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
He  was  now  about  to  sell  the  secrets  of 
his  benefactors  to  their  enemies.  M.  Thiers 
could  not  esteem  the  wretch,  but  he,  nev- 
ertheless, made  him  his  toojl. 

Conducted  to  the  hotel  of  the  ministry 
of  the  interior,  and  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
dor which  he  saw  around  him,  his  cupidity 
was  excited  by  the  hope  of  gain,  and  he 
at  once  placed  himself  at  the  disposition 
of  the  minister.  M.  Thiers  ordered  the 
commissary  of  police,  Joly,  to  conduct  him 
to  Nantes,  ana  there  take  such  steps  as 
might  seem  best  suited  to  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  object.  When  thoy  arrived  at 
Nantes,  they  put  up  at  the  Hotel  des 
France,  Dietz  assuming  the  name  of  M.Gon- 
zague.  He  immediately  transmitted  infor- 
mation of  his  arrival  to  the  duchess,  in- 
forming her  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
the  bearer  of  important  despatches.  M. 
Dugoigny  was  oommissioned  by  her  in  re- 
ply to  see  Diets,  from  whom  he  received  a 
private  signal  agreed  on  previously.  Divid- 
ed cards  of  address  were  exchanged  between 
M.  Duguigny  and  the  traitor,  and  no  doubt 
remained  of  his  identity.  In  fine,  Diets 
was  introduced  bv  Duguigny  into  a  house, 
where  he  had  a  long  coherence  with  the 
duchess.  He  soon  after  soooeeded  in  ob- 
taining an  appointment  with  her  ibr  a  seoond 


interview,  which  was    fixed  for    the   6th 
November. 

On  this  day  he  had  agreed  to  betray  his 
mistress,  but  at  the  last  hour  his  resolution 
gave  way,  and  he  desired  to  retract.  In- 
stead of  the  duchess  he  offered  to  deliver 
up  Marshal  Bourmont,  with  whom  he  had  an 
interview ;  but  M.  Thiers  declined  this,  say- 
ing that  he  had  no  wish  to  take  a  prisoner 
whom  he  would  be  compelled  to  shoot. 
Dietz,  still  recoiling  with  remorse  from  the 
odious  part  he  had  imdertaken,  now  offered 
to  deliver  up  the  correspondence  of  the 
duchess.  It  was  too  late,  however.  He 
had  advanced  too  far  to  retreat,  and  waa 
compelled  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

He  at  length  proceeded  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  was  admitted  to  her  royal  higo- 
ncss,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  interview, 
during  which  there  were  no  bounds  to  the 
expression  of  his  gratitude,  and  he  with- 
drew, leaving  his  mistress  more  deeply  than 
ever  impressed  with  his  fidelity  and  devo- 
tion. This  was  the  more  singidar,  because, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  he  tried  during 
the  interview,  by  certain  equivocal  expres- 
sions, to  awaken  her  suspicions. 

He  had  scarcely  withdrawn,  before  the 
house,  surrounded  by  soldiers,  was  forcibly 
entered  by  the  agents  of  the  police,  pistol 
in  hand.  The  duchess,  Mademoiselle  de 
Kersabiec,  and  MM.Maynard  and,  Gui- 
bourg  had  only  time  to  take  refuge  in  a 
place  of  concealment  previously  prepared, 
by  forming  a  place  in  ihe  wall,  behind  the 
fire-place,  which  was  covered  by'  the  iron 
plate  which  formed  the  back  of  tte  chim- 
ney. 

The  house  was  to  all  appearances  desert- 
ed ;  but  the  information  given  by  Dietz  was 
so  dear  and  precise,  that  no  doubt  existed 
of  the  presence  of  the  duchess  within  its 
walls.  A  number  of  masons,  and  some  sol- 
diers of  the  sapeurs  and  pomiers  were 
therefore  sununoned,  and  the  work  of  de- 
molition commenced.  A  fire  was  lighted  in 
the  chimney,  behind  which  was  the  oell  in 
which  the  four  persons  were  squeezed  to- 
gether, the  space  being  barely  large  enough 
to  allow  them  to  stand  side  by  side.  A 
small  hole  was  provided  in  tne  chimney 
plate,  at  which  each  in  turn,  applying  the 
mouth,  took  air.  But  the  plate  soon  be- 
came intensely  heated  by  the  fire  lighted  by 
the  soldiers  in  the  chimney,  and  the  ceU 
was  converted  into  a  furnace  ! 

Mademoiselle  Kersabiec,  unable  longer 
to  suffer  the  torture  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed, was  at  length  forced  by  her  agony  to 
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utter  a  cry.  M.  Goiboorgy  thereupon, 
struck  with  his  foot  the  plate,  which  is  stat- 
ed to  have  become  nearly  red  hot,  and  the 
party  surrendered  themselves. 

The  mother  of  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
throne  of  the  greatest  kingdom,  of  the 
European  continent,  pale,  and  almost 
expiring,  advanced  to  General  Dermon- 
oourt,  saying — "  General,  I  deliver  my- 
self to  your  loyalty."  "  Madame," 
replied  the  general,  ^^  you  are  under  the 
safeguard  of  French  honor. 

Inis  constituted  in  effect,  the  denoument 
of  the  drama  of  La  Vendee.  The  civil  war 
was  concluded,  and  the  cabinet  obtained,  a 
bloodless  triumph.  Soon  afterwards  the 
government  attempted  with  like  success, 
another  coup  de  main  in  Belgium.  The 
citadel  of  Antwerp  was  bombarded,  and  it 
surrendered,  and  the  independence  of  Bel- 
gium, or,  to  speak  more  properly,  its  almost 
inevitable  alliance  with  France,  was  se- 
cured. 

In  the  parliamentary  recess  in  which 
these  events  occurred,  M.  Thiers  received 
the  highest  hohor  which  could  be  conferred 
on  him  as  an  author.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  that  section  of  the  Institute 
which  represents  literature  and  hbtory. 

On  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1834, 
the  cabinet,  of  which  he  was,  if  not  the 
head,  certainly  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
ber, met  the  chamber,  strengtoened  by  the 
two  great  successes  which  we  have  just  ad- 
verted to — the  pacification  of  La  Vendee, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  forces  from 
Bel^um.  A  large  majority  was  the  almost 
inevitable  consequence. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
ministry  of  the  11th  of  October,  1831,  a 
question  respecting  the  ministry  of  the  In- 
terior was  raised  between  M.  Thiers  and 
M.  Argout ;  a  sort  of  competition  arose 
between  these  statesmen.  It  was  proposed, 
not  altogether  in  joke,  that  the  question 
should  be  settled  by  lot !  and  it  is  said  that 
M.  Thiers,  trusting  to  the  good  fortune 
which  seemed  to  preside  over  his  course, 
was  not  indisposed  to  acquiesce  in  such  a 
proceeding.  The  good  sense  of  the  king 
intervened,  and  averted  such  a  cause  of 
ridicule  firom  the  cabinet.  The  Hotel  of 
the  Interior  was  assigned  to  M.  Thiers, 
but  the  principal  functions  of  the  office 
were  annexed  to  that  of  Commerce  and 
Public  Works,  which  was  conferred  on  his 
competitor.  This  departure  from  estab- 
lished usage,  united  with  alleged  disgust  at 
the  exercise  of  duties,   in  a  great  oegree 


confined  to  the  telegraph,  the  police,  and 
the  secret  service,  gave,  as  is  represented 
by  his  friends,  disgust  to  M.  Thiers,  and 
he  resigned  the  office  which  he  held  nomi- 
nally, and  accepted  the  ministry  of  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works.  No  sooner  in- 
stalled in  this  new  post,  than  his  usual 
restless  activity  began  to  develope  itself. 
He  commenced  by  asking  and  obtaining 
firom  the  chambers  a  grant  of  an  hundred 
millions  of  francs  (ie4,000,000,)  to  com- 
plete the  great  works  of  utility  and  public 
monuments  which  were  then  left  in  an  un- 
finished state.  The  statue  of  Napoleon 
was  in  consequence  soon  restored  to  the 
summit  of  the  column  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  from  which  it  had  been  unworthily 
torn  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons ; 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  erected  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  avenue  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  in  commemoration  of  the  great 
military  exploits  of  Napoleon,  was  fiuish- 
ed ;  the  magnificent  church  of  the  Mada- 
leine,  was  again  put  in  progress;  the 
palace  originally  intended  for  the  king  of 
Home,  ana  afterwards  appropriated  to  va- 
rious public  offices,  situated  on  the  Quai 
D'Orsay,  was  completed  ;  roads  were  con- 
structed, canals  excavated,  thousands  of 
hands  were  employed,  and  national  indus- 
j  try  beean  to  revive. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  this  epoch  con- 
stituted the  most  brilliant  and  memorable 
in  the  public  life  of  M.  Thiers.  Neverthe- 
less, clouds  were  gathering  round  him.  In 
the  commencement  of  1834,  a  secret  move- 
ment among  the  republican  party  prognos- 
ticated an  approaching  explosion.  Aware 
of  this,  the  government  proposed  the  since 
notorious  law  against  associations,  the  ope- 
ration of  which  at  the  present  time  virtual- 
ly deprives  the  French  people  of  that  ines- 
timable guarantee  of  freedom,  the  ri^ht  of 
public  meeting.  M.  Thiers  supported  this 
obnoxious  measure  with  all  his  ability,  not 
only  as  a  temporary  measure,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment, 
but  as  a  permanent  law,  conducive  to  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  public  security. 
The  acti^ty  and  energy  displayed  in  this 
political  emergeui^,  rendered  it  apparent 
to  all,  that  for  such  a  crisis  M.  Thiers'  fit- 
tost  place  was  the  ministry  of  the  Interior, 
to  which  he  accordingly  returned  without 
being  curtailed  in  his  fimctions,  a  very  ac- 
ceptable retreat  being  provided  for  M.  Ar- 
gout, in  the  lucrative  office  of  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  France. 

Some  days  after  these  official  arrange- 
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ments  the  apprehended  insurrection  broke  | 
out  simultaneously  at  Lyons  and  in  Paris. 
On  this  occasion  M.  Thiers  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  the  repu- 
tation for  personal  courage  which  had  been 
compromised  in  the  revolution  of  the  three 
days.  It  was  at  his  side,  in  the  emeute  of 
the  April  barricades,  that  Captain  Rey, 
and  the  young  Armand  de  Vareilles,  Audi- 
tor of  the  Council  of  State,  fell  under  balls 
aimed  at  the  minister  of  the  Interior. 
When  the  question  was  raised  in  the  cabi- 
net as  to  the  mode  of  prosecuting  the  in- 
surgents, M.  Thiers  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion to  bring  them  before  the  extraordinary 
tribunal  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  He 
was,  however,  left  in  a  minority. 

About  this  period  serious  dissensions 
broke  out  in  the  cabinet.  The  disputes 
between  M.  Thiers  and  Marshal  Soult  as- 
sumed a  tone  of  bitter  personality,  marked 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  by  most  unworthy 
scurrility.  M.  Thiers  pursued  the  offender 
by  those  measures  of  vengeance  which  hh 
talents,  activity,  and  official  resources  pla- 
ced at  his  disposal.  He  urged  incessantly 
upon  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet  the  inju- 
rious effects  produced  by  the  license  assum- 
ed by  the  military  president  of  the  coun- 
cil to  incur  expenses  not  voted  by  the 
chambers,  and  it  was  notorious  that  the 
police  of  the  ministry  of  the  Interior  was 
charged  with  the  collection  of  evidence  of 
the  maladministration  of  Marshal  Soult,  in 
all  the  garrisons  and  fortified  places.  The 
marshal  himself  soon  became  acquainted 
with  these  proceedings,  and  saw  plainly 
enough  that  an  occasion  was  sought  to 
break  with  him.  An  opportunity  soon  pre- 
sented itself,  in  the  proposed  nomination 
of  M.  Decazes  to  the  office  of  Governor  of 
AMers,  which  was  supported  by  M.  Thiers, 
and  opposed  by  Marshal  Soult.  The  dis- 
pute on  this  occasion  came  to  something 
little  short  of  personal  collision .  M .  Thiers 
reproached  the  marshal  with  the  exile  of 
Creneral  Excelmans,  in  1815,  and  with  his 
ingratitude  towards  M.  Decazes,  who  had 
recalled  him  from  exile  against  the  opinion 
of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu.  In  fine,  the 
oonfliot  ended  in  the  victory  of  M.  Thiers, 
and  the  old  marshal  retired. 

Marshal  Gerard  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency, to  replace  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia ; 
but  soon  finding  himself  in  opposition  to 
M.  Thiers,  on-  the  subject  of  the  amnesty, 
in  his  turn  retired.  M.  Thiers,  not  yet 
daring  to  aspire  to  that  high  place  in  the 
government  which  be  bad  already  fixed  on 


as  the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition, 
adopted  now  the  expedient  of  tendering  his 
resignation.  After  some  ministerial  diffi- 
culties, and  an  interregnum  of  three  days 
— during  which  a  ministry,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  was  tried 
— it  was  settled  that  Marshal  Mortier 
should  be  President  of  the  Council,  and 
that  M.  Thiers  should  return  to  the  Hotel 
of  the  Interior.  Marshal  Mortier,  howev- 
er, 800U  became  tired  of  sitting  in  a  gilt 
chair,  as  the  nominal  head  of  a  government 
in  which  he  was  a  cypher.  It  was,  after 
some  altercation  between  MM.  Thiers  and 
Guizot,  agreed  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
should  be  invited  to  the  President's  chair. 

The  negotiation,  which  had  its  issue  in 
the  appointment  of  M.  de  Broglie,  was  at- 
tendea  with  some  circumstances  of  a  nature 
so  personal,  and  have  been  related  with  so 
much  detail,  that  notwithstanding  the  limit 
whiph  must  be  imposed  on  the  present  arti- 
cle, we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  them  at 
length  before  the  reader. 

On  the  retirement  of  Marshal  Gerard, 
M.  Thiers  was  embarrassed  to  patch  up  the 
cabinet  thus  falling  to  pieces.  He  first  of- 
fered M.  Mole  the  presidency,  with  or 
without  other  functions.  He  next  resorted 
to  M.  Dupin,  with  as  little  success.  M. 
Guizot  withdrew  because  M.  de  Broglie 
was  not  accepted.  M.  Thiers  declined  M. 
de  Broglie,  because  he  well  knew  he  was 
the  dupHcate  of  M.  Guizot.  Thus  the  cabi- 
net broil  was  proceeding  without  any  appa- 
rent prospect  of  a  termination,  when  the 
king  sent  for  MM.  Guizot  and  Thiers,  and, 
with  much  dignity,  requested  them  to  bring 
to  a  close  the  public  scandal  of  the  minis- 
terial dispute,  and  to  come  at  once  to  a 
definitive  arrangement.  This  interview 
took  place  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  had  im- 
mediate success.  At  noon,  MM.  Guizot 
and  Thiers  became  friends.  The  latter 
accepted  M.  de  Broglie,  but  in  two  hours 
afterwards  again  changed  his  mind. 

At  length  through  the  intervention  of 
Talleyrand,  and  by  nis  ascendancy  over  M. 
Thiers,  all  was  arranged,  and  M.  Thiers 
was  again  installed  in  the  Hotel  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  having  waived, 
for  the  moment,  aspirations  which  rose  in 
his  soul  towards  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
fetes  of  July,  M.  Thiers  was  at  the  king's 
side  when  a  shower  of  balls  was  discharged 
at  the  group,  from  the  infernal  machine  of 
Fiesohi.     This  terrible  disaster  led  to  se- 
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riotus  political  and  legislative  results.  The 
chambers  were  convoked,  and  the  laws, 
since  called  the  '^  laws  of  September,"  were 
passed,  having  for  their  effect  to  put  nar- 
rower limits  on  the  great  popular  right  of 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
M.  Thiers  was  most  energetic  in  his  sup- 
port of  these  rigorous  measures. 

The  differences  between  MM.  Thiers 
and  Guisot  were  becoming  now,  from  month 
to  month,  more  serious  and  irreconcileable. 
At  length  the  latter,  with  his  friend,  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  retired  from  the  cabinet, 
and  M.  Thiers  attained  the  summit  of  his 
ambition.  He  became  President  of  the 
Council,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — 
he  was  prime  minister  of  one  of  the  greatest 
states  of  Europe,  and  its  organ  of  political 
relation  with  other  nations — ^he  who,  a  few 
years  before,  had  been  a  poor,  pennyless, 
literary  adventurer,  lodging  in  a  garret,  in 
an  obscure  alley  of  Paris.  No  achieve- 
ment of  genius  could  go  farther. 

The  friends  of  M.  Thiers  say,  that,  at 
this  time,  he  only  accepted  the  elevated 
situation  into  which  events  had  forced  him, 
with  great  diffidence,  and  even  with  some 
repugnancy.  This,  however,  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  his  character  and  tempera- 
ment ;  the  one,  in  the  highest  degree,  self- 
oonfitUng — and  the  other,  in  the  highest 
decree,  rash.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  now 
endeavored  to  conciliate  parties,  by  adopt- 
ing the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  opposition  of 
the  left  in  a  greater  dezcee  than  before. 
Serious  political  difficulties  soon  arose  in 
relatipn  to  Spain  ;  and  the  question  of  in- 
tervention being  raised,  of  which  M.  Thiers 
was  a  warm  partisan,  he  found  himself  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the 
king ;  and  not  sorry,  probably,  to  escape 
the  difficulties  of  the  position,  he  seized  the 
occasion  to  retire  from  office,  and  resigned. 

Then  was  formed  the  ministry  called  the 
Cabinet  of  the  15th  of  April,  under  the 
presidency  of  Count  Mole.  M.  Thiers 
took  the  opportunity  of  freedom  from  the 
duties  of  office,  and  the  approach  of  the 
recess,  to  make  a  classical  tour  in  Italy . 

The  M0I6  cabinet  was  soon  menaced  by 
storms  from  eyery  quarter.  Towards  the 
middle  of  1838,  was  formed  the  great  po- 
litical crusade,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
**  Coalition,"  in  which  parties  the  most  op- 
posed, laying  aside  their  mutual  differen- 
ces, allied  themselves  for  no  other  object 
than  victory.  Under  this  assault  the  Mol€ 
cabinet  fell ;  and  for  two  months  the  doc- 
trinaires, tbe  centre  droit,  the  tiers  partie, 
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and  the  centre  sauehe,  seised  the  ministe- 
rial sceptre,  and  tried  all  imaginable  com- 
binations and  alliances,  which  were  dissolv- 
ed almost  as  soon  as  imagined.  M.  Thiers, 
the  chief  of  the  coalition,  could  not  succeed 
in  forming  a  cabinet  unaided  by  Marshal 
Soult.  The  latter  would  not  acc^t  the 
presidency  with  M.  Thiers  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  At  length  M.  Thiers  became  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  failed. 

Finally  M.  Thiers  found  himself  once 
more  on  the  opposition  benches^  a  simple 
deputy,  as  he  was  in  the  days  after  the  rev- 
olution. He  now  occupied  himself  once 
more  with  literature,  and  commenced  the 
history  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire, 
which  has  so  recently  been  published.  For 
the  copy-right  of  this  work  he  received 
from  M.  Paulin,  the  publisher,  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  500,000  francs,  equal  to  JS20,- 
000,  of  which  iS16,000  were  paid  to  him  on 
delivering  the  MSS.,  and  the  remainder  at 
the  end  of  twelve  months  ! 

Since  1840,  M.  Thiers  has  been  out  of 
office,  and  has  continued  to  be  a  leading 
member  of  the  opposition.  The  ConstitU" 
tionnely  with  which  he  was  first  connected 
as  a  journalist,  is  generally  understood  to 
speak  his  opinions,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
spirit  of  many  of  his  political  conversations 
supplies  matter  for  the  best  leading  articles 
of  that  journal ;  but  M.  Thiers  himself  has 
not  actually  contributed  as  a  writer  to  any 
journal  since  his  eleyation  in  political  life. 

The  public  character  of  M.  Thiers  has 
been  sketched  by  so  masterly  a  hand,  that, 
with  such  a  portrait  before  us,  it  would  be 
presumption  for  any  foreign  pen  to  attempt 
again  to  draw  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  con- 
clude this  brief  notice  with  a  few  observa- 
tions on  this  remarkable  statesman,  histo- 
rian, orator,  and  journalist,  from  the  char- 
acter of  him  given  by  M.  Cormenin,  better 
known  as  Timon : — 

.  <*  M.  Thiers  is  the  essence  of  mind ;  he  is  in- 
tellect to  the  very  tips  of  his  lips  and  points  of  his 
nails.  His  organization  is  like  that  of  Voltaire, 
frail,  delicate,  and  mobile.  He  has  the  caprices 
a^d  naaghtiness  of  a  child,  with  the  assumption 
of  the  navity  of  a  philosopher.  More  a  man  of 
letters  Uian  a  statesman,  and  more  an  artist  than  a 
man  of  letters,  he  will  dote  upon  an  Etruscan 
vase,  and  care  little  for  liberty.  As  a  cabinet  min- 
ister, he  conceives  great  designs ;  like  a  woman, 
bt  is  bold  in  small  matters.  He  has  courage,  but 
it  is  like  that  of  delicate  and  sickly  people — ^it 
comes  in  feverish  fits,  ending  by  nervous  attacks 
and  fainting  fits ;  these  weaknesses  are  only  tole- 
rated on  a  sofa ;  in  politics,  fainting  is  not  sufler- 
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ed.  A  great  orator,  an  uncertain  statesman — ac- 
tion freezes  him  and  nails  him  to  his  chair— de- 
clamation, on  the  contrary,  warms  and  elevates 
him.  His  early  enthusiasm  for  the  conspicuous 
characters  of  the  revolution  was  oni^  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  youth  and  a  student,  in  which,  unknown 
to  himself,  was  mingled  the  vexation  of  not  being 
himself  a  party  to  such  transactions,  with  the 
V£^^e  hope  of  becoming  some  day  a  personage. 
But  the  possession  of  the  joys  of  the  ministry 
soon  efiminated  his  revolutionary  temperament, 
and  he  descended  from  the  garret  to  the  salon, 
four  steps  at  a  time,  installing  himself  upon  sofas, 
rich  with  golden  stuff,  as  if  he  had  never  been 
seated  upon  straw.  A  grand  seigneur  by  instinct, 
as  others  are  by  birth  or  by  habit  *,  in  the  ministry 
or  out  of  it,  at  home  or  abroad,  those  manners 
will  never  quit  him.  Nevertheless  he  may,  per- 
haps, when  he  travels  as  a  private  individual,  for 
his  own  pleasure  or  for  ours,  refrain  from  holding 
himself  up  to  the  notice  of  all  he  meets,  by  the 
magnificence  of  his  suite.  He  may  have  the  good 
taste  to  leave  this  sort  of  advertisement  to  the  ex- 
hibitors of  menageries,  actresses,  and  princesses. 

**  In  former  dajrs  the  mayors  and  sheriffs  used 
to  bring  the  keys  of  their  cities  on  golden  dishes 
to  the  Dukes  of  Montbazon  and  Montmorency ; 
now  we  freight  vessels,  we  fire  cannons,  and  we 
work  the  telegraph  for  the  Montbazons  of  the 
desk,  and  the  Montmorencies  of  the  quill.  No- 
thing is  wanting  to  these  gentry  but  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  equerries  with  hawks  upon  their  fingers, 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  and  pa^s.  Scepti- 
cal by  indiflference,  in  morals,  in  religion,  in  poli- 
tics and  in  literature,  there  are  no  truths  which 
strike  deep  iito  the  heart  of  M.  Thiers.  There  is 
no  sincere  and  radical  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
people,  which  does  not  make  him  smile.  He  is 
uke  a  shot  silk,  which,  looked  at  in  different  di- 
rections, appears  of  all  hues,  without  having  any 
color  properly  its  own,  and  whose  texture  is  so 
open  that  you  can  see  the  light  through  it. 

•'  Ask  him  not  for  his  convictions,  or  his  doubts 
— ^iemand  not  the  proofs  of  his  manliness — his 
temperament  refuses  them.  You  are  annoyed  at 
his  raillery,  but  remember  every  thing  seems  a  jest 
to  him.  You  are  vexed  that  he  mocks  at  you, 
but  remember  that  he  also  mocks  at  himself. 

**  Confide  to  him,  if  you  will,  the  ministry  of 
Marine,  of  War,  of  the  Interior,  of  Justice,  or 
eive  him  an  embas^,  but  beware  not  to  put  at  his 
msposition  the  millions,  for  they  will  pass  through 
his  fingers  as  water  through  a  sieve.  With  his 
facility  at  expending  money  he  unites  a  particular 
method  of  rendering  an  account  of  it,  which  is  not 
at  all  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  this  he  very 
wittil  V  calls  the  art  of  grouping  figures. 

*<  We  cannot  gauge  precisely  his  political  sto- 
mach, but  we  can  only  affirm  that  he  has  been, 
and  on  future  occasions  will  be,  an  enormous 
consumer  of  men,  horses,  ships,  and  supplies. 
You  would  not  say,  to  look  at  this  little  man,  that 
he  has  a  stomach  greater  than  another,  but  like 
Gaigantua  he  would  take  as  a  mere  mouthful  the 
hugest  budpti 

*«  A  minister  at  once  supple  and  tenacious,  in- 
difi^rent  and  decided ;  he  yields  only  to  recover 


himself.  He  maliea  concessions  only  to  be  follow- 
ed by  greater  demands.  He  leaves  you  no  choice 
except  that  which  you  cannot  help  accepting,  and 
whatever  you  do  you  are  sure,  in  the  end,  to  yield 
to  his  demands. 

*'  In  his  speeches,  I  lOve,  above  all  things,  his 
natural,  lively,  and  unaffected  chit-chat.  He  does 
not  declaim ;  he  converses.  He  does  not  preach 
ever  in  the  same  tone  like  his  former  colleagues, 
the  Doctrinaires.  He  is  prolix,  it  is  true,  and 
stuns  me  with  his  volubility ;  but  it  is  a  species 
of  babble  which  relieves  me  from  the  monotony 
of  oratory — from  that  eternal  ennui  to  which  a 
deputy  is  condemned,  who  is  compelled  to  submit 
to  speechifying  from  noon  till  night. 

**He  does  more  than  move  you  or  convince 
you ;  he  interests,  he  amuses,  he  who,  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  world,  most  delights  to  be  amused 
himself. 

**In  his  raeeches,  every  step  of  his  way  is 
strewn  with  nowers,  rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds ; 
he  has  only  to  stoop  for  them  :  he  picks  them  up, 
handles  them,  forms  them  into  garlands,  bracelets, 
rings,  cinctures,  diadems,  so  unbounded  is  the 
richness,  the  fertility,  and  the  splendor  of  his  wit 

**  He  thinks  without  effort,  produces  without 
exhaustion,  advances  without  fatigue,  and  arrays 
his  ideas  before  you  with  a  rapidity  which  is  in* 
conceivable ;  former  times  pass  in  review  before  his 
memory  in  their  order,  and  proper  costumes ;  and 
nature,  which  others  court,  comes  to  him  uninvit- 
ed in  all  the  pomp  of  her  majesty,  and  all  the 
graces  of  her  smiles.  Have  you  ever  seen  in  the 
steamboats  which  traverse  our  rivers,  the  banks  re- 
flected in  the  suspended  mirrors  ?  'i*hey  are  re- 
flected while  the  boat  advances— fair  villages, 
churches  with  tapering  spires,  verdant  meadows, 
hoary  mountains,  gay  vessels,  the  flocks  of  the 
valley,  the  clouds  of  heaven,  animals  and  men, 
seem  to  fly  past  in  rapid  succession  in  the  glass. 
Such  is  M.  Thiers.  A  sort  of  parliamentary  mir- 
ror, he  reflects  the  passions  of  others,  and  cold 
and  hard  as  the  ^lass  is,  without  passions  himself. 
He  weeps,  but  his  eyes  are  tearless ;  he  pierces 
his  breast  with  a  poniard,  but  draws  no  drop  ot 
blood ;  a  mere  drama  all  that,  it  is  true,  but  what  a 
drama,  and  what  an  actor !  What  nature,  what 
suppleness,  what  powers  of  insinuation,  what  in- 
flexions of  voice ;  what  transparency  and  lucidity 
of  style ;  what  negli^nt  grace  of  language.  Ac^ 
tor,  you  deceive  me,  but  why  should  1  complain  ; 
you  deceive  even  yourself;  you  play  your  part  to 
admiration,  but  it  is  only  a  part.  1  know  that 
very  well,  and  yet  I  allow  myself  to  be  ravished 
by  your  seductions.  I  give  myself  up  to  you  ;  so 
long  as  you  speak,  I  am  under  a  charm  ;  and  I 
almost  prefer  to  listen  to  error  from  your  mouth, 
to  hear  truth  from  any  other. 

"  When  you  undertook  to  defend  the  measure 
of  restraining  the  popular  will  of  Paris  by  in  vest- 
ing it  with  fortifications,  what  a  part  you  played ! 
Assuredly  I  have  witnessed  all  ihe  varieties  of 
performances  which  have  been  produced  upon  our 
parliamentary  stage,  but  I  must  confess  that  your 
speeches  on  the  fortifications  of  Paris  were  the 
most  astonishing  mystifications  that  I  have  ever 
yet  witoeesed. 
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**  Nmrer  beloie  did  so  gnat  an  actor  perform  in 
80  abaoid  a  piece.  He  ao  draped  himself;  he 
gesticalated  with  so  moch  art,  with  so  much  fan- 
cy ;  he  threw  into  the  scene  so  much  animation ; 
lie  exhibited  so  mnch  sleight  of  hand,  and  prac- 
tised such  optical  illusion  upon  the  audience,  that 
they  could  not  refrain,  eren  those  who  came  to 
hiss,  from  sfaoutiiig  bmro  and  elappin||[  their  hands, 
and  at  last  he  carried  his  prestidigitation  to  such  a 
length  that,  in  fine,  he  put  the  chamber  itself  un- 
der his  cup,  and  when  he  lifted  it  up,  lo,  there  was 
no  chamber — the  tow  de  main  was  incomparable. 

**  M.  Thiers  has  often  reminded  me  of  a  beard- 
less woman,  well  infonned  and  wit^ — not  stand- 
ing, but  seated  at  the  tribune,  who  ^tted  upon  a 
thousand  subjects,  jumping  from  one  to  another 
with  the  most  naioeful  levity,  and  without  allow- 
ing the  labor  <5  her  understanding  to  appear  upon 
her  line,  which  are  ever  in  motion. 

<«  He  is  more  elastic  than  a  spring  of  the  finest 
steel — he  bends  and  unbends — he  rises  and  falls 
with  his  subject — ^he  will  roll  himself  spirally 
round  about  a  question  from  its  base  to  its  summit 
— he  mounts,  descends,  remounts,  hangs  in  the 
branches,  hides  himself  in  the  thickest  foiiaj^,  ap- 
pears, diBappears,  and  passes  a  thousand  times  m 
and  out  with  the  pretty  agility  of  a  squirrel — he 
would  extract  money  even  from  a  stone — where 
others  glean,  he  reaps.  He  extends  his  plumaee, 
and  shows,  by  turns,  every  hue  of  purple,  gold, 
an4  azure.  He  does  not  speak,  he  coos — he  does 
not  coo,  he  lims — ^he  does  not  lisp,  he  warbles — 
and  he  is  so  CMZzling  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
ear,  that  one  does  not  know  which  to  admire  most, 
his  plumaee  or  his  song.  He  will  give  you  a 
speech  of  mree  hours'  length  on  architecture,  po- 
etry, law,  navigation,  or  war,  and  yet  he  is  neither 


a  poet,  an  architect,  a  lawyer,  a  mariner,  or  a  sol- 
dier— all  he  will  require  is  an  evening's  prepara- 
tion. If  he  describes  a  battle,  he  astonishes  the 
oldest  generals.  If  he  speaks  of  walls,  roofs, 
stone,  and  mortar,  you  would  actually  believe  him 
to  be  a  mason  or  an  architect  He  will  dispute 
with  Gay-Lussac  on  questions  of  chemistry,  and 
teach  Arago  how  to  direct  his  telescope  at  Venus 
or  Jupiter. 

**  The  fine  arts,  canals,  roads,  finances,  com- 
merce, history,  the  press,  politics,  anecdotes  of  the 
streets,  theatres,  war,  literature,  religion,  munici- 
palities, morality,  amusements,  great  things,  mid- 
dling things,  little  things — what  does  it  matter  to 
him,  heis  ready  at  alL  He  is  so,  because  in  fact 
he  is  prepared  upon  nothii^.  He  does  not  sprak 
like  other  orators,  because  he  speaks  like  people  of 
the  world.  Other  orators  prepare  themselves 
more  or  less,  but  he  improvises ;  other  orators  per- 
orate, but  he  chats;  and  who  can  be  on  tneir 
e:nard  a^inst  a  man  who  chats  like  you  or  me  ? 
What  did  I  say  ?  infinitely  better  than  you,  or 
than  me,  or  than  any  one  else. 

*«  I  have  one  fault,  however,  to  find  vnth  M. 
Thiers.  It  is,  that  sometimes  he  cannot  restrain  his 
laughter  when  he  is  descending  from  the  tribune. 
Now,  a  good  comedian  never  laughs  at  the  farce 
which  1^  plays.  On  this  point,  M.  Thiers  has 
somethiiig  to  learn.  If  M.  Thiers  spoke  slower, 
he  would  be  less  listened  to ;  bat  his  volubility  is 
such,  that  the  house  cannot  go  before  him,  or  even 
follow  him.  Once  started,  he  proceeds  at  full 
gallop,  from  the  morning  to  the  evening.  If  the 
Almighty  had  foreseen  that  the  day  would  come 
on  which  he  would  create  a  Thiers,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  made  the  earth  turn  on  its  axis  in 
forty-eight  houra  instead  of  twenty-four.** 


From    th«    North    Americsa    Bovlcw. 

THE  STYLE  OF  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 


rThe  iMt  number  of  the  North  BrKieh  Berlew  ooatiliii  a 
long  and  wMMtetlj  aztlole  upon  the  muM  and  mofal  ttmita  of 
this  dUtingnlshed  Ilteniy  eharaeCer,  in  whldi  the  too  obTkmi 
Iholtfl  of  ftyleand  leiitfaneBtafe  tnatedwith  a  aereritj  thoogh 
tmipaiing,  yet  not  m^jost.  Aa  the  article  emhraoee  much 
that  hai  been  antidpatodia  the  eha>ofat«eritSqiie  of  theEdln- 
borgh  Reriew,  not  loog  elnee  pabUihed  in  this  wwk,  we  r»- 
pnblJjh  only  the  ooneludinf  part  of  it,  treating  of  those  p». 
eoliarities  and  merlta  of  the  aoUior,  which  hare  made  him, 
in  sirite  of  hia  fanlts,  one  of  the  moat  popolarj  as  well  as  nse* 
f  al  and  elerated  masters  of  En^^iih  {nose  in  modem  times.— 
Ektoe. 

A  REMARKABLE  charaotenBtic  is  the  plen- 
tifulness  of  imagery  in  Landor's  oomposi- 
tions.  Perhaps  of  imagination,  strictly  so 
called,  or  the  faculty  which  creates  ideal 
shapes  of  new  being  oat  of  the  known 


realities  of  perception  and  reason,  the  au- 
thor has  none.  But  fancy,  which  fhrnishes 
reason  with  decorations  for  its  ideas,  by  es- 
tablishing associations  between  them  and 
external  objects,  and  thus  giving  rise  to 
metaphors,  comparisons,  iUostrations,  &c., 
he  possesses  in  great  vigor  and  activity. 
We  should  call  it  too  active,  and  too  little 
obedient  to  reason ;  as  is  shown  by  an  over^ 
frequent  resort  to  this  fanciful  en>osition 
of  his  thoughts,  and  his  sometimes  delineat- 
ing the  image  to  the  obscuration  of  the 
idea  it  was  introduced  to  illustrate.  Thus, 
the  ^'  bright  blade  "  used  in  the  passage 
last  quoted  to  imase  the  character  of  a 
warrior,  is  somewhat  injured  as  an  illustra- 
tion, by  the  mention  of  the  "  dark  lines  " 
I  being  ^^  slender  and  irregular y^'*  a  circum- 
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stance  tme  of  the  real  weapon,  bnt  haying 
no  counterpart  in  the  dark  qualities  of  the 
men.  Thus,  also,  in  a  subsequent  sentence, 
haying  called  up  the  ybion  of  an  ocean 
when  thinking  of  the  action  in  the  passions, 
he  becomes  so  enamored  with  it,  as  to  de- 
lineate the  whole  picture — and  so,  haying 
imagined  the  passions  to  be  the  water  flowing 
and  ebbing,  that  he  may  not  lose  the  cii^ 
cumstance  of  the  "  dead  carcasses  "  which 
his  mind  saw  lying  on  its  sands,  he  turns 
zeal,  deyotion,  and  eloquence  into  these, 
although  zeal  and  deyotion  are  themselyes 
passions,  and  eloquence  is  the  expression  of 
passion,  and  the  whole  three  could  only  be, 
if  anywhere,  among  the  stagnant  boay  of 
waters.  The  consequence  of  such  oyer-ao- 
tiyity  of  the  fancy  is  a  certain  degree  of 
confusion  and  obscurity  created  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  imagery  and  the  faintness 
or  inyisibility  of  the  likeness  between  parts 
of  it  and  the  ideas  they  should  reflect,  and 
also  a  feeling  of  fatigue  and  unrest,  caused 
by  the  double  action  of  the  mind  required 
in  this  mode  of  deyeloping  ideas,  being  too 
freauently  repeated.  But  with  these  (&aw- 
backs,  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Landor, 
by  means  of  this  ^t,  imparts  a' great 
charm  to  his  lucubrations.  The  reader,  as 
he  moyes  along,  is  entertained  with  a  per- 
petual succession  of  pictures.  We  haye 
been  struck  with  the  large  range  from 
which  his  fancy  brings  his  imagery.  Com- 
mon objects  are  to  most  men  hard  realities 
unconyertible  to  any  imaginatiye  use.  Not 
so  with  Mr.  Landor.  He  tells  us  that  he 
had  liyed  and  speculated  much  out  of  doors, 
which  we  had  judged  to  haye  been  the  case 
before  we  got  the  information  from  himself; 
for  so  firesh,  yiyid,  and  original  is  his  im- 
agery, as  to  appear  often  to  haye  been 
taken  by  his  fancy  from  objects  present  to 
his  senses  at  the  moment  of  his  conceiying 
the  ideas  it  is  employed  to  illustrate.  The 
liyeliness  of  his  metaphorical  and  fanciful 
ornaments,  with  the  descriptions  of  actual 
objects  and  incidents  interspersed  through 
his  conyersations,  giyes  especial  yerisimm- 
tude  to  those  supposed  to  take  place  out  of 
doors  and  away  &om  books.  At  the  same 
time,  while  admiring  highly  this  ezoeUence, 
we  must  say  Mr.  Lander's  images  are 
much  more  numerous  and  yiyacious  than 
select.  He  has  no  scruples  about  fetching 
them  from  any  quarter.  Be  it  the  kitchen, 
or  the  kennel,  or  filthier  objects,  if  he  is 
in  the  mood  for  it,  he  draws  on  them  for 
metafjhors  as  well  as  for  allusions  and  de- 
scriptions, as  readily   and  confidently   as 


any  other  man  would  on  the  fairest  works 
of  art  or  nature.  Often,  therefore,  does 
he  go,  where  nice  men  fear  to  follow  him, 
sometimes  where  pure-minded  men  break 
off  from  him  in  disgust.  Often,  howeyer, 
is  the  gratification  to  the  taste  unalloyed, 
while  Uiere  is  perpetual  food  for  wonder  at 
the  facility  and  ingenuity  with  which  the 
most  common  objects  and  incidents  are  ac- 
commodated to  his  intellectual  uses.  One 
ordinary  sort  of  illustration,  he  uses  sel- 
dom, perhaps  purposely  ayoids — we  mean 
those  borrowed  from  we  art  of  painting. 
In  this  he  differs  greatly  from  the  crowd  of 
modem,  writers — with  respect  to  whom  he 
remarks : — '^  Since  the  time  of  Johnson, 
the  establishment  of  an  academy  for  paint- 
ing ^as  much  infected  our  language.  If  we 
find  fiye  metaphors  in  a  chapter,  four  of 
them  are  upon  trust  from  the  oil  and  color 
man." — ^Vol.i.,Ip.  165.  For tbe contemptu- 
ous phraseology,  which  is  yery  diaracteris- 
tic,  Mr.  Landor  may  answer.  But  in  the 
obseryation  itself,  all  must  concur.  The 
perpetual  reference  to  the  pictorial  art  has, 
in  fact,  grown  into  a  nuisance  in  our  lite* 
rature.  Who,  for  instance,  but  musi  at 
last  lose  all  relish  eyen  for  the  descriptions 
of  scenery  in  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd's  Va- 
cation Rambles,  when  he  flnds  them  all  to 
be  like  memorandums  for  putting  the  land- 
scapes on  the  canyass ! 

It  remains  to  notice  one  other  excellence 
possessed  by  Mr.  Landor,  by  which  he 
somewhat  atones  for  many  faults,  and 
which  qualifles  the  offensiyeness  of  his  worst 
passages.  It  is  his  style,  which  is  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  pure  English  and  good 
composition.  Mr.  Landor  deseryes  our 
thanks  for  haying  shown  Englishmen  (what 
some  among  us  seem  to  disbelieye),  that 
their  noble  language  is  an  instrument  capa- 
ble of  sounding  eyery  note  which  a  man  of 
clear  organs  would  choose  it  to  utter. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  guttural,  husky, 
and  unnatural  noises,  the  generation  of 
nightmare  or  intoxication,  which  it  cannot 
compass— or,  to  speak  without  metaphor, 
there  are  strainings  of  the  intellect,  and  rap- 
tures and  intensities  of  emotion,  for  which 
pure  English  has  not  words,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  the  man  affected  by  them  must 
indicate  the  existence  to  other  men,  by 
some  inyented  jargon.  Not  that  it  will 
conyey  to  them  any  intelligible  ideas — for 
they  are  not  intell^ble — ^but  that  it  may 
act  on  their  sympathies,  as  the  cries  of 
animals  do  upon  their  kind,  by  signifying 
that  the  utterer  is  yiolently  affle^a  bj 
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some  sensation  or  emotion.  Of  such  jar- 
gon, many  men  in  these  days  have  great 
need — all  those  namely,  and  they  are  not 
few,  who,  in  the  region  of  thought,  are  ever 
soaring  into  the  supersensible,  and,  in  the 
department  of  emotion,  are  ever  plunging 
into  the  subsensitiye.  Of  the  abuses  of  our 
tongue  of  which  most  of  them  are  guilty, 
no  notice  need  be  taken ;  but  we  may 
lament  that  they  shonld  be  countenanced 
by  some  who  have  things  worth  hearing  to 
say,  and  who  in  part,  firom  want  of  taste — 
in  part  from  a  love  of  foreign  idioms — ^from 
sloth  and  carelessness,  or  from  aiming  at 
extraordinary  force  and  impressiveness, 
choose  to  say  it  in  words  and  phrases  alien 
to  the  genius  and  custom  of  English. 
^'  Big  thinkers,"  and  new  thinkers,  we  ad- 
mit, '^  need  big  words,"  and  new  words. 
But  the  biggest  and  most  original  thinkers 
in  modem  times  found  the  English  lan- 
guage—eyen  when  less  copious  and  refined 
than  it  is  now — ^perfectly  equal  to  all  their 
necessities.  Not,  indeed,  that  yariations 
and  additions  are  to  be  wholly  forbidden — 
these  will  come,  say  what  we  may  ;  but  if 
left  to  come  only  when  needed,  they  will 


with  the  stream  coming  down  from  those 
before,  and  the  whole  flow  on  to  posterity 
a  pure  and  equable  flood.  In  this  way  only 
is  the  highest  excellence  in  diction  attain- 
able ;  for  the  language,  such  as  the  genius 
of  the  nation,  working  by  the  hands  of  its 
finest  wits  has  made  it,  must  always  be  a 
much  better  and  finer  dress  of  thought, 
than  any  manufacture  of  one's  own.  Think- 
ing thus,  and  recollecting  the  strange  words 
and  constructions  on  which  some  writers 
haye  thought  fit  to  yenture,  we  are  the 
more  delighted  to  haye  such  proofs  as  these 
yolumes  nimish,  of  the  copiousness,  ex- 
pressiyeness,  and  beauty  of  the  English 
language,  when  spoken  purely  and  idioma- 
ticiQly.  Haying  proposed  to  himself  to  be 
a  laborer  in  literature,  Mr.  Lander's  first 
care  has  been  to  make  himself  master  of 
his  implements.  His  success  has  been  sig- 
na^y  great.  In  composition,  that  man  has 
attained  the  highest  merit,  who,  without 
sacrificing  any  of  the  accuracy  of  construc- 
tion— any  of  the  dignity  and  richness  of 
Ehraseology — or  any  of  the  variety  and 
armony  of  sound  expected  from  a  writer, 
can  preserve  the  simple,  direct,  elliptical, 


do  so  like  other  growths  of  nature,  quietly,    and  concise  forms   of  good  conversation. 


gradually,  and  with  the  most  graceful  ad- 
erence  to  the  order  and  symmetry  of  what 
went  before.  For  an  author  wilfully  to  vio- 
late the  received  idioms  of  his  lan^age, 
and  needlessly  to  invent  words  and  phrases 
for  himself,  is  not  bad  taste  only,  but  an 
offence  of  a  high  degree.     Well  and  truly 
says  Mr.  Ldindor,  in  his  Pericles  and  As- 
pasia,  the  depository  of  many  of  his  finest 
thouffhts, — "  It  is  more  barbarous  to  un- 
dermine the  stability  of  a  language,  than 
of  an  edifice  that  has  stood  as  Ions.     This 
is  done  by  the  introduction  of  changes." 
It  will  not  excuse  the  offender  that  he  is 
intelligible,  or  even  that  he  is  more  natural 
and  impressive,  than  he  would  have  been  if 
he  had  been  more  classic.     For  any  possi- 
ble increase  of  such  qualities,  is  too  dearly 
Purchased  by  the  violation  of  one  chief 
uty  of  a  literary  man,  which  is  to  main- 
tain the  purity  and  order  of  his  native  lan- 
guage.    Our  language  is  not  ours  individu- 
ally, but  the  common  inheritance  of  our 
oountrymen ;  and  in  the  use  of  it,  each 
man  is  bound  to  consult  its  nature,  and 
obey  the  laws  agreed  on  by  general  con- 
sent.    In  this  way  only  can  tne  historical 
and  national  character  of  literature  be  pre- 
served in  one  of  its  chief  elements.    In  this 
way  only  tin  knowledge,  wit,  wisdom,  fancy 
and  pathos  of  the  existing  age  can  mingle 


For  thereby  his  language  will  present  the 
beauties  that  are  the  fruit  of  art,  and  the 
beauties  that  are  the  growth  of  nature,  free 
from  the  deformities  that  usually  attend 
them-^from  the  marks  of  the  labor  whidi 
reared  the  one,  and  from  the  roughness  and 
disorderliness  native  to  the  wildness  of  the 
other.     In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Lander  has 
gone  very  near  to  this  triumph  of  art.    Hb 
language  is  finished,  yet  perfectly  natu- 
ral.    Although  always  visibly  correct,  and 
always  terse,  it  is  still  free,  never  stiff, 
never  pedantic.     His  words  are  singularly 
choice  ;  and  they  seem  as  if  they  came  un- 
sought for,  and  from  every  department  of 
our  composite  language.     His  composition 
has  less  of  the  air  of  a  student's — less  of 
the  disciple's  of  any  school — less  of  the 
professed  writer's,  than  that  of  any  other 
recent  English  author  we  can  call  to  mind. 
For  the  most  part,  it  is  that  of  one  intent 
merely  on  uttering  his  thoughts,  whidi  it 
does  after  no  set  or  favorite  wrm,  but  in  a 
varying  manner,  suited  to  the  matter  to  be 
delivered.     And  with  a  most  remarkable 
readiness,  his  diction  takes  the  character 
of  the  ideas  to    be  expressed,  doing  its 
work  always  promptly,  always  effectively, 
and  always  with  ease,  sometimes  with  ad- 
mirable gracefulness  and  beauty.     This  is 
high  praise,  but  well  deserved,  and  sincere 
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ae  great.  Some  defects,  however,  most  be 
noted.  At  times  the  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage much  surpasses  the  value  of  the 
thought.  Not  imfirequently  the  fine  me- 
chanism of  diction  ready  at  his  call  has 
deceived,  wo  think,  the  writer,  as  for  a 
time  it  deceives  the  careless  reader,  into 
the  belief  that  it  covers  meaning,  when  the 
meaning  is  so  faint,  obscure,  or  vague  as 
to  be  the  same  as  none.  Lastly,  the  au- 
thor is  vain  of  his  mastery  in  language. 
And  he  betrays  this  failing  not  only  by 
small  oddities  of  spelling,  but  by  phrase- 
ology that  is  at  times  more  English  than 
the  English,  employing  idiomatic  rather 
than  more  formal  modes,  with  a  frequency 
unusual  in  our  approved  writers;  ana, 
therefore,  blameable,  because  a  noticeable 
surplusage  of  an  excellence  is  an  offence 
against  good  taste,  not  much  inferior  to  a 
noticeable  defect  of  it. 

A  writer  having  the  gifts  which  are  un- 
deniably Mr.  Lander's,  having  great  and 
varied  knowledge,  originality  and  force  of 
thought,  many  and  keen  sensibilities, 
great  activity  and  vivacity  of  fancy,  some 
wit,  humor,  and  satire,  with  an  admirable 
style,  cannot  but  present  among  this  large 
collection  many  things  of  real  literary 
value.  We  have  said,  indeed,  and  we  re- 
peat with  increased  confidence,  regarding 
the  opinions  and  general  remarks  vented 
by  Mr.  Landor  and  his  speakers,  that  they 
are  never  deliverances  of  reason,  but  always 
expressions  of  some  mood  or  state  of  tem- 
per, generally  of  Mr.  Lander's  personal 
mood,  sometimes  (when  his  self-conscious- 
ness is  asleep)  of  the  mood  supposed  in 
the  fictitious  personage  who  speaks.  It  is 
not  meant  that  his  propositions  or  reflec- 
tions are  always  irrational ;  for  often  he 
writes  justly,  and  weightily,  and  beauti- 
folly.  But  that  the  course  and  quality  of 
his  thoughts  are  due  to  the  temper  of  the 
moment  which,  whatever  it  is,  controls  the 
present  action  of  his  mind,  dictating  the 
topics  to  be  handled,  the  propositions  to 
be  asserted  or  denied,  the  opinions  of  men 
and  things  to  be  professed,  with  the  im- 
agery and  diction  in  which  they  are  cloth- 
ed. And  as  the  moods  through  which  he 
passes  are  numerous,  as  they  rapidly 
change,  and  each  commands  him  wholly 
while  it  lasts,  the  fruit  of  all  is  such  pro- 
ductions as  are  before  us — productions 
which  satisfy  reason,  imagination,  heart, 
and  taste,  when  some  amiable,  some  gene- 
rous, or  some  elevating  feeling  has  possess- 
ed their  author,  but  from  which  this  high 


pleasure  is  ever  meeting  with  sadden  inter- 
ruptions, while  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
pain  of  weariness,  dissent,  distaste,  or  dis- 
gust arising  from  the  matter  effused  from 
the  author's  mind  when  under  the  influence 
of  any  of  a  legion  of  unworthy  spirits  hsr^ 
boring  within  it.  Among  his  better  inspi- 
rations, the  sources  of  what  is  praiseworthy 
in  his  compositions,  we  have  noticed  a 
veneration  for  great  writers  very  affection- 
ate and  hearty,  sensibility  to  the  beautiful 
in  the  external  world,  a  discernment  and 
love  of  the  graceful  and  beautiful  in  lite- 
rature, an  animosity  to  despoto  and  the 
race  of  warriors,  a  relish  for  the  delights 
of  friendship,  an  indulgence  in  some  of  the 
gentler  affections  of  kind,  and  a  disdain  of 
the  assaults  of  fortune  and  the  injustice  of 
All  these  find  expressions  in  ade- 


men. 


quate  ideas  and  words  throughout  all  his 
works,  but  most  continuously  and  pleas- 
ingly in  those  of  which  the  plan  carried  his 
mind  among  remote  men  and  things  not 
provocative  of  his  personal  feelings;  for 
example,  in  his  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  where 
his  characters  and  topics  are  of  Greece. 
On  the  other  hand,  caprice  the  most  wil- 
ful, desire  to  be  singular,  a  constant  rash- 
ness and  absoluteness  in  his  judgments, 
intolerance  towards  those  he  differs  from, 
irreverence  where  he  does  not  adore,  con- 
tempt for  all  he  does  not  understand,  vio- 
lent hatreds  of  men  and  institutions,  inor- 
dinate self-esteem,  discourtesy,  coarseness, 
and  immodesty,  have  singly  or  in  groups 
their  times  of  entire  dominion  over  him. 
The  dialogue  between  Mary  and  Bothwell, 
as  well  as  other  passages,  are  very  offen- 
sively blemished  by  the* evil  last  mention- 
ed. The  degree  in  which  the  other  faults 
or  vides  have  alloyed  his  works  can  be 
learned  onlv  by  perusing  them.  A  cause 
of  much  tedious  writing  is  his  love  of  sto- 
ry-telling, in  which  he  is  almost  always  un- 
interesting, and  often  indistinct  and  ob- 
scure. He  sins  also  by  jocularities.  He 
has  some  measure  of  pleasantry  and  of 
satirical  humor,  but  trying  to  raise  more 
than  a  smile,  he  soon  becomes  extravagant 
and  foolish,  and  utters  oaohinnations  rather 
than  honest  laughter.  One  defect,  very 
serious  and  remarkable  in  an  Englishman 
writing  on  morals  and  politics  in  this  nine- 
teenth age,  is  a  want  of  interest  in  the 
grand  movement  now  in  progress  for  ele- 
vating the  working  classes  to  economical 
comfort  and  politi^  influence.  One  would 
not  know  by  these  writings  that  it  was 
going  on.    Periiaps  he  does  not   like  it. 
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The  asoendencj  in  sooiely  of  the  strong- 
minded  and  nnsabmissive  artisan  olass  must 
offend  a  man  of  his  tastes  as  mnoh  as  the 
ascendency  of  kings,  nor  can  he  hope  that 
it  will  ever  render  the  preposterous  honor 
he  claims  for  men  of  genius.  Perhaps  he 
is  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  importance. 
He  informs  us  that  he  is  well-bom  and  of 

Slentiful  estate ;  but  he  early  in  life  with- 
rew  from  England,  and  has  passed  his 
time  in  retirement  in  Italy.  He  has  thus 
ndssed  the  advantage  of  witnessing  on  the 
spot  a  most  wonderful  development  of  the 
tendencies  and  capacities  of  man,  and  miss- 
ed, too,  the  wholesome  discipline  which  nur- 
tures great  actors  and  great  thinkers;  a 
frank  and  frequent  collision  between  equals, 
that  kills  the  nonsense  ever  growing  up 
within  us. 

We  will,  before  concluding,  present  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  seen  his 
works,  some  farther  specimens  of  Mr.  Lan- 
der's powers.  Thev  shall  be  of  his  powers 
under  their  worthier  influences,  for  with 
any  more  of  the  freaks  and  perversities  of 
his  genius  we  wish  not  to  deform  our  pages. 
He  often  adverts  to  the  subject  of  literature, 
and  always  speaks  interestingly  and  well 
upon  it.  We  give  in  this  passage,  taken 
at  random  from  a  great  number,  a  sample 
of  his  manner.  There  is  in  it  a  passing 
allusion  to  his  compositions.  It  is  Barrow 
who  speaks  to  Newton  : — 

**  You  will  become  an  author  ere  long ;  and 
eftery  author  most  attend  to  the  means  of  con- 
▼ejring^his  information.  The  plainness  of  your 
style  is*  suitable  to  your  manners  and  your  stu- 
<iie8.  Avoid,  which  many  grave  men  have  not 
done,  words  taken  from  sacred  subjects  and  from 
elevated  poetrv :  these  we  have  seen  vilely  pros- 
tituted. Avoid,  too,  the  society  of  the  barlianans, 
who  misemploy  them ;  they  are  vain,  irreverent, 
and  irreclaimable  1o  right  feeUng^.  The  dia- 
logues of  Glalileo,  which  you  have  been  studjring, 
are  written  with  much  propriety  and  precision. 
I  do  not  nr^  you  to  write  m  didogue,  although 
the  best  writers  of  every  ajre  have  done  it ;  the 
best  parts  of  Homer  and  Muton  are  speeches  and 
replies,  the  best  parts  of  .every  great  historian  are 
the  same ;  the  wisest  men  of  Athens  and  of  Rome 
converse  together  in  this  manner,  as  they  are 
shown  to  us  by  Xenophon,  by  Plato,  and  by  Ci- 
cero. Whether  yon  adopt  such  a  form  of  compo- 
sition, which,  if  your  opinions  are  new,  will  pro- 
tect you  in  part  from  the  hostility  all  novelty  (un- 
less it  is  vicious)  excites;  or  whether  you  choose 
to  go  along  the  unbroken  surface  of  the  didactic ; 
never  look  abroad  for  any  kind  of  ornament 
Apollo,  either  as  the  god  of  day  or  the  slayer  of 
Python,  had  nothing  about  him  to  obscure  his 
clearness,  or  impede  his  strength.  To  one  of  your 
mild  manners,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  recom- 


mend equanimity  in  composition,  and  calmness  in 
controversy.  How  easy  is.  it  for  the  plainest 
things  to  be  misinterpreted  by  men  not  unwise, 
which  a  calm  disquisition  sets  right !  And  how 
fortunate  and  opportune  is  it  to  find  in  ourselves 
that  calmness  which  almost  the  wisest  have  want- 
ed on  urgent  and  grave  occasions.  If  others  for  a 
time  are  preferred  to  you,  let  your  heart  lie  sacred- 
ly still !  and  you  will  hear  from  it  the  true  and 
plain  oracle,  that  not  for  ever  will  the  magistracy 
of  letters  allow  the  rancid  transparencies  oi  coarse 
colormen  to  stand  before  your  propylasa.  It  is 
time  that  philosophy  should  have  her  share  in  our 
literature ;  that  the  combinations  and  appearances 
of  matter  be  scientifically  considered  and  luminous- 
ly displayed.  Frigid  conceits  on  theological  ques- 
tions, heaps  of  snow  on  barren  crag^,  compose  at 
present  the  greater  part  of  our  domain ;  volcanoes 
of  politics  burst  forth  from  time  to  time,  and  vary* 
without  enlivening  the  scene. — Do  not  fear  to  be 
less  rich  in  the  productions  of  your  mind  at  one 
season  than  at  another.  Marshes  are  always 
marshes,  and  pools  are  pools;  but  the  sea,  in 
those  places  where  we  admire  it  most,  is  some- 
times sea,  and  sometimes  dry  land ;  sometimes  it 
brings  ships  into  port,  and  sometimes  it  leaves 
them  where  they  can  be  refitted  and  equipt.  The 
capacious  mind  neither  rises  nor  sinks,  neither 
labora  nor  rests  in  vain.  Even  in  those  intervals 
when  it  loses  the  consciousness  of  its  powers, 
when  it  swims  as  it  were  in  vacuity,  and  feels  not 
what  is  external  nor  internal,  it  acquires  or  recov- 
ers strength,  as  the  body  does  by  sleep.** — Vol.  i., 
Rp.  487-8. 

We  had  marked  some  passages  of  de- 
scriptive writing,  and  some  passages  of 
good  thoughts,  illustrated  by  original  and 
striking  fancies :  but  we  refrain  from  tran- 
scribing more,  in  order  to  have  room  for  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Essex  and  Spenser.  It  is  one  of 
Mr.  Lander's  masterpieces,  and  shows  high 
dramatic  art,  is  exquisite  in  composition, 
felicitous  in  thought,  overflowing  with  feel- 
ing, and  most  powerful  and  touching  in 
impression.  Among  innumerable  beauties, 
let  the  reader  observe  the  long  avoidance 
by  Spenser  of  a  plain  mention  of  his  fright- 
ful calamity,  and  then,  when  he  is  forced 
to  name  it,  the  unoontroUable  burst  of 
heart-rending  anguish,  followed  by  the 
weeping  calmness  of  desolation  and  de- 
spair. Observe,  also,  the  fine  conduct  of 
Essex,  his  friendly  and  cheerful  contest 
with  Spenser's  grief,  till  its  cause  is  told 
him — and  then  his  reverence  for  that 
sacred  agony,  and  deep  sympathy  with 
the  sufliBrer.  But  these  remancs  are  in- 
trusive ;  and  the  piece  shall  speak  for 
itself: — 

*'  Euex. — Instantly  on  hearing  of  thy  arrival 
from  Ireland,  I  sent  a  message  to  thee,  good  £d- 
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innnd,  that  I  might  learn  from  one  so  judicious 
and  dispassionate  as  thou  art,  the  real  state  of 
thines  in  that  distracted  countrv;  it  having  pleas- 
ed the  Queen's  majesty  to  think  of  appointing  me 
her  deputy,  in  order  to  bring  the  rebellious  to  sub- 
mission. ♦  •  •  Spenser, — Interro^te  me, 
my  lord,  that  I  may  answer  each  question  dis- 
tinctly, my  mind  being  in  sad  confusion,  at  what  I 
have  seen  and  undergone.  Essex. — Give  me  thy 
account  and  opinion  of  tbese  very  affairs  as  thou 
leftest  them ;  for  1  would  rather  know  one  part 
well,  than  aJl  imperfectly;  and  the  violences  of 
which  I  have  beard  within  the  day  surpass  be- 
lief.— Why  weepest  thou,  my  gentle  Spenser  ? 
Have  the  rebels  sacked  thy  house  ?  Spenser. — 
They  have  plundered  and  utterly  destroyed  it. 
Essex. — I  grieve  for  tbee  and  will  see  thee  righted. 
Spenser. — In  this  they  have  little  harmed  me. 
Misex, — How !  I  have  heard  it  reported  that  thy 
grounds  are  fertile,  and  thy  mansion  large  and 

Sjeasant.  Spenser. — If  river,  and  lake,  and  mea- 
ow-fi;round,  and  mountain,  could  render  any  place 
the  abode  of  pleasantness,  pleasant  was  mine,  in- 
deed I — On  toe  lovely  banks  of  Mulla  I  found 
deep  contentment.  Under  the  dark  alders  did  I 
muse  and  meditate.  Innocent  hopes  ^  were  mv 
mvest  cares,  and  my  playfullest  fancy  was  with 
kindly  wishes.  Ah  !  surely  of  all  cruelties,  the 
worst  is  to  extinguish  our  kindness.  Mine  is 
ffone ;  I  love  the  people  and  the  land  no  longer. 
My  lord,  ask  me  not  about  them ;  I  may  speak 
injuriously.  Essex. — Think  rather,  then,  of  thy 
happier  hours  and  busier  occupations ;  these  like- 
wise may  instruct  me.  Spenser, — ^The  first  seed» 
I  sowed  in  the  garden,  ere  the  old  castle  was  made 
habitable  for  my  lovely  bride,  were  acorns  from 
Penshurst.  I  planted  a  little  oak  before  my  man- 
sion, at  the  birth  of  each  child.  Mv  sons,  I  said 
to  myself,  shall  often  play  in  the  shade  of  them 
when  I  am  gone,  and  every  year  shall  they  take 
the  measure  of  their  growth,  as  fondly  as  I  take 
of  theirs.  Essex. — Well,  well;  but  let  not  this 
thought  make  thee  weep  so  bitterly.  Spenser. — 
Poison  may  ooze  from  beautiful  plants ;  deadly 

fiefs  from  dearest  reminiscences.  I  must  grieve, 
must  weep :  it  .seems  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
only^ne  that  men  are  not  disposed  to  contravene. 
In  the  performance  of  this  alone  do  they  effectually 
aid  one  another.  Essex. — Spenser !  1  wish  1  had 
at  hand  any  arguments  or  persuasions  of  force 
sufficient  to  remove  thy  sorrow ;  but  really,  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  seeing  men  grieve  at  any  thing, 
except  the  loss  of  favor  at  court,  or  of  a  hawk,  or 
of  a  buckhound.  And  were  I  to  swear  out  my 
condolences  to  a  man  of  thy  discernment,  in  the 
same  round  roll-call  phrases  we  emplov  with  one 
another  upon  these  occasions,  I  should  be  guilty 
not  of  insincerity,  but  of  insolence.  True  grief 
hath  ever  something  sacred  in  it;  and  when  it 
visiteth  a  wise  man  and  a  brave  one,  is  most  holy. 
— ^Nay,  kiss  not  my  hand :  he  whom  God  smitetb, 
hath  God  with  him.  In  hit  presence,  what  am  I  ? 
Spenser. — Never  so  gmt,  my  lord,  as  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  you  see  aright  who  is  greater.  Mav 
He  guide  yoar  counsels,  and  preserve  your  life 
and  glory !  Essex. — Where  are  thy  friends  ? 
Are  they  with  thee  ?    Spenser.^ A^h  I  where  in- 


deed !  Generous,  true-hearted  Philip,  where  art 
thou  ?  whose  presence  was  unto  me  peace  and 
safety;  whose  smil^was  contentment,  and  whose 
praise  renown.  My  lord!  I  cannot  but  think  of 
him  amonz  still  heavier  losses:  he  was  my  ear- 
liest friend,  and  would  have  taught  me  wisdom. 
Essex. — Pastoral  poetry,  my  dear  Spenser,  doth 
not  require  tears  and  lamentations.  Diy  thine 
eyes — rebuild  thine  house ;  the  Queen  and  Coan- 
cii,  I  venture  to  promise  thee,  will  make  ample 
amends  for  every  evil  thou  hast  sustained. — 
What !  does  that  enforce  thee  to  wail  yet  louder ! 
Spenser. — Pardon  me,  bear  with  me,  most  noble 
heart !  I  have  lost  what  no  council,  no  queen,  no 
Essex  can  restore.  Essex, — ^We  will  see  that. 
There  are  other  swords,  and  other  arms  to  wield 
them,  beside  a  Leicester's  and  a  Raleigh's.  Others 
can  crush  their  enemies,  and  serve  their  friends. 
Spenser.-^  my  sweet  child !  And  of  many  so 
powerful,  many  so  wise  and  so  beneficent,  was 
there  none  to  save  thee  ?  None !  none !  Essex, 
— I  now  perceive  that  thou  lamentest  what  almost 
every  father  is  destined  to  lament  Happiness 
must  be  bought,  although  the  payment  mav  be 
delayed.  Consider,  the  same  calamity  might  have 
befallen  thee  here  in  London.  Neither  the  houses 
of  ambassadors,  nor  the  palaces  of  kin^,  nor  the 
altars  of  God  himself,  are  asylums  against  death. 
How  do  I  know  but  under  this  very  roof  there 
may  sleep  some  latent  calamity,  that  in  an  instant 
shall  cover  with  gloom  every  inmate  of  the  house, 
and  every  far  dependant?  Spenser. — God  avert 
it!  Essex. — Every  davt  every  hour  of  the  year 
do  hundreds  mourn  what  thou  moumest  Spen* 
ser, — Oh !  no,  no,  no !  Calamities  there  are 
around  us ;  calamities  there  are  all  over  the  earth ; 
calamities  there  are  in  all  seasons;  but  none  in 
any  season,  none  in  any  place,  like  mine.  Essex. 
— So  say  all  fathers — so  say  all  husbands.  Look 
at  any  old  mansion,  and  let  the  sun  shine  as  it 
may  on  the  golden  vanes,  or  the  arms  fecently 
quartered  over  the  gateway,  or  the  embayed  win- 
dow, and  on  the  happy  pair  that  haply  is  toying 
at  it,  nevertheless  thon  mayest  say,  ifaiat  of  a  cer- 
tainty the  same  fabric  hath  seen  much  sorrow 
within  its  chambers,  and  heard  many  waitings: 
and  each  time  this  was  the  heaviest  stroke  of  all. 
Funerals  have  passed  along  through  the  stout- 
hearted knights  upon  the  wainscot,  and  amid  the 
laughing  nymphs  upon  the  arras.  Old  servants 
have  shaken  their  heads,  as  if  somebody  had  de- 
ceived them,  when  they  found  that  beauty  and  no- 
bility could  perish — Edmund !  The  thmgs  that 
are  too  true,  pass  by  us  as  if  they  were  not  true 
at  all ;  and  when  they  have  singled  us  out,  then 
only  do  they  strike  us.  Thou^d  I  must  go  too. 
Perhaps  the  next  year  may  blow  us  away  with 
its  fallen  leaves.  Spenser, — For  you,  my  lord, 
many  vears,  I  trust,  are  waiting ;  I  never  shall  see 
those  fallen  leaves.  No  leaf,  no  bud,  will  spring 
upon  the  earth,  before  I  sink  into  her  breast  for 
ever.  Essex-rThon^  who  art  wiser  than  most 
men,  shonldest  bear  with  patience,  equanimity 
and  courage,  what  is  common  to  all  Spenser, — 
Enough  !  enough !  enough  '  Have  all  men  seen 
their  infant  burnt  to  ashes  before  their  eyes  f  £<- 
sex, — Gracious  God!   merciful  Father]    what  is 
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this  ?  Spenser, — Borned  alive  !  bamed  to  ashes ! 
burned  to  ashes !  The  flames  dart  their  serpent 
tongues  through  the  nursery  window.  I  cannot 
quit  thee,  my  Elizabeth !  I  cannot  lay  down  our 
Edmund.  Ob !  these  flames !  they  persecute, 
they  enthrall  me — ^they  curl  round  my  temples — 
thejr  hiss  upon  mjr  brain — they  taunt  me  with 
their  fierce,  foul  voices — they  carp  at  me — they 
wither  me— they  consume  me— throwing  back  to 
me  a  little  of  life,  to  roll  and  sufier  in,  with  their 
fangs  upon  roe.  Ask  me,  my  lord,  the  things  you 
wiui  to  know  from  me ;  I  may  answer  them ;  I 
am  now  composed  again.  Command  me,  my  gra- 
cious lord,  1  would  yet  serve  you;  soon  I  shall 
be  unable.  You  have  stooped  to  raise  me  up— 
you  have  borne  with  me — you  have  pitied  me, 
even  like  one  not  powerful.  You  have  brought 
comfort,  and  will  leave  it  with  me ;  for  gratitude 
is  comfort— Oh !  my  memory  stands  all  a-tiptoe 
on  one  burning  point:  when  it  drops  from  it, 
then  it  perishes.  Spare  me ;  ask  me  nothing ;  let 
jne  weeld  before  thee  in  peace ;  the  kindest  act  of 
greatness.  Esseoo, — I  should  rather  have  dared  to 
mount  into  the  midst  of  the  conflagration,  than  I 
now  dare  entreat  thee  ndt  to  weep.  The  tears 
that  overflow  thy  heart,  my  Spenser,  will  staunch 
and  heal  it  in  their  sacred  stream,  but  not  without 
hope  in  God.  Speruer. — My  hope  la  Grod  is, 
that  I  may  soon  see  again  what  he  has  taken  from 
me.    Amid  the  myriads  of  angels,  there  is  not  one 


so  beautiful :  and  even  he  (if  there  be  any)  who  is 
appmnted  my  guardian,  could  never  love  me  so. 
Ah !  these  are  idle  thoughts,  vain  wanderings, 
distempered  dreams.  If  there  ever  were  guardian 
angels,  he  who  so  wanted  one,  my  helpless  boy, 
would  not  have  left  these  arms  upon  my  knees. 
Essex, — Ood  help  and  sustain  thee,  too  gentle 
Spenser !  I  will  never  desert  thee.  But  what  am 
I  ?  Great  they  have  called  me !  Alas !  how 
powerless,  then,  and  infantile  is  greatness  in  the 
presence  of  calamity."— Vol.  ii.,  pp.  289-242. 

Of  one  who  could  produoe  this  noble  and 
melting  scene,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  un- 
hallowed, that  it  would  be  ungrateful  in 
us  to  renew  our  censures,  while  the  saored 
source  of  sympathy  withm  us,  unlocked  by 
his  master  hand,  is  still  unclosed.  We  are 
content  with  the  expression  of  our  opinion 
already  made.  Against  the  judgments  of 
his  ''  enemies,''  (his  name  for  unfavorable 
critics)  he  has  appealed  to  posterity,  and 
posterity  alone  can  settle  his  doom.  We 
wonder  greatly  what  it  will  be.  We  will- 
ingly a^nowledf  e  that  he  is  a  very  re- 
markable writer,  but  is  he  to  be  loved  and 
honored  as  a  great  one }  ^  _ 
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The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  political 
world,  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
underrate  or  to  overlook  the  social  conse- 
quences. The  Reform-bill  was  a  fact,  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  seen  only  the  first 
fruits.  The  conditions  of  society  in  which 
we  move  forbid  us  to  imagine  that  this 
enactment,  momentous  as  it  was,  can  be 
the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  our  civil 
dianges,  or  the  limit  of  popular  progress. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  profess  to  coincide 
with  the  opinions  of  those  who  look  with 
unmixed  satisfaction  on  the  doctrine  of 
'^  process  "  or  the  dissolution  of  parties. 
Indeea,  we  think  the  two  terms  inconsist- 
ent. That  any  advance  can  be  made  by 
the  legislature  without  the  assistance  of 
party,  appears  as  impossible  as  that  the 
world  could  perform  its  present  revolutions 
if  the  laws  of  motion  were  in  abeyance. 
Whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  any 
direction,  has  been  made  by  the  combina- 
tion of  several  parties   or  the  victory  of 


one.  Whatever  advanoe  may  hereafter  be 
made,  must  derive  its  force  and  momentum 
from  the  stren^h  and  direction  of  the  par- 
ties which  produce  it.  The  names,  indeed, 
may  change,  but  the  things  will  remain. 
Bodies  of  men  will  continue  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  same  laws  of  gregarious  at- 
traction and  individual  submission,  long 
after  the  terms  "  Whig  "  and  "  Tory  " 
have  lost  their  application  and  their  influ- 
ence. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  some 
importance,  what  are  to  be  the  representa- 
tives of  that  motive  power  which  is  to  give 
an  impulse  to  this  anticipated  progress  ? 
Suppose  that  the  present  names  of  party 
become  obsolete — the  present  leaders  of 
party  effete,  who  are  to  be  the  interpreters 
of  the  popular  will,  the  guides  of  popular 
counsels,  the  controllers  and  the  instigators 
of  popular  passions  ?  For  some  one  class 
there  must  be  to  intervene  between  the 
people  and  their  legislators,  between  de- 
sign and  action,  between  hopes  and  leali- 
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zfttion.  Who,  tlien,  are  the  men  on  whom 
is  to  devolve  the  duty  of  '^  moral  soasion  " 
— ^the  responsibility  of  political  goidanoe 
— ^the  power  of  political  excitement  ? 

This  is  a  question  well  worth  consider^ 
ing.  It  is  one,  we  fear,  which  many  Con- 
servatives too  frequently  and  too  carelessly 
overlook.  They  forget  a  few  important 
facts.  They  shut  their  eyes  to  a  striking 
chapter  of  history.  They  avert  their  faces 
from  ffreat  and  new  phenomena.  The  Re- 
form-bill has  been  passed,  and  they  still 
look  on  England  as  though  it  had  never 
been  enacted.  But  the  Reform-bill,  though 
the  fruit  of  many  aspirations,  has  been  but 
the  seed  of  many  others.  It  is  regarded 
by  many  but  as  the  prelude  to  other  and 
greater  changes.  It  has  put  in  motion 
new  longings.  It  has  created  new  desires. 
Yet  there  are  men  who  look  upon  it  as  the 
barrier  of  the  popular  impetus — the  con- 
summation of  a  turbulent  and  soon-satis- 
fied ambition.  They  think  the  people  may 
be  ruled  as  they  once  were :  by  the  same 
men  and  the  same  means  that  sufficed  in 
the  olden  times.  They  forget  that  great 
civil  revolutions  leave  an  impress  on  the 
character  of  the  age  which  has  witnessed 
them  and  the  generation  which  follow 
them.  An  error  of  this  kind  proceeds 
rather  from  indolence  than  from  obstinacy, 
but,  imattended  to,  is  soon  hardened  into  a 
creed  of  obstinate  and  exclusive  dogma- 
tism. It  is  not  only  to  the  change  which 
came  over  the  nation's  dream  at  the  time 
of  the  Reform-bill  that  we  would  call  the 
attention  and  the  recollection  of  our  Con- 
servative readers,  but  also  to  the  attendant 
circumstances,  which  have  given  it  import- 
ance and  extension.  Since  the  year  1832, 
upwards  of  two  million  souls*  have  been 
added  to  the  population ;  but  that  popu- 
lation differs  much  from  the  myriads  that 
preceded  it.  It  is  no  longer  an  imeducated, 
no  longer  a  brutal,  no  longer  a  mere  drudge- 
like population.  It  may  not  be  thoroughly 
educated,  yet  its  instruction  is  better,  its 
knowledge  is  more  complete  than  formerly. 
Although  our  system  is  open  to  the  charge 
of  sectarian  exdusiveness,  it  yet  merits  the 

? raise  of  sectarian  rivalry.  Churchman, 
^apist,  and  Dissenter  have  done  the  best 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow  of 
their  doing  for  the  education  of  their  poorer 
brethren.  That  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  that  much  hereafter  will  be  done  by 

*  See  Returns  moved  by  Mr.  F.  Scott  latt  Jmu- 
aiy,  and  made  by  the  BoMd  of  Tnde. 


the  State,  for  the  mental  no  less  than  the 
physical  improvement  of  their  condition, 
there  is,  happily,  little  reason  to  doubt. 
But  imperfect  as  the  instruction  hitherto 
given  is,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny 
that  it  is  very  powernil  both  for  good  and 
for  evil.  A  curiosity  on  political  subjects 
has  been  awakened  which  can  never  be 
lulled.  A  criticism  of  political  personages 
has  been  called  into  play,  which  it  would 
be  easier  to  conciliate  than  suppress.  Men 
in  high  station  are  judged  with  a  keen  and 
scrutinising  minuteness  ;  the  relations  and 
the  tactics  of  parties  are  canvassed  with 
warmth  and  interest  by  classes  who  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  blind  or  indifferent 
to  the  progress  of  the  political  drama. 
Above  all,  the  inconsistency  between  the 
promises  and  the  performances  of  states- 
men affords  to  every  one  who  can  read, 
write,  or  only  talk,  abundant  material  for 
severe  comment  and  rigorous  condemna- 
tion. With  the  facilities  which  now  exist 
for  communicating  knowledge,  the  oppor-» 
tunities  of  political  discussion  are  indefi- 
nitely multiplied.  Every  club  and  every 
public-house  has  its  oracles  and  its  de- 
claimers.  Almost  everybody  reads  a  news- 
paper, and  those  who  do  not  reud  listen 
with  attention  to  those  who  do. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  a  new  order  has 
been  called  into  existence,  or  rather  has 
grown  into  importance.  With  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  national  intellect  has  increased 
the  power  of  those  who  communicate  with 
it  on  national  subjects.  The  newspaper 
has  become  something  greater  than  the 
vehicle  of  news.  The  newspaper-writer  is 
far  superior  to  the  old  hack  commentator 
on  trite  events,  or  the  wholesale  dealer  in 
party  scandal.  The  experience  of  the  last 
four  years  has  shown  that  '^  leading  arti- 
cles" need  not  necessarily  be  heavy,  or 
abusive,  or  personal.  We  now  know  that 
they  may  be  writtten  with  salient  piquancy, 
sportive  humor,  and  even  argumentative 
eloquence.  It  would  be  possible  to  refer 
to  articles  in  our  principal  journals  which 
have  displayed  learning  without  pedantry, 
and  the  graces  of  composition  without  the 
appearance  of  labor.  This,  in  a  literary 
pomt  of  view,  shows  a  great  improvement 
on  the  journalism  of  our  ancestors.  But 
the  literary  part  of  the  subject  is  the  least 
important.  The  social  and  the  political 
consequences  of  such  an  advance  are  im- 
measurably more  momentous  than  the 
graces  of  style  and  the  beauties  of  writing, 
ut  grave  though  they  be,  we  fear  that 
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tliey  are  too  ffenerally  overlooked  by  those 
to  whose  hands  we  would  see  the  ffovem- 
ment  of  this  country  committed,  and  whose 
influence  we  would  preserve  over  the  minds 
and  fortunes  of  the  people.  It  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  Conservative  party  in  all  coun- 
tries to  be  indifferent  where  it  should  be 
jealous,  and  indolent  where  it  oudit  to  be 
active.  Suspicion  is  roused  too  late  when 
a  new  foe  has  come  into  the  field,  and  en- 
ergy is  out  of  place  when  the  enemy  has 
ffained  confidence  and  strength.  Know- 
ledge is  power.  Opinion  is  power.  But 
greater  power  is  exercised  by  those  who 
diffuse  knowledge  or  build  up  opinion. 
And  yet  they  who  are  the  creators  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  diffusers  of  political 
knowled^  hold  a  position  which  is  deemed 
equivocal  by  the  arbiters  of  social  etiquette, 
and  viewed  with  jealousy,  mixed  with  a 
simulated  contempt,  by  the  leaders  of  po- 
litical factions. 

Thb  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Nor  can  it 
be  so  long.  Journalism  has  by  a  oombinar 
tion  of  events  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
profession.  By  a  concurrence  of  conspir- 
ing circumstances,  it  has  gained  influence 
over  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  the  people. 
It  has  drafted  into  its  ranks  education,  in- 
formation, and  ability.  It  has  exhibited 
earnestness,  eloquence,  and  brilliance.  It 
has  altogether  fulfilled  its  mission  with  dig- 
nity and  integrity.  It  has  used  power  bene- 
ficially where  it  might  have  abused  it.  It 
has  remonstrated  with  factious  licence  and 
popular  passion,  where  it  might  have 
ministered  to  the  one  and  pandered  to 
the  other.  It  has  rarely  forgotten  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  or  the  duties 
of  the  legislature.  It  has  spoken  out 
fearlessly  against  oppression,  against  cruel- 
^7)  i^inst  cant.  It  has  been,  in  almost  every 
instance,  truly  national.  On  a  recent  oc- 
casion, it  has  displayed  a  singular  union  of 
strong  English  feeling  with  the  love  of 
peace  and  the  desire  of  reconciliation.  Of 
course,  we  now  speak  of  the  more  unbiassed 
and  influential  journals,  of  journals  too 
long  established  to  compromise  their  char- 
acter, and  too  wealthy  to  prostitute  their 
functions.  That  there  are  others  of  less 
character,  of  less  circulation,  also  of  less 
principle,  we  admit.  We  admit,  also,  that 
their  forfeiture  of  principle  and  advocacy 
of  wrong  became  almost  indispensable  to 
the  increase  of  their  circulation  and  the 

» 

augmentation  of  their  influence.  But  this 
very  admission  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
that  which  we  are  ur^ng,  the  necessity  of 


giving  to  joumaliBts  a  recognised  poBitknn 
in  the  social  ^nd  political  scale.  It  is  an 
argumenium  ad  hamnemj  addressed  to  men 
who  dream  not  of  the  motives  which  sway 
their  fellow-men.  It  is  an  argumenium  ad 
Hmorem^  addressed  to  those  who  never  move 
until  they  are  frightened  into  motion.  If 
power  so  great  as  that  which  newspapers 
possess  can  be  exercised  over  the  masses  by 
the  less  distinguished  writers, — if  satire  de- 
void of  point,  if  scurrility  without  humor, 
if  buffoonery  without  wit,  and  scandal  di- 
vested of  truth,  can  exasperate  sluggishness 
into  wrath,  indifference  into  indignation, 
apathy  into  partisanship, — ^if  they  can  give 
a  tone,  and  a  color,  and  a  direction  to  the 
thoughts,  passions,  and  creeds  of  many 
thousands  amongst  the  partially  educatea 
and  the  easily  influenccKl  of  our  country- 
men, what,  think  you,  would  be  the  efiect 
of  the  same  disposition  and  the  same 
endeavors,  adomea  with  more  garish  quali- 
ties, inspired  with  a  subtler  sophistry,  and 
guided  by  a  definite  and  uniform  purpose  ? 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  now  we  sail 

**  On  the  tmooth  tui&ce  of  a  summer  sea :"    Z 

the  elements  of  popular  disturbance  are  at 
rest ;  the  clouds  of  political  difficulties  have 
sunk  below  the  horizon.  But  when  a  new 
crisis  arises — ^when  distress  broods  over  our 
laree  towns — ^when  want  and  stagnation 
da»en  the  homesteads  of  our  wealw,  then 
the  power  of  the  press  for  evil  may  be  found 
to  be  as  great  as  it  has  hitherto  been  for 
good.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent  men  from 
seising  an  opportunity  which  may  exalt 
themselves.  It  is  almost  impoflsible  to  pre- 
vent the  gratification  of  a  passion  which  is 
at  once  composed  of  unsatisfied  ambition 
and  mortified  egotism.  As  long  as  there 
are  ready  writers  and  anxious  readers,  so 
long  will  the  former  devote  their  energy  and 
their  talent  to  vindicating  an  unrecognised 
position,  and  avenging  an  undeserved  stigma. 
But  our  friends  say,  "  We  must  trust  to 
the  honor  and  the  justice  of  the  press,  as 
well  as  of  every  other  profession."  How 
uD^nerous  is  the  reply !  A  body  of  men 
are  first  ostracised  from  a  state  in  which 
they  are  most  powerful,  and  then  required 
to  nilfil  every  moral  duty  under  the  sun. 
They  are  expected  to  disdiarge  their  func- 
tions with  unswerving  faith  and  unaltered 
ability;  but  they  are  expected  to  sit  down 
in  unrepininff  and  unrelieved  obscurity. 
They  are  to  intm)ret  between  the  senate 
and  the  people — ^they  are  to  ilhistrate  w 
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^lex  ar^mnents  by  a  graoeM  and  felioitoaB 
oomposition-^they  are  to  make  the  difficult 
ea^  and  the  dry  amnsing — they  are  not 
nnfireqaently  to  famish  arguments  for  those 
who,  in  parliament,  propose  or  resist  great 
measures  of  legislation  ;  and  after  discharg- 
ing all  these  chties  with  fidelity  and  talent, 
ihey  are  to  be  merged  in  the  obscurity  of 
the   anonymous,  where  they  are  not  ppn- 
ished  by  tbte  infamy  of  notoriety.     "  They 
manage   these  things  better  in  France." 
But  they  haye  had  a  fearful  lesson.     '^  I 
am  going  to  punish  a  young  writer  for  a 
libelon  the  court,"  said  D'Argenson  to  Ma- 
dame de  Barri.     ^^  DonH  be  a  fool !"  was 
the  reply  of  the  shrewd  mistress :  ^^  if  he  is 
dever,  take  him  into  your  service ;  if  he  is 
stupid,  take  no  notice  of  him. "    "  I  wish," 
was  the  penitent  remark  of  a  terrified  Loyad- 
ist  to  Idadam  Roland,  ''  I  wish  that  we  had 
enlisted  on  our  side  some  of  those  terrible 
pens  and  mouths  that  haye   raised    this 
storm   against   us !"    The  causes  of  the 
second   haye   confirmed  the  inferences  to 
which  the  first  Revolution  might  Have  led 
any  but  the  most  perverse  and  stubborn 
minds.     The  journalist  in   France  has  a 
station  which  is  recognised,  because  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  the  workings  of 
his  talents  and  the  operations  of  his  intel- 
lect.    But  the  French  journalist  often  ex- 
ercises a  fatal  and  pernicious  power.     We, 
as  a  nation,  have  nad  reason  to  complain 
of  partial  statements,  inflammatory    doc- 
trines, and  sectarian  jealoui^.     The  French 
journalist  addresses  men  of  quick  feelings, 
not  of  sober  judgment.     He  seeks  to  excite 
and  to  please,  not  to  convince  or  conciliate. 
Instead  of  assuaging  he  provokes  evil  pas- 
sions ;  instead  of  consulting  the  interests, 
he  ministers  to  the  prejudices  of  his  coun- 
trymen.    But  the  French  journalist  is  in 
the  best  society.     He  is  flattered  by  the 
homage  of  the  rich  and  the  attention  of  the 
ftdr.     His  name  is  known  in  all  political 
circles   with  advantage,  in  his  own  with 
fame  and  honor.     He  is  sometimes  a  peer, 
always  a  celebrity.      His  violence  is   de- 
scribed as  seal,  his  asperity  as  eloquence, 
his  encouragement  of  war  as  nationality. 
But  to  his  English  compeer,  who  neither 
condescends  to  vulgar  abuse  nor  deals  in 
the  fermentation  of  wretched    prejudice, 
there  is  no  place  assigned  in  the  social  cir- 
cle.    As  for  political  rewards,  except  of 
the  lowest  kind,   such  things  are  never 
dreamed  of.     Occasionally,  indeed,  a  cle- 
y^  writer  steals  into  a  nondescript  office, 
without  a  name  and  almost  without  a  sal- 


ary, to  exert  on  behalf  of  an  ambiguous 
and  an  unintelligible  minister  the  clever- 
ness and  the  vigor  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  columns  of  7%e  Tmea  or 
The  Chronicle,  But  what  English  minister 
would  ever  dream  of  holding  the  conduct- 
ors of  those  two  journals  in  the  same  con- 
sideration in  which  the  editors  of  La  Prease 
and  the  Debats  are  held  by  MM.  Thiers 
and  Guizot ;  or  such  writers  as  Mr.  Eve- 
rett and  Mr.  Webster,  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  ^ 

And  who  are  the  men  that  are  thus  rob- 
bed of  a  well-earned  estimation,  and  de- 
frauded of  their  proper  reward  ^   They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  men  of  scholar-like  at- 
tainments, gentlemanly  notions  and  assod- 
ations.     They  are  emphatically  ilsvOiffbig 
nenat  deiifieyot.     They     have,     many     of 
them,  up  to  thai  time  of  life  when  the 
divergence  of  different  pursuits  commences, 
been  the  companions,  the  rivals,  or  the 
friends  of  those  whom  the  advantages  of 
birth  and  fortune  elevate  to  rapid  promotion 
and    early    power.       They  are  generally 
member^^of  one  of  two  laborious  profes- 
sions, each  of  which  is  capable  of  eliciting 
the  highest  mental  powers  of  its  votaries. 
As  lawyers   or  medical  practitioners,  they 
are  conversant  with  the  more  hidden  pas- 
sages of  human  life,  and  the  prevailing 
motives  of  human  conduct.     Divided  be- 
tween the  study  of  books  and  the  study  of 
men,  they  are  peculiarly  able  to  generalise 
the  scattered  incidents  of  their  experience, 
as  well  as  to  simplify  the  abstractions  of 
written  lore.     It  is  true  that;  the  social 
conditions  under  which  they  live  forbid 
them  to  devote  their  lives  entirely  to  jour- 
nalism.    In  obedience  to  a  false  but  not 
unintelligible    shame,   they    prefer    being 
briefless  barristers,  and  unsuccessful  prac- 
titioners, to  professing  a  craft  which  the 
bigotry  of  fashion  does  not  admit  to  be 
reputable,    and    the    superciliousness    of 
power  depreciates  while  it  fears.      That 
such  a  state  of  things  is  most  pitiable, 
cannot  be  denied.     But  the  loss  and  the 
shame  fall  on  the  country,  which  tolerates 
such  fanaticism,  and  the  party  leaders  who 
encourage  it.     The  last  ministry  may  serve 
as  a  lesson  to  future  governments,  who  may 
presume  to  contemn  the  influence  of  the  press. 
It  professed  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  press.  In  no  aspect  of  parties  did  it  retain 
systematically  any  of  the  great  organs  of 
opinion.     What  was  the  consequence  ?     It 
had  no  advocate  when  it  was  in  the  wrong ; 
no  efficient  eulogiser  when  it  was  in  the 
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right.  The  condnot  of  the  prime  minister 
was  anatomised  with  keen  severity.  Every 
kno?m  fault  was  always  kept  in  view.  His 
character  underwent  repeated  and  minute 
analysis.  And  finally,  what  was  the  natu- 
ral reward  of  an  egotism  cold,  repulsive, 
and  ridiculous  }  Repudiating  the  support 
of  the  press,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  League,  and  offered  a  premium 
to  organized  and  noisy  agitation.  He  re- 
jected the  aid  of  men  of  intelligent  and 
disciplined  minds,  to  rely  on  the  patron- 
age of  such  auxiUaries  as  Messrs.  Bright 
and  Smith !  Whatever  may  he  said  or 
thought  of  the  peculiar  diarges  brought 
against  the  ez-premier  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
every  literary  man  who  is  not  base  enough 
to  deny  or  depreciate  his  calling,  must  exult 
at  the  vigorous  and  vindictive  energy  with 
which  the  member  for  Shrewsbury  has 
avenged  the  slight  put  upon  his  order,  not 
only  in  his  own  case,  but  in  the  instances 
of  others,  who,  like  Mackintosh  and  Hor- 
ner, were  condemned  to  feel  the  .insolence 
of  rank  and  the  intolerance  of  coteries. 

But  injustice  of  this  kind  cannot  long 
continue.  The  evil  will  right  itself  ere 
long.  The  increased  communication  be- 
'tween  different  countries — ^the  natural  sym- 
pathy between  literary  men  of  every  nation 
— the  mutual  yearning  of  intelligent  and 
ardent  minds  in  every  quarter  of  Europe, 
preclude  the  notion  that  they  who  give 
spirit  and  direction  to  the  English  press 
can  long  be  merged  in  an  inglorious  obscu- 
rity. The  French  papers  have  for  many 
years  done  justice  to  the  temper  and  talent 
of  our  leading  journals — already  the 
American  press  pays  homage  to  a  spirit, 
of  which  itself  unfortunately  has  too  small 
a  share— the  leading  weekly  and  daily 
papers  of  England  are  perused  with  atten- 
tion in  Prussia,  in  Switzerland,  in  Spain, 
and  even  in  Italy.  They  are  quoted  ;  they 
are  praised ;  they  are  censured ;  but  they 
are  always  respected.  But  the  men  whose 
sentiments  are  thus  effecting  a  slow  but 
certain  revolution  in  the  mind  of  contineii- 
tal  Europe — and  whose  calm  tone  wins 
admiration  from  the  diplomatists  of  rival 
nations — ^are  condemned  to  hear  their  voca- 
tion depreciated  at  home,  and  denied  the 
fruits  even  of  legitimate  approbation. 
Can  such  an  antagonism  between  the  fact 
of  power  and  its  recognition  continue  long } 
Is  it  possible  that  the  interpreters  of 
opinion  between  great  and  powerful  nations 
ahall  always  be  req>ected  in  every  other 
land    except  their  own  ?    Or  that  their 


claims  to  the  thanks  of  their  countrymen 
shall  be  acknowledged  only  in  periods  of 
political  convulsion  or  international  dis- 
cord, to  be  forgotten  again  as  soon  as  the 
storm  has  passed  away  and  men's  minds 
are  at  rest  ?  We  hold  this  to  be  impossi- 
ble. Every  day  that  diffuses  intelligence 
over  Europe,  increases  the  number  of  men 
who  watch  the  opinions  of  journalists  with 
interest,  and  criticise  their  writings  with 
skill.  Sooner  or  later,  therefore,  the  popu- 
lar judgment  of  other  countries  must  react 
upon  that  of  England. 

But  let  it  not  be  for  an  instant  sup- 
posed, that  we  are  claiming  for  the  jour- 
nalists the  merit  of  perfection.  We  admit 
that  journalism  exhibits  many  evils-HSome 
of  them  inherent  in  its  nature,  the  others 
simply  incidental  to  its  present  condition. 
We  admit  with  regret — but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  assertion  made  by  those  who 
hate  the  press — that  journalism  is  disfigured 
by  the  vices  of  exa^eration,  temerity,  and 
even  sometimes  of  gross  misstatement.  For 
the  last  and  greatest  fault  we  would  plead 
only  that  which  we  believe  to  be  its  real 
excuse,  viz.,  the  non-access  to  the  best  in- 
formation. We  confidently  assert,  that 
not  one  editor  of  any  respectable  London 
journal  would  sanction  a  deliberate  lie  by 
the  authority  of  his  columns.  That  jour- 
nalists should  sometimes  err  as  to  facts,  is 
inseparable  from  their  position  ;  but  that 
they  lie  intentionally,  we  utterly  disbelieve ; 
whilst  we  much  doubt  whether  their  inac- 
curacies are  so  frequent  or  so  great  as  it  is 
the  fashion  for  people  of  strong  feelings  and 
stronger  language  to  assert.  And  when 
we  remember  the  thousand  pens  that  are 
perpetually  scribbling  to'editors — ^the  hun- 
dreds of  persons  who  are  ceaselessly  put- 
ting themselves,  or  trying  to  put  themselves, 
in  oral  communication  with  them — the 
multiplicity  of  interests,  personal,  mercan- 
tile, or  political,  which  a  false  rumor  or  a 
mysterious  inuendo  may  serve— the  petty 
spleen,  the  malice,  or  the  ambition,  that 
may  be  gratified  by  statements  which  have 
been  stamped  by  tne  authority,  and  circu- 
lated by  the  popularity  of  an  establbhed 
journal, — ^when  we  remember  these  things, 
instead  of  wondering  that  the  good  sense  of 
an  editor  is  sometimes  at  sea,  or  his  cre- 
dulity sometimes  deceived,  we  ought  to 
wonder  rather  that  he  is  generally  so  cau- 
tious in  receiving  evidence,  and  so  judicious 
in  weighing  it.  Instead  of  taunting  the 
press  with  unjustifiable  carelessness,  the 
world  ought  to  wonder  at  its  excessive  pm- 
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dence ;  instead  of  reprobating  its  indif- 
ference to  truth,  to  marvel  at  its  general 
accuracy  and  good  faith ;  instead  of  de- 
nouncing it  for  pandering  to  morbid  cari- 
osity ana  malevolent  passions,  to  praise  it 
for  resisting  the  temptations  of  interest 
and  popularity.  Suppose  that  the  editors 
of  The  Time8j  Chromcley  and  Herald^  were 
to  publish  their  correspondence  of  any  one 
day,  what  would  the  world  say  to  it  ?  How 
many  imputations  on  private,  how  many 
attacks  on  public  character,  would  be  con- 
tained in  it !  How  many  charges  which 
envy  would  be  only  too  happy  to  believe, 
mischief  to  difPuse,  and  ignorance  to  chuckle 
over !  How  much  that  might  mislead  the 
vulgar,  puzzle  the  educated,  and  delight 
the  malignant !  How  much,  that — if  sale 
and  notoriety  were  the  only  objects  of 
editors — ^would  make  a  daily  paper  as 
notorious  a  piece  of  property  as  the  most 
notorious  of  its  weekly  rivals !  But  put 
intentional  falsehoods  and  premeditated 
calumnies  aside,  and  what  a  fund  of  error 
and  untruth  -might  be  communicated  to  the 
public  imder  the  guise  of  ^'  confidential 
communication !"  Only  imagine  the  mul- 
titude of  "  well-informed  persons,"  who, 
possessing  but  the  smallest  inkling  of 
knowledge  on  any  subject,  would,  never- 
theless, not  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  duping  the  world  by  coinages  the  most 
impudent,  and  inferences  the  most  irra- 
tional !  Only  conceive  some  junior  lord  of 
the  treasury,  or  some  third-rate  under  sec- 
retary, whom  it  has  been  the  object  of  an 
asti^te  premier  to  mystify  by  frivolous  pre- 
texts and  irrelevant  pretences,  deluging  the 
public  with  his  errors  through  the  collusive 
credulity  of  an  incompetent  and  thought- 
less journalist !  That  such  things  do  occur 
8omeHme$j  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  that 
they  do  not  occur  often — in  fact,  that  they 
oecur  so  seldom,  is  a  proof  of  the  sagacity 
and  caution  of  those  men  on  whom  rests 
the  duty  of  notifying  state  affairs  to  the 
people.  And  they  never  would  occur  at 
all  if  the  leaders  of  parties  would  habitually 
put  themselves  in  direct  oommunication 
with  the  principal  organs  of  public  opinion. 
There  is,  at  this  moment,  not  a  single 
party  in  parliament,  the  opinions  of  which 
are  not  represented  by  some  daily  paper. 
Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 
party  in  parliament  which  professes  to  be 
represented  by  one,  except  the  Proteotion- 
ists,  whoM  accredited  interpreter  is  The 
Mofnmg  Hemid,     The    Tmet  gives  too 


independent  and  uncertain  assistance  to 
the  Whigs  to  be  called  their  organ. 

The  mischief  done  in  this  way  is  mani- 
fold. But  the  worst  effect  which  it  pro- 
duces is  the  air  of  mystery  and  conceal- 
ment in  which  it  involves  the  whole  press. 
Ministers  and  Opposition  leaders  some- 
times convey  information  to  the  journals 
of  Ministerial  or  Opposition  politics.  For- 
merly this  was  a  more  common  case  than 
now.  In  the  last  Whig  ministry.  The 
Chronicle  was  looked  upon  as  a  safe  expo- 
nent of  the  cabinet's  intentions.  During 
the  Peel  administration.  The  TYmef,  on 
one  or  two  memorable  occasions,  antici- 
pated its  contemporaries  in  promulgating 
the  designs  of  the  government.  But  it 
can  now  scarcely  be  called  the  custom  of 
either  party  to  communicate  with  or  by  the 
press  ;  and  even  when  it  is  done,  it  is  done 
in  a  dark,  underhand  sort  of  way,  as  if 
both  parties  were  ashamed  of  what  they 
were  doin^.  And  this  sort  of  feeling  is 
increased  oy  the  terms  which  most  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  daily  press  exact  from 
its  contributors,  and  which  the  majority  of 
the  latter  condescend  to  accept :  viz.  those 
of  writing  anonymously.  If  there  is  one 
curse  greater  than  another,  or  one  more 
sensibly  felt  by  every  one  who  is  connected 
with  journalism,  it  is  the  burden  of  the 
anonymous.  To  every  honorable  and  can- 
did man,  concealment  is  invariably  offen- 
sive. Youth  repudiates  it ;  courage  de- 
spises it ;  fair  play  denounces  it.  To  do 
a  thing,  and  to  keep  it  hid  from  the  world, 
seems,  to  a  man  of  ingenuous  and  manly 
mind,  mean,  paltry,  and  contemptible. 
But  to  do  a  thing  day  after  day — to  make 
it  a  profession — in  a  measure,  to  live  by  it 
— and  yet  to  deny  your  calling,  and  to  hide 
it  from  every  one, — ^would  be  the  most 
dastardly  policy,  were  it  not  an  impossible 
one.  But  it  is  impossible.  No  man  can 
for  a  lon^  time  conceal  his  avocations  from 
his  frienas  or  his  relatives,  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  most  ^amefiil  equivocation 
Or  the  most  monstrous  lying.  But  yet  he 
can  conceal  it  from  the  world  and  the  pub- 
lic. He  can,  by  a  rare  authority,  impose 
silence  on  the  confidential  friend,  the 
casual  acquaintance,  nay,  sometimes  even 
on  the  wife  or  sister  of  his  love.  But  even 
if  he  succeed  in  quieting  the  chuckling 
loquacity  of  friendly  pride,  or  the  exu- 
berant vanity  of  female  affection,  how  pain- 
ful is  this  silence,  how  oontemptible  this 
suppression !     In  any  one   it   \b  so,  but 
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how  maeh  more  in  him  who  has  taken  upon 
himaelf  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  paUic 
men,  and  who  onght  not  to  shrink  from 
that  pnblidtj  which  he  stamper  upon  the 
words  and  actions  of  others.  There  is  only 
one  apology  which  can  reasonably  be  urged 
in  defence  of  a  system  which  those  who 
suffer  from  it  find  to  be  most  irksome,  and 
that  defence  is  more  shameless  than  the 
system  itself.  It  is  perpetually  adyanced 
by  the  Proprietors  of  Public  Journals,  and 
is  to  this  effect^  that  more  attention  is  paid 
to,  and  greater  impression  made  on,  the 
public  mind,  by  the  indefinite  '^  we"  of  an 
unknown  multitude,  than  by  the  acknow- 
ledged opinions  and  dissertations  of  certain 
notorious  Messrs.  A,  B,  C,  &c.  In  other 
words,  ''  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico,"  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  an  argument 
which,  if  it  were  as  strictly  and  Hterally 
acted  on  as,  fortunately,  it  is  no/,  would 
condemn  a  large  body  of  educated  and 
high-minded  gentlemen  to  a  life  of  self- 
abnegation  the  most  contemptible  and 
degrading  that  can  be  imagined.  For- 
tunately circumstances  are  stronger  than 
systems,  and  experience  has  proved  the 
impossibility  of  a  journalist  preservin|  his 
incognito  entirely  for  a  long  time  togewer  ; 
but  the  argument  itself  is  a  bad  one.  A 
journal  owes  its  celebrity  and  favor  to  the 
excellence  of  its  writers,  not  to  their  obscu- 
rity. Nay,  in  some  cases,  the  fame  and 
popularity  of  papers  depend  upon  the 
established  reputation  of  writers  or  con- 
ductors. What  did  not  the  John  Bull,  in 
times  gone  by,  owe  to  the  recognised  editor- 
ship of  Theodore  Hook  ?  What  would  be 
the  feelings  with  which  people  would  regard 
the  severance  of  Messrs.  Fonblanque  and 
Rintoul  from  the  columns  of  the  Examiner 
and  Spectator  1  And  why  should  not  the 
same  be  the  case  with  the  daily  as  with 
the  weekly  papers }  It  is  most  selfish  to 
deprive  men  of  their  due  praise  by  exact- 
ing from  them  a  reserve  which,  in  many 
instances,  is  equivocal,  and  in  some  dis- 
honorable ;  which  exposes  them  to  the  sus- 
picion of  having  written  that  which  nothing 
should  have  induocd  them  to  write,  or  the 
more  fearfrd  temptation  of  writing  that 
which  publicity  would  certainly  deter 
them  from  writing.  Both  the  suspicion 
and  the  temptation  are  too  high  a  tribute 
to  exact  from  gentlemen  and  scholars 
for  the  support  of  great  and  influential 
papers. 

We  have  admitted  that  perfect  incognito 
is  imposriUe.     The  oonneotioa  which  any 


one  has  with  the  press,  sooner  or  later  ooies 
out.  It  is  told  m  confidence ;  and  when 
did  not  Vanity  triumph  in  the  betrayal  of 
a  secret  t  The  circle  of  '^  confidence  " 
gradually  becomes  wider  and  wider.  It  is 
told  by  one  to  two  or  three,  on  the  same 
assurance  as  that  on  which  he  himself  re- 
ceived it ;  the  two  or  three  divulge  it  to 
their  friends ;  and,  by  the  end  of  a  few 
months,  the  anonymous  ''  leader  "  of  pub- 
lic opinion  finds  that  he  has  attained  a  cer- 
tain limited  notoriety.  But  this  has  its 
disappointments.  It  is  not  fame.  The 
fact  does  not  travel  beyond  a  circle  ;  and 
of  that  circle,  perhaps,  nearly  one  half  look 
down  with  high  contempt  on  all  literary 
men,  and  especially  on  all  journalists.  Add 
to  this  the  blunders  and  misstatements 
which  his  semi-celebrity  entails.  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  fastidious  of  men.  He 
is  set  down  as  the  author  of  a  ''  spunky  " 
piece  of  coarse  ribaldry  or  vulgar  facetious- 
ness.  He  may  be  the  most  conscientious  ; 
he  is  charged  with  the  composition  of  an 
invective  vurulently  personal,  or  of  inuen- 
does  impudently  false.  He  denies  it  with 
eagerness  ;  and  the  very  anxiety  of  his  de- 
nial is  imputed  to  self-conviction  of  guilt 
and  a  fear  of  its  consequences. 

It  would  be  a  monstrous  delusion  to  sup- 
pose that  journalists  often  commit  them- 
selves or  their  contributors  in  this  way. 
Far,  very  far  from  it.  The  conductors  of 
the  daily  press  are,  for  the  most  part,  hon- 
orable men,  and  utterly  incapable  of  deli- 
berate falsehood  or  fraud  ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  above,  they  are  liable  to  many  imposi- 
tions and  many  temptations,  and  it  would 
be  almost  inconsistent  with  human  infirmity 
if  they  were  not  sometimes  deluded  by  the 
former,  and  always  resisted  the  latter.  And 
it  too  frequently  happens  that  personal 
pique  or  party  animosity  prorides  unscrupu- 
lous commentators  just  at  the  crisis  ot  a 
half-known  incident  or  a  grossly  exaggerat- 
ed rumor.  The  unscrupulousness  of  these 
men  is  visited  upon  their  more  honorable 
brethren  ;  and  those  who  would  blush  to 
say  aught  behind  another  back  that  they 
would  not  say  to  his  face,  are,  in  their  own 
circle,  exposed  to  the  obloquy  and  odium 
which  are  at  aU  times  reserved  for  the  scur- 
rilous libeller  and  anonymous  calumniator. 
So  that  the  same  writer,  whose  powers  of 
reasoning  or  expression  have  both  delighted 
and  instructed  thousands,  is  put  on  a  level 
with  the  widced  assassin  of  private  charac- 
ter or  the  dishonest  fomr  of  political  lies. 
Is  not  this  most  unjust?    Ana  iriiat  is  the 
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value  of  the  plea  in  which  the  practice  is 
defended  ?  Is  the  character  of  an  intelli- 
gent gentleman  or  refined  scholar  of  less 
moment  than  the  supposed  influence  which 
secresy  is  supposed  to  give  to  a  wealthy  and 
widely  circulated  paper  ? 

Again,  is  it  not  unjust  to  defraud  a  po- 
litical writer  of  those  rewards  which  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  for  his  professional  servi- 
ces ?  England  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  the  adroitness  of  the  political 
pen  does  not  necessarily  win  political  em- 
ployment. France,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States,  do  not  scorn  to  advance 
to  highly  public  situations  the  men  whose 
intellects  have  guided  public  opinion  ;  but 
here  the  press  has  no  representatives  in  power, 
and  few  in  parliament.  The  exigencies 
of  modem  times  will,  perhaps,  hereaner  in- 
duct one  party  in  the  State  to  recognize  the 
claims  of  men  who  have  done  well  that 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  do  at  all.  In  Mr. 
Disraeli  the  aristocracy  have  already  found 
an  able,  and  now  an  indispensable,  coadju- 
tor ;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Protectionist  ministry  will  not  be 
frightened  by  any  false  shame  or  coterie 
etiquette  from  paying  the  handsomest  ac- 
knowledgment they  can  to  a  man  who  was 
an  able  writer  of  "  leaders  "  before  he  was 
an  able  speaker  in  parliament.  But  as  for 
the  Whigs,  we  have  no  hope  in  them.  They 
are  essentially  a  selfish,  egotistical,  nepotis- 
tical  clique.  Their  leaders  are  notoriously 
the  most  illiberally  proud  in  the  kingdom. 
They  have  no  genuine  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  people.  They  look  on  popular 
doctrines  merely  as  the  means  of  getting 
power,  but  they  hate  the  people.  As  for 
admitting  a  man  unconnected  with  any  of 
their  high  families, — a  man  of  business,  for 
instance,  or  a  literary  man, — into  any  but 
the  most  subordinate  office,  they  repudiate 
the  notion.  Macauley  forced  his  way  into 
the  cabinet  against  the  dead  weidit  of  aris- 
tocratic resistance.  It  is  all  Devonshire 
House  and  Lansdowne  House  with  them. 
They  take  the  measure  of  a  man's  fashion, 
rather  than  his  intellect  or  his  ad4re88. 
They  are  critically  minute  on  the  subjects 
of  "family,"  "  connection,"  and  " sets." 
They  hate  independence  of  thought  in  their 
partisans ;  and  thev  are  equally  frightened 
at  a  too  great  popularity.  If  they  promote 
a  parvenuj  ten  to  one  he  is  a  toady ;  if  they 
patronise  a  clever  man,  the  odds  are  that 
he  has  done  something  shabby  for  ^^  the 
par^."  If  he  has  put  bitter  for  sweet  and 
sweet  for  Utter,  if  he  has  called  black  white 


and  white  black,  if  he  has  forsworn  olJ 
opinions  and  deserted  old  friends,  if  he  has 
done  this  and  worse  than  this  for  "  the 
party,"  the  Whigs  will  doubtless  give  him 
some  place,  or  coin  some  place  for  him ; 
but  it  will  be  a  place  not  the  most  profita- 
ble, and  frequently  not  the  most  pleasura- 
ble, oftentimes  the  most  unpopular.  The 
higher  departments  of  office  are  parcelled 
out  among  the  fortunate  youths  who  have 
the  advantage  of  powerful  connections  to 
fobt  them  into  preferment,  and  of  clever  de^ 
pendents  to  "  cram  "  them  for  its  duties. 
The  former  enjoy  the  distinctions  and  emo- 
luments of  place,  the  latter  are  condemned 
to  the  obscurity  of*  secret  toil.  The  one 
class  exults  in  the  garish  triumphs  of  party 
warfare,  which  have  been  achieved  by  the 
unseen  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  other. 
A  wide  gulf  separates  the  two.  Within  the 
purlieus  of  office  they  meet  on  terms  of  mu- 
tual respect,  because  they  meet  on  terms  of 
something  like  mutual  dependence,  but  the 
jealous  barrier  of  society  keeps  them  wide 
apart.  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  are  very  good 
fellows,  and  so  forth,  in  the  estimation  of 
Lord  C.  or  Lord  D. ;  but  would  Lady  C. 
or  Lady  D.  ever  think  of  extending  more 
than  the  most  distant  and  haughty  nod  of 
recognition  to  the  wife  of  "  a  person  who  is 
something  in  the  '  office,' "  or  "a  clever 
sort  of  man,  who  has  been  useful  in  the  way 
of  writing  .^"  Oh,  no !  far  from  it.  Su<m 
people  must  learn  their  places.  Such  has 
too  generally  been  the  treatment  experien- 
ced by  men  who  wield  the  most  formidable 
instrument  of  good  or  evil  power  in  a  free 
country — ^the  pen.  Need  it  be  wondered 
at  that  the  literary  men  of  England  are 
often  considered  to  be  a  discontented  race  ^ 
Of  their  merits  and  sufferings,  as  a  dass,  we 
may  hereafter  speak,  at  present  we  confine 
ourselves  to  those  who  are  employed  in  jour- 
nalism. And  when  we  consider  the  social 
condition  of  these  men,  when  we  compare  it 
with  that  of  their  continental  contempora- 
ries, when  we  reflect  on  the  hopes  naturally 
entertained  by  all  persons  of  knowledge  and 
of  talent,  and,  above  all,  regard  the  means 
they  have  of  moulding  popular  opinion  ta 
their  will, — we  ask,  is  it  not  wonderful  that 
they  should  manifest  so  little  asperity  in 
their  writings,  so  strong  an  attachment  to 
institutions  from  which  they  have  so  little 
to  expect,  and  so  slight  an  alloy  of  partial- 
ity, prejudice,  and  hatred  ?  Yet  tne  men 
whose  pretensions  government  slights  and 
whose  profesdon  society  ignores,  mi^ht,  in 
times  of  popular  ezdtement,  push  their  way 
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to  power  and  eminence,  by  deserting  mode- 
ration for  violence,  impartiality  for  unfair- 
ness, and  decency  for  the  grossest  personal- 
ities. 

The  tone  of  some  weekly  papers  pretty 
clearly  indicates  what  that  of  the  daily 
ones  might  become, — snappishly  captious, 
or  sneeringly  venomous,  morbid  in  discuss- 
ing public  questions,  rancorous  in  the  ana- 
tomy of  private  character,  compounds  of 
spurious  philanthopy,  impracticable  sug- 
gestiveness,  and  exaggerated  indignation. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  motives  of  prudence 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
conductors  of  the  daily  press  from  descend- 
ing to  the  language  or  the  views  of  some 
of  the  Sunday  papers ;  but  we  believe  this 
to  involve  a  very  superficial  mode  of  rea- 
soning. The  most  widely  circulated  and 
the  most  generally  read  of  the  latter,  are 
those  which  are  the  most  vulgar  in  their 
ideas,  and  the  most  virulent  in  their  style  ; 
and  of  the  many  thousands  who  read  the 
daily  papers,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  more  than  two-thirds  are  very  much 
below  the  measure  of  the  journalists  whom 
they  study,  in  erudition,  reflectiveness,  and 
judgment.  Instead  of  the  public  taste 
having  elevated  the  style  of  newspaper 
composition,  the  newspaper-writers  have 
raised  the  standard  of  the  public  taste. 
We  believe  that  at  this  very  moment  a 
coarser  and  rougher  kind  of  composition 
would  be  better  understood  and  more  keen- 
ly relished  by  the  mass  of  general  read- 
ers, than  that  which  the  leading  journals 
of  London  have  adopted.  Is  this  a  slight 
praise  }  Is  it  a  small  thing  to  have  sacri- 
ficed a  lucrative  and  ^'  telling"  acerbity, 
and  ad  captandum  vehemence,  a  popular 
abusiveness,  to  a  severer  and  a  more  ho- 
nest criticism  ^  Is  it  nothing  to  have 
introduced  the  more  delicate  and  pointed 
weapons  of  political  controversy  in  the 
place  of  the  harder  and  more  vulgar  arms 
once  in  use  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  lead  instead 
of  following,  to  correct  instoad  of  pandering 
to  public  feeling  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  pre- 
served a  national  sentiment  in  the  midst  of 
sectarian  jealousies — an  English  loyalty  in 
the  infectious  atmosphere  of  class  contests 
and  antipathies  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  re- 
sisted with  success  the  prejudices  of  a  rich 
proprietary,  or  to  have  overcome  the  capri- 
cious bigotry  of  editorial  ignorance  ?  The 
The  men  who  do  these  things  deserve  some- 
thing more  than  neglect  and  obscurity,  yet 
they  are  neglected  and  obscure.  No  ho- 
nors await  them,  no  position  is  awarded 
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them.  Even  the  fame  which  they  may 
have  attained  in  this  department,  may  pre- 
clude success  in  their  ostensible  and  ^^  more 
respectable  avocations." 

We  said  before  that  this  evil  must  cure 
itself  in  time ;  men  of  talent  and  learning 
will  not  long  tolerate  slight,  contumely,  ana 
obscurity.  The  nature  of  things  is  against 
such  a  presumption;  but  the  means  by 
which  such  an  end  may  be  accomplished  is 
a  question  of  vast  importance.  It  is  no 
trivial  social  calamity  for  a  nation  to  pos- 
sess a  number  of  clever,  discontented,  and 
unscrupulous  men.  Discontentent  soon 
darkens  into  vindictiveness,  and  vindictive- 
ness  is  seldom  scrupulous.  Men  who  think 
their  fair  claims  are  neglected  or  overlooked, 
will  set  about  their  own  way  of  preferring 
them ;  and  no  men  have  such  an  obvious 
facility  of  building  their  own  fortunes  on 
the  basis  of  public  tumult  and  class-disaf- 
fection as  your  "strong  writers."  There 
are  in  in  this  country,  unfortunately,  too 
many  persons  with  a  command  of  capital, 
who  would  be  ready  enough  to  invest  it  in 
the  difi^usion  of  their  own  republican  doc- 
trines, who  would  pay  largely  for  "  clever 
hands"  and  powerful  pens."  That  this 
known  temptation  has  been  so  strenuously 
resisted,  is  more  creditable  to  the  honor 
and  pride  of  individual  writers  than  to  the 
good  sense  of  statesmen  and  politicians. 
What  reward  was  ever  bestowed  on  the  men 
who  fought  the  hard  and  doubtful  figkt  of 
Conservatism  in  the  Columns  of  the  press 
through  the  memorable  years  of  1832, 1833, 
1834,  1835,  and  1836  ?  If  any  one  force 
more  than  another  destroyed  the  Whig 
ministry  in  1841,  it  was  the  press,  and  yet 
how  has  it  been  rewarded  ?  The  men 
whose  unceasing  exertions  stamped  odium 
and  disgrace  upon  Whigs,  passed  wholly 
unnoticed  by  those  whom  they  substituted 
in  their  places.  The  egotism  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  as  ungrateful  as  the  nepotism  of 
his  predecessors.  And  so  it  will  continue 
to  be  till  every  politician  in  parliament, 
from  the  premier  down  to  the  youngest 
lordly  expectant,  is  convinced  by  facts  too 
startling  to  be  paltered  with,  that  there  is 
some  danger  in  contemning  a  power  which 
has  already  virtually  abolished  military 
flogging,  and  bids  fairly  to  abolish  the  New 
Poor-law. 


A  SHooKiifo  ExPEDiBNT.— A  chemist  at  BerUn 
has  manufactured  an  electric  paper,  more  explosive 
than  gan  cotton.  We  recommend  this  material  to 
all  unpopular  authors,  for  their  books,  if  printed  on 
electric- paper,  may  perhaps  go  off, 
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From   Tait'i    Magaxine. 

HUSBAND-CATCHING. 

Sapidam  de'  matrfmoni 
Destin,  pianeti,  infloMi,  ayrenlmenti— Gozsi. 


As  nncaught  bachelors, — and  in  these 
islands,  we  need  hardly  observe  that  such 
only  will  often  be  found  writing  on  the 
captivating  subjects  with  which  love-mak- 
ing, whether  in  play  or  in  earnest,  is  con- 
cerned ; — as  belonging  to  the  quarry  which 
the  fair  huntresses  of  mankind  naturally 
pursue,  we  could  not  but  look  with  interest 
for  the  appearance  of  a  manual,  with  which 
Mr.  Newby  promised  to  enrich  the  unmar- 
ried world,  under  the  inviting  title  of 
"  Hints  on  Husband-catching."  The 
theme,  if  kindly  treated,  was  sure  to  be  a 
pleasant  one,  even  did  the  treatise  afford 
nothing  positively  new  on  this  inexhausti- 
ble subject.  Any  ''  hints,'*  of  the  process 
by  which  the  fate  of  our  solitary  freedom 
may  be  determined,  must,  if  genuine,  be 

Srecious  things  to  treasure  up  in  the  un- 
isturbed  state  of  mind  that  precedes  the 
actual  trial.  To  seek  for  instruction  and 
counsel  after  it  has  begun,  is  known  to  be 
in  vain.  It  is  much  if  anything  that  may 
have  been  gathered  in  calmer  moments,  is 
sufficiently  well  secured  to  escape  the  dis- 
solving influence  of  smiling  lips  and  mis- 
chilvous  eyes.  Some  fragments  of  useful 
knowledge,  however,  if  garnered  in  time, 
may  perhaps  remain  in  comers  of  the  mind, 
even  after  the  motions  of  the  heart  have 
begun  to  beat  all  reflection  into  foam  and 
vapor.  These,  in  pauses  of  absence,  dur- 
ing the  chill  of  apparent  slights,  or  at  other 
times,  when  accident  suspends  the  play  of 
the  artillery  planted  against  masculine 
resolutions,  will  sometimes,  we  have  heard, 
give  a  fillip  to  the  confused  senses,  and 
enable  them  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  many 
realities,  desirable  enough  to  be  sought  or 
avoided,  which  have  been  lost  sight  of  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  engagement ;  as  a  flaw 
of  wind  springing  up  in  a  naval  action, 
sometimes  shows  the  pilot  a  rock  on  which 
his  ship  was  unconsciously  drifting  in  the 
smoke,  or  the  signals  that  will  guide  him 
forward  to  safety  and  victory. 

In  this  light  we  hoped  to  find  a  treasure 
in  the  promised  '^  Hints ;''  and  while  ex- 
pectins  it,  could  expatiate  in  fancy  on  the 
manifold  uses  it  might  promote,  on  the 
tidings  it  was  to  bring  us  of  the  present 
constitation   and    array  of   tiie   feminine 


forces,  of  the  new  implements  of  destruc- 
tion, and  the  modem  tactics  discovered  by 
those  sweet  belligerents  of  whose  warfare  it 
professed  to  treat.  The  subject,  we  said 
to  ourselves,  is  indeed  for  ever  essentially 
the  same.  We  are  destined,  by  inherit- 
ance, from  Paradise  downwards,  to  ex- 
claim, "  The  woman  beguiled  m^."  The 
risk  to  be  encountered, — of  all  dangers, 
dear  to  noble  minds,  the  dearest, — ^has  the 
same  general  hazards  which  imbittered  the 
gall  of  Euripides,  and  fired  the  sweet  chi- 
valry of  our  Sidney.  But  the  devices,  the 
stratagems  of  the  warfare,  in  which,  as 
truly  now  as  in  Ovid's  day,  miHtat  om^is 
amansy  are  subject  to  constant  change,  and 
undergo  daily  improvements.  The  fair 
enemy  is  for  ever  varying  the  mode  of  at- 
tack, taking  advantage  of  every  fresh  ap- 
pearance in  the  ground,  lies  in  ambush  be- 
hind each  new  custom  that  shoots  up  on 
the  surface  of  society,  or  takes  the  field 
openly  under  the  banner  of  its  latest  inven- 
tions. Thus,  in  modem  times,  have  we 
seen  beauty  dangerously  raying  forth  the 
whole  quiver  of  earthly  snares  behind  the 
pomps  of  religious  display,  or  taking  help- 
less youth  captive  with  the  sudden  brUliancy 
of  quick-footed  polkas.  Golden  precepts, 
therefore,  we  said,  may  be  culled  from  the 
events  of  the  day.  What  we  have  to  meet 
and  to  desire,  at  a  given  moment — the  lan- 
guage, disposition,  and  probable  mercy  or 
rigor  of  any  present  generation  of  our  con- 
querors, will  require  a  new  code  of  instruc- 
tion every  ten  years,  at  least.  And  what 
thanks  can  be  too  warm  for  the  bestower 
of  this  pleasant  knowledge ;  one  who  has 
obtained  the  secrets  of  the  sweet  and  mys- 
terious beings,  on  whose  ways  and  wiles 
depend  so  much  of  the  happiness  or  vexa- 
tion of  all  true  men  for  the  best  twenty 
years  of  life ;  one,  who,  without  transform- 
ing them  into  angels  or  deforming  them 
into  monsters,  can  really  tell  us  something 
of  the  complexion,  purposes,  and  feelings 
of  those  beautiful  counterparts  of  ourselves, 
who  are  to  lie  in  our  bosoms,  and  make  the 
sunshine  or  darkness  of  a  thousand  homes  ? 
While  musing  on  the  depth  of  such  a 
debt,  wc  could  not  indeed  avoid  asking 
where  the  person  is  to  be  found,  truly  able 
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to  deserve  this  gratitnde  ?  How  many  irre- 
concilable qnalities  are  reqnired  for  a  real 
portraiture  of  that  sensitive  and  mutable 
thing,  the  woman  of  a  ffiven  nation  or 
period  !  To  caricature  her  may  be  easy 
enough  ;  to  mark  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  time,  is  not  more  difficult  than  to 
draw  the  fashionable  costume  of  the  day ; 
nor  is  it  impossible  to  portray  here  and 
there  a  single  specimen  of  some  excep- 
tional or  prominent  class,  with  tolerable 
life-likeness.  But  to  give  the  faintest  liv- 
ing idea  of  the  character  and  being,  not 
of  one  of  the  sex  here  and  there,  but  of  the 
women  of  our  day,  of  any  day,  of  woman 
as  the  ruling  power  that  animates  society  ; 
to  interpret  the  language  and  count  the 
pfdsations  of  her  nature,  not  only  in  its 
visible  displays,  but  in  those  unseen  mo- 
tions, in  which  lie  the  true  springs  of*  all 
her  influence,  the  law* that  guides  all  her 
actions,  and  directs  two-thirds  of  ours  ;  to 
give  the  slightest  glimpse  of  the  mysterious, 
half  unconscious,  often  capricious,  and  yet 
determined  being,  of  the  tender  but  impul- 
sive fancies  of  a  character,  now  the  slave 
of  opinion,  now  its  absolute  mistress,  the 
most  artificial,  yet  the  most  sincere  of  liv- 
ing creatures  ;  to  show  the  true  reading  of 
this  wonderful  and  delicious  enigma  to  us 
whose  fate  it  is  to  puzzle  out  its  meaning 
for  weal  or  for  woe  ;  this  would  seem  to  re- 
quire something  of  the  magical  power  of  an 
Asmodeus.  A  woman  ipight  in  some  re- 
spects fill  up  the  outline,  where  a  masculine 
pencil  must  fail  from  very  ignorance.  But 
not  only  are  female  accounts  of  their  own 
sex  always  insincere  (they  will  not  tell  half 
they  know,  and  what  they  tell  is  ever  color- 
ed with  the  foreign  hue  of  some  desire  or 
fancy  of  their  ovm);  not  only  are  their  pic- 
tures to  be  distrusted  on  this  account,  but 
they  are  also  for  other  reasons  quite  inca- 
pable of  describing  themselves  truly.  The 
emotions  which  make  up  the  capital  fea- 
tures of  their  existence,  can  no  more  be 
justly  perceived  by  them,  than  can  the  flow 
of  the  tide  be  measured  by  one  who  is  float- 
ing on  the  current.  You  must  stand  apart 
from  an  object,  to  see  it  as  a  whole.  For 
this  reason,  in  spite  of  the  inferior  quick- 
ness of  observation  in  the  male  sex,  and  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  most  commu- 
nicative of  the  other  conceal  from  our  eyes, 
perhaps  even  from  their  own,  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  their  being, 
the  nearest  approach  possible  to  the  true 
delineation  of  woman,  can  only,  we  believe, 
be  made  by  a  masooHne  hand.     We  men 


are,  besides,  more  apt,  from  the  wanner 
interest  we  take  in  the  subject,  to  dwell 
upon  it  with  that  affectionate  closeness  of 
observation,  which  alone  can  give  a  pervad- 
ing insight  into  anything  whatever.  Some 
of  the  most  subtle  and  exquisite  properties, 
too,  of  the  female  mind  and  heart,  as  well 
as  the  slighter  differences  which  habit  and 
position  may  produce  in  it,  are  best  per- 
ceived in  their  reflection  upon  a  different 
nature ;  just  as  delicate  shades  of  color  can 
only  be  well  observed  by  laying  them  upon 
a  darker  ground.  On  the  particular  chap- 
ter of  the  natural  warfare  between  the 
sexes,  which  leads  to  the  cardinal  event  of 
marriage,  through  successive  stages  of  flir- 
tation, love-making,  and  desperate  court- 
ship ;  on  this  debateable  ground,  espe- 
cially, it  would  not  be  fair  to  expect  candid 
admissions  from  our  pretty  assailants. 
Until  some  Genius  shall  appear,  endowed 
with  a  supernatural  key  to  their  secrets, 
yet  warm  enough  with  human  affections  not 
to  disfigure  and  scoff  at  them,  we  must  be 
content  to  look  for  such  lore  as  anxioos 
bachelors  may  hope  to  profit  by,  from  the 
kindly  and  experienced  observation  of  some 
one  of  our  own  sex,  who  has  bestowed  much 
of  his  time,  and  employed  the  whole  facul- 
ties of  a  lively  mind,  on  the  study  of  the 
sweeter  half  of  creation ;  has  been  led  by 
them  through  all  the  degrees  of  amorous 
trial,  and,  fbrtunately  for  himself  and  for 
us,  retired  from  it  without  the  sadness  or 
the  cynicism  which  renders  nine-tenths  of 
the  male  painters  of  woman-kind  mere  cari- 
caturists. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  we  have  been  de- 
scribing, nor  indeed  any  performance  of 
the  least  part  of  this  office  of  '^  useful 
instructor,"  could  be  found,  we  regret  to 
say,  in  the  ''  Hints  on  Husband-catching." 
Sad  would  be  the  condition  of  an  ingenu- 
ous youth,  who  should  take  his  notions  of 
the  marriageable  women  of  this  country,  in 
default  of  personal  experience,  from  the 
picture  intended  to  be  drawn  of  them  by 
Mr.  Newby's  anonymous  author.  Taking 
his  departure  at  the  preface,  he  would  pro- 
ceed from  distrust  to  fear,  from  fear  to 
disgust,  and  plunging  at  length  into  utter 
despair,  forswear  balls,  tea  parties,  and 
country  vbits,  shun  all  approach  to  the 
dangerous  "  angels  in  book-muslin,"  whose 
tricks  are  revealed  in  such  dark  colors, 
condemn  himself  for  ever  to  chambers  and 
solitary  chops  (if  not  bold  enough  to  seek 
compensation  for  his  loneliness  in  some  of 
the  devious  ways  of  which  the  *'  Hints  " 
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afford  rather  qnestionable  glimpses),  and, 
in  short,  bid  a  long  adieu  to  all  ideas  of 
female  society  and  a  happy  marriage.  We 
need  not  detail  at  full  length  the  distress- 
ing particulars  which  the  author  of  this 
book  would  haye  us  accept  as  forming  the 
character  of  British  maids  and  matrons. 
They  depict  a  state  of  things,  quite  new  to 
our  small  experience  in  any  class ;  although 
not  restricted  by  the  writer  to  a  particular 
set  or  rank ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  gather 
from  him,  belong  to  the  whole  of  the  fair 
sex  of  our  time,  with  hardly  an  exception. 
Were  the  report  true,  the  virgins  that  to 
common  eyes  look  so  engaging  abroad,  and 
so  graceful  at  home,  must  be  in  fact  more 
deceitful  and  hungry  than  the  fabulous 
sirens,  "  who  from  Pelorus  lured  the  wan- 
derer's bark  ;"  and  their  mothers.  Heaven 
help  us  ! — creatures  only  to  be  compared 
with  the  Beast  in  the  Apocalypse  !  The 
real  burden,  in  short,  that  runs  throughout 
the  lively  air  which  the  performer  ms^es  a 
show  of  playing,  may  be  best  described,  in 
the  phrase  of  an  eminent  living  humorist, 
as  a  continued  '^  shriek  "  against  the  wick- 
edness and  worldliness,  not  of  a  few,  but 
of  the  whole  female  generation.  "  The 
spinsters  of  England  in  general,''  are  the 
objects  of  his  address ;  those  to  whom  his 
precepts  do  not  apply,  are  declared  to  be 
^^  isolated,  particular,  and  exceptional  spe- 
cimens." As  exceptions  merely  prove  the 
general  rule,  the  reader  is  warned  not  to 
suffer  his  attention  to  be  disturbed  by  these 
stray  differences. 

Gentle  bachelor!    the    case   is  by  no 
means  so  desperate.     There  is  no  reason, 
for  all  you  have  read,  to  take  the  broad 
hints  of  this  manual,  and  fly  from  thoughts 
of  marriage  and  the  company  of  virtuous 
women,  to  more  questionable  indulgences. 
There  are  still  flowers  growing,  without 
number,  throughout  this  world    of    ours 
(even  in  the  few  exceptionable  circles  of 
the  very  fine  and  ambitious,  which  it  is 
your   own  fault,  by  the   by,  if   you  de- 
sire to   frequent)  ;   there  are   still  to  be 
found,  in  all  classes,  simple  affections  and 
pure    characters,  for    those  who    deserve 
them.     Far  more,  indeed,  we  fear,  than  are 
ever  destined  to  blossom  into  full  life  at 
the  call  of  a  suitor  worthy  to  claim  such 
inestimable  gifts    in    the  woman  of   his 
choice.     In  the  middle  classes,  especially, 
within  which  all  the  features  of  national 
character    are    moulded,    in    which    our 
sweetest  female  flowers  are  reared^  how 
many  arc  left  to  wanci  the  iinoonBoious 


possessors  of  all  that  nature  has  designed 
to  impart  and  receive  happiness !  Be  not 
deceived  by  cynical  satires,  which  are 
hardly  true  of  the  most  frivolous  class, 
which  are  mere  libels  on  the  myriads  of 
healthy,  affectionate  dispositions,  that  only 
wait  the  impulse  of  a  kindred  nature  to 
'^  discourse  eloquent  music."  Go  and 
study  for  yourself  in  this  school ;  not,  in- 
deed, unprovided  with  some  previous  les- 
sons,— but  these  very  different  from  the 
instructions  we  have  just  been  listening 
to. 

Is  your  own  heart  pure  ?    are  your  own 
views  disinterested  ?     Do  you  seek,  in  the 
company  of  women,  a  social  enjoyment, 
refined  from  all  that  is  unworthy  of  her 
purity }     Do   you   desire  in   a  wife — not 
wealth  or  distinction,  in  the  first,  or  even 
in  4he  second  place — but  the  harmonious 
complement  of  your  own  imperfect  being ; 
an  object  of  unfeigned  love  and  entire  con- 
fidence ; — a  companion  chosen  for  her  own 
sake,  and  prized  for  her  worth  ?     Are  you 
able  to  love  such  a  creature  as  well  as  you 
love  your  own  dear  self  ?     What  equivalent 
do  you  bring  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the 
treasures  you  seek }     Are  you  ready  to 
sacrifice,   for  them,    the  vanity  of  showy 
living,  the  luxuries  of  selfish  independence  ? 
Have  you   energy  to  labor  for  her  sake; 
good  temper  to  enliven  the  home  she  is  to 
inhabit ;    steadfast  unpervertod  affection, 
to  offer  in  return  for  the  heart  whose  virgin 
love    you  expect  shall  be  unchangeably 
yours  ^    With  these  aims  and  possessions, 
you  may  fairly   demand  from  Fortune   a 
prosperous  voyage ;    and,  in  pursuing  it, 
need  not  greatly  fear  shipwreck  from  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  sensual,  the  fri- 
volous, or  the  ambitious.     There  is  a  secret 
talisman,  by  which  true  feeling  at  once 
awakens  its  counterpart  in  other  natures, 
and  detects  the  approach  of  what  is  false. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  scheming  mothers  and 
managed  misses  to  be  found  hovering  about 
in  most  circles,  although  the  list  of  these 
is  scarcely  long  enough  to  terrify  any  but 
fools  or  coward  ; — they  are  not  formidable 
to  those  who  really  deserve  to  fall  into 
better     hands.      The    manly,    generous 
''  Coelebs,"  whose    own    heart     conceals 
nothing  unworthy,  will  not  be  left  unpro- 
tected from  deceit  by  its  instinctive  warn- 
ings ;  guided  by  it,  he  will  find,  let  him  ^ 
take  our  word  .for  it,  nature  deserving  of  * 
all  his  love,  bloominff  in  genial  abundanoe 
on  the  soUd  ground  of  English  society. 
Whatever  his  merita  may  be,  he  need  not 
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fear  to  meet  ^h  many  a  female  heart,  not 
inexorable  to  a  well-urged  suit,  whose 
yirtucs  and  loveable  qualities  will  thrice 
outweigh  all  the  worth  of  his  own. 

And  what  right  has  any  less  deserving 
wooer  to  complain,  if  his  chance  with  the 
fair  sex  is  less  happy,  if  one  whose  objects 
are  selfish  is  made  the  victim  of  interested 
schemes?  He  is,  perhaps,  tempted  with 
connubial  thoughts,  after  the  dissipation 
of  years  has  perverted  his  feelings,  and 
deadened  his  emotions.  Or  he  seeks  a  wife 
as  he  would  any  other  article  of  domestic 
furniture,  to  make  his  home  more  pleasant 
to  himself.  Or  he  is  ambitious  of  a  fash- 
ionable connexion,  or  desires  by  marriage, 
to  increase  his  pecuniary  means.  Or  pos- 
sibly he  is  apt  to  be  caught  by  a  pretty 
face  or  a  beautiful  person,  having  no  deeper 
sense  in  his  own  heart  of  what  real  love 
can  give  or  require,  to  temper  this  excite- 
ment by  suggesting  what  else  may  be  want- 
ing in  the  object  of  a  momentary  warmth. 
He  has  no  profound  idea  of  what  it  is  to 
offer  or  possess  a  whole  heart;  he  has, 
himself,  nothing  of  the  kind  to  bestow  ;  hb 
emotion  is,  at  best,  superficial,  his  purpose 
is  entirely  selfish.  Thus  poorly  furnished 
on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  our  wooer  sails 
into  the  matrimonial  sea ;  and  calls  on 
heaven  and  earth  for  vengeance  on  a  deceit- 
ful sex,  if  he  brings  home  anything  less 
than  a  faultless  paragon  !  Having  nothing 
but  rubbish  to  bargain  with,  he  expects  to 
be  repaid  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  His 
own  expedition  is  in  open  contempt  of  all 
just  relations  between  the  sexes,  of  the 
natural  laws  of  love  and  marriage  ;  yet  he 
exclaims  at  the  unparalleled  wickedness  of 
the  pretty  pirates  that  surround  and  cap- 
ture him.  Corrigez  vousy  is  all  that  need 
be  said  in  reply  to  his  Jeremiado  against 
the  worldliness  of  women.  It  is  our  selfish- 
ness, quite  as  much  as  their  vanity,  that 
spoils  the  sex,  and  sows  tares  in  the 
sweetest  garden  of  life.  It  is  we  who  too 
frequently  teach  them  to  overvalue  external 
circumstances ;  it  is  our  example  that 
makes  them  feel  how  the  vulgarest  inter- 
ests determine  a  marriage  far  oftener  than 
the  true  choice  of  mutual  attachment.  We 
fret  at  privation,  and  are  ashamed  of 
poverty  ;  we,  on  whom  the  burden  falls  not 
with  half  the  weight  that  it  flings  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  wife ;  and  yet  we  denounce 
in  women  the  hope  of  an  establishment, 
and  the  preference  of  wealth  to  worth  ! 

We  have  fallen,  without  intending  it,  into 
Jb  graver  tone  than  we  began  with.      The 


subject,  in  truth,  if  viewed  on  this  side,  is 
serious  enough  to  those  who  perceive  the 
real  tendency,  on  morals  and  manner,  of 
any  influence  that  is  apt  to  promote  celiba- 
cy. That  the  ambition  for  display,  and  the 
desire  of  luxury,  are  now  exerting  this  in- 
fluence in  the  middle  classes,  can  hardly  be 
denied.  The  expense  thought  indispensable 
to  living,  makes  thousands  unable  or  afraid 
to  marry,  who  would  not  have  lived  single 
in  more  modest  times.  To  keep  up  a  cer- 
tain state  is  the  first  condition  of  keeping  a 
house;  with  a  companion,  if  you  can,  if 
not,  without  one.  To  begin  early  life,  on 
a  moderate  scale,  with  a  beloved  partner, 
not  ashamed  of  frugal  habits  and  humble 
means,  nor  despised  for  them  by  others  who 
have  more  ;  this  healthy  custom  of  our  mid- 
dle classes,  in  former  times,  is  now  all  but 
banished  from  them.  The  few  who  venture 
to  marry  before  they  are  rich,  and  who  do 
not  imitate  the  extravagance  of  the  wealthy, 
are  regarded  as  lost  to  society  ;  pitied  by 
their  friends,  looked  down  Upon  by  ac- 
quaintances. All  young  couples  are  expect- 
ed to  start  in  their  domestic  career  on  the 
footing  of  the  first  of  their  class,  at  the 
cost  of  being  forsaken  by  the  class  they  be- 
long to .  The  effect  of  this  is  obvious  enough. 
It  makes  bachelors  rakes,  and  tempts  dam- 
sels to  rate  their  admirers  by  their  income. 
But  it  lies  with  the  men  to  be  the  first  in  re- 
forming this  grevious  abuse.  Let  us  dare 
to  be  honestly  poor,  and  we  shall  find  women 
willing  enough  to  share  our  narrow  means, 
and  brighten  quiet  homes  with  disiaterested 
love. 

In  the  note-book  of  a  friend,  to  whose 
experiences  we  have  been  much  indebted 
before  now  for  various  sketches,  we  fell  upon 
the  following  anecdotes,  gathered  in  the 
commonest  walks  of  modem  society,  whieh 
may  serve  to  relieve  the  austerity  of  our 
closing  remarks,  with  an  instance  or  two 
drawn  from  the  life^  and  rather  germane  to 
the  subject  in  hand. 


''  I  had  turned  from  the  door  of  M- 
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cottage,  at  Mortlake,  and  was  walking  my 
horse,  in  a  mode  of  agreeable  reflection  on 
what  I  had  just  seen  there,  when  Best  over- 
took me,  riding  the  same  way,  and  pulled 
up.  Best  is  a  '  man  about  town,'  whom 
you  see  everwhere ;  one  worth  listening  to 
at  times,  as  his  constant  circulation  in  so- 
ciety, and  the  want  of  any  character  of  his 
own,  make  him  as  fit  a  reporter  as  I  know, 
of  the  opinions  current  there.  I  told  him 
where  I  had  been  calling ;  he  had  been,  like 
myself,  pretty  intimate  at  the  house  of  Sir 
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Charles,  both  before  and  since  M ^mar- 
ried his  daughter. 

" '  Ay,  poor  thing,'  said  Best,  in  a  tone 
of  commiseration,  *  you  found  her,  of  course, 
sadly  altered  ?' 

"  '  She  is  changed,  indeed,'  I  said,  *  from 
the  elegant  girl  into  the  beautiful  woman  ; 
a  change  that  I  find  yery  charming.' 

"  '  You  surprise  me !  and  how  does  she 
seem  to  keep  up  her  spirits  ?'  I  could  hard- 
ly help  laughing  at  the  pathetic  tone  of 
ISest's  inquiry. 

" '  I  have  rarely  seen  any  one  look 
brighter  or  happier,  I  can  assure  you ;  in- 
deed, I  seem  to  have  brought  an  air  of 

cheerfulness  out  of  M 's  pretty  little 

menagey  that  will  keep  me  in  good  humor 
for  a  week  to  come.' 

"  *  God  bless  me  !'  said  Best,  *  why,  she 

can  see  nobody  there.    They  tell  me  M 

cannot  afford  her  a  carriage,  and  keeps  but 
one  man  serrant !  To  think  of  such  a 
creature  as  she  was, — ^you  know  how  we  all 
admired  her, — throwing  herself  away  in 
this  manner  ;  exposed  to  such  privations  ; 
estranged  from  all  her  proper  connexions, 

and  living  in  a  suburb,  the  Mrs.  M of  a 

plain  cle^  in  the  Admiralty,  whom  nobody 
knows !  It  is  a  sad  mesalHance,  Indeed, 
as  a  friend  of  her  father's  I  have  always 
felt  a  kind  of  delicacy  in  intruding  upon 
her  ; — it  must  be  so  distressing  to  her  to 
be  reminded  of  the  sad  descent  she  has 
made. ' 

"  *  Perhaps  you  are  right,'  I  said  ;  for 
I  knew  it  useless  to  present  my  own  differ- 
ent view  of  the  subject.  *  You  will,  how- 
ever, be  glad  to  hear  that  she  bear  the  loss 
of  her  dashing  acquaintances  pretty  well  on 
the  whole,  and  seems  to  live  in  great  con- 
tent with  her  husband  and  children ;  and 
that  the  house  is  not  at  all  without  society 
that  seems  very  much  to  her  liking.' 

"  While  Best  remained  silent,  in  a  kind 
of  well-bred  surprise,  4.  took  advantage  of 
the  cross  road  from  the  bridge,  and,  turning 
my  horse's  head  that  way,  wished  him  good 
morning. 

^'  What  had  this  young  creature  done, 
to  excite  such  unaffected  compassion,  to 
lose  herself  so  sadly  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  the 
world  ? 

^'  She  was  an  only  daughter ;  and  Sir 
Charles,  although  his  inherited  estate  had 
been  rather  lessened  than  increased  by  for- 
eign employments,  kept  a  very  fine  house, 
frequented  by  the  best  of  company.  Being 
himself,  however,  a  man  of  intellect  ana 
cultivation,  he  understood  this  word  in  a 


more  liberal  sense  than  it  commonly  bears 
in  his  class ;  and  counted,  amongst  its  most 
welcome  ingredients,  those  who  were  rich 
in  genius,  or  otherwise  remarkable  for  per- 
sonal desert,  as  well  as  birth  and  fashion. 
His  manner  of  thinking  was  not  without 
effect  on  the  mind  of  his  motherless  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  had  educated  with  peculiar 
care.  In  the  circle  which  surrounded  her 
at  home,  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  world, 
glowing  with  beauty,  wit  and  high  spirits, 
she  found  other  distinctions  admitted  be- 
sides those  of  rank  or  tan,  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  drawing  some  comparisons,  which 
are  not  always  within  the  reach  of  hand- 
some girls  ^  on  their  preferment. '  She  might 
have  been  married  in  her  first  season,  had 
she  chosen  to  listen  to  any  one  of  some  half- 
dozen  of  the  most  '  unexceptionable'  ad- 
mirers, who  were  struck  by  her  grace  of 
person  and  mind.  Until  her  twentieth 
year,  however,  no  one  appeared  to  make 
the  slightest  impression  on  her  heart ;  and 
then,  singularly  enough,  she  was  assailed 
by  two  very  different  persons  almost  at  the 
same  moment.      One,  the  Hon.  Captain 

F ,  heir  to  the  Barony  of   F ,  a 

handsome,  gallant,  fashionable  young  fel- 
low, with  a  commission  in  the  Household 
Troops,  and  a  present  income  of  five  thou- 
sand a-year,  declared  himself  a  lover  by 
the  most  marked  addresses,  and  at  first 
seemed  to  make  better  progress  than  any 
preceding  suitor.  The  other  person  on 
whom  her  notice  fell  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Captain's  advances,  was 
a  young  man  of  humble  birth,  quiet  man- 
ners, and  the  possessor  of  a  modest  clerk- 
ship in  a  public  office.     But  Miss  R 's 

eye  was  not  long  in  discovering  in  him  en- 
dowments which  she  rated  higher  than  the 

world,  it  seems,  can  approve  of.      M 

had  a  mind  of  peculiar  refinement,  well- 
stored,  and  of  no  common  power.  The 
few  who  still  read  poetry  in  our  day,  knew 
him  as  the  author  of  a  work  deservedly 
praised  for  its  rich  imagination  and  mas- 
culine energy.  In  familiar  intercourse  his 
reserve  wore  away ;  and  what  he  then  said 
had  the  vivacity  and  freshness  that  bespeak 
the  presence  of  a  living  mind,  and  have 
power  to  animate  even  the  dullest  hearer. 
In  short,  he  was,  in  character  and  endow- 
ments one  of  Nature's  noblemen;  and 
Louisa  had  an  eye  to  see,  and  a  heart  to 
price  this  nobility  above  all  things.  She 
took  delight  in  hearing  him  talk,  long  be- 
fore she  was  aware  of  any  other  emotion  in 
his  favor ;  even  while  listening,  not  wzthout 
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a  certain  feminine  delight  to  the  flatteries 
of  her  handsome  martial  suitor.  How  the 
lips  of  a  genuine  man,  and  the  heart  of  a  poet 
are  moved  by  the  influence  of  such  a  listener 

as  Miss  R ,  need  not  be  told.     In  her 

presence  M was  always  more  than  him- 
self ;  and  at  times  seemed  like  one  inspired. 
Louisa  fell  deeply  in  love  with  him  ;  while 
he,  earlier  enamoured,  never  ventured  a 
word,  hardly  aglance,  of  peculiar  admiration. 
He  was  too  sensible  of  the  worldly  disadvan- 
tages of  his  position,  to  flatter  himself  with 
a  hope  of  gratifying  his  wishes.  Although 
in  the  prime  of  life,  he  was  no  longer  a 
boy  to  DC  ignorant  of  its  relations,  or  run 
headlonff  into  a  desperate  pursuit.  He  was 
too  deeply  in  love,  to  tear  himself  from  the 
danger,  but  had  self-command  enough  to 
oonceai  his  affections  for  a  long  time.  Thus 
matters  went  on  throughout  an  entire  win- 
ter. As  Louisa's  indulgence  of  the  Cap- 
tain's suit  grew  less,  so  her  demeanor  to- 
wards M became  daily  more  gracious. 

Any  one  in  indifferent  circumstances  would 
have  read  the  kindest  looks  of  encourage- 
ment in  her  manner  and  looks  ;  but  M 


felt  his  distance  and  still  kept  silence.  To 
the  surprise  of  every  one,  it  became  known 
about  Easter,  that  she  had  civilly  refused 

the  formal  offer  of  Captain  F 's  hand. 

At  the  end  of  the  season, — to  close  the 
story, — in  a  passionate  moment,  when  about 

to  taie  leave  for  some  months,  M , 

overcome  by  the  irresistible  softness  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  threw  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  declared  his  love.  She  accepted  him  ; 
to  the  consternation  of  her  acquaintance, 
her  rich  worshippers  especially.  To  their 
still  greater  surprise.  Sir  Charles  gave  his 
consent,  too,  with  the  highest  expressions 
of  esteem  for  his  son-in-law ;  and  his  fash- 
ionable daughter  retired  from  the  grand 
world    into    suburban    life    at   Mortlake, 

M having  meanwhile  obtained  a  higher 

station  in  his  office.  In  every  society  you 
heard  the  same  kind  of  comments  on  the 
match  :  pity,  mixed  with  something  very 
like  contempt  both  for  Sir  Charles  and  Miss 

R ;  wonder  at  her  father's  *  eccentric' 

indulgence,  at  the  young  lady's  ^  singular 
prepossession,'  at  the  '  modest  assurance'  of 
the  bridegroom  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  all, 
long  prophecies  of  the  misery  in  store  for 
one  who  had  thus  '  lost  herself,'  and  whom 
nobody  '  could  visit.' 

'^  They  had  been  married  five  years  at 
the  time  of  my  last  call.  I  had  been  en- 
joying the  sight  of  quiet  domestic  happi- 
ness, in  a  way  of  life  modest  but  not  mean ; 


sufficiently  provided  with  merely  temporal 
necessities  ;  more  than  ordinarily  rich  in 
intellectual  resources,  and  in  the  pleasures  of 
elegant  pursuits  ;  enlivened  also  by  the  so- 
ciety of  not  a  few,  whose  education  and 
talents  gave  a  real  worth  to  their  company  ; 
blest  with  the  warmest  mutual  attachment ; 
happy  in  beautiful  and  healthy  children. 
This  I  had  seen :  and  a  moment  afterwards 
chance,  as  I  have  already  detailed,  gave  me 
the  world's  commentary  upon  it. 

'*  Here,  I  thought  are  all  the  essential 
gifts  of  life  in  abundant  measure  ;  and  my 
sweet  friend  is  surely  one  of  the  happiest 
women  in  existence.  In  the  world  she  has 
left,  the  opinion  of  both  sexes  is  that  she 
must  be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate. 
Why  ? — Does  she  prize  what  she  has  for- 
saken, and  despise  what  she  has  chosen  ? 
Perhaps  not ;  but '  they  can  keep  no  com- 
pany,' she  is  *  quite  lost  to  the  world,'  and 
^  faUen  into  a  lower  rank.'     She  might  have 

been  Lady  F now :  — she  can  never 

rise  beyond  the  wife  of  plain  M ,  the 

government  clerk,  and  the  author  of . 

"  When  such  is  the  tragical  view,  taken 
by  society,  of  a  match  in  which  sympathy 
and  love  have  united  two  beings,  throughly 
on  a  par  in  natural  rank,  and  only  separat- 
ed by  accidents  of  social  condition, — a  mar- 
riage in  all  essentials  becoming,  dignified, 
and  happy, — who  is  to  blame,  if  other  mo- 
tives too  often  prevail  in  courtship }  why 
need  we  wonder  that  there  are  few  girls 
venturesome  enough  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  their  better  affections, — even  if  parents 
did  not  stand  in  the  way  .^" 

The  other  anecdote  offers  a  rude  con- 
trast to  the  rather  idyllic  character  of  the 
Mortlake  drama. 

"  M.  Burton  Pickering,  whose  accquain- 
tance  I  had  made  when  abroad,  had  for 
some  years  given  up  wandering,  and  lived 
in  bachelor  independence  in  a  northern  city 
I  need  not  name.  In  my  frequent  visits  to 
the  neighborhood,  we  grew  rather  intimate, 
having  musical  tastes,  and  recollections  of 
foreign  adventure  in  common.  He  was  a 
cultivated  person,  and  a  professed  connob- 
seur  in  female  beauty  and  manners ;  so  fas- 
tidious, indeed,  few  ladies  in  the  circles  he 
now  frequented  could  obtain  his  critical  ap- 
proval ;  piqued  himself  greatly  on  his  savoir 
vivrcy  and  experience  of  man  and  woman- 
kind ;  and  was  altogether  far  more  indul- 
gent to  himself  than  to  others ;  in  other 
respects,  a  well-mannered,  agreeable  person 
enough.  When  I  saw  in  the  county  news- 
paper the  announcement  of  his  marriage 
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with  the  daughter  of  Major  P ,  I  expect- 
ed to  behold  on  my  next  country  visit,  a 
paragon  of  womanly  attractions.  On  the 
day  of  my  arrival,  I  met  Pickering  in  the 
street,  and  offered  my  congratulations.  He 
did  not  receive  them  as  warmly  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  bridegroom  of 
three  months  only  ;  but  fell  into  a  kind  of 
monologue,  the  meaning  of  which  I  could 
not  comprehend,  until  he  came  towards  the 
close.  '  In  marriage,'  he  said  at  last,  '  a 
sensible  man  looks  for  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  pleases  in  company,  or 
is  sought  in  more  fugitive  connexions. 
Beauty  and  gracefalness  are  charming  gifts, 
but  soon  become  insipid  to  a  husband  :  it 
is  as  the  mistress  of  his  family,  the  mother 
of  his  children,  that  he  must  choose  a  com- 
panion for  life,'  &c.  From  this  I  collected, 
what  was  soon  after  confirmed  by  the  report 
of  others,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  my 
own  observation,  when  I  called — a  civility 
which  Pickering  seemed  far  from  eager  to 

invite.     Mbs  P ,  at  the  time  of  her 

marriage  was  no  longer  young,  and  had 
never  been  tolerably  comely,  was  uneducat- 
ed, awkward,  and  empty  beyond  express- 
ion :  Mrs.  Pickering  was  a  woman,  in  short, 
that  men  of  far  less  exquisite  pretensions 
than  her  husband  must  have  pronounced  all 
but  intolerable,  and  quite  '  unpresentable.' 
The  attraction  that  had  outweighed  her 
defects,  was  the  reputed  wealth  of  the 
Major,  now  an  infirm  old  man,  whose  for- 
tune, it  seems,  waa  coveted  by  Pickering, 
his  own  income  being  far  from  handsome. 
In  expectation  of  the  death  which  was  to 
enrich  him,  the  ill-fated  husband  lived  on 
as  he  could  ;  and,  being  heartily  ashamed 
of  his  wife,  withdrew  altogether  from  so- 
ciety. A  wretched  scene  it  was  within 
doors, — so  little  inviting  to  a  by-stander, 
that  I  never  repeated  my  first  visit.  The 
aversion  with  which  Pickering  regarded  his 
wife's  gaucJieries  and  silly  talk,  his  positive 
dislike  of  her  unattractive  person,  were 
scarcely  covered  by  an  attempt  at  decent 
civility.  I  left  the  house  pitying  her  much, 
and  contemning  him  more.     A  few  months 

after  this  time.  Major  P actually  died. 

What  fell  out  subsequently  I  learned  two 
years  later. 

"  The  fortune  to  which  Pickering  succeed- 
ed was  less  in  nominal  amount  than  he  had 
counted  upon,  and  most  of  it  was  invested 
in  the  shares  of  certain  joint-stock  under- 
takings, the  prosperity  of  which  was  ques- 
tionable. Of  these,  the  company  in  wnich 
the  largest  amount  was  sunk  came  to   a 


stand-still  in  the  following  year :  the  divi- 
dends of  the  other  were  promised  only  for 
the  year  ensuing.  Of  ready  money  ittere 
was  none.  The  mortification  of  the  man 
who  had  sold  himself  for  such  a  deceitful 
prize,  was  bitter  and  indignant.  He  visited 
on  the  poor  wife  the  effects  of  this  disap- 
pointment, in  a  way  that  must  have  broken 
the  heart  of  any  delicate  woman.  Luckily 
for  her,  Mrs.  Pickering  was  of  an  obtuse 
nature,  that  seemed  indifferent  to  anything 
short  of  personal  ill-usage.  The  measure 
of  the  husband^s  vexations,  however,  was 
not  yet  full.  He  had  found  two-thirds  of 
his  wife's  inheritance  worth  nothing.  It 
now  exposed  him  to  serious  pecuniary  de- 
mands. One  company,  whose  shares  he 
inherited,  was  broken  up  ;  and  the  proprie- 
tors were  called  upon  to  contribute  heavily 
to  the  liquidation  of  its  debts.  Pickering 
fell  into  despair.  Abroad,  he  was  torment- 
ed by  the  claims  that  beset  him,  threaten- 
ing to  absorb  all  his  remaining  substance. 
At  home,  he  shuddered  at  the  presence  of 
the  woman  whose  person  he  abhorred, 
whose  connection  had  brought  him  ruin  in 
place  of  the  wealth  he  expected.  The 
scenes  at  home  were  terrible.  A  week  be- 
fore the  term  of  pavment,  Pickering  de- 
stroyed himself:  and  the  miserable  widow 
now  lives,  on  the  wreck  of  the  property 
saved  irom  his  creditors,  in  a  lodging  in  a 
Welsh  cottage.  Of  her  I  learned  one  trait, 
that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Poor  as 
she  is,  she  has  undertaken  the  support  of  an 
orphan,  the  natural  child  of  her  late  hus- 
band, bom,  too,  during  the  period  of  her 
marriage.  The  mother,  a  young  actress, 
did  not  long  survive  her  seducer.  The 
story  of  Pickering's  infidelities  had  not  been 
concealed  from  his  wife ;  and  the  widow, 
informed  of  the  death,  sought  out  and 
adopted  the  infant !" 

It  would  be  absurd  to  take  such  incidents 
for  instances  of  what  commonly  occurs  in 
the  history  of  marriage.  But  every  authen- 
tic case  that  the  libeller  of  woman  can  ad- 
duce of  scheming  virginity  and  ensnared 
manhood,  it  would  be  easy  to  answer  with 
a  parallel  of  selfishness  in  the  stronger  sex, 
or  with  an  instance  of  devotion  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  gentler.  By  this  process,  in- 
deed, nothing  more  is  gained  than  the 
silencing  of  partial  complaints  and  condem- 
nations, and  restoring  something  like  an 
equilibrium  between  the  opposite  parties  in 
the  game  of  wooing. 


HOPE  FOR  ALL. 
Hkwir  in  the  millen  mioe, 
Far  from  day's  joy-leemiDg  shioe, — 
Tbough  UQCouLhest  toil  be  thine, 
That,  wiih  axe  and  saw  and  plane, 
Shipo  coQstracls  lo  sail  the  main — 
Bnuding  church  or  shaping  vain, 

There  is  hope  for  thee. 

Thon  who,  in  the  season's  track 
Pnrrows  driv'st  on  earth's  broad  back— 
^pin^  sheaf  or  piling  stacli ; 
Who  vibrat'sl  the  weary  loom, 
In  a  damp  and  dingy  roDO), 
By  a  lamp's  nnbealthy  fume- 
There  is  hope  for  thee. 

Thou  who  diKl  the  needle  p)r 
Days  and  nights  all  hopeles^y. 
Sewing  ever  wearily : 
Thou  who  tend'st  the  cotton  reels 
Whirling  like  a  thine  'hat  feels — 
See'sl  Ihou  n«  a  soul  in  wheels  1— 

There  is  hope  for  thee. 

Thou  who  gnid'st  the  steam-urged  car 
On  its  level  path  afar- 
Heading  mind's  aggressive  war  j 
Thou  who  dosi  the  luniace  tend. 
Make  tlie  sIubbOTti  iron  bend, 
ModM  it  loa  potent  friend- 
There  is  hope  for  thee. 

Thon  of  colder  heart  rhan  head, 
Finding— whatsoe'er  be  said — 
Nrthing  belter  worth  than  bread ; 


Bard  who  scantiest  Natnn's  looks, 

Forests,  hills,  and  running  brooks. 
Writing  Ihem  in  glorious  books; 
And  who  findst  in  accents  wrong 
From  the  tiniversal  tongue 
Nobta  strains  as  e'er  were  sung — 

There  is  hope  for  thee. 

Who  dost  preach  and  who  dost  pray — 
Mindful  ofa  coming  day, 
Catching  of  an  upward  ray — 
Though  much  still  may  seem  of  doom  ' 
Veiid,  groping  in  (he  gloom- 
Buds  of  Time  are  yet  lo  bloom  ;— 

There  is  hope  for  thee. 


Who  dosl  rise  and  who  dost  Mi- 
Hope  is  thought's  free  majesty, 
PrMdoms  noblest  entity. 


'"ESpeUD 


HONOR  TO  THE  PLOUGH. 

TaoDOH  ckiuds  o'ercast  bnr  native  sky, 

And  seem  to  dim  the  sun, 
We  will  not  down  in  languor  lie, 

Or  deem  the  i^y  is  done : 
The  rural  arts  we  loved  before 

No  less  we'll  cherish  now ; 
And  crown  the  banquet,  aa  of  yore, 

With  Honor  to  the  Plough. 

In  these  fair  fields,  whose  peaceful  spoil 

To  faiih  and  hope  are  given, 
We'll  seek  the  prize  wiih  honest  toil, 

And  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven. 
We'll  gird  us  to  our  work  like  men 

Who  own  a  holy  vow, 
And  if  in  joy  we  meet  again, 

Give  Honor  lothe  Plough. 

Jjet  Art,  srray'd  in  magic  power, 

With  Labor  band  in  hand. 
Go  forth,  and  now  in  peril's  hour 

Sustain  a  sinking  liind. 
Let  never  Sloth  unnerve  the  arm, 

Or  Fear  the  spirit  cow  ; 
These  words  alone  should  work  a  charm — 

All  Honor  lo  the  Plough. 

The  heath  redress,  the  meadow  drain, 

The  latent  swamp  eipl ore. 
And  o'er  the  long-eipecting  plain 

Diffuse  the  quickening  store  ; 
Then  fearless  urge  the  lurrow  deep 

Up  lo  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  when  the  rich  results  you  reap, 

Give  Honor  lo  the  Plough. 

3o  still  shall  Health  by  pastures  green 

And  nodding  harvest  roam. 
And  still  behind  her  rustic  screen 

Shall  Vinue  find  a  home  : 
And  while  their  bower  the  muses  bnild 

Beneath  the  neighboring  bough. 
Shall  many  a  grateful  verse  be  fill'd 

With  Honor  lo  the  Plough. 
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from    tht   Ptople'i   Jonrasl. 

.  U  PENSEROSO  AND  L'ALLEGRO. 

BY  BARRY  CORNWALL. 

(Night.) 

Old  Thames !  thy  weary  waters  nm 
Gloomily  now  without  stars  or  sun :   ' 
TTie  wind  blows  o'er  thee,  wild  ana  lond, 
And  heaven  is  in  its  death  black-shroad-^ 
And  the  rain  comes  down,  with  all  its  might, 
Darkening  the  face  of  sullen  night 

Midnight  dies !    There  booms  a  sound 
From  all  the  church-towers  thundering  rovnd ; 
Their  echoes  in  each  other  run, 
And  sing  out  the  grand  night's  awfhl  "  One  !" 
Saint  Bride,  Saint  Sepulchre,  great  Saint  Paul, 
Unto  each  other  in  the  chorus  call  t 

Who  speaks  1 — ^'Twas  nothing ;  the  patrol  grim 
Moves  stealthily  over  the  pavement  dim; 
The  debtor  dreams  of  the  gripe  of  law, 
The  harlot  goes  staggering  to  her  straw, 
And  the  drunkard,  robber,  and  the  beggar  bold. 
Laugh  loud  as  they  limp  by  the  Bally  Old. 

Hark  1 — ^I  hear  the  blood  in  aTelon's  heart  t 

I  see  him  shiver — and  heave-— and  start 

(Does  he  cry  'i)  from  his  last  short  bitter  slumber, 

To  find  that  his  days  have  reached  their  number — 

To'feel  that  there  comes  with  the  morning  text. 

Blind  death,  and  the  scaffold,   and  then— What 

NEXT? 

Sound,  Stormy  Autumn — ^Brazen  bell, 

Into  the  morning  send  your  knell ! 

Mourn,  Thames !  keep  firm  your  chaunt  of  sorrow. 

Mourn,  men  !  for  a  fellow  man  dies  to-morrow. 

Alas !  none  mourn — none  care ;  the  debt 

Of  pity  the  whole  wide  world  forget 


{Morning). 

'Tis  dawn— 'tis  day  I    In  floods  of  light. 

He  drives  back  the  dark  and  shrinking  night 

The  clouds  1  they  are  lost  The  rains  ?  thefre  fled 

And  the  streets  are  alive  with  a  busy  tread ; 

And  thousands  are  thronging,  with  gossip  gay, 

To  see  how  a  felon  will  die  to-day. 

The  thief  is  abroad  in  his  last  new  dress, 

Earning  his  bread  in  the  thickest  press ; 

The  idler  is  there  and  the  painter  fine 

Stud}ring  a  look  for  his  new  design ; 

The  fighter,  the  brawler,  the  drover  strong.*- 

And  aJl  curse  that  the  ielon  should  stay  so  long ! 

At  last,  he  comes  I  with  aheavy  tread, 
He  mounts— he  reels— he  drops— he's  dead  I 
The  show  is  over  I— the  crowa  depart, 
Each  with  a  laugh  and  a  merry  heart 
Hark !  merrily  now  the  bells  are  ringing, 
The  Thames  on  his  careless  way  is  springing : 
The  bird  on  the  chinmey-top  is  singing  : 

Now,  who  will  not  say 

That  Earth  is  not  cay. 
Or  that  Heaven's  not  bri|^ter  than  yesterday  1 


EVENING. 

80NNBT8  BY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD. 

"  Alreadv  hath  the  day  grown  grey  with  age  * 
And  in  the  west  like  to  a  conqueror  crowird 
Is  faint  with  too  much  glory.    On  the  ground 
He  flings  his  dazzling  arms,  and  as  a  sage 
Prepares  him  for  a  cloud-hung  hermitage. 
Where  meditation  meets  him  at  the  door. 
And  all  around,  on  wall,  and  roof^  and  floor, 
Some  pensive  star  unfolds  its  silver  page 
Of  truth  which  God's  own  hand  hath  testified. 
Sweet  eve,  whom  poets  sing  to  as  a  bride, 
Gtueen  of  the  quiet— Eden  of  Time's  bright  map— 
Thy  look  allures  me  torn  my  hushed  fire-side, 
And  sharp  leaves  rustling  at  mv  casement,  tap 
And  beckon  forth  my  mind  to  dream  upon  thy  lap.** 


ON  TIME. 


**  To  one  that  marks  the  ouick  and  certain  round 

Of  year  on  year,  and  finds  how  every  day 

Bring  its  grey  hsiir,  or  bears  a  leaf  away 

From  the  full  glory  with  which  liib  is  crown'd. 

Ere  youth  becomes  a  shade  and  lame  a  sound ; 

Surely  to  one  that  feels  his  feet  on  sand 

Unsure,  the  bright  and  ever  visible  hand 

Of  time  points  fkr  above  the  lowly  bound 

Of  pride  that  perishes  and  leads  the  eye 

To  loftier  objects  and  diviner  ends, 

A  tranquil  strength,  sublime  humility. 

A  knowledge  of  ourselves,  a  faith  in  firiends, 

A  S3rmpathy  for  all  things  bound  to  die 

With  cheenul  love  for  those  whom  truth  attends.'' 


N  ' 


OH !  STEAL  NOT  THOU  B4Y  FAITH  AWAY. 

BY  RfeV.  JAMES  GILBORNE  LYONS,  LL.D. 

The  "iong**  wldob  ibllows,  wm  printtd  MTtnlyetn  a0» 
in  %  form  iMnewliat  diffaruit  It  Appear*  in  ihli  Toloae  viib 
thtf  Mthor'a  Imc  oorreodou. 

Oh !  steal  not  thou  my  fidth  away. 
Nor  tempt  to  doubt  a  lowly  mind, 
MaJte  all,  that  earth  can  yield,  thy  prey, 
But  leave  this  heavenly  gift  behind. — 
Our  hope  is  but  the  sea-boy's  dream 
While  loud  winds  rise  in  wrath  and  gloomf 
Our  life,  a  faint  and  fitful  beam, 
That  lignts  us  to  the  cold  dark  tomb. 

Yet,  since,  as  One  flnom  Heaven  has  said, 
There  lies  beyond  that  dreary  bourn, 
A  region  where  the  faithful  dead 
Eternally  forget  to  mourn. 
Welcome  the  scofi)  the  sword^  the  chain, 
The  burning  waste,  the  black  abyss : — 
I  shrink  not  from  the  path  of  pam. 
Which  l^ids  me  to  that  world  of  bliss. 

Then  hush,  thou  troubled  heart !  be  still  :— 

Renounce  thy  vain  philosophy : — 

Seek  thou  to  work  my  Makers  will. 

And  li^  firom  heaven  shall  break  on  thee. 

rr  will  glad  thee  in  the  weary  strife. 

Where  strong  men  sink  with  failing  breath ; — 

'T  will  cheer  thee  in  the  noon  of  life, 

And  bless  thee  in  the  night  of  death. 
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A   FAMILY    PICTURE. 

Mr  little  ones,  my  darUng  ones^  my  predotis  things  of  earth. 
How  gladly  do  I  triumph  in  the  blessing  of  year  birth ; 
How  heartily  for  praises,  and  how  earnestly  for  prayers, 
I  yearn  upon  your  loveliness,  my  dear  delightflil  cares ! 

Oh  children,  happy  word  of  peace,  my  jewels  and  my  gold. 
My  truest  (nenas  till  now,  aira  still  my  truest  friends  when  old, 
I  will  be  eyer3rthing  to  you,  your  playmate  and  your  guide. 
Both  Mentor  and  Telemachus,  for  ever  at  your  »de ! 

I  will  be  everything  to  yon,  your  sympathizing  friend. 
To  teach  and  nelp  and  lead  and  bless  and  comfort  and  defend ; 
Oh,  come  to  me  and  tell  me  all,  and  ye  shall  find  me  true, 
A  brother  in  adversity  to  fight  it  out  for  yon ! 

Yea,  sins,  or  follies,  griefs  or  cares,  or  roung  affection's  thraU, 
Fear  not,  for  I  am  one  with  you,  and  I  nave  felt  them  all  j. 
I  will  be  tender,  just  and  kind,  unwilling  to  reprove — 
I  will  do  all  to  bless  you  all  by  wisdom  aiid  by  love. 

My  little  ones,  delighted  I  review  you  as  ye  stand, 
A  pretty  troop  of  fairies  or  young  cherubs  hand  in  hand, 
And  tell  out  all  your  names  to  be  a  dear  familiar  sound 
Wherever  Engush  hearths  and  hearts  about  the  world  abound. 

Oh,  blessed  boon  and  gain  to  me  I— oh  mercy,  praise  and  pride ! 
Ye  lack  but  little  herita^  your  Other's  name  be^e. 
When  I  am  dead  your  little  ones  shall  read  my  words  with  glee  -, 
When  ye  are  deaa  their  little  ones  shall  still  remember  me. 

My  eldest,  of  the  speaking  eyes,  my  Ellin,  nine  years  old, 
Thou  thoughtful  good  example  of  ttie  loving  little  fold,— 
My  Ellin,  they  shall  hear  of  thee,  fair  spiri^  holy  child, 
The  truthful  amd  the  well-resolved,  the  liberal  and  the  mild. 

And  thee,  my  Mary,  what  of  thee  1— the  beauty  of  thy  face  % 
Thy  coyly-pretty  whims  and  ways,  that  ray  ^ee  round  with  grace  1 
Ohj  more  than  these :  a  dear  warm  heart,  that  still  must  thrill  and  glow, 
Wiih  pure  affection's  sunshine  and  with  feeling's  overflow. 

Thou,  too,  my  gentle  five-jrear  old,  fair  Margaret,  the  pearl, 
A  quiet,  sick  and  sufiering  child,— sweet  i^anent  little  girl, 
Yet  ffay  withal  and  frolicsome  at  times  wilt  thou  appear. 
And  like  a  bell  thy  merry  voice  rings  musical  and  clear. 

And  next  my  Selw]m,  precious  boy,  a  glorioos  young  mind, 

The  sensitive,  the  passionate,  the  noble,  and  the  kind. 

Whose  light  brown  locks  bed^pt  with  gold,  and  laige  eyes  full  of  love, 

And  generous  nature  mingled  well  the  lion  and  the  dove. 

The  last  an  infant,  toothless  one,  now  nratling  on  my  knee. 
Whose  bland,  benevolent,  soft  face  is  shining  upon  me, — 
Another  silver  star  upon  our  calm  domestic  sky. 
Another  seed  of  happy  hope,  dropt  kindly  from  on  high ! 

This  sealeth  up  the  stmi  to  us,  my  loved  and  loving  wife, 

Be  these  to  us  the  pleasure  and  the  business  of  life ; 

And  thou  to  me — what  art  thou  not  1 — through  infancy  and  youth 

And  manhood's  prime,  as  now,  my  all  of  temiemess  and  truth. 

A  happy  man,  be  this  my  praise— not  riches,  rank,  or  fame : 
A  happy  man,  with  store  enough — no  other  lot  or  name ; 
A  happy  man.  with  you  for  friends,  my  children  and  my  wife, — 
Ambition  is  o'ervaulted  here  in  all  that  gladdens  lifb ; 

Yea,  leave  me  to  my  happy  thoughts  and  those  around  me  still 
In  ancient  woods  of'^  Albury,  or  on  my  fresh  Furze-hill ; 
And,  child roD,  teach  your  children,  too,  by  righteousness  to  stand, 
For  thus  shall  ye  inherit  peace  ana  blessings  in  the  land ! 


Britirr  View  op  Auerioah  EnnciTiOM.  In  Mr. 
Ljetl's  book  on  America,  there  are  some  interesliog 
panignpbs  about  pobUc  edacatioD,  (o  the  followuig 
effect:— 

"  The  Bosloniaua  Bubmil  to  fay  annnaUf  Tor  pub- 
lic instrnelioD,  in  their  citj'  alotie,  the  sum  of  30,- 
0001.  sterllug,  which  is  about  equal  lo  the  Parlia- 
mentar;  grant  of  this  year  (1841)  for  the  whole  of 
EDg-land;  while  the  sum  raised  lor  free-schools  in 
the  Slate  this  jeas,  hj  taies  for  wages  of  teachers, 
and  their  board,  and  exclusive  of  funds  for  building, 
exceeds  100,000/.  sleriing. 

"  The  law  ordains,  that  every  diMrict  contajuing 
fifty  families  shall  mainlain  one  school,  for  ihe  sup- 
port of  which  (he  inhabitants  are  required  lo  tax 
themselves,  atid  te  appoinl  OfnmiUas  annuaUii  for 
managing  He  foods,  attd  chooiing  Uicir  mm  scAoiit- 
naden.  The  Bible  is  allowed  to  be  read  in  all, 
and  is  actually  read  in  nearly  ail  the  schools;  but 
the  law  pn^ibits  the  use  of  books  '  culculaled  to 
fevor  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Chrisiiana.' 
Parents  and  guardiana  are  expected  to  teach  their 
own  children,  or  to  procure  them  to  be  taug;tit,  what 
they  believe  to  be  religious  truth ;  and  for  this  pur- 
poae,  besides  family  worship  and  the  pulpit,  there 
are  Suaday-schools.  The  system  worses  well  among 
this  chuKh-building  and  chureh-going  population. 

"  As  there  is  no  other  region  in  Anglo-Sax ondom, 
containing  750,000  souls,  where  national  education 
has  been  carri^  so  far,  it  is  important  to  inquire  to 
what  combination  of  causes  its  sticcess  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed.  First,  there  ii  no  class  in  tconl  or 
extreme  pmierty  here,  partly  because  the  facility  of 
migrating  to  the  west,  Ibr  those  who  are  without 
employment,  is  so  great,  and  also,  in  part,  from  Ihc 
check  lo  improvident  marriages,  created  1^  the  hi^h 
standard  of  living  lo  wMck  Ike  t/neeit  tcork-people  as- 
pire,  a  standard  which  education  is  raising  higher 
and  higher  from  day  to  day.  Secondly,  I  have  oflen 
beard  politicians  of  opposite  parties  declare,  that 
there  is  no  safety  for  the  republic,  now  that  the  elec- 
toral suffraj^  has  been  so  much  extended,  unless 
every  exertion  is  made  lo  raise  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  masses.  The  fears  enter- 
tained by  the  rich  of  the  dangeia  of  ignorance,  is 
the  only  good  result  which  I  could  discover  tending 
to  counterbalance  the  enoimona  preponderance  of 


evil  arising  in  the  United  Stales  from  so  near  an 
approach  lo  universal  suflrage." 

As  in  New  England,  so  will  il  be  in  the  old  coun- 
try. If  tit  people  arc  to  be  really  ediieiUed,—tJial  is, 
Utt  diiidrcn,  the  parcTits  mvd  be'cleraleii  frirm  t&al 
ezlreme  pmxrti/  tehich  bfgtlt  ^ciraanstances  (at  least  it 
does  so  m  all  crowded  communilies)  unfavaraik  t» 
mtrrai  cviiure  at  iomc.  School  education  in  school 
hours,  and,  in  the  intervals,  familiarity  with  the 
din,  wrelchedness,  debauchery,  and  debasement, 
which  exist  in  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  town  population  of  ^gland,  cannot  be  safelf 
reckoned  upim  as  likely  to  produce  much  good, 

Ekqlish  PnocaEis  it  the  Eist. — England  is 
now  looking  to  the  great,  and  hitherto  sealed  empire 
of  Japan,  for  the  extension  of  her  trsde.  The  set- 
tlement just  formed  at  Borneo — the  establishing  of 
Mr.  Brooke,  as  Rajah  of  Sarawak— the  late  castl* 
gation  given  lo  the  pirate  Sultans  in  the  Indian  Bl^ 
chioelago — all  tenti  to  show  thai  this  country  is 
makiag  its  footing  sure  in  that  quarter,  and  giadn- 
Blly  and  systematically  approaching  Japan.  It  is 
expected  that  the  next  accounts  from  India  will  fur- 
nish some  inierealing  particulars  relative  to  the 
British  attempt  to  open  the  pons  of  Japan.  The 
islands  compositig  the  empire  stretch  from  the  30tb 
to  the  41sl  degree  of  latitude,  Knd  from  the  130lh  lo 
the  147lh  of  East  longitude.  The  inhabitants  have 
never  been  subdued  by  atiy  foreign  power.  In  I28t 
the  Japanese  beat  off  240,000  fighting  men  belong- 
ing lo  the  Tartars.    The  Sultan  of  Bruni  has  sent 

his  submission,  and  asks  for  British  friendship. 

VruAL  Stjitibttos  or  Eubope.— The  high  price  of 
bread  in  Prance  does  not  reduce  the  consumjition  of 
the  upper  classes,  nor  even  sensibly  alter  that  of  tha 
middle  classes,  so  that  the  deficit  falls  almost  in  lo- 
lality  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  population ;  and, 
in  place  of  existing  in  the  propoition  of  SS  percent,. 
It  exists  in  that  of  40  or  45  per  cent.  The  difference 
is  enormous  for  stomachs  accustomed  to  a  nourish- 
ment which  contains,  in  a  gross  volume,  but  little 
ive  matter.  Ai  the  same  lime  thai  want  in- 
_ . .  es,  their  strength  diminishes,  and  a  tmiversal 
falling  ofTin  activity  and  work  is  perceived.  How- 
ever, singular  diffferences  are  remarked  in  consump- 
tions nearly  uitdeT  the  same  laiitndes— and  there 
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are  cotmtries  in  Europe  where  not  more  is  consum- 
ed in  the  years  of  abundance  than  in  other  countries 
in  time  ot  want — which  would  seem  to  indicate  thai 
customs  and  habits  influence  consumption  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion.  In  England,  the  consumption  of 
wheat  is  220  kilos,  a  year  per  head ;  in  Russia,  400 ; 
in  Prance,  200;  in  Bavana,  220 ;  in  Saxony,  160; 
in  the  Austrian  monarchy,  145.  What  is  singular 
is,  that  the  consumption  of  salt  follows  nearly  the 
same  progression  as  that  of  bread.  In  Austria,  for 
instance,  only  three  kilos,  are  consumed  per  head, 
whereas  in  Bavtiria  that  quantity  is  nine  kilos.,  ana 
in  England  eleven  kilos.  This  quantum  appears  to 
be  stiU  more  considerable  in  Russia.  It  nas  been 
sometimes  asserted  that  vegetable  food  demands 
more  salt  than  animal  food.  Experience  completely 
contradicts  this  assertion.  In  England,  where  the 
consumption  of  meat  is  estimated  at  31  kilos,  the 
head,  twice  as  much  salt  is  required  as  in  Austria, 
where  the  consumption  of  meat  is  only  14  kilos. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  Bavaria,  where 
each  person  on  an  average  consumes  22  kilos,  of 
meat  each  year.  The  greatest  consumption  of  meat 
known  is  in  Munich;  it  amounts  to  115  kilos,  per 
head,  and  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  bread.  It  is 
also  the  city  in  which  most  beer  is  used.  The  latter 
consumption  is  extraordinary,  amounting  to  more 
than  800  lures  each  person,  and  consequently  four 
times  greater  than  in  Great  Britain.  i«et  a  dearth 
arise  in  Bavaria,  and  it  may  be  imagined  what  pri- 
vations will  be  suffered  bj^  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  how  much  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
in  particular,  would  have  to  reduce  their  real  or 
tictuious  wants !  The  Austrians  are,  without  con- 
tradiction, the  most  sober  people  on  the  continent; 
and  yet  they  are  not  wanting  in  physical  vigor,  and 
are  in  general  in  good  health.  The  average  length 
of  life  is  there  the  same  as  in  England  or  France, 
and  is  superior  to  many  other  slates  in  Europe, 
where  the  consumption  is  more  elevated. — OmstibUr 
tiond. 

National  Debt  and  Finances  op  Mexico—. 
Mr.  Macgregor's  sixteenth  part  of  the  •*  commer- 
cial tarifls  and  regulations,  resources,  and  trade  of 
of  the  several  states  of  Europe  and  America,"  has 
just  been  issued,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  par- 
liament. Ue  enters  into  the  consideration  of  the 
treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation,  in  force,  be- 
tween this  country  and  Mexico,  and  then  details  the 
trade,  navigation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
finances  of  that  country.  He  traces  the  constitu- 
tion fromthe  overthrow  of  Iturbide,  and  the  several 
fovemments  that  have  existed.  The  statistics  of 
lexico  are  then  developed,  and  the  following  shown 
to  be  the  national  debt  of  Mexico,  which  is  of  very 
considerable  importance,  and  may  be  divided  into  the 
two  great  classes  of  foreign  and  internal  debt.  The 
internal  debt  amounts  to  $18,550,000;  and  in  1841 
the  customs  were  mortgaged  to  pay  this  sum,  in  the 
following  subdivisions : — 
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18,e60,000 


The  foreign  debt  is  still  larger  than  this ;  and  (in- 
cluding the  above)  I  will  state  the  entire  national 
responsibility  as  it  existed  at  the  end  of  last  year : — 
FoREion  Debt.  Amount 

Internal  debt $18,550,000 

Debt  to  English  creditors 60,000,000 

United  States  claims  and  interest,  say*  •  •  2,400,000 

Copper  to  be  redeemed 2,000,000 

Claims  for  Hilazo 700,000 

Bustamente  loan • 500,000 

Total $84,150,000 

The  prospect  of  the  payment  of  this  debt  is  then 
carefully  considered,  and  thus  summed  up : 

"  The  mint  at  Guanajunto,  or  the  right  to  coin  at 
that  place,  was  contracted  for  in  1842  by  a  foreign 
house  in  Mexico,  for  S71,000  cash,  for  the  term 
of  14  years,  at  the  same  time  that  another  offer  was 
before  the  government,  stipulating  for  the  payment 
of  8400,000  for  the  same  period,  payable  in  annual 
instalments  of  $26,000  each.  The  $71 ,000  in  hand 
were,  however,deemedof  more  value  than  the  pro- 
spective $400,000 !  This  mint  leaves  a  net  annual 
income  of  $60,000 !  It  appears  to  us  quite  evident 
that  all  the  taxes  which  can  be  levied  even  to  an 
amount  equal  to  confiscation,  on  the  produce  of  labor 
in  Mexico,  will  be  found  to  be  far  short  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  army,  the  civil 
expenditure,  and  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt;  especially  while  the  church  and 
priests  absorb  so  large  a  share  of  the  produce  of 
industry." 

Lord  Eardlet. — A  late  act  of  Lord  Eardley  de- 
serves to  be  recorded : — When  the  17lh  Regiment 
were  under  march  from  Chatham  to  Windsor,  his 
Lordship  dined  with  the  officers  at  Dartford.  In 
the  course  of  the  visit  it  came  out  that  Captain 
Miles,  of  that  regiment,  was  on  the  point  of  retiring, 
and  that  a  very  young  Lieutenant  was  in  treaty  for 
his  company,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  Mr.  Amiel,  the 
eldest  Lieutenant,  who  had  for  several  years  re- 
mained in  the  same  situation  for  want  or  money ! 
His  Lordship  with  great  goodness  began  a  negotia- 
tion with  Captain  Miles,  in  favor  of  Mr,  Amiel,  of 
whom  he  had  heard  a  very  honorable  report — and 
having  setded  the  sum  of  fourteen  hwndred  pounds 
as  the  price  of  the  company,  he  enclosed  the  amotmt 
next  morning  to  the  Lieutenant,  with  an  additional 
hundred^  to  supply  any  immediate  wants.  Where 
such  nobleness  of  mind  is  evinced,  party  distinction 
dies  away.  His  Lordship  merits  the  reward  of  ex- 
tensive praise. — January^  1789. 

Economy. — Lady  Hardwicke,  the  lady  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  loved  money  as  well  as  he  did, 
and  what  he  got,  she  saved.  The  purse  in  which 
the  Great  Seal  is  carried  is  of  very  expensive  em- 
broidery, and  was  provided  during  his  time,  every 
year.  Lady  Hardwicke  took  care  that  it  should  not 
be  providea  for  the  seal-bearer's  profit,  for  she  an- 
nually retained  the  purse  herself,  having  previously 
ordered  that  the  velvet  should  be  of  the  length  of 
one  of  the  state  rooms  at  Wimpole.  So  many  of 
them  were  saved,  that  at  length  she  had  enough  to 
hang  the  state  room  and  make  curtains  for  the  bed ! 
This  same  Lady  Hardwicke  was  equally  provident 
for  the  table.  Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  give 
a  dinner,  but  fbr  fish  she  did  not  choose  to  give 
money — venison  was  accordingly  sent  up  on  such 
occasions  from  the  park  at  Wimpole,  and  this  she 
took  in  her  carriage  to  a  fishmonger's  at  Temple- 
bar,  enrhanging  it  for  the  daindes  required  by  ner 
extravagant  company.— May,  1791. 
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Death  op  a  Russian  Navtgator.— The  papers 
announce  the  decease  of  Admiral  de  KroseDstern,  a 
celebrated  Russian  navigator,  who  achieved  a  ret^ 
tation  almost  as  great  as  that  of  Capt  Cook.  He 
entered  the  naivy  early  in  life,  and  soon  discovered, 
besides  the  nossession  of  nautical  sidll,  a  compre- 
hensive mind.  During  several  years  service  in  Uie 
East  Indies,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  trade  in  furs,  between  the  Russian 
possessions  on  the  Nortwest  coast  of  America 
and  China,  and  on  his  return  to  his  country,  pro- 
posed to  hiagovemment  an  expedition  to  faivor  the 
project  The  idea  was  not  well  received  at  ftrst,  but 
on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  it  re- 
ceived his  favorable  consideration.  Two  vessels 
were  given  him  accordingly,  the  one  named  Nedesk- 
da  or  the  Hope,  was  commanded  by  Krusenstem, 
aad  the  other,  called  the  Neva,  was  placed  under  the 
orders  of  the  Prince  Lisanscey.  The  expedition 
was  absent  several  years,  and  many  important  dis- 
eoveries  were  made  through  its  instrumentality. 
From  one  of  the  isles  of  Mendoca,  the  Admiral 
brought  away  a  French  sailor  of  the  name  of  Jo- 
seph Cabris,' whose  extraordinarv  adventures,  some- 
thmg  in  the  style  of  those  recorded  in  Typee,  made 
him  for  a  long  time  the  lion  of  Paris.  In  1815 
Krusenstem  was  charged  with  a  new  expedition 
round  the  world,  with  the  special  purpose  of  exam- 
ining Behrisg's  Straits,  and  finding  a  northwest 
passage.  His  vo3rage8  iiave  been  published  exten- 
sively and  are  ikmiliar  to  most  readers.  He  died 
on  tne  6th  of  October,  1846,  at  St  Petersburg^, 
highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen. 

Amkcdotb  op  the  pirst  Lord  Holland. — Step. 
Fox  was  so  much  indebted,  that  after  many  entreat- 
ies, he  obtaimed  20,00(M.  fnom  his  father  to  pay  his 
debts.  Accordingly,  he  summoned  all  his  creditors 
to  meet  him  the  ensuing  morning,  as  he  was  to  dis- 
charge their  bills.  The  evening,  however,  in  which 
he  received  his  money,  he  repaired  to  Almack's  and 
showed  the  20,000^.  which  was  til  in  bank  notes,  to 
George  Selwyn,  informing  him  at  the  same  time 
for  what  purpose  he  had  received  that  sum  of  his 
lathery  ueorge  laid  him  a  considerable  bet,  he 
would  not  take  a  &rthing  of  it  out  of  the  house 
again.  Stephen  was  only  a  looker  on  for  a  consid- 
erable time;  but  being  at  length  elevated  with 
liquor,  he  began  to  shake  his  elbow,  and  in  a  few 
hours  lost  the  whole  sum,  as  Geoi^ge  Selwyn  had 
predicted.~J^ne,  1781. 

Thunder  ahd  Josrice. — The  danger  of  hasty 
judgment  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following 
incidem : 

**  A  noble  lady  of  Fk)rence  lost  a  valuable  pearl 
necklace,  and  a  young  girl  who  waited  upon  her 
was  accused  of  the  theft.  As  she  solemnly  denied 
the  charge,  she  was  put  to  the  torture.  Unable  to 
support  the  terrible  mfliction,  she  acknowledged 
that  she  was  guilty,  and  without  ftirther  trial  was 
kung.  Shortly  afterwards  Florence  was  visited  by 
a  tremendous  storm,  and  a  thunderbolt  fell  upon  a 
figure  of  justice  on  a  lofty  coliunn  and  split  the 
head  to  the  scales,  one  of  which  fell  to  the  ground, 
with  it  the  ruins  of  a  magpie*s  nest  containmg  the 
peari  necklace." 

Ajiecdotb  of  George  the  Fiest. — The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  had  been  very  serviceable  to 
government,  and  the  King  told  the  Minister  he  was 
willing  to  give  him  some  mark  of  iavor  for  his 
good  offices.  "  What  should  you  like  to  have  V 
said  the  Minister  to  his  Lordship.  "J  Red  Ribbon 
and  a  Star  would  make  a  great  figure  in  the  city," 
replied  the  Mayor;  **  1  want  no  pecuniary  Iavor." 


The  request  was  so  modest  thait  the  IVRnister  ven- 
tured to  assure  the  cit  that  he  would  soon  be  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath;  but  when  the  King  was  in- 
formed of  the  request,  *'No,"  savs  his  Majesty, 
*'  VK  wear  that  order  owrtdoet^  and  tnis  Mayor  was  a 
footman!  but  if  he  will  accept  of  the  Hsk  Peerage, 
we  will  make  him  a  Lord," 

Valuable  Inventioii— New  Life-Boat. — Mr. 
Houldsworth,  Governor  of  Dartmouth,  has  invent- 
ed a  boatr— or  rather  a  plan  for  fitting  up  ship's 
boats— of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  incapable  of 
einking  in  the  most  tempestuous  sea,  if  the  load  is 
not  greater  than  the  calculation  of  the  displacement 
of  air  the  means  adopted  for  supporting  the  boat 
and  persons  who  may  l>e  in  danger  by  shipwreck,  or 
from  any  other  cause.  A  trial  of  the  plan  has  re- 
cently been  made  at  Woolwich  with  one  of  the 
boats  built  at  the  dock-yard  on  a  plan  of  Lord  J. 
Hay,  C.  B.,  at  present  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
riven  to  Captain  Henderson,  C.  B.,  commander  of 
the  Sidon  steam-fhgate,  on  his  Lordship's  ceasing  to 
be  Captain-Superintendent,  pro  tern,  of  Woolwich 
dock-yard.  The  boat  measures  ihirhr-two  feet  in. 
length  by  five  broad  in  the  centre,  ana  weighs  nine 
cwt  On  the  inside,  all  round,  under  the  cross- 
beams, were  fixed  simply  with  cord,  which  could  be 
efiected  in  a  few  minutes,  ten  hermetically-sealed 
tubes  formed  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  each  six 
feet  long  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  calculated  to 
support  five  cwt,  without  sinking,  although  the  boat 
was  filled  with  water.  On  the  boat  being  dropped 
into  the  water,  a  plug  was  withdrawn  from  her  bot- 
tom, and  she  was  allowed  to  fill  with  water.  Three 
persons  then  stood  over  the  ankles  in  water  on  her 
cross-beams,  but  they  could  not  bring  her  down. 
Five  hundred  weight  of  iron  was  then  lowered  into 
her,  which  she  supported  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
the  three  persons  m  addition  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
side,  sinking  it  about  six  inches  under  water,  with- 
out the  boat  showing  any  inclination  to  sink,  but 
righting  herself  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  ene- 
rimentswere  made  in  the  presence  of  numerou^dis- 
tinguished  naval  officers,  master  shipwrights,  dtc. 

KoME. — According  to  official  returns  vx  the  year 
1846.  the  city  of  Rome  is  divided  into  54  parishes, 
inhabited  by  35,988  fhmilies.  There  are  41  bisbqps, 
1533  priests,  2845  monks,  and  1472  nuns.  The 
Jews,  who  are  about  from  8000  to  10,000,  are  not 
comprised  in  this  census.  The  whole  population  in 
1837  was  156-552;  in  1840,  154,632:  in  1845, 167,- 

160;  and  in  1846,  170,199. 

• 

Hot  and  Cold  Blast-Iron. — A  corropondent  In 
Newcastle  writes  as  follows:  "  Mr.  R.  Stephenson, 
the  eminent  engineer,  has  been  making  a  series  ox 
experiments  upon  the  relative  strength  of  hot  and 
cold  blast  iron,  the  result  of  which  will  be  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  iron  trade.  Hitherto  cold 
blast  iron  has  brought  a  higher  price,  and  has  been 
considered  in  every  respect  superior  to  hot  bla^ 
Previous,  however,  to  the  construction  of  the  high 
level  bridge  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  intended  to 
connect  the  York  and  Newcastle  with  the  Newcastle 
and  Berwick  Railway,  Mr.  Stephenson  caused  more 
than  one  hundred  experiments  to  be  made  with  the 
various  sorts  of  pig  iron,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  to  prove  that  the  hot  blast  is  superior  to  cold, 
in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  seven ;  and,  moreover, 
that  pig  iron,  No.  3,  is  belter  than  No.  I,  which  up 
to  this  time,  has  sold  muchh^er  in  the  market" 

Death  op  Michelbt. — The  Paris  papers  an- 
nounce the  death  of  the  celebrated  histonan  Miehe- 
let,  whose  late  work,  called  "  Priests,  Women  and 
Families,''  excited  so  much  attention. 
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Death  of  the  Swedibh  Poet  Tgoner. — ^The  cele- 
brated Dr.  EsiaB  Tegner,  Bishop  of  Wexio,  in  Swe- 
den, died  at  the  Episcopal  Palace  in  the  said  city, 
on  the  dd  instant,  a)^  sixty-four,  having  been  born 
on  the  I3th  of  November,  ITSSl 

EItabushment  of  an  Engush  Joornal  in  Rome* 
— An  English  newspaper  has  just  been  started  in 
Rome.  It  is  entitled  the  Raman  Advertiser,  and  ap- 
pears once  a  week.  The  editor  is  a  Mr.  Hemans, 
bat  the  proprietors  appear  to  be  all  Italians. 

Redbemino  t^e  Time. — Coming  hastily  into  a 
chamber,  I  had  almost  thrown  down  the  crystal 
hour- glass.  Fear,  lest  I  had,  made  me  grieve  as  if 
I  had  broken  it;  bat  alas!  how  much  precious  time 
have  I  cast  away  without  any  regret !  The  hour- 
glass was  but  crystal— each  hour  a  pearl ;  that,  but 
light  to  be  broken — this,  lost  outright ;  that,  casual^, 
this  done  wilfully.  A  better  hour-^lass  might  be 
bought,  but  lime,  lost  once,  is  lost  forever ! — Thas 
we  grieve  more  for  toys  than  treasures.  Lord,  give 
me  an  hour-glass  not  to  be  by  me  but  in  me. 
TTsach  me  to  number  my  days.  An  hour-glass  to  turn 
me,  1%at  I  may  turn  my  heart  to  wisdom, — PuJUer, 

An OLING. — ^Plutarch  tells  a  very  amusing  story  of 
Marc  Antony  who  was  a  keen  angler.  One  day 
while  Cleopatra  and  he  were  indulging  in  this  sport, 
he  was  unusually  unsuccessful.  Hurt  at  this  disap- 
pointment in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  he  gave 
secret  orders  to  some  of  his  fishermen,  to  dive  under 
the  water,  and  to  fasten,  unseen,  to  his  hook,  some 
some  of  the  finest  and  largest  fishes,  still  alive,  and 
which  they  had  latelv  taken  in  their  nets.  With 
nice  execution,  they  obeyed  his  orders.  Every  time 
he  drew  up  his  line,  he  succeeded.  Cleopatra,  in 
rapturous  language  extolled  his  art,  his  address,  and 
his  fortune. — Acquainted,  however,  with  the  artifice 
he  was  using  she  had  recourse  to  the  ingenious  coun- 
termine of  ^siring  one  of  her  own  attendants  to  dive 
secretly,  and  attach  to  his  hook  a  large  dried  Pontic 
finUL  At  last,  when  pulling  up  the  line,  at  the  sight 
of  the  heavy  salted  fish,  the  spectators  expressed  their 
surprise  by  a  loud  laugh.  Antony  did  not  relish  the 
joke,  and  seemed  highly  displeased.  The  Ctueen 
observing  him  in  this  mood,  immediately  took  him 
in  her  arms,  and  fondly  exclaimed,  "  leave^  dear  gen- 
eral^ angling^  to  us  pretty  princesses  of  Pharos  find 
Canopus ;  your  game  is  cities,  kingdoms  and  provin- 
ces," 

Wellington  and  Father  Mathew. — ^Welling- 
ton, the  hero  of  blood,  got  more  than  two  millions  of 
the  national  money ;  and  half  the  cities  of  the  em- 

Sire  are  decorated  with  pillars  and  statues  raised  to 
im  whilst  living. — ^Who  could  compare  a  Welling- 
ton and  a  Mathew  ?  the  victor  of  blood  and  the  vic- 
tor of  peace  1  Who  could  place  in  the  same  class 
the  leader  who  dried  the  orphan's  tear  and  hushed 
the  cry  of  widows,  and  him  whose  glory  was  erected 
on  crushed  and  withering  limbs— on  thousands  of 
stark,  ghastly,  mangled  corpses — and  whose  praises 
were  drowned  in  the  shrieks  of  miserable  mothers, 
wives  and  daughters  1  Who  could  contrast  the  man 
of  blood  with  me  man  of  peace  7  Why,  then,  let  it 
be  written  now,  to  be  remembered  in  after  ages,  that 
a  Wellington  received  a  hundred  times  more  from 
his  country  than  a  Mathew — the  one  for  slaughter- 
ing thousands  of  Frenchmen,  the  other  for  elevating 
and  purifying  millions  of  bis  own  people.  How 
posterity  will  scorn  our  boasted  civilization  I—Scot- 
Usk  Temperance  Review, 


New  Work  by  Kohl. — ^The  indefatigable  J.  G. 
Kohl,  whose  various  books  of  travel  are  so  well 
known,  has  just  published  a  work  on  the  duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  It  must  not  be  ima- 
gined that  the  political  events  now  exciting  general 
attention  respecting  these  countries  have  had  any 
influence  in  calling  forth  the  present  book.  The 
author  does  not  even  allude  to  the  subject.  It  treats 
fully  of  the  country,  its  inhabitants,  their  mode  of 
lifb,  and  their  character.  The  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people,  their  amusement  and  various  sports, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  are  related  in  a  graphic  man- 
ner ;  nor  are  their  superstitions  and  sagcn  forgotten. 
The  accounts  of  the  illness  which  appear  at  certain 
seasons  among  plants  as  well  as  among  men,  are 
very  interesting. 

The  Poet  Freiliorath.— The  poet  Freiligrath, 
has  Just  published  a  volume  of  translations  ttom 
the  English  poets.  Mrs.  Hemans,  whom  we  have 
always  found  a  great  favorite  in  Germany,  and 
whose  portrait  faces  the  title-page  of  this  collection, 
has  contributed  no  small  number  of  poems.  From 
the  works  of  Miss  Landon,  Southey,  Tennyson,  Ebe- 
nezer  Elliot,  Barrv  Cornwall,  Longfellow,  and  others, 
characteristic  selections  have  been  made ;  and  the 
excellence  of  Freiligrath*s  earlier  translations  would 
be  for  us  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  successful  per- 
formance of  what  he  has  here  undertaken,  even  nad 
we  not  seen  the  work  itself.  Tennyson's  Oodiva 
pleases  us  particularly.  It  is  rendered,  as,  indeed, 
all  the  pieces  are,  with  perfect  ease ;  there  is  a  choice 
of  expression  throughout,  and  a  flowing  sweemess 
in  the  versification,  which  are  very  delightful.  Thus 
it  is  when  the  true  poet  becomes  translator. 

SCRAPS  FROM  PUNCH. 

A  Great  Comfort. — A  tremendous  fog  on  the  3d 
rendered  the  Wellington  Statue  quite  invisible. 

HoRsfe-RADiSH  FOR  THE  MiLLioN. — Among  the 
enormous  benefits  of  Free  Trade,  is  a  tremendous 
influx  of  horse-radish,  which  is  arriving  daily  by 
ship-loads  at  the  Custom  House.  Getting  the  horse- 
radish is  one  step  towards  getting  the  roast  beef  to 
eat  with  it  This  is  like  a  friend  of  ours  who  has 
got  a  banker's  book,  and  now  wants  nothing  to  make 
it  complete  but  a  large  balance. 

A  Brotherly  Difference. — A  provincial  paper 
says,  *  There  is  a  sensible  difference  between  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Grantley  Rerkeley  and  his  brother.* 
It  is  the  only  thing,  then,  in  the  difference  between 
them,  that  is  sensible. 

Arrival  in  the  Metropolis. — A  block  of  granite 
from  Scotland.  It  has  joined  a  select  circle  in  Tra- 
folgar  Square,  previous  to  settling  at  the  foot  of  the 
Nelson  Column. 

Usherino  in  a  Joke. — No  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  notices  of  persons  wishing  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  attorneys  were  {x^sted  on  the  first  day  of 
terms  in  the  Court  of  Clueen's  Bench.  A  wag — 
the  senior  usher,  we  believe — ^wrote  in  pencil  at  the 
end  of  the  notice,  "Please  to  take  care  of  your  pock- 
ets." 

A  Pretty  Ioea.— A  young  lady,  who  is  partial 
to  silk  stockings,  declares  that  she  is  rejoiced  at 
Professor  Schonbein's  discovery  of  gun  cotton ;  as 
cotton  will  now  be  generally  exploded. 

A  Difficulty  got  over. — A  day  or  two  since, 
the  Common  Sergeant  assured  the  Old  Bailey  Court 
that "  Alderman  Gibbs  was  as  sensible  a  man  as 
any  iu  I^ndon,  although  he  was  an  Alderman." 
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Ought  he  not  to  have  some  testimonial  for  remain- 
ing "sensible"  under  such  trying  difficulties 'J  How 
many  Aldermen  sink  under  them ! 

O'Connell's  Two  Buckets. — A  day  or  two  sincei 
at  Conciliation  Hall,  Mr.  O'Connell  said, '  My  heart 
is  full  for  Ireland'  May  not  an  agitator's  heart  and 
his  pocket  be  sometimes  like  two  buckets  at  a  well ; 
the  one  becoming  '  full '  as  the  other  becomes  empty  1 

Sigh  a  Gettim  Up.— The  Earl  of  Stair  is  to  be 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle.  We  congratulate 
Stair  on  being  about  to  take  an  additional  step. 

NewJnsurance  Office. — A  new  Insurance  Office 
is  to  be*started  to  protect  ladies  from  the  casualties 
of  cotton.  The  rates  will  be  low,  having  been 
drawn  exceedingly  fine,  in  order  that  the  commonest 
article  of  female  apparel  may  have  the  full  benefit 
of  Insurance.  Crowns  will  be  insured  at  so  much  a 
dozen ;  and  ladies'  workboxes  will  be  charged  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  danger  they  may  conceal- 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  number  of  balls  of 
cotton  they  may  contain.  The  Anti-Explosive  Cot- 
ton Insurance  Office  states  in  its  prospectus,  that  it 
is  started  expressly  toprevent  ladies  being  blown  up 
by  their  husbands.  This  appeal  cannot  fail  to  in- 
sure its  success ;  every  mamed  lady  is  sure  to  sub- 
scribe. 

Punch's  Amende  Honorable. — Some  weeks  ago. 
Punch  read  a  letter  addressed  to  his  Monaghan 
tenantry  by  John  Evelyn  Shirley,  M.P.  He  com- 
mented on  that  letter,  which  purported  to  be  an 
answer  to  applications  for  advice  and  assistance, 
but  which  really  resolved  itself  into  an  exhortation 
to  pay  rent  He  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Shirley  but 
his  letter.  His  comments  had  reference  to  that  only. 
On  the  face  of  it  the  letter  justified  the  comments. 
He  is  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  Mr.  Shirley 
has  no  right  to  the  place  which  Punchy  judging  him 
by  his  letter,  assigned  to  him.  Mr.  Shirley  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  good  landlord,  residing  on  his  Irish 
property  four  months  of  every  year — to  have  been 
supplying  his  tenants  with  Indmn  meal  for  the  last 
twelvemonth,  at  a  rate  below  market  price,  and — 
not  wanting  lor  the  aid  of  Gtovemment  Acts— to 
have  given  his  agent  directions  to  set  the  poor  on 
his  estate  to  work.  For  several  weeks  every  dis- 
tressed tenant  and  cottier  has  been  employed  at  a 
rate  ranging  from  a  shilling  to  sixteen  pence  a  day. 

Punch  reffrets  that  Mr.  Shirley's  letter  was  not 
more  carefully  expressed,  or  that,  being  so  loosely 
expressed,  it  was  made  public.  Mr.  Shirley  acts 
like  a  good  landlord,  but  writes  like  a  bad  one. 
Punch  judged  him  by  his  writing,  not  knowing  him 
by  his  acts.  If  he  be  what  our  informant  describes 
him,  he  does  his  duty.  This  is  a  virtue  in  Ireland, 
and  Punch  recognizes  it  as  such,  in  Mr.  Shirley's 
case,  with  cordial  pleasure.  The  rare  discovery  of 
a  good  landlord  in  Ireland  reconciles  Punch  to  the 
still  rarer  discovery  of  a  harsh  judgment  in  him- 
self, 

REauisiTE  Returns. — Among  the  railway  bills 
that  will  submitted  to  parliament  next  session,  it 
would  be  as  well  if  there  were  all  the  surgeon's  bills 
and  bills  for  manslaughter  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  railway  negligence. 

Pitt  the  Poor  Statue. — ^A  blind  man's  dog  has 
been  considerately  engaged  by  Sir  fVederick  Trench 
to  lead  the  Wellington  Statue  about  town  the  moment 
it  loses  its  site. 

Abundance  of  Food. — ^The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
wonders,  there  is  such  a  fuss  made  about  the  bad 
potatoes, when  pine-apples  may  be  bought  so  chraply. 
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Memorial  op  the  Battle  op  Flodden  Field. — 
A  few  yards  within  the  gale  of  Selkirk  churchyard, 
and  on  the  left  of  the  carriage  road  to  the  church, 
there  is  a  small  stone  that  marks  the  spot  where  lies 
interred  Peter  Fletcher,  who  died  in  lo45.  He  was 
grandson  of  Andrew  Fletcher,  the  hero  who  carried 
off*  the  English  standard  fix)m  the  fatal  field  of  Flod- 
den. The  flag,  which  is  now  a  thing  of  shreds,  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  incorporation  of  weavers, 
to  which  trade  Fletcher  belonged ;  and  though^  on 
former  da3rs  it  was  annually  carried  round  the 
marches,  it  is  now  brought  out  onlv  on  very  extraor- 
dinary  occasions.— JTe^sa  Chronicle. 
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WILLIAM  III.  AND  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1688. 


iTha  Mmnpujlnc  pltb  UliuRitt*  u  Inpntulcnnt 
,     (hahIie«70fWUUuit  in.,vhlsb  tuf  tOj  ^iftM  tlH(. 
bwini  lirltf  ud  llnl7  ikttch  of  Aagmt  tpoeh  of  (b*  En- 


jHt  thm  ollui 

111*  king,  Itbbt  »•  |>uui    niiimuw,  ~  lu    ■>>»»,  . 

bUUtarilM  BajHiWhiehdHUMUi*  blaof  Jimu  U 
lUoDudMriBC  Ml  tn»pa,tbgUi«wM*xpaHd  totUflnar 
Wau  XU-plHu  nf  tfai  tiimiT,  Ktdob  hid  bm  pnrpiHlr 
plut«d^iiulhl>p<noB,ud  ftiou  ud  tm  hixwi  mi* 
klllwl  b7hl(>Ut,>T*b«iBdi>f  tba  tntht  fluid  U<  liftl 
■koaldn,  nrr  Mti'lj  dwldlng  tba  dutldka  of  Englud,  by 
taUnt  tba  Ufil  of  ttai  prlmx  on  KlHiM  prowcu  utd  [iIddIiiIm 
WrlibBtlMinndiiwDdnt.  Th<  oouUmMlom  jnidiutd  bj 
.  M  unow  mn  WMpt  ki  Onolj  d(|>kl*d  Id  tbooouaUMMM  ud 
attUode  of  bl«  ImntdlUe  itMBduIi.  <}«MI*I  DonilM,  ud  th* 
jmigMrlarPortUad.  Tlit  nbjHt  If  Inm  tb>  n[l  ksim 
fngUafCi>w,aRar>lA>adcQil<>lu,HK)  huahl|bn;nM 
H  a  Uitoriod  falatiiis.— Edj 

At  the  erentftil  period  of  the  accession  of 
James  II.,  partiee  were  in  the  most  eztrs- 
ordinaiv  state  conceivable ;  the  oonntry, 
phTsically,  vaa  in  a  state  of  ease,  comfort,  I 
and  prOBperity.  Dnring  the  reign  of| 
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Charles  II.,  it  was  anqnestionably  disgrac- 
ed in  its  foreign  relations,  and  its  ling  a 
pensioner  of  the  "  grand  monarqae,"  as  he 
vas  then  styled.  The  absurd  and  mon- 
strous notions  of  royal  prerogative,  how- 
ever, cherished  by  Charles,  as  well  'as  the 
other  Stuarts,  and  the  disputes  with  his 

Earliamente  which  they  perpetnally  cansed, 
ad  one  great  and  salutary  effect.  The 
Commons  ncld  the  strings  of  the  national 
purse.  This  purse  the  absurd  and  profli- 
gate courses  of  Charles  induced  them  to 
keep  shut  daring  his  entire  disgracefnl 
reign.  Of  this  the  people  reaped  the  en- 
tire benefit.  They  cared  little  for  the 
'uabblcB  between  Charles  and  the  Whigs, 
whilst  taxes  were  thus  iept  light ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  though  the  king  was  in 
name  despotic,  it  was  only  a  name ;  the 
nation  kept  tbeir  money  in  their  own 
pockets ;  they  rapidly  recovered  fVom  the 
effects  of  the  confusion  of  the  civil  war,  and 
the  exactions  of  the  long  parliament,  who 
it  is  believed  expended  more  in  one  year, 
on  the  average,  than  Charles  II.,  when 
king,  was  able  to  obtain  in  three.  Thug, 
though  the  government  was  a  disgraceful 
one,  its  folly  and  weakness  left  the  people 
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at  liberty  to  prosper,  amidst  tbe  absurdities 
of  their  mlers,  and  a  despot  who  could  not 
extort  taxes  was  found  to  be  much  less  of 
a  burden  than  a  parliament  that,  under  the 
name  of  "  Liberty,"  removed  the  burden  of 
imposts  from  the  land,  and  invented  and 
established  an  ''  Excise." 

If,  however,  the  bodily  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  people  were  excellent  when 
James  II.  succeeaed  his  brother,  their  spi- 
ritual state  was  just  the  reverse  ;  the  king- 
dom was  split  into  a  variety  of  religious 
sects,  and  parties,  mostly  hostile  to  each 
Qther,  and  mostly  stained  by  tenets  of  in- 
tolerance, theological  hatred,  and  persecu- 
tion. First,  there  was  the  Catholic  party, 
consisting  of  men  who,  amidst  all  the  cruel- 
ties of  preceding  reigns,  had,  under  the 
Tudors  even,  adhered  to  the  andent  faith. 
The  English  church  was  itself  split  into 
three  parties;  there  were  the  non-jurors, 
men  Papists,  in  all  but  the  name,  in  their 
doctrines,  who  refused  to  take  the  oa^ 
prescribed  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  because 
it  suited  not  their  notions  of  sacerdotal 
power.  Again,  there  were  the  high-church- 
men, men  determined  upon  preserving  a 
despotic  power  for  the  church,  fond  of  its 
property,  as  well  as  its  doctrines,  and  for 
tbe  sake  of  both  determined  to  persecute 
dissent  of  all  sorts  to  the  death.  To  high- 
ohurdi  doctrine  and  tenets  of  persecution, 
quite  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  worst 
times  of  the  sway  of  Rome,  these  men 
added  the  dogmas  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resbtauce  to  kingly  power,  however 
^rannically  exercised ;  these  monstrosities 
ihey  made  a  part  of  what  they  called  catho- 
lic doctrine,  although  it  was  notorious  that 
until  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  such  no- 
tions had  never  been  heard  of  in  England, 
and  that  amount  the  names  of  those  who 
wrung  Magna-diarta  from  the  tyrant  John, 
are  those  of  various  prelates  of  the  Angli- 
can catholic  church,  whose  ri^ts  as  a  der- 
S'  are  there  stipulated  for.  Dbtinct  from 
ese  were  the  low-churchmen,  men  who 
kept  a  keen  eye  on  the  church  property, 
bat  who  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  arbi- 
trary doctrines  of  Laud  and  his  successors ; 
were  somewhat  latitudinarian  in  doctrine, 
and  who,  therefore,  being  themselves  stig- 
aiatiied  as  schbmatics,  had  naturally  a 
friendly  feeling  for  the  great  body  of  non- 
oonformifts  who  made  up  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  including  under  that  name  such 
grades  of  dissent,  and  thfi|y  were  not  few, 
Mihen  existed. 

8u«h  was  tbe  idiAoiia  iiate  of  tbe  na- 


tion when  James  II.  became  king.  Under 
his  brother,  the  church  had  obtained  ample 
opportunity  to  persecute  all  without  her 
pale,  and  the  covenanters  of  Scotland  and 
the  English  nonconformists  of  all  opinions 
had  suffered  accordingly.  Prosperous  and 
at  ease  in  their  worldly  affairs.  Englishmen 
had  been  for  years  tormented  with  plots 
and  executions  arising  out  of  religious  jea- 
lousy and  hatred ;  and  a  country  which 
might  have  been  a  paradise  was,  by  sheer 
intolerance,  made  to  resemble  something 
verv  much  the  reverse.  Sir  James  Macin- 
tosh, indeed,  admits  in  hb  treatise  that 
there  b  reason  to  believe  that  both  Charies 
and  James  Stuart  were  more  tolerant  than 
those  around  them.  This,  however,  b  a 
point  that  must  ever  be  in  dispute.  If 
Charles  did  not  approve,  he  permitted  per- 
secution, the  most  norrible,  to  be  practised 
by  his  counsellors  and  bbhops.  If  James, 
as  we  believe,  was  a  sincere  catholic,  it  b 
difficult  to  believe  how,  at  that  period,  he 
oould  eschew  persecution  ;  especially  if  it 
be  true,  as  Macintosh  asserts  (Treatise  on 
the  affairs  of  Holland),  that  James  actually 
offered  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  detain  as  a  pri- 
soner the  Prince  of  Orange,  then  hb  visitor, 
provided  this  atrocious  step  would  ensure 
ruin  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  Holland ! 
When  James  was  fairly  seated  on  the 
throne,  however,  a  mightv  change  was  im- 
mediatelv  felt.  Despite  the  attempts  made 
to  excluae  him,  on  account  of  hb  open  pro« 
fession  of  the  religion  of  Rome,  it  b  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  on  the  whole  popular 
on  his  accession.  Though  imprudent  as  a 
politician,  he  was  a  man  of  business,  and 
well  managed  the  ordinary  routine  of  a 
government.  Of  hb  prerogative  his  notions 
were  every  whit  as  aosurd  as  those  of  the 
rest  of  his  family.  He  believed  himself 
absolute  by  divine  right ;  and  he  soon  took 
occasion  to  show  that  he  was  not  the  man 
to  let  his  kindy  powers  sleep  in  abeyance. 
He  immediately  displayed  the  same  hatred 
of  parliaments  that  characterised  his  bro- 
ther. Sooth  to  say,  however,  so  long  had 
the  people  been  accustomed  to  hear  these 
doctrines  from  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the 
press,  that,  had  it  not  oeen  for  the  crueltieB 
that  followed  Monmouth's  rebellion,  there 
seems  too  much  reason  to  suppose  Jaraea 
might  have  run  a  career  very  aifferent  from 
that  to  which  he  was  destined.  The  atro- 
cities of  Jeffreys  and  Kirke  in  the  West  of 
Elngland,  after  the  rout  of  Sedgmoor,  Sir 
James  Macintosh  accounts,  and  properly 
aooounts,  to  be  one  of  tbe  leading  oaoMt 
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•f  the  zerolttiioii.  The  foUowing  is  hb 
acoonnt  of  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  and  we 
may  premise  that  it  affords  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  entire  proceedings  daring  what  was 
well  termed  ^'  the  Uoodj  campaign." 

**  She  Mud  in  her  defence  that  she  knew  Mr. 
ffiekesto  be  a  Presbvterian  cleigyman,  and  thonght 
he  had  absconded,  Wanse  there  were  warrants 
o«t  against  him  on  (hat  account    All  the  acts  of 
eonoAlBieflt  which  were  ui^  as  proofs  of  her 
intentional  breach  of  law  wera  reconcilable  with 
the  defence.    Orders  had  been  issued,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolt,  to  seize  <  all  disafl^ted  and 
sn^picioos  persons,  especially  all  nonconformist 
Binisters.'     And  Jeffreys,  himself,  unwittingly 
strengthened  her  ease  by  dedbrifUj^  his  conTiction 
that  all  Presbyterians  liad  a  hand  in  the  rebellion. 
He  did  not  go  thiovgh  the  foimality  of  repealing 
so  probable  a  defence  to  the  jury !    They,  how- 
ever, hesitated ;  they  asked  the  chief -justice  whe- 
ther it  were  as  much  treason  to  receive  Hickes 
before  as  after  conviction  ?    He  told  them  it  was, 
which  was  literally  true ;  but  he  wilfully  conceal- 
ed from  them  that  by  the  law,  such  as  it  was,  the 
seeeiver  of  a  tnutor  ooold  not  be  brought  to  trial 
till  the  principal  traitor  had  been  convicted  or  oat- 
iawed ; — a  provision,  indeed,  so  manifestly  neces- 
sary to  justice  that,  without  the  observance  of  it, 
Hickes  might  be  acquitted  of  treason,  after  Mrs. 
lisle  had  been  executed  for  harboring  him  as  a 
traitor.    Four  judges  looked  silently  on  ^is  sup- 
pression of  truth,  wnich  produced  the  pame  effect 
with  positive  klsehood,  and  allowed  the  limits  of 
a  barbarous  law  to  be  overpassed,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy an  aged  woman  for  an  act  of  charity.    The 
jury  retired,  and  remained  so  long  in  deliberation 
as  to  provoke  the  wralh  of  the  chief-justice! 
When  they  returned  into  court,  they  expressed 
flieir  doubt  whether  the  prisoner  knew  that  Hickes 
had  been  in  Monmouth's  army;  the  chief-justice 
aasnred  them  tfaat  the  |Mroof  was  complete.   Three 
times  they  repeated  their  doubts;  the  chief-justice 
as  often  reiterated  bis  declaration  with  growing 
impatience  and  rage.    At  this  critical  moment  of 
the  last  appeal  of  the  jury  to  the  court,  the  de- 
fenceless female  at  the  bar  made  an  effort  to  speak. 
Jeffreys,  taking  advantsge  of  formalities,  instantly 
■ileneed  her,  and  the  jury  were  at  length  overawed 
into  a  verdict  of  *  guilty  r   He  then  broke  out  into 
a  needless  insult  to  the  stroDgest  aiiectioos  of 
aature,  saying  to  the  iury,  <  Gentlemen,  had  I 
been  amon|r  you,  and  if  she  had  been  my  own  l 
mother,  I  snould  have  fouAd  her  guilty  V    On  the  I 
next  morning,  when  he  had  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  death,  he  could  not  even  then  alM^n  from 
invectives  against  the  Presbyterians,  of  whom  be 
mpposed  Mre.  Lisle  to  be  one :  yet  mixing  artifioe 
with  his  fury,  he  tried  to  lure  her  into  discoveries 
by  ambigaoas  ^rsses,  which  might  excite  her 
hopes  of  life,  without  pledging  him  to  obtain  par- 
ion.    He  directed  that  she  shouki  be  burrud  alive 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day ;  but  the  cleigy 
of  the  cathedral  of  Winchester  soccessfuUy  inter- 
ceded for  an  interval  of  three  days.    This  mierval 
Ipve  time  for  aa  applicatioa  to  the  king."—- Vol. 
m  p.  sa. 


An  application  to  the  king ! — ^vain  was 
the  application,  for  here  the  nndoobted 
cruelty  of  James  appeared  in  its  bloodiest 
hues.  The  king  declared  that  '^  he  would 
not  reprieve  her  for  a  day  !"  He  would  not 
even  change  the  horrid  punishment  into  he- 
heading,  until  precedents  had  been  soudit 
out,  and  strong  interest  exdted !  The 
cause  of  all  this  hatred  was  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles 
I.  The  poor  lady,  herself,  had  always  been 
kind  to  the  royalists  at  that  period,  and  it 
will  hardly  be  believed  that  her  son  had 
actually  served  in  the  king's  army  against 
Monmouth,  and  had  helped  to  quell  the 
very  rebellion,  on  account  of  which  his  aged 
mother  was  put  to  death. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  ill-concerted  and 
worse-conducted  enterprise  of  Monmouth, 
James  felt  himself  strong  upon  his  throne, 
and  lost  no  time  in  setting  about  his  radi 
and  arbitrary  design  of  forcing  upon  the 
kingdom  a  religion,  which,  thou^  it  was 
his  own,  he  well  knew  was,  for  various 
reasons,  good  or  bad,  odious  to  a  great  ma- 
jority of  his  people.    He  now  set  about  it 
with  his  usual  rashness  and  total  want  of  all 
politic  or  prudential  oonnderations.      Of 
his  own  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith  he 
had  never  made  mudi  of  a  secret.     For 
that  he  was  too  honest ;  for  that  James  wiB 
in  disposition  sincere  his  worst  enemies 
never  denied.     Not  content,  however,  wittr- 
cdebrating  mass  in  great  pomp ;   with  ad- 
mitting a  nuncio  or  envoy  from  the  pope  ; 
and  with  tiring  to  f<^oe  napists  into  the 
universities  bv  suspending  the  college  stat- 
utes, he  set  aoout  converting  all  his  minis- 
ters and  courtiers ;  and  it  was  soon  under- 
stood that  the  easiest  and  shortest  path  to 
promotion  was  to  be  presented  at  court  as 
a  recent  convert  to  Romanism.     The  scenes 
of  hypocrisy  that  then  took  place  exceeded 
all  that  had  occurred  since  the  Reformation, 
when  the  majority  of  the  nobles  became 
Protestants   under  Edward    VI.  ;    again 
Catholics  under  Mary,  and  Protestants  onoe 
more  at  the  bidding  of  Elisabeth.     All  the 
courtiers,  however,  were  not  thus  disgrace- 
fully pHable^  and  some  of  the  answers  made 
to  ^e  solioitatioiiB  of  the  royal  ag«its  in 
the  task  of  conversion,  as  recorded  by  Mao- 
intosh,  are  highly  amusing : — 

«  Mlddleton,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  stale,  a 
man  of  ability,  supposed  to  have  no  strong  princi- 
ples of  religion,  was  equally  inflexible.  The 
Gstbolic  divine  who  was  sent  to  him,  began  by  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  his  understaading  to  the  mys- 
tfsiimsifnftrinfi  of  tranihstMitininii    •Yoarkf4> 
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ship  (said  he)  believes  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.' 
^  Who  told  you  so  ."  answered  Middleton.  *  You 
are  come  here  to  prove  your  own  religion,  not  to 
ask  about  mine.'  The  astonished  priest  is  said  to 
nave  immediately  retired.  Sheffield  Earl,  of 
Mulgntve,  is  also  said  to  have  sent  away  a  monk, 
who  came  to  convert  him,  by  a  jest  upon  the 
same  doctrine.  *  I  have  convinced  myself,  (said 
he)  by  much  reflection,  that  God  made  man  ;  but, 
I  cannot  believe  that  man  can  make  God !' 
Colonel  Eirke,  from  whom  strong  scruples  were 
hardly  to  be  expected,  is  said  to  have  answered 
the  king's  desire  that  he  would  listen  to  catholic 
divines,l>y  declaring  that,  when  at  Tangier,  he  had 
engaged  himself  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  if 
ererhe  chan«d  his  religion,  to  become  a  Mahome- 
tan !  Lord  Churchill  (afterwards  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough), though  neither  insensible  to  the  kind- 
ness of  James,  nor  distinguished  by  a  strict  con- 
formity to  the  prece][)ts  of  religion,  withstood  the 
attempts  of  his  renerous  benefactor  to  brin^  him 
over  to  the  churcn  of  Rome.  He  said  of  himself 
*  that  though  be  could  not  lead  the  life  of  a  saint, 
he  was  resolved,  if  there  was  occasion  for  it,  to 
show  the  resolution  of  a  martyr!"— Vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

These  soenes  are  as  lamentable  as  they 
are  ludioroiui ;  hat  others,  more  important, 
were  to  be  superadded.     Besides  these  pri- 
vate attempts  to  torn  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple to  what  he  deemed  '^  the  right  way,"  the 
infatuated  monarch  was  now  determined  to 
commence  a  vigorous  and  open  system  of 
avault  upon  the  established  religion  of  his 
ODuntry;  which,  if  a  universal  toleration 
were  allowed,  would— he  told  D'Adda,  the 
papal  nuncio — ^be  the  first  to  fall.     In  pur- 
suanoe  of  this  design,  James,  idio  couldnot 
with  decency  claim  toleration  for  his  own 
faith,  without  extending  it  to  that  of  others, 
at  length  determined  to  publish  a  declara- 
tion of  indulgence,  which  should,  by  royal 
favor,  confer  upon  all  sectaries  the  privi- 
lege of  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way, 
and  after  their  own  conseienoe.     In  the 
language  of  this  declaration  he  took  high 
ground.   The  most  plausible  mode  woiSd 
have  been  to  have  assumed  this  power  as 
head  of  the  church.     This,  however,  he  did 
not  do ;  but  assumed  as  a  part  of  his  kingly 
prerogative,  adding,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
ef  the  sanction  of  parliament  as  soon  as  he 
should  cidl  one.     In  the  meantime  there 
was  no  one  to  question  the  legalitv  of  the 
document,  and  it  was  accordingly  di^ersed 
over  the  kingdom.     Bat  this  was  a  small 
part  of  the  royal  adventure.     Bv  the  act  of 
uniformity,  all  dissenters,  exercising  public 
worship,  were  subjected  to   divers  severe 
.pains  and  penalties.     To  oet  rid  of  this, 
4he  king  claimed  a  power  to  ^^diiroense,  with 


«ucii  wirs  in  cioe  of 


ityi  ol  which  he 


was  to  be  the  judge ;  founding  this  didm 
upon  some  precedents  of  penalties  remitted 
by  royal  interposition  in  some  former  time. 
Under  the  shape  of  a  perogative  of  mercy, 
this  was  in  truth  a  power  to  dispense  with 
all  law.  Pardon  is  an  interposition  for  an 
individual ;  but  this  was  a  cancelling  of  a  sta- 
tute by  exempting  all  from  its  enactments, 
and,  if  one  law  might  thus  be  neutralised 
and  nullified,  so  might  all.  The  bait, 
however,  at  first  took.  Some  of  the  perse- 
cuted dissenters  eagerly  took  advantage  of 
the  benevolence  thus  unexpectedly  extend- 
ed to  them,  and  addresses  of  thanks  from 
numerous  congregations  were  presented  to 
the  king,  who  encouraged  them  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  But  some  of  the  dis- 
senters from  the  first  suspected  the  real  de- 
sign, and  so  did  the  church  generally  ;  five 
of  the  most  pliable  prelates  only,  with 
some  of  their  clergy,  sending  addresses  to 
thank  the  king  for  ms  assurances  of  proteo- 
tion  for  their  rights.  The  universities,  and 
the  great  body  of  churchmen,  however,  took 
the  alarm,  and  the  king  was  warned  early 
that,  if  ho  expected  passive  obedience  from 
those  who  had  preached  it  to  others,  he 
would  find  himself  mistaken  ;  from  some 
of  the  judges  whom  he  consulted  as  to  his 
^'  dispensing  power,"  he  received  a  similar 
intrepid  warning.  Sir  John  Jones  told  him 
he  was  sorry  to  find  an  opinion  expected 
from  him,  *'  which  only  indigent,  ignorant, 
or  ambitious  men  could  ^ve."  James,  irri- 
tated at  this  plain  rebuff,  answered  he 
would  soon  find  twelve  judges  of  hb  opinion. 
"  Twelve  judges,  sir,"  replied  Jones,  "  you 
may  find,  but  hardly  twelve  lawyers." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that,  un- 
daunted by  the  open  resistance  of  the  uni- 
versities to  his  arbitrary  attempts  to  force 
Catholics  amongst  their  body,  and  by  the 
opposition  and  remonstrances  of  great  num- 
bers of  men,  the  wiser  and  more  moderate 
Catholics,  the  imprudent  king  renewed  his 
*'  declaration  of  indulgence,^'  and  issued  an 
order  that  it  should  be  read  from  the  pul- 
pit in  every  church  in  the  kingdom.     This 
step  was  the  really  decisive  one,  and  rapid- 
ly produced  all  that  followed.    The  bishops 
seeing  the  destruction  of  all  they  held 
dear,  now  clearly  menanced,  refiised    to 
obey,  and  petitioned  the  kins  to  revoke 
his  order.     Th6  king,  who  had  m  his  fiivor 
two  precedents — ^for  the  clergy  had  so  read 
the  declaration  on  the  Rye-house  Plot,  and 
his  brother's  apology  for  dissolving  his  last 
two  parliaments — refiised  ^e  prayer  of  the 
petiuott)  which  he  treated  as  a  Be^oui 
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libel.     Th^  Uflhops,  how6Ter,  peraeyered, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  ineensate  bigot 
and  his  besotted  council  had  the  amazing 
impnidenoe  to  commit  the  bishops  to  th^ 
Tower,  as  seditious  libelers.     This  incon- 
siderate outrage  turned  the  tide  of  opinion 
finally  against  James.     The  effect  was  pro- 
digious ;  for  the  spectacle  brpuffht,  as  it 
were,  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  reali- 
ties, all  the  old  tales  of  former  popish  cru- 
elty and  persecution.     '^  The  scene,"  says 
Sir  James,  ^'  seemed  to  be  a  procession  of 
martyrs.      Thousands  b^ged  their  blessing, 
some   ran   into   the  water   to  implore  it. 
Both  banks  of  the  Thames  were  lined  with 
multitudes,  who,  when  they  were  too  dis- 
tant to  be  heard,  manifested  their  feelings 
by  falling  on  their  knees,  and  raising  up 
their  hands,  beseeching  Heaven  to  guard  the 
sufferers  for  religion  and  liberty.     On  land- 
ing at  the  Tower,  several  of  the  guards 
knelt  down  to  receive  their  blessing,  whilst 
some,  even  of  the  officen^  yielded  to  the 
general  impulse."    Tiiis  would  have  been 
enough  for  most  men  ;  but  when  had  ever 
eealots    ^es,    or    bi^^ots    understanding  ? 
Jumes  was  resolved  to  try  the  bishops  for  a 
Ubel. 

From  this  hour  all  men  of  sense,  of  all 
opinions,  seemed  to  have  deemed  a  revo- 
lution as  certain  and  inevitable.     Even  the 


unanimity  of  alarm  and  hatred  with  which 
the  whole  British  people  now  viewed  the 
proceedings  of  the  king.     James,  however, 
was  totally  blind  to  his  fate.     The  birth  of 
a  prince  of  Wales,  at  this  critical  moment, 
would  have  given  him  a  happy  opportunity 
to   pardon  the  recusant    bishops.     As  it 
seemed  a  providential  interposition  in  his 
favor,  howQver,  he  only  made  it  an  argu- 
ment for    going  on.     The    bishond  were 
brought  to  trial  in  Westminster  Hall ;  they 
were  defended  boldly  and  unanswerably  by 
PoUexfen  and  Finch.     The  court  wavered. 
The  jury  took  heart — and  they  were  ac- 
quitted ! 

The  result  we  must  give  in  the  words  of 
Sir  James  Macintosh : — 

<  No  sooner  were  these  words  uttered  than  m 
loud  huzza  arose  from  the  audience  in  the  court, 
ft  was  instantly  echoed  from  without  by  a  shout 
of  joy,  which  sounded  like  a  crack  of  tne  ancient 
and  massy  roof  of  Westminster  Hall.  It  passed 
with  electrical  rapidity  from  voice  to  voice,  along 
the  infinite  multitude  who  waited  in  the  streets, 
reaching  the  Temple  in  a  few  minutes.  For  a 
short  time  no  man  seemed  to  know  vt^aast  he  was. 
No  business  was  done  for  hours.  The  solicitor-  • 
general  informed  Lord  Sunderland  in  the  presence 
of  the  nuncio,  that  never  within  the  memory  of 
man  had  there  been  heard  such  cries  of  applause . 
mingled  with  tears  of  joy.  "  The  acclamation,*^' 
says  Sir  John  Reresby,  **  were  a  very  rebeUiqn  of 
noise."    In  no  long  time  they  ran  to  the  camp  at- 


brutal  tool,  Jefl&eys,  sent  a  sec^t  messaire  ..       ,  ,     -  ... 

to  the  Tower  to  assure  the  bishops  This  "^""f^;  "'^^^J^^ .'•l^^  with  an  om.nou. 
t  \  •  1     .      '     .  i  voice  bv  the  soldiers  m  the  beannc  of  the  kmc. 

sorrow  and  hi,  jemces ;  and,  strange  to  i»-  Xon  beinrtoW  they  wereZ  iL^w'tlallf 
late,  amongst  the  visitors  of  the  imprisoned         -    -       **    -        '  -  •     - 


prelates  were  a  deputation  of  ten  noncon- 
formist ministers.  At  this  distance  of  time 
it  is  difficult  for  ordinary  minds  to  con- 
ceive under  what  motives  these  persecuted 
men  could  have  acted  thus,  on  this  occasion. 
This  church  had,  from  the  moment  of  the 
restoration,  spared  no  means,  nor  stopped 
i|t  any  cruelties,  to  deprive  all  dissenters 
of  every  remnant  of  toleration  or  refuge. 
In  Scotland  they  had  been  hunted  down 
like  wolves;  and  in  England  numbers  had 
been,  on  various  pretences,  exiled,  im- 
prisoned, and  put  to  death.  Yet  these 
men  made  common  cause  with  the  bishops, 
now  that  their  turn  was  come.  Nothing 
ean  aoeonnt  for  this  but  what  we  must  call 
the  unmanly  horror  with  which,  from  and 
after  the  time  of  Titus  Oates,  the  nation 
had  contemplated  the  slightest  mention  of 
poperv.  At  and  after  ^at  disgraceful 
period,  men  who  would  have  faced  a  battery 
ef  cannon,  became  children  at  the  very 
sound  of  a  ^'  popish  plot ;"  and  this  feel- 
it  was  which  at  last  completed  the 


the  bishops,  said,  with  an  ambiguity  probably, 
arising  from  confusion,  **  So  much  the  wprse  for 
them  !**  The  jury  were  everywhere  received  with 
the  loudest  acclamations :  hundreds  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  embraced  them  as  deliverers.  The 
bishops,  almost  alarmed  at  their  own  success,  es- 
caped from  the  huzzas  of  the  people  as  privately 
as  possible,  exhorting  them  **to  fear  God  and 
honor  the  kin^.**  Cartwri^ht,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
had  remained  m  court  during  the  trial,  unnoticed 
by  any  one  of  the  crowd  of  nobility  and  eentry, 
and  8prat  met  with  liule  more  resard;  the  former, 
in  going  to  his  carrtaee,  was  called  a  *'  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing,**  and  as  he  was  very  corpulent* 
the  mob  cried  out,  **  Boom  for  the  man  with  a 
Pope  in  his  belly !  They  bestowed  also  on  Sir 
William  Williams  very  mortifying  proofs  of  dis- 
respect."— ^Vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

This  scene  probably  determined  the  fu- 
ture great  soldier  and  statesman  Churchill, 
as  to  the  course  he  was  to  take.  If  it  did 
not,  the  following  scene,  which  was  the 
finale,  must  have  settled  the  question.  A 
written  test,  binding  those  who  took  it  to 
contribute  to  the  repeal  of  the  Penal  laws 
was  prepared,  and  this  tii^  dementated  king 
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was  impolitic  enoiigh  to    tender  to  tho 
aoldiers. 

**The  experiment,*'  says  Macintosh,  "was 
first  tried  on  Lord  Litohfields,"  and  all  who  hesi- 
tated to  comply  with  the  king's  commands  were 
ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms; — The  vltoU 
regiment,  except  two  captains  and  a  few  Catholic 
privates,  actnsulv  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
king  was  thnnderstrack ;  and,  after  a  gloomy 
mlence,  ordered  them  to  take  up  their  muskets, 
saying  that  he  should  not  again  do  them  the  honor 
to  consult  them/" 

They  returned  the  compliment  with  in- 
terest. The  events  that  at  once  followed ; 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  the 
desertion  of  the  unfortunate  sealot  by  the 
entire  nation ;  and  his  ultimate  flight  and 
abdication,  are  notorious.  One  striking 
circumstance  Sir  James  Macintosh  has  re- 
corded. Chief-Justice  Jeffreys,  when  dyin^ 
in  the  Tower  of  the  injuries  he  received 
from  an  avenging  people,  said  amongst 
other  things  that  *Mf  ne  had  made  die 
'  Western  Campaign'  as  bloody  as  those 
who  sent  him  would  have  had  it,  more 
Uood  would  have  been  spilled  !"  Whether 
this  miscreant  was  to  be  believed  even  in 
the  pangs  of  death  is  very  questionable : 
but  if  he  were,  this  reflects  a  deep  stain 
upon  the  character  of  James. 

That  as  an  accurate,  eloquent,  powerful 
and  spirited  disquisition  upon  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  periods  of 
oar  history  this  tract  must  always  hold  a 
high  station,  few  readers  will  be  disposed 
to  doubt.  It  has,  however,  one  great  fault 
of  omission.  Sir  James  has  no  doubt 
aven  us  as  the  fruits  of  a  most  careful  and 
historical  research,  a  vivid  and  striking  de- 
tail of  the  series  of  events  that  brought 
about  the  mnd  changes  of  1688  ;  but  he 
has  stopped  here.  He  has  copied  Sueto- 
nius rather  than  Tacitus.  We  have  a 
picture  of  facts  and  events  furnished  with 
all  the  nicety  and  life  of  the  Flemish 
school  of  painting ,  but  we  have  only  this. 
Sir  James  has  nefflected  the  philosophical 
province  of  the  historian  or  annalist ;  and 
shrunk  fh>m  laying  before  his  readers  a 
summary  of  the  characters  of  the  leading 
actors  in  this  extraordinary  drama,  and  of 
the  motives  which  actuated  them.  This  is 
an  omission  much  to  be  regretted  ;  because 
on  this  particular  portion  of  our  history 
few  readers  are,  we  suspect,  likely  to  supply 
it  for  themselves.  M  we,  however,  nold 
all  suppressions  or  omissions  of  the  veri- 
table to  be  ultimately  injurious  and  wrong, 
we  shall  not  denjrHmrselves  the  pleasure  of 


a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  which  are, 
in  our  opinion,  necessary  to  a  full  appre- 
hension of  truth. 

^  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  of 
writers  to  treat  the  Revolution  of  1688  as 
if  they  who  were  most  active  in  the  promo- 
tion of  that  great  event  were  influenced  by 
motives  of  the  purest  patriotism,  and 
dared  to  change  the  succession  to  a  throne 
solely  from  love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of 
arbitrary  power.  This  was  not,  however, 
the  case.  After  events  plainly  proved  it 
not  to  be  so  ;  and  hence  the  question  re- 
turns upon  us,  what  then  were  the  motives 
whidi  influenced  the  revolution  and  its  pro- 
moters? We  reply,  they  were  in  many 
instances  pecuniary  and  selfish,  and  not 
disinterested.  If  we  ask  ourselves  plainly 
what  brought  about  the  final  catastrophe, 
the  answer  is,  the  junction  of  the  church 
with  the  leading  Whigs,  and  the  junction 
of  these  asain  with  the  great  body  of  dis- 
senters. Now,  of  this  great  combination, 
which  for  the  moment  included  in  it  a  vast 
majority  of  the  country,  we  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  many  did  not  act  from  high  and 
holy  motives,  especially  amongst  the  non« 
conformists :  but  what  was  true  of  many^ 
was  not  true  of  most.  Who,  at  this  time, 
believes  that  the  church  was  influenced  in 
the  course  it  took  by  any  new  view  of  the 
value  of  free  institutions?  Who  will 
assert  that  even  the  leading  Whigs,  the 
Cavendishes,  the  Russels,  and  others  who 
were  the  actual  agents  in  bringing  over  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  were  so  influenced? 
The  truth  was,  a  huge  amount  of  property 
was  now  at  stake,  and  for  this  was  the 
game  mainly  played  by  numbers,  who, 
with  liberty  on  the  tongue,  had  something 
less  pure  at  heart.  If  James  could  pos- 
sibly have  succeeded  in  his  plans,  it  was 
clear  that  the  whole  of  the  ancient  ohurch- 
propertv,  including  the  immense  possessionB 
m  lay  hands,  as  well  as  the  estates  and 
tithes  still  enjoved  by  the  clergy,  must 
have  reverted.  Mary  and  Elisabeth  had 
preserved  theit*  thrones  by  acquiescing  in 
the  distribution  brought  about  by  the 
Reformation*  But  wiw  the  Reformation 
the  Stuarts  were  always  really  at  war,  and 
the  triumph  of  James  II.  would  have  been 
almost  tantamount  to  a  triumph  ow  the 
Protestant  Reformation  itself.  This  was 
felt  to  be  the  case.  In  such  event,  HoUand 
must  have  fallen  before  the  arms  of  Lodb 
XIV.;  Mud  Holland  and  England  severed 
from  the  cause,  what  must  have  been  tha 
fate  of  Protestant  Germany?    This 
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felt  to  be  the  real  yiew  of  affairs;  and 
henoe  the  janction  of  the  ^Vhig8,  who  held 
immense  parcels  of  impropriate  tithes  and 
abbey-lands,  with  the  church,  which  at  the 
moment  felt  its  own  property  in  jeopardy. 
Hence  also  the  janction  of  the  Tory  uni- 
versities ;  and  hence,  lastly,  the  junction 
of  the  persecuted  nonconformists  with  the 
other  three,  upon  the  principle  that  not 
only  liberty  in  England,  but  the  entire 
Protestant  cause  was  at  stake.  That  this 
was  a  true  view  on  the  part  of  the  noncon- 
formists, and  that  ihey  acted  a  truly  noble 
part,  we  of  course  mean  to  assert.  But 
this  measure  of  praise  we  cannot  assign  to 
all  the  other  actors.  When  we  see  men 
acting  thus,  who.  had  during  their  lives 
preached  intolerance  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  passive  obedience,  and  non-re- 
sistance to 

"  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  gOTtni  wxoog," 

we  must  look  about  for  other  motives,  and 
to  find  them  we  must  look  lower.  The 
truth  of  this  view  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
events  of  1688,  the  after  events  surely  con- 
firmed. As  soon  as  the  immediate  aanger 
had  passed,  numbers  who  had  acquiesced 
in  the  expulsion  of  James,  opposed  to  the 
end  the  liberal  and  Protestant  principles  of 
his  successor.  Such  stipulations  in  favor 
of  political  liberty,  as  had  been  agreed  to 
on  the  accession  of  William,  were  got  rid 


of  under  his  successors.  Triennial  parlia- 
ments were  auickly  made  septennial; 
placemen  readily  found  entrance  into  the 
house  of  commons ;  which  soon  merged  in 
itself  the  independence  of  the  crown,  which 
the  Stuarts  had  struggled  to  preserve,  but 
in  vain,  because  they  did  so  from  motives 
as  destitute  of  wbdom  as  of  virtue. 
Whilst  the  crown  continued  antagonistic 
with  the  house  of  commons,  the  liberties 
and  purses  of  the  people  were  secure  ;  be- 
cause the  commons'  interest  and  safety  lay 
in  withholding  supplies.  When,  after  the 
vain  attempts  of  William  to  preserve  it, 
the  independence  of  the  throne  really 
merged  in  the  two  houses,  profusion  went 
on  unchecked ;  the  fable  of  ^'  The  Sun, 
the  Wind,  and  the  Traveler"  was  ex- 
emplified: and  what  force  never  could 
effect,  bribery  produced.  These  con- 
siderations ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
Absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  Revolution 
was  in  the  end  destructive  of  the  salutary 
power  of  the  first  estate  in  the  realm.  The 
mixed  sway  of  *'  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons," continued  in  name  onlv. 

The  two  houses  became  independent  of 
the  crown  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  people 
on  the  other ;  and  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive powers  became  really  centered  in 
one  body;  an  anomaly  from  which  we 
may  date  the  evils  we  now  endure. 


trom   the   North    BritUh    RcTlev. 
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7%ought8  an  same  Important  Paints  relating  to  the  History  of  the  World.    By  J.  P. 
NicHOL,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    1  Vol.,  8vo. 

material  universe  in  its  mightiest  develop- 
ment." Bui  though  these  terrestrial  (Gan- 
ges are  exceedingly  numerous,  and,  indeed, 
constitute  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
geological  science,  yet  Dr.  Nichol  has  re- 
stricted himself  to  two  leading  classes  of 
phenomena,  namely,  to  the  formation  of 
the  coral  reefs  and  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  including  the  subsidence  and  eleva- 
tion of  continents  and  islands,  and  to  the 
progressive  deposition  and  successive  up- 
turning of  the  sedimentary  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust,  by  means  of  wfaidi  the  geolo- 
gist has  constituted  successive  epo^  in 
the  history  of  its  physicid  revolutions. 


(TUfl  loekl  txplHwtloii  of  ow  of  the  ttoti  enxloai 
•f  astonl  MifHMO  li  ftom  tho  pen  of  Sir  Da vxd  Bubwstbiu 

Dr.  Nichol  has  treated  of  ^^  the  mate- 
rial universe  as  represented  in  space  and 
time  by  the  grander  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  and  as  represented  in  time  by  the 
evolution  of  individual  globes."  He  is, 
therefore,  led  to  point  out  the  analogy  be- 
tween our  Earth  and  the  planets,  and  to 
vesard  the  processes  of  change  which  are 
gomg  on  in  our  own  globe,  and  of  which 
there  are  manifest  indications  in  some  of 
the  other  planets  as  *^  characteristic  of  the 
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As  to  the  general  subject  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  these  beaches  of  continents,  though 
itis  deep  and  popular  interest  invites  us  to 
treat  it  with  more  minute  detail,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the  evidence 
of  extensive   subsidences .  and   elevations, 
afforded  by  the  structure  of  the  coral  reefs 
and  islands  which  extend  over  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe,*  drawing  our  facts  more 
from  the  original  paper  of  Mr.  Darwin  than 
from  the  less  copious  though  more  popular 
exposition  of  Dr.  Nichol.     Our  readers  no 
doubt  are  aware  that  the  coral  rocks  which 
form  islands  and  reefs  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length,  are  built  by  small  animals  called 
polypes,!  that  secrete  from  the  lower  por- 
tion of  their  body  a  large  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which,  when  diffused  round 
the  body,  and  deposited  between  the  folds 
of  its  abdominal  coats,  constitute  a  cell  or 
polypidomj  or,  polyparyj  into  the  hollows  of 
which  the  animal  can  retire.    The  solid  thus 
formed  is  called  a  coral^  which  represents 
exactly  the  animal  itself.    These  stony  cells 
are  sometimes  single  and  cupped,  some- 
times ramifying  like  a  tree,  ana  sometimes 
grouped  like  a  cauliflower,  or  imitating  the 
human  brain.     Those  corals  called  madre- 
pores,  sea  mushrooms,    and  brainstones, 
abound  in  the  tropical  seas,  but  they  are 
only  small  specimens  of  the  coral  masses, 
taken  in  places  sheltered  by  rocks,  before 
they  have  reached  their  proper  magnitude. 
'^  The  form  of  the  masses,  says  Mr.  Gray, 
appears  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
position  in  which  they  have  grown ;  and 
the  size  of  the  individuals  greatly  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  nourishment  they  are 
able  to  procure.     This  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  if  all  the  individuds  of  the  same 
mass  are  equally  exposed,  they  are  of  an 
equal  size,  but  if  the  surface  of  the  coral  is 
waved,  as  in  the  Explanariayihe  individuals 
in  the  convex  part  of  the  mass,  which  could 

•  Dr.  ForckkamBier,  a  celebrated  Danisk  geolo- 
ffist,  with  whom  we  had  an  opportuni^  of  convers- 
.  lag  on  this  subject,  mentionea  to  us  the  curious  fact 
that  the  island  of  Bomholm  has  risen  veiy  consider- 
ably daring  the  historical  period,  and  is  rising  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  foot  in  a  oeibtry.  About  the 
year  a.d.  900,  according  to  the  testimony  of  anti- 
qaarian  writers,  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  Chris- 
tians on  the  sea  beach  at  high  water  mark,  and 
their  graves  were  protected  fy.a  ring  of  stones. 
These  graves  are  now  venr  considerably  distant 
from  the  beach,  and  from  this  fact  Dr.  Forckham- 
mer  calculates  when  the  beach  was  formed,  and 
consequently  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  elevated. 

t  Tnis  pol]rpe  belongs  to  the  section  Hditmlkoida, 
of  the  raoiated  polypes  or  Anthozoa  of  Ehrenbere. 
It  includes  the  AcUnut  ot  animal  flowers  which 
have  not  the  power  of  tecieting  caleareoos  matter. 


procure  the  most  food,  are  large,  while 
those  in  the  concave  or  sunken  parts  are 
small.'' 

The  polypes  which  swarm  in  our  tropical 
seas,  arc  chiefly  those  of  the  genera  Astrsea, 
Madrepora,  Caryophylla,  Meandrina,  and 
Millepora.  The  cidcareous  cells  whidi 
they  build,  remain  fixed  to  the  rock  in 
which  they  began  their  labors,  after  the 
animals  themselves  are  dead.  A  new  set 
of  workmen  take  their  places,  and  add 
another  story  to  the  rising  edifice.  The 
same  process  goes  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  until  the  wall  reaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  where  it  necessarily  ter- 
minates These  industrious  laborers,  as 
Dr.  Buckland  remarks,  ^^  act  as  scavengers 
of  the  lowest  class,  perpetually  employed 
in  cleansinff  the  waters  of  the  sea  from  im- 
purities, which  escape  even  the  smallest 
Crustacea  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  insect 
tribes,  in  their  various  stages,  are  destined 
to  find  their  food  by  devouring  impurities 
caused  by  dead  animals  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  the  land." 

The  coral  formations  in  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,*  are  divided  by  Mr.  Darwin 
into  three  kinds,  namely,  the  Encircling 
Reef^  the  Bonier  Retf^  and  the  Lctgoons. 
The  encircling  reefs  form  a  ring  round 
mountainous  islands,  at  the  distance  of /too 
or  three  miles  from  the  shore.  On  the 
outside  they  rise  from  ^  profoundly  deep' 
ocean,  and  a  sea  about  200  or  300  fbet 
deep  separates  them  from  the  land.  The 
barrier  reef  is  a  coral  ridge  of  great  length. 
On  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia,!  one 

*  Our  readers  will  find  much  interesting  infoi^ 
mation  on  this  subject  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Lyell's 
Pnndjples  of  Otology,  vol.  ii.,  p.  283. 

t  We  taKe  advantage  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  Australia,  to  mention  a  curious  geological  fact 
which  has  just  been  discovered  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Burr, 
the  Deputy  Surveyor  General  of  South  Australia, 
from  whom  we  liave  just  received  a  copy  of  his 
remarks  on  the  geology  of  that  country. 

There  is  a  lon^  and  narrow  salt-water  lake  called 
the  Coorong,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles.  It 
is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  belt  of  sand  hills,  or 
dunes  of  sand,  some  of  which  are  firom  300  to  409 
feet  high.  These  hills  are  about  34ths  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  have  the  aspect  of  a  high  chain  of  moun- 
tains with  precipices,  lofty  pealm.  and  undulating 
ground.  In  some  places  the  sand  is  so  white,  that 
at  a  distance  it  has  the  ap])earance  of  snow,  which 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  deep  green  shrubs 
which  grow  upon  it  The  sand  is  sometimes  blown 
away  in  such  quantities,  as  to  resemble  a  shower  of 
snow,  and  the  clouds  which  it  then  forms  wonld 
bury  a  person  in  a  very  short  time. 

"Below  the  loose  sand,"  says  Afr.  Burr,  *'  I  have 
remarked  regular  strata  of  a  coarse,  gritty,  calca- 
reous sandstone,  which  Is  sometimet  so  fragile  as  ti^ 
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of  these  ree&,  associated  with  eneirded 
islets  and  true  lagoons,  runs  for  nearly  1000 
miles  parallel  to  the  ooast,  and  *^  is  the 
grandest  and  most  extraordinary  coral  for- 
mation in  the  world."  The  island  of  New 
Caledonia  presents  an  intermediate  form 
of  reef  hetween  the  encircling  and*  the  bar- 
rier reef,  and  consists  of  a  double  line 
stretching  140  miles  beyond  the  island. 
The  lagoon  is  a  cnp-shaped  mass  of  coral, 
and  is  an  island  consisting  only  of  a  oircn- 
lar  coral  reef,  whose  diameter  varies  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  fifty  or  sixty  miles. 
These  coral  formations  abound  in  the  In- 
dian and  Pacific  Oceans, — ^the  islands  in 
the  Pacific  alone  extending  along  a  line 
upwards  of  4000  miles  in  length. 

Now  the  little  insects,  the  lamelliform 
coral  builders,  by  which  these  vast  forma- 
tions have  been  elaborated,  cannot  work 
beneath  a  certain  depth  in  the  sea.*  This 
depth,  aooordinff  to  Darwin,  is  that  of  the 
lowest  water  spring  tides,  so  that  naturalists 
were  perplexed  beyond  measure  to  explain 
how  the  coral  banks  could  have  been  formed 
at  such  great  depths  in  the  ocean.  A 
theory,  however,  of  some  kind  or  other  is 
soon  found  for  every  difficulty,  and  it  was 
therefore  conjectured  and  believed  that  the 
coral  insects  constructed  their  habitation, 
or  rather  their  mausoleum,  on  the  margin 
of  the  circular  crater  of  submarine  volca- 
noes, long  sinoe  extinct.  This  bold  hypo- 
thesis rendered  it  necessary  that  the  whole 
Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  should  have  been 
covered  with  submarine  volcanoes,  and 
these,  too,  of  an  enormous  sise,  and  a  sinu- 
ous outline  totally  unlike  any  other  known 

fidl  to  pieces  between  the  fiagers.  There  are  also 
gnmpi  af  thnUn  amd  duAes  of  asimiktr  composi^utn, 
and  equaUy  fragile  vrith  ike  sandstone  just  described. 
These  are  almost  invariably  hollow.  I  have  ex- 
amined some  of  them;  in  the  inside,  they  had  every 
appearance  of  being  casts  of  trees^-there  being  in 
the  interior  of  the  txk\xa  aU  the  wirks  which  exist  <m 
the  exterior  of  shrubs  growing  in  the  neighborhood. 
From  this  I  am  led  to  inier  that  they  were  formed 
\sj  an  accamulatioD  of  drift  sand  contain^  ealca- 
reoQs  matter,  or  amid  living  shrubberies.  The 
shrubs  thus  envelop  died,  and  the  dead  wood  ab- 
sorbed the  moisture  m  the  surrounding  sand,  which, 
with  the  calcareous  matter,  would  form  a  paste 
around  the  seat  of  moisture.  This,  as  &e  mass 
became  dry,  would  consolidate  and  form  tkom  shrubs 
mehas  an  new  teen.  By  some  eddy,  the  loose  sand 
which  covered  these  stone  forests^  and  which  had 
been  deprived  of  cement  hy  the  formation  of  them, 
has  been  carried  to  other  spots,  leaving  those  por- 
tioos  which  were  consolidated,  and  therefore  no 
longer  the  prey  of  eveiy  blast  of  wind." 

^  Mr.  Darwin  states,  that  beyond  twelve  fathoms, 
the  bottom  of  the  lagoons  genmlly  consists  of  cal- 
«im>ai  sand  or  of  masKs  of  dead  coral  rock. 


volcanoes,  ancient  or  modem.  It  required, 
also,  that  these  countless  volcanoes  should 
have  raised  their  heads  just  to  that  precise 
altitude,  which  would  allow  the  coral  buil- 
ders to  carry  on  their  profession, — a  sup- 
position too  absurd  to  be  admitted. 

With  these  difficulties  in  view,  Mr.  Dar- 
win endeavors  to  account  for  the  different - 
kinds  of  coral  formations,  by  supposing  that 
ihe  bottom  of  the  ocean  in  whidi  they  exist 
has  been  gradually  sinking  or  subsiding. 
There  is  a  class  of  reefs  ^dled  *'  fringing 
reefs,"  which  extend  to  sudi  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  how  they  grow. 
Now,  let  us  suppose  uiat  an  island  witii 
this  fringing  reef  is  gradually  subsiding, 
from  the  action  of  subterranean  causes,  the 
coral  reef  descehds  with  the  island,  and 
would  soon  disappear,  did  not  the  calcare- 
ous polypi  carry  on  their  work,  and  raise 
the  walls  to  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
reef,  therefore,  rises  while  the  land  sinks.; 
Eadi  submerged  indi  of  land  is  unreo 
daimably  lost ;  the  water  gains  foot  by  foot 
on  the  shore,  till  the  last  and  highest  ridse 
or  mountain  peak  is  submerged.  In  this, 
manner  is  formed  the  lagoortj  or  circular: 
island  reef,  which  will  extend  as  deeply  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ocean  as  the  island 
has  sunk.  In  order  to  remove  the  appa- 
rent objection  to  this  theory,  that  the  sub- 
sidence of  an  island  would  form  a  diso  of 
coral,  and  not  a  cup-shaped  mass  or  lagoon,^ 
Mr.  Darwin  shows  that  the  corals  which 
grow  in  tranquil  water,  or  witfiin  the  re^, 
are  very  different  from  those  Uiat  grow  out-' 
side,  and  are  less  effective,  and  that,  in' 
proportion  as  the  basin  becomes  shallow, 
they  are  liable  to  the  various  causes  of  in- 
jury. Notwithstanding  this,  the  lagoon  is 
continually  filling  up  to  the  height  of  low- 
est water  spring-tides,  and  it  long  remains 
in  that  state,  as  no  means  exist  to  complete 
the  work.  By  the  same  process  in  which 
an  encircling  reef  must  be  first  formed,  and 
then  a  lasoon,  a  reef  skirting  a  shore  would, 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  sea-beach,  be  con- 
verted into  a  barren  reef  parallel  to  the 
mainland,  and  at  some  distance  from  it. 

But  while  islands  are  thus  subsiding  in 
one  part  of  the  ocean,  they  are  rising  in 
another,  as  in  many  wide  tracts  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies  and  in  the  Red  Sea,, 
"where  there  are  no  Lagoon  Islands.  In 
these  islands  of  elevation,  uplifted  shells  of 
coral  rocks  are  found,  rising  in  terraces  as 
we  advance  into  the  interior,  and  some- 
times fonning  the  highest  snnunits  in  the. 
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island.  In  order  to  confirm  these  yiews, 
Mr.  Darwin  points  ont  the  great  proba- 
bility of  a  general  subsidenoe  in  the  Pacific, 
and  he  states  that,  within  the  lagoon  of 
Keeling  Island,  proofs  of  subsidence  may  be 
dedaced  from  many  falling  trees,  and  from 
a  ruined  storehouse,  and  that  these  move- 
ments seem  to  take  place  at  the  time  of 
severe  earthquakes  which  affect  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  six  hundred  miles  distant.  As 
there  are  undoubted  proofs  that  Sumatra 
is  rising,  he  infers  that,  as  Sumatra  rises, 
ihe  other  end  of  the  lever  descends — Keel- 
ing Island  thus  subsiding,  and  acting  as  an 
index  of  the  ascending  movement  of  the 
bottom  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  Vanikoro, 
too,  where  recent  subsidence  is  indicated 
by  its  structure,  violent  earthquakes  are 
uown  to  have  occurred. 

After  pointing  out  the  areas  of  subid- 
dence  and  cJcvation  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
which  our  readers  will  find  laid  down  in  a 
mtf  by  Dr.  Nichol,*  Mr.  Darwin  has 
deauced  from  his  inquiries  the  following 
results: — 

If/,  That  linear  spaces  of  great  extent 
are  undergoijig  movements  of  an  astonish- 
ing uniformity,  and  that  the  bands  of  ele- 
vation and  subsidence  alternate. 

2dy  That  the  points  of  eruption  (volca- 
noes, &c.)  all  fidl  upon  the  areas  of  ele- 
vation. 

3dj  That  certain  coral  formations  acting 
as  monuments  over  subsided  land,  the  geo- 

•  The  foUewioffare  the  leading  fteU  indicated  by 
this  Map>-Tbc  Wot  India  bluidi,  die  west  eoaat 
of  South  America,  and  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  ezteDdinr  irom  the  American  coast  to  the 
Sandwich  blancls,  and  inchiding  them,  constitutes 
an  area  of  elefadon.  This  area  is  succeeded  by  an 
area  of  subsidence,  including  all  the  rest  or  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  its  islands,  and  also  all  Austra- 
lia. This,  again,  is  followed  by  an  extensive  area 
of  elevation,  including,  at  its  remotest  part,  Ceylon 
and  all  the  mdian  Islandi  to  the  east  of  it,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  the  Philippine  IsUndL  the  Ladrones,  &e. 
Within  a  curved  Doundaiy  of  this  area,  in  the 
Chinese  Sea,  north  of  Borneo,  there  is  an  area  of 
subsidence.  To  the  west  of  Ceylon,  a  large  portion 
of  the  Indian  Ooean,  including  the  Bialdiva  Islands 
and  those  lo  the  south  of  them,  and  the  Egmont 
Isles  forms  an  area  of  subsidence,  extending  proba- 
bly through  Keeling  Island  (east  long.  196^  46',  and 
south  lat.  n®)  to  the  AustraUan  coast.  Again, 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  including  Madagascar, 
the  Mauritius,  and  all  the  adjacent  islands  south  of 
the  Equator,  and  to  the  west  of  the  59th  parallel  of 
etst  longitude,  form  an  area  of  devauon.  The 
Bovth  and  south  extremities  of  the  Red  Sea  have 
experienced  an  elevation,  while  the  middle  part  of 
ithassnbsided.  The  general  elevation  of  the  Red  Bea 
may  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Madagascar  area, 
Oerabsidence  of  its  middle  being  produced  proba- 
bly by  elmrations  to  the  east  or  we«  of  it 


graphical  distribution  of  organic  beings  m 
elucidated  by  the  discovery  of  former 
centres,  from  whidi  the  germs  could  be  dis- 
seminated; and 

4/A,  That  when  we  behold  more  than 
half  of  our  globe  divided  into  symmetrical 
areas,  whidi,  within  a  limited  time,  have 
undei^^ne  certain  known  movements,  we 
obtain  some  insight  into  the  system  by 
whidi  the  crust  of  the  globe  has  been  mo- 
dified during  its  long  cycles  of  change. 

But  while  we  derive  this  important  infor- 
mation from  the  labors  of  almost  micro- 
scopic insects,  we  cannot  but  express  our 
astonishment  at  the  vast  and  permanent 
additions  which  they  have  made  to  the 
solid  fabric  of  the  globe.  Were  we  to 
unite  into  one  mass  the  immense  coral 
reefs,  700  miles  long,  and  the  numberless 
coral  islands,  some  ci  which  are  40  or  50 
miles  in  diametw,  and  if  we  add  to  Uiese 
all  the  coralline  limestone  and  ihe  other 
formations,  whether  calcareous  or  silioeous, 
thai  are  the  works  of  insect  labor,  wo 
should  have  an  aeoomulation  of  solid  mat* 
ter  which  would  compose  a  planet  w  a 
satellite, — ai  least  one  of  tiie  smallw 
planets,  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  And 
if  such  a  planet  could  be  so  constructed, 
mav  we  not  conceive,  tha;t  the  solid  mate- 
rials of  a  whole  system  of  worlds  might 
have  been  framed  by  the  tiny  but  lon^ 
continued  labors  of  beings  that  are  invisi* 
ble !  Compared  with  the  edifices  of  coral 
life,  how  contemptible  in  magnitude  are 
those  of  man,  even  when  despotic  power 
has  combined  the  labors  of  thousands  of  its 
slaves.  His  gigantic  monuments — his 
colossal  temples, — structures  which  time 
even  reduces  to  their  elements,  stand  in 
humiliating  contrast  with  the  mountain 
pyramids  of  insects,  which  have  reared 
their  subterranean  palaces  where  Neptune 
reigns.  While  man  tramples  under  foot, 
and  crushes  at  everv  step  he  takeis,  myriads 
of  those  helpless  laborers,  the  day  of  retri- 
bution arrives,  when  his  war-ship,  with  ita 
thousand  inmates,  fortified  by  ribs  of  oak 
and  bars  of  iron,  is  shivered  into  atoms 
against  the  coral  breakwaters  of  the  deep. 

Although  the  map  of  which  we  have 
spoken  exhibits  only  the  changes  in  tlM 
earth  and  ocean  beds  in  the  southern  rcffions, 
and  even  there  only  in  particular  locuitiesi 
yet  it  is  equally  true  that  ffreat  revolutions 
of  subsidence  and  elevation  have  taken 
place  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  though  not  indicated  by  coral  reen  and 
islands,  they  are  displayed  in 
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fonaations,  whioh  attest  not  only  their  exis- 
tence, but  their  repetition.  When  Cuvier 
was  exploring  along  with  Brongniart,  die 
fbrmations  which  lie  above  the  (£alk  bed  in 
tbe  yioinity  of  Paris,  he  enconntered  phe- 
nomena which  he  had  in  Tain  striyen  to  ex- 
plain. On  a  subsequent  occasion,  in  oom- 
paaj  with  his  Mend  at  FontMnbleau,  he 
saddenlj  exdaimed,  ^^  J'ai  tronv^  ie  neeud 
de  r affaire,''  "  Et  quel  e$t  U  ?''  said  Brong- 
niart  "  C'eit  fu'iljf  a  dee  terrains  marint 
H  dee  tenaine  tPeau  douce^^  replied  Cnvier. 
that  is,  the  phenomena  which  have  perplexed 
us  are  produced  by  successiye  altemationa 
of  fresh  and  saltwater  deposits,  a  fact  which 
places  it  beprond  a  doubt,  not  only  that  al- 
ternate subsidences  and  elevations  have  taken 
place,  but  that  after  the  formations  that 
were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  had 
been  elevated,  they  were  covered  with  fresh 
water  whidi  deposited  strata  of  a  different 
kind,  and  that  these  new  strata  were  after^ 
wards  covered  by  the  ocean,  and  again  raised 
to  their  present  level. 

Dr.  Niohol  has  illustrated  this  grand 
truth  by  the  geological  structure  of  the 
aonth-eastem  counts  of  iLigland,  iriiere  a 
freah^water  formation  is  interposed  between 
two  formations  of  salt  water,  the  uppermost 
of  which  is  the  chalk  formation,  which  has 
been  subsequently  upheaved  by  some  stu- 
pendous revolution,  so  as  to  form  the  grand 
chalk  cUfb  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Britain,  in  whioh  the  rent  forming  the  £2ng- 
lidi  Channel  has  been  subsequent^  excavat- 
ed, probably,  during  the  hiiioric  period. 

But  independent  of  this  dass  of  phenimi- 
ena,  there  are  others  equally  uneouivocal, 
which  have  led  geologists  to  establish  suc- 
cessive epochs  in  the  physical  history  of  the 
earth, — to  determine  even,  though  in  a  rude 
calendar,  ^  ages  of  the  different  mountain 
groups  which  have  at  different  periods  been 
elevated  by  subterranean  power.  Dr. 
Nichol  has  ulustrated  this  great  fact,  whidi 
we  owe  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  by  this 
geologist's  sections  of  the  different  strata 
whidi  lie  at  the  base  w  cover  the  flanks  of 
the  diffdrent  mountain  diains  in  the  old  and 
new  world.  Though  debarred  from  the  use 
of  diagrams,  we  hope  to  be  aUe  to  make 
our  readers  understand  this  important  truth. 
Let  us  suj^pose  a  certain  number  of  hori- 
lontal  strata  or  beds,  whose  relative  order  of 
deposition  is  mariLcd  by  the  numbers,  1,  2, 
3, 4,  5,  &o.,  and  let  us  also  suppose  that  a 
mass  of  melted  rocks  is  protruded  through 
these  strata  upwards  by  a  subterranean 
force,  then  it  is  obvious  that  this  melted 


mass  will  rise  in  the  form  of  a  rounded  cone 
or  hill,  breaking  through  the  strata,  and 
bearing  the  uplifted  portions  of  them  upon 
its  slopii^  sides.  If  the  strata  lifted  up 
into  an  oblkme  position  are  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mountain  must  be 
of  more  recent  origin  than  the  strata  Nos. 
1^2,  and  3.  But  above  the  edges  of  these 
elevated  strata,  and  in  contact  with  them, 
there  are  other  horizontal  beds  which  have 
never  been  disturbed,  namely,  Nos.  4  and 
5,  and  therefore  it  is  equally  certain  that 
these  strata  are  of  more  recent  formation 
than  tiie  mountain.  Now,  it  has  been 
dearly  proved  by  geologists,  that  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  extended  over  large  tracts  of 
country,  and  that  even  when  found  separate 
thev  have  the  chronolofficai  equhaleniSj  or 
rodLS  of  the  same  age,  as  displayed  not  only 
by  the  identity  of  their  mineral  character, 
and  their  simuarity  of  position,  but  also  by 
the  similarity  of  their  fossil  remains.  Hence 
they  are  able  not  only  to  compare  the  age 
of  one  mountain  with  the  relative  age  of  the 
strata  at  its  base,  but  also  to  discover  the 
relative  age  of  the  diffiBrent  mountains  on 
our  dobe. 

The  interesting  information  which  Elie  de 
Beaumont's  chart  exhibits  to  the  eye,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  following  tabular  view  of 
it.  The  following  are  the  different  sedi- 
mentary strata  which  it  contains: — 
No.  1.  Primitive  formation. 

2.  Transition  formation. 

3.  CkMd  formation. 

4.  Vosges  Sandstone,  or  (New  Red.^ 

5.  Bunter  Sandstein,  Musdiel  Kaulk 

Keiwer,  (Triasnc  mtem.) 

6.  Jura  Chalk,  (Oolitic  Limestone.) 
6.  Greensand  and  Chalk. 

8.  Lower  tertiary  formation. 

9.  Upper  tertiary  formation. 

10.  Ancient  alluvial  land. 

11.  Recent  alluvial  land. 

8TSTSM8   OF    MOUNTAIN   CHAINS  ACCORDING 

TO  THEIR  AOX.* 

1.  System  of  Westmorelamd  amd  the 
Hundsruck. — ^This  system  includes  the  slate 
TookB  of  Westmoreland,  the  southern  diain 

^SyttMDsLaniillLaie  not  raprasented  in  Elie 
de  Beaumont*!  chart,  nor  reftrred  to  by  Br.  NichoL 
As  Dr.  Nichol  has  not  tnttred  into  any  detaili  on 
the  f  nhjoct  of  that  mtem,  but  hat  kit  his  map  to 
speak  for  itsdi;  which  it  does  very  articnlatoly,  we 
navtthoni^t  itnoeossaryto  givea  fall  notice  or  the 
system  from  the  author's  own  Memoir,  that  the 
general  reader  who  has  studied  Dr.  Nichors  work, 
may  enter  moie  folly  into  the  sibject 
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of  Scotland  from  St.  Abb's  bead  to  ibe 
Mull  of  Gralloway,  the  grauwaoke  cbains  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  the  state  ranges  of  Angle- 
sea,  the  principal  grauwacke  chains  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  the  grauwacke  and 
slate  beds  of  Eiffel,  Hundsruck,  and  Nas- 
sau, and  parts  of  the  Vosges.  All  these 
mountains  have  nearly  the  same  direction  gf 
N.E.  by  E.  and  S.W.  by  W.,  and  this  par- 
allelism,  not  only  of  the  chains,  but  in  the 
bearing  of  their  strata,  is  regarded  as  not 
accidental,  but  as  characteristic  of  the  moun- 
tain chains  of  the  same  age. 

The  mountains  of  this  system  have  been 
raised  before  the  deposition  of  No.  3,  the 
coal  measures.  The  Westmoreland  series 
abut  against  these  measures,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  German  mountains  are  deposited  the 
coal  measures  of  Belgium  and  Saarbuck. 

II.  System  of  the  BailcM  ( Vosges)  and  of 
the  hills  of  the  Socage  in  Cahados. — In  the 
first  system  it  is  only  proved  that  the  slates 
were  raised  before  tiie  deposition  of  the 
coal  measures,  but  it  appears  that  there  has 
been  an  elevation  of  strata  before  the  depo- 
silion  of  the  more  recent  transition  rocks,  so 
that  these  last  have  not  been  raised  in  a  N.E. 
and  S.W.  direction,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  formed  on  upheaved  beds  of  the  former. 

III.  System  of  the  North  of  England, — 
This  system  consists  of  the  north  and  south 
range  of  the  great  carboniferous  chain  of 
the  north  of  En^nd,  extending  from  Der- 
by to  Scotland  in  a  direction  a  Httle  to  the 
N.N.W.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced immediately  previous  to  the  deposit  of 
^  red  conglomerate. 

IV.  System  of  the  Netherlands  and 
South  Wales, — This  system  is  the  great 
east  and  west  range,  extending  for  400 
miles  from  the  vicinity  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
to  the  small  isles  of  St.  Bride's  bay,  Pem- 
brokeshire. The  elevation  of  the  beds  com- 
posing this  system,  which  nowhere  rise  to  a 
great  height,  are  considered  to  be  anterior 
to  the  deposition  of  the  magnesian  conglo- 
merate of  Bristol,  and  the  gres  de  Vosges, 
Th^  beds  of  the  (new)  red  sand-stone  se- 
ries which  rest  on  this  district,  are  not  so 
andent  as  the  red  conglomerate  of  the  third 
system. 

V.  System  of  the  Rhine, — This  system 
first  grouped  under  this  name  by  Von  Buoh, 
consists  of  the  Vosges  and  the  Swartwald, 
which  are  parallel  ranges  between  which  the 
Rhine  flows  from  Bal^  to  Mayence.  They 
are  formed  prindpallv  of  beds  of  the  gres  de 
Vosgesj  and  seem  due  to  great  fractures 
nearly  S.  16^  W.  and  N.  Ib^  E.    The 


epoch  of  this  disturbance  has  preceded  the 
depositions  of  all  the  beds  that  extend  from 
one  ridge  or  cliff  to  the  other  forming  the 
basin  of  Alsace.  The  rocks  are  the  red  of 
variegated  sandstone,  the  mussel  ohalk,  and ' 
the  variegated  marls,  {mames  irisSes), 

VI.  System  of  the  S,  W,  coast  of  BrU- 
tanyj  and  of  La  Vendee  of  Morvan^  and 
the  Bohmerwaldgebirge  and  of  the  7%uringer' 
wald, — This  ^rstem  stretches  inihe  direc- 
tion N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  while  the  beds 
of  the  red  and  the  variegated  marl,  as  well  as 
the  more  ancient  rocks,  have  been  thrown 
out  of  their  original  positions,  the  Oolitic - 
series,  embracing  the  lias,  and  its  inferior 
sandstone,  have  remained  undisturbed  where 
they  were  originally  deposited,  nsmely,  in 
an  assemblage  of  seas  and  fful&  which  marks 
out  the  wincung  of  the  vanous  systems  and 
mountains  composing  the  system. 

VII.  System  of  the  Filas^  the  CoU  d^ 
Orj  and  of  the  Erzgebirge — ^This  system, 
including  the  Cevennes  and  a  portion  of  the 
Jura  chain,  consists  of  many  longitudinal 
ridges  and  ^farrows,  in  the  direction  N.E. 
and  S.W.  nearly  parallel,  and  never  riong^ 
into  mountains  of  the  first  order.  In  this 
«ronp,  the  strata  are  disturbed  up  to  the 
Oolitic  rocks,  inclusive,  while  the  cretaceous 
series  (green  sand  and  chalk)  were  subse-  • 
quently  deposited.  M.  de  Beaumont  states, 
mat  as  the  inclined  strata  are  shattered  and 
contorted,  the  action  of  upheavel  must  have 
been  brief  and  violent,  and  that  the  epoch 
of  elevation  was  followed  by  an  immediate . 
change  in  many  of  the  forms  of  organic  life, 
Ben  Nevis,  Snowdon,  and  the  Ord  of  Caith- 
ness, have  been  placed  under  this  system. 

VIII.*  System  of  Monte  Ftto.— The 
French  Alps  and  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  • 
Jura,  form  a  series  of  crests  and  disloca-* 
tions  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  in  which  the* 
green  sand  and  chalk  and  the  slate  beds  of 
the  Wealden  formation  are  upheaved  as 
well  as  the  Oolitic  series.  The  pyramid  of 
primitive  rocks  composing  Monte  Vise  is 
traversed  by  enormous  faults,  which  belong 
to  this  system  of  fractures.  The  Eastern 
crests  of  the  Devolny,  consisting  of  the 
most  ancient  beds  of  the  green  sand  and 
chalk  system,  have  been  thrown  up  to  the 
the  height  of  4700  feet.  At  the  foot  of  these 
enormous  escarpments,  there  have  been  hcni- 

*  The  system  is  not  sfiTeninEliede  Beamnont's 
chart  lo  that  chart,  tht  mtem  of  the  Ppeoees^ 
kcy  is  No.  IIL,  and  that  of  Corsica  and  Ardinia^ 
No.  IX.,  so  that  he  must  have  placed  that  of  Monta 
Viso  after  these  two  as  No.  JL,  which  is  not  n^ 
preteatod  in  ^  chart. 
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Bontally  doposited  2000  feet  lower  down 
near  the  Ck>l  de  Bayard  '^  those  upper  beds 
of  the  eretaceons  system,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  the  presence  of 
^ummuHtesy  Ceritkiay  AmpullaruBy  and  the 
genera  of  whidi  were  long  considered  as  not 
extending  deeper  in  the  series  than  the  ter- 
tiary rooks.  Thus  it  was  between  the  two 
portions  of  that  which  is  commonly  termed 
the  series  of  the  Wealden  formation,  green 
sand  and  chalk,  that  the  beds  of  the  Monte 
Vise  system  were  upraised.'* 

IX.  Pyreneo — Appenmne  System. — 
^^This  system  induaes,"  says  M.  Eliede 
Beaumont,  *^  the  whole  chain  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  northern  and  some  other  ridges 
of  the  Appennines,  the  calcareous  chain  to 
the  N.if.  of  the  Adriatic,  those  of  the 
Morea,  nearly  the  whole  Carpathian  chain, 
and  a  great  series  of  inequalities  continued 
ft-om  that  chain  through  the  N.E.  escarp- 
ment of  the  Hartz  mountains,  to  the  plains 
of  Northern  Germany. ''  All  these  leading 
inequalities  are  nearly  parallel,  having  a 
direction  about  N.N.  W .  and^.S.E.  "  All 
the  great  parallel  ridges  and  chains  of  this 
secondary  i^stem  must  have  been  suddenly 
and  violently  elevated,  and  at  a  period  be- 
tween the  deposition  of  the  chalk  and  the 
commencement  of  the  tertiary  groups.  The 
upheaved  strata  are  often  lifted  up  to  the 
very  pinnacles  of  the  mountains,  while  the 
tertiary  strata  are  as  horizontal  as  the  waters 
in  which  they  were  deposited.  "  The  cor- 
responding change  in  organic  types  is,  in 
this  instance,  still  more  striking  than  in  the 
preceding  system.  The  AUeghanies  and 
certain  diains  in  the  north  of  AfHca,  of 
Egypt,  of  Syria,  of  the  Caucasus,  and  those 
on  the  N.E.  boundary  of  Mesopotamia,  be- 
long also  to  this  system. 

X.  System  of  the  Islands  of  Corsica  and 
Sardinia, — This  system  is  supposed  to  have 
been  upheaved  during  the  superoretaoeous 
period.  From  the  similarity  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  system  to  that  of  Nos.  I,  II, 
III,  VII,  and  IX,  M.  de  Beaumont  consid- 
ers them  as  having  succeeded  each  other  in 
the  same  order,  ^'  leading  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  has  been  a  kind  of  periodical 
recurrence  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
directions  of  elevation.     Lebanon,  Taga- 

nai  in  the  Ural,  Monte  d'Oro,  and  Monte 
Rotundo,  belong  to  this  system. 

XI.  System  of  the  Western  A^. — ^The 
•mean  direction  of  this  system  is  about  N. 

N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  and  its  epoch  of  upheav- 
ing has  Buooeeded  the  deposition  of  those 
meat  tecttuy  beds  named  shelly  molasse, 


beds  contemporaneous  with  the  fahlnns  of 
Touraine.  Under  this  system,  the  Cordil- 
leras of  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  chain  of 
Ki6l  in  Scandinavia,  the  chains  in  Morocco 
between  Cape  Tres  Furcas  and  Cape  Blanc, 
and  Monte  Rosa,  have  been  ranked. 

XII.  System  of  the  Principal  Chain  of 
the  Jllps  {from  the  Valais  into  Austriay  com- 
prising j  ai^o  the  Chains  of  the  Ventouxj  the 
Lebaronj  and  the  St.  Bawne  in  Provence, — 
This  system,  stretdiing  E.  i  N.E.,  and 
W.  ^  S.W.,  has  been  upheaved  previous 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  erratic  blocks,  and 
those  gravels  called  dihtfialy  but  which,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Alps,  have  been  found 
to  be  deposited  upon  other  gravels,  often  of 
considerable  thickness.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  volcanic  cones  of  Auvergne  have 
been  formed  subsequently  to  the  upheavel 
of  this  system.  Under  this  system  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  most  of  the  Spanish 
chains,  the  Balkan,  the  Andes  in  America, 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Mount  Elbruz, 
and  the  central  traohytic  chain  of  the  Cau- 
casus which  it  crowns,  and  the  Atlas  in  Af- 
rica, have  been  placed. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  twelve  great  con- 
vulsions, in  which  the  Earth's  imprisoned 
lava  has,  at  successive  epochs,  burst  through 
its  horizontal  sedimentary  strata,  and  form- 
ed the  principal  mountain  chains  of  our 
globe.  •  As  geology  widens  her,  range  of 
inquiry,  and  deepens  her  descent  into  tiie 
bowels  of  the  earth,  these  epochs  may  be 
increased  in  number  and  modified  in  sub- 
stance ;  but  their  existence  can  no  more  be 
questioned  than  that  of  the  hurricane  or 
the  flood,  although  we  see  but  the  forests 
which  they  have  prosteated,  or  the  harvests 
they  have  destroyed.  Has  the  astronomm: 
or  the  naturalist  ever  read  such  a  lesson  of 
wisdom  to  those  who  live  amid  these  ruins 
of  nature,  and  are  gathering,  for  their  own 
and  not  for  their  Maker's  service,  the  rich 
spoils  of  silver  and  of  gold  which  these  very 
convulsions  have  thrown  into  their  hands  ? 
Has  the  moralist  ever  enforced  his  homily 
on  earth's  vanities  in  language  so  breathing 
and  so  burning  as  that  whidi  lays  open  the 
burying  vaults  where  its  ancient  ufe  has 
been  entombed  ?  Can  the  Divine  match  the 
geologist  in  expounding  the  andent  but 

now  intelligible  text,  that  ^^  the  depths,  of 

* 

*  Oar  leaden  will  now  understand  how  import- 
ant if  the  ttady  of  mountain  chains,  and  how  valu- 
able are  the  restarehes  of  Baron  Humboldt 
It  is  to  him,  indeed,  and  to  his  illustrious  Crieiid, 
Baron  von  Buch.  that  we  owe  much  of  the  infor- 
mation upon  which  M.  Elie  de  'Beaumont  has 
fimndtd  his  lesidts. 
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the  earth  are  in  His  hands,"  and  that  '*  the 
strength  of  hills  is  His  ?" 

But  while  the  mind  rests,  with  a  pleasing 
satisfaction,  on  these  ^i^at  dednctions  of 
philosophy,  it  yet  pants  for  a  foller  and  a 
higher  revelation.  If  the  man  of  day  has 
been  honored  with  snch  magnificent  apart- 
ments, and  fed  at  such  a  luxurious  table, 
may  not  his  undying  and  reasoning  soul 
count  upon  a  spiritual  palace,  and  sish  for 
that  intellectual  repast  at  whidi  the  Master 
of  the  feast  is  to  disclose  his  secrets.  In 
its  rapid  and  continued  expansion,  the  mind, 
conscious  of  its  capacity  for  a  higher  sphere, 
feels  even  now  that  it  is  advancing  to  a  goal 
more  distant  and  more  cheering  than  the 
tomb.  Its  energies  increase  and  multiply 
imder  the  encumbrances  of  age  ;  and  even 
irtien  man's  heart  is  turning  into  bone,  and 


his  Joints  into  marble,  his  mind  can  soar  to 
its  highest  flight,  and  seise  with  its  firmest 
grasp.  Nor  do  the  affections  plead  less  elo- 
quently for  a  future  home.  Age  is  their 
season  of  wailm  and  genial  emotion.  The 
objects  long  and  fondly  clasped  to  our 
bosom,  have  been  removed  by  Him  who 

g'ves,  and  who  takes  what  He  rives :  and 
Q^rin^  in  the  valley  of  bleedinff  and  of 
br^en  nearts,  we  yearn  for  that  nrcak  of 
day  which  is  to  usher  in  the  eternal  mom— > 
for  that  home  in  the  house  of  many  man- 
sions which  is  already  prepared  for  us, — ^for 
the  promised  welcome  to  the  threshold  of 
the  blest,  where  we  shall  meet  again  the 
loved  and  the  lost,  and  devote  the  eternity 
of  our  being  to  the  service  of  its  almighty 
Author. 


Wfm  t\*  Britiah  QaarUrIf  R«tI«w. 

INFLUENCE  OF  POETRY  UPON  CIVILIZATION. 

Poewu.    By  Lehigh   Hunt.    Poem.    By  John  Kbats.     Sotagt  amd  Poemi.    Bj 
Barrt  doRNWALL.    Now  Editions.     London. 


If  the  amount  of  senius  in  any  given  era 
could  be  calculated  after  the  manner  of  an 
arithmetical  series,  we  should  not  hesitate 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
never  greater,  in  the  history  of  our  litera- 
ture, than  at  present.  The  publications 
prefixed  to  this  article  form  but  a  scanty 
portion  of  those  we  mi^t  have  named,  had 
we  regarded  them  as  worthy  of  snc(i  dis- 
tinction. From  the  catalogue  at  our  ser- 
vice, a  casual  observer  might  imagine,  that 
by  those  who  affirm  that  the  imaginative 
fiionlties  are  in  a  state  of  senility,  the  age 
had  been  belied,  its  spirit  had  been  im- 
pugned, and  its  .tendencies  entirely  mis- 
understood. 

Amidst  the  strife  of  politics — the  won- 
ders of  mechanical  invention,  which  exceed, 
both  in  iiwenuity  and  power,  the  marvds 
of  an  Arabian  tale  and  the  feats  of  necro- 
mancy— ^it  would  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
Buppose  that  the  small  still  voice  of  Poetry 
•bould  be  unheard,  and  that,  disgusted 
with  the  selfishness  and  turmoil  which  she 
beheld  on  earth,  she  had  taken  her  flight, 
and  sought  for  worshippers  in  a  more  genial 
.vegion.  Yet,  amidst  M  this  earthliims,  it 
would  appear  that  the  pure  spirit  is  still 
resident  amongst  us,  and  that  thxQW(^  the 


gloom  of  these  ''  iron  times,"  marks  of  her 
radiant  footsteps  are  vet  visible.  That 
her  trade  is  somewhat  mdistinct  none  can 
deny ;  but  that  poetical  genius  is  extinct, 
or  even  that  it  is  tending  to  annihilation, 
is,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove,  very  far 
from  the  truth.  If  we  had  no  faith  in  the 
prog^ress  of  humanity  and  if  we  did  not 
chensh  the  full  assurance  of  its  arriving  at 
the  lofty  elevation  which  prophecy  has 
foretold,  and  experience  goes  nir  to  demon- 
strate,— ^we  should  be  ready  to  de^>air  of  the 
future  triumphs  of  genius,  and  be  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  with  the  master- 
minds of  past  ages  every  great  effort  had 
been  consummated ;  and  we  might  run  the 
risk  oi  becoming  converts  to  a  theory  wldch 
we  deem  as  pernicious  as  it  is  falae, — that 
with  the  increase  of  civiliaaUon  tiiere  is  a 
proportional  decline  in  the  powers  of  imai- 
ffination  and  fancy,  and  oonsequMitly  a 
decay  in  iM>etiT  and  the  arts — that  natioiui, 
like  individuals,  only  once  in  their  histoij 
appear  in  the  fr^ness  of  youth,  and  in  the 
bloom  of  beauty ;  and,  tiiat  such  a  period 
having  once  elapsed,  their  fivther  attemj^ 
at  originality  and  vigor  are  totally  ineroo- 
taaL  But  for  the  reasoim  we  have  assSnsd 
we  are  still  hopeful.    We  eaaaot  mmoI 
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onrselrefl  into  the  belief,  that  ''hoar  an- 
tiquity," like  the  insatiate  divinity,  is 
destined  to  devonr  its  own  o£^piing,  or 
bind  to  one  form  the  Proteus-like  wape 
of  ^nius.  We  belioTe  ihai  to  be  too 
snbUe  for  chains — ^too  ethereal  for  bonds  or 
fetters.  We  think  this  view  of  the  subject 
may  be  strengthened  if  it  can  be  shown  by 
a  reference  to  the  past,  that  the  noblest 
productions  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
vrightest  miracles  of  art,  were  invariably 
the  result  of  the  highest  civilisation  of 
whidi  the  age  was  capable  in  which  such 
productions  appeared.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, if  iffuoranee  were  favorable  to  art, 
where  sho^d  we  look  with  greater  hope  for 
its  displays,  than  among  the  rudest  tribes 
of  men,  and  the  most  uncivilised  of  nations. 
Epic  poems  ouj^t  to  be  found  as  rife  as 
Bummer-fruits,  amidst  the  retirii^  glens 
and  sombre  forests  of  New  Zealand,  or  the 
thirsty  wildernesses  of  Australia.  Tirabuc- 
ioo  should  rival  Athens ;  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Rome  should  be  eclipsed  by  the 
splendors  of  an  Indian  wigwam. 

The  only  escape  from  a  conclusion  so 
preposterous  is  by  an  admission  whidi,  in 
our  apprehension,  is  fatal  to  the  whole 
theory.  It  is  allowed,  that  though  men 
reasoned  more  correctly  in  the  days  of 
Elisabeth  than  in  the  times  of  Hengist, 
yet,  during  the  times  of  the  imperious 
queen,  they  wrote  better  poetry;  but, 
while  poetry  itself  was  improving,  the 
poetical  faculty  was  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Imagination  was  more  powerful  in  Alfred 
than  in  Shakspeare,  though  its  manifes- 
tations were  less  skilful.  In  the  former, 
Nature  was  predominant;  in  the  latter, 
Art.  The  whole  merit  of  the  immortal 
dramatist  lay  in  th^  adroitness  with  which 
he  managed  his  tools — ^the  craft  with  which 
he  buih  up  his  materiahi.  Alfred  is  the 
more  original  ffenius,  Shakspeare  the 
^ater  artist.  The  imagination  displayed 
m  ''  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  or  the 
*'  Tempest,"  is  inferior  to  that  which 
Males  forth  in  the  bUok-letter  fragments 
of  the  patriot  king. 

Poetry  in  this  sense  is  not  r^^rded  as 
the  pure  exercise  of  the  imaginadve  faculty, 
but  as  the  result  of  mechanical  dexterity ; 
by  means  of  which  edifices  of  rare  beauty 
and  imposing  gimndeor  are  erected  so  cun- 
ningly as  to  conceal  the  meanness  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  they  are  constructed. 
The  very  admission  is  conelusi^ra  against 
the  dieory.  If  knowledge  be  necessaiy  to 
Aiifnl  arrangonent  of  thou^t,  and  dignil»y 


and  deamess  of  expression ;  if  the  lan- 
guage of  a  country  must  have  reached  a 
hi^  state  of  perfection  before  the  bard  can 
hope  for  the  successful  application  of  his 
urt— does  it  not  inevitably  follow  that  civi- 
lization is  not  only  favorable  but  essential 
to  the  grandest  efforts  of  genius.^  The 
theory  to  which  we  allude  takes  for  granted 
that  poetry  is  an  object  of  faith,  not  of 
reason — that  men  must  become,  once  more, 
children,  ere  they  can  sympathise  with  its 
creations— that  judgment  or  questioning  is 
£atal  to  it — ana  that  the  exercise  of  the 
understanding  is  the  death-blow  to  its  ad- 
vancement,    out  to  our  task : 

If  we  adopt  the  opinion  that  Homer  was 
really  the  author  of  the  ^'  Iliad,"  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  this  great 
poem  is  the  production  of  a  mind  stored 
with  all  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  an 
age  highly  advanced  in  refinement.  If  we 
had  no  other  proof  than  the  exquisite  lan- 
guage in  whidi  the  poet's  imaginings  are 
embodied,  this,  we  conceive,  would  be  eon* 
finnation  strong  enough  to  the  unprejudiced, 
that  the  people  who  used  such  a  polished 
instrument  for  the  expression  of  thought 
and  feeling,  had  progressed  far  beyond 
rudeness. 

That  art  had  readied  to  a  comparatively 
high  pitch  is  evident  from  the  descriptioim 
of  the  poet.  Who  can  contemplate  the 
single  instance  to  which  we  would  allude^- 
one  example  among  hundreds  which  might 
be  quoted — ^we  mean  the  graphic  and  pi<>> 
tnresque  and  glowing  delineation  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  without  arriving  at  this 
conclusion  ?  Nor  is  this.  all.  Mere  inci- 
dental expressions— epithets  which,  from 
their  frequency,  amount  in  Homer  almost 
to  common-places — delineations  of  charac- 
ter— ^moral  reflections  on  the  nature  of  man, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  life — dissertations 
on  fate  and  firee-will — go  to  show  very 
clearly  that  society  in  the  Homeric  times 
had  nearly  reached  that  culminating  point 
which,  without  the  guiding  light  of  reve- 
lation and  the  progressive  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, it  was  destined  never  to  surpass.  It 
will  not,  we  think,  be  disputed,  that  the 
learning  and  the  philosophv  of  Egypt,  the 
arts  and  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
Phoenicia,  were  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Ionia  in  the  times  of  Homer.  His  areat 
poem  furnishes  indisputable  proof  of  uiis ; 
and  w6  are  awaro  of  nothing  which  can 
militate  against  the  opinion,  that  this  il- 
lustrious genius  was  the  product  of  an  i^ 
of  the  h^^t  oolture^  preceded  by  feat 
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rations  of   gradually  inoreasiiig    civiliza- 
tion. 

The  Iliad,  therefore,  affords  the  first 
proof  that  a  period  of  great  refinement  is 
not  inimical  to  the  suooessfnl  exercise  of 
the  imaginative  faculty. 

But  upon  this  point  our  proofis  are  oumu- 
lative.  The  whole  literary  history  of  an- 
tiquity, almost  without  exception,  is 
corrohorative  of  our  theory.  In  the  ruder 
ages  of  Greece,  hoth  tragedy  and  comedy 
— (if  mere  "  eztemporal  diversions,"  nei- 
ther written,  nor  puolished,  nor  preserved, 
are  entitled  to  the  appellation) — were  of  the 
simplest  kind,  only  dioruses  of  men  and 
women  singing  their  extemporaneous  songs, 
as  Maximus  Tyrius  informs  us,  through 
their  several  districts.  But  with  advancing 
civilization,  Thespis  arose,  idio  may  proper- 
ly be  termed  **  the  day-star  of  the  drama." 
It  is  questioned  by  some,  whether  any  of 
his  rude  and  irregular  compositions  were 
ever  committed  to  writing ;  though  his 
graphic  representations,  like  the  sones  of 
•  the  more  ancient  rhapsodists,  may  nave 
been  preserved  in  the  memories  and  imagi- 
tions  of  the  sensitive  Athenians.  By  Thespis 
the  genius  of  Greece  was  roused.  Par- 
tinas,  Carcinus,  and  Phrynichus  successive- 
ly followed  him,  and  led  the  way  towards 
the  sublime  mndeur  of  .£schylu8. 

The  Greeks,  slowing  with  patriotism, 
and  hence  with  the  love  of  country,  with 
irresistible  might  swept  the  Persian  from 
their  native  soil,  and  saved  it  from  the  con- 
tamination of  despotism.  The  effect  was 
electric.  The  mind  of  a  whole  people  was 
propelled  in  an  onward  direction,  with  a 
rapidity  and  a  power  of  which  the  history  of 
the  world  affords  no  other  example.  Athens, 
as  if  by  some  magic  influence,  rose  from 
her  ashes  into  beauty  and  splendor.  The  arts 
found  an  asylum  within  her  walls.  The  muses 
made  the  gorseous  city  their  favored  home. 
The  heights  of  Helicon  were  deserted  for  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus :  and  dubious  oracles  no 
longer  pealed  frt>mthe  temple  of  the  Delian 
god,  but  flowed  in  serene  wisdom  from  the 
lips  of  philosophers,  in  the  groves  of  Acade- 
mus,  or  beneath  the  galleries  of  the  porch. 
At  such  a  crisis,  in  such  an  era  almost 
without  a  parallel  for  refinement  in  the  his- 
tory of  antiquity,  the  most  sublime  of  the 
Greek  dramatirts  appeared. 

In  iEschylus  the  imaginative  faculty,  so 
flur  from  bcmug  oppressed  by  the  so-called 
effiominating  mflnenoes  with  whidi  he  was 
surrounded,  seems  to  have  gathered  strength 
from  their  amelioratiiig  tendeiray* 


Standing  on  the  glittering  summit  of  an 
age  so  brilliant,  his  mighty  genius  precipitat- 
ed itself  into  the  dark  and  dreary  abyss  of  a 
past  world,  and  returning  like  the  fallen 
ancel  from  his  successful  flight,  he  dragged 
before  the  eyes  of  his  astonished  audience 
the  super-human  beings  of  a  lost  universe, 
the  heaven-defying  Titans — ^proud,  gigantic, 
fierce,  indomitable. 

The  veiy  obscurity  of  the  style  of  this 
great  writer  has  fr^uently  appeared  to  us 
as  the  effect  of  consummate  art.  His  per- 
sonages are  more  than  mortal,  they  belong 
to  the  most  powerful  of  the  ancient  race  of 
gods,  and  the  laboring  fancy  of  the  poet 
strove  to  clothe  them  with  a  mightier 
drapery,  and  gave  their  thoughts  a  ^per 
meaning  than  d^nerate  man  could  effect, 
or  humui  utterance  could  furnish. 

His  defects — ^for  what  work  of  mere  art 
is  perfect  r — are  those  of  his  age ; — he  stood 
between  two  eras,  and  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent subject  to  the  influencies  of  both-  His 
poetry  embodies  the  strength  and  rudeness 
of  the  one,,  and  the  brilliancy,  though  not 
with  the  refinement  of  the  ower. 

The  tide,  though  nearly  at  the  full,  had 
not  yet  reached  its  highest  mark  ;  a  more 
fortunate  genius,  who  was  silently  borne 
along  its  waters,  was  destined  to  gain  that 
eminent  position,  and  to  experience  the 
happiest  influences  of  his  age. 

Sophocles,  if  not  the  contemporary,  at 
least  the  immediate  successor  of  JSschylus, 
is  without  doubt  the  greatest  and  most 
perfect  of  the  ancient  dramatists. 

The  whole  hbtory  of  this  poet  reminds 
us  of  a  fable.  It  seems  as  if  the  fairies, 
and  the  fortunate  deities  had  presided  at 
his  birth,  hung  over  his  cradle,  endowed 
him  with  every  excellence,  and  promised 
him  every  talent  that  should  lead  to  emi- 
nence, and  render  life  long,  and  prosperous, 
and  happv. 

The  scion  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  house, 
his  education  was  the  completest  of  his 
times.  Bom  at  a  period  when  art  was 
super-eminent,  and  philosophy  possessed 
its  greatest  masters — he  haa  every  advan- 
tage which  that  brilliant  state  of  which  he 
was  a  citiien  could  furmsh.  His  genius, 
whidi  was  naturally  sublime,  was  refined 
by  the  most  cultivated  taste — ^his  style  is 
severely  correct,  his  characterisation  natu- 
ral, and  the  construction  of  his  plots  sim- 
ple and  ingenious.  In  the  writings  of  this 
great  poet,  the  plastic  art  of  dramatic 
composition  runs  parallel  wi^  diat  of 
paintbg  and  sculpture. 
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Xeuxes  and  Phidias  seemed  to  have  ex- 
cited to  noble  rivalry  the  mnse  of  Sopho- 
oles,  and  while  the  works  of  these  masters 
have  perished,  or  are  left  to  us  only  in  frag- 
ments the  immortal  verses  of  the  barb  re- 
main, to  tell  posterity  how  excellent  were 
the  productions  of  his  renowned  contempo- 
raries. 

Sophocles  was  the  exponent  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  age — ^the  highest  develop- 
ment of  which  it  was  susceptible.  With 
Euripides  both  the  virtue  and  the  genius  of 
Athens  began  to  decline.  A  period  of 
senility — a  second  age  of  ignorance,  was 
about  to  commence.  The  great  oyde  so 
remarkable  in  all  the  states  of  the  ancient 
world,  as  far  as  regarded  Athens,  was  accom- 
plished, and  she  too  must  submit  to  the 
stem  law  of  decadence.  The  conservative, 
the  progressive  influence  of  Christianity, 
she  never  felt,  and  the  grand  element  of  re- 
generation being  absent  or  unknown^  her 
fall  was  rapid — her  resuscitation  impossible. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  whole  litera- 
ry career  of  Greece,  whether  we  regard  her 
poetry,  her  philosophy,  or  her  art,  we  can- 
not fail  to  discover  that  her  greatest  excel- 
lence in  each  and  all  of  these  departments 
runs  parallel  with  her  highest  stage  of 
refinement.  Her  lyric  poetry  forms  no 
exception  to  this.  The  graceful  strains  of 
Anacreon — the  sensuous  and  burning  pas- 
sion of  Sappho-^-the  sublime  soarings  of 
Pindar,  are  all  the  products  of  a  cultivated 
period. 

The  literature  of  the  Romans  was  en- 
tirely imitative.  They  never  aimed  at 
oriffinality.  Their  earliest  poetry,  the 
Fabulao  Attillansa,  a  species  of  bantering 
comedy,  was  common  to  them  with  every 
nation  in  a  state  of  rudeness.  It  was  a 
sturdy  stock,  but  no  healthful  or  wide- 
spreading  branches  sprung  from  it.  The 
ballads  of  the  ancient  Romans,  if  they  pos- 
sessed any,  were  apparently  of  little  value. 
They  mav  have  laid  the  groundwork  of 
fabulous  nistory,  but  they  never  sank  deep 
enoi\gh  into  the  minds  of  the  people  to  in- 
duce their  preservation,  or  to  influence 
tile  literary  men  of  those  days  to  collect 
and  arrange  the  scattered  relics. 

The  love  of  power  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  left  no  place  for  the  love  of  song. 
A  nation  always  in  the  field  had  neither 
leisure  nor  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  arts 
of  peace.  The  pomp  of  a  triumph  had 
greater  charms  in  their  eyes  than  the  poet's 
crown  and  the  grateful  acclamations  of  an 
enlightened  people.     So  much  for  dieir  ear- 
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ly  history.  But  at  last  the  world  was  con- 
quered, and  Rome,  satiated  with  victory, 
and  overladen  with  the  plunder  of  a  hundred 
kingdoms,  required  excitement.  The  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Rhine,  the  deserts  of  Nu- 
midia,  and  the  mountains  of  Caledonia, 
were  too  remote,  as  theatres  of  action,  to 
rouse  the  tyrants  of  mankind  from  their 
terrible  repose.  The  period  of  forming  a 
national  literature  was,  however,  past. 
Rome  was  the  common  receptacle  of  all 
nations ;  and  thus,  while  her  empire  was 
established,  her  nationality  was  lost.  Yet 
she  had  reached  the  period  of  her  greatest 
refinement,  the  acm^  of  her  civilization, 
before  her  great,  if  not  her  original,  poets 
appeared. 

The  transcendent  merits  of  Virgil  and 
Horace  are  so  generally  acknowledged,  their 
influence  on  the  taste,  the  manners,  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
modem  times,  is  at  this  day  so  universally 
felt,  that  the  most  glowing  eulogiums  on 
their  merits,  if  we  were  to  offer  them,  would 
be  perhaps  properly  regarded  as  mere  com- 
monplaces. If,  however,  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  powers  be  inimical  to  the 
efforts  of  the  imagination,  the  history  of 
Roman  literature  forms  a  remarkable  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  ;  since  the  most  philo- 
sophic of  their  poets  is  by  far  the  most 
imaginative,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the 
character  of  an  original  writer  than  any 
other  that  Rome  has  produced.  After 
these  remarks  we  need  hardly  mention  the 
name  of  Lucretius.  Every  scholar  knows, 
that  for  grandeur  and  elevation  of  thought, 
majesty  of  diction,  intense  love  of  nature, 
and  picturesque  description,  this  writer  has 
scarcely  an  equal  among  the  poets  of  an- 
tiquity. The  subject  which  he  has  chosen 
is  unfortunate,  and  greatly  at  variance  with 
the  character  of  poetir ;  but  in  his  hands 
it  becomes  flexible.  He  moulds  with  ease 
its  most  untractable  parts  into  forms  of 
grace  and  beauty,  and  throws  over  the 
whole  a  pomp  and  splendor  of  language, 
and  a  brightness  of  coloring,  which  mark  a 
genius  of  the  very  first  order. 

Along  with  the  decline  of  Roman  virtue, 
and  the  progress  of  despotism,  the  litera- 
ture of  tiie  times  naturallv  deteriorated. 
With  Juvenal,  the  great  satirist  of  antiqui- 
ty, the  poetical  glories  of  Rome  may  be 
said  to  have  expired.  Yet  though  we  ad- 
mire the  bold,  and  fiery,  and  indignant 
declamation  of  the  poet,  we  cannot  but 
perceive  that  in  what  constitutes  the  true 
elements  of  his  art  he  is  deficient.    His  ex- 
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posure  of  the  enormous  vices  of  the  times, 
though  they  strike  with  horror,  fail  to  im- 
prove. To  learn  the  lessons  of  purity  we 
are  introduced  into  a  brothel ;  and  that  we 
may  detest  the  cruelty  of  imperial  monsters, 
we  are  presented  with  the  spectacle  of 
mangled  carcasses,  and  arenas  saturated 
with  the  blood  of  murdered  victims. 

The  poet  partook  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
If  he  possessed  strength,  he  had  neither 
taste  nor  judgment  to  rise  above  its  influ- 
ences, and  his  works  resemble  a  lurid  light 
on  the  verge  of  a  stormy  horizon,  the  har- 
binger of  gloom,  and  tempest,  and  utter 
ds^ness.  We  therefore  think  it  beyond 
dispute  that  the  appearance  of  Rome's 
greatest  poets  was  coeval  with  the  period  of 
her  highest  refinement.  It  matters  not  that 
the  literature  of  such  a  people  was  borrow- 
ed, and  not  original,  or  that  they  claimed 
the  learning  of  conquered  nations  as  their 
own,  and  appropriated  the  intellectual 
wealth  of  the  vanquished  to  their  special 

Surposes, — the  fact  is  demonstrable,  that 
uring  the  Augustan  age,  when  Rome's  em- 
pire was  universal,  and  her  civilization 
most  advanced,  her  genius  was  most  luxu- 
riant, and  her  imaginative  works  most  per- 
fect. 

A  period,  dreary  and  barren,  succeeded 
the  decline  of  Roman  greatness.  Liberty 
had  perished,  or  was  the  inheritance  of  na- 
tions far  beyond  the  reach  of  Rome's  insa- 
tiable ambition.  The  genius  of  freedom, 
driven  from  the  genial  regions  of  the  south, 
found  shelter  among  the  snowy  mountains 
and  far-stretching  forests  of  a  northern 
dime,  there  collecting  he^strength  to  reno- 
vate mankind,  and  infuse  new  vigor  into 
the  effete  and  worn-out  frame  of  the  an- 
dent  world.  It  would  be  wrong,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  sixth  and  eighth  centuries,  in 
Europe,  was  one  of  total  darkness.  Along 
with  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  there 
was  a  new  element  infused  into  society, 
which  in  its  nature  was  essentially  pro- 
gressive. This  was  destined  to  give  vitali- 
ty to  its  institutions,  and  breadth,  and 
depth,  and  refinement,  and  originality  to 
its  literature. 

Christianity,  the  true  regenerating  prin- 
dple  of  the  world,  was  that  element ;  and 
its  ameliorating  influences  soon  became 
manifest.  Contemporaneously  with  the 
Crusades,  the  poetry  of  the  Provencals 
bloomed  forth  m  the  richest  luxuriance — 
a  literature  of  itself,  novel,  fresh,  original 
«— the  proper  elements  of  wluoh  were  ardent 


feeling,  glowing  love,  heroic  valor,  and 
melting  tenderness ;  a  combination  of  qual- 
ities which  at  once  marked  it  as  the  off- 
spring of  a  principle  entirely  alien  to  the 
lyric^  effusions  of  antiquity.  This  was  the 
heroic  age  of  the  modem  world.  During 
its  short,  though  energetic  existence,  the 
materials  were  collected  and  the  founda- 
tions laid  of  those  structures  of  romantic 
beauty  and  inimitable  gracefulness  which 
were  to  point "  their  pinnacles  heavenward,'* 
and  bear  upon  their  fronts  the  impress  of 
immortality  in  a  more  refined  and  a  more 
intellectual  age.  Hitherto  the  learning  of 
Europe  was  confined  to  a  dead  language, 
and  its  spirit  evaporated  in  servile  imita- 
tions. The  vital  principle  escaped,  while 
the  laborious  fabricator  was  connecting  the 
disjointed  members  of  his  rigid  forms.  His 
efforts  ended  in  vain  attempts  to  unite  the 
dead  with  the  living.  The  burning  ardor 
of  populations,  young  and  vigorous,  could 
not  suffer  the  restraint,  and  finding  no  way 
of  escape,  no  vent  to  their  feelings  througn 
a  general  literature,  they  roused  themselves 
into  the  frenzy  of  religious  zeal,  and,  with 
the  force  of  an  avalanche,  predpitated  their 
myriads  upon  astonished  Asia.  The  result, 
though  calamitous  to  the  invaders,  was 
beneficial  to  mankind.  It  gave  a  quicken- 
ing impulse  to  all  Europe,  and  with  the  re- 
turn of  the  Crusaders,  a  degree  of  refine* 
ment  was  introduced,  which,  running 
through  all  its  manifestations,  espedally 
that  of  chivalry,  ended  in  the  production 
of  a  Dante,  a  Petrardi,  a  Boccaccio  and  a 
Chaucer. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the 
great  Florentine  was  the  product  of  a  bar- 
barous age.  The  Italian  triumvirate  we 
have  mentioned,  embraced  the  entire  hu- 
manity of  a  cycle,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  in  the  history  of  modem  dvil- 
ization.  The  sublime,  and  solemn,  and 
daring  mind  of  Dante,  though  deeply  im- 
bued with  a  love  and  veneration  for  clasdcal 
antiquity,  was  too  strongly  tinctured  with 
the  spirit  of  that  age  to  bend  to  a  fiordgn 
yoke.  The  poet,  it  is  true,  daimed,  and 
we  think  justly,  the  rich  treasures  of  the 
past  as  a  common  inheritance,  but  he  stamp- 
ed them  with  the  impress  of  his  own  genius. 
Of  all  modem  writers  he  is  the  most  oriff- 
inal.  His  transoendant  poem  stands  like 
some  lofty  rook  amid  the  solitanr  ocean,  its 
base  dashed  by  the  dark  and  sullen  waters, 
its  centre  endrded  with  clouds  of  purple 
and  ^Id,  and  its  summits  towering  far  into 
the  bine  empyrean,  radiant  with  etensal 
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splendor !  Dante  was  the  exponent  of  the 
oonoeBtrated  learning  and  refinement  of  hb 
era,  the  type  of  the  hiffheat  oultivation  of 
which  it  was  susceptible.  The  same  may 
be  pronounoed  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio. 

After  these  writers,  a  long  century  of  ap- 
parent lethargy  intervened,  till  the  appear- 
anoe  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto  gave  evidence 
Ihat  the  quickening  element  was  stiU  pre- 
sent, and  that  progression  was  henceforward 
to  he  the  destiny  of  our  race.  From  Italy 
we  might  pass  to  Spain,  and  trace  a  like 
advanoeZZient  in  the  literature  of  that  coun- 
try, till  it  air'n^ed  at  superlative  excellence 
in  the  creations  of  Cervantes,  and  Lope  de 
Vega,  and  Calderon ;  the  last  mentioned 
poet  being  the  apex  of  ^n  era  which  for 
learning  and  philosophy  has  n^t  since  been 
approaSied  in  the  history  of  Spafj2. 

Nor  will  the  sister  country  form  a2  ex- 
ception.     Camoens  sung  when  Portugal  ex< 


celled  in  enterprise  and  empire,  and  the  l^ce  of  execution. 


'^  Lusiad  "  forms  an  enduring  monument  of 
the  learning  and  civilization  of  that  country 
during  the  times  of  its  illustrious  author.  . 

If  for  a  moment  we  pause  in  our  course, 
and  compare  the  poetry  of  antiquity  with 
that  of  the  modems,  we  shall  at  once  per- 
ceive in  what  the  difference  consists. 

No  people  were  more  devoted  to  their 
country,  or  more  wedded  to  their  institu- 
tions, than  the  Greeks.  Their  self-love 
was  unbounded.  They  regarded  every  other 
people  with  scorn.  Thev  imagined  that 
no  excellence  could  exist  beyond  the  beau- 
tiful region  of  which  they  were  the  pos- 
sessors. On  this  point  their  sentiments 
were  more  nearly  allied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Serica,  than  to  the  large-minded  liberal- 
ity of  the.  Caucasian  race.  To  strengthen 
this  prejudice,  they  resorted  to  fable  and 
fancy.  They  inculcated  the  belief  that 
they  were  the  original  natives  of  the  soil, 
that  they  sprung  nrom  its  bosom,  and  were 
pre-eminently  the  favorites  of  the  gods. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  their  poetry  is  less 
national  than  it^  is  universal.  It  has  more 
breadth  than  depth.  It  is  ideality  mate- 
rialised. It  is  enamored  of  repose  ;  and  if 
at  times  it  betrays  emotion,  as  we  find  in 
some  of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  iEIschylus 
and  Euripides,  it  is  of  so  gigantic — ^we  had 
^ost  said  so  unnatural  a  cast,  as  to  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  the  poet,  by  failing  to 
excite  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  More- 
over, the  poetiy  of  the  Greeks  is  peculiarly 
sensuous.     For  this  it  is  easy  to  account. 

The  pieturesqne  beauty  of  the  territory 
inwhiohibey  resided — the  almost  perpetual 


splendor  of  their  dimate-^he  glittering 
seas  that  bathed  their  bold  and  varied 
shores,  and  murmured  around  ^'  their  purple 
isles'' — the  lofty  mountains — the  deep  glens 
and  long  withdrawing  valleys — the  olive-* 
crowned  hills — ^the  time-hallowed  fountains 
— and  the  tumbling  cascades  which  perpeta«* 
ally  met  their  sight  as  they  looked  from  the 
Acropolis,  or  gazed  from  the  summit  of  the 
flowery  Hymettus — ^impressed  their  imagi- 
nations with  a  sense  of  beauty  which  trans* 
ferred  itself  spontaneously  to  their  works  of 
art,  and  led  them  to  the  belief  that  within 
this ''  visible  diurnal  round"  perfection  was 
attainable.  Hence  invention  was  stimu- 
lated— the  canvas  glowed,  and  the  marble 
breathed — the  gods  in  ideal  forms  dwelt 
with  men :  and  wheUier  they  lined  the 
walls,  or  dignified  the  templei,.they  contin- 
ually presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ath- 
ens, beauty  of  shape  and  a  matchless  excel- 


But^  5II  this  was  of  the  earth.  It  never 
rose  into  &  purer  atmosphere.  The  soul, 
deprived  of  its  proper  aliment,  hungered 
after  unnatural  sustenance,  and  a  my thologyy 
sprightly,  elegant,  varied,  and  graceful,  ex- 
hibiting the  power,  if  not  the  tenderness  of 
human  passion,  sprung  into  existence.  But 
even  this  was  bound  uid  fettered  by  an 
irresistible  Fate,  mightier  tiian  the  GodiT 
themselves,  which,  lyino;  at  the  foundation 
of  their  religious  creed,  tended  to  weaken 
that  sentiment  of  perfect  freedom  which 
forms  the  basis  of  genuine  nationally. 
Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  the  Greeks 
manifests  a  selfishness  which  in  so  refined  a 
people  seems  extraordinary.  The  home 
feelings,  the  genuine  source  of  every  pure 
affection  and  patriotic  aspiration,  were  un- 
known to  them,  and  the  most  sacred  connec*- 
tion  was  regarded  merely  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency— a  means  of  supplying  the  state 
with  citizens.  This  proved  fatal  to  the  purity 
and  pathos  of  their  amatory  poetry,  whi<^ 
the  genius  of  Anaereon,  and  the  pasaon  of 
Sappho,  could  not  raise  above  the  pleasures 
of  the  debauch,  or  the  sensuality  of  the 
harem. 

Though  the  circumstances  in  whieh  the 
Romans  were  placed  were  different,  the 
effect  was  even  more  fatal  to  the  develop 
ment  of  a  national  literature.  When  their 
greatest  writers  appeared,  Rome  had  become 
almost  universal  in  her  dominion.  Her 
empire,  with  an  iron  sway,  extended  fir^n 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  sonth,  over 
the  whole  of  the  known  world.  The  me- 
tn^olis  was  regarded  as  the  commoBreo^ 
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tacle  of  the  basest  of  mankind.  Eveiy  ves- 
tige of  liberty  was  nearly  obliterated. 
Patriotism  had  expired,  and  henoe  the  only 
traces  of  nationality  that  appear  in  their 
grandest  ,work  of  imagination  are  as  faint 
and  indistinot  as  the  distant  limits  of  their 
rast  empire. 

On  taming  to  the  productions  of  the 
modems,  the  aspect  is  entirely  changed. 
Here  we  perceive  a  national  spirit  intensely 
developed.  We  observe  works  of  art  fol- 
filling  the  whole  conditions  of  hnmanity. 
The  breaking  np  of  the  Roman  empire, 
ihongh  it  aided  this  feeling,  did  not  give 
birth  to  it.  The  purifying  influences  of  re- 
ligion (operating  upon  the  most  ffenerous 
principles  of  human  nature,  were  the  cause 
of  this  change.  This  is  evinced  in  a  re- 
markable manner  in  the  greatest  efforts  of 
modem  genius.  It  imbues  the  writings  of 
nearly  all  the  early  poets.  This  spirit  of 
nationality  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
what  has  been  termed  the  romantic  school, 
and  we  feel  gratified  in  thinking  that  in 
the  literature  of  no  nation  is  it  more  strik- 
ingly manifested  than  that  of  Elngland. 
From  Chaucer  to  Bums,  through  the  works 
of  our  moqt  illustrious  writers,  it  flows  like 
a  living  stream,  rendering  the  imaginative 
products  of  our  own  coun^  the  richest  and 
the  most  varied  of  modem  times. 

If  Chaucer  was  not  the  first  writer  of  poe- 
try in  our^  vernacular  tongue,  he  was,  at 
least,  the  first  great  poet.     He  was  the  ex- 
pressive index  of  the  collected  intelligence 
of  his  age.     Courtier,  statesman,  scholar, 
be  wppears  as  the  prototype  of  Milton,  and 
excels  as  mudi  in  that  branch  of  his  art 
which  he  cultivated,  as  the  sublime  author 
of  ^*  Paradise  Lost"  does,  in  his  more  lofty 
and  transcendent  fiights.     The  great  merit 
of  Chaucer  consists  in  his  infantine,  his 
Homeric  simplidty,  and  his  traly  drama- 
tie  delineations.     He  is  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque  poet  we  possess.     His  paint- 
ings  are    fresh,  glittering,  and  off-hand, 
done   to    the  life.      Not  with  elaborate 
strokes  of  art,  but  with  a  few  bold  and  hap- 
py touches,  the  full  character  stands  before 
us     distinct,     speaking,     unmistakeable. 
The  rohere  in  whidi  he  moves  is  not  ample, 
but  within  *^  that  narrow  round''  how  much 
has  he  effected  ?    He  has  left  us  a  picture- 
gallery,  which  for  truth,  nature,  and  real 
excellence,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole 
range  of  modem  literature.     His  love  of 
nature    resembles    '^  an   intoxication    of 
q^irit.''    His  morning  sketches  are  bri^t 
with  perpetual  snoshiiie;  his  flowers  are 


always  in  bloom,  fragrant  with  odoriferous 
perfumes,  and  gemmed  with  sparkling  dew- 
drops.  He  revels  in  an  everlasting  spring, 
which  is  cheered  with  the  sineingof  ^^  small 
birdes,"  and  rendo^  deligntfm  by  sights 
and  sounds,  the  impressive  indications  of 
rural  happiness. 

From  Chaucer,  through  a  period  of 
sterility,  we  come  to  Spenser,  the  most 
luxuriant  of  all  the  sweet  sin^rs  we  east 
daim.  In  this  poet  the  bhividrous  spirit 
has  found  its  noblest  expositor.  He  may 
justly  be  styled  the  prince  of  allegorical 
painting.  He  is  especially  the  favorite  of 
the  trmy  poetical.  No  others  can  rdish 
him.  For  common  minds  he  is  too  ethe- 
real. Those  who  come  to  the  study  of  his 
works  must  -approach  this  great  master  im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  b^uty,  otherwise 
they  will  not  foel  the  power  of  his  sweet 
ana  solemn  harmony.  They  must  divest 
themselves  of  ^^  tangibilities,"  for  a  sea- 
son throw  aside  the  realities  of  life,  to 
wander  through  the  dim  forest  with  ^^  Una 
and  her  milk-white  lamb,"  repose  under 
the  shadow  of  "  immemorial  trees,"  and  be 
lulled  into  balmy  slumber  by  the  sound  of 
fallug  waters.  From  the  exuberance  of 
his  fancy  and  the  wealth  of  his  language,  he 
has  been  the  source  whence  numerous  inferior 
writers  have  supplied  themselves  both  with 
imsgery  and  expression. 

Ine  stania  which  he  adopted  and  to 
which  he  has  given  his  name,  is  in  exqui- 
site keeping  with  the  nature  of  his  subject. 
Its  oft-recurring  music,  and  its  long  and 
rounded  close,  fall  upon  the  ear  like  the 
distant  pealing  of  an  organ,  or  the  soft- 
swelling  notes  of  an  .£olian  harp. 

But  it  was  not  till  a  great  cycle  of  ad- 
vancement was  terminat^  ana  the  des- 
tined period  fulfilled — ^till  Uie  human  mind 
was  nreed  from  priestly  thraldom — ^till 
philosophy  found  a  truthful  expositor — 
till  a  new  world  was  discovered — ^till  com- 
merce was  extended — till  England  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  European  confed- 
eracy, and  the  collected  treasures  of  anti- 
quity were  lud  open,  that  a  genius  arose, 
who  at  once  appropriated  the  rich  inheri- 
tance, and,  with  the  power  of  an  enchanter 
reared  from  the  accumulated  mass  a  struc- 
ture so  dazsling  as  to  strike  with  wonder  and 
delid^t  every  succeeding  generation. 

We  need  hardly  add  wat  this  magician 
was  the  immortal  Shakspeare,  the  sublime 
exponent  of  the  **  spirit  of  his  age." 
From  the  tenor  of  this  article  our  readers 
will  not  be  suprised  that  we  differ.  Mo  aehf 
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from  liiose  who  assert  that  Shakspeare 
was  as  much  indebted  to  his  ignoranoe  of 
dassical  antiquity,  as  to  his  genius,  for 
his  success  as  a  dramatic  poet.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  him  to  have  been  skilled 
in  all  the  true  learning  of  his  age.  He 
was,  we  grant,  no  scholar,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term.  He  could  not 
boast  of  the  technical  skill  of  a  professor 
of  languages,  nor  could  he  analyze  a  sen- 
tence with  the  ingenuity  of  an  expert  peda- 
Egue.  But  he  possessed  that  higher 
lowledffe  which  comprehends  the  whole 
scope  and  nature  of  a  subject,  whidi  hardly 
looks  at  the  intermediate  steps,  but  by  a 
kind  of  intuitive  perception  arrives  at  a 
condusion  both  correct  and  comprehensive. 
In  a  word,  we  contend  that  Shakspeare 
was  a  hard  worker,  that  he  emhmced  every 
opportunity  which  his  ace  presented  to 
compensate  ^e  defects  of  a  scanty  edt^ca- 
tion. 

The  singular  position  in  whidi  the  poet 
was  placed,  appears  to  us  to  put  the  ques- 
tion beyond  a  doubt.  His  great  contempo- 
raries were  all  men  of  learning ;  so  were  his 
predecessors.  If  he  had  not  possessed  a 
knowledge  as  extensive,  though  perhaps 
not  so  sdiolastic  as  theirs,  his  genius,  uni- 
versaT  as  it  was,  would  have  exerted  its 
powers  to  little  purpose.  In  vain  might 
the  kingly  eagle  attempt  to  soar  in  an  ex- 
hausted receiver.  His  power  of  wing  might 
be  equal  to  the  loftiest  flights,  but  without 
an  atmosphere  to  bear  him  up,  his  strug- 
glings  would  be  ineffectual. 

Who  that  peruses  any  one  of  his  won- 
derful dramas  can  doubt  that  his  acquire- 
ments embraced  all  the  intelligence  of  his 
times.  Whether  we  contemplate  the  ethe- 
real beauty  shown  in  the  Tempest;  the 
fairy  creations  exhibited  in  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  ;  the  ffolden  luxury  dis- 
played in  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  the  cor- 
rect historical  truth  evinced  in  Goriolanus ; 
the  stoic  virtue,  and  serene  wisdom,  and 
artful  eloquence,  manifested  in  Julius  Cso- 
sar;  the  pride,  the  passion,  the  madness 
developed  in  Lear ;  the  depth  of  philoso- 
phy discovered  in  Hamlet ;  the  all-absorb- 
ing love  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  the  terrible 
jealousy  and  rancorous  hate  in  Othello; 
the  mimlerous  ambition  in  Macbeth  ;  and 
the  masterly  historical  delineations  in  the 
ten  dramas  which  refer  to  our  own  countiTi 
can  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the 
theory  is  absurd  whidi  would  attribute 
these  wonderful   productions  not  to  the 


intelligence  but  to  the  ignorance  of  their 
author  ? 

The  contemporaries  of  the  immortal 
bard,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  were  men 
whose  minds  were  enridied  with  the  entire 
knowledge  of  their  age.  They  were  scho- 
lars ^'  rare  and  ripe  ;^'  ^^  men  of  academic 
breeding,"  who  drank  deep  at  the  andent 
fountains,  yet  preserved  their  separate  in- 
diridnalities  intact.  They  were  not  free 
from  the  influence  of  their  times,  nor  did 
ihey  desire  to  be  so.  Thc^,  however, 
truthfully  caught  its  spirit,  and  stamped  it 
upon  their  immortal  writings.  Consdous 
of  their  strength,  thc^  relied  upon  their 
native  resources;  and  if  they  bmrowed 
aught  from  antiqmty,  they  reproduced  it 
in  a  new  shape,  and  made  it  entirely  their 
own.  They  were  fancy-free.  They  seldom 
deigned  to  follow  models ;  and  if  at  any 
time  they  so  far  condescended,  it  was  with 
a  freedom  so  graceful  as  to  look  like  origi- 
nality. The  influenees  of  their  age  were 
favorable  to  the  development  of  their  se- 
nius,  and  they  all  may  be  r^arded  as  tiie 
culminating  luminaries  of  a  period  of  un- 
usual splendor. 

In  the  age  which  succeeded,  there  was  a 
pause  in  mental  process.  Poetry  declin- 
ed. This  may  m  fairly  attributed  to  the 
political  troubles  whidi  harassed  the  na- 
tion. Tet  during  this  period  the  muse 
was  not  silent.  A  tribe  of  writers  who 
mistook  their  calling,  assumed  the  title  cf 
poets,  and  turned  the  musical  language  of 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare  into  an  unmeaning 
jingle,  while  they  substituted  metaphysicu 
conceits  for  the  creations  of  fancy.  The 
men  who  misht  have  succeeded  the  Eliia- 
bethiCn  bank,  and  have  been  successfiil 
followers  in  their  brilliant  track,  had  mat^ 
ters  more  solemn  and  weightier  to  deal 
with. 

Destined  to  be  the  representatives  of 
universal  freedom  through  every  succeeding 
a^,  they  found  but  little  leisure  to  d^ly 
with  the  muses.  Tet  they  were  embued 
with  a  fervor  and  a  devotion  which  partook 
in  a  high  degree  of  the  poetical  character. 
If  the  theatre  was  shut,  the  place  of  reli- 
gious assemblies  was  open  ;  if  the  brilliuit 
creations  of  Shakspeare  and  the  elder  dn^ 
matists  were  viewed  with  devout  horror^ 
the  sonfls  of  Zion  and  the  sublime  strains 
of  prophet-bards  resounded,  niffht  and  day, 
both  m  the  coundl  and  the  field. 

If  some  have  denounced  them  as  enthur 
dasts,  their  enthusiasm  was  expended  in  a 
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holy  cause.  The  ardor  with  whidli  they 
undertook  their  mission,  and  the  faithM- 
ness  with  which  they  accomplished  it,  sup- 
ply the  best  answer  to  their  calumniators. 
They  were,  at  once,  the  loftiest  and  the 
lowliest  of  men.  Their  devout  and  reve- 
rential study  of  the  Scriptures  gave  an 
oriental  sublimity  to  their  expressions ;  and 
what  in  others  might  be  thought  affectation, 
in  them  was  only  natural.  The  brightest 
genius  of  modem  times  has  done  his  best 
to  bring  them  into  contempt.  But,  like 
giants  as  they  were,  they  tower  'above  all 
the  mali^ity  that  has  assailed  them. 
Though  tiieir  merits  are  every  day  being 
better  appreciated,  they  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived their  full  reward.  Future  genera- 
tions will  testify  to  their  worth,  and  pro- 
nounce upon  their  virtues.  Truly  their 
lives  were  a  great  epic. 

In  1660,  we  Commonwealth  was  at  an 
end.  Along  with  the  restoration  came  a 
tribe  of  writers  who  slavishly  subjected 
their  thoughts  and  style  to  foreign  models ; 
who  squared  their  genius  with  Uie  rules  of 
etiquette,  and  deemed  all  writing  profane 
that  did  not  wear  a  dourt  dress ;  who,  like 
mnnatural  parents,  were  ashamed  of  their 
own  offispring,  and  would  not  dare  to  repeat 
ihe  language  of  Shakspeare,  since  the 
sovereign  or  his  paramour  had  pronounced 
it  vul^. 

Amidst  a  crew  so  despicable,  there  still 
yemained  one  spirit  who  stood  true  to  na- 
ture and  to  virtue — a  mighty  relic  of  de- 
parted greatness,  a  remnant  of  that  gigantic 
race  who  had  perished  in  the  revolutionary 
flood.  This  master-spirit  towered  erect 
above  the  seneral  ruin. 

Poor,  oM,  blind,  persecuted,  Milton, 
with  an  intellect  as  capacious  as  it  was 
cultivated — ^with  a  mind  enriched  with  all 
the  learning  of  a  learned  age,  possessing, 
Qnimpaked  thereby,  an  imagination  per- 
haps the  most  sublime  ever  bestowed  upon 
mao,  appeared,  to  redeem  his  country,  if 
pot  firom  the  despotism  by  which  its  liber- 
ties  were  crushed,  at  least  to  free  it  from 
subjection  to  that  foreign  influence,  which 
was  at  variance,  not  omy  with  true  taste, 
but  with  nature  itself. 

A  philosopher,  a  politician,  a  theologian, 
a  Christian,  a  patriot,  in  a  word,  the 
greatest  scholar  of  his  own  times,  Milton 
affords  us  the  best  example  of  those  prin- 

S*  >les  which  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
nstrate— vis.,    That  the   highest  mental 
eultwe^  and  the  $evere$t  intellectual  diecp- 


pUneyore  not  unpropitiou$  tothegrandeat 
efforts  of  imaaination. 

Why  dwelfon  the  wonders  of  the  "Para- 
dise Lost  ?"  Why  trace  the  flight  of  this 
daring  genius  through  the  regions  of  death, 
and  diaos,  and  the  elder  night?  Why 
pursue  his  sublime  track  through  that  ter- 
rible abyss  whose  soil  was  "  burning  marie," 
whose  roof  was  one  vast  concave  of  hott^ 
flame,  and  whose*  oceans  were  floods  of 
tossing  flre  ?  Why  ease  with  astonishment 
on  the  labors  of  the  infernal  hosts,  or  listen 
to  the  sound  of  angelic  hannony,  of  "  harp, 
and  lute,  and  dulcimer,"  and  behold,  rising 
from  the  flaming  deep,  ^'  like  a  gorgeous 
exhalation,"  the  palace  of  Hell's  potentate, 
the  star-gemmed.  Pandemonium.^  Why, 
crushed  under  the  wei^t  of  so  much  misery 
and  splendor,  bathe  our  wearied  spirits  in 
Elysium,  and  wander  with  heavenly  guests 
through  the  fragrant  groves  and  amaran- 
thine bowers  of  Paradise,  listening  to  ^'  the 
sonf  of  earliest  birds,"  and  the  sound  of 
lulling  waters,  quaffing  immortal  draughts 
from  cool  and  sacred  Ifountains,  or  reposing 
with  the  most  innocent  and  the  loveliest 
pair  that  earth  has  ever  borne  upon  its 
K>osom,  beneath  the  embowering  branches 
of  the  tree  of  life  ?  Why,  satiated  with 
'^  this  verdurous  beauty,"  thb  green  repose, 
re-ascend  with  the  adventurous  hard  ana 
view  "  the  celestial  hierarchies  "  armed  in 
panoply  of  adamant  and  gold,  and  behold, 
engaged  in  angelic  sjport,  the  "  youth  of 
heaven !"  Why  call  up  these  visions, 
seeing  that  all  this,  and  more  than  this, 
has  been  so  often  reiterated. as  to  have  be- 
come the  very  cant  of  criticism  ?  Yet  no 
less  eloquently  than  truthfully  has  it  been 
said,  that  ''To  Milton,  and  to  Milton 
alone,  belonged  the  secrets  of  the  great 
deep,  the  beach  of  sulphur,  the  ocean  of 
fire,  the  palaces  of  the  fallen  dominions 
glimmering  through  the  everlasting  shade, 
the  silent  wilderness  of  shadow,  and  ver- 
dure, and  fragrance,  where  armed  angels 
kept  watch  over  the  sleep  of  the  first  lov^is, 
the  portico  of  diamond,  the  sea  of  jasper, 
the  sapphire  pavement  empurpled  with 
celestial  roses,  and  tl^  infinite  ranks  of 
cherubim  and  seraphim  biasing  with  ada- 
mant and  gold." 

From  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
this  great  poet  we  rise  with  hope,  we  gather 
strength  and  confidence  as  we  advMioe,  and 
we  feel  assurance  in  the  truth  of  our  asser- 
tion, that  the  most  perfect  mental  disci* 
pline  is  not  inimical  to  the  muses,  that 
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dyilization  is  not  the  antagonist  of  poetrv, 
and  that  the  imaginative  faculties  attain 
their  highest  development ,  and  reach  their 
greatest  excellence,  when  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  most  matured  judgment. 

With  the  reign  of  the  Second  Charles 
there  seemed  to  occur  a  pause  in  the  pro- 
gress of  intelligence.  A  deep  gloom  over- 
spread not  only  the  political,  but  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere ;  if  genius  exerted  her 
powers,  it  was  only  fitfully,  and  her  e£fbrts 
were  dedicated  to  vice,  rather  than  •onse- 
orated  to  virtue.  The  only  poet  that  can 
be  mentioned  after  Milton,  who,  perhaps, 
might  have  been  his  rival,  had  he  flourished 
in  a  more  portentious  era,  is  Dryden.  The 
necessities  of  his  circumstances,  the  cry  for 
daily  bread,  compelled  him  to  imitate  the 
&lse  taste  which  was  then  in  vogue ;  but 
though  he  followed  the  vicious  models  which 
fashion  had  set  up,  it  was  evidently  with 
constraint ;  his  strong  natural  genius  could 
not  always  be  ooeroed,  and  as  often  as  he 
forgot  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  followed 
his  own  promptings,  he  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  an    original  writer.      Though  Dryden 

Sossessed  strength,  he  was  deficient  in  ten- 
emess.  He  was  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  secret  workings  of  the  human  heart :  he 
viewed  man  as  the  creature  of  society — his 
vision  could  not  penetrate  beneath  the  sur- 
^  face ;  the  silent  depths,  the  terrible 
abysses  of  the  individual  spirit  were  to  him 
unfathomable.  Hence,  as  a  dramatist,  he 
was  totally  unsuccessful.  As  a  satirist,  he 
made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  power  and 
energy  of  Juvenal  than  any  modern  writer ; 
and  as  a  translator  he  has  scarcely  an  equal. 
During  the  troublesome  times  which  suc- 
ceeded, no  poet  of  eminence  appeared  till 
the  reign  of  Anne  ;  then  the  effects  of  the 
preceding  reigns  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  polite,  though  feeble  imitations  of 
the  ancients.  If  we  except  Pope  and  Thomp- 
son, there  are  no  names  of  renown  to  illus- 
trate this  period.  The  writings  of  the  for- 
mer may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  perfect- 
ion of  the  artificial  school.  Terse,  clear, 
elegant,  Pope,  raised  the  language  of  his 
country  to  the  very  extreme  of  refinement. 
To  affirm,  as  some  writers  of  modem  fame 
have  done,  that  Pope  was  no  poet,  is  to 
betray  both  ignorance  and  prejudice ;  though 
devoid  of  high  powers  of  imagination,  such 
as  those  of  Shakspeare  or  Milton,  he  was 
gifted  with  the  most  brilliant  fancy,  and 
the  keenest  wit.  To  prove  this,  we  need 
only  mention  his  "  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
which  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  exquisite 


production  of  its  kind  in  any  language. 
Thompson  was  a  writer  of  truly  original 
genius  ;  though  his  "  Seasons"  are  model- 
led after  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  they  rise, 
in  their  treatment,  far  above  imitation.  If 
a  pomposity  of  diction  sometimes  obscures 
aitd  weakens  hie  finest  thoughts,  yet  his 
love  of  nature,  the  picturesqueness  of  his 
delineations,  the  truthfulness  of  his  de- 
scriptions, the  feeling  of  ease  and  earnest- 
ness, and  the  delight  with  which  the  poet 
luxuriates  in  his  subject,  captivate  every 
reader,  and  please  all  who  can  admire  the 
beautiful  in  external  nature.  On  account 
of  these  excellencies,  "  The  Seasons"  have 
become  a  household  book. 

If,  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  were  advancing, 
the  poetry  of  the  early  part  of  that  reign 
had  reached  the  lowest  point  of  feebleness. 
The  nerve,  vigor,  originality,  and  raciness 
of  the  elder  writers  were  supplanted  by 
elegant  versification,  flimsy  sentimentality, 
a  meaningless  parade  of  language,  and  a 
servile  imitation  of  foreign  models.  The 
vital,  or  at  least,  the  natural  spirit  of  our 
poetry  had  disappeared,  and  all  hopes  of 
resuscitation  seemed  extinct.  But  a  change 
was  at  hand.  Two  poets  appeared  to  re- 
invigorate  the  whole  body  of  our  imaginative 
literature — we  mean  Cowper  and  Bums. 
Did  our  limits  admit,  we  would  willingly 
dilate  on  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  these 
writers,  whose^works  we  regard  as  having 
given  birth  to  those  quickening  influences 
which  have  since  elevated  our  poetical  lite- 
rature to  the  rank  of  originality. 

The  truth,  nature,  and  feeling  evinced  by 
Burns,  in  his  lyrical  pieces,  are  unrivalled. 
No  poet,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
can,  in  this  case,  be  compared  with  him. 
Passionate  as  Sappho,  he  is  far  less  sensu- 
ous ;  airy  and  graceful  as  Anacreon,  he  has 
a  pathos  which  &at  elegant  erotic  enthusiast 
never  exhibits  ;  sublime  as  Horace,  his  pat- 
riotism is  purer,  and  his  sentiments  more 
cxhalting.  In  a  word,  Burns  is  the  prince 
of  song  writers.  Like  every  original  ge- 
nius, he  gave  the  tone  to  the  literature  of 
his  age,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  school, 
which  can  number  among  its  followers  names 
that  posteritv  will  notr  willingly  let  die. 

If  the  subjects  of  Cowper's  muse  were 
different  from  those  of  Burns,  he  was,  nev- 
ertheless, equally  original.  Themes  which* 
in  his  day,  were  regarded  with  contempt,  did 
not  deter  this  right-hearted  Christian  poet 
from  making  them  an  object  worthy  of  his 
genius.    He  showed  that  religious  poetry, 
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in  tbe  bands  of  a  ^ter  of  eminence,  migbt 
become  a  tbine  of  ligbt  and  excellence,  tbat 
tbe  common-jplaoes  witb  wbicb  it  bad  been 
obscured  and  degraded  by  meaner  bards, 
migbt  be  avoided,  and  tbat  force,  fervor, 
and  originality  migbt  be  evinced  by  tbe 
true  poet,  on  whatever  suVject  be  migbt 
exert  bis  genius. 

Tbe  great  merit  of  Cowper  is  tbat  be 
discards  conventionalisms.    He  detest  cere- 
mony.    Plainness  and  simplicity  be  follows 
almost  to  rustic  coarseness.     Tbe  elegancies 
of  language  wbicb  Pope  introduced,  and 
wbicb,  tbrougb  means  of  bis  servile  imita- 
tors, bad  degenerated  into  effeminacy,  Cow- 
per scorns,  and,   to  sbow  bis   contempt, 
pusbes  tbe  opposite  system  perhaps  too  far, 
by  using  a  vigorous,  manlv,  tbougb  some- 
times a  rugged  diction.     *^Tbe  Task''  was 
tbe  harbinger  of  a  healthful  change,  of  a 
coming  renovation ;  and  the  politick  events 
of  tbe  times  were  favorable  to  its  devdop- 
ment.     The  American  war  of  independence, 
and  its  successful  termination — ^the  increas- 
ing desire  of  liberty  in  Europe — ^the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  French  revolution — the 
improvements  in  machinery,  which  placed 
England  at  tbe  head  of  European  nations 
— ^the  brilliant  discoveries  in  science — the 
exploratory  voyages  which  laid  open  new 
lands,  and  fruitfd  islands — ^the  revival  of 
a  spirit  of  religion  whidi,  in  its  home  en- 
terprises and  missionary  activity,  resembled 
the  zeal  of  primitive  times — all  this  acted 
with  accumulated  force  upon  the  general 
mind,  and  sent  its  vivifying  influences  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  nation,  while  it  light- 
ed up  with  a  true  na1aonality*tbe  literature 
.of  the  age.     Poets  who,  if  they  did  not 
equal,  strove  to  im'itacte  the  manner  and 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
Elixabethan    age  —  Southey,     Coleridge, 
Campbell,  Scott,  each  possesnng  peculiar 
exceuencies,   redeemed  the  errors  of  the 
half-century   Whicli    preceded  Uiem,    and 
eharmed  and  instructed  aU  who  perused  their 
writings.    Theyj>roved  likewise  that  ihou^ 
the  age  had  become  intellectual,  it  was  not 
unimaginative ;  and  if  they  did  not  mani- 
fest the  brilliancy  of  invention  which  char- 
acterises a  Shakspeare  or  a  Calderon,  they 
gave  signs  of  a  return  towards  ^^  fresh  fiel<u 
and  pastures  new"  and  evinced  a  determi- 
nation to  return  to  the  ^^  ancient  wells  of 
English  undefiled." 

If,  as  some  have  asserted,  the  most  ex- 
cellent poetry  be  that  which  produces  the 
ippeatest  effect  upon  itajeaders,  no  produc- 
tions of  our  times  can  stand  in  competition 


with  those  of  Byron.     If  his  egotism  is  too 
conspicuous  throughout  all  his  writings — 
if  be  can  never  separate  himself  from  his 
subject,  or  create  a  hero,  but  in  his  own 
likeness — still  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
expands,  and    magnifies,  and    brightens, 
whatever  be  touches.      His  misanUiropy, 
which  in  others  would  dwarf  itself  into 
effeminate  weakness,  with  him  rims  into 
gigantic  vastness,  and  is  rendered  not  only 
tolerable  but  attractive,  by  its  earnestness 
and  passion.     On  this  account  it  is  especial- 
ly pernicious.     When  Byron  prostituted  the 
sacred^tUgnity  of  poetnr  to  the  purposes  of 
vice,  he  uirew  around  ms  pictures  such  a 
profusion  of  dazzling  li^ts  and  gorgeouB 
hues,  as  to  render  them  like  hUlen  spirits, 
"  the  excess  of  glory  obscured."     Morn- 
ing, with  its  dews  and  fragrance,  and  sun- 
light and  song ;  mid-day,  with  its  splendors; 
evening,  with  its  soft  lights,  its  purple  hues, 
its  golden  douds ;  and  night,  ^^  clad  in  the 
beauty  of  a  thousand  stars ;" — the  sky,  the 
earth,  the'  ocean, — all  nature  became  obe- 
dient to  his  power,  and  ministered  to  the 
delirium  of  nis  song.    Force,  energy,  com- 
pression, penpicuity,  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  ^jae.     In  this  respect  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  placing  Byron  in  the  first 
rank  among  those  who  follow  Homer  and 
Dante,  Shucspeare  and  Milton. 

Contemporary  with  this  great  poet  was 
one  who,  following  no  modelbut  the  restless 
movements  of  an  utibridled  will,  marred 
the  powers  of  his  daisling  genius  in  striv- 
ing after  a  perfection  which,  upon  his  own 
scheme,  was  utterly  unattainable.      The 
imaginative  powers  of  Shelley,  were  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  of  Byron,  but,  from 
an  improper  choice  of  subjects  on  which  to 
exert  them,  they  were  less  effective.      By 
breaking  away,  like  the  mad  coursers  of  the 
sun,  from  the  beaten  track,  the  common 
highway  of  literature,  as  he  unwisely  deem- 
ed it,  he  ran  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
his  art ;  since  poetry,  to  engage  ranpathyy 
must,  'however  elevated,  be  still  akin  to 
humanity.      Nor  does  this,  by  any  means, 
exclude  originality.     The  ^*  idea,"  when 
developed  in  the  soul  of  the  great  poet, 
whether  in  a  Homer,  a  Virgil,  a  Tasso,  or 
a  Milton,  is  still  tbe  same,     in  each  it  is 
the  creative  faculty ;  in  each  it  exerts  a 
vigorous  vitalitv,  and,  like  a  healthful  tree, 
in  whatever  soil  it  may  be  planted,  under 
whatever  skies  it  may  flourish,  it  adjq>ts  the 
materials  which  surround  it  to  its  growth 
and  expansion. 
Shelley  did  not  believe  this.    He  panted 
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after  a  Iiigber  originalilgr)  &nd  he  failed. 
His  writings  excite  astonishment,  but  they 
leare  no  abiding  impressions^  and  thej  are 
less  adapted  to  instmct,  than  to  daszle  and 
bewilder.  Yet  who  that  peruses  the  ethe- 
real products  of  his  muse  can  do  otherwise 
than  wonder  at  the  gorgeous  drapery  with 
which  he  has  adorned  them.  His  thoughts, 
his  language,  his  imagery,  seem  to  belong 
to  some  far  off  rohere,  some  fairy  realm 
where  the  lur  is  all  balm,  the  clouds  fleecy 
gold,  the  moon  a  bark  of  pearl ;  where 
rose-tinted  oceans  dash  their  soft-flashing 
billows  against  shores  diamond-paved, 
where  fountains  swell,  and  waters  flow  un- 
der the  shadow  of  endless  groves,  and  in 
trembling  lustre  reflect  the  emerald  light. 
Strange  aerial  beings  people  these  abodes, 
and  vanish  in  the  dim  glades,  leaving  be- 
hind them  only  the  startling  impression 
that  powers  of  the  first  order  have  been 
wasted  in  the  creation  of  meteors  as  delusive 
as  they  are  dasKling. 

Here  we  might  enumerate  a  list  of  names 
that  have  illustated  the  age  in  which  they 
live  by  their  poetical  talents,  but  our  limits 
forbid.  The  sparkling  fancy  of  Moore, 
the  keen,  searching,  anatomical  diaracteri- 
sation  of  Crabbe,  the  gracefulness  and 
purity  of  Montgomery,  the  classic  elegance 
and  simple  pathos  of  Rogers,  the  calm, 
contemplative,  and  serene  philosophy  of 
Wordsworth,  offer  proofs  enough  of  what 
we  contend  for — 7%at  an  age  of  intellect  i$ 
uta  inmical  to  the  efforts  of  genius.  It  should 
seems,  however,  tioat  at  present  there  is 
but  little  to  favor  this  opinion.  A  pause, 
it  is  true,  has,  occurred,  but  we  feel  confi- 
dent of  a  reaction,  vital,  vigorous,  and 
lasting.  The  demand  for  works  such  as 
those  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
shows  the  healthful  spirit  of  the  times — ^a 
return  to  the  sdliool  of  nature— a  step  to- 
wards the  unadulterated  fountains  of  our 
elder  poetry. 

The  public  has  long  since  pronounced  its 
verdict  on  the  writings  of  Leirii  Hunt. 
His  fine  and  graceful  fancy,  his  admiration 
of  nature  in  its  simplest  forms,  his  racy 

JuaintnesB  of  expression,  his  interminable 
ow  of  excellent  spirits,  which  never  know 
interruption  or  depression,  his  strong  faith 
in  humanity,  lapsed  as  it  is  from  its  pri- 
Bieval  purity,  and  above  all,  his  genuine  pio- 
tnreequeness,  which  imparts  to  his  diction 
the  glow  and  vividness  of  painting,  demon- 
ilvate  that  he  possesses  the  true  spirit  of  a 
foet,  and  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  sue- 
^Mrtil  followers  of  our  elder  bards.    It  is, 


however,  questionable  whether  his  writings 
contain  that  which  will  secure  to  them  a 
permanent  power.  Simplicity  is  his  ^eat 
aim,  but  this  is  often  spoilt  through  an  into- 
lerable mannerism  whidi  borders  on  affecta- 
tion. He  toils  after  an  individuality  which, 
because  it  is  imitative,  is  not  natural.  His 
originality  consists  more  in  vigor  and  apti- 
tude of  expression,  than  newness  of  thought. 
The  circle  in  which  he  moves  is  a  narrow  one. 
He  sings  as  a  linnet,  but  seldom  soars  like 
an  eagle.  His  flights  never  extend  *^  be- 
yond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere."  His* 
picture  of  ^^  naiads,"  however  fresh  and 
glittering,  bears  the  Anrnp  of  earth  upon 
it.  His  goddesses  are  rotund,  apple-cheeked 
and  rosy,  palpable  to  sense,  less  ethereal 
than  the  fine  creaitions  of  Shakspeare,  or 
the  shadowy  absUactions  of  Shelley.  His 
morality  is  pure,  but  it  seems  founded 
more  on  the  feelings,  whidi  are  in  their  na- 
ture variable,  than  on  the  dictates  of  eon- 
science,  which  are  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
He  is,  in  short,  a  pleasant  companion, 
rather  than  a  stem  teaoier — a  mild  and  gen- 
tle eniiiusiast,  rather  than  a  suhlime  and 
powerful  poet.  We  can  only  find  space  for 
two  exquisite  pictures.  They  will  illustrate 
our  remarks : — 

LEANDER  HOPEFUL. 

**  Smooth  was  the  sea  that  nieht,  the  lover  strong. 
And  in  the  springy  vxxvts  he  danced  along ; 
He  rou,  he  aipfanis  brsattf  he  aim*d»  he  cut 
With  his  dear  armst  and  from  before  him  put 
The  parting  waves,  and  in  and  ont  the  air 
His  $houl&rs  fdt,  and  trait d  his  vnshing  hair  ; 
But  when  he  saw  the  torch,  oh !  how  he  sprung. 
And  thrust  his  fed  against  the  Vfoves^  and  flung 
Ihe  foam  behind^  as  though  he  soomed  the  sea. 
And  parted  his  wet  lads,  and  breathed  with  glee. 
And  rose  and  panted  most  triumphantly." 

xxiMDca  m  Durasss. 

<•  Meantime  the  sun  had  sunk,  the  hilly  mark 

Across  the  straits,  mixed  with  the  miehtier  dark. 

And  night  came  on.    All  noises  by  demes 

Were  hushed— the  fisher's  call,  the  birds,  the  trees, 

AU  but  the  undUng  of  the  eternal  seas  / 

But  he,  Leaader,  almost  half  across. 

Threw  his  blithe  locks  behind  him  with  a  toss. 

And  hailed  the  light  victcmously,  secure 

Of  clasping  his  kmd  love,  so  sweet  and  sure ; 

When  sucMenly  a  blast,  as  if  in  wrath. 

Sheer  from  the  hills  came  headlong  on  his  path ; 

Then  sttffted  off;  and  driving  round  the  sea. 

Dashed  up  the  panting  waters  roaringly ; 

The  youth  at  once  was  thrust  beneath  the  main 

With  blinded  eifss,  but  quickly  rose  again. 

And  with  a  snule  at  heart,  and  stouter  pride. 

Surmounted  like  a  god  the  roaring  tide. 

But  what?  The  toich  cone  out  I  So  long,  too !  see ! 

He  thinks  it  comes  1  Ah  yes--nts  she !— tis  she  !** 
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Keats,  who  died  young,  was  a  writer  of 
the  richest  promise.  Riper  years  and  a 
matnrer  judgment  would  have  affected 
much  with  a  &ncy  so  exuberant,  and  a  mind 
so  thoroughly  filled  irith  a  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Since  the  ^'  Masque"  of  Ben  Jon- 
son,  and  the  ^'Faithful  Shepherdess"  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  nothing  has  ap- 
peared equal  in  '^  wondrous  luxuriance"  to 
his  '^  Endymion."  Here  the  poet  reyels  at 
will  amidst  verdant  lawns,  silent  shades, 
embowering  groves,  far-stretching  forests, 
«nd  flowery  slopes;  over  whidi  satyrs  and 
&wns,  and  troops  of  sylvan  deities,  are 
seen  tripping,  till  they  disappear  among  the 
brown  woodc^  or  beyond  the  shadowy  moun- 
tains. His  muse  seems  overladen,  or  rather 
smothered  under  a  load  of  ^^rich-coming 
fancies."  Rose-leavee,  musk-blooms,  and 
tbe  arabesque  drapery  of  overhanging  and 
intertwining  boughs,  through  whidi  the  sun- 
Mne  showers  its  tremulous  drops  of  silvery 
lig^t,  are  the  staple  of  her  song.  She 
feeds  on  ambrosia,  and  quendies  her  thirst 
at  the  head  of  old  and  fabulous  wells, 
which  nyqiphs  inhabit,  and  whose  cool  and 
transparent  waters  they  curl  and  dimple 
with  their  soft  and  silent  breathings.  This 
wealth  of  fancy  is  poured  out  in  such  pro- 
fusion as  to  defy  arrangement.  The  sen- 
ses of  the  reader  are  bewildered.  He 
strives  in  vain  to  thread  his  way  out  of  this 
interminable  maie.  His  efforts  are  useless, 
and  in  a  sort  of  hopeless  languishment,  he 
gives  himself  up  to  uie  guidance  of  the  poet, 
till  being  led 


'*  Fountains  grotesaoe,  new  trees,  bespangled  caves, 
Echoing  grottoes,  rail  of  tumbling  waves, 
And  mooniight," 

he  falls  asleep  and  dreams,  till  life's  sor- 
rows break  his  slumbers  and  call  him  again 
to  battle  with  the  world's  realities.  Yet 
in  his  later  poems,  there  is  a  manifest  im- 
provement. His  sonnets  are  beautiful  and 
picturesque,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  that  regulate  this  branch  of  the 
poetic  art.  His  ^^  Ode  to  the  Nightingale" 
is  exquisite.  One  feels  almost  intoxicated 
with  a  sense  of  harmony,  in  the  perusal  of 
its  mellifluous  numbers.  Take  the  follow- 
ing specimen,  all  we  can  afford  to  pre- 
sent: — 

ODE  TO  ▲  NIOHTINOALX. 

'*  Mv  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  senne,  as  thoi«h  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 

Or  emptied  sooie  dQlTopaate  to  the  drains. 
One  minute  paft»  and  Ledie-waid  had  sunk ; 


Tis  not  tbrou|g;h  envv  of  thy  happy  lot. 
But  being  too  happy  m  tby  nappiness. 
That  tnou,  ligut- winged  Dryad  of  the  trees. 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 

Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 
Oh,  for  a  draught  of  vintage  that  hath  been 

Codl'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep^elved  earth ; 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green. 
Dance  and  Provencal  song,  and  sun-burnt  mirth  I 
Oh  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south. 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  working  at  the  brim. 
And  purple-stained  moutn. 
That  I  might  dnnk,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  fadm  vfiik  thee  away  into  the  forest  dim  f* 

The  followers  of  Keats  have  been  feW) 
but  from  his  school  a  new  order  of  writers 
has  arisen,  of  whom  Alfred  Tennyson  may 
be  regarded  as  the  head.  On  the  merits 
and  defects  of  thb  school  we  cannot  at  pre- 
sent enlarge.  This  much,  however,  we  may 
say,  that  their  excellencies,  which  are  many, 
are  obscured  by  a  quaintness,  an  affectation, 
and  a  mannerism  which  exhibit  a  poverty 
of  thought  that  far-fetched  imagery  and 
grotesque  phraseology  cannot  compensate. 

Of  uie  songs  and  poems  of  Barry  Corn- 
wall, we  can  only  repeat,  that,  though  fiar 
inferior  to  the  lyrics  of  Bums  in  tenderness 
and  pathos  and  natural  feeling,  they  more 
nearly  approach  the  effusions  of  our  older 
dramatists  than  any  others  which  have  faUen 
under  our  notice.  It  is  a  hopeful  move- 
ment when  we  perceive  such  works  as  those 
we  have  mentioned  likely  to  become  popu- 
lar. The  publishers,  we  think,  have  calcu- 
lated rightly  on  the  spirit  of  the  a^e,  and 
we  trust  that  the  cheap  fopi  in  whidi  they 
have  given  them  to  the  public,  will  return 
them  an  ample  remuneration. 


AN  IRISH  COLLEGE  EXAMINATION. 

On  one  occasion,  in  the  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin,  when  the  Rev.  John  Martin  was 
examining  a  dass  in  hydrostatics,  he  asked 
a  student,  who  was  not  very  pc^nlar, 
^'  Mr.  Spencer,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence if  I  thrust  you  into  a  pond?'' 
(the  examiner's  object  being  to  test  the 
student's  knowledge  of  the  law,  that  water 
rises  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  immersed).  The  patient  not  beinjg 
able  to  give  a  solution  to  the  question,  it 
was  put  to  his  neighbori  ^'  Mr.  Planket, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  if  I  thmsi 
Mr.  Spencer  into  a  pond  ?''  ^^  Pon  my, 
word,  sir,''  was  the  reply,  ^'  I  think  it  would 
be  of  very  HitU  amseqitenceJ^^ 
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Froa  Blackwood'*    Mogoiiac. 


THE  RECENT  SPANISH  MARRIAGES. 


At  this  doll  seasoiiy  the  long  vacation  of 
legislators,  when  French  deputies  and  Eng- 
liui  members,  weary  of  bills  and  de- 
bates, motions  and  amendments,  take  their 
autumnal  ramble,  or  range  their  well-stock- 
ed preserres,  and  when  new^apers  are  at 
their  wits'  end  for  subjects  of  discussion,  a 
topic  like  the  Spanish  marriages,  intrinsi- 
callj  so  important,  in  arrival  so  opportune, 
has  naturally  monopolized  the  attention  of 
tne  daily  press.  For  some  time  previously, 
the  English  public  had  paid  littte  attention 
to  Spanish  affiiirs.  "  Men  were  weary  of 
watching  the  constant  changes,  the  shame- 
less corruption,  the  scandalous  intrigues, 
from  which  that  unfortunate  country  and 
its  unquiet  population  have  so  long  suffered ; 
they  had  ceased  in  great  measure  to  fol- 
low the  thread  of  Peninsular  politics.  The 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  influences 
employed  at  the  last  elections,  and  the  ty- , 
ranny  exercised  towards  the  press,  deprived 
foreigners  of  the  most  important  data 
whence  to  judge  the  real  state  of  public 
feeling  and  opinion  south  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  debates  of  Cortes  elected  under  circum- 
stances of  flagrant  intimidation,  and  whose 
members,  almost  to  a  man,  were  creatures 
of  a  Camarilla^  were  no  guide  to  the  senti- 
*  ments  of  a  nation :  journalists,  sorely  per- 
secuted, writing  in  terror  of  bayonets,  in 
peril  of  ruinous  fine  and  arbitrary  impris- 
onment, dared  not  speak  the  voice  of  truth, 
and  feared  to  echo  the  wishes  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  vast  but  soldier-ridden  majority 
of  their  countrymeB.  Thus,  without  free 
papers  or  fair  debates  to  guide  them,  for- 
eigners could  attain  but  an  imperfect  per- 
ception of  the  state  of  Spamsh  affairs. 
The  view  obtained  was  vague — the  outline 
fldnt  and  broken — details  were  wanting. 
Hence  the  Spanish  marriages,  although  so 
much  has  been  written  about  them,  have  in 
England  been  but  partially  understood. 
Much  indignation  and  censure  have  been 
expended  upon  those  who  achieved  them  ; 
many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  as  to 
their  proximate  and  remote  consequences  ; 
but  one  very  curious  point  has  barely  been 
l^ced  at.  Scarcely  an  attempt  has  been 
Hade  to  investigate  the  singular  state  of 
farties,  and  strange  ooncurrenee  of  ciroum- 
iteoes,  that  have  enabled  a  ISbw  score  per- 


sons to  overbalance  the  will  of  a  nation. 
How  is  it  that  a  people,  once  so  great  and 
powerful,  still  so  easy  to  rouse,  and  jealous 
of  its  independence,  has  suffered  itself  to  be 
fooled  by  an  abandoned  Italian  woman,  and 
a  wily  and  unscrupulous  foreign  potentate — 
by  a  corrupt  CamarUla^  and  a  party  that  is 
but  a  name  ?  How  is  it  that  Spain  has 
thus  unresistingly  beheld  the  consummation 
of  an  alliance  so  odious  to  her  children,  and 
against  whidi,  from  Portugal  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  Gibraltar's  straits  to  Ca&* 
tabria's  coast,  but  one  opinion  is  held,  but 
one  voice  heard — a  voice  of  reprobation  and 
aggrieved  naUonality? 

Yes,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  wonder^ 
ing  Europe  has  witnessed  a  strange  specta^ 
de.  A  queen  and  her  sister,  children  m 
years  and  understanding,  have  been  wedded 
— ^the  former  completely  against  her  incli- 
nations, the  latter  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  her  country,  and  ia 
defiance  of  stem  remonstrance  and  angry 
protest  from  allied  and  poweifol  states — ^to 
unsuitable  bridegrooms.  The  queen,  Isa- 
bella of  Spain  has,  it  is  true,  a  Spaniard  for 
her  husband  ;  and  him,  therefore,  her  jeal- 
ous and  suspicious  subjects  tolerate,  thoudi 
they  cannot  approve.  Feeble  and  undecid- 
ed of  character,  unstable  in  his  political 
opinions — ^if,  indeed,  political  opnions  he 
have  other  tiian  are  supplied  to  him,  ready 
formed  by  insidious  and  unworthy  advisers-^ 
Don  Francisco  de  Assis  is  the  last  man  to 
sit  on  the  right  hand  of  a  youthful  queen) 
ffoveming  an  unsettled  country  and  a  rest- 
kss  people,  to  inspire  her  mik  energy  and 
assist  her  with  wise  counsels.  It  redounds 
little  to  the  honor  of  the  name  of  Bourbon^ 
that  if  it  was  essential  the  queen  should  mar- 
ry a  member  of  that  house,  her  present  hus- 
band was,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
as  eligible  a  candidate  as  could  be  selected. 
That  marriace  decided  upon,  however,  it 
became  doubly  important  to  secure  for  the 
Infanta  Luisa — ^the  future  Queen  of  Spain, 
should  her  sister  die  witheut  issue — a  hus- 
band in  all  respects  desirable ;  and  above 
all,  one  agreeable  to  the  Spanish  nation. 
Has  this  been  done  ?  NYhat  advantages 
does  the  husband  of  the  cirl  of  fourteen,  of 
the  heir-presumptive  to  3ie  Spanish  crown, 
bring  to  Spain,  in  exchai^ge  for  the  rich 
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doweiy  of  hicT  diild-bride — ^for  the  chance, 
not  to  say  the  probability,  of  being  a  queen's 
hnsband — ^and  for  an  immense  accession  of 
influence  to  his  dynasty  in  the  country  where 
that  dynasty  most  covets  it  ?  The  advan- 
tages are  aU  of  a  negative  kind.  Bv  that 
marriage,  Spain,  delivered  over  to  nench 
intrigues,  exposed  to  the  machinations  and 
vampire-like  endearments  of  an  ancient  and 
hereditary  foe,  becomes  de  facto  a  vassal  to 
herpleasant  neighbor. 

The  question  of  the  Queen  of  Spain's 
marriage  was  first  mooted  within  a  very  few 
days  aner  her  birth.  In  the  spring  of  1830, 
Queen  Christma  found  herself  with  child 
for  the  firsft  time ;  and  her  husband,  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  amoi^st  whose  many  bad  and 
unkingly  qualities  want  of  foresight  could 
not  be  reckoned,  published  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  that  secured  the  crown  to  ms  off- 
spring, should  it  prove  a  girl.  A  girl  it 
was ;  and  scarcely  nad  the  i^nt  been  bap- 
tiied,  when  her  father  b^n  to  think  of  a 
husband  for  her.  ^*  She  shall  be  married," 
he  said,  ^*  to  a  son  of  my  brother  Francis- 
00.  **    By  and  by  Christina  bore  a  second 


daughter,  and  ihon  the  King  said — ^^  They 
AaU  be  married  to  the  two  eldest  sons  of 
my  brother  Francisco." 

Ferdinand  died ;  and,  as  he  had  often 
predicted — comparing  hunself  to  the  cork 
of  a  bottle  of  beer,  which  restrains  the  fer- 
mented liquor — at  his  death  civil  war  broke 
out.  IsaMla  was  stiU  an  infant ;  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  secure  her  the  crown ; 
and  for  the  time,  naturally  enough,  few 
thought  about  her  marriage.  Queen  Chris- 
liana  was  an  exception.  She  apparently  re- 
membered and  respected  her  husband's 
wicAies ;  and  in  her  conversation  and  corres- 
pondence with  her  sister,  Luisa  Carlota, 
wife  of  the  Infante  Don  Francisco  de  Paulo, 
she  frequently  referred  to  them,  and  ex- 

Eressed  a  stroi^  desire  for  iheir  fulfilment. 
1  the  monih  of  June  of  the  present  vear, 
a  Madrid  newspaper,  the  Clamor  FwHcoj 
published  a  letter  of  hers,  written  most 
itronglv  in  thait  sense.  It  bears  date  the 
23d  ojt  January,  1836,  wd  is  the  reply  to 
one  from  Dofia  Luisa  Carlota,  in  whidi  refe- 
rence was  made  to  eonvereotions  between 
the  two  sisters  and  Ferdinand,  respecting 
the  marriage  of  his  daughters  to  the  sons  ^ 
Don  Francisco.  *^  The  idea  has  always 
flattered  my  heart"  Christiana  wrote,  ^*  and 
I  would  fain  see  its  realisation  near  at 
hand ;  for  it  was  the  wish  and  will  of  the 
beloved  Ferdinand,  whidi  I  will  ever  strive 
to  ftilffl  in  all  that  depends  on  me.  *    *    * 


Besides  whidi,  I  believe  that  the  national 
representation,  far  from  opposing,  will  ap- 
prove these  marriages,  as  advantageous  not 
only  to  our  family,  but  to  the  nation  itself, 
your  sons  being  Spanish  princes.  I  will  not 
fail  to  propose  it  when  the  moment  arrives." 
Notwithstanding  these  fair  promises,  and 
her  respect  for  me  wishes  of  Ferdinand  the 
well-beloved,  we  find  Christina,  less  than 
two  years  later,  negotiating  for  her  royal 
dau^ter  a  veiy  different  alliance.  Irritat- 
ed, on  the  one  hand,  a^dnst  the  Liberal 
party,  to  whose  demands  die  had  been  com- 
pelled to  yield;  and  alarmed,  upon  the 
other,  at  the  progress  of  the  Carlist  armies, 
which  were  marbbong  upon  Madrid,  then  do- 
fended  only  by  the  national  guards,  she 
treated  with  Don  Carlos  for  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  his  eldest  son.  The 
Carlists  were  driven  back  to  their  mountain 
strongholds,  and,  the  pressing  danger  over 
— although  the  war  still  oontinued  with 
great  farj — that  project  of  alliance  was 
dielved,  and  another,  a  very  important  one, 
broached.  It  was  proposed  to  marry  the 
Queen  of  Spain  to  an  ardiduke  of  Austria, 
.who  should  eommand  the  Spanish  army, 
and  to  whom  Christina  enressed  hersmf 
willing  to  ffive  a  share  of  me  Regency,  or 
even  to  vield  it  entirely.  This  was  the 
motive  of  the  misnon  of  Zea  Bermudes  to 
Vienna.  The  envoy  stipulated,  as  an  indis- 
pensable oondition  of  the  success  of  his  ne- 
ffotiations,  that  they  should  be  kept  a  pro- 
found secret  from  the  King  of  the  Frendi. 
The  condition  was  not  obs^ed.  Christina 
herself,  it  is  said,  unable  to  keep  anything 
from  her  dear  uncle,  told  him  all,  and  Ber- 
mudcK  had  to  leave  Vienna  almost  before 
the  matter  in  hand  had  been  entered  upon. 
Thereupon  the  queen-mother  reverted  to 
the  n&arriage  with  a  son  of  Don  Carlos. 
The  Conde  de  Toreno,  for  ■%  moment  weak 
enough  to  enter  into  her  views,  endeavored 
to  prepare  the  public  for  their  disclosure, 
by  announcing  in  the  Cortes,  that  wars 
like  the  one  then  devastating  Spain,  could 
only  be  terminated  by  a  oompromise-— 
meaning  a  marriage.  The  Cortes  thought 
differently,  and  by  other  means,  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  close. 

The  year  1840  witnessed  the  expulsion 
of  Christina  from  Spain,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Espartero  to  the  Regency.  Dur- 
ing his  three  years'  sway,  that  general  re- 
fdMd  to  make  or  meddle  in  any  way  witii 
the  Queen's  marriage.  He  said,  that  aa 
she  was  not  to  marry  till  her  majority,  and 
aa  he  should  tiien  no  longer  be  Regent,  hli 
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gorernment  had  no  oooasion  to  busy  itself 
with  the  matter.     The  friends  of    Spain 
have  reason  to  wish  that  the  Dnke  de  la 
Viptoria  had  shown  himself  less  unassuming 
and  resenred  with  respect  to  that  most  im- 
portant question.     Whilst  it  was  thus  tem- 
porarily lost  sight  of  at  Madrid,  the  queen- 
mother,  in  her  retirement  at  Paris,  took 
oounsel  with  the  most  wily  and  far-sighted 
sovereiffn  of  Europe,  and  from  that  time 
must  doubtless  be  chited  the  plans  which 
Christina  and  Louis  Philippe  have  at  last 
so  victoriously  carried  out.     Thev  had  each 
their  own  interests  in  view — ^their  own  ob- 
jects to  accomplish — and  it  so  chanced  that 
those  interests  and  objects  were  easily  made 
to  coincide.    Concerning  those  of  Christina, 
we  shall  presently  spei&  at  some  length ; 
those  of  the  French  hing  are  now  so  noto- 
rious, that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  them.     His  first  plan — a  bold 
one,  certainly — ^was  to  marry  the  Queen  of 
Spain  to  the  Duke  d'Aumale.     To  this, 
Christina  did  not  object.     Her  affection 
for  her  daughter— since  then  grievously 
diminished — ^prompted  her  to  approve  the 
match.     The  duke  was  a  fine  young  man, 
and    very  rich.     To   a  tender  mother— 
which  she  claimed  to  be — ^the  temptation 
was  great.     Doubtless,  also,  she  received 
from  Louis  Philippe,  as  price  of  her  con- 
ourrenco,  an  assurance  that  certain  private 
views  and  arrangements  of  her  own  should 
not  be  imk-erfered  with — certain  guardian- 
ship accounts  and  unworthy  peculations 
not  too  curiously  investigated.    Of  this, 
more  hereafter.     The  result  of  the  intrigues 
and  negotiations  between  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Hotel  de  Cour  celles,  was  the  diplomatic 
mission  of  M.  P^geot,  who  was  sent  to 
London  and  to  the  principal  continental 
courts,  to  announce,  on  tl^e  part  of  the  King 
of  the  French,  that,  cou'^^^^^g  himseS 
the  chief  of  the  Bourbon   family,  he  felt 
called  upon  to  declare  that,  t^<^^<^^^  ^^ 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of    L^trecht,  the 
Queen  of  Spain  could  marry  nc^^  ^^^  * 
Bourbon  Prince.    The  sucoess  of  i'^  ^^ 
move,  intended  as  a  feeler  to  see  ht**^  ^ 
he  could  venture  to  put  fortii  a  son  oi^  .^ 
own,  was  not  such  as  to  fiatter  the  wish  ^ 


na  and  Berlin  were  not  more  satisfactory ; 
and  the  spleen  of  the  French  king  mani- 
fested itself  by  the  mouth  of  M.  Guiiot, 
who,  with  less  than  his  usual  prudence, 
went  so  far  as  to  menace  Spain  with  a  war, 
if  the  Queen  married  any  but  a  Bourbon. 
This  occurred  in  March,  1843. 

In  ike  following  June,  Espartero,  in  his 
turn,  was  driven  from  power  and  from  hb 
countiy.  Well  known  as  it  was,  that 
French  manoeuvres  and  French  gold  had, 
by  deluding  the  nation,  and  corruptii^  the 
army,  poweritdly  contributed  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  only  conscientious  and  consti- 
tutional ruler  with  iriiom  Spain  had  for  a 
long  period  been  blessed,  it  was  expected 
that  Christina  and  her  friends  would  do 
their  utmost  to  bring  about  the  immediate 
marriage  of  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  d^  Au* 
male.  Then  occurred  the  long  projected 
and  mudi  talked  of  visit  of  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  castle  of  Eu,  where  the  question  of 
Isabella's  marriage  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  conference  between  the  sovereiffns  of 
France  and  England,  assisted  by  their  min- 
isters for  fireign  afhirs,  M.  Guixot  and 
Lord  Aberdeen.  It  was  shortly  afterwards 
known  that  the  King  of  the, French  had 
given  the  most  satisfactoiy  pledgee,  which 
were  communicated  to  Hhe  pnnoipal  foreign 
courts,  that  he  not  only  would  not  strive  to 
effect  a  marriage  between  the  Queen  of 
Spain  and  a  son  of  his,  but  that  he  would 
positively  refuse  his  consent  to  any  suoh 
union.  Further,  that  if  a  marriage  should 
be  arranged  between  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier  and  the  InfimtaLuisa,  it  should  not 
take  place  till  Isabella  was  married  and  had 
issue.  As  an  equivalent  to  these  conces- 
sions, the  English  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs had  to  declare,  that  without  enterii^ 
into  an  examination  of  the  Treaty  (h 
Utrecht,  or  recogniiing  any  right  contrary 
to  the  complete  independence  of  the  Span- 
ish nation,  it  was  desirable  that  the  Queen 
should  wed  a  descendant  of  Philip  the 
Fifth,  provided  always  such  marriage  was 
brought  about  conformablv  with  the  ndes 
prescribed  bv  the  constitution  of  Spun. 

Compellea  to  abandon  the  desiffn  of 
marrying  Isabel  to  a  French  prince,  Loms 


of  the  French  monardu  The  reply  of  the  *  P^iU»P«»  1*«  »  ^'^'^  "**  prudent  gen«r^ 
British  government  was,  that,  aocordimr  to  .  ^PP^icd  himself  to  improve  the  next  beA 
the  constitution  of  Spain,  the  Cortesmust  do.^**^^'  ^  ^'"^  H  ^^  ^'^^'^.  ^\^  "I? 
decide  who  was  to  be  the  Queen's  husband,  whcx  ^  ^*  determined  to  mwntam  himsetf. 
and  that  he  whom  the  Cortes  should  select!  AunuL  ^  could  not  have  the  Queen,  but 
would,  for  Engknd,  be  the  legitimate  as^  Montpei  ^^  ^""^  ^^^^  **  ^"^"** »  "* 


nat  now  be  to  inorease  die  tbIw 


gmuit.    Without  beiu  ao  libenl  in  tone,  the  am  m.    ,  „    k,  *k--{-.  ««-  No.  i 
ft«  aimretB  given  by  Oe  oabineta  of  Vien-lof  priie  No  '  *»  "^  »«»w»^  P"*  "^  * 
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into  the  least  worthy  hands  possible.  In 
other  words,  the  queen  mnst  be  married  to 
the  most  incapable  and  uninflnential  bloek- 
head,  who,  being  of  Bourbon  blood,  oould 
possibly  be  foisted  upon  her  and  the 
Spanish  nation.  To  tUs  end  Count  Tra- 
pani  was  pitched  upon  ;  and  the  first  Nar^ 
yaei  ministry — including  Senor  Pedal  and 
other  birds  of  the  same  disreputable  feather 
which  succeeded  the  one  presided  over  by 
that  indecent  charlatan  Gonzales  Bravo,  did 
all  in  its  power  to  forward  the  pretensions 
of  the  Neapolitan  prince,  and  accomplish 
his  marriage  with  the  Queen.  To  this  end 
it  was  absolutely  neoessary  to  dispense  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Cortes,  required  by 
the  constitution.  For  although  those  Cortes 
had  been  chosen  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Pro^esista  party — ^whose  chiefs  were 
all  in  exile,  in  prison,  or  prevented  by  the 
grossest  intimidation  from  voting  at  the 
elections — on  the  question  of  the  Trapani 
marriage  they  were  found  indocile .  The  pro- 
found contempt  and  marked  antipathy  with 
which  Spaniards  view  whatever  comes  from 
Naples,  and  the  offence  given  to  the  na- 
tional dignity  by  the  evident  fftct,  that  this 
eandidate  was  imposed  upon  the  country 
by  the  French  government,  convinced  the 
latter,  and  that  of  Spain,  which  was  its  in- 
strument, that  even  the  Cortes  they  them- 
selves had  picked  and  chosen,  lacked  base- 
ness or  courage  to  consent  to  the  Trapani 
alliance.  Then  was  resolved  upon  ana  ef- 
fected the  constitutional  Reform,  suppress- 
ing the  article  that  required  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Cortes,  and  replacing  it  by 
another,  which  only  rendered  it  compulsoiy 
to  aniunmce  to  them  the  husband  chosen 
hj  the  Queen.  But  the  manoeuvres  of 
France  were  too  (dumsy  and  palpable.  It 
was  known  that  Christina  had  promised 
the  hand  of  the  Infanta  to  the  Duke  of 
Montpemder;  Louis  Phillipe's  object  in 
backing  Trapani  was  easily  seen  throng  ; 
and  so  furious  was  the  excitement  of  the 
public  mind  throughout  Spain,  so  alarming 
the  indications  of  popular  exasperation,  that 
the  unlucky  Neapolitan  candidate  was 
finally  thrown  overboard. 

Here  we  must  retrace  our  steps,  and  con- 
md«r  Queen  Christina's  motives  in  sacr* 
Boing  what  remained  to  her  of  prestige  *  ^1 
popularity  in  her  adopted  country,  ♦  ^  m- 
Biat,  throng  thick  and  thin,  by  dec   ..     T 
terfiige,  and  treadiery,  the  amV    .^      a 
encroadiing  views  of  her  Fr^     ^''^  ^^ 
There  was  a  time— it  ig 
^hien  no  naate 


nc 


^noh  Uncle. 


was  morr 


spected  by  the. whole  Spaiiish  nation,  ex- 
cluding of  course  the  Carlist  party,  than 
that  of  Maria  Christina  de  Bourbon.  Sbfi 
so  frankly  identified  herself  with  the  coun- 
try in  which  marriage  fixed  her  lot,  that  in 
becoming  a  Spanish  Queen  she  had  appa- 
rently become  a  Spanish  woman ;  and,  in 
spite  of  her  Neapolitan  birth,  she  speedily 
conquered  the  good-will  of  her  subjects. 
Thousands  of  political  exiles,  restored  to 
home  and  family  by  amnesties  of  her  pro- 
motion, invoked  blessings  on  her  head: 
the  great  majoriiy  of  the  nation,  anxious 
to  see  Spain  governed  mildly  and  constitu- 
tionally, not  despotically  and  tyrannically, 
hailed  in  her  the  good  genius  who  was  to 
accord  them  their  desires.  Her  real  cha- 
racter was  not  yet  seen  through ;  with  true 
Bourbon  dissimulation  she  uew  how  to 
veil  her  vices.  She  had  the  credit  also  of 
being  a  tender  and  unselfish  parent,  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  herself  to  the  interests  of 
her  children.  Her  egotism  was  as  yet  un- 
suf^ected,  her  avarice  dormant,  her  sensu- 
ality unrevealed ;  and  none  then  dreamed 
that  a  day  would  come,  when,  impelled  by 
the  meanest  and  most  selfish  motives,  she 
would  urge  her  weeping  daughter  into  the 
arms  of  a  detested  and  incompetent  bride- 
groom. 

By  her   /iowon  with  MuSoi,   the  first 
blow  was  given  to  Christina's  character 
and   popularity.     This  scandalons  amour 
with  the  son  qf  a  cigar-seller  at  Taran9ony 
a    coarse  and  ignorant  man,  whose   sole 
recommendations  were  physi.cal,  and  who, 
when  first  noticed  by  the  c.ueen,  occupied 
the  humble   post  of  a  pvivate  garde-de- 
corps,  commenced,  in  the.  belief  of  many, 
previously  to  the  death  v>f  Ferdinand,     be 
that  true  or  not,  it  is  tsertain  that  towards 
the  close  of  the   king's  life,  iriien  he  was 
helpless  and  Worn  out  by  disease,  the  re- 
sult   of    hip,    reckless    aebauoheries,   she 
sou^t  th^j  society  of  the   stalwart  life- 
guardsm'^^^    and    distinguished    him    bv 
marks  ^f  fay^.     It  was  said  to  be  through 
^'  '  .nterest  that  he  was  promoted  to  the 
^^A  of  cadet  in  the  body-guard,  whiA 
^AYB  him  that  of  captain  in  the  anny. 
Ferdinand    died,    and    her    intrigue  WM 
speedily  manifest,  to  the  disgust  and  grief 
of  her  subjects.    In  time  of  peace  her  de- 
grading devotion  to  a  low-bom  paramour 
would  doubtless  have  called  forth  siarong 
marks  of  popular   indignation;  but  the 
anxieties  and  horrors  of  a  sanguinary  civd 
engrossed  the  public  attention,   and 
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her  nuBcondiiot  was  Baffidentlj  detrimental 
io  her  cause.  Tlie  Carliets  taunted  their 
opponents  with  serving  under  the  banner  of 
a  wanton  ;  and  the  Liberals,  on  their  part, 
could  not  but  feel  that  their  infant  queen 
was  in  no  good  school  or  safe  keeping. 

The  private  fortune  of  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh  was  well  known  to  be  prodigious. 
Its  sources  were  not  difficult  to  trace.  An 
absolute  monardb,  without  a  civil  list,  when 
he  wished  for  money  he  had  but  to  draw  upon 
the  public  revenue  for  anj  funds  the  treas- 
ury might  contain.  Of  this  power  he  made 
no  sparing  use.  Then  there  was  the  im- 
mense income  derived  from  the  Patrimonia 
Real,  or  Royal  Patrimony,  vast  possessions 
which  descend  from  one  King  of  Spain  to 
another,  for  their  use  and  benefit  so  long 
as  they  occupy  the  throne.  The  whole  of  the 
town  of  Aranjuec,  the  estates  attached  *to 
the  Pardo,  La  Granja,  the  Eseurial,  and 
other  palaces,  form  only  a  portion  of  this 
magnificent  property,  yielding  ui  enormous 
annual  sum.  Add  to  these  sources  of  wealth, 
property  obtained  by  inheritance,  his  gains 
in  a  nefariously  conducted  lottery,  and 
other  underhand  and  illicit  profits,  and  it 
is  easy  to  comprehend  that  Ferdinand 
died  the  richest  capitalist  in  Europe.  The 
amount  of  his  savings  could  but  be  guessed 
at.  By  some  they  were  estimated  at  the 
incredibly  large  sun  of  eight  millions  ster- 
ling. But  no  one  could  tell  exactly,  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  was  in- 
vested. It  was  dispersed  in  the  hands  of 
various  European  oankers ;  also  in  those 
of  certain  American  ones,  by  whose  failure 
great  loss  was  sustained.  No  trifling  sum 
was  represented  by  diamonds  and  jewels. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  pru- 
dent owner  of  all  tiiis  wealth  would  die  in- 
testate, and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
he  left  a  will.  To  the  universal  astonish- 
ment, however,  upon  his  decease,  none  was 
forthcoming,  and  his  whole  property  was 
declared  at  sixty  millions  of  nancs,  which, 
according  to  the  Spanish  law,  was  divided 
between  his  daugnters.  No  one  was  at 
loss  to  conjecture  what  became  of  the  large 
residue  there  unquestionably  was.  It  was 
well  understood,  and  her  subsequent  con- 
duct confijrmed  the  belief,  that  the  lion's 
share  of  the  royal  spoils  was  appropriated 
by  the  young  widow,  whose  grief  for  the 
loss  of  Uie  beloved  Ferdinand  was  not  so 
violent  and  engrossing  as  to  make  her  lose 
sight  of  the  main  chance.  After  so  glori- 
Tous  a  haul,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  she  would  hold  her  hand,  and  rest  con- 


tented with  the  pleasing  consciousness,  that 
should  she  ever  oe  induced  or  compelled  to 
leave  Spain,  she  had  whwewithal  to  live  in 
queenly  splendor  and  luxury.  But  her 
thirst  of  wealth  is  not  of  those  that  can  be 
assuaged  even  by  rivers  of  gold.  Though 
the  bed  of  the  Mansanares  were  of  the  yel- 
low metal,  and  she  had  the  monopoly  of  its 
sands,  the  mine  would  be  all  insufficient  to 
satiate  her  avarice.  After  appropriating 
her  children's  inheritance,  she  applied  her- 
self to  increase  her  store  by  a  systematic 
pillage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain's  revenues. 
As  Isabella's  guardian,  the  income  derived 
from  the  Patrimonia  Real  passed  through 
her  hands  to  which  the  gold  adhered  like 
steel  dust  to  a  loadstone.  Whilst  the  na- 
tion strained  jsach  nerve,  and  submitted  to 
the  severest  sacrifices,  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  a  costly  war-— whilst  the  army  was  bare- 
footed and  hungered,  but  still  staunch  in 
defence  of  the  throne  of  Isabella — Christi- 
na, with  her  mouth  full  of  patriotisin  and 
love  of  Spain,  remitted  to  foreign  capital- 
ists the  rich  fruits  of  her  peculations,  pro- 
visions for  the  rainy  day  which  came  sooner 
than  she  anticipated,  friture  fortunes  for 
Mufioi's  children.  The  natural  eflfect-  of 
her  disreputable  intrigue  or  second  mar- 
riage, whichever  it  at  that  time  was  to  be 
called,  was  to  weaken  her  affection  for  the 
royal  daughters,  especially  when  she  found 
a  second  and  numerous  family  springing  wa 
around  her.  To  her  anxiety  for  this 
second  family,  and  to  the  influence  of 
MuHoK,  may  be  traced  her  adherence  to  the 
King  of  the  French,  and  the  cruel  and  un- 
motherly  part  she  has  recently  acted  to- 
wards the  Queen  of  Spain. 

Previous  to  Christina's  expulsion  from 
the  Regency  in  the  year  1840,  little  was 
seen  or  known  of  her  children  by  MuSos. 
During  her  three  years'  residence  at  Paris, 
a  simibir  silence  and  mystenr  was  observed 
respecting  them,  and  they  lived  retired  in 
a  countrv-house  near  Vevay,  upon  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  whither  those  bom  in  l^e 
French  Capital  were  also  despatched.  This 
prudent  reserve  is  now  at  an  end,  and  the 
grand-children  of  the  Taran$on  tobacconist 
sit  around,  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
throne  of  the  Spanish  Queen.  Titles  are 
showered  upon  them,  cringing  courtiers 
wait  upon  their  nod,  and  the  once  proud 
and  powerful  grandees  of  Spain,  descend- 
ants of  the  haughty  warriors  who  drove  the 
Saracens  fr^m  Ibman  soil,  and  stood  cov- 
ered in  the  prince  of  the  Fifth  Charles, 
adulate   ib»   illegitimate   progeny   of  a 
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MGinoK  and  a  Christina.  Snbtle  have  been 
the  calculations,  oonntless  the  intrignes, 
shameful  the  misdeeds  that  have  led  to 
this  result,  so  much  desired  by  the  parents 
of  the  ennobled  bastards,  so  undesirable  for 
the  honor 'and  dimity  of  Spain.  It  is  ob- 
Tious  that,  with  the  immense  wealth,  whose 
acquisition  has  been  already  explained, 
Christina  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
protioning  off  her  half-score  children,  and 
enabling  them  to  Utc  rich  and  independent 
in  a  foreign  country.  But  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  suit  her  Tiews :  still  less  aid 
it  accord  with  those  of  the  Duke  of  Rian- 
sares.  He  founded  his  objections  upon  a 
patriotic  pretext.  He  wished  his  children, 
he  said,  to  be  Spanish  citizens,  not  aliens 
— ^to  hold  property  in  their  awn  country — 
to  live  respected  in  Spain,  and  not  as  exiles 
in  a  foreign  land.  It  may  be  supposed 
their  was  no  obstaclefs  to  their  so  doing,  and 
that  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  they  could 
reckon  at  least  upon  that  amount  of  ease 
and  consideration  which  money  can  give. 
But  here  came  the  sticking-point,  the  grand 
difficulty,  only  to  be  got  over  by  grand 
means  and  great  ingenuity.  Christina  had 
been  the  guardian  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Infanta  during  their  long  minority : 
guardians,  upon  the  expiration  of  .their 
trust,  are  expected  to  renaer  aoeounts ;  and 
this  the  mother  of  Isabel  was  wholly  un- 
prepared to  do,  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
enable  her  to  retain  the  plunder  accumulat- 
ed during  the  period  of  her  guardianship. 
She  had  certainly  the  option  of  declining 
to  render  any — of  taking  herself  and  her 
wealth,  her  husband  and  her  children,  out 
of  Spain,  and  of  living  luxuriously  else- 
where. But  it  has  already  been  seen,  that 
neither  she  nor  Muiioz  liked  the  prospect 
of  such  banishment,  however  magnificent 
and  numerous  the  appliances  brought  by 
wealth  to  render  it  endurable.  What  then 
was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  quite  positive 
that  the  husbands  of  the  Queen  and  Infan- 
ta would  demand  accounts  of  their  wives' 
fortune  and  of  its  management  during 
their  minority.  How  were  their  demands 
to  be  met — ^how  such  difficulties  to  be  got 
over  ?  It  was  hard  to  say.  The  position 
resembled  what  the  Yankees  call  a  >^  fix." 
The  cruel  choice  lay  between  a  compulsory 
disgorgement  of  an  amount  of  ill-gotten 
ffold,  sudi  as  no  mortal  emetic  could  ever 
have  induced  Christina  to  render  up,  and 
the  abandonment  of  Muiioi's  darling  nro- 

{'eot  of  making  himself  and  his  ohiloren 
ords  of  the  soil  in  their  native  land.    The 


oidv  chance  of  an  exit  from  this  circle  of 
difficulties  was  to  be  obtained  by  uniting  the 
Queen  and  her  sister  to  men  so  weak  and 
imbedle,  or  so  under  the  dominion  and  in- 
fluence of  Christina  that  they  would  let 
bygones  be  bygones,  take  what  they  could 
get  and  be  grat^nl,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  accounts,  or  claiming  ai^ 
rears.  To  find  two  such  men,  who  should 
also  possess  the  various  qualifications  es- 
sential to  the  husbands  of  a  Queen  and 
Infanta  of  Spain,  certainly  appeared  no  easy 
matter — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  odious  sel- 
fijihness  and  sin  of  tiius  stusrificing  two  de- 
fenceless and  inexperienced  children.  But 
Christina's  scruples  were  few,  and,  as  to 
difficulties,  her  resolution  rose  as  they  in- 
creased. Had  she  not  also  a  wise  and 
willing  counsellor  in  the  most  cunning  man 
in  Europe  ?  Was  not  her  dear  uncle  and 
gossip  at  hand  to  quiet  her  qualms  of  con- 
science, if  by  such  she  was  tormented,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility — ^nay,  more, 
the  propriety  of  her  schemes  ?  To  him 
she  resorted  m  her  hour  of  need,  and  with 
him  she  soon  came  to  an  understanding. 
He  met  her  half-way,  with  a  bland  smile 
and  words  of  promise.  ^^  Marry  one  of 
your  daughters,''  was  his  sage  and  disinter- 
ested advice,  ^*  to  a  son  of  mine,  and  be 
sure  that  my  boys  are  too  well  bred  to  pry 
into  your  little  economies.  We  should  pre- 
fer the  Queen ;  but,  if  it  cannot  be  manag- 
ed, we  will  take  the  Infanta.  Isabella 
shall  be  given  to  some  good,  quiet  fellow, 
not  over  clever,  who  will  respect  you  far 
too  much  to  dream  of  asking  for  accounts. 
Of  time  we  have  plenty ;  be  staunch  to  me 
and  all  shall  go  well."  What  wond^  if 
from  the  day  this  happy  understanding, 
this  real  entente  cordialey  was  come  to, 
Christina  was  the  docile  agent,  the  obedient 
tool,  of  her  venerable  confederate !  No 
general  in  the  jaws  of  a  defile,  with  foes  in 
front  and  rear,  was  ever  more  thankful  to 
the  guide  who  led  him  by  stealthy  paths 
from  his  pressing  peril,  than  was  the  dau^- 
ter  of  Naples  to  her  wary  adviser  and  po- 
tent ally.  And  how  charming  was  the 
union  of  interests — how  touching  the  tma- 
nimity  of  feeling — ^how  beautifriuy  did  the 
one's  ambition  and  the  other's  avarioe 
dovetail  and  ooincide !  The  King's  gain 
was  the  Queen's  profit ;  it  was  the  slaugh- 
ter with  one  pebole  of  two  much-coveted 
birds,  fat  and  savory  mouthfuls  for  tiie 
royal  and  politic  fowlers. 

In  the  secret  conclave  at  the  Tuileries, 
**  all  now  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell." 
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In  the  ears  of  niece  and  nncle  resounded,  by 
anticipation,  tbe  joyous  chimes  that  sbonld 
nsher  in  the  Montpensier  marriage,  pro- 
claim their  triumph,  drown  the  q/ies  of 
rage  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  the'  indig- 
nant murmurs  of  Europe  ; — nM  that  the 
goal  was  so  near,  the  prue  so  certain  and 
easy  of  attainment.  Much  yet  remained  to 
do  ;  a  false  step  might  be  ruinous-— over- 
precipitation  ensure  defeat.  The  King  of 
the  French  was  not  the  man  to  make  the 
one,  or  be  guilty  of  the  other.  With  **  slow 
and  sure'' for  his  motto,  he  patiently  waited 
his  opportunity.  In  due  season,  and  great- 
ly aiaedby  French  machinations,  the  down- 
fall of  the  impracticable  and  incorruptible 
Espartero  was  effected.  But  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Progresistas.  For  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  immediate  cause  of  Espar- 
tero's  fall  was  the  opposition  of  a  section 
of  his  own  party,  whicn,  united  now  in  their 
adversity,  unfortunately  knew  not,  in  the 
days  of  their  power,  how  to  abstain  from 
internal  dissentions.  The  Lopes  ministry 
beld  the  reins  of  government.  It  was  es- 
sential to  oust  it.  As  a  first  step,  a  Cama^ 
rilla  was  organised,  composed  of  the  brutal 
and  violent  Narvaes,  the  daring  and  dis- 
reputable Marchioness  of  Santa  Cms,  and 
A  few  others  of  the  same  stamp,  all  ultra- 
Moderados  in  politics,  and  fervent  parti- 
sans of  Christina.  So  successfully  did 
they  use  their  backstairs  influence,  and 
wield  their  weapons  of  corruption  and  in- 
trigue, that,  within  four  months,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  accelerated  declaration 
of  the  Queen's  majority.  Lopes  and  his  col- 
leagues resigned.  Olosaga  succeeded  them ; 
but  he,  too,  was  a  Progresista  and  an  up- 
holder of  Spanish  nationality ;  there  was 
no  hope  of  his  giving  in  to  the  plans  of 
Christina  and  the  Afrancesada.  Moreover, 
ho  was  hated  by  the  Camarilla^  and  espe- 
cially detested  by  the  Queen-mother,  whose 
expulsion  from  Paris  he  had  demanded 
when  ambassador  there  from  Espartero 's 
government.  She  determined  on  a  signal 
vengeance.  The  Palace  Farce,  that  strange 
episode  in  the  history  of  modem  Spanish 
courts,  must  be  fresh  in  every  one's  memo- 
ry. An  accusation,  as  malignant  as  absurd, 
was  trumped  up  against  Olozaga,  of  having 
used  force,  unxnamy  and  disloyal  violence, 
to  compel  Isabel  to  sign  a  decree  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Cortes.  No  one  really 
believed  the  ridiculous  tale,  or  that  Salus- 
iiano  de  Olosaga,  the  high-bred  gentleman, 
the  uniformly  req>ectful  subject,  could  have 
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afforded  by  his  conduct  the  shadow  of  a 
ground  for  the  base  charge.  Subsequently, 
in  the  Cortes,  he  nobly  faced  his  foes,  and, 
with  nervous  and  irresistible  eloquence, 
hurled  back  the  calumny  in  their  teeth .  But 
it  had  already  served  their  turn.  To  beat  a 
dog  any  stiek  will  do ;  and  the  only  care  of 
the  Camafilla  was  to  select  the  one  that 
would  inflict  the  most  poignant  wound. 
Olosaga  was  hunted  from  the  ministry,  and 
sought,  in  flight,  safety  from  the  assassin's 
dagger.  Those  best  informed  entertained 
no  aoubt  that  his  expulsion  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  marriage  question. 
With  him  the  last  of  the  Progresistas  were 
got  rid  of,  and,  all  obstacles  being  removed, 
the  Qneen-mother  returned  to  Madrid. 

Were  the  last  crowning  proof  insufficient 
to  carry  conviction,  it  would  be  easy  to  ad- 
duce innumerable  minor  ones  of  Christina's 
heartless  selfishness — of  her  disregard  to 
the  happiness,  and  even  to  the  commonest 
comforts,  of  her  royal  daughter.  We  read 
in  history  of  a  child  of  France,  the 
widow  of  an  English  king,  who,  when  a 
refugee  in  the  capital  of  her  ancestors, 
lacked  fuel  in  a  French  palace,  and  was 
fain  to  seek  in  bed  the  warmth  of  which  the 
parsimony  of  a  griping  Italian  minister 
denied  her  the  fitting  means.  It  is  less 
generally  known,  that  only  six  years  ago, 
the  inheritress  of  the  throne  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  was  despoiled  of  the  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life  by  her  own 
mother,  a  countrywoman  of  the  miserly 
cardinal  at  whose  hands  Henrietta  of 
England  experienced  such  shameful  neg- 
lect. When  Christina  quitted  Spain  in 
1840,  she  not  only  carried  off  an  enormous 
amount  of  national  property,  including  the 
crown  jewels,  but  afso  her  daughter's  own 
ornaments ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  even 
the  wardrobe  of  the  poor  child  was  mys- 
teriously, but  not  unaccountably  ab 
straeted  ;  Isabella  was  left  literally  short  of 
linen.  As  to  jewels,  it  was  necessary  im- 
mediately to  buy  her  a  set  of  diamonds,  in 
order  that  she  might  make  a  proper  ap- 
pearance at  her  own  court.  Such  was  tne 
considerate  and  self-denying  conduct  of  the 
affectionate  mother,  who,  in  the  winter  of 
1843,  resumed  her  place  in  the  palace 
and  counsels  of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  In 
her  natural  protector,  the  youthful  sove- 
reign found  her  worst  enemy. 

Persons  only  superficially  acquainted  with 
Spanish  politics  commonly  fall  into  two 
errors.  They  are  apt  to  believe,  first,  that 
the  two  great  parties  whidi,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  minor  factions  of  Carliflts 
and  Republicanfl,  divide  Spain  between 
them,  are  nearly  equally  balanced  and 
national ;  scoondly,  that  Moderados  and 
Progresistas  mi  Spain  are  equivalent  to 
Conservatives  «nd  Radicals  in  other  coun- 
tries. Blunders  both.  Eccentric  in  its 
Glitics,  as  in  most  respects,  Spain  cannot 
measured  with  the  line  and  compass  em- 
ployed to  estimate  its  neighbors.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceal  the  fact,  {hat  to-day 
the  numerous  and  the  ttational  party  in 
Spain  b  that  of  Progresistas.  The  tyranny 
of  Narvaez,  the  misconduct  of  Christina, 
and,  above  all,  the  French  marriage,  have 
greatly  strengthen^  their  ranks  and  in- 
creased their  popularity.  Their  principles 
are  not  subversive,  nor  their  demands  ex- 
orbitant :  they  aim  at  no  monopoly  of 
power.  Three  things  they  earnestly  desire 
and  vehemently  claim :  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion guaranteed,  by  the  existing  constitu- 
tion of  Spain,  but  which  has  been  so  in- 
famously trampled  upon  by  receiit  Spanish 
rulers,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  *the  pre- 
servation of  Spain  from  foreign  rinfluenoe 
and  domination. 

Let  us  examine  the  oomposition  and  con- 
duct of  the  party  called  Moderado.  This 
party,  now  dominant,  is  unquestionably  the 
most  split  up  and  divided  of  any  that 
flourish  upon  Spanish  soil.  It  is  not  de- 
ficient in  men  of  capacity,  but  upon  none 
of  the  grave  questions  that  agitate  the 
country  can  these  agree.  When  the  Cortes 
sit,  this  is  manifest  in  their  debates.  Al- 
though purged  of  Progresistas,  the  legis- 
lative chambers  exhibit  perpetual  disagree- 
ment and  wrangling.  At  other  times,  the 
dissensions  of  the  Moderados  are  made 
evident  bv  their  organs  of  the  press,  hi 
some  of  these  appear  articles  which  would 
not  sound  disoordant  in  the  mouths  of  Pro- 
gresistas ;  in  others  are  found  doctrines 
and  arguments  worthy  of  the  apostles  of 
absolutism^.  Between  Narvaez  and  Pacheco 
the  interval  is  wider  than  between  Pacheco 
and  the  Progresistas.  The  first,  in  order 
to  govern,  sought  support  from  the  Abso- 
lutists ;  the  second  could  not  rule  without 
eallinff  the  Liberals  to  his  aid.  Subdivided 
into  fractions,  this  party,  whose  nomen- 
clature is  now  complicated,  relies  for  ex- 
istence less  upon  itself  than  upon  extrane- 
ous circumstances,  foreign  support,  and  the 
equililninm  of  the  elements  opposed  to  it. 
The  anardij  to  which  it  is  a  prey,  has 
been  especially  manifest  upon  the  marriage 
^;«08iion.    Whilst  one  of  us  oigana  (Aame- 


lessly  supported  Trapani,  others  cried  out 
for  a  Coburg;  and,  again  others  insisted 
that  a  Spanish  prince  was  the  only  proper 
candidate— thus  coinciding  with  the  P^ro* 
gresistas.  In  fact,  the  Moderados,  afraid, 
perhaps,  of  compromising  their  precarious 
existence,  had  no  candidate  of  tneir  own  ; 
and  in  their  fluctuations  between  foreign 
influence  and  interior  exigencies,  betwe^i 
court  and  people,  between  their  wish  to  ro- 
main  in  power  and  the  difficulty  pf  retain- 
ing it,  they  left,  in  great  measure,  to 
chance,  the  election  in  which  they  dared 
not  openly  meddle.  This  will  sound  strange 
to  the  many  who,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, imagine  the  Moderado  party  to  be 
the  Conservative  one  of  England  or 
France ;  but  not  to  those  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  it  is  a  collection  of  unities, 
brought  together  rather  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstances than  by  homogenity  of  princi- 
ples, united  for  the  exclusion  of  others, 
and  for  their  own  interests,  not  by  con- 
formity of  doctrines  and  a  sinoere  wish  for 
their  country's  good. 

Such  was  the  party,  unstable  and  un- 
patriotic, during  whose  ascendancy  Chris- 
tina and  her  royal  confederate  resolved  to 
carry  out  their  dishonest  projects.  The 
Queen-Mother  well  knew  that  the  mass  of 
the  nation  would  be  opposed  to  their  reali* 
zation  ;  but  she  reckoned  on  means  suffici- 
ently powerful  to  render  indignation  impo- 
tent and  frustrate  revolt.  She  trusted  to 
the  adherence  of  an  army,  purposely  car- 
ressed,  pampered,  and  corruptea  ;  she  felt 
strong  in  the  support  of  a  monarch,  whose 
interest  in  the  affair  was  at  least  equal  to 
her  own ;  she  observed  with  satiefaction 
the  indifferent  attitude  assumed  by  the 
British  government  with  respect  to  Spanish 
affairs.  A  Progresista  demonstration  in 
Galioia,  although  shared  in  by  seven  bat- 
talions of  the  army — an  ugly  symptom — 
was  promptly  suppressed,  owing  to  want 
of  organization,  and  to  the  treacheiy 
or  incapacity  of  its  leader.  The  scaffold 
and  the  galleys,  prison  and  exile,  dis*. 
posed  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  dis- 
contented and  dangerous.  Arbitrary  dis- 
missals, of  which,  for  the  most  part,  little 
was  heard  out  of  Spain,  purified  the  army 
from  the  more  honest  and  independent  of 
its  officers,  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the 
existing  government,  or  deemed  capable  of 
exerting  themselves  to  oppose  an  injuriouB 
or  discreditable  Alliance.  Time  wore  on ; 
the  decisive  moment  approached.  Eadi 
day  it    became  more    evident    that  the 
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Qaeen's  marriage  ooUd  not  with  propriety 
be  much  longer  deferred.  Setting  aside 
other  considerations,  she  had  already  fully 
attained  the  preeocious  womanhood  of  her 
country ;  and  it  was  neither  safe  nor  fitting 
that  she  should  continue  to  inhale  the  cor- 
rupt atmosphere  of  the  Madrid  oourt  with- 
out the  protection  of  a  husband.  At  last 
the  hour  came;  the  plot  was  ripe^  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  secure  the  concur- 
rence of  the  victim.  One  short  night,  a 
night  of  tears  and  repugnance,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  flatteries,  of  menaces  and  intimi- 
dation, on  the  other,  decided  the  fate  of 
Isabella.  With  her  sister  less  trouble  was 
requisite.  It  needed  no  great  persuasive 
art  to  induce  a  child  of  fourteen  to  accept 
a  husband,  as  willingly  as  she  would  have 
done  a  doU.  It  might  have  been  thought 
necessary  to  consult  the  will  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  fairly  represented  in  freely  dected 
Cortes.  Sucb,  at  least,  was  the  course 
pointed  out  by  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  It  would  also  have  been  but  de- 
corous to  seek  the  approval  and  concur- 
rence of  foreign  and  friendly  states  to  es- 
tablish beyond  dispute,  that  the  proposed 
marriages  were  in  contravention  of  no  ex- 
isting treaties ;  for,  with  respect  to  one  of 
them,  this  doubt  might  fairly  be  raised. 
But  all  such  considerations  were  waived; 
decency  and  courtesy  alike  forgotten.  The 
double  marriage  was  effected  in  the  manner 
of  a  surprise ;  and,  if  creditable  to  the 
skill,  ii  most  assuredly  was  dishonorable  to 
the  character,  of  its  contriver.  Availing 
himself  of  the  moment  when  the  legislative 
chambers  of  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
had  suspended  their  sittings ;  although, 
as  regards  those  of  the  latter  country,  this 
mattered  little,  composed,  as  they  are,  of 
venal  hirelings — the  French  king  achieved 
his  grand  stroke  of  policy,  the  project  on 
which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  his  eyes 
had  for  years  been  fixed.  His  load  of  pro- 
mises and  pledges,  whether  contracted  at 
Eu  or  elsewhere,  encumbered  him  little. 
They  were  a  fragile  commodity,  a  brittle 
merchandise,  more  for  show  than  use,  easily 
hurled  down  and  broken.  Striding  over 
their  shivered  fragments,  the  Napoleon  of 
Peace  bore  his  last  unmarried  son  to  the 
ffaol  long  marked  out  by  the  paternal  am- 
bition. The  consequences  of  the  successful 
race  troubled  him  little.  What  cared  he 
f^r  offending  a  powerful  ally  and  personal 
friend  ?  "nie  arch-schemer  maae  light 
of  the  fury  of  Spain,  of  the  discontent 
of  Elngland,  of  the   opinion  of  Europe. 


He  paused  not  to  reflect  how  far  his 
Machiavelian  policy  would  degrade  him  in 
the  eyes  of  many  with  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously passed  for  wise  and  good,  as  well 
as  shrewd  and  fat-sighted.  Paramount  to 
these  considerations  was  the  gratification  of 
his  dynastic  ambition.  For  that  he  broke 
his  plighted  word,  and  sacrificed  the  good 
understanding  between  the  governments  of 
two  great  countries.  The  monarch  of  the 
barricades,  the  Rot  PopuHarey  the  chos^i 
sovereign  of  the  men  of  July,  at  last  plidnly 
showed,  what  some  had  already  suspected, 
that  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family,  not 
the  welfare  of  France,  was  the  object  he 
chiefly  coveted.  Conviction  may  later  come 
to  him,  perhaps  it  has  already  come,  that 
lejeu  ne  valoit  pa»  la  ckandelky  the  game 
was  not  worth  tne  wax-lights  consumed  in 
playing  it,  and  that  his  present  bloodless 
victory  must  sooner  or  later  have  sanguinary 
results.  That  this  may  not  be  the  case  Ve 
ardently  desire ;  that  it  will  be,  we  cannot 
doubt.  The  peaoe  of  Europe  may  not  be 
disturbed — pity  that  it  should  in  sudi  a 
quarrel ;  but  for  poor  Spain  we  foresee  in 
tne  Montpensier  alliance  a  gloomy  per- 
spective of  foreign  domination  and  still  re 
curring  revolution.  • 

A  word  or  two  respecting  the  King-con- 
sort of  Spain,  Don  Francisco  de   Assis. 
We  have  already  intimated  that,  as  a  Span- 
ish Bourbon,  he  may  pass  muster.     'Tis 
saying  very  little.      A  more  pitiful  race 
than  these  same  Bourbons  of  Spain,  surely 
the  sun  never  shone  upon.     In  vain  does 
one  seek  amongst  them  a  name  worthy  of 
respect.      What  a  list  to  cull  from  ?    The 
feeble  and  imbecile  Charles  the  Fourth ; 
Ferdinand,  the  cruel  and  treacherous,  the 
tyrannical '  and    profligate ;     Carlos,    the 
bigot  and  the  hypocrite;   Francisco,  the 
incapable.     Nor  is  the  rising  generation  an 
improvement  upon  the  declining  one.     How 
should  it  be,  with   only  the    Neapolitan 
cross  to  improve  the  breed?      Certainly 
Don   Francisco    de   Assis  is  no  favorable 
specimen,  either  physically  or  morally,  of 
the  young  Bourbon  blood.      For  the  sake 
of  the  country  whose  queen  is  his  wife,  we 
would  gladly  think  well  of  him,  gladly  re- 
cognise in  him  qualities  worthv  the   de- 
scendant of  a  line  of  kings.     It  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  so.     The  evidence  is  too  strong 
the  other  way.     If  it  be  true,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  it  is,  that  he  came  for- 
ward with  reluctance  as  a   candidate  for 
Isabella's  hand,  chiefly  through  unwilling- 
ness to  stand  in  the  light  of  his  brother 
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Don  Enrique,  partly  perhaps  through  a 
oonsoiousness  of  his  own  unntness  for  the 
eleyated  station  of  king-oonsort,  this  at 
least  shows  some  good  feeling  and  ffood 
sense.  Unfortunately,  itis  the  only  indica- 
tion he  has  given  of  the  latter  quality. 
His  objections  to  a  marriage  with  his  royal 
cousin  were  oyerruled  in  a  manner  that 
says  little  for  his  strength  of  character. 
When  it  was  found  that  his  dislike  to  inter- 
fere with  his  brothers  pretensions  was  the 
chief  stumbling-block|  those  interested  in 
gettiuff  over  it  set  the  priests  at  him.  To 
their  influence  his  weak  and  bigoted  mind 
was  peculiarly  accessible.  Their  task  was 
to  persuade  nim  that  Don  Enrique  was  no 
better  than  an  atheist,  and  that  hb  mar- 
riage with  the  Queen  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  cause  of  religion  in  Spain.  This  was 
a  mere  fabrication.  Enrique  had  never 
shown  any  particularly  pious  dispositions, 
but  there  was  no  ground  for  accusing  him 
of  irreligion,  no  reason  to  believe  that  as 
the  Queen's  husband,  he  would  be  found 
negligent  of  the  church's  forms,  or  setting 
a  bad  example  to  the  Spanish  nation.  The 
case,  however,  was  made  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  feeble  Francisco,  whose 
credulity  and  irresolution  are  only  to  be 
equalled  in  absurdity  by  the  piping  treble 
or  the  voice  with  whidb,  as  a  colonel  of 
cavalry,  he  endeavored  to  convey  orders  to 
his  squadrons.  Sacrificing,  as  he  thou^t, 
fraternal  affection  to  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try;-he  accepted  the  hand  reluctantly  placed 
in  his,  became  a  kin^  by  title,  but  remained, 
what  he  ever  must  be,  in  reality,  a  sero. 
^  It  was  during  the  intrigues  put  in  prac- 
tice to  force  the  Trapani  alliance  upon 
Spain,  that  the  Spanisn  people  turned  their 
eyes  to  Don  Francisco  de  Paulo's  second 
son,  who  lived  away  from  the  court,  follow- 
ing with  much  leal  his  profession  of  a  sail- 
or. Not  only  the  Progresistas,  but  that 
section  of  the  Moderados  whose  principles 
were  most  assimilated  to  theirs,  looked 
upon  Don  Enrique  as  the  candidate  to  be 
preferred  before  all  others.  For  this  there 
was  many  reasons.  As  a  Spaniard  he  was 
naturally  more  pleasing  to  them  than  a 
foreigner ;  in  energy  and  decision  of  charac- 
ter he  was  far  superior  to  his  brother.  Lit- 
tle or  nothing  was  known  of  his  political 
tendencies ;  but  he  had  been  brou^t  up  in 
a  ship  and  not  in  a  palace,  had  lived  apart 
from  Camarilku  ana  their  evil  influences, 
and  might  be  expected  to  govern  the  coun- 
try constitutiondly,  by  majorities  in  the 
Corteti  and  not  by  the  aid  and  aoeording  to 


the  wishes  of  a  pet  party.  The  general  be- 
lief was,  that  his  marriage  wi^  Isabella 
would  ffive  increased  popularity  to  the 
throne,  destroy  illegitimate  influences,  and 
rid  the  Queen  of  those  interested  and  per- 
nicious counsellors  who  so  largely  abused 
her  ineroerienee.  These  very  reasons, 
which  induced  the  great  mass  of  the  naticm 
to  view  Don  Enrique  with  favor,  drew  upon 
him  the  hatred  of  Christina  and  her  friends. 
He  was  banished  from  Spain,  and  became 
the  object  of  vexatious  persecutions.  This 
increased  his  popularity  ;  and  at  one  time, 
if  his  name  had  been  taken  as  a  rallying  cry, 
a  flame  might  have  been  lighted  in  the 
Peninsula  which  years  would  not  have  ex- 
tinguished. The  opportunity  was  invitins ; 
but,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  those  who 
would  have  benefited  by  embracing  it,  re- 
sisted the  temptation.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  means  and  appliances  of  a  sucoessfdl 
insurrection  were  not  wanting ;  that  money 
wherewith  to  buy  the  army  was  liberally 
forthcoming;  that  assistance  of  all  kinds 
was  offered  them  ;  and  that  their  influence 
in  Spain  was  great ;  for  in  the  eves  of  the 
nation  they  had  expiated  their  errors, 
errors  of  judgment  only,  by  a  long  and 
painful  exile.  But  nevertheless,  they  would 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  fiivorable  mo- 
ment. So  long  as  hope  remained  of  ob- 
taining their  just  desires  by  peaceable  means, 
by  the  force  of  reason  and  the  pidssante 
propagande  de  la  parole j  they  refused  again 
to  ensanguine  their  native  soil,  anfl  to  re- 
enter Spain  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  its 
towns,  over  the  lifeless  bodies  of  their  mis- 
taken countrymen. 

By  public  prints  of  weight  and  infor- 
mation, it  has  been  estimated,  that  during 
Don  Enrique's  brief  stay  at  Paris,  he  in- 
dignantly rejected  certain  friendly  over- 
tures made  to  him  by  the  King  of  the 
French.  The  nature  of  these  overtures 
can,  of  course,  only  be  conjectured.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  they  were  but  a  stratagem, 
employed  by  the  wily  monarch  to  detain 
his  young  cousin  at  Paris,  that  the  ap- 
parent good  understanding  between  them 
might  damp  the  couraee  of  the  national 
party  in  Spain,  and  win  the  wavering  to 
look  with  favor  upon  the  French  marriaffe. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  in  Sie 
e^es  of  Louis  Philippe,  as  well  as  of  Chris- 
tina, Don  Francisco  is  a  far  more  eligible 
husband  for  the  Queen  than  his  brother 
would  have  been,  even  had  the  latter 
ffiven  his  adhesion  to  the  project  of  the 
I  Montpensier  allianoe.    Rumor— often,  it  ia 
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trae,  a  ^V^  W® — ^maintained  that  at 
Paris  he  nnolj  refnsed  to  do  so.  She  now 
whispers  that  at  Brussels  he  has  been  found 
more  pliant,  and  that,  within  a  brief  delay, 
the  happy  family  at  Madrid  will  be  grati- 
fied by  the  return  of  that  truant  and  muti* 
nous  mariner,  Don  Enrique  de  Bourbon, 
who,  after  he  has  been  duly  scolded  and 
kissed,  will  doubtless  be  made  Lord  High 
Admiral,  or  rewarded  in  some  equally  ap- 
propriate way  for  his  tardy  docility.  We 
Touch  not  for  the  truth  of  this  report ;  but 
shall  be  noway  surprised  if  events  speedily 
prove  it  well  founded.  Men  there  are 
with  whom  the  love  of  country  is  so  in- 
tense, that  they  would  rather  live  despised 
in  their  own  land  than  respected  in  a  foreign 
one.  And  when,  to  such  flimsy  Will-o'-the- 
wisp  considerations  as  the  esteem  and  love 
of  a  nation,  are  opposed  rank,  money  and 
decorations,  a  palace  to  live  in,  sumptuous 
fare,  and  a  well-filled  purse,  and  perhaps,  ere 
long,  a  wealthy  bride,  who  would  hesitate  ? 
If  any  would,  seek  them  not  amongst  the 
Bourbons.  Loth  indeed  should  we  be  to 
pledge  ourselves  for  the  consistency  and 
patriotism  of  a  man  whose  uncle  and 
grandfather  betrayed  their  country  to  a 
foreign  usurper.  The  fruit  of  a  corrupt  and 
rotten  stem  must  ever  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  It  is  the  more  prized  when  per- 
chance it  proves  sound  and  wholesome. 

Of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  previously 
to  his  marriage  little  was  heard,  and  still, 
little  is  generally  known  of  him,  except 
that  his  exterior  is  agreeable,  and  that  he 
had  been  rapidly  pushed  through  the 
various  militai^  grades  to  that  of  general 
of  artillery.  That  any  natural  talents  he 
may  be  endowed  with,  have  been  improved 
to  the  utmost  by  careful  education,  is 
sufficiently  guaranteed  bv  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  We  are 
able  to  supply  a  few  further  aetails.  The 
Infanta's  husband  is  a  youth  of  good  ca^ 
pacity,  possessing  a  liberal  share  of  that 
mixture  of  sense,  judgment,  and  wit, 
defined  in  his  native  tonsue  by  the  one  ex- 
pressive word  eiprii.  His  manners  are 
pleasant  and  affable ;  he  is  a  man  with 
whom  his  inferiors  in  rank  can  converse, 
argue,  even  dispute — not  a  stilted  Spanish 
Bourbon,  pufiea  up  with  imaginary  merit, 
inflated  with  etiquette,  and  looking  down, 
from  the  height  of  his  splendid  insignifi- 
cance and  inane  pride,  upon  better  men 
than  himself.  He  is  one,  in  short,  who 
rapidly  makes  friends  and  partisans. 
Doubtless,   duxing  his  late  brief  visit  to 


Spain,  he  secured  some  ;  hereafter  he  will 
have  opportunities  of  increasing  their 
number ;  and  the  probabilities  are,  that  in 
course  of  time  he  will  acquire  a  dangerous 
influence  in  the  Peninsula.  The  lukewarm 
and  the  vacillating,  even  of  the  Progresista 
party,  will  not  be  unlikely,  if  he  shows 
or  affects  liberalism  in  his  political  opi- 
nions, to  take  him  into  favor,  and  give  him 
the  weight  of  their  adherence ;  forgetting 
that  .by  doing  so  they  cheridi  an  anti- 
national  influence,  and  twine  more  securely 
the  toils  of  France  round  the  recumbent 
Spanish  lion.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
will  always  be  a  powerful  Spanish  party, 
comprising  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation, 
and  Dy  far  the  largest  share  of  its  energy 
and  talent,  distinguished  by  its  inveterate 
dislike  of  French  interlopers,  repulsing  the 
duke  and  his  advances  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  and  branding  his  favorers  with 
the  odious  name  of  Afrancesados.  To  go 
into  this  subject,  and  enlarge  upon  the 
probable  and  possible  results  of  the  mar- 
riage, would  lead  us  too  far.  Our  object  in 
the  present  article  has  rather  been  to  sup- 
ply FACTS  than  indulge  in  speeulations. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  we  diall  merely 
remind  our  readers,  that  jealousy  of  foreign 
interference  is  a  distinguished  political 
characteristic  of  Spaniards ;  and  that,  in- 
dependently of  this,  the  flame  of  hatred  to 
France  and  Frenchmen  still  bums  brightly 
in  many  a  Spanish  bosom.  Spain  has  not 
yet  forgiven,  far  less  forgotten,  the  count- 
less injuries  inflicted  on  her  by  her  northern 
neighbors :  she  still  bears  in  mind  the  in- 
solent aggressions  of  Napoleon — the  bai^ 
barons  cruelties  of  his  French  and  Polish 
legions — the  officious  interference  in  '23. 
These  and  other  wrongs  still  rankle  in  her 
memory.  And  if  the  efladnff  finger  of 
Time  had  begun  to  obliterate  their  traces, 
the  last  bitter  insult  of  the  forced  marriage 
has  renewed  these  in  all  their  pristine 
freshness. 

We  remember  to  have  encountered  in  a 
neglected  foreign  gallery,  an  ancient  pic- 
ture of  a  criminal  in  the  hands  of  torturers. 
The  subject  was  a  painful  one,  and  yet  the 
painting  provoked  a  smile.  Some  wander- 
ing brother  of  the  brush,  some  mischievous 
and  idly-industrious  Tinto,  had  beguiled 
his  leisure  by  transmogrifying  the  costumes 
both  of  victim  and  executioners,  converting 
the  ancient  Spanish  garb  into  i^e  stiff  and 
unpicturesque  apparel  of  the  present  day. 
The  vault  in  which  the  cruel  scene  was 
enacted,  remains  in  all  its  gloomy  severity 
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of  massive  pillars,  rusty  shackles,  and  cob- 
webbed  walls ;  the  grim  unshapely  instru- 
ments of  torture  were  there ;  the  uncouth 
Tisages  of  the  executioners,  the  agonised 
oountenanoe  of  the  sufferer,  were  unaltered, 
But,  contrasting  with  the  antique  aspect 
and  time  darkened  tints  of  .these  details, 
were  the  vivid  coloring  and  modem  fashions 
of  Parisian  paletotSy  trim  pantaloons,  and 
ball-room  waistcoats.  We  have  been  irre- 
sistably  reminded  of  this  defaced  pictujpe  by 
the  recent  events  in  Spain.  They  appear 
to  us  like  a  page  from  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  transported  into  our  own  times. 
The  daring,  and  unprincipled  intrigue  whose 
dhufUement  has  just  been  witnessed,  is 
sorely  out  of  place  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
days  of  the  Medicis  and  the  Quise.  A  re- 
view of  its  circumstances  affords  the  ele- 
ments of  some  romantic  history  of  three 
hundred  years  ago.  At  night  in  a  palace, 
we  see  a  dissolute  Italian  dowager  and  a 
erafty  French  ambassador  coercing  a  sove- 
reign of  sixteen  into  a  detested  alliance. 
The  day  breaks  on  the  child's  tearful  icon- 
sent  ;  the  ambassador,  the  paleness  of  his 
fiffil  chased  from  his  cheek  by  the  flush  of 
tnumph,  emerges  from  the  royal  dwelling. 
Quick  !  to  horse  ! — and  a  courier  starts  to 
tell  the  diplomat's  master  that  the  glorious 
▼ictory  is  won.  A  few  days — a  very  few — 
of  astonishment  to  Europe  and  conster- 
nation to  Spam,  and  a  French  prince,  with 
my  and  gallant  retinue,  stands  on  the 
Bidassoa'r  bulk  and  gases  wistfully  south- 
wards. Why  does  he  turrj ;  whence  this 
delay?  He  waits  an  escort.  Strange  ru- 
mors are  abroad  of  ambuscade  and  assassi- 
nation ;  of  vows  made  by  fierce  guerillas 
that  the  Infanta's  destined  husband  shall 
never  see  Madrid.  At  last  the  escort 
oomes.  Enclosed  in  serried  lines  of  bayo- 
nets and  lances,  dragoons  in  van,  artillery 
in  rear,  the  happy  bridegroom  prosecutes 
his  journey.  What  is  his  welcome  ?  Do 
the  bright-eyed  Basque  maidens  scatter 
flowers  m  his  path,  and  Biscay's  brave  sons 
strain  their  stout  arms  to  ring  peals  in  his 
honor  }  Do  the  poor  and  hardy  peasantry 
of  Castile  line  the  highway  and  shout  vivas 
as  he  passes  ?  Not  so.  If  bells  are  rung 
and  flowers  strewn,  it  is  by  salaried  ringers 
and  by  women  hired,  not  to  wail  at  a  fune- 
ral, but  to  celebrate  a  marriage  scarcely 
more  auspicious.  If  hurras,  few  and  faint, 
are  heard,  those  who  utter  are  paid  for 
them.  Sullen  looks  and  lowering  fflanoes 
greet  the  f^renohmaiii  as  goMxlea  py  two 


thousand  men-at-arms,  he  hurries  -to  the 
capital  where  his  bride  awaits  him.  In  all 
haste,  amidst  the  murmurs  of  a  deeply  of- 
fended people  the  knot  is  tied.  Not  a 
moment  must  be  lost,  lest  something  should 
yet  occur  to  mar  the  marriage  feast.  And 
now  for  the  rewards,  shamefully  showered 
upon  the  venal  abettors  of  this  unpopular 
union.  A  dukedom  and  grandeeship  of 
Spain  for  the  ambassador's  infant  son; 
titles  to  mercenary  ministers;  high  and 
time-honored  decorations,  once  reserved  as 
the  premium  for  exalted  valor  and  chival- 
rous deeds — to  corrupt  deputies ;  diamond 
snuff-boxes,  jewels  and  gold,  to  the  infa- 
mous writers  of  prostituted  journals; 
Christina  rejoices;  her  CamariUa  are  in 
ecstacies ;  Bresson  rubs  his  hands  in  inre- 
pressible  exultation ;  in  his  distant  capital 
the  French  monarch  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  satisfaction  as  his  tel^raph  informs 
him  of  the  fait  accompH.  Then  come 
splendid  bull-fights  and  monster  pucheroij 
to  dazsle  the  eyes  and  stop  the  mouths  of 
the  multitude.  Pan  y  toro$ — panis  ae  cir" 
censes — to  the  many  headed  beast.  And  in 
all  haste  the  prince  hurries  back  to  Paris 
with  his  bride,  to  reoeive  the  paternal 
benediction,  the  fraternal  embrace,  and  the 
congratulations  of  a  few  score  individuals, 
who  alone,  in  all  France,  feel  real  pleasure 
and  profit  in  his  marriage.  And  thus,  by 
foreign  intrigue  and  domestic  treachery, 
has  the  independence  of  Spain  been  virtually 
bought  and  sold. 


Wblsu  Triads. — Three  things  that  never  be- 
come nftty— the  money  of  the  benevolent,  the 
shoes  of  the  butcher's  horse,  and  a  woman's  tong;iie. 
Three  things  not  easily  done — ^to  alUy  thirst  with 
fire,  to  dry  wet  with  water,  to  please  all  in  every- 
thing that  is  done.  Three  things  that  are  as  good 
as  the  best^brown  bread  in  fitmine,  well  watM  in 
thirst,  and  a  srey  coat  in  cold.  Three  things  at 
good  as  their  oetter — dirty  water  toeztinffuisn  fire, 
an  ugly  wife  to  a  blind  man,  and  a  woooen  sword 
to  a  coward.  Three  things  that  seldom  agree 
two  cats  over  one  mouse,  two  wives  in  the  same 
house,  and  two  lovers  alter  the  same  maiden. 
Three  warnings  from  the  grave — thou  knowest 
what  I  was,  thou  seest  what  I  am,  remember  what 
thou  art  to  be.  Three  things  of  short  continuance— 
a  lady's  love,  a  chip  firs,  and  a  brook's  flood.  Three 
things  that  ought  never  to  be  irom  home^the  cat, 
the  chimney,  and  the  homt  wife.  Three  eftsentials 
to  a  false  story-teller — a  good  memory,  a  bold  hce^ 
and  fools  Ibr  his  audience.  Three  thincs  seen  in  a 
peacock— the  garb  of  an  angeL  the  walk  of  a  thief, 
and  the  voice  of  the  devil.  Three  things  it  is  un- 
wise to  boast  of— the  flavor  of  thy  ale,  the  beau^ 
of  thy  wife,  and  the  contents  of  thy  purse.  Three 
miseries  of  a  man's  house— a  saaoikey  chimney,  % 
dripping  toot,  and  a  eooldiag  wih. 
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BEAUMONT    AND    FLETCHER. 

The  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     By  the  Rev.   A.  Dyce.      Vols.  VIIL,  IX., 
X.  and  XL     Mozon. 


Mr.  Dtce  has  brought  his  labors  to  a 
close:  and  the  same  conscientions  care, 
"which  we  had  occasion  to  commend  when 
noticing  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work,  is 
equally  apparent  in  every  part  of  the  con- 
cluding volumes.  We  have,  therefore, 
little  to  look  for  from  succeeding  editors :  nor 
is  it  likely  that  a  new  edition  will  be  i^in 
attempted,  seeing  how  completely  Mr.  Dyce 
has  exhausted  every  source  of  intelligence, 
— ^the  pains-taking  which  he  has  exhibited, 
— and  the  exertions  which  he  has  made  to 
overlook  no  opportunity  of  rendering  the 
text  of  his  authors  as  perfect  as  it  now 
seems  possible  to  make  it.  M.  Dyce's 
edition  is  complete  in  eleven  handsome  oc- 
tavo volumes  ;  and  ranges  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance with  the  variorum  Shakspeares, 
and  the  editions  of  our  old  dramatists 
revised  by  Mr.  Gilford. 

In  a  brief  preface,  M.  Dyce  tells  us  what 
had  been  done  by  former  editors  : — 

^  Of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  only  three  critical 
editions  have  been  hitherto  attempted.  The  first 
was  that  of  1750,  commenced  by  Theobald  and 
and  completed  by  Seward  and  Sympson,  in  which 
the  mo6t  unwarrantable  liberties  were  taken 
with  the  text.  The  second,  published  in  1 778,  was 
at  least  an  improvement  on  that  of  1750,  inasmuch 
aa  the  Editors  (of  whom  the  elder  Colman  was 
the  chief)  rejected  the  greater  portion  of  the  arbitra- 

?^  alterations  introduced  by  their  predecessors, 
be  third  was  that  of  1812,  edited  by  Weber,  who 
having  availed  himself  of  Monck  Mason's  Notes 
(printed  in  1798),  produced  on  the  whole  the  best 
edition  of  the  dramatists  which  had  yet  appeared. 
Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done  for  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher — ^principally  by  collation  of  the 
early  copies.  In  this  respect  the  above-mentioned 
editors  were  so  unpardonable  careless,  that  though 
(as  their  annotations  prove),  they  used  nearly 
all  the  early  copies  extant,  they  yet  entirely 
overlooked  a  great  number  of  readings,  by  which 
botfi  the  sense  and  the  metre  might  have  been  re- 
restored.  Nor  were  they  less  deserving  of  censure 
on  another  account:  in  too  many  passages  which 
they  happened  not  to  understand,  they  deliberately 
substituted  their  own  improvements  for  the  authors* 
genuine  language. 

^'The  text  of  the  edition,"  he  adds, 
'^  which  I  now  submit  to  the  public  is  form- 
ed firom  a  minute  collation  of  all  the  early 
oopies :  bat  I  have  not  thought  it  neoeasary 


to  crowd  the  pages  by  noticing  every  trifling 
variation  which  the  quartos  and  folios  ex- 
hibit. Two  of  the  plays,—*  The  Honest 
Man's  Fortune'  and  the  '  Humorous  Lieu- 
tenant,'— ^have  been  greatly  amended  by 
means  of  MSS." 

Of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  it  "is  remark- 
ed, by  Shirley  the  dramatist,  that  '*he 
must  be  a  bola  man  that  dares  undertake 
to  write  their  Lives."  This  was  said  in 
the  Boswellian  sense  of  recording  their 
conversations : — 

What  thii^  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  f 

^'  But  the  passage  has  been  understood," 
says,  Mr.  Dyce,  ^^  as  if  Shirley,  either 
from  modesty  or  from  some  less  worthy 
feeling,  had  declined  the  office  of  their  bi- 
ographer. I  apprehend,  however,  (for  the 
Tmole  address  is  rather  afifeoted  and  rheto- 
rical), that  the  words  ^  He  must  be  a  bold 
man  that  dares  undertake  to  write  their 
Lives'  was  introduced  solely  for  the  sake  of 
impressing  the  reader  with  the  most  exalted 
notions  of  the  genius  and  talent  which,  even 
in  the  common  interoourse  of  society,  dis- 
tinguished the  dramatic  pair ;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  Shirley  had  ever  been  expected, 
much  less  solicitea  to  undertake  the  *task 
which,  with  all  possible  disadvantages,  I 
must  attempt  to  execute."  So  little  is 
known  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  that 
their  Lives  are  mere  tombstone  and 
parish-register  work  at  the  best.  Mr. 
Dyce,  however,  has  done  something  for  their 
biographies ;  and  has  stated  with  more  pre- 
cision than  has  hitherto  been  aimed  at,  the 
particulars  already  known  conoerninff  them- 
selves and  their  writings, — and  added,  at 
the  same  time,  a  few  facts  of  consequence 
altogether  new  to  our  literary  history.  A 
short  outline  of  their  lives  (embodying  the 
more  important  of  Mr.  Dyce's  discoveries)) 
will  not  oe  out  of  place  in  a  notice  of  this 
kind. 

Francis  Beaumont — the  third  son  of 
Francis  Beaumont,  of  Graoe-dieu,  in 
Leioestershire,  by  Anne  Pierrepoint,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Georse  Pierrepoint,  of  Holme- 
Pierrpoint,  in  Nottinghamshire— was  bora 
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sometime  in  the  year  1584,  at,  it  is  said, 
the  family  seat  of  Grace-dieu.  "  Hoping 
to  find,"  says  Mr.  Dyce,  "  the  entry  of 
Bcaumont^s  baptism,  1  carefully  examined 
the  church-registers  of  Bel  ton  (in  which 
parish  Grace-dieu  stands),  but  in  vain ; 
and  it  seems  doubtful,  therefore,  if  he  was 
bom  at  Grace-dieu.'*  The  year  of  birth 
is  ascertained  by  an  entry  in  the  Matricu- 
lation Register  at  Oxford,  and  by  the  Fu- 
neral Certificate  granted  by  the  neralds  at 
his  father^s  death.  From  these  it  appear 
that  Henry,  John,  and  Francis,  the  three 
sons  of  Francis  Beaumont  of  Grace-dieu, 
were  entered,  February  4,  1596-7,  ffentle- 
men-commoners  of  Broadgates  Hall,  Ox- 
ford,— then  the  principal  nursery  in  that 
University  for  students  of  the  Ciril  and 
Common  Law.  Henry  was  then  fifteen, 
John,  (the  poet  of  '  Bosworth  Field') 
fourteen,  and  Francis,  (the  dramatist)  only 
twelve.  Francis  Beaumont,  the  father, 
filled  for  several  years  the  important  office 
of  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  His  Will  is  dated  the  day 
before  his  death,  April  22,  1598.  The 
poet  was  then  in  his  fourteenth  year. 

The  three  sons  of  the  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  were  destined  by 
their  father  for  the  'dry  ftnd  uncongenial 
studies  of  the  law.  Francis,  the  youngest, 
subsequently  entered  (Nov.  3,  1600)  a 
member  of  the  Inner  Temple.  The  Inns 
of  Court  were  the  grcftt  promoters  of  poe- 
try at  this  time,  oen  Johnson  dedicated 
his  "  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor"  to  the 
Noblest  Nurseries  of  Humanity  and  Liberty 
in  the  Kingdom — the  Inns  of  Court. 
"  When  I  wrote  this  poem  I  had  friend- 
ship," he  says,  "  with  divers  in  your  socie- 
ties :" — ^but  Beaumont  was  then  too  young 
to  have  known  the  great  poet  whose  friend- 
ship he  subsequently  acquired.  It  was  an 
age  of  poetry.  The  drama  flourished ;  and 
the  Muse  in  every  mood  was  seen  to  the 
utmost  advantage.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
a  newly-admitted  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  smitten  with  the  particular  passion 
of  the  time,  became  irrecoverably  a  poet — 
nay,  a  poet  in  print  before  he  had  complet- 
ed his  eighteenth  year.  His  first  work,  a 
paraphrase  from  Ovid  called  ^*  Salmjicis 
and  HermaphrodituB,"  appeared  in  1602, 
without  the  author's  name.  There  is  very 
little  that  is  good  or  even  promising  about 
it.  '*  Salmaois  and  Hermaphroditus,"*says 
Mr.  Dyoe,  "  is  evidently  the  production  of 
an  inexperienced  author,  who  has  swelled 
out  the  old  fable  with  sundry  ill-oonoeived 


and  ill-told  incidents,  and  encrusted  the 
whole  with  a  variety  of  those  frigid  con- 
ceits from  which  even  the  best  narrative  poe- 
try of  that  age  is  seldom  altogether  free." 
John  Fletcher  was  the  grandson  of 
Richard  Fletcher,  minister  of  Cranbrook,  in 
Kent, — and  son  of  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher, 
successively  minister  of  Rye,  in  Sussex, 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. No  other  dramatic  poet  of  that  time 
had  equal  advantages  of  birth  with  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  Shakspeare  was  the 
son  of  a  yeoman  of  Stratford  : — ^Ben  Jon- 
son  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  wliose  widow,  while 
the  son  was  yet  a  child,  united  herself  to  a 
master  bricklayer.  Massing^  was  the  son  of 
an  inferior  officer  in  the  household  of  the 
noble  family  of  Herbert :  and  Marlowe  and 
Greene  and  Ford  and  Webster  were  sprung 
of  equally  humble  branches  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher, 
the  father,  was  ^^  bom  in  Kent,  so  his  near 
relation  imormed  me,"  says  Fuller; — who 
includes  John  Fletcher,  the  son,  among  the 
*' Worthies"  of  Northamptonshire.  But 
Fuller,  so  far  as  regards  the  son,  is  com- 
pletely mistaken.  To  Mr.  Dyoe's  industry 
we  are  indebted  for  the  interesting  discove- 
ry of  the  date  and  place  of  the  poet's 
birth.  He  was  bom  at  Rye,  in  Sussex ; 
and  baptized,  as  the  Rye  Register  records, 
on  the  20th  December,  1579 — three  years 
later  than  the  received  period  of  his  birth. 
The  entry  is  as  follows : — 

'*  1759,  December.  The  xxth  date,  John  thes4fn 
of  Mr,  Richard  Fletcher  mynister  of  the  Word  qf 
God  in  Rye:* 

Sussex  is  rich,  we  may  remark,  in  poets 
possessing  a  mastery  over  the  passions. 
Otway  and  Collins  are  well-known  Sussex 
worthies.  How  exquisitely,  in  his  "  Ode 
to  Pity,"  does  Collins  allude  to  the  poet 
who  drew  and  described  Monimia  and  Bel- 
videra! — 

Bat  wherefore  need  I  wander  wide 
To  old  IlissuB'  distant  side, 

Deserted  stream  and  mute  1 
Wild  Aran,  too,  has  heard  thy  strains, 
And  Echo,  midst  my  native  plains, 
Been  soothed  by  Pier's  Late. 

Had  Collins  known  that  Fletcher  was  a 
native  of  Sussex,  we  should  have  had,  no 
doubt,  some  allusion  in  the  Ode  to  the 
poet  who  drew  and  described  Panthea  and 
Eiiphrasia. 

Fletcher  was  admitted  pensioner  of  Benet 
Coll^,  Cambridge,  on  tiie  15th  October^ 
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1591 — before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
This  was  his  father's  college: — but  the 
poet  is  not  known  to  have  taken  any  de- 

free ;  and  the  duration  of  his  college  resi- 
enoe  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  He  is 
said  to  have  pursued  his  stuoies  at  the 
University  with  diligence  and  success. 
**  His  plays,''  says  Mr.  Dyoe,  **  though 
containing  various  graceful  recollections  of 
the  classic  writers,  evince  no  traces  of 
superior  scholarship  :'^ — but  we  are  not  to 
infer  from  this,  he  remarks,  that  his  scho- 
lastic attainments  were  inconsiderable. 
^^  Among  our  early  dramatists,  several 
might  be  named  who  were  unquestionably 
masters  of  a  deep  and  extensive  erudition, 
which,  however,  is  but  faintly  reflected  in 
their  scenes.'^  Events  of  consequence  in. 
Fletcher's  history  occurred  within  the 
short  period  «f  five  years  after  his  admis- 
sion into  the  university.  In  December, 
1592,  he  lost  hb  mother  ;— of  whom  noth- 
ing more  is  known  than  that  ^'  one  name 
was  Elisabeth,"  and  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  nine  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom,  Maria,  was  bom  but  a  few  months  be- 
fore her  death.  In  the  following  January, 
his  father  was  translated  from  the  see  of 
Bristol  to  that  of  Worcester ;  and  on  the 
19th  January,  1594-5,  from  Worcester  to 
London.  The  Bishop  was  a  handsome  man, 
and  much  in  favor  with  Queen  Elisabeth ; 
who  was  so  anxious  that  his  person  should 
seen  to  the  best  advantage,  that  ^^  she 
found  fault  with  him  once  for  cutting  his 
beard  too  short."  Other  honors  had  been 
in  store  for  him,  but  for  the  circumstance 
of  his  second  marriage  and  the  anger  of 
Queen  Elisabeth  on  that  occasion : — ^^  not," 
says  Harrington,  ^^  for  the  hygamy  of  a 
bishop  (for  we  was  free  from  any  such  su- 
perstition) but  a  ffeneral  mislike  of  clergy- 
men's marriage,  wis  being  a  marriage  that 
was  talked  of  at  least  nine  days."  The 
Bishop's  second  wife  was  Lady  Baker, 
widow  of  Sir  Ridiard  Baker,  of  Sisingherst, 
in  Kent,  and  sister  of  Sir  George  Gilford, 
one  of  the  gentlemen-pensioners.  '^  There 
is  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Dyce,  ^^  that  the 
marriage  was  hurried  on  with  unusual 
haste ;  for  it  took  place  in  less  than  a  year 
after  the  decease  of  Sir  Richard  B^er." 
He  was  suspended  from  his  see  for  the  next 
nx  months — ^the  Queen  resolutely  refusing 
to  see  him ;  though  it  is  said  that  she  was 
afterwards  appeased,  and  actually  paid  him 
a  visit  at  his  house  in  Chelsea.  His  mar- 
riage afforded  material  for  the  satirist ;  and 
a  «opy  of  verses  on  that  occasion,  recover- 


ed by  Mr.  Dyce,  is  highly  curious  from  the 
extreme  license  of  the  language  and  the 
happy  turn  of  a  concluding  couplet.  The 
peem  is  too  long  to  quote  entire;  but  the 
pith  of  the  whole  is  contained  in  a  very 
few  lines : — 

Yt  is  a  quesdon  now  in  heranldrye 
What  name  proude  prdats  Ladye  now  may 

beare: 
Though,  London  like,  she  be  of  all  trades  free, 
And  long  hath  bene  a  conmion  occupier, 
Her  Lord  of  London  cannot  London  give ; 
Yt  is  his  owne  but  as  he  holds  his  place: 
And  Uiat  so  proude  a  foole  in  yt  should  live, 
Yt  was  but  superfluitie  of  graee. 
And  Ladye  Fletcher  less  mar  she  be  named ; 
How  can  a  vicars  sonne  a  Ladye  make  1 
And  yet  her  Ladyship  were  gretelve  shamed, 
Yf  from  her  Lora  she  could  no  title  tak^ 
Wherefore  ikeymaiif  divide  the  name  ofFuUker^    J 
He  mf  Lord  F,^  okdihemy  Lad/if  Ldeker, 

But  the  Bishop  did  not  live  to  enjoy  for 
any  length  of  time  either  his  new  see  or 
the  society  of  his  second  wife.  He  died  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1696  ;— "  Suddenly," 
says  Harrington,  '^taking  tobacco  in  his 
chaire,  and  saying  to  his  man  who  stood  by 
him,  whom  he  loved  very  well — *•  Oh,  boy, 
I  die.'  "  His  affairs  were  found  to  be  much 
involved.  ''  He  hath  left  behinde  him," 
says  a  '^  Memorial  of  Reasons"  for  showing 
some  commiseration  to  his  orphans  — '^  8 
poore  children — ^whereof  divers  are  very 
young.  His  dettes  due  to  the  Queues 
Majestic  and  to  other  creditors  are  140(y^ 
or  thereaboutes  ;  his  whole  *^  state  is  but 
one  house  wherein  the  widow  daimeth  her 
thirds ;  his  plate  valewed  at  400"*,  his 
other  stuffe  at  500"*'  The  result  of  this 
^^  Memorial"  is  unknown.  The  poet  was 
then  in  his  seventeenth  year.  The  Lady 
Letcher  of  the  satire  took  a  third  husband, 
— a  Sir  Stephen  Thomhurst :  and  dving  in 
1609,  was  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
— ^where  a  monument  to  her  memory  may 
still  be  seen. 

How  and  when  the  acquaintance  between 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  commenced,  Mr. 
Dyce  has  been  unable  to  ascertain.  What- 
ever was  it  origin,  it  eventually  ripened 
into  the  warmest  friendship. 

'<  There  was,"  savs  Anbrev. "  a  wonderful  con* 
simility  of  phansy  between  nim  [Beaumont]  and 
Mr.  lo.  Fletcher,  which  caused  that  deamess  of 
friendship  between  them.  *  *  •  They  lived  toge- 
ther on  the  Banke  side,  not  far  from  the  Play- 
house, both  batchelors,  lay  together,  had  *  *  the 
same  deaths  and  doake,  &c.  between  them." 

This  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  a 
passage  in  Shadwell's  "  Bury  Fair,"  where 
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a  personage  called  ^^  Oldwit"  is  made  to 
say: — 

« I  myself,  simple  as  I  stand  here,  vras  a  wit  in 
the  last  age.  I  was  created  Ben  Jonson's  son,  ia 
the  Apollo.  I  knew  Fletcher,  my  friend  Fletcher, 
and  his  maid  Joan ;  well,  1  shall  never  foif;et  him ; 
I  have  supped  with  him  at  his  bouse  on  the  Bank- 
side  ;  be  loved  a  fai  loin  of  pork  of  ail  things  in 
the  world.** 

Mr.  Dyoe  remarks  on  this : — 

*'  Perhaps  Aubrey's  informant  (Sir  James  Hales), 
knowing  his  ready  credulity,  purposely  overehaiged 
the  picture  of  our  {poets'  domestic  establishment ;  at 
least,  we  are  certain  that  this  community  of  soods 
was  not  during  the  whole  period  of  their  frien&hip ; 
for  Beaumont  tlid  not  die  a  bachelor,  and  his  mar- 
riage must  have  left  Fletcher  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sioQ.** 

But  Aubrey  was  not  so  ^'  ma^oty-pated'' 
as  Wood  made  out,  and  Mr.  Dyoe  would 
lead  OS  to  believe.  His  ''  Lives"  abound 
in  carious  particulars — ^rather  oonfirmed 
than  weakened  by  recent  discoveries. 

Beaumont's  wife  was  Ursula,  daughter 
and  co-heir  to  Henry  Islcy,  of  Sundridge, 
in  Kent.  The  fiatber  died  in  1599 ;— sev- 
eral years  before  the  marriage  could  possi- 
bly have  taken  place. 

In  his  Will,  which  was  proved  3d  September, 
1599,  he  dedaires  as  follows :  <  I  doe  wul  devise 
and  gyve  all  and  siimler  my  mannon,  landes, 
tenements,  and  heremtaments,  in  the  eountie  of 
Kent  or  elsewhere  within  the  realme  of  F#n^land, 
vnto  Jane  my  lovinge  wief  in  fee  simple,  viz.  to 
her  and  her  heires  for  euer,  to  the  end  aiid  purpose 
that  she  maye  doe  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  at  her 
discretion  tne  same,  or  such  parte  or  soe  much 
thereof  as  to  her  shall  seeme  fitt,  for  the  payment 
<tf  all  my  just  and  true  debts  -  —  and  also  for  the 
biinginge  vp  and  preferment  in  maryage  of  Vm 
mid  Vna^  tne  two  daughUn  or  children  of  her  the 
mid  Jane  my  lovinge  %oirfr 

This  is  all  that  is  known  of  Ursula  Isley 
before  her  marriage.  It  would,  seem,  bow- 
ever,  that  mncb  of  the  property  of  the 
Isleys  bad  already  passed  into  otber  bands, 
and  that  tbe  poet  received  but  a  very  slen- 
der fortune  witb  bis  wife. 

His  own  days  were,  however,  drawing  to 
9k  dose.  ^'Beaamonfc  died,"  says  Mr. 
Dyce,  ^'on  tbe  6tb  of  March,  1615-16  ; 
and  was  buried  on  tbe  9tb  of  that  month 
at  the  entrance  of  St.  Benedict's  Chapel,  in 
Westminster  Abbey." 

•*  The  cause  of  his  death,  as  Mr.  Darley  re- 
narks,  seems  to  be  indieated  in  the  venea  which 
wen  wiittea  to  hianenoty«-~ 


So  dearly  hast  thou  bought  thy  precious  lines; 
Their  praise  grew  swifUy  as  thy  life  declines. 

Beaumont  is  dead,  by  whose  sole  death  appears,    ' 
Wit's  a  disease,  consumes  men  in  few  yean. 

Two  daughters  were  the  fruit  of  bis  marriage, — 
Elizabeth  and  Frances  (a  posthumous  child). 
Elizabeth  married  <  a  Scotch  colonel,'  and  was  resi- 
dent in  Scotland  in  March  1681-2.  Frances  was 
living  unmarried,  at  a  great  age,  in  Leicesterehire 
in  1700,  and  wss  then  receiving  a  pension  of  \M. 
a  year  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  m  whose  family 
she  had  been  for  some  time  domesticated.  She  is 
reported  to  have  possessed  several  unpublished 
poems  by  her  father,  which  were  lost  on  the  pas- 
sage from  Ireland  to  England. 

The  verses  written  by  the  poet  of  "  Bos- 
worth  Field''  on  his  brother's  death  wn 
familiar  to  every  student  of  English  poetry. 
Not  so  the  following  lines,  whidi  may  be 
confidently  regarded  as  Fletcher's  compo- 
sition. "  They  seem,"  says  Mr.  Dyoa 
(who  prints  them  for  the  first  time),  ^^  very 
like  an  episode  on  his  beloved  associate." 

A  Smmd. 
Come,  sorrow,  come !  bring  all  thy  cries, 
All  thy  laments,  and  all  thy  weeping  e3res  ! 
Bum  out,  you  living  monuments  of  woe : 
Sad  sullen  ^eft,  now  rise  and  overflow  1 
Virtue  is  dead ; 

Oh,  cruel  fate  1 
All  youth  is  fled ; 
All  our  laments  too  late. 
Oh,  noble  youth,  to  thy  ne'er-dyin^  name, 
Oh,  happy  youth,  to  thy  still-^wing  &in& 
To  ihy  long  peace  on  earth,  this  saci^  knell 
Our  last  loves  ring  !•— farewell,  fiireweU,  lare- 

wellt 
Go,  happy  soul,  to  thy  eternal  birth  I 
And  press  his  body  lightly,  gentle  earth ! 

Fletcher  was  five  years  older  than  his 
friend  and  associate;  and  survived  him 
thirteen  years.  All  that  is  known  of  his 
death  is  told  by  Aubrey,  in  his  "  Surrey." 
He  is  writing  of  St.  Savior's,  Southwark : — 

";ln  this  Chureh  was  interred,  without  any  Me- 
morial, that  eminent  Dramatick  Poet,  Mr.  John 
Fletcher,  Son  to  Bishop  Fletcher  of  London,  who 
died  of  the  Pla^e  the  19th  of  August*  1625. 
When  I  searched  the  Register  of  this  Parish  in 
1670  for  his  Obit^  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Anthony  a 
Wood,  the  Parish  Clerk,  aged  above  80,  told  me 
that  he  was  his  Tbyk>r,  mod  that  Mr.  Fletcher 
staying  for  a  Suit  of  Cloaths  before  he  retired  into 
the  Country,  Death  stopped  his  Journey,  and  laid 
him  low  here." 

There  is  evidently  an  error,  here,  of  the 
19tb  for  tbe  29th.  A  person  dying  of  the 
plague  was  always,  where  it  was  possible, 
interred  the  same  day : — 

«  His  burial  is  recorded  at  St  Savbr^  in  thiee 
distinct  entries.    L  In  ooe  legislsrs  •  1625.    Air 
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goste,  29.  Mr.  John  Fletcher  a  man  in  the  church.' 

2.  In  another  register ; '  1625.  August  29.  John 
Fletcher,  a  poet  in  the  church,  gr.  and  cl  26. 
('cl.'  seema  to  mean,  as  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  ob- 
serves to  me,  'clerk';  Mr.  Collier — IrUrod.  to 
Mem.  of  the  Principal  Actors  in  the  Plays  of 
Shdkspearet  P.  xii. — reads  it '  cA.,'  i.  e.  church). 

3.  In  the  unbound  monthly  accounts  on  separate 
sheets ;  <  1625.  August  29.  John  Fletcher,  gen- 
tleman in  the  church  208.' " 

Snohy  then,  are  the  outlines  of  the  lives 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — ^Beaumont  dy- 
ing before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-first 
year  and  Fletcher  before  his  forty-sixth. 
Their  respective  parts  in  the  severaJ  plays 
which  bear  their  names  it  now  seems  nope- 
less  to  determine.  ^^  The  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess" was  the  unassisted  composition  of 
Fletcher,  in  Beaumont's  lifetime, — ^and  the 
only  play  that  he  is  known  to  have  given 
to  the  press.  He  prints  it  as  his  own ;  and 
Beaumont  has  a  copy  of  complimentary 
yerses  before  it.  This,  therefore,  is  de- 
cisive. But  here  the  question  arises  why 
that  collection  of  dramas  in  which  Beau- 
mont must  have  had — and  really  had — a 
comparatively  small  share,  should  be  called 
"  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's"  and  not 
**  Fletcher  and  Beaumont's."  As  earlyas 
1612,  Webster,  in  his  preface  to  "The 
White  Devil,"  mentions  "  the  no  less 
worthy  composure  of  the  both  worthily  ex- 
cellent Master  Beaumont  and  Master 
Fletcher."  This  is  curious ;  because  it 
shows  that  during  their  joint  lives  it  was 
customary  to  give  Beaumont  the  precedence. 
But  the  reader  will  like  to  see  what  Mr. 
Dyoe  has  to  say  upon  this  subject: — 

**  None  of  Beaumont* s  dramatic  pieces,  with  the 
exception  of  *  The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple 
and  (xrajT's  Inn'  (1612),  were  given  to  the  press 
till  after  his  decease.  Three  plays  only,  'The 
Scornful  Lady*  (1616).    <A  Kjng  and  No  Xing' 

41619),  and  *Phi]aster,'  (1620),  were  printed  during 
letchei's  life-time  as  the  joint  j^roductious  of  him- 
self and  Beaumont ;  and  the  title-pages  of  those 
three  dramas  set  forth  that  they  were  written  by 
*  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,' — the  name  of  Beaumont 
standing  first,  either  because  he  was  known  to 
have  composed  the  laiger  portion  of  them,  or  be- 
cause that  precedence  was  considered  as  a  mark 
of  respect  due  to  a  deceased  writer.  At  a  later 
date,  no  one  was  willing  to  disturb  an  arrange- 
ment which  had  become  familiar  to  the  reader ; 
and  hence,  on  the  title-pages  of  the  subsequently- 
published  quartos,  and  of  me  two  folio  collections, 
the  name  A  Beaumont  retained  its  usual  place." 

There  was,  perhaps,  another  reason : — 


"  Beaumont's  judgment"  had  become  pro- 
verbial among  critics.  Fletcher  is  said  to 
have  set  great  value  on  his  opinion, — 

And  therefore  wisely  did  submit  each  birth 
To  knowing  Beaumont  ere  it  did  come  forth. 

This  is  said  by  Cartwright ; — ^who  adds,  in 
another  poem, — 

Beaumont  was  thin 
To^^bid  thee  be  more  duU. 

Dryden  adds  his  testimony  in  confirmation 
of  this: — ''Beaumont  was  so  accurate  a 
judge  of  plays,  that  Ben  Jonson,  while  he 
lived,  submitted  all  his  writings  to  his  cen- 
sure ;  and  'tis  thought  used  his  judgment 
in  correcting,  if  not  contriving,  all  his 
plots.  Still  descending  in  the  stream  of 
tradition,  this  belief  about  Beaumont  is 
further  confirmed  by  Pope, — ^who  did  not 
live  too  late  to  be  well  informed  on  such 
matters : — 

In  all  debates  where  critics  bear  a  pert, 

Not  one  but  nods  and  talks  of  Jonson's  art, 

Of  Shakspeare's  nature  and  of  CowXefs  wit, 

How  BeaiumofU*sjudgme7U  checked  whai  FUtcher  writ. 

But  this  is  a  matter  in  w]hich  it  is  useless 
to  look  for  further  information.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  is  an  interesting  one ; — and 
critics  will  still  endeavor  to  determine  firom 
internal  evidence  where  Beaumont  be^ns 
and  Fletcher  ends. 

We  cannot  quit  company  with  Mr.  Dyce 
without  noticing  two  little  matters  in  wmch 
he  is  at  fault.  The  printing  of  Bishop 
Fletcher^s  will  is  downright  nonsense  to- 
wards the  conclusion  : — and  when  he  wrote 
"  Though  Mr.  Wordsworth's  opinion  is 
against  me,  I  must  think  that  it  is  a  mere 
dream  of  criticism  to  imagine  that  the 
grosser  passages  in  Shakspeare's  writings 
were  foisted  in  by  the  players,"  he  ought 
to  haye  remembered  that  such  was  Cowley's 
opinion  of  the  folio  Shakspeare ;  nay  more, 
of  the  folio  volume  of  the  works  of  the 
"Two  Noble  Kinsmen"  in  wit,  which  he 
himself  has  done  so  much  good  service  to 
in  this  edition. 


Trioks  oif  TRAViLaas— ^Several  omnibases 
have  started,  at  the  fare  of  twopence,  to  Charing 
Cross.  Any  one  passing  that  spot  will  have  to  pay 
more,  or,  in  odier  words,  he  will '  go  fkither  and  faro 
worse.' 
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PHRENOLOGY  TESTED. 

(1.^    Contributions  to  the  Mathematica  of  Phrenology.     By  James  Stratton.     Aber- 

aeen,  1845.     pp.  35. 
(2.)   The  Brain  tmd  its  Physiology;  a  Critical  Disqmsition  on  the  Methods  of  Deter* 

ndmng  the  Relations  between  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  EncephaUm.    By 

Daniel  Noble,  M.R.C.S.    Eng.  London,  1846.    pp.  450. 

some  nnoertainty  in  the  nature  of  that  evi- 
dence upon  whidi  the  system  rests.  If  the 
evidence  were  of  the  same  nature  as  that  upon 
whidi  other  inductive  sciences  are  founded, 
Phrenology  would,  long  ere  this,  have  been 
either  generally  acknowledged  or  univer- 
sally abandoned  by  scientific  inquiries* 
Upon  what,  then,  aoes  this  uncertainty 
depend  ?  In  what  ren>ect  do  the  facts  and 
observations  of  Phrenology  differ  from  those 
of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and 
Mechanics  r  In  this  respect :  they  want  pre- 
cision and  accuracy.  They  are  not  definite, 
nor  tangible,  nor  measurable.  They  are 
chameleon-like  in  their  color,  and  proteus- 
like in  their  form.  The  terminology  of  the 
system  is  altogether  inexact.  It  has  no 
place  in  other  inquiries.  The  terms  large 
and  smally  fully  rather  fullj  and  sudi  like, 
are  aHogether  repudiated  by  the  observers 
of  nature  in  their  departments.  They 
have  no  existence  in  tbe  vocubulary  of 
science,  and  convey  no  meaning,  or  at  least 
no  truth  that  is  at  all  worthy  of  confidence. 
If  a  thing  is  larse,  what  is  the  size  of  it  ? 
if  it  is  small,  tell  us  the  measurements. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  narrowly  at  the 
facts  and  principles  of  Phrenology.  It  pro- 
ceeds upon  certain  postulates,  which  it  con- 
tends are  either  substantiated  by  evidence, 
or  such  as  will  be  readily  granted  by  all 
parties.  These  are,  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind ;  and  that  the  size  of  an 
organ  is,  ceteris  paribusj  a  measure  of  its 
power.  These  principles  being  granted,  it 
is  said  that  observation  has  determined  that 
individuals  having  certain  faculties  or  pro- 
pensities in  an  eminent  degree,  have  cer^ 
tain  parts  of  the  brain  proportionably  large^ 
and,  therefore,  that  those  particular  parts 
of  the  brain  manifest  particular  faculties  of 
the  mind.  From  these  observations  and 
conclusions,  it  results  that  the  brain  is  a 
congeries  of  organs,  each  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  a  particular  mental  faculty; 
and  that  the  size  of  each  organ,  and  the 
power  of  the  corresponding  faculty,  may  be 
estimated  by  an  examination  of  the  ^imr 


Half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Dr.  Gall  i 
first  announced  to  the  world  the  elements 
of  that  system  of  Phrenology.  This  sci- 
ence, if  science  it  may  be  cMled,  has  long 
since  run  the  gauntlet  of  public  opinion ;  it 
has  outlived  the  first  ardor  of  its  supporters 
and  the  early  virulence  of  its  foes.  Fifty 
years  have  been  afforded  for  its  establish- 
ment or  refutation.  In  every  enlightened 
country  it  has  supported,  during  a  long 
period,  its  public  lecturers  and  periodicals ; 
it  has  been  made  the  subject  alike  of  meta- 
physical and  physiological  investigation ; 
the  lights  of  science  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  it ;  anatomy,  human  and  com- 

Earative ;  pathology,  experiments  upon 
ving  animals,  and  numerous  other  sources 
more  or  less  direct,  have  been  assiduously 
ransacked  for  evidence  of  its  truth  or  false- 
hood. And  now,  when  a  critical  inquiry 
into  the  functions  of  the  brain,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  profession,  who  is  favor- 
ably known  as  a  contributor  to  the  medical 
periodicals  of  the  day,  has  been  offered  to 
the  public,  claiming  for  Phrenology  the 
rank  of  an  inductive  science,  we  are  surely 
in  a  favorable  position  calmly  to  review  the 
evidence  whidi  has  been  accumulated  in 
favor  of  Phrenolo^,  and  dispassionately  to 
ask  whether  or  not  it  affords  a  correct  physi- 
olo^  of  the  Brain,  and  a  true  picture  of 
the^uman  mind. 

It  may  be  remarked,  at  the  outset  of  our 
inquiry,  that  Phrenology  is  not  generally 
regarded  by  our  most  esteemed  physiolo- 
gists and  metaphysicians  as  an  ascertained 
part  of  their  respective  sciences.  By  the 
ffreater  number  of  them  it  is  more  or  less 
discredited :  some  utterly  repudiating  the 
entire  system ;  others  professing  to  believe 
oertain  of  its  general  principles,  but  refus- 
ing to  assent  to  the  details.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  few  men  of  eminence,  both 
in  natural  science  and  in  letters,  who  have 
given  their  entire  adherence  to  the  system, 
and  lent  their  aid  in  its  support. 

We  make  this  general  statement,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  that  there  must  be 
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nal  snrfece  of  the  head  or  cramnin.  The 
observations  which  are  said  to  have  deter- 
mined these  facts,  may  be  described  histo- 
rically, as  follows : — Dr,  Gall  remarked 
that  a  certain  individnal  who  displayed 
great  mental  powers  of  a  certain  kind— say, 
e.g.,  of  making  numerical  calculations — ^had 
a  fcdness  or  prominence  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  forehead.  He  found  that  other  persons 
similarly  endowed,  had  a  similar  rdlness. 
Hence  he  inferred  that  the  part  of  the  brain 
under  that  prominence  was  larger  than 
usual ;  that  that  part  of  the  brain  was  the 
orgfln  of  Number,  and  that  Number  was  a 
distinct  faculty  of  the  human  mind.  Pro- 
ceeding in  this  way,  he  found  that  particu- 
lar dispositions  and  propensities,  strongly 
developed  in  different  individuals,  were  as- 
sociated always  with  fulness  or  greater  size 
of  other  parts  of  the  cranium.  He  thus 
succeeded  in  peopling  the  surface  of  the 
brain  with  the  thirty-five  phrenological 
faculties.  Dr.  Gkdl  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  Mr.  Combe,  and  others,  who, 
from  an  extended  series  of  observations, 
verified,  with  some  modifications,  the  con- 
clusions of  the  author  of  this  system.  The 
result  of  the  whole  of  the  phrenological 
inquiries,  is,  that  we  now  have  the  surface 
of  the  cranium  mapped  out  into  thirty^five 
or  thirty-seven  compartments,  each  of  which 
covers  the  organ  of  a  certain  faculty,  and 
that  the  mind  is  made  up  of  these  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-seven  faculties. 

The  entire  truth  of  the  system,  it  is  to  be 
remarked.  Vests  upon  the  assertion  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  certain  number  of  obser- 
vers, in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  remark- 
able activity  or  power  of  the  so-called 
faculties  or  propensities  has  been  always 
found  assodated  with  large  size  of  that 
part  of  the  cranium  which  indicates  them  ; 
and  that  great  deficiency  of  those  faculties 
or  propensities  has  been  accompanied  with 
diminished  size  of  the  corresponding  organs 
and  parts  of  the  cranium  covering  thenu 

Phrenology  has  had  numerous  assailants. 
Some  have  attacked  it  with  the  shafts  of 
ridicule.  Some  have  argued  against  it  on 
metaphysical  grounds,  contending  that  the 
theory  which  it  gives  of  the  mind  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  own  consciousness.  Others 
haye  attempted  to  invalidate  the  system,  by 
showing  its  inconsistency  with  the  structure 
of  the  cranium  and  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain.  Others,  again,  have  opposed  to  it 
facts  derived  from  the  development  of 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  both  in  man 
and  in  the  lower  animals.    And,  lastly, 


pathological  observations  and  experiments 
upon  living  animals  have  been  adduced  as 
leading  to  conclusions  subversiye  of  the 
phrenological  system. 

Amidst  this  host  of  assailants  the  phre- 
nologists have  manfully  kept  their  ground-; 
defending  themselves,  indeed,  with  indiffer- 
ent success,  but  still  fighting  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall  reared  for  them  by  their 
facts  and  observations.  '^  Disprove  our 
facts,"  say  they,  ^'  but  while  they  remain, 
we  care  not  for  your  theoretical  ob- 
jections. If  our  facts  are  true,  we  scorn 
your  theories ;— ours  is  an  inductive 
science." 

**  la  no  other  way,"  says  Mr.  Noble,  *•  can 
Gall's  phvsioloey  be  judged ;  it  Is  altogether  an 
af^  of  ract,  vriuch  observation  alone  can  deter- 
mine." •  ♦  •  •«  Settle,  in  the  first  place,  the 
direct  question  of  fact,  then  reason,  mutilate  ani- 
mals, compare  anatomical  structure  in  diverse  spe- 
cies, conjecture  psychical  correspondence,  give  the 
best  explanation  you  may  to  morbid  phenomenon ; 
but  decide,  first,  upon  the  validity  of  the  phreno- 
logical /octf."— pp.  212,  213. 

To  the  facts  they  appeal,  and  properly ; 
to  these  facts  then  let  us  first  direct  our  at- 
tention, reserving  our  criticism  on  those  col- 
lateral points  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Noble  directs  himself  at 
some  length,  for  the  subsequent  part  of  our 
remarks. 

The  facts  upon  which  Phrenology  pro- 
fesses to  be  founded  have  been  often  dis- 
puted, and  their  accuracnr  denied.  But  the 
pros  and  cons  on  thispomt  have  been  found 
to  be  altogether  unsatisfactory,  and  such  as 
to  leave  either  party  more  strongly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  their  own  opinions. 
Here  are  instances,  says  one,  in  which  the 
organ  of,  e.  g.,  Destructiveness  was  large, 
and  yet  the  individuab  manifested  no  such 
propensity.  Oh,  says  one  phrenologist, 
the  organ  was  inactive  and  inoperative 
from  want  of  exercise  or  cultivation  ;-— or, 
says  another,  it  was  held  in  abeyance  and 
control  by  other  faculties ;  or  perhaps,  says 
another,  learned  in  anatomical  niceties, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  brain,  or  a  defect  in  the  quality  of  it ; — 
size  is  a  measure  of  power  oa^  ceteris 
paribus.  But,  says  the  objector,  if  there 
are  all  these  exceptions  to  your  rules,  there 
are  as  many  souroes  of  fallacy  in  the  ob- 
servations upon  which  your  system  is 
founded ;  it  must  be,  after  all,  yery  doubt- 
ful wheUier,  amidst  the  exceptions,  you 
have  hit  upon  the  rule.  We  appeal,  re- 
torts the  phrenologist^  to  the  most  extended 
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series  of  observations ;  and  to  the  skulls 
and  casts  of  innumerable  persons  whose 
characters  are  well  known  ;  those  of  poets, 
historians,  musicians,  artists,  philosophers, 
men  distinguished  for  their  piety  or  benevo- 
lence, or  notorious  for  their  licentiousness 
and  crimes.  With  the  heads  of  such  per- 
sons our  museums  are  filled,  and  they  all 
display  evidences  in  their  exterior  form  of 
the  characteristics  which  distinguished  the 
individuals^  and  upon  these  heads  the 
^ruth  of  our  system  rests. 

If  the  inquirer  now  proceeds  to  test  the 
truth  of  Phrenology  by  the  accredited  ex- 
amples upon  which  it  is  founded,  he  finds, 
if  he  is  accustomed  to  rigid  and  aecurate 
methods  of  investigation,  all  that  uncer- 
tainty of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
He  is  told  that  if  he  looks  at  a  certain  part 
of  this  cranium  or  the  other  that  he  will  see 
that  it  is  "  fuU,"  or  "  rather  full,"  or 
"  large,"  or  "  very  large"  in  one  particular 
part ;  but  the  amount  of  this  fulness  com- 
pared with  another  head  he  is  unable  to 
ascertain.  If  he  measures  it  by  ascertain- 
ing how  far  the  prominent  point  is  distant 
from  the  ear,  or  •  any  centfal  point,  and 
compares  this  measurement  with  a  similar 
one  on  another  cranium,  he  is  told,  if  the 
result  be  unfavorable  to  Phrenology,  that 
the  heads  are  of  different  sises — ^the  one  is 
large  and  the  other  small— or,  if  they  are 
nearly  alike  in  size,  that  he  must  take  into 
account  the  breadth  of  the  organ,  as  well 
as  its  prominence  or  distance  from  any  cen- 
tral point. 

Here  the  matter  at  present  lies,  and  in 
this  uncertainty  each  one  is  left  to  use  his 
eves  and  his  judgment  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  form  an  opinion  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  Phrenplogy,  as  he  will  in 
all  probability  do,  according  to  the  previous 
bias  of  his  mind.  We  think  we  have  fairly 
represented  the  nature  of  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  Phrenology — of  the  value  or 
amount  of  it  we  have  as  yet  said  nothing 
— we  deem  it  of  importance  to  place  the 
matter  folly  before  our  readers,  in  order 
that  we  may  inquire  whether  there  is  any 
possibility  of  attaining  greater  precision, 
and  of  bringing  the  facts  and  observations 
of  phrenology  to  an  experimentum  crusts. 
We  think  that  there  is.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  whatever  differences  the  eye  can  see, 
the  hand  can  eertainlv  measure ;  and  that 
there  must  be  methoos  of  mensuration  by 
which  the  so-called  facts  upon  which  Phre- 
nology is  founded  can  be  reduced  to  figures 
and  verified  to  a  demonstration,  if  correct. 


**  It  is  solely  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Strnton  io 
the  pamphlet  before  us,  ''to  contemplate  the 
amazing  accuracy  which  instrumental  measore  hm 
imparted  to  many  departments  of  science, — an  ac- 
curacy immensely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finest 
unaided  eye«  and  not  feel  a  wish  that  some  such 
services  were  rendered  to  phrenology.  It  is, 
indeed,  easier  to  conjecture  than  to  certify,  why 
so  little  has  hitherto  been  done  in  efforts  to  render 
these  services.  It  cannot  be  the  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way.  The  human  head  is  not  an 
object  which,  either  by  its  magnitude  or  its  minute- 
ness, its  flexibility  or  its  irregularity,  defies  either 
the  application  of  instruments  or  the  powers  of 
calculation.  It  seems  impossible  that  those  differ- 
ences in  size  which  are  so  obvious  to  the  eye  can- 
not be  measurbd  by  some  uniform  scale,  and  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  definite  known  value.  *  * 
*  Thai  the  ordinary  specifications  of  size  and 
proportions  are  all  but  intolerably  painful,  va^, 
and  perplexing  to  some  minds,  is  a  fast  publicly 
recorded  by  friendly  hands  with  much  abilitv,  and 
much  more  bitterness  than  comports  with  beauty 
in  philosophical  disq^sition.  Stand  the  matter 
how  it  may,  this  much  will  be  readily  admitted, 
that  the  increasingly  rigid  requirements  of  scientific 
minds,  the  changing  social  arrangements,**  (? ) 
**  the  prog;ress  of  individual  improvement — ^in 
short,  tne  interests  of  all  (except  the  unprincipled 
quack)  call  for  the  utmost  precision  in  estimating 
and  recording  size,  which  is,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  practicable.*' 

What  '^  changing  social  arrangements," 
have  to  do  with  the  matter  we  are  at  some 
loss  to  divine,  but,  thanking  Mr.  Straton 
for  what  he  has  so  well  done  for  the  cause 
of  truth  by  his  measurements,  we  would 
address  ourselves  to  the  same  tftsk,  and  do 
what  he  has  not  done,  bring  Phrenology  to 
the  test  of  figures. 

What,  then,  is  the  size  of  an  organ  in  the 
estimate  of  a  phrenologist's  eye  ?  It  can 
be  only  its  degree  of  prominence  as  com- 
pared with  the  neighboring  surfaoe  of  the 
cranium,  or  its  distance  from  some  central 
point.  Of  the  breadth  of  the  organ  it  is 
impossible  he  can  form  any  estimate,  ex- 
cept such  as  depends  upon  the  breadth  or 
size  of  the  entire  head ;  for  if  the  organs 
do  not  always  occupy  the  same  relative  part 
of  the  surfieice  of  the  entire  cranium,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  phrenologist  to  define 
the  precise  limits  of  their  cranial  surf&oe. 
Will  any  phrenologist  undertake  to  say 
that  the  or^an  of  Benevolence  occupies  a 
greater  relative  portion  of  the  sur&oe  of  the 
cranium  in  one  head  than  in  another,  that 
in  one  it  encroaches  upon  Veneration,  and 
in  another.  Veneration  encroaches  upon  it  ? 
We  think  not.  If  he  did,  there  would  be 
an  end  of  all  oertainty  in  the  matter.  The 
only  estimate  yrhidk  the  eye  can  form  is 
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and  most  be  that  which  we  'haye  stated'-- 
the  prominence  of  a  part  of  the  craniam 
compared  with  the  neighboring  surface,  or 
the  distance  of  that  prominence  from  a  cen- 
tral point.  This  distance  or  degree  of 
prominence  is  a  matter  easily  ascertained 
by  actnal  measurement,  and  accordingly, 
phrenologists  haye.  accredited  this  mode  of 
obseryation  by  the  use  of  the  callipers,  and 
haye,  in  many  of  their  works,  reported 
carefiil  and  eztensiye  measurements  made 
in  this  way. 

Now  comes  the  real  difficulty.  The 
beads  or  crania  thus  measured,  all  differ  in 
size,  and  it  is  thus  impossible  to  compare 
directly  the  measurements  of  one  with 
those  of  another.  If  they  were  all  exactly 
of  the  same  size,  or  rather  capacity,  we 
eould  compare  those  measurements  with  pre- 
cision, and  say  at  once  to  the  fraction  of  an 
inch  how  mucm  more  tune  Handel  had  than 
Haydn.  We  could  then,  if  we  had  the  dis- 
tance of  the  central  point  of  each  organ 
firom  the  external  ear — say  which  prepon- 
derated oyer  its  neighbor,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  organ  of  another 
indiyidual. 

This  difficulty,*'we  conceiye,  is  readily 

f)t  oyer,  and  once  got  oyer,  we  think 
hrenology  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  result. 
It  is  a  well  known  geometrical  principle, 
that  similar  solids  are  to  each  other  as  the. 
cubes  of  their  homologous  lines,  or,  the 
cube  roots  of  similar  solids  are  to  each 
other  as  their  homologous  lines.  If,  there- 
fore, we  ascertain  the  capacity  of  any  skull, 
which  may  be  readily  done  by  immersing 
it  in  water  up  to  a  giyen  point,  and  if  we 
ascertain  by  measurement  the  distance  of 
all  the  organs  from  the  ear  (meatus  audit- 
orius),  or  from  each  other,  we  can  readily 
produce  a  skull  of  any  given  capacity  pre- 
serying  the  same  form  as  the  measured 
skull,  and  haying  all  the  linear  measure- 
ments precisely  ^mat  they  would  haye  been 
had  the  skull  measured  been  of  the  capacity 
required.  We  may  thus  conyert  any  num- 
heit  of  skulls  into  skulls  of  precisely  the 
same  size  or  caj^octVy,  each  one,  howeyer, 
retaining  exactly  its  own /orm,  and  the  same 
relatiye  deyelopment  of  its  different  parts. 
This  done,  the  problem  is  solyed,  and  we 
can  at  once  compare  all  the  linear  mea- 
surements of  them  with  fractional  accuracy. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far 
Phrenology  would  stand  this  test,  we  yisited 
one  of  the  oldest  phrenological  museums  in 
the  country,  in  company  with  a  phrenolo- 
C^  of  notCi  and  a  well  nown  physiologist, 


distinguished  for  his  habits  of  patient  and 
accurate  obseryation^  and  with  a  phrenolo- 
gical bust  before  us,  we  carefully  measured 
easts  of  the  skulls  of  four  murderers,  Hag- 
gart,  McKaen,  Pollard,  and  Loekey.  For 
the  purpose  of  drawing  a  comparison  be- 
tween these  and  heads  of  persons  character- 
ized by  intelligence,  wit,  imagination,  the 
kindlier  affections  of  our  nature,  the  senti- 
ments of  firmness,  courage,  and  morality, 
we  measured  the  casts  of  the  skulls  of  Bums, 
Swift,  La  Fontaine,  King  Robert  the  Bruce, 
and  those  of  two  females,  Heloise,  and 
Stella.  These,  we  conceiyed  would  furnish 
many  interesting  points  of  contrast,  by 
whidi  the  truth  of  Phrenology  might  be 
tested.  We  do  not  profess  that  these  ob- 
seryations  are  sufficiently  numerous  for 
positiyc  induction,  but  tbey  may  direct  the 
inyestigation  of  others  who  haye  leisure  and 
inclination  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  and  who 
may  agree  witn  us  in  thinking  that  this  is . 
the  only  certain  method  of  ascertaining  the 
truth. 

We  may  add,  that  the  capacities  of  the 
crania  were  ascertained  by  repeated  immer- 
sions in  water  up  to  a  line  running  between 
the  meatus  auditorius  and  the  junction  of 
the  frontal  with  the  nasal  bones,  and  a 
carefrd  measurement  of  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  of  water  displaced.  In  making  the 
linear  measuremants,  one  1^  of  the  calli- 
pers was  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a 
corresponding  part  of  the  meatus  audito- 
rius of  all  the  skulls,  while  the  other,  guid- 
ed by  the  bust  beford  us,  and  by  our 
phrenological  friend,  was  with  the  utmost 
attainable  accuracy  brought  to  the  centre  of 
the  organ  to  be  measurea ;  and,  while  they 
remiuned  on  the  cast,  the  measurements 
were  r^d  off  by  the  gentlemen  assisting 
from  the  other  extremities  of  our  callipers, 
they  haying  first  satisfied  themselyes  that 
they  were  properly  ii^plied  to  the  seyeral 
organs. 

These  mealsurements  being  made,  we  too^ 
tke  cranium  of  Swift  as  being  about  ihe 
mean;  and  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
referred  to,  by  the  following  formula,  as 
the  cube  root  of  the  actual  capacity  of  any 
skull  is  to  the  cube  root  of  the  standard 
capacity,  so  is  any  actual  linear  measure* 
ment  of  the  former  to  the  corresponding 
linear  measurement  in  the  same  reduced  to 
the  standard  capacity,  we  conyerted  the 
measurements  of  all  the  other  crania  into 
those  of  a  cranium  haying  the  same  capacity 
as  Swift^s.  ^  That  is  to  say,  we  conyerted  all 
the  crania  into  crania  haying  the  same  ca- 
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paoity,  bat  eaob  remaining  similar  to  its 
original  in  form^  and  preserving  the  same 
relative  dimensions  of  its  different  parts. 
The  following  are  the  results,  arranged 


for  the  convenienoe  of  referenoe  and  com- 
parison under  the  different  phrenological 
uumlties : — 


1.  AoiaiiveniesL 

Brace     4-48 

Pollard  4-37 

Swifl 4-2 

Lockey  408 

M'Kaen  404 

Bums 3-92 

Heloise 3-85 

Haggart 3*78 

La  Fontaine 3-76 

SteUa 3-75 


3.  PhUoprogemUveness, 


Pollard 
Brace  •• 
Lockey 
Heloise 
Swift  .. 
M'Kaen 
Burns  • 
Stella  •• 
Haggart 


5-18 

4-81 

4-807 

4-74 

4-70 

4-63 

4-599 

4-56 

4-53 


La  Fontaine 4-426 


3.  ConcentraUveness, 


Pollard 

Bruce  

Haggart  ••• 
Heloise  •••• 

Burns 

M'Kaen  ••• 

Swift 

La  Fontaine 

Stella 

Lockey  •••• 


4.  AdhesiveTiess, 


5-49 

5-3 

5-U 

509 

506 

5-05 

5-00 

4-8 

4-76 

4-63 


Bruce 5-89 

Pollard  5-35 

Haggart  5-71 

M'E^en  5-68 

Haloise 5-61 

Swift  5-60 

Stella 5-44 

Lockey  5-43 

Bums ...•  5-13 

La  Fontaine 5-04 

5.  Combativeness, 

Swift 5-60 

M'Kaen 536 

Bums 4-78 

Bruce  4'71 

Heloise 4-68 

SteUa 4-63 

Pollard  4-58 

Ha^art  401 

La  Fontaine 4*003 

Lockey  3-83 


6.  Deslructivenas, 


Braoe  '•• 
M'Kaea 


6-10 
6-99 


Lockey 

La  Fontaine 

Swift 

Stella 

Pollard  .... 
Heloise  .... 
Hai^^art  ... 
Bums 


7.  Seerdivenas. 


5-91 

5-81 

5-80 

5^77 

5-74 

5-658 

537 

5-16 


Lockey 6-1 

La  Fontaine 6-09 

M'Kaen  6-08 

Brace 5-94 

PoUaid 5-86 

Stella 5-65 

Haceart 5-61 


S 


»! 


5*60 


Heloise 5-49 

Bums 5-46 

S.  Ac^msiHveness, 

Lockey • 5-81 

Swift  6-50 

M*Kaen 6-50 

La  Fontaine 5-34 

Pollard 5-34 

Bums 6-26 

Stella 5-15 

Brace 6-15 

Heloise 509 

Haggart  4-96 

9.  CautiotL 

M'Kaen  6-78 

La  Fontaine  - .  •  •  •  5-73 

Lockey ••  5^63 

Swift 5-6 

Bruce 5-59 

Burns 5-54 

Pollard  5-49 

Stella 6-44 

Haggart  5m 

Helwse 5-03 

10.  Sa/'Esteem. 

Pollard 5-54 

Haggart  5-51 

Brace 5-49 

M*Kaen  5-36 

Heloise  5-33 

La  Fontaine 5-17 

Bums 5-16 

Stella 513 

Swift 610 

Lockey  4-94 

11.  JFSniincss, 


Brace 

La  Fontaine 


6-66 

653 

5-51 

Heloise  5-49 

PoUaid 5-49 

M'Kan 6-48 


Swift;. 

Stella  . 
Bums. 
Lockey 


13.  Veneratian, 


La  Fontaine 

Heloise  . . .  • 

Hi 

M* 

Brace . 

Pollard 

Bums 

Swift  . 

Lockey 

SteUa.. 


13,  Benevoltnee, 


BunM  

La  Fontaine 
M'Kaen  ... 
Lockey  .... 
Haggart  ... 
Pollud  .... 
Heloise  .... 

Brace 

SteUa 

Swift 


14.  Compariton, 


La  Fontaine 
PoUard  .... 
M'Kaen  ... 

Bums  

Lockey  .... 

Brace 

SteUa 

Haggart  . . . 
Heloise  .•*. 
Swift 


16.  EveniudtUf. 


M'Kaen  ... 
La  Fontaine 
Lockey  .... 
PoUaid  .... 
Haggart .... 

Braoe 

Bums  

SteUa 

Heloise 

Swift 


16.  IndividudUty, 


M'Kaen  ... 
La  Fontaine 
PoUard  •••. 
Lockey  •••. 

Braoe 

Bums 


)••• 


Haggart 
Swm... 


S^ 
Heloise 
SteUa  . 


6*30 

WO 

5-36 
5-13 


5-47 
633 
6-31 
6-31 
5-30 
5-39 
6-35 
6*10 
5-04 
6-03 


6*46 

6-43 

536 

5-36 

5-31 

6*33 

6*17 

5056 

5-03 

4-80 


6-19 

6*18 

6-18 

6-06 

6-04 

6*00 

5-0 

4-94 

4-83 

4-80 


6-07 
5-04 
4-94 
4-93 
4-81 
4-81 
4-78 
4-66 
4-64 
4-6 


4-94 
4-91 
4-78 
4*75 
4-74 
4-68 
4-61 
450 
4-49 
4*47 
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17.  OmaKif. 

La  Fontaine  4*72 

Heloise    4G9 

Bruee  4*61 

BoRM  4*59 

Pollafd 4-56 

Lockey 4-56 

M'Kaen 4*59 

4-51 
431 
4-30 


tMKgait 


•••••••••••••• •• 


Swift 


la  wu  (A.) 


HanaiC 4-84 

U'Kkea 4-91 

Lockey 3-97 

Heloise 3-93 

Burns    3-83 

La  Fontaine 3*81 

Brace 3*77 

Pollard 3-66 

Stella  3-59 

Swift 3-40 


19.  WU  (B.) 

Lockey 4-96 

Heloise 4*25 

M'Kaen 4*00 

LaFontaine  3-907 

Hasgait 3-81 

PolSnl 3-76 

Brace 3*63 

Burns 3-56 

Swift 3-55 

Sldk .• 349 

90.  7^00%. 

Lockey    .  •  •  T 5-33 

M'Kaen 5*05 

PoUard 4-88 

Stella 4-83 

Buras 4*78 

Swift   470 

Heloise 4*60 

Brace 4-56 

LaFontaine  4*51 

Haggait 4*31 


91.  Number, 

M'Kaen  4*69 

La  Fontaine 4*36 

Swift 4*3 

Lockey  4-96 

Boras  3-98 

Stella 3*9 

Haggait 3-84 

Brace   3*83 

Heloise 3*79 

PoUard  3*64 

39.  June 

M'Kaen  4*73 

Lockey  4*63 

La  Fontaine 4*40 

Buras  4*91 

Brace 4*03 

Stella 4-00 

Heloise 3*93 

Haggart  3*91 

PolCrd 8-90 

Swift 8*80 


On  glancing  oyer  these  tables^  of  the  re- 
sults of  whioi  we  eould  have  formed  do 
possible  preconception  before  our  oalcnla- 
tions  were  made,  we  may  well  ask  ourseWes 
if  they  are  correct,  can  phrenology  be  tme  ? 
In  a  few  points  the  results  harmonise  with 
the  phrenological  doctrine,  but  in  others, 
and  far  the  greater  proportion,  they  are 
altogether  subyersiye  of  it.  Is  it  possible 
that  two  females,  the  accomplished  Heloise 
and  Miss  Johnson,  had  more  Combativeness 
and  Destructiveness  than  the  notorious 
David  Haggart— that  Swift  had  less  WU 
in  relation  to  Ihe  siie  of  his  brain  and  his 
other  organs  than  all  the  other  nine,  and 
yet  that  phrenology  can  be  tme  ? 

Let  us  glance  over  these  tables  in  suc- 
cession, and  briefly  examine  the  more  ob- 
vious reflections  wnich  they  suggest. 

In  comparing  the  measurements  of  the 
different  crania,  thus  reduced  to  a  common 
sise,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  view 
the  difference  in  sise  of  the  original  heads, 
and  to  qualify  our  comparisons  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  adtnowledged  phrenological 
principle,  that  greater  capacity,  or  greater 
gise,  gives  greater  energy  to  the  whole  cha- 
racter, but  does  not  alter  the  individual 
peculiarities. 

Beginning  with  Tables  1  and  2,  it  may 
be  remarked  of  La  Fontaine,  who  has  the 
smallest  organs  of  amativeness  and  philo- 
progenitiveness,  that  this  certainly  corres- 
nonds  with  tli^  character  of  a  man  who 
left  an  accomplished  and  beautiful  wife, 
who  had  done  everything  to  captivate  his 
affections  and  secure  his  esteem,  for  the 
sake  of  n>ending  his  time  with  the  wits  of 
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Paris.  On  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  he 
set  out  with  the  purpose  of  reconciling  him- 
self to  her ;  but  on  inquiring  at  the  house, 
and  being  told  she  was  gone  to  church,  he 
immediately  returned  to  Paris ;  and  when 
asked  about  his  reconciliation,  he  answered, 
that  ^^  he  had  been  to  sec  his  wife,  but  wis 
told  she  was  at  church.''  Equally  careless 
was  he  of  his  son,  with  whom  he  soon 
parted.  Meeting  him  afterwards,  and  not 
recognising  him,  he  remarked  that  he 
seemed  a  boy  of  parts  and  spirits ;  and  on 
being  informed  that  this  promising  boy  was 
his  own  son,  he  answered  very  nncoa* 
cemedly,  ^^  Ha !  truly,  I  am  glad  on'i.'' 
The  remainder  of  these  two  tables,  how- 
ever, is  almost  entirely  opposed  to  phrenol- 
ogy ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  Bruce  is  com- 
sidered  by  phrenologists  to  have  the  orffan 
of  Amativeness  ^^  full,"  and  we  find  that 
Haffffart,  Heloise,  Bums,  M'Kaen,  and 
Stelm,  who  all  displayed  this  propensity  to 
a  great  extent  during  life,  have  an  omin  of 
Amativeness  half  an  inch  less  than  that  of 
Bruce,,  with  relation,  be  it  remarked,  to 
heads  of  the  very  same  sise — nay  more, 
they  all  have  the  organs  less  than  Swift, 
who,  says  his  biographer,  ^*  was  naturally 
temperate,  chaste,  and  fragal."  What  is 
the  evidence  afforded  by  history  of  the 
amativeness  of  the  five  individuals  who 
have  the  organ  bo  small  ?  ^^  You  have 
mistaken  me,"  sa^  David  Hageart,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Combe,  who 
said,  '^  You  would  not  be  the  slave  of  sex- 
ual passion  ?"  ^^  Yon  have  mistaken  me 
in  this  point  of  sexual  passion,  for  it  wat 
my  greatest  failing,  &c. )"  and  he  adds, 
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that  he  helleves  he  was  a  master  of  the  art 
of  seduction  more  than  any  that  he  follow- 
ed. Is  it  necessary  to  mention,  that  all  the 
intellectual  accomplishments  of  Heloise 
failed  to  preserve  her  honor  ?  and  of  Stella, 
ve  may  only  remark,  that  no  two  histories 
are  like  reach  other  than  those  of  Abelard 
and  Heloise,  and  Dean  Swift  and  Miss 
Johnson.  A  writer  in  the  "  Phrenolgical 
Journal"  adduces  evidence  from  the  life  of 
M'Kaen,  to  show  that  he  possessed  strong 
amativeness ;  and  every  one  knows  that 
Robert  Burns  was  eminently  endowed  with 
this  propensity.  Of  the  whole  five  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  amativeness  formed  a 
distinct  feature  in  their  history,  and  gave 
a  direction  to  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives 
and  actions;  yet  they  had  organs  three, 
four,  and  five-tenths  of  an  in(£  less  than 
those  of  men  who  were  never  characterized 
by  this  propensity.  Nor  can  it  be  answer- 
ed, that  these  organs,  although  absolutely 
apialler  than  those  of  Swift  and  Bruoe, 
were  yet  large  in  relation  to  the  other 
faculties  and  organs  of  the  individuals 
themselves ;  for  on  referring  either  to  his- 
tory or  the  subsequent  tables,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties of  Swift  and  Bruce  were  many  of  them 
less,  and  the  organs  less,  than  those  of  the 
five  peisons  just  named. 

Agaiji,  convincing  evidence  is  afforded  in 
the  life  of  M*Kaen,  that  he  had  the  strongest 
regard  for  his  wife  and  children.  In  his 
IsAt  farewell  to  them,  he  says  of  hb  chil- 
dren, that  they  were  "  much  the  objects  of 
his  love,  and  he  would  retain  for  them  to 
the  last  the  highest  regard  as  children  be- 
gotten of  his  own  body."  In  the  narrative 
of  his  life,  he  says,  that  after  his  capture 
he  would  have  committed  suicide  but  for 
the  ^'  cruel  idea"  of  leaving  his  wife  and 
family  in  prison,  under  suspicion  of  being 
Qonoemed  in  the  murder  when  they  were 
totally  innocent* — ^yet  he  had  confessedly 
amall  Conscientiousness.t  That  Burns 
displayed  in  his  lifetime  great  Philopro- 
genitiveness,  we  need  hardly  stop  to  prove ; 
yet  these  two  individuals  have  organs  con- 
siderably less  than  those  of  persons  who 
never  displayed  the  propensity  at  all. 

Of  the  measurements  in  Table  III., 
little  can  be  said,  as  the  functions  attribut- 
ed to  this  organ  are  vague  and  ill-under- 
atood.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
if  it  gives  permanence  to  ideas  and  emotions 

.  •  Narrative  of  the  life  of  James  M'Kaen.  Fifth 
•dition,  page  57. 
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the  smallness  of  the  organ  in  Stella  is  in- 
consistent with  the  theory,  and  that  we 
would  have  expected  a  larger  share  of  it  in 
Swift,  Burns,  and  Heloise,  all  of  whom  in 
their  lives  and  writings  abundantly  evinced 
the  permanence  of  their  emotions. 

The  size  of  the  organs  of  Adhesiveness  in 
the  different  heads,  appears  to  correspond 
pretty  closely  with  what  the  characters  of 
the  individuals  would  have  led  us  to  antici- 
pate, with  one  exception.  Burns  was  cer- 
tainly characterizea  by  the  strength  of  his 
atfachments,  yet  he  has  the  organ  smaller 
than  the  other  eight,  and  scarcely  larger 
than  La  Fontaine,  in  whom  the  organ  and 
the  faculty  were  alike  of  the  smallest  mea- 
sure. 

CombaHveness, — This  table  displays  some 
facts  favorable  to  phrenology,  and  others 
which  are  utterly  irreconcilable  with  it. 
Lockey,  a  poacher  and  a  murderer,  has  the 
smalless  organ.  Pollard,  another  murder- 
er, has  less  than  either  Heloise  or  Stella, 
while  Haggart,  who  was  extremely  apt  to 
strike,  has  an  organ  whidi  measures  one 
inch  less  than  Swift's,  and  half  an  inch  less 
than  Stella's,  a  patient  and  peaceable 
woman,  and  scarcely  more  than  La  Fon- 
taine, a  man  of  the  utmost  apathy. 

In  the  organ  of  DestrucHvenessj  Hag- 
gart also  measures  very  little  compared 
with  others  who  displayed  far  less  of  the 
propensity,  or  none  at  all.  He  measures 
less  here  again  than  either  Heloise  or  Stella, 
and  half  an  inch  less  than  the  facile  French 
poet.  Bums,  who  displayed  so  much  im- 
petuosity of  character,  and  wrote  sentiments 
fired  with  enei^,  has  the  smallest  organ  of 
all. 

Bruce  has  this  orean  very  large,  but  still 
it  does  not  exceed  that  of  La  Fontaine,  so 
much  as  his  exceeds  those  of  Heloise  and 
Stella,  or  theirs  that  of  Bums. 

The  skull  of  Pollard,  in  which  this  oreaii 
is  nearly  of  the  same  siie  as  in  SteDa, 
smaller  than  in  Swift  or  La  Fontaine,  and 
half  an  inch  less  than  in  Bruce,  was  that  of 
a  man  who,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
'^  Phrenological  Journal,"  had  evidently 
^'  been  laboring  under  an  excessive  excite- 
ment of  destructiveness  idiich  had  become 
so  habitual  and  ungovernable,  as  to  give 
clear  indications  before  hand  of  its  exis* 
tence  and  tendency."  *  He  was  a  butcher 
by  trade,  and  a  man  of  very  depraved  hab- 
its. Under  the  influence  of  jealousy,  he 
stabbed  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  four  diil- 
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dren,  his  own  mistress,  and  afterwards  him- 
self, the  acts  being  committed  with  the  most 
savaga  atrocity.  Of  this  ungovernable  pro- 
pensity to  kill  there  is  certainly  no  evidence 
afibrded  by  the  form  of  Pollard's  head. 
The  organs  of  Combativeness  and  Destruc- 
tiveness,  are  comparatively  small ;  thoy  are 
so  relatively ;  for  on  looking  over  the  other 
tables  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  head  is  the 
finest  of  the  whole  ten  in  its  phrenological 
development.  He  is  not  deficient  in  Firm' 
nessj  having  nearly  as  much  as  Bruce  and 
Haggart,  who  are  said  to  have  had  this 
organ  prodigiously  large.  He  has  more 
Benevolence  than  Bruce  and  Swift,  who 
were  both  considered  charitable  men  ;  more 
Veneration  than  Bums,  who  is  allowed  to 
liave  had  both  the  organ  and  the  faculty 
large ;  larger  Causality  than  Swift,  and 
larffer  Comparison,  Eventuality,  Ideality, 
and  Wit,  than  either  Swift  and  Bums,  who 
both  displayed  all  these  faculties  in  an 
eminent  degree.  What,  it  may  be  asked, 
made  this  man  a  murderer.^  What  in- 
duced him  to  be  a  butcher  ?  How  did  he 
acquire  depraved  habits  ;  Why,  with  such 
a  head,  did  he  not  educate  himself,  and  be- 
come another  Shakspeare  ^  We  wish  we 
had  the  skulls  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and 
Bunyan,  we  think  we  could  match  them, 
and  show  a  head  that  (phrenologically) 
should  have  beat  them  all — but  it  did  not. 

Similar  remarks  as  to  the  counteracting 
organs — those  of  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intellectual  faculties,  might  he  made  in  re- 
gard to  David  Haggart ;  they  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  those  of  Swift,  He- 
loise,  Stella,  and  Burns.  He  has  as  large 
a  Veneration  as  any  of  them,  save  La  Fon- 
taine, who  displayed  none  at  all ;  he  has 
larger  Benevolence  than  Brace  or  Swift ; 
indeed,  he  has  more  of  almost  everything 
good  than  Swift.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that 
ne  was  instigated  to  the  deeds  of  outrage 
and  robbery  by  the  desire  of  gain,  for  he 
has  a  smaller  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  than 
any  of  the  other  nine. 

That  Bums  should  hav&  a  very  small 
organ  of  Secretivenessy  and  Lockey  a  very 
large  one,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  the 
one  was  open  and  undisguised  in  all  his 
actions,  and  the  other  was  a  poacher.  So 
far  nature  and  phrenology  are  agreed.  Nor 
is  it  less  in  dccordanoe  with  tmth,  that 
Bruce,  who  gained  his  victories  more  often 
by  stratagem  and  aurprise,  than  by  open  at- 
tack, should  also  be  largely  endowed  with 
this  quality.  But  that  David  Ha^art 
ahot&tf  have  the  organ  so  small,  ana  La  | 


Fontaine  should  have  it  so  large,  compared 
with  these  men,  are  facts  which  cannot  be 
reconciled-  with  Phrenology,  and  which 
Phrenology  can  never  reconcile  with  truth. 
Of  La  Fontaine,  who  has  the  organ  large^ 
his  biographer  says,  speaking  of  his  writ- 
ings, ''  he  is  traly  original  in  his  manner, 
which  is  so  easy,  so  natural,  so  simple,  so 
delicate,  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
exceeed  it ;"  and  speaking  of  his  character, 
he  adds,  "  his  life  had  as  little  of  affec- 
tation in  it  as  his  writings ;  he  was  all 
nature,  approaching  to  the  extreme  of  sim-> 
plicity,  or  even  stupidity,  without  a  grain 
of  art." 

Of  Haggart,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has 
the  organ  nearly  half  an  inch  smaller  than 
La  Fontaine,  the  following  is  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  faculty : — "  As  to  this  point, 
there  were  few  that  ever  knew  any  of  my 
secrets;  even  the  best  of  them  could 
hardly  sound  my  depths,  for  I  knew  that  if 
I  could  not  keep  mv  own  mind,  another  ' 
would  not  do  it.  No  man  cobld  ever  say 
that  he  saw  my  countenance  grieved,  al- 
though I  was  in  the  greatest  trouble  of 
mind  that  a  man  could  posaSbly  be-  in." 
Nor  could  the  large  "  Lo^  of  Appro- 
bation," which  Mr.  Combe  says  he  had, 
overcome  the  activity  and  power  of  this 
little  organ  of  secretiveness,  for  he  adds. 
^'  the  applause  that  I  might  have  got,  haa 
I  been  desiring  applause,  was  kept  Irom  me 
by  my  determined  way  of  keeping  my  mind 
within  my  own  breast,  as  I  always  dRd.** 

Ha^art,  who  stole  night  and  day  fck 
four  years,  with  unexampled  activity, 
has  the  smallest  organ  of  Acqidsiiiveness. 
With  the  exception  of  the  poacher,  none  of 
the  others,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  stole  at 
all.  Swift,  who  with  that  exception  has 
the  largest  organ,  and  the  least  Benevo- 
lence of  the  whole  ten,  was  not  a  thief; 
but  although  frugal,  was,  ^'  a  most  kind 
and  generous  master,  and  very  charitable  to 
the  poor."  The  poor  within  the  liberty  of 
his  cathedral,  were  better  regulated  than  in 
any  other  in  the  kingdom ;  he  built  an 
alms-house  for  them,  and  preserved  among 
them  uncommon  cleanliness  and  decency^ 
"  by  constantly  visiting  them  in  person.** 
La  Fontaine,  who  has  the  organ  also  larse^ 
showed  little  of  this  propensity,  for  on  hi* 
annual  visit  to  his  wife  in  September,  he 
always  sold  off  some  part  of  hia  feooulj 
estate. 

La  Fontaine  has  the  lar^i^est  orgaoi  of 
Venerationy  and,  omitting  Heloise,  the  next 
in  point  of  siie,  is  Haggart'a.    Neither  of 
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them  can,  we  think,  he  accused  of  a  ten- 
dency to  venerate  what  is  great  or  good. 
The  immoral  tendency  of  La  Fontaine's 
tales  is  well  known.  One  of  them,  which 
contained  a  very  profane  application  of 
some  words  of  Scripture,  he  dedicated  to  a 
celebrated  divine.  He  dined  on  one  oc- 
casion with  a  person  of  distinction,  and 
though  he  ate  very  heartily,  not  a  word 
could  be  got  from  him,  until  at  last,  rising 
soon  after  from  table,  on  pretence  of  going 
to  the  Academy,  and  being  told  he  would 
be  too  soon,  he  answered,  ^'  Oh,  then  I'll 
take  the  longest  way."  Racine  once  car- 
ried him  to  the  Tenebrse,  the  Romish  ser- 
vice in  representation  of  our  Saviour's 
agony  in  the  garden,  and  perceiving  it  was 
too  long  for  him,  he  put  a  Bible  into  his 
hands.  Fontaine  happening  to  open  it  at 
the  prayer  of  the  Jews  in  Baruch,  read  it 
over  and  over  with  such  admiration,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  saying  to  Racine, 
^'  This  Barudi  is  a  fine  writer ;  do  you 
know  anything  of  hidi  ?  On  another  oc- 
casion, hearing  some  eoelesiastics  convers- 
ing on  the  merits  of  St.  Austin,  after  a  pro- 
found sileno^,  he  asked  one  of  them,  with 
the* most  unjiJreoted  seriousness,  '^  whether 
he  thouffht  that  St.  Austin  had  mbre  wit 
than  RaDelais  .^"  In  these  two  crania,  those 
of  Haggart  and  La  Fontaine,  the  organs  of 
^*  the  nropensities'^  are  small. 

Of  uie  measurements  of  Eventuality,  we 
would  01^  say,  that  surely  this  is  the  true 
organ  of  Destructiveness ;  we  advise  phre- 
nologists to  try  it,  for  here  all  the  mur- 
derers are  at  the  top,  and  all  the  quiet 
people  at  the  bottom, — La  Fontaine  ez- 
oepted,.  who,  for  aught  we  know,  might 
have  been  a  murderer,  if  ,he  had  had  temp- 
tation and  opportunity. 

The  measurements  of  the  organ  of  Wit 
require  no  comment ;  Swift  has  the  small- 
est !  Indeed,  on  carrying  the  eye  over  the 
tables,  we  think  that  the  worst  head  of  the 
series  is  that  of  Swift.  The  posterior 
r^on  of  the  head  is  on  the  whole  larger, 
and  the  middle  and  anterior  regions  smaller 
than  most  of  the  others. 

With  reference  to  the  energy  with  which 
the  predominating  faculties  of  these  ten  in- 
diviauals  were  manifested,  it  will  be  seen, 
by  referenoe  to  the  eapacitiee  of  the  differ- 
ent craniay  that  the  smaller  heads  were, 
generally  speaking,  the  most  enerffetio. 
Swift  and  HM;gart,  who  are  rather  below 
the meanyOaLaaboald  therefore  have  been 
le^  energetic  and  active,  displayed  the 
greatest  energy  and  intrepidity  of  diane- 


ter  ;  the  one  was  the  most  absolute  mon- 
arch of  the  populace  in  Dublin  that  ever 
governed ;  and  the  other  displayed  the 
most  unwearied  energy  and  perseverance  in 
crime.  La  Fontaine,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  largest  head  of  all,  was  a  man  of 
the  utmost  apathy,  being  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  a  mere  dependent  in  the  house 
of  Madame  de  la  Sabliere,  who,  when  she 
turned  away  all  her  servants,  declared  that 
she  had  kept  but  three  animals  in  her  house, 
which  were  her  dog,  her  cat,  and  La  Fontaine. 

We  have  thus  far,  in  compliance  with 
the  appeal  of  phrenologists,  addressed  our- 
selves to  the  facts  of  their  system.  We 
confess  that  our  facts  are  few,  but  they  are 
derived  from  accredited  specimens  of  the 
evidence  on  which  that  system  rests. 
They  are  as  extensive  as  our  time  and  our 
present  limits  permit.  The  measurements 
were  made  with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive 
at  truth  ;  they  were  made  with  the  utmost 
care ;  the  calculations  are  founded  upon 
principles  in  which  we  cannot  see  any  fal- 
lacy. The  results  are,  to  our  mind,  totally 
incompatiblB  with  the  truth  of  the  organ- 
ology of  this  system. 

We  have  pointed  out  these  difficulties, 
not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  or  prejudice, 
but,  as  we  trust  from  a  desire  to  forward 
the  interests  of  truth,  by  directing  attention 
to  more  correct  methods  of  observation  and 
more  extended  inquiries  than  those  to 
which  phrenology  would  limit  ns.  We  are 
fully  alive  to  the  services  which  phrenology- 
has  afforded  to  metaphysics,  and  to 
those  which  its  founder  has  rondered 
to  the  anatomy  of  Uie  brain.  With 
referenoe  to  the  former,  while  we  can- 
not admit  the  large  pretensions  of  some 
of  Gall's  followers,  or  that  the  thirty-five 
faculties  of  his  system  afford  a  theery  of 
mind  more  in  conformity  with  our  own 
consciousness,  or  more  nearly  approaching 
to  elementary  /acuities  that  the  thirty-five 
innate  facnlties  of  Kant,  or  those  of  anv  other 
metaphysician ;  yet  we  readily  admit  that 
Phrenology  has  roreed  upon  us  more  oorreet 
notions oimenthl facuUie^y as  distinguished 
jfrom  affections  of  the  mind,  ideas,  or  the 
principles  by  which  these,  the  fbnotions, 
only,  of  the  mind  are  regjulated.  We  have^ 
at  least,  more  aoourate  formulas,  and  a 
more  precise  language  for  onr  metaphyrics, 
than  we  had  before. 

Of  the  brain,  onr  anatomy  previoiu  to 
GalPs  time,  was  a  description  in  Babj* 
lonish  dialect  of  unmeaning  and  aocndental 
heights  and  hollows.    It  is  now  adva&eing 
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towards  an  aoeorate  knowledge  of  its  strno- 
tnre  and  arran^^ements,  and  the  eonnexions 
between  its  different  parts.  When  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  brain  shall  be 
fully  known,  and  shall  have  been  studied 
with  reference  to  the  habits  and  physiologi- 
cal phenomena  characterizing  the  different 


animals  ii  the  scale ;  when  the  inferences 
from  these  observations,  shall  have  been 
corrected  by  experimental  inquiries,  and 
extended  and  confirmed  by  pathological  re- 
searches, we  may  then,  perhaps,  beein  to 
find  ont  the  ^^  True  Physiology  of  the 
Brain.'' 


Froii   t1i«  LoadoB    Qvartvrlf  Rerivv. 

THE  STUARTS  IN  ITALY. 

La  Spedidane  di  Carlo  Odoardo  Stuart  negH  anni  1743-6,  deicritta  Laiimamente  nel 
1751  dal  Gesmta  OwHo  Cordara,  e  orafatta  ItaHami  da  Antmdo  Chi$$aUi.  Milano, 
1845. 


That  civil  war  is  the  saddest  of  national 
misfortunes,  and  unrighteous  rebellion  the 
highest  crime  that  man  can  commit  against 
man,  are  propositions  whidi  few  will  dis- 
pute, when  stated  apart  firom  political  feel- 
ing. Yet  not  only  is  a  totally  different 
judgment  formed  upon  these  points  amid 
the  din  and  exdtement  of  troubled  times, 
but  in  almost  every  case  popular  legend 
and  tradition  are  prone  to  clothe  these 
scourges  with  attractive  colours,  which  even 
the  iron  pen  of  history  is  loath  to  deface. 
Nor  is  this  surprising,  since  scarcely  any 
cause,  however  unworthv  or  desperate,  has 
been  enUrely  without  the  support  of  high- 
minded  and  heroic  characters,  who,  in  ha- 
sarding  all  that  was  dear  to  themselves,  and 
precious  to  their  country,  have  acted  solely 
and  constantly  for  conscience'  sake.  Thus 
have  the  religious  wars  in  France,  the  rivalry 
of  the  Roses  in  England,  even  the  skir- 
mishes of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  de- 
veloped characters  and  incidents  honourable 
to  human  nature,  and  prolific  in  themes  for 
the  biographer  and  the  poet.  The  various 
risings  during  last  century,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  British 
throne,  are  instances  still  more  in  point, 
for  there  principle  was  in  diitect  antagonism 
with  expediency.  Setting  aside  the  plea 
founded  oa  divine  and  indefeasible  right, 
and  granting  that  the  unconstitutional  con- 
duct of  James  II.  had  virtually  released 
his  subjects  from  their  duty,  still  the  here- 
ditary claims  of  his  son  were  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  the  miserable  calumny  whidii 
questioned  his  birth  was  too  monstrous  an 
assertion  to  tell  in  favour  of  a  party  which 
had  none  other  to  urge.  It  were  vain  now 
to  speculate  on  the  results  to  our  country, 
bad  the  Prince  of  Wales  been  placed  under 


j  the  training  of  judicious  Protestant  instruc- 
tors, and  called  to  the  succession  when  the 
avowedly  make-shift  reign  of  William  had 
reached  its  natural  termination.  But  un- 
doubtedly the  individual  character  of  those 
sovereigns  who  ^^  reigned  in  his  stead  "  was 
not  su<£  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  foreign 
powers,  or  to  conciliate  the  many  at  home, 
who,  srudging  them  even  a  lip-service,  re- 
served the  auegiance  of  their  hearts,  and 
the  obedience  of  their  hands,  for  him  whom 
they  held  to  be  their  rightful  lord. 

Thus  far  was  the  Jacobite  cause  based 
upon  sentiments  worthy  of  sympathy,  nor 
was  it  without  other  propitious  influences. 
Its  country  leaders  (for  at  court  there  was 
little  to  choose  between  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment and  a  self-seeking  opposition)  in- 
cluded many  heads  of  the  most  ancient 
houses,  especially  in  those  districts  where 
family  influence  retained  an  almost  feudal 
sway ;  men  more  ready  to  hasard  their  all 
in  behalf  of  a  houseless  exile  than  to  cal- 
culate the  advantages  of  farile  conformity, 
or  the  gains  of  revolutionary  vicissitude. 
It  had  the  warm  support  of  the  ladies,  ever 
prompt  to  sympathise  with  the  unfortunate. 
The  mass  of  its  followers  were  persons  in 
whom  the  olden  ties  of  loyalty  and  clan- 
ship conscientiously  resisted  uie  innova- 
tions of  political  wisdom.  That  the  qua- 
lities essential  to  a  more  than  temporary 
success  were  wanting,  that  the  ultimate 
failure  was  total,  ana  that  the  eventual  re- 
sults of  the  Hanoverian  sway  conciliated 
all  disaffection,  and  raised  our  country  to 
an  unparalleled  prosperity,  are  circum- 
stances in  no  way  aetracting  from  the 
romantic  interest  that  hangs  round  the 
Jacobite  struggles. 

A  theme  wUrah  brought  to  our  very  doors^ 
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incidents  fitted  for  the  days  of  chivalry, 
and  which  connected  our  fathers  with  ad- 
ventures worthy  of  the  paladins,  has  natu- 
rally inspired  many  a  popular  melody,  and 
become  a  favourite  in  our  national  literature ; 
and  although  a  standard  history  of  the  re- 
bellions of  last  century  remains  to  be  writ- 
ten, the  materials  for  it,  recently  re-arranged 
in  the  interesting  volumes  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Jesse  and  Mrs.  Thomson,  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  nearly  complete.  Some  gleanings 
may,  however,  still  be  found,  especially  on 
the  Continent ;  and  to  this  point  our  pre- 
sent paper  is  given.  The  revolution  of 
1792  has  indeed  swept  from  France  most 
traces  of  the  mock  pageantry  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  as  well  as  of  the  stately  court  of 
Versailles ;  but  in  Italy  the  traveller  is  often 
startled  by  some  memorial  of  vagabond 
royalty,  in  connexion  with  the  Stuart  name. 
At  Florence,  while  pacing  '^  Santa  Grocers 
boly  precincts,"  he  may  gaze  on  the  memo- 
rial raised  to  Alfieri's  wayward  genius  by 
her  who  found  in  his  affection  a  solace  for 
the  neglect  of  her  degraded  husband,  Charles 
fidward ;  in  an  adjoining  chapel  ho  may 
visit  ike  spot  of  her  own  repose ;  at  the 
Palaosa  Guadagni  (now  San  Clemente), 
the  home  of  her  ill-staxred  union,  he  wUl 
find  furniture  bearing  medallion  port»'aits 

of  the  spouses,  the  arms  of  Ehigland  in  the 

C.  R. 
hall,  and  -~-  upon  the  chimney  weather- 
cocks, as  if  in  mockery  of  a  royalty  the 
sport  of  every  wind.  Travelling  onward, 
he  mav  note  lapidary  inscriptions  comme- 
morative of  the  exiles  and  their  temporary 
sojourn,,  in  the  ducal  palace  of  Urbino ;  in 
the  Cattani  villa,  near  Pesaro ;  at  Viterbo, 
whither  the  son  of  James  II.  repaired  to 
meet  his  bride,  and  at  Montefiascone,  where 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed ;  at 
Alba  Longa,  where  Charles  Edward  dragged 
out  his  last  dishonoured  years ;  at  Frascati, 
where  he  was  buried — ^where  his  brother, 
the  good  Cardinal-Bishop,  long  and  ad- 
mirably maintained  the  respect  due  to  his 
birth  and  his  mitre — and  where  a  grey- 
haired  retainer  of  the  decayed  house  still 
loves  to  gossip  of  his  former  masters. 
Lastly,  at  Rome  he  will  find  himself  sur- 
rounded by  Stuart  memorials,  and  may  yet 
piok  up  some  Stuart  relios.  The  Muti 
(now  Savorelli)  palaoe  was  the  home  of  the 
Uttle  eourt  from  their  first  arrival  in  the 
metropolis  of  their  Churcb  until  the  death 
of  Charles  Edward ;  the  Cardinal  resided 
ehtefly  at  the  Canoellaria ;  Santa  Maria  in 
Trastavere,   his  titular  parish,  bears  his 


arms ;  his  mother's  heart  is  enshrined  in 
the  church  of  the  Santissimi  Apostoli; 
whilst  her  tasteless  tomb  encumbers  St.  Pe- 
ter's, in  the  crypt  whereof  are  the  ai^es  of 
her  husband  and  her  two  sons,  whose  monu- 
ment, erected  by  the  heir  of  George  HI., 
suitably  closes  a  career  habitually  marked 
by  contrasts  and  contradictions. 

In  the  Communal  Archives  of  Urbino 
there  is  preserved  a  record  of  the  residence 
of '^  James  the  Thirds  King  of  Great Britain^^^ 
in  that  city,  which  throws  some  new  lights 
upon  a  part  of  his  history  as  yet  little  illus- 
trated.* It  was  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts  to 
experience  and  to  manifest  to  the  world  the 
faithlessness  of  the  Bourbons,  who,  with  a 
selfish  policy  that  has  been  amply  avenged 
on  their  posterity,  affected  an  interest  in 
the  English  exiles  only  at  the  moment,  and 
to  the  degree,  consistent  with  their  own 
temporary  objects,  and  who  never  cherished 
them  but  to  squeese  the  fruit  and  toss  away 
the  rind.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  whi<4 
Louis  XIV.  recognised  the  Hanoverian  buo- 
cession,  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  un- 
toward events  for  the  Jacobite  cause,  and 
it  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  and  by  the  entire  failure  of  the 
titular  King's  descent  npon  Scotland.  The 
Regent  Orleans  was  not  the  man  to  befriend 
a  falling  cause ;  James,  on  his  return  to  the 
Continent,  found  no  asylum  open  to  him 
but  the  piq^al  city  of  Avignon;  and 
though,  for  a  prince  whose  family  had  made 
such  sacrifices  for  the  Romish  fi^ith,  and 
whose  residence  under  almost  any  temporal 
sovereign  might  have  compromised  his  hofliy 
the  Papal  states  were  the  natural  asylum,-^ 
even  in  that  town  the  jealousies  of  En^and 
denied  him  a  tranquil  abode.  As  the  Stu- 
arts were  at  once  the  martyrs  for  Popery, 
and  the  means  whereby  heretical  England 
might  be  reclaimed,  it  became  equally  the 
paternal  care  and  the  policy  of  snccessiTe 
pontiflb  to  afford  them  an  honourable  retreat, 
and  to  promote  their  eventual  restoration ; 
but  Clement  XI.,  by  birth  an  Albani  of 
Urbino,  was  moreover  a  mui  of  kind  and 
generous  dispositions^  in  whom  HJustriout 
misfortune  was  sure  of  a  friend.  He  there- 
fore readily  offered  his  aid  in  extricating 
James  from  his  embarrassing  position ; 
and  regarding  it  as  a  matter  of  pnblio 
scandal,  that  one  with  such  claims  should 
wander  as  a  vagrant,  spumed  frx>m  door  to 
door,  he  settled  upon  the  royal  exOe  a 

•  Diario  di  Giovanni  Fortuniano  Guerc^  Pqcck 
suIla  vennta  pennanenza  e  discesso  da  Urbino,  dti 
Bk  della  Gran  Bretagna  Qiacchomo  IIL  Stuardo. 
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pension  of  12,000  sondi  (2610/.),  and  in- 
vited him  to  select  for  his  abode  some  town 
iii  the  Italian  dominions  of  the  Church,  at 
the  same  time  suggesting  Urbino.  The 
reasons  for  this  preference  may  have  been 
the  private  influence  which  his  Holiness 
could  there  render  subservient  to  the  con- 
venience of  his  guest,  and  also  the  superior 
accommodations  of  the  stately  palace, 
wherein  the  long  line  of  its  illustrious  Dukes 
had,  until  within  a  century,-  kept  a  court 
celebrated  throu^^hout  Italy  as  an  asylum 
of  the  muses  and  the  graces,  a  haven  of 
letters  and  arts. 

When  James  had  decided  upon  accepting 
Urbino  as  a  residence,  the  Pope  consulted 
Ids  comfort  by  appointing  to  its  government 
Monsignor  Alemanno  Salviati,  a  prelate 
already  well  known  to  the  Prince  at  Av- 
ignon, and  by  sending  one  of  his  own  ne- 
phews to  attend  him  on  his  arrival,  with  a 
suitable  guard  of  honour.  After  visiting 
Rome  to  attend  the  functions  of  St.  Peter's 
day,  and  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the 
PontiiF,  who  presented  him  with  20,000 
scudi  (4360/.),  he  arrived  at  Urbino  on 
the  1 1th  of  July,  1717,  accompanied  by 
the  Dukes  of  Ormond,  Mar,  and  Perth, 
and  by  a  large  suite,  chiefly  of  Scottish 
gentlemen.*  Recent  improvements  have 
rendered  its  rugged  site  comparatively  ac- 
cessible, but  even  then  his  Swiss  carriage 
was  dragged  up  to  the  palace  by  only  three 
horses,  rfext  morning  he  gave  audience 
to  the  principal  resident  nobility,  with  the 
Gonfaloniere  or  chief  magistrate  at  their 
head,  who  kissed  the  lapel  of  his  waistcoat, 
after  which  he  attended  high  mass  in  the 
cathedral.  From  the  details  of  similar 
ceremonials,  the  empty  pageants  of  a  no- 
minal royalty,  we  gather  a  ifew  curious  par- 
ticulars of  this  shadowy  court.  The  most 
important  and  imposing  of  sudi  occasions 
were  those  for  devotional  purposes,  includ- 
ing a  daily  procession  to  mass,  followed  by 
the  Romanists  of  his  own  suite,  and  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  town.  On  fete- 
days,  and  at  his  usual  afternoon  promenade, 
that  indispensable  observance  of  Italian 
life,  he  drove  in  a  coach-and-six,  escorted 
by  his  courtiers  on  horseback,  and  attended 
by  liveried  lacqueys  and  a  guard  of  honour. 
A  smile  at  such  aitelage  may  arise,  when 
we  add  that  the  distance  from  the  palace 
to  the  cathedral  is  scarcely  the  length  of  a 
state-carriage  when  harnessed,  and  that  the 

*  There  is  in  the  same  archives  a  Ust  of  the  court, 
about  fifty  in  number,  including  two  ladies,  one  of 
whom  was  the  high  spirited  Countess  of  Nlthadale. 


longest  of  the  three  drives  then  practicable 
does  not  exceed  a  mile.  Each  of  these  led 
to  a  convent,  but  not  unfrequently  such 
visits  were  more  with  a  sporting  than  a 
spiritual  object,  and  were  ended  by  *'  some 
hare-coursing  with  his  clever  little  Danish 
doggies.'' 

The  stagnate  gaieties  of  this  provincial 
town  received  a  remarkable  stimulus  from 
the  arrival  of  so  distinguished  a  guest,  and 
the  leading  residents  established  public 
assemblies  for  Sundav  and  other  holiday 
evenings  during  the  winter.  *  These  *  King 
James  TlL'  good-humouredly  attended,  join- 
ing freely  in  the  conversation,  and  taking 
his  place  at  the  card-table  to  play  ombre 
with  the  ladies.  He  also  honoured  by  his 
occasional  visits  the  evening  receptions  at 
the  Casa  Bonaventura,  ^  at  which  there  was 
first  a  musical  performance  by  native  and 
other  artists,  until  his  Majesty  rising,  bowed 
thrice  to  the  ladies,  and  retired,  but  without 
allowing  any  of  the  gentlemen  to  attend 
him  to  the  door,  except  his  own  suite,  who, 
after  seeing  him  to  the  palace,  returned  to 
the  ball  and  cards  which  followed,  with 
beautiful  refreshments,  all  in  sumptuoua 
and  brilliant  style.'  As  the  carnival  of 
1718  advanced,  amateur  theatricals  were 
got  up  by  the  Academicians  of  the  Pascoli, 
the  entertainments  being  Agrippa,  Griselda, 
and  the  Feats  of  Hercules,  the  last  of  which 
became  an  amazing  favourite  of  the  titular 
king,  who  presented  the  performers  with  a 
silver  bowl  which  they  sold  for  164  dollars.* 
In  order,  however,  to  enjoy  the  more  refined 
amusement  of  the  opera,  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Fano,  a  town  possessing  for  him 
associations  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Laura 
Materozzi,  daughter  of  an  ancient  family 
there,  probably  owed  to  the  accident  of  her 
mother  being  sister  of  Cardinal  Mazarin 
her  elevation  to  sovereign  rank,  as  wife  of 
Alfonso  duke  of  Modena;  her  daughter 
Maria  Beatrice  became  Queen  of  England, 

*  This  amusement,  transmitted  from  the  palmy 
days  of  Venice,  was  managed  in  much  less  classic 
taste  than  its  name  would  seem  to  indicate.  On  a 
wooden  stage  resting  upon  barrels,  a  group  of  men 
supported  shoulder-high  a  smaller  stage,  on  which 
stood  another  smaller  group,  upon  whose  shoulder* 
a  third  tier  placed  themselves ;  and  so  upwards  until 
seven  or  eight  tapering  stories  rose  in  a  living  pyra- 
mid, crowned  by  a  boy  called  the  crest,  whose  coup 
deforce  consisted  in  cutting  a  somerset  upon  the 
head  of  his  single  supporter.  A  variation  very 
popular  in  the  '  (>rcan  (iueen '  consisted  in  placing 
a  man's  feet  upon  the  sharp  and  mobile  iron  prows 
of  two  gondolas,  as  the  base  of  an  obelisk  com- 
pbsed  of  three  posture-makers  successively  standing 
on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  crowned  by  a  crtU- 
Any  heels  upwards ! 
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ftnd  mother  of  the  exile.  Daring  Lent, 
oratorios  were  giren  at  the  governor's  ex- 
pense, and  the  Easter  solemnities  were  per- 
formed bj  James  with  exemplary  devotion, 
though  with  a  magnificence  becoming  his 
conventional  rank.  These  having  been 
concluded,  musical  entertainments  were 
provided  for  him  by  the  families  of  Bona- 
yentura  and  Staccoli ;  but  on  the  18th  of 
May  a  courier  brought  tidings  of  the  death 
of  the  widowed  Mary  of  Modena  in  France, 
and  the  tiny  court  of  her  son  was  suddenly 
changed  into  a  scene  of  mourning,  the  fu- 
neral offices  of  the  dead  being  repeatedly 
performed,  with  every  elaborate  and  costly 
observance  of  the  Romish  ritual,  wherein 
the  entire  city  participated,  in  mourning 
attire.  In  return  for  these  various  civilities, 
the  Chevalier  gave  a  public  banquet  every 
two  months,  on  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
Gonfaloniere,  or  mayor. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1716,  he  set  out 
incognito,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  at  Fer- 
rara  his  bride  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski, 
and  of  bringing  her  to  Urbino  for  a  short 
time,  before  transferring  his  residence  to 
Rome.  These  plans  were,  however,  ren- 
dered abortive,  by  the  news  which  met  him 
at  Bologna  of  the  Princess  having  been 
arrested  at  Innspruck,  at  the  instigation  of 
George  I.,  and  tne  Chevalier  in  oonsequenoe 
Bummoned  his  suite  to  join  him  in  Rome, 
to  which  he  immediately  repaired,  and 
whence  he  soon  after  visited  the  court  of 
Spain,  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of 
Ormond's  unavailing  expedition  to  Scot- 
land. The  recollection  of  the  attentions 
he  had  met  with  at  Urbino  was  not  soon 
effaced  from  his  mind,  and,  on  his  return 
to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  1722,  after 
passing  the  summer  at  Lucca  baths,  he  car- 
ried his  Queen  to  visit  his  mountain  refuge. 
During  their  stay  of  three  days,  his  fa- 
vourite interlude  of  the  Feats  of  Hercules 
was  repeated,  with  other  diversions  and  re- 
ligious functions  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
detail.* 

His  court  had  been  gladdened  by  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  his  visionary  honours 
at  Rome,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1720. 
The  infant  was  ushered  into  the  world  in 

•  Tn  compliment  to  his  sojourn  at  Urbinov  Cardi- 
nal  Hannibal  Albani  dedicated  to  Mm  the  handsoiae 
Tolame  illnstrative  of  that  city  published  under  his 
auspices  in  1734.  The  Casa  Bcmaventura  above 
named  retained  until  the  present  year  two  interesting 
pianres.one  representing  the  Chevalier's  marriage, 
the  other  his  eldest  bon^a  christening;  both  full  of 
POTtraits  in  the  gorgeous  court  dresses  of  the  day. 
THese  are  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Northesk. 


presence  of  ten  oardiRals,  four  Roman 
princes,  the  senator,  two  conservatorB,  two 
ambassadors,  two  bishops,  many  '  milords,' 
and  nine  Roman  princesses  :  his  baptismal 
names,  hitherto  partially  overlooked,  were 
James  Philip  Louis  Casimir  Thomas  Sil- 
vester-Maria Charles  £dward. 

Regarding  the  marriage  of  James,  little 
is  known  but  that  it  proved  unhappy.  The 
intrigues  that  spring  spontaneously  in  court- 
ly soils  seem  to  increase  in  rancour  as  their 
field  is  narrowed  and  obscured.  In  the  few 
documents  that  remain  to  shed  a  sickly 
light  on  the  pageant  royalty  of  the  Muti 
palace,  we  may  trace  a  struggle  between 
the  influence  of  Maria  Clementina  over  her 
husband,  and  that  of  Hay  titular  Earl  of 
Inverness,  master  of  his  household,  which 
ended  in  the  lady's  retiring  to  a  convent 
It  would  be  very  profitless  to  rake  up  these 
squabbles,  or  to  weigh  recriminating  state- 
ments as  to  the  husband's  morals  and  hb 
wife's  temper ;  but  we  may  quote  portions 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  her  in  French,  on 
the  11th  of  November,  1725,  as  throwing 
light  upon  their  respective  manners : — 

**  I  am  ver^r  ^lad.  Madam,  tbatyoa  have  taken 
the  step  of  writing  to  me  on  this  occasion,  since  i 
have  ihereby  an  opportunity  of  fully  esplaining  to 
you  my  feeling  in  the  same  nmnner,  which  1  pre- 
fer to  doin^  so  verbally,  having  long  been  aware 
from  experience  that  you  are  so  prejudiced  against 
whatever  originates  with  me  as  not  to  listen  to  me 
patiently.  I  am  also  apprehensive  that  my  senti- 
ments have  not  been  clearly  explained  to  you,  and 
I  would  lain  believe  that  yea  in  no  way  author- 
ized the  manner,  so  little  vespectful  or  decent,  io 
which  these  matters  have  been  diwussed  with  me. 

**  Certain  it  is.  Madam,  thai  1  have  ever  loved 
you  alone,  and  that  I  have  never  desired  anything 
more  anxiously  than  to  please  you  in  all  respects, 
always  with  doe  regard  to  reason,  my  honour,  and 
the  advantage  of  my  afibirs. 

**  1  know  but  too  well  that  we  have  often  expe- 
rienced anxieties  and  difficulties,  but  these  I  should 
always  have  endured  with  greater  equanimity,  had 
1  not  obfterved  them  to  be  occasioned  less  by  the 
vivacity  of  your  disposition  than  by  your  over- 
readiness  to  listen  to  petty  complaints  and  insinua- 
tions, and  to  fancv  yourself  hurt  in  the  persons  of 
those  who  retailed  them;  and  yoo  cannot  but 
ivcollect  with  what  patience  I  have  for  two  years 
submitted  to  your  sullen  hutnours,  and  hew,  when 
you  scarcely  would  speak  to  me,  or  look  at  mtp  I 
had  recourse  only  to  silence. 

**  You  will,  I  trust,  reflect  that  you  nol  only 
have  at  all  times  possessed  my  entire  and  ttndivk^ 
ed  afiectioti,  but  that,  in  as  far  as  my  circumslanoes 
and  station  permitted,  I  have  ne^ected  nothing 
that  cottid  ctmtribote  to  your  contentment:  as 
regards  expense  I  never  restricted  you ;  yon  are 
free  to  go  where  you  choose;  you  have  seea 
whomsoever  you  thought   fit;  you   write  and 
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rooeiTe  letters  without  restiaint ;  and  yoa  know, 
moreover,  that,  far  from  encouraging  your  life  of 
aolitade  and  retirement,  1  did  my  best  tp  Induce 
you  to  extend  your  amusements,  which  would 
have  also  added  to  my  own.  In  short,  everywhere 
and  in  everj-thing  have  I  left  you  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low your  own  tastes  and  inclinations,  only  reserv- 
ing lo  myself  the  mastery  of  my  own  household 
and  affairs.** 

Afker  adverting  to  the  questioiM  regard- 
ing Lord  Inverness,  and  other  domestic 
details  of  small  moment,  he  continues : — 

**  Sach  being  the  state  of  matters,  I  could  not  but 
be  equally  surprised  and  oflfended  when  a  threat 
was  brought  to  me,  tbat,  if  I  did  not  dismiss  an 
able,  faithful,  and  laborious  minister,  you  would 
go  info  a  convent ;  for  even  had  1  been  disposed  to 
replace  him  by  another,  after  such  a  proceeding 
my  honour  required  me  to  retain  him.  But  setting 
aside  this  motive,  I  coald  not  at  the  present  junc- 
ture displace  him,  without  raining  my  interests 
and  throwing  my  aflhirs  into  tbe  greatest  confu- 
sion. He,  however,  tired  and  vexM  at  being  con* 
stantly  the  object  of  your  undeserved  aversion,  as 
he  so  long  has  been  of  that  of  my  enemies,  has 
^ed  leave  to  retire,  and  only  my  positive  orders 
retain  him  about  me.  See,  Madan»,  to  what  diffi- 
culties you  expose  me  !  What  honourable  man 
will  venture  fo  serve  me  after  tbe  scenes  you  have 
publicly  exhibited  ?  Do  not  then  wonder  that  I 
expect  from  you  some  token  of  regret  for  the  dis- 
respect you  have  shown  me,  and  for  the  injury 
you  have  Aone  yourself  and  me  by  so  iinheanl-ot 
an  exposure,  and  that  you  will  thereafter  open 
your  neart  to  me  unreservedly:  if  you  do  so  I 
shall  forget  the  past,  and  shall  in  future  only  study 
your  satisfaction  and  happiness. 

'<  1  protest.  Madam,  that  I  know  of  no  just 
grouna  you  have  of  complaint  against  me :  were  1 
conscious  of  any,  I  should  assurraly  remedy  it,  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  you  take  time  for  candid  re- 
flection, you  will  be  touched  by  all  I  am  writing  to 
you,  and  by  my  gentle  and  kind  behaviour  towards 
yon.  Do  then  repent  of  the  past,  and  do  not  drive 
matters  to  extremity,  which  indeed  you  cannot  do 
without  precipitating  yourself  into  irretrievable 
mischief,  and  incurnng  responsibility  to  God  and 
man. 

<*  This,  my  dear  Clementina,  is  all  I  can  say 
upon  a  sad  and  lamentable  subject.  J  conjure  you 
to  make  it  matter  of  serious  meditation.  Think 
bow  fflorious  it  is  to  avow  an  error,  and  tbat  it  is 
but  by  correcting  it  you  can  restore  your  happi- 
ness ;  and  do  not  an?  longer  resist  the  last  enorts 
of  my  tenderness,  which  only  awaits  your  return 
to  rekindle,  never  again  to  relax  or  cease. 

"  James  'R.*' 

This  letter  was  recovered  a  few  months 
ago,  with  other  similar  documents,  from  the 
Count  Sigismondo  Malatesta  of  Rome, 
heir,  through  his  wife,  of  the  Canonico 
Angelo  Cesarini,  the  secretary  and  testa- 
mentary trustee  of  Cardinal  York.     Many 


Stuart  relics  have  been  obtained  in  the  last 
few  years  from  the  Malatesta  palace.  Some 
old  family  p(»rtraitB  were  bought  by  the 
Baroness  braye^  and  a  number  of  books^ 
papers,  medals,  miniatures,  and  engravings 
have  been  secured  by  Lord  Walpole,  tbe 
Rev.  James  Hamilton,  Mr.  Dennistoun,  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  Macpherson.  This  last  gentle- 
man, a  landscape  painter  in-  Rome,  whose 
family  suffered  for  their  stanch  Jacobinism, 
obtained  from  the  Muti  villa  at  Frascati, 
long  occupied  by  Cardinal  York,  an  inte- 
resting picture  of  the  Muti  palace,  when 
decked  out  and  illuminated  fw  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  purple,  with  piMrtraits  of  his 
father,  himself,  and  most  of  their  little 
court.  This  picture  has  since  passed  inte 
the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Douclae. 
A  beautiful  portrait  of  the  elder  Chevi^ier, 
painted  at  Urbino  and  left  in  the  palace 
there,  has  been  lately  sent  to  FingasK  Cas- 
tle in  Perthshire,  the  former  owner  of 
whieh,  Sir  Stuart  Thriepland,  was  '^  out"  m 
* '  the  fifteen"  and  "  the  forty-five. "  Among 
the  Malatesta  papers  was  found  a  most 
voluminous  diary  kept  by  the  cardinaPe 
secretary  at  his  desire — a  heap  <^  puerile 
prolixity,  from  wdich,  nevertheless,  many 
curious  particulars  might  be  selected. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  work  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  An  expedition^ 
such  as  that  of  Charles  Edward  in  1745, 
naturally  aroused  much  sympathy  and  in- 
terest on,  the  Continent.  The  hereditarr 
principle  had  not  jet  been  exposed  to  such 
rude  infringements  from  the  popular  will 
as  a  later  age  has  witnessed.  By  foreign 
oommunities,  unversed  in  constitutional 
niceties,  and  generally  of  Romanist  con- 
victions, tho  exile  of  the  Stuarts  was  viewed 
as  a  purely  religious  persecution — an  im- 
pression confirmed  by  the  uniform  support 
they  received  from  the  Holy  See.  Furtner^ 
the  aggravation  of  their  sufferings  by  the 
heartless  conduct  of  near  relations  who  had 
supplanted  them,  and  the  favourable  contrast 
of  their  high-bred  and  elegant  address  with 
the  harsh,  rude  manners  of  the  early  Ha- 
noverian princes,  conciliated  a  majority  of 
Europe  to  their  pretensions.  The  total 
failure  of  tho  enterprise  ere  long  dashed 
these  wide-spread  aspirations,  but  the  he- 
roic features  of  the  cause,  and  the  rumoured 
romanoe  of  the  Chevalier's  personal  adven- 
tures, awoke  far  and  near  an  intense  curi- 
osity for  the  details.  Of  the  various  at- 
tempts to  supply  this  information  abroad^ 
that  of  tbe  Jesuit  Cordara  would  probably 
have  been  the  best  calculated  to  fulfil  itft 
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purpese,  but  for  tbe  perverted  pedantry 
which  induced  him  to  clothe  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage a  work  written  on  a  purely  popular 
theme,  and  it  was  not  until  last  year  that 
«n  Italian  version  of  it  appeared,  to  renew 
for  the  moment  the  interest  of  a  long  past 
topic. 

Giulio  Cesare  Cordara  was  bom  in  1704, 
of  the  noble  family  of  the  Counts  of  Cala- 
mendrana  in  Piedmont,  and  received  his 
education  at  Rome.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  enrolled  in  the  order  of  Jesus,  and 
«eon  distinguished  himself  by  the  easy  elo- 
quence of  his  writings,  both  in  Italian  and 
Latin.  These  qualities  re.commended  him 
ms  continuator  of  the  History  of  the  Jesuits, 
begun  by  Orlandini ;  but  afber  the  publica- 
tion of  one  volume,  the  undertaking  was 
fluspetided,  and  passed  into  other  hands. 
He  subsequently  increased  his  reputation 
by  a  variety  of  literary  performances,  in- 
elnding  several  saintly  biographies.  None 
of  his  compositions  are,  however,  more 
creditable  to  his  industry  than  the  long- 
Meglected  narrative  which  we  have  now  to 
Motice.  Cordara  survived  the  suppression 
•f  his  order,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced 
affe.  From  such  a  writer  we  cannot  reason- 
ably look  for  much  novelty  as  to  the  leading 
incidents  of  the  insurrection,  and  of  the 
two  campaigns  through  which  it  was  pro- 
tracted. Neither  can  we  regard  him  as  our 
best  authority  for  the  wanderings  of  their 
hero,  after  the  rout  of  CuUoden  had  ren- 
dered him  an  outlawed  felon.  But  as  to 
the  means  whereby  the  Prince  trained  him- 
flelf  for  what  he  considered  his  mission, 
aad  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
prepared  in  Italy,  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
to  accept  the  accomplished  Italian  as  a  new 
and  important  witness. 

'*  Edward,  titular  Prince  of  Wales, was  reared  from 
infancy  never  to  forego  the  de-ire  or  the  hope  of 
recoverinf^  the  crown,  and  even  in  early  youth,  it 
was  his  aim  to  discipline  to  every  kindly  art  those 
talents  and  reg:al  endowments  with  which  nature 
had  fumi«hed  him.  Features  of  remarkable  regu- 
larity and  beauty,  with  a  certain  princely  air ;  a 
noble,  generous,  and  fervid  disposition ;  a  soaring 
spirit,  capable  of  the  loftiest  flights ;  a  nimble  yet 
robust  frame,  and  an  eauable  temperament,  were 
native  gifts,  to  whcih  he  added  a  studious  ac- 
quaintance with  all  courtly  habits  and  observances, 
and  an  admirably  gentlemanlike  and  easy  mourner, 
with  an  unfailingly  joyous  and  fluent  address. 
Though  avoiding  all  arrogance,  he  never  demeaned 
himself  to  folly  or  trifling.  He  was  averse  to  idle- 
ness, but  much  more  to  those  sensual  indulgences 
which  Rome  offered  to  a  youthful  Prince.  He  knew 
several  languages,  and  could  converse  freely  in 
Italian*  Latin,  English,    and  French;    his  ac- 


quaintance with  ancient  and  modem  history  was 
likewise  extensive  for  his  years.  But  the  bent  of 
his  mind  lay  enthusia^ically  towards  military  life, 
as  the  arena  of  i^lory  and  distinctioa.  And  al- 
though he  had  nothing  to  desire  in  point  of  station 
and  magnificence  at  Rome,  where  the  citizens  paid 
him  royal  honours  and  deference,  yet  kt  was  sick 
of  his  residence  in  a  community  of  priests,  where, 
surrounded  by  peaceful  pursuits,  he  fovnd  himself 
constrained  in  his  prime  to  dragon  an  inactive  ex- 
istence. 

*  Meanwhile,  however,  he  strengthened  and 
hardened  his  limbs  by  every  mosculineexercise.  His 
delight  consisted  in  horsemanship  and  in  the  chase  ; 
not  in  soothe  the  effVminate  and  boyish  amusement 
of  binllime  and  snares,  but  the  more  manly  and  bra- 
cing sport  of  shooting,  in  which  be  waseo  skilful  as 
never  to  miss.  This  ne  preferred  to  everything  else, 
frequently  passing  the  entire  day  from  dawn  to 
sundown  in  nifcged  forests,  exposed  to  winter 
rains  and  solstitial  suns,  and  teaching  home  at 
night-fall,  famished,  scorched,  or  benumbed,  yet 
happy.  He  thus  disciplined  himself  for  the  hard- 
ships of  war,  until,  feeling  his  courage  an'd  energy 
equal  to  them,  be  began  to  lament  his  ignorance  of 
military  skill,  the  sole  means  of  elevating  himseH 
to  sovereignty.  The  power  of  delineating  fortifi- 
cations, and  talking  speciously  of  theoretical  tac- 
tics,~fae  looked  upon  as  superficial  matters,  in 
which  any  one  may  become  an  adept  He  there- 
fore uigently  besought  bis  father  ^no  longer  to 
keep  him  lounging  at  home,  but  to  send  him  where 
he  could  learn  the  art  of  war,  as  it  surely  vras  tbe 
duty  of  one  bom  and  bred  in  the  expectancy  of  a 
crown,  to  be  a  soldier  ere  be  became  a  king,  since 
that  was  tbe  only  path  that  could  lead  him  to  sub- 
stantial sovereignty.  Whilst  secretly  approving 
this  youthful  anlour,  bis  parent  mildly  restrained 
such  urfmature  outbreaks,  pleading  the  necessity 
of  succumbing  to  circumstances  and  to  evil  times. 
This,  however,  the  Prince  redargued,  saying  that 
on  the  contrary  we  ought  to  struggle  againM  ad- 
verse events,  and  by  our  own  energy  repair  tbe 
injustice  of  fortune." — Ital,  2Van«f.,  pp.  4 — 6. 

In  1734  the  long  smouldering  struggles 
of  Spain  and  Austria  once  more  turned 
Lower  Italy  into  a  battlefield,  and  as  the 
victorious  army  of  his  most  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, natural  son  of  James  II.,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  favourable  for  gratifying  the 
wishes  of  his  Grace's  nephew.  The  young 
Prince  was  therefore  sent  to  the  Spanish 
camp  before  Gaeta,  as  a  spectator  of  the 
siege ;  but  the  quality  of  an  actor  better 
suiting  his  fervid  spirit, 

**  be  flew  to  tbe  lines,  and  there  so  entirely  devoted 
himself  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  that,  though  but 
a  novice  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  set  an  example 
to  the  most  steady  ofllcers  and  most  experienced 
veterans.  The  troops  kept  their  eye  upon  bim« 
anxious  for  his  safety,  as  amid  heat  and  du«*t,  he 
galloped  about  the  camp,  reconnoitred  tbe  trenches, 
mines,  and  outworks,  or  rushing  where  tbe  shot 
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fell  thickest,  was  the  foremost  with  roice  and  ex- 
ample to  repel  the  enemy's  sallies.  Although  all 
this  somewhat  disconcerted  the  Duke,  to  whom  the 
youth's  safety  had  been  especially  committed,  and 
who  blamed  him  for  so  rashly  exposing  himself, 
be  could  not  refrain  from  admiring  such  gallantry, 
and  holding  it  up  as  an  example  to  others.  When 
the  Austrians  at  length  surrendered,  Edward  was 
the  first  to  penetrate  the  fortress,  not  by  the  opened 
gate,  but  by  a  breach  through  the  battered  walls, 
amid  the  admiring  plaudits  of  the  army.'* — pp. 
7,8. 

From  these  scenes  the  Prince  returned 
to  his  father,  more  than  ever  anxious  to 
enter  upon  the  career  of  military  glory  of 
which  he  had  thus  temptingly  tasted,  and 
which  he  regarded  as  the  destiny  of  his 
life.  The  repose  of  Europe  was  of  brief 
duration,  ana  in  the  new  complications 
which  brought  about  the  seven  years'  war, 
the  English  government  seemed  to  have  its 
hands  full.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  Cardinal  de  Tendn  was  called  to  the 
French  council-board,  who,  owing  his  hat 
to  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  Jacobite  cause,  and 
warmly  urged  it  upon  his  master.  Flan- 
ders was  then  the  seat  of  war,  and  France 
having  difficulty  in  making  head  against 
the  English  and  Austrian  arms,  a  descent 
upon  Scotland  in  the  name  of  the  Stuarts 
was  suggested  by  the  Cardinal,  as  a  politic 
and  well-timed  diversion.  The  scheme 
being  approved  by  Louis  XV.,  two  English 

fentlemen  reached  Rome  on  the  15th  of 
)eoember,  1743,  one  with  secret  creden- 
tials to  arrange  a  plan  of  action  with  the 
titular  king,  the  other  provided  with  false 
English  passports  to  facilitate  the  transit 
of  Charles  Edward.  To  James,  in  whose 
bosom  the  pulsations  of  ambition  had  long 
been  stilled,  the  proposal  for  an  invasion 
was  little  pleading.  Experience  had  amply 
taught  him  the  weakness  of  his  cause  in 
Britain,  and  the  hollowness  of  French  pro- 
fessions. Whilst,  therefore,  he  admitted 
the  duty  of  an  effort  to  win  for  his  children 
a  crown  that  for  himself  had  lost  its  attrac- 
tions, he  hesitated  ere  he  should  commit  a 
beloved  and  hopeful  son  to  the  hazard  of 
an  expedition,  without  more  detailed  cal- 
culations* of  its  chances  and  more  ample 
guarantees  for  its  success.  At  length  he 
eseaped  firom  the  dilemma  by  a  course 
natural  to  weak  minds,  and  threw  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  upon  the  Prince 
himself — ^whose  youthfm  enthusiasm  had  as 
yet  been  chilled  by  no  lessons  of  personal 
disMpointment. 

Within  twenty  dayd  Charles  was  ready, 


but  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  British  influence  with  some  of  those 
states  which  divided  Rome  from  France, 
rendered  the  risks  of  the  journey  such  as  to 
demand  the  utmost  prudence,  and  above  all, 
a  secresy  impenetrable  by  the  spies  who 
surrounded  the  royal  cxUes.  From  the 
verbose  narrative  of  the  Italian  writer,  we 
select  the  following  particulars  of  the  ar- 
rangements by  which  these  perils  were 
barely  surmounted : — 

«•  One  of  the  English  gentlemen  was  sent  back 
lo  France  to  warn  Louis  of  the  speedy  arrival  of 
Edward,  whilst  the  other  was  despatched  with  hi« 
baggage  to  wait  for  him  at  Massa,  and  prepare 
matters  for  their  journey  onwards  through  the 
Genoese  territory,  it  being  decided  that  the  Prince 
should  ride  thus  far  in  the  character  of  a  courier. 
A  trusty  and  courageous  servant,  well  acquainted 
with  the  roads,  was  desired  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  on  a  given  dav  to  attend  one  of  the 
papal  court  to  France,  but  under  threat  of  ruin 
should  a  word  of  this  transpire.  The  9th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1744,  being  fixed  for  the  departure,  a  great 
hunting  party  was  announced  for  that  day  at  Cis- 
tema  m  the  Pontine  Marshes,  about  thirty  milet 
from  Rome.  To  that  place,  surrounded  by  forests 
and  abounding  in  game,  there  were  sent  forward 
a  number  of  chasseurs  and  servants,  with  the  pro- 
visions and  material  required  for  a  fifteen  days^ 
chasse,  such  as  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  York 
generally  gave  there  at  that  season.  Those  onlv 
were  in  the  secret  whose  assistance  was  requiredt 
and  the  scheme  was  conducted  by  one  Dunbar,  a 
cautious  iScotchman,  with  ready  tact  in  circum- 
stances  of  difficulty,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the 
Prince  when  a  child.  There  was  some  doubt  as 
io  impartingr  the  secret  to  the  Duke.  Edward  in- 
clined to  do  so,  for  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to 
set  off  without  an  adieu  to  a  beloved  brother, 
whose  discretion,  superior  to  his  years,  seemed  to 
ensure  his  silence.  Nevertheless,  upon  full  con- 
sideration, the  step  seemed  inadvisable,  as  an^ 
shade  of  sadness  m  his  face  might  awake  euspi-. 
cion.  Edward,  therefore,  absorbed  by  the  glorv  of 
the  enterprise  and  suppressing  every  natural  feel- 
inff,  went  about  to  the  last,  maintainmg  his  wonted 
hilarity  with  his  brother,  his  attendants  and  friends, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  King  and  of 
Dunbar,  who  watched  bim  with  the  consciousness 
of  what  was  impending.  Still  more  was  their 
surprise  the  evening  preceding  the  departure, 
when,  it  being  generally  known  that  the  Princes 
were  to  set  out  next  morning  for  Cisterna,  the 
chief  Roman  nobility  came  as  usual  to  pay  their 
respects.  Eflward,  unchanged  in  countenance  and 
spirits,  received  and  conversed  with  all  just  as 
usual,  talking  of  the  chasse,  and  amusing  the  circle 
with  games.  His  father's  firmness  was  equally 
unflinching,  and,  after  dismissing  their  visitors  and 
supping  with  his  sons,  he  wished  them  good-night 
Thereafter  the  Prince  secretly  spent  an  hour  in  his 
pareufs  chamber,  who  placed  in  his  hands  a 
patent  of  regency,  to  be  published  when  the  fitting 
i  time  should  arrive. 
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**  Edward's  slumbers  were  brief.  At  two  in  the 
morning  he  rose,  and  ordered  a  carriage  and  there 
saddle-horses  to  be  got  ready,  that  he  might  be  off 
before  dawn  and  begin  his  sport  the  same  day. 
Having  sent  to  desire  his  brother  to  follow  when 
he  liked,  he  got  into  the  carriage  with  his  gover- 
nor, the  Chevalier  Sheridan,  and  drove  to  the  gate 
of  San  Giovanni,  preceded  by  the  Chevalier  Staf- 
ford, first  equerry,  after  whom  the  servant,  who 
had  been  previously  engaged  to  go  to  France,  rode 
with  a  led  horse.  Edward,  on  driving  up,  found 
these  horsemen  at  the  gate,  and  as  if  taken  with 
a  sudden  fancy  to  ride,  stopped  the  carriage, 
jumped  out,  and  faulted  into  the  vacant  saddle. 
As  a  blind  to  the  servants,  he  called  out  to  Sheridan 
to  go  by  Marino,  whilst  he  would  take  the  Albano 
road,  adding  with  a  boyish  boast,  **  Let  us  see 
who  will  arrive  first"  Both  ways  led  to  Cisterns ; 
but  whilst  the  former  was  then  the  great  post 
highway,  the  latter,  though  somewhat  shorter,  was 
in  winter  almost  impassable  from  mud  and  water- 
courses, and  from  it  a  cross-road  immediately 
branched  to  the  left,  towards  Frascati.  Edward 
feigned  a  fancy  for  the  country  track  to  Albana 
Sheridan,  as  if  to  prevent  him,  exclaimed,  **  Now 
do  not !  Why,  at  this  season  that  way  is  no 
better  than  a  liog.  What  if  the  King  should  hear 
of  it.^'  But  he  addressed  a  deaf  ear;  for  the 
Prince,  applying  his  spurs,  was  off  in  a  twinkling, 
followed  by  Stafford  and  the  servant.  As  they 
held  to  the  left  towards  Frascati,  Sheridan,  to  pre* 
vent  the  coachman  observing  this,  pretended  to 
slip  and  hurt  himself  in  getting  into  the  carriage, 
ttius  distracting  the  inan*s  attention,  and  detaining 
him  until  it  seemed  time  to  give  the  word  for  pro- 
ceeding. Edward,  bavins:  tnus  got  out  of  si^ht, 
nulled  up  and  dismissed  Stafford,  with  instructions 
BOW  to  perform  his  part ;  he  then  muffled  his  face 
aa  if  aipinst  the  cold,  and  the  carria^  being 
meanwhile  well  on  its  way,  he  turned  his  horse, 
and  with  the  servant  regained  the  |;ate  atfull  speed, 
whence  he  took  to  the  right,  makmg  the  circuit  of 
the  walls  under  cloud  of  night  to  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,  and  so  by  the  Ponte  Molle  fell  into  the 
Florence  road.  There  being  then  a  regulation 
ag^nst  supplying  post-horses  to  any  who  started 
with  his  own,  Edward  had  provided  the  following 
expedient  to  evade  it.  After  thirty-five  miles  he 
quitted  the  highway,  and  rode  up  to  the  Villa  Far- 
nese  at  Caprarola,  then  occupied  by  Cardinal 
Acquaviva,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  for  one  of 
whose  household  he  was  readily  taken.  The 
Cardinal,  privy  to  the  device,  had  a  pair  of  saddle- 
horses  bespoken  from  the  next  post,  with  which 
Edward  again  took  the  road  in  the  disguise  of  a 
courier ;  and  so  changing  at  the  usual  stages,  he 
reached  the  Genoese  territory  in  four  days. 

<*  Whilst  he  thus  travelleJ  day  and  night,  a  fine 
comedy  was  enacted  at  Cistema.  The  actors 
were  few,  but  well  versed  in  their  parts ;  the  pri' 
mo  being  Chevalier  Sheridan,  whom  we  left 
abandoned  bv  the  Prince  outside  the  Porta  San 
Giovanni.  On  arriving  at  Cisterna  he  was  ask^ 
as  to  his  master,  and,  on  hearing  that  he  had  not 
appeared,  he  affected  amazement  and  regret, 
blaming  the  boyish  folly  of  quitting  the  good  road 
al  that  season,  and  his  own  stupidity  in  not  having 


prevented  it.  After  three  hours  thus  passed  m 
suspense,  the  Duke  of  York  came  up  with  to 
suite,  and  anxiety  gave  way  to  alarm.  Edward 
having  addressed  a  letter,  revealing  his  design,  to 
be  given  to  his  brother  on  reaching  Cistema,  the 
sadness  naturally  resulting  from  such  news  ad- 
mirably tallied  with  the  concern  befitting  the 
simulated  circumstances.  Just  as  the  Duke,  afiect- 
ing  to  believe  some  serious  accident  to  his  brother, 
who  ought  to  have  arrived  so  long  before  him, 
was  hurrying  off  messengers  to  ascertain  what  had 
befallen  him,  the  Chevalier  Stafford  was  seen  spur* 
ring  onwards.  On  dismounting  he  desired  them  to 
take  heart,  and  not  look  for  the  Prince,  who  would 
not  probably  appear  for  three  days,  having  fallen 
from  his  horse  near  Albano,  and  bruised  bis  side 
by  the  shock,  occasioning  a  slight  swelling :  that 
he  had  gone  in  consequence  to  the  Villa  Albani 
[which  was  then  occupied  by  the  Stuarts],  where, 
though  not  apprehending  the  slightest  danger,  the 
surgeon  wished  him  to  lay  himself  np  for  a  short 
time,  as  otherwise  the  recovery  might  prove 
tedious.  He  added  that  the  Prince*s  greatest  anx- 
iety was  that  the  King  might  hear  nothing  of  the 
accident,  and  his  especial  wish  that  neither  his 
brother  nor  any  of  the  suite  should  stir,  but  that 
the  hunting  arrangements  should  proceed  just  as 
if  be  were  there.  Sheridan,  as  it  believing  this 
news,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  protested 
that  he  would  at  once  ride  to  Albano,  and  abuse 
Stafford  outright  for  abandoning  the  Prince 
committed  to  his  care.  The  other  ui^  him  in 
God*s  name  not  to  move,  as  the  superintendent  at 
the  villa  and  a  servant  were  all  that  the  Prince 
needed,  whilst  the  arrival  of  others  would  louae 
suspicion  among  the  peasantry,  and  so  the  acci« 
dent  might  transpire,  occasioning  much  grief  to 
the  King  and  indignation  to  the  Prince.  All  the 
party  were  convinced  by  these  reasons  that  his 
Highness*s  wishes  ought  to  be  observed;  and 
Sheridan,  yielding  to  their  united  reprssenlatioRS, 
at  last  remained  quiet  Stafiord  returned  to  Al- 
bano, and  the  Duke  of  York  gave  orders  that  ao 
one  should  speak  of  the  mishap. 

"  The  comedy  thus  arranged  was  received  as 
fact  by  all,  indoors  and  out ;  Stafford  kept  it  up 
by  daily  messages  as  to  the  Prince's  health,  which 
regularly  improving  rendered  certain  his  arrival 
on  the  third  day.  At  length,  just  as  the  Duke 
was  about  setting  out  to  meet  him,  there  came  a 
letter  from  Slaffora  to  say  that  his  Highness  de- 
sired  the  party  to  transfer  their  headquarters  to  the 
lake  of  Fugiiano,  where  he  would  join  them  on  the 
morrow.  This  they  did,  giving  out  that  Edward 
had  preceded  them  from  Albano,  and  thoua;h  he 
did  not  appear,  the  Duke  desired  the  chas$e  to  go 
on  all  the  same,  and  that  every  one  should  anend- 
to  bis  own  business.  The  place  was'  ten  milea 
from  Cistema,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Circello,  a 
lonely  spot  inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen.  Means 
were  taken  to  intercept  all  letters  which  alluded 
to  the  Prince's  absence,  and  the  fishermen  who  r^ 
sorted  to  the  Roman  market,  a  doll  and  incurious 
race,  were  instructed  to  say  to  any  one  who  might 
ask  after  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  his  fall,  that  ha 
was  quite  recovered,  and  entirely  occupied  by  hia 
sports.    Prssents  of  wiM  boar  and  venisoQ  wem 
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at  the  same  time  forwarded  iithis  name  to  the 
chief  RonoaD  familiei,  and  by  these  various  devices 
eleven  dayft  elapsed  ere  his  absence  was  known." 
^pp.  21^32. 

When  the  truth  at  length  transpired, 
great  was  the  bustle,  infinite  the  surprise, 
endless  the  speoulations  of  the  Roman 
public.  But  a  warm  interest  in  his  success, 
fervent  wishes  and  devout  prayers,  were  the 
willing  tribute  of  all  classes  to  one  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
their  city.  A  pamphlet,  comparing  the  flight 
and  fortunes  of  Charles  Eawavd  to  those 
of  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus,  as  recounted 
by  Polybius,  issued  from  the  press,  and  by 
its  spice  of  vapid  pedantry  secured  a  run  of 
passing  popularity.  But  whilst  his  ad- 
mirers were  thus  trifling,  the  Prince  urged 
his  way  towards  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
At  Massa  he  joined  his  English  friend,  who 
had  got  over  the  difficulties  attendanjt  upon 
a  strict  cordon  sanUaire  on  the  Genoese 
frontier  in  consequence  of  the  plague  in 
Sicily,  and  continuing  his  journey  without 
delay  he  reached  Genoa  Cabout  330  miles) 
at  noon  of  the  fifth  day.  There,  in  the 
house  of  a  friend,  he  Bought  a  brief  repose 
after  attending  somewhat  to  his  person, 
<  not  having  duinged  his  dress  or  slept  all 
that  while,  nor  eaten  more  than  a  few  effgs, 
hastily  swallowed  by  the  way.'  Notwith- 
standing these  fatigues  he  started  the  same 
evening  in  a  hired  carriage,  and  on  the 
morrow  was  at  Savona,  where  all  his  pre- 
vious exertions  had  nearly  proved  vain.  The 
King  of  Sardinia,  being  allied  with  Austria 
and  En^and,  kept  the  Ligurian  passes 
strongly  guarded  against  any  aesoent  by  the 
French  or  Spaniards  into  Italy — a  British 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Matthews,  sweeping 
the  coast  for  the  same  purpose.  As  the 
best  means  of  avoiding  this  double  danger, 
Charles  Edward  had  engaged  a  light  vessel 
of  Finale  to  carry  three  persons  from  Savona 
to  Antibes  in  France,  but  an  iU-timed 
storm  not  only  impeded  its  arrival,  but 
during  six  entire  days  prevented  any  sort 
of  en^  leaving  the  port.  Irritated  by  this 
loss  of.  time,  and  unaware  how  soon  his 
escape  might  become  known  to  the  English 
cmisers,  he  formed  the  daring  resolution  of 
pushing  on  to  Finale,  where  he  found  his 
bark  ready,  sprang  on  board  and  made 
flail,  hoping  to  pass  m  the  night  Villafranoa, 
where  tne  fleet  was  riding.  *  In  this  he  suc- 
oeeded ;  but  as  his  boat  crossed  the  bay 
from  Monaco  to  Antibes,  scndding  under 
a  piesB  of  sail  through  the  boiling  surf,  she 
was  descried  at  dawn  from  the  British  mast- 


I  heads,  and  an  armed  tender  was  instantly 
dispatched  to  overhaul  so  suspicious  a  craft. 
The  chase  was  continued  into  the  port  of 
Antibes,  which  they  reached  together,  the 
English  insisting  that  if  the  Finale  boat 
was  admitted  they  also  should  be,  on  pre- 
text of  victualling.  To  get  rid  of  the 
dilemma  the  commandant  ordered  both  off, 
saying  that  he  could  not  give  pratique  to 
any  boat  from  the  Italian  coast.  Thus 
repulsed  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  enemy, 
Charles  with  difficulty  obtained  that  the 
English  should  start  first,  and  when  they 
were  gone  discovered  himself  to  the  harbour 
master,  who,  with  many  apologies,  took  him 
out  of  the  Finale  boat  ere  he  sent  it  off 
again  for  Monaco,  whither  it  was  hotly 
pursued  by  the  English  cutter.  It  was 
not  before  dude  that  Charles  ventured  to 
leave  the  harbour,  and  after  a  few  hours' 
halt  he  hurried  to  Avi^on  by  land,  whence, 
after  a  long  consultation  with  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  he  resumed  his  route  to  Paris. 

There  the  Prince  was  destined  to  ex- 
perience from  the  Bourbons  that  Punio 
faith  of  which  his  father  might  have,  with 
good  reason,  forewarned  him ;  and,  after  % 
storm,  less  damaging  to  the  invaders  than 
to  the  British  fleet,  the  din  of  preparation 
for  a  descent  upon  England  oiea  a^ay, 
when  it  had  served  the  usual  purpose  of 
false  alarms.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  conduct  of  Charles  was  dictated  by  i^ 
prudence  beyond  his  years ;  and  instead  of 
either  relying  upon  the  hollow  promises  of 
Louis,  or  of  manifesting  a  pique  he  could 
not  but  feel,  he  turned  to  good  account 
the  remissness  of  France  in  his  behalf, 
by  givinff  out  that  it  was  not  on  foreign 
aid  he  rdied  for  his  restoration.  During 
the  sixteen  months  he  spent  at  Grave- 
liness  and  in  Parb  he  never  went  to 
Court,  avoided  all  unnecessary  display 
and  appeared  in  public  exclusively  with 
Englisn,  Scotch,  or  Irishmen.  This  ays* 
tern  quicklv  reached  Great  Britain  through 
Ernies  and  mends,  where  it  at  once  calmed 
the  suspicions  of  the  government  and  grati- 
fied the  feelings  of  the  Jacobites. 

But  idthough  the  abortive  armaments  of 
Dunkirk  and  Brest  had  served  their  end, 
by  raising  merely  the  panic  of  an  invasion, 
Charles  Edwa^  had  no  intention  of  letting 
himself  be  the  cat's-paw,  anc.  his  British 
partisans  the  dupes  ot  sndi  selfish  and  hot* 
k)w  polioy.  Upon  their  loyalty  and  hit 
own  ener^^  he  resolved  to  cast  the  hasard ; 
and,  singTe-handed,  to  dare  the  conquest 
of   a   kingdom    which  he    believed   de* 
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voted  to  his  cause.  After  above  a  year 
spent  in  arranging  the  machinery  requisite 
for  the  enterprise,  with  a  circumspection 
which  defied  detection,  he  decided  upon 
sailing  for  Scotland.  In  the  small  and 
secluded  harbour  of  St.  Nazaire,  near  the 
estuary  of  the  Loire,  there  lay  snugly  a 
sloop-of-war,  carrying  18  guns,  chartered 
in  the  name  of  one  Walsh,  an  Irish  gentle- 
man. Thither  the  Prince  secretly  repaired 
with  seven  trusty  comrades,  who,  "  in  full 
reliance  on  their  own  bravery  and  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  embarked  to  overthrow  one 
of  the  most  important  sovereiffnties  of 
Europe."  About  the  middle  of  Jmy,  1745, 
they  sailed  from  Belleisle,  along  with  a 
French  frigate,  which,  without  any  appa- 
rent concert  with  the  sloop,  had  private 
orders  to  precede  her,  and  look  to  her 
safety.  To  this  precaution  the  Prince's 
escape  was  probably  owing ;  for  having 
fallen  in  with  an  English  convoy  off  the 
Irish  coast,  the  French  frigate  fought  the 
enemy's  ship-of-war  for  seven  hours,  whilst 
the  sloop  bore  away  for  the  Hebrides, 
where  she  landed  the  adventurers,  after 
%  passage  of  eighteen  days. 

With  authorities  at  hand,  more  accurate, 
ample,  and  reoent,  as  to  the  conduct  and 
incidents  of  the  rebellion  of  1745-6,  we 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  Cordara, 
which  however  give,  on  the  whole,  a  suffi- 
cient account  of  what  he  undertook  to  nar- 
rate. A  few  passages  may,  however,  in- 
terest our  readers. 

"The  mountaineers  in  Scotland,  called  High- 
landers, are  a  fierce  race,  possessing  extraordinary 
vigour  of  body,  and  by  nature  and  habit  apt  for 
war.  They  dwell  chiefly  on  lofty  and  rocky 
ridges,  in  a  country  broken  up  by  alternate  moun- 
tain ranges  and  ravines.  Tbey  for  the  most  part 
subsist  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  descending  at 
proper  seasons  to  cultivate  the  lower  valleys, 
whose  rich  and  fair  fields  yield  copious  crops  oi 
wheat,  rice  (!)  and  other  ^rain.  Manj,  however, 
spend  their  lives  in  hunting,  for  which  the  nu- 
merous and  generally  well- wooded  hill-tracts  ofiisr 
n  facility ;  tbey  eat  the  flesh  and  sell  profita- 
e  skins  of  the  wild  animala  They  speak 
a  peculiar  language  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  Irish,  and  know  nothing  of  the  low-country 
dialect.  Their  garb  is  of  the  simplest ;  no  breeches 
nor  stockings  like  ours,  nor  any  long  cloaks,  but  a 
sort  of  cassock,  tight  to  the  waist,  a  short  mantle 
on  the  shouiuers  as  a  protection  from  cold,  a  pair 
of  bieeobes  on  the  thighs  for  aers  decency,  such 
as  our  running  couriers  long  ago  used,  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  legs  and  feet  a  pair  of  sandals, 
as  all  their  chausture ;  in  other  respects  they  are 
unclad,  and  thus  are  unembarrassed  in  their  move- 
ments and  agile  in  running.    They  wear  on  their 


heads  a  light  woven  bonnet,  and  seldom  cut  their 
hair.  In  war,  besides  guns,  they  use  a  peculiar 
sort  of  long  swords,  which  they  manage  with 
great  dexterity.  The  nation  is  divided  into  many 
clans,  and  these  again  into  many  families.  Each 
clan  boasts  itself  descended  from  some  founder 
of  Irish  extraction.  Refusing  alliances  with 
strangers  they  intermarry  top^elher,  whereby  every 
clan  becomes  like  one  great  family,  which,  thon?a 
split  into  various  branches,  all  comes  from  the 
same  stock  without  admixture  of  blood ;  and  to 
this  they  specially  attend.  £ach  of  these  has  a 
Chief,  revered  by  all  as  a  father,  to  whom  all 
public  and  private  matters  are  referred.  They  are 
most  strict  in  the  observance  of  friendship  and 
hospitality,  and  above  all  things  abhor  dissimula- 
tion and  fraud;  they  avenge  to  the  death  any 
oflence,  and  are  prompt  in  such  retribution." 

There  was  much  in  the  character  of 
Charles  Edward  to  captivate  and  retain 
the  affections  of  such  a  people.  Struck 
with  a  costume  so  adapted  to  the  active 
and  hardy  life  in  which  he  delighted,  and 
so  convenient  for  such  a  campaign  as  he 
was  about  to  encounter,  he  at  once  donned 
''  the  ffarb  of  old  Gaul,"  and  never  laid  it 
aside  during  his  expedition.  The  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  clansmen  by  his  well- 
judged  compliment  was  quickly  ripened  by 
the  charm  of  his  popular  manners  and  un- 
failing good  humour.  Familiarly  accost- 
ing his  comrades  by  name,  he  had  ever  an 
encouraging  word  ready  for  any  emergency ; 
and  despising  such  luxuries  as  were  attaina- 
ble, he  shared  all  hardships  with  the 
soldierv,  marching  among  them  on  foot, 
through  heat  and  cald,  fen  and  forest, 
tempest  and  torrent— eating  their  coarse 
fooo,  sleeping  under  their  tents  or  bivouack- 
ing in  his  plaid  upon  the  ground.  One 
trait  mentioned  by  Cordara  has  also,  we 
think,  been  recorded  bv  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
'^  While  his  court,  at  ElcUnburgh,  was  graced 
by  many  bright  eyes  and  winning  smiles, 
an  impertinent  chamberlain  expressed  sur- 
prise to  the  Prince  at  his  inoifference  to 
the  charms  around  him.  Beckoning  to  a 
gigantic  Highlander  who  stood  near, 
Charles  stroked  his  beard,  and  toying  with 
his  bristly  cheeks  and  din,  exclaimed : — 
'  Such  are  the  damsels  to  whom  I  have  now 
to  make  love ;  one  such  is  worth  more  to 
me  than  all  the  beauties  in  the  world !'  Yet 
among  his  many  fine  (qualities  none  was 
more  highly  appreciated,  or  of  spreater  ser- 
vice to  his  cause,  than  the  mooeration  he 
displayed  in  prosperity,  and  the  mercy 
which  mingled  with  his  victories.*' 

In  various  allusions  to  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  our  Jesuit  drops  the  silver  pen  of  his 
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order,  and  dipping  the  goose-quill  into  an- 1 
'  dilated  gall,  emulates  the  elaborate  Bill- 
lins^te  wherewith  pontiffis  once  were  wont, 
in  their  monitories  and  bulls,  to  bespatter 
rebels,  temporal  or  spiritual,  and  which 
was  most  liberally  bandied  back  upon  them 
from  beyond  the  Tweed. 

'*  £(lward*s  only  opponents  were  the  Calvin iat 
preachers,  who  noways  dissembled  how  irksome 
bis  presence  was  to  them.  Abhorring  the  name 
of  Catholic,  stupidly  infuriated  against  the  Romish 
church,  they  could  not  tolerate  a  Prince  bom  and 
bred  in  Rome ;  and,  mortally  haling  him  them- 
selves, they  conscientiously  concluded  that  they 
most  be  perpetually  hateful  to  bun.  Against  an 
armed  conqueior  they  dared  not  move,  but  they 
muttered  and  fretted  in  secret,  and  grumbled  as  if 
their  devotional  exercises  were  about  to  be  sup- 
pressed. In  order  to  get  rid  of  such  rancour,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  conciliate  a  turbulent  and  fac- 
tbns crew,  Edward  announced,  on  the  very  day 
of  his  arrival  in  Edinbui|^h,  that,  under  the  new 
govern mentf  every  one  should  be  free  to  profess 
me  religion  mrst  to  his  fancy ;  and  at  the  same 
time  made  proclamation  that  meanwhile  there 
should  be  no  interruption  of  the  usual  worship  and 
sermons,  but  that,  until  the  war  should  be  ended, 
Sovereigiks  should  be  prayed  for  only  generally, 
and  not  by  name.  This  order,  however,  did  no 
good ;  for  next  day,  when  at  the  sound  of  the  hells 
the  churches  filled,  net  one  of  the  ministers  came 
forth  to  preach,  having  all  fled  or  concealed  them- 
selves, leaving  their  pulpits  mute  until  the  city 
returned  under  the  rate  of  King  Geoige.  Thus 
did  that  wretched  rabble,  too  cowardly  to  stir  up 
the  people  by  words,^  betray  their  occult  rage  by  a 
base  and  obstinate  silence.** 

Indeed  one  of  the  nost  notable  srmp- 
toms  of  the  restoration  of  the  formevregime 
some  weeks  later  wM| 

**  that  the  Calvinist  ministers  and  preachers,  who 
had  fill  now  entitei^  avoided  appearing  in  public, 
crept  forth  from  their  holes  like  hewildereil  crea- 
tures, and  in  all  their  churches  and  conventicles 
resumed  their  rhetoric  vrith  an  insensate  fury,  that 
seemed  in  a  single  day  to  make  up  for  the  silence 
of  months.** 

Our  author,  while  strosgly  exposing  the 
perfidy  of  France  in  promising  snocours 
whidi  were  never  sent,  seems  in  a  great 
measure  to  attribute  tho  failure  of  the  kt- 
suirection  to  that  eause,  as  the  hopes  thus 
raised  among  the  followers  of  Charles  pre- 
vented their  reliance  solely  on  their  own 
exertions,  and  an  argument  was  afforded 
to  Murray,  and  others  of  the  less  dashing 
leaders,  for  adopting  at  Derby  that  tempo- 
rising poliey  wmoh  unquestionably  saori- 
fi<Mid  their  onl^  ohance  of  suooess.  That 
^^  it  would  have  been  better  for  Uie  Staart 


cause,  as  well  as  for  the  honour  of  Louis, 
that  aid  should  never  have  been  promised, 
than  that  it  should  have  been  faithlessly 
withheld,"  is  a  mere  truism  ;  but  the  dis- 
organised state  of  the  Chevalier^s  force,  the 
jealousies  of  the  clans,  and  the  coldness  of 
the  English  Jacobites,  were  assuredly  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  retreat^  though  not 
one  of  them  is  alluded  to  by  Father  Cor- 
dara.  The  tone  adopted  by  the  Prinoe  re- 
garding foreign  support  was  uniformlv  that 
of  a  patriot  and  a  hero,  who  had  boldly- 
thrown  himself  with  a  handful  of  friends 
upon  the  shores  of  his  father-land,  to  win^ 
by  the  favour  of  its  people  alone,  the  erown 
to  which  he  asserted  a  right ;  and  the  mer- 
cenary bands  of  many  nations  sent  against 
him  by  the  English  government  afibrded  a 
contrast  to  the  native  troops  who  marched 
under  his  own  banner,  of  which  in  his  pro- 
clamations he  failed  not  to  make  skilful 
use.  The  retreat  from  Derby  was  against 
his  earnest  desire  an^  protest.  From  that 
moment  the  prestige  of  success  was  gone, 
and  the  rebellion,  which  had  frightened 
London  from  its  propriety,  became  at  once 
an  insignificant  risuig>,  procrastinated  only' 
by  the  inexplicable  stupidity  of  the  governr 
ment,  and  disgraceful  inefficiency  of  their 
officers. 

We  shall  not  dweH  upon  these  blunders, 
and  the  struggles  by  whi^  they  were  vainly 
combated;  nor  shaH  we  follow  the  out- 
lawed Prince  in  his  island  lurkings,  of 
whi<^  this  volume  presents  a  spirited  and 

fenerally  correct  aoeovnt.  The  Duke 
Earl)  of  Perth  and  Lord  Eldio might  have 
smiled  to  find  themselves  writtoi  down  in 
sober  history  as  Pert  and  Elk  ;  but  the  im 
becility  of  VVade  and  the  cowardice  of  Gar- 
diner's dragoons  will  nat  escape  the  con- 
tempt of  Cordara's  readers,  thougk  under 
the  nonu  de  guerre  of  Wat  and  Gartneriana. 
It  was  to  the  devotion  and  energy  of 
Sheridan,  with  whom  the  reader  has  already 
become  acquainted  in  Italy,  that  the  wan- 
derer at  length  owed  his  escape.  For  some 
weeks  the  companion  of  his  master'ii  con- 
cealment, and  dismissed  only  when  the 
Prince  was  obl^d  to  assume  a  female  dis- 
guise, Sheridan  had  the  good  luck  to  reach 
Flanders,  from  whenee  1m  hurried  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  demandii^  an  audience  of 
Louis,  so  powerfully  represented  the  dread- 
ful situation  of  Charles  Edward,  that  two 
armed  vessels  were  at  once  placed  at  his 
disposal  for  the  rescue.  About  the  middle 
of  August,  1746,  they  sailed  from  St. 
Malo,  with  a  number  of  Jacobites  on  board, 
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eldlled  in  all  the  hiding-places  of  the  He- 
brides. After  sixteen  days  spent  in  piinute 
search,  the  Prince  was  discovered  in  the 
heart  of  Lochaber,  squalid,  emaciated,  and 
in  rags,  from  twenty  weeks  of  incessant 
anxiety  and  indescribable  hardships ;  and 
thence  in  six  days  he  reached  Arisaig,  where 
the  ships  watted.  His  mission  thus  hap- 
pily completed,  the  commanding  officer 
would  haye  hastened  from  his  penloos  po- 
sition, but  no  argunent  could  induce  the 
Piinoe  to  embaris,  ere  all  those  ef  his  fol- 
lowers, whose  haunts  were  known  to  him, 
had  assembled,  in  obediemce  to  a  summons 
sent  by  him  in  evevY  direction.  At  leagth 
thej  mustered,  to  the  mumber  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-twe  of  all  ranks,  ^^  the  me- 
lancholy wreck  of  a  toe  fatal  campaign. '^ 
After  seeing  them  one  by  one  on  boara,  he 
sprang  the  last  into  the  boat,  and,  '^  as  a 
fayouring  breei e  carried  the  vessels  rapidly 
OIL  their  course,  he  saie  gazing  fixedly  on 
his  ungrateful  land,  without  uttering  an  ac- 
cent of  indignation  or  of  grief."  0«  the 
29th  of  September  he  landed  at  Rosooff,  in 
Brittany,  and  ^^  after  offering  thanks  from 
his  inmost  heart  to  God,  his  comrades  and 
his  friends,"  hurried  to  Paris.  There  he 
had  the  joy  of  embracing  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  there  too,  after  being  to  court  and 
city  the  idol  of  the  passing  hour,  he  had 
ere  long  one  further  instance  of  Bourbon 
baseness, — a  new  proof  of  popular  caprice. 
Would  that  the  life  of  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  had  closed  here,  where  Cordara  has 
left  it,  and  that  his  biographer  could  con- 
clude with  the  touching  sentiment  of  Vol- 
taire, *^  let  the  man,  who  in  private  station 
groans  over  his  light  misfortunes,  con- 
template those  of  this  Prinee  and  of  his 
ancestors."  The  blight  which  nipped  his 
early  prospects  cankered  his  moral  constitu- 
tion. Of  all  the  gracious  and  noble  traits 
of  his  youthful  character,  not  one  long  sur- 
vived his  ill-starred  expedition. 

<'  Forsaken  first  by  fortune,  a  lot  sufficiently 
cruel,  be  wis  thereafter  far  more  deplorably  aban- 
don^ by  himself.  Ever  lamenting  his  exclusion 
from  the  command  of  nations,  be  renounced  for 
himself  domestic  happiness  and  civic  reputation. 
Married  late  in  life  to  one  whom  he  rendered  so 
wretched  that  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany 
was  obliged  to  separate  them,  be  losttbe  control  oif 
Mason  over  his  own  actions,  and  with  it  the  rmrd 
and  even  the  pity  of  mankind.  Alas!  now 
changed  from  the  handsome  and  engaging  Edward 
of  twenty-lour,  wben  dragging  oat  a  wretched  age 
in  misery  and  under  constraint  V^ltal,  Editor't 
Dtdioationf  pp.  6,  7. 


The  hint  of  insanity  in  these  lines  is  not 
sustained  by  any  sufficient  evidence.  The 
brutalized  condition  of  the  Count  of  AU 
bany^s  advanced  life  was  wholly,  we  sup- 
pose, the  effect  of  liquors,  his  gross  and  un- 
restrained indulgence  in  which  has  been 
with  much  probability  attributed  to  the 
hardships  and  habits  of  his  anxious  wan- 
derings after  the  catastrophe  at  Culloden. 
His  debauchery  became  at  length  dreadful. 
To  use  the  words  of  an  aged  servant  of  the 
Cardinal  who  remembered  him  well,  ^^  no 
street-porter  could  equal  him."  His  usual 
after-dinner  allowance  was  six  bottles  of 
strong  foreign  wines,  and  '^  he  seldom  missed 
being  drunk  twice  a  day." 

Some  recent  researches  among  the  Mala- 
testa  papers  enable  us  to  add  a  few  melan* 
choly  traits  of  the  closing  seenes.  His 
marriage  to  Prinoesa  Louisa  of  Stolberg 
Guedem,  which  was  celebrated  at  Macerata 
in  1772,  soon  turaed  out  wretdied,  from 
mutual  faults.  Disffusted  by  his  besotted 
person  and  habits,  Ae  sought  solace  in  the 
company  of  a  younger  and  more  congenial 
admirer.  The  fashion  of  Italy  authorised 
her  Haiion  with  Count  Alfieri,  and  her  hus- 
band probablv  saw  it  with  indifference ;  but 
Cardinal  Yorx,  himself  a  serupulous  model 
of  moral  propriety,  interfered  to  repress  a 
scandal  whidi  was  in  his  eyes  the  consum- 
mation of  his  family's  downfall.  His  efforts 
and  his  indignation  were  however  alike  un- 
availing, and  a  separation  was  the  natural 
issue  of  the  ill-starred  union. 

On  the  7th  of  Januanr,  1788,  the  fine 
constitition  of  Charles  Edward  sank  under 
his  protracted  excesses.  Successive  apo- 
plectic and  epileptic  seisures  affected  nis 
brain.  On  the  27th  one  side  became  para- 
lysed, and  he  lost  his  speech ;  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  31st  life  was  extinct.  •  His  last 
hours  were  tended  by  the  only  being  for 
whom  his  heart  appears  to  have  retained 
any  warmth.  Charlotte,  his  daughter  by 
Clementina  Walkinshaw,  of  Barrowfield,  in 
Lanarkshire,  whom  by  vain  acts  of  a  vidon- 
ary  sovereignty  he  had  lentimised  and 
created  Dudiess  of  Albany,  then  resided  in 
his  palace,  and  closed  his  eyes.  The  Oair- 
dinal  oould  feel  but  little  personal  grief  for 
the  loss  of  a  brother  from  whom  he  had  been 
much  estranged  since  those  better  days 
which  the  narrative  of  Cordara  has  enabled 
us  to  place  before  our  readers ;  but  he  was 
deeply  sensible  of  the  duty  that  devolved 
upon  him,  of  suitably  honouring  tiie  demise 
of  one  in  whose  tomb  terminated  all  lu^ 
of  ooniiBuing  his  proverbially  luckless  liiie. 
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His  father  and  mother,  treated  as  Sove- 
reigns bj  successive  pontiffs,  and  by  all  the 
Romanist  courts  of  Europe,  had  been  in- 
terred with  royal  honours;  but  as  no- such 
recognition  had  ever  been  accorded  to  their 
heir  whilst  living,  it  would  have  been  a 
farc3  to  demand  it  for  his  remains.  The 
Cardinal  could  neither  attempt  in  Rome  a 
ceremonial  unauthorized  by  the  government, 
nor  make  up  his  mind  to  bury  his  brother 
as  less  than  a  king ;  but  from  this  dilemma 
an  escape  was  offered  by  his  episcopal  juris- 
diction, and  the  pallium  of  Frascati  ex- 
tended its  protection  over  a  British  crown. 

In  conformity  with  this^^xpedient,  the 
cathedral  of  that  little  town  became  the 
soene  of  that  pageantry  which  would  not 
have  been  sanctioned  on  any  other  stage, 
and  the  observances  in  the  Muti  Palace 
were  limited  to  devotional  formalities  which 
did  not  hazard  any  rebuke  from  the  govern- 
ment. These  consisted  in  the  erection  of 
six  altars  in  the  antechamber,  where  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  masses  were  perform- 
ed during  .thirty  hours  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  demise,  each  costing  aboxtt 
eighteen  pence.  The  office  of  the  dead 
was  meanwhile  chanted  by  the  Mendicant 
orders,  the  Irish  Franciscans  of  St.  Isidoro 
alone  being  permitted  access  to  the  cham- 
ber of  death.  Extensive  disease  was  de- 
tected by  a  post-mortem  examinationi,  both 
in  the  heart  and  the  brain,  and  after  a  cast 
had  been  taken  from  the  face,  the  body 
was  embalmed,  and  coffined  in  full  dress, 
with  the  George  and  St.  Andrew  in  pinch- 
beck. An  inscription  was  prepared  in  lead 
with  Carolus  III.  Magnje  Britani^ia 
Rex,  and  a  wooden  crown  and  sceptre  were 
carved  and  gilt ;  but  by  one  of  those  steps 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  so  fre- 
quent in  the  Stuart  annals,  the  former^ 
rrom  deference  to  the  Papal  Court,  was 
placed  under  the  coffin-lid,  and  the  latter 
were  carefully  hidden  in  cotton-wadding. 
The  remains  were  privately  transported  in 
a  horse-litter  to  Frascati,  where  their  in- 
cognito was  succeeded  by  scarcely  less 
humbling  honoors.  The  notarial  instruiaent, 
taken  on  their  reception  there,  no  longer 
indeed  passed  over  the  gauds  of  sovereignty 
nnnoticad,  as  had  been  done  in  that  drawn 
up  at  the  Muti  Palace  :  the  apparatus  and 
solemnities  in  the  cathedral  were  even  con- 
ducted with  many  royal  forms,  but  the  show 
was  shorn  of  re^^  splendour  by  the  Cardi- 
nal^s  circumscribed  means.  Around  the 
lofty  catafalque  there  burned  a  hundred 
and    twcnty-fonr   largo  wfK  Ug^;    the 
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walls  and  chapels  were  draped  in  black 
cloth,  trimmed  with  tawdry  gilding,  and 
hung  with  appropiiato  Scriptural  texts  ; 
the  church  was  crowded  by  curious  .specta- 
tors generally  in  mourning,  including  many 
English.  The  funeral  service  of  the  first 
day  was  succeeded  by  the  entombment  on 
the  second,  and  concluded  by  a  requiem  on 
the  third ;  but  several  weeks  elapsed  ere 
the  body  was  placed  in  a  lofty  niche  as  its 
provisional  resting- place,  whence  it  was 
subsequently  transported  to  the  crypt  of 
St.  Peter^s.  Among  the  tributes  to  the 
Prince's  memory,  dictated  by  condolenoe 
with  the  living  or  flattery  of  the  dead,  were 
these  touching  lines : — 

**  Di  Carlo  il  freddo  coore 

Quests  brev'  oma  serra : 
Figiio  del  terzo  Giacoino» 

Si);nor  del  Inghil terra. 
Fuori  I'el  regno  patrio 

A  lui  chi  tomba  diede  ? 
Infidella  di  po{K)lo, 

Integrita  di  fede.*^ 

It  is  needless  to  linger  upon  the  formal 
intimation  of  the  Prinze's  death  communi- 
cated to  friendly  courts,  and  the  protests 
regarding  his  own  rights  disseminated  in 
various  languages  and  quarters  by  the  Car- 
dinal. The  only  response  noticed  in  his 
diary  was  that  by  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Pius 
VI. ;  though  sufficiently  guarded  in  terms, 
he  fondly  caught  at  it  as  a  quasi  recognition 
of  claims  which  he  seems  to  have  put  for- 
ward rather  from  conscience  thaa  ftmbittion. 

**Tothe  Lord  i^ardtnal  Negrone^  Pro-datorio, 

•*  From  the  Vatican^  \stFtbniary,  1788, 

"  Most  obliging  Is  the  aHention  rendered  to  us 
through  your  means  by  the  Lord  Cardinal  Duke 
oi  York,  in  commnnicatiag  to  us  before  any  one 
else  the  Prutest  made  by  him  on  the  27tb  of  Jan- 
wary,  1784,  for  which  yoii  will  return  him  lively 
thanks  in  owr  name.  Having  read  that  protest, 
we  have  found  it  moderate  and  prudent,  and  have 
therefore  aothing  to  say  against  it.  At  the  same 
time  you  will  add  our  condolence  on  the  lo9s  of 
his  elder  brothev,  for  ^rhnm  we  f>hall  not  cense  to 
intercede.  And  meanwhile  we  very  heartily  give 
you  our  paternal  Aposlolic  benediciion.** 

The  will  of  Charles  Edward,  executed  in 
1784,  left  everything  to  his  daughter  the 
Dttchfiss  of  Albany,  burdened  only  with  the 
logaoy  of  a  piece  of  plate  to  the  Cardinal, 
and  with  annuities  to  his  attendant^ ;  that 
to  ofto  John  Stuart,  master  of  his  household, 
on  whom,  after  the  fashion  of  his  family, 
ho  had  bestowed  an  undue  faveurttisB,  being 
inconsiderately  large  in  his  narrow  tfroum^ 
»tanoe8.    The  m^a^s  of  Ihe  exilad  fiunily 
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at  this  period  may  be  gathered  from  a  Ta- 
riety  of  documents.  The  Prince  had  en- 
joyed an  income  from  funded  property  of 
1740/.  (half  of  which  was  however  assigned 
to  his  wife),  and  from  the  French  court  a 
life  pension  of  2400/.  The  Camera  Apos- 
tolica  paid  the  rent  of  the  Muti  palace, 
amounting  to  435/.,  and  his  palace  at  Flo- 
rence, sold  by  the  Duchess  after  his  death 
to  the  Duke  of  San  Clemente,  brought 
4345/.,  besides  2172/.  for  the  furniture. 
He  left  little  or  no  ready  money,  and 
■we  have  not  seen  any  estimate  of  the 
valuables  found  by  the  duchess  in  his  pala- 
ces ;  but  at  her  death,  within  two  years 
after  his,  her  jewels,  plate,  and  movables 
were  inventoried  at  26,740/.  She  gave 
over  to  the  Cardinal  the  crown  jewels, 
which  included  a  sceptre,  «  richly  enamel- 
led collar,  George,  -and  star  of  the  Garter, 
and  a  St.  Andrew's  ^sross,  all  brought  from 
England  by  James  II.  She  was  entitled  to 
a  reversion  of  400/.  a  year  from  her  father's 
French  pension,  and,  in  the  event  of  her 
surviving  the  Cardinal,  to  650/.  yearly  from 
the  Camera.  The  latter  provision  never 
fell  to  her,  but  her  land  nnde,  apprehen- 
sive that  the  charires  and  atinuities  upon 
her  succession  might  straiten  her  oircnm- 
stances,  not  only  gave  np  a  large  portion 
of  his  palace  at  the  Cancelleria  for  her  resi- 
dence, but  Mfligned  over  to  her  the  entire 
Allowance  of  2200/.  which  he  enjoyed  from 
the  Camera,  retuning  only  his  oenefices. 
On  her  deat^,  m  November,  1789,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  all  her  fertnne,  burdened  with  a 
pension  to  her  motheri  who  survived  to  ex- 
treme old  age  at  Fribourg  in  Switserland, 
as  Countess  of  Alberstroff 

The  Countess  of  Albany  (bom  Priucess  of 
Stolberg)  had,  under  her  deed  of  sepahition, 
the  above-named  sum  of  870/.  a  year, 
besides  her  pension  from  France  equal  to 
that  enjoyed  by  Charles  Edward  ;  but  her 
jointure,  which  was  originally  40,000  livres 
a  year,  had  been  reduced  to  half,  or  800/., 
by  a  compromise  with  her  husband.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  French 
Revolution  ere  long  sacQy  narrowed  her 
means,  and  those  of  the  amiable  Cardinal, 
not  only  from  the  confiscation  of  benefices 
and  Crown  pensions,  but  in  consequence  of 
much  of  the  funds  deaoendinff  to  his  Emi- 
nence from  Charles  Edwaim  having  been 
invested  in  that  distracted  country.  The 
proper  feeling  which  supplied  from  the  civil 
Hat  of  Georffc  III.  the  exigencies  of  the 
Cardinal  of  York's  dedininff  years,  and  the 
graceful  maaner  i«  whick  Ai  laai  and  most 


blameless  of  the  Stuart  line  received  and 
acknowledged  the  bounty  of  his  more  fortu- 
nate relations,  are  well  known  to  our  readers. 

The  Countess  of  Albany's  KaUan  with 
the  great  dramatist  of  modem  Italy  sub- 
sisted until  the  death  of  the  latter,  who 
left  her  his  property  and  manuscripts.  Ho 
was  succeeded  in  her  good  graces  by  Baron 
Fabre,  a  French  artist  of  some  repute,  and 
not  a  few  of  our  countrymen  who  visited 
Italy  during  the  first  years  of  the  peace  were 
received  in  her  palace  on  the  Aroo.  Her 
portrait  hangs  in  the  Florence  Gallery,  by 
the  hand  of  her  last  lover,  to  whom  she  left 
all  her  own  afll  Alfieri's  effects.  Some  of 
these  were  bequeathed  by  M.  Fabre  to 
Montpellier,  his  native  town,  together  with 
the  library  and  picture-gallery  which  there 
bear  his  name.  A  few  Stuart  remains  de- 
volved by  his  will,  with  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune,  upon  Signer  Santirelli,  a  weU- 
known  sculptor  at  Florence,  who  preserves 
with  jealous  care  the  large  seal  of  Prince 
Charles,  and  his  portrait  in  crayons,  with 
that  of  the  Countess,  taken  probably  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage.  In  his  heavy  bloated 
face,  blooming  under  a  flaxen  bob-wig,  it 
is  hard  to  trace  the  handsome  features  and 
winning  smile,  which  had  wiled  so  many  of 
our  great-grandmothers  from  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  house  of  Hanorer. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Stuart 
Papers,  that  long  accumulated  store  of 
documents  so  promising  as  historical  mate- 
rials, so  compromising  to  family  interests. 
The  Duchess  of  Almlny  having  sent  her 
chaplain.  Father  Waters,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  to  arrange  her  father's  succession  at 
Florence,  desired  him  to  make  over  the 
whole  archives  to  her  undo,  as  head  of  the 
family  and  representative  of  its  claims. 
This,  however.  Waters  omitted  to  do,  and 
after  her  death  they  remained  in  his  pos- 
session, with  the  Cardinal's  sanction. 
There  they  were  casually  seen  by  Sir  John 
Hippesley,  about  1794-5,  who  wrote  to 
Mr.  Burke,  and  by  him  the  matter  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (Greorge  IV.).  His  Royal  Highneas 
took  great  interest  in  the  papers,  and 
authorised  Sir  John  to  treat  for  their  pur- 
chase. This  was  efiected  in  1798,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annuity  of  50/.  to  Waters, 
which  the  latter  lived  only  a  few  months  to 
enjoy,  but  as  the  consent  of  Cardinal  Ycrk 
had  not  been  sought  in  the  transaction,  a 
pledge  of  secresy  during  his  life  was  an- 
nexed to  Ihe  transfer.  The  papers  were 
WMMrigiMd  to  the  ttHnk  Vioe-Consiil  al 
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Civita  Ve«ehi&y  to  await  the  aniyal  of  a 
frigate  in  which  they  were  to  be  shipped, 
but  that  town  having  meanwhile  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  their  removal  be- 
came impraeticable.  Signor  Bonelli,  an 
Italian  gentleman  resident  in  London,  was 
sent  out  to  attempt  their  recovery,  and  on 
reaching  Rome,  he  applied  to  the  Abbe 
Paul  Macpherson  of  the  Scotch  College. 
This  was  a  matter  of  much  Selicaoy,  no 
British  subject  being  then  permitted  by  the 
French  authorities  to  approach  the  coast. 
MacphersoUi  however,  contrived  to  obtain 
a  passport  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and,  having 
ascertained  from  the  Coi^l  where  the 
papers  lay,  he  applied  to  the  Commandant 
of  the  place  for  leave  to  search  among  them 
for  certain  docoments  required  in  a  litiga- 
tion in  Scotland.  The  Commandant  de- 
sired to  see  them,  and,  happening  to  take 
up  a  transcript  of  King  James  IL's  memoirs, 
exclaimed  that,  as  the  papers  seemed  of  no 
consequence,  having  oeen  already  pub- 
lished, the  Abbe'  might  dispose  of  them  as 
he  thought  fit.  Under  this  permission  they 
were  sent  to  Leghorn,  and  thence  shipped 
to  Algiers,  whence  they  reached  England. 

Another  mass  of  papers,  of  which  the 
larger  portion  consisted  of  correspondence 
and  documents  regarding  the  rebellions  of 
1715  and  '45,  belonged  to  Cardinal  York, 
and  remained  after  nis  death  in  the  hands 
of  his  executor,  Monsignor  Angelo  Cesarini. 
There  happened  in  1812  to  be  at  Rome 
one  Robert  Watson,  who  had  been  compro- 
mised in  London,  first  as  private  secretary 
to  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  subsequently 
as  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  Society, 
after  which  he  had  found  it  convenient  to 
live  abroad.  He  purchased  these  papers 
for  about  twenty  guineas,  and  fittea  up  a 
room  to  reoeive  them,  there  being  several 
cart-loads.  Having  made  great  boasting 
of  his  acquisition,  Ae  matter  reached  the 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  himself  a  co-executor  of 
the  Cardinal,  who  seised  the  papers  on  be- 
half of  the  Papal  government,  offering  to 
repay  Watson  all  his  outlay,  a  proposal 
whi<m  he  refused,  and  left  Rome,  after 
vainly  protesting  against  such  interference 
with  his  lawful  property.  In  November, 
1838,  he  hanged  himself  in  a  London 
tavern,  when  eighty-eight  years  of  age. 
Consalvi's  object  was  probably  to  possess 
himself  of  any  matter  tending  to  compro- 
mise the  Holy  See,  but  finding  the  seiiure 
very  useless  to  his  government,  he,  after 
the  war  was  over,  presented  the  papers  to 
the  Prinoe  Regent.    They  have  since  been 


drawn  upon  with  skill  and  good  effect  by 
Lord  Mahon,  and  many  extracts  from  them 
appeared  in  the  Appendix  of  Dr.  Brown's 
"  History  of  the  Highlands."  The  docu- 
ments which  we  have  quoted  as  '^  the  Mala- 
testa  papers^'  had  been  overlooked  when 
Watson^s  purchase  was  made,  and  have 
supplied  some  of  the  facts  which  we  now 
for  the  first  time  give  to  the  public. 

The  Cardinal's  executor,  to  whom  we 
have  more  than  once  referred,  was  appointed 
by  a  testamentary  deed  of  somewhat  mys- 
terious import,  the  original  of  which  we 
latelv  examined  at  Rome.  After  express- 
ing his  entire  confidence  in  Monsignor, 
afterwards  Cardinal,  Ercole  Consalvi — and 
in  the  Canon  Angelo  Cesarini,  Rector  of 
the  Seminary  at  Frascati,  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Mileto,  ^i  in  daily  intercourse 
with  whom  he  had  passed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  life," — he  declares  them  uni- 
versal heirs  of  his  whole  means,  effects,  and 
rights  tfi  trust f  ^^  having  specifically  confided 
to  them  his  precise  will  and  intention, 
both  as  to  the  heir  to  succeed  to  his  pro- 
perty, and  as  to  the  legacies  payable  from 
it :"  he  further  declares  that  his  trustees 
^'  shiU  be  quite  free  fiilly  or  partially  to 
publish  and  explain  the  instructions  oas- 
fided  to  them,  now  and  when  they  liiink 
right,  without  any  obligation  to  manifest 
these  until  it  shall  seem  to  them  fitting  so 
to  do ;"  and  that  ^^  should  any  individual  or 
sovereign  attempt,  under  whatever  pretext, 
to  constrain  them  on  this  point,  the  whole 
inheritance  shall  thereby  «t  once  absolutely 
devolve  upon  them  as  their  own."  The 
deed,  in  conclusion,  renews  his  protest  of 
1784,  in  favour  of  the  nearest  lawfiil  heir 
of  his  pretensions  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, to  whom  he  also  formally  transmits 
his  royal  rights.  It  was  dated  the  2d  of 
July,  1790,  and  registered  at  Rome  in  1810. 
An  unsigned  draft  of  a  similar  deed,  without 
date,  but  evidently  posterior,  which  was 
found  among  the  Malatesta  papers,  omits 
the  name  of  Consalvi,  and  adds  that  the 
extensive  losses,  both  of  funded  property 
and  valuables,  suffered  by  the  testator  in 
the  revolution  at  Rome,  as  well  as  the  sacri- 
fices of  money  and  jewels  previously  made 
by  him,  at  the  Pope's  request,  towards  the 
support  of  the  Holy  See,  obliged  him  to 
forego  many  of  the  dispositions  he  had  at 
heart,  for  the  benefit  of  his  attendants  and 
friends.  The  political  adherents  of  his 
family  had  gradually  thinned  away ;  many 
of  them  had  made  their  peace  with  the 
Eni^iA  Government,  and  nearly  all  the 
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rest  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;  indeed, 
no  British  name  appears  in  a  list  of  his 
household  dated  17y9. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Cardinal's 
real  property  consisted  of  land  in  Mexico, 
and  in  1808  his  acting  executor  Cesarini 
made  a  formal  memorandum  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  had  been  verbally  given  him, 
and  scaled  it  up  with  orders  that  it  should 
not  bd  opened  until  the  Countess  of  Al- 
bany's death  had  taken  place,  and  until  the 
Mexican  estates  should  be  realized.  But 
these  having  been  confiscated  in  the  South 
American  revolution,  as  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, a  papal  rescript  was  some  years  after 
obtained,  authorizing  the  memorandum  to 
be  examined,  which  was  done  in  1831.  In 
it  the  Propaganda  Fide  of  Rome  was  de- 
clared heir  of  the  Cardinal's  whole  effects, 


with  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying the  income  in  aid  of  certain  foreign 
missions.  A  suit  was  therefore  instituted 
for  recovery  of  the  land  in  Mexico,  and 
was  lost,  an  offer  from  Duke  Torlonia  of 
C500/.  for  the  claims  in  dispute  having 
been  previously  refused  by  the  Propaganda. 
The  amount  realized  under  this  settlement 
has  not  been  stated,  but  there  are  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Cardinal's  latter 
years  which  render  it  probable  that  he  sur- 
vived most  of  the  heir-looms  of  his  house. 
Wo  have  already  recounted  the  fate  of  hie 
papers;  his  library  went  to  endow  his 
favourite  semi^pry  at  Frascati ;  his  remain- 
ing furniture,  plate,  and  family  relics  have 
been  gradually  absorbed  by  English  col- 
lectors at  Rome,  during  the  last  half  cen- 
I  tury. 


From  Ckaabcrt't  Bdiaborgk  Jomrasl. 
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"  Ye  wise,  secure  with  bars  of  brass 
The  double  doors  through  which  we  pass ; 
Forwicc  escaped,  back  to  our  cell 
No  avt  of  man  can  us  compel." 

Mri,  Barbauld'i  '  £nigma  on  WordaJ 

A  word  once  let  fall  cannot  be  brought  back  by 
a  chariot  and  six  horses. —  Chinen  Provab. 

It  was  in  a  pleasant  drp^wing-room,  open- 
ing on  to  a  lawn  and  flower-garden,  that  on 
a  pleasant  summer  evening  some  eight  or 
ten  friends  were  assembled  to  drink  tea. 
There  were  two  maiden  ladies  of  uncertain 
ages,  but  very  certain  fortunes ;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jessop — he  the  chief  apothecary 
of  Broomfield,  expecting  every  moment  to 
be  "  called  out  "  to  relieve  some  ill  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  and  rather  fearful  of  losing 
his  importance  should  no  such  catastrophe 
happen  ;  and  yet  in  his  heart  knowing  very 
well  that  he  should  enjoy  a  quiet  evening 
and  unbroken  rubber  of  whist  amazingly. 
Then  there  was  a  retired  officer,  a  middle- 
aged  bachelor,  who  tortured  a  flute,  and 
drew  from  it  excruciating  shrieks,  which, 
however,  he  called  an  accompaniment  to 
the  piano.  In  short,  it  was  just  one  of 
those  sociable  meetings  of  every-day  sort  of 
people    which,  in    a    sociable  place  like 


Broomfield,  are  occurring  somewhere  or 
other  every  night  in  the  year.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, the  host  was  the  principal  attorney  of 
the  place,  a  good  sort  of  man,  and  strictly 
honorable  in  his  profession ;  and  his  wife 
was  a  little  bustling  body,  fond  and  proud 
of  her  husband,  and  prodigiously  jealous 
of  new-comers,  who  might  take  away  his 
clients.  Indeed  so  very  mueh  interested 
was  she  in  all  things  that  could  aggrandise 
his  fortune,  that  she  was  rather  distrustful 
of  those  happy  acquaintances  who  kept  out 
of  law,  ana  could  find  nothing  in  whioh 
Mr.  Webster  might  help  them. 

Dora  Leigh,  the  youngest  of  the  party, 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  all.  She  was 
a  kind-hearted  girl,  of  one  or  two-and- 
twenty,  free  from  care,  and  full  of  health 
and  spirits.  With  deep  blue  eyes,  regular 
features,  and  a  profusion  of  rich  golden 
hair,  she  was  almost  pretty  enough  to  have 
set  up  for  a  ^^  Belle ;"  indeed,  now  that  her 
most  intimate  friend  the  beauty  of  Broom- 
field had  become  Mrs.  Fowler,  there  were 
many  who  were  inclined  to  promote  Dora 
by  a  sort  of  brevet  rank,  until  some  magni- 
ficent candidate  should  come  forward  to 
eclipse  her.  She  had  gained,  too,  some  lit- 
tle consequence  from  officiating  as  lmdeft> 
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maid  to  the  ci^vant  Grace  Sraythe;  and 
from  bein?r,  as  her  intimate  associate,  most 
certainly  lifted  into  a  highir  sphere  than 
that  .in  which  she  had  moved  before  ;  for 
the  portionlf^ss  beauty  had  married  as  the 
world  calls  "  well ;"  that  is  to  say  a  man  of 
large  fortune,  and  of  good  family.  But  she 
had  married  well  in  a  much  better  sense, 
Mr.  Fowler  being  a  high-mind  ^d  man  end 
foil  of  generous  feelings.  He  was  conside- 
rably older  than  his  'wife,  she  being  about 
Dora's  age,  and  he  just  forty ;  but  a  dis- 
parity of  this  sort  often  proves  of  very 
little  consequence,  when  characters  and 
tastes  are  congenial.  Perhaps,  with  a  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  nature  like  that  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  it  had  the  effect  of  making  him 
more  devoted,  more  attentive,  more 
thoughtful  and  watchful  over  her  happiness 
than  a  younger  husband  might  have  proved  ; 
for  he  felt  a  sort  of  gratitude  to  her  for  be- 
stowing her  young  and  warm  affections  on 
him  in  preference  to  some  more  outwardly 
attractive  rivals.  But  necessary  as  it  is, 
this  has  been  a  long  digression  from  Mrs. 
Webster's  tea-party,  where,  to  own  the 
truth,  a  sort  of  gossip  was  going  on,  which 
now  and  then  passed  the  boundary-line, 
and  merged  into  scandal. 

"  A  fine  house,  you  know,  don't  make 
happioees,"  said  one  of  the  party ;  ^'  and  1 
cannot  bat  think  Grace  Smythe  must  have 
liked  some  of  her  younger  admirers  better 
than  that  serious- looking  middle-aged  man. 
By  the  way,  I  wonder  she  don't  make  him 
dye  his  hair  ;  I  could  not  but  notice  at 
church  last  Sunday  how  grey  he  has 
grown. 

Dora  laughed.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Fowler, 
the  very  personification,  in  her  eyes,  of 
tmth  and  intelligence,  dying  his  hair,  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  mind  as  irresistably 
ludicrous.  ^ 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  ?''  said  one  of  the 
maiden  ladies,  pulling  her  cap  forward  by 
an  instinct  which  thus  betrayed  the  secret 
she  was  anxious  to  keep. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  replied  Dora,  "  that  if 
Mr.  Fowler  should  stand  for  Broomfiold  at 
the  next  election,  as  there  is  some  talk  of 
his  doing,  and  meanwhib  were  to  dye  his 
hair,  what  a  jest  it  would  be  in  the  mouths 
of  his  opponents.  And  as  for  Grace  liking 
her  younger  admirers  better  than  Mr. 
Fowler,  she  would  have  married  one  of 
them  if  she  had." 

^^  Ah,  if  she  could ;  but  perhaps  though 
they  fluttered  about  her,  th3y  did  not  pro- 
pose." 


"  Indeed  but  they  did  ;  some  of  them,  / 
ibioM?,"  replied  Dora  warmly ;  '*  though 
Grac3  was  much  too  generous  to  boast 
of  such  things.  Besides,  she  would  have 
had  many  more  offers  if  she  had  been  heart- 
less enous^h  to  lead  her  admirers  on  for  the 
mere  triumph  of  refusing  them.  It  is  not 
because  people  don't  talk  of  their  lovers 
that  they  have  them  not ;  and  Grace  was  one 
who  never  made  a  boast  of  her  conquests. 

*'  And  much  to  her  credit,"  chimed  in  the 
bachelor  major. 

Dora's  emphatic  "  I  know"  had  impressed 
her  hearers  with  the  conviction  that  she 
was  entirely  in  Mrs.  Fowler's  confidence. 
This  was  quite  true  ;  they  had  been  like 
sisters  from  childhood,  and  had  shared  with 
each  other  the  thousand-and-one  secrets  and 
mysteries  which  young  girls  for  the  most 
part  create  out  of  the  most  harmless  noth- 
in^s.  In  a  recent  instance,  however,  this 
confidence  had  assumed  a  graver  and  less 
innocent  character  ;  for  Grace  had  had  the 
weakness  or  fondness  to  betray  to  her 
friend  a  circumstance  which  her  husband 
had  related  to  her,  the  concealment  of 
which  was  conducive  to  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  mind  of  more  than  one  indi- 
vidual. It  is  true  that  its  publicity  could 
not  affect  the  lives,  property,  or  character 
of  the  living;  but  it  would  be  attended 
with  very  painful  results  nevertheless. 

*'  It  must  be  very  disagreeable,"  said  Mrs. 
Jessop,  still  pursuing  the  discourse  about 
the  absent — *'  it  must  be  very  disagreeable 
to  Mrs.  Fowler,  I  should  think,  to  have 
her  husband's  niece  constantly  residing  with 
them." 

"  My  dear,"  interposed  her  spouse,  **  no 
other  home  would  be  so  proper  for  Miss 
Danvers,  I  think. 

"  She  is  very  amiable,  I  believe  .^"  return- 
ed the  lady  interrogatively,  and  appealing 
by  a  look  to  Dora,  who  found  herself  re- 
ferred to  as  an  authority,  and  was  not  quite 
insensible  to  the  consequence  she  had  de- 
rived. 

"  Very  amiable  indeed,"  she  replied ; 
and  as  clever  as  she  is  kind  and  good. 

"  And  ridh  !"  exclaimed  another.  "  They 
say  she  will  have  twenty  thousand  pounds 
when  she  is  of  age." 

"  Not  quite  so  much  as  that."  And  Dora, 
unconsciously  to  herself,  spoke  with  tha  air 
of  one  who  could  give  very  exact  informa- 
tion if  she  chose. 

"  I  never  could  understand  why  my  hus- 
band was  not  allowed  to  make  Mrs.  Dan- 
vers' will,"  exclaimed  the  hostess,  who  was 
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busy  at  the  tea-table,  ahd  had  alternated  a 
few  interjectional  remarks  on  the  Fowlers, 
with  inquiries  of  her  guests  touching  their 
predilections  for  green  tea  or  black.  "  Mr. 
Webster  has  made  Mr.  Fowler's  own  will, 
and  transacted  his  most  private  business. 
The  idea  of  taking  his  sister  up  to  London 
in  her  weak  state  of  health,  not  three 
months  before  her  death,  and  arranging  all 
her  affairs  with  a  London  lawyer  seemed  to 
me  very  ridiculous." 

^'  People  little  know  what  a  good  reason 
there  was  for  that  proceeding,"  said  Dora, 
in  a  low  voice  to  Mrs.  Jessop,  who  sat  next 
her. 

'*  Indeed  !  A  secret  ?"  responded  the 
lady  in  a  whisper.  '^  Well,  1  have  heard  as 
much." 

"  Have  you  really  r" 

"  Oh,  long  ago— I  forget  the  particulars." 

^  Then  I  must  not  refresh  your  memory, 
though  I  know  all  about  it,"  the  thoughtless 
girl  could  not  forbear  adding. 

Oh,  Dora,  Dora,  beware  the  petty  pride 
of  boasting  that  a  confidence  has  been 
placed  In  you  !  You  are  caught  in  the  net 
of  an  artful  woman,  who  laughs  in  her 
sleeve  to  think  how  easily  you  are  deceived, 
and  who  never  heard  that  a  word  of  mystery 
was  attached  to  Mrs.  Danvers  or  her 
daughter,  till  your  pride  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  you  betrayed  that  you  were  un- 
worthy of  it. 

^^  What  do  you  say  to  a  walk  in  the  gar- 
den r"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jessop  so  soon  as 
the  tea  equipage  was  removed.  The  pro- 
position was  voted  an  excellent  one.  The 
drawing-room  opened  to  a  verandah,  whence 
one  step  conducted  to  the  refreshing  turf 
and  serpentine  gravelled-paths.  Naturally 
the  party  divided  into  twos  and  threes ; 
«ome  to  talk  politics,  some  (of  the  ladies) 
to  descant  on  that  self-supplying,  inexhaust- 
ible theme — domestic  management ;  one 
relating  how  and  why  she  had  given  her 
housemaid  warning,  and  another  declaring 
her  cook  had  got  quite  the  upper  hand,  be- 
lieving her  mistress  would  put  up  with  any- 
thing, because  her  ^^  master  "  said  (oh,  rare 
excellence!)  her  simple  roasts  and  broils 
were  perfection.  One  or  two  of  the  partj 
perhaps  noticed  the  gorgeous  August  sun- 
set spreading  across  the  sky  its  gold  and 
Tyrian  dyes,  the  mighty  herald-banner  of 
night  and  her  glittering  train.  And  doubt- 
less the  eyes  that  were  uplifted  to  this  con- 
templation regarded  also  things  more  near, 
and  marked  how  the  convolvuli  folded 
tnemselves  to  rest,  how  the  shrubs  deepened 


almost  to  black,  and  the  rose  blushed  to 
darker  crimson  with  the  deepening  twilight. 
But  tne  pure,  and  beautiful,  ana  odorous 
lily  bell  was  the  last  and  longest  to  .shed 
around  the  daylight's  fading  rays,  till  in 
the  deep  shadow  it  seemed,  like  Truth,  a 
self-sustaining  light ! 

Neither  regarding  sunset  nor  summer 
flowers,  however,  Mrs.  Jessop  contrived  a 
tite  a  tite  with  Dora  Leigh,  drawing  her, 
as  if  by  accident,  into  the  least  attractive 
and  most  secluded  of  the  many  paths 
which  meandered  through  Mr.  Webster's 
rather  extensive  grounds.  This  done,  by 
the  old  trick — though  old  tricks  are  new  to 
the  young  and  unsuspicious— of  appearing 
tq  1^  cognisant  of  all  she  wished  to  know, 
the  artful,  unprincipled  woman  succeeded 
in  her  object ;  and  Dora  Leigh,  almost  be- 
fore she  was  conscious  of  her  weakness,  had 
betrayed  the  confidence  of  her  dearest 
friend  ! 

The  cold-hearted,  narrow-mined  scandal- 
monger gloated  over  the  intelligence  she 
had  thus  extracted,  just  as  if  the  evil  or 
misfortunes  of  others  removed  so  many  of 
their  thorns  from  her  own  path ;  while, 
day  by  day,  Dora  Leigh  became  more  con- 
scious that  something  was  at  her  heart  which 
robbed  it  of  its  serenity — the  memory  of 
her  fatal  error  !  And  this  became  a  haunt- 
ing Presence  which  no  sophbtry  oi  her  own 
could  dispel. 

Months  had  passed  away,  and  the  scene 
was  a  very  different  one  from  Mrs.  Web- 
ster's flower-garden.  Dora  Lekh  was  now 
on  a  visit  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Fowler,  who 
had  requested  her  society  for  a  month,  as 
the  best  consolation  she  could  find  for  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  her  husband,  he 
being  on  the  continent  transacting  some 
affairs  in  which  the  interests  of  a  political 
friqpd  were  vitally  at  stake.  His  niece, 
Salina  Danvers,  of  course  remained  at 
home  with  Mrs.  Fowler,  who  often  smiled 
when  she  had  occasion  to  play  the  chaperon 
to  companions  so  nearly  of  her  own  age. 
A  circumstance,  however,  had  occurred 
which  rendered  it  likely  that,  so  far  as  Se- 
lina  was  concerned,  her  matronly  duties 
would  soon  oease.  A  very  few  days  after 
her  uncle's  departure.  Miss  Danvers  had 
received  an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  gen- 
tleman every  way  worthy  of  her,  and  so 
far  as  worldly  position  was  concerned,  highly 
eligible  for  a  husband.  Handsome,  amia- 
ble, and  intelligent,  Arthur  Staunton  was 
well  calculated  to  win  affection  ;  and  the 
truth  was,  that  Selina  was  deeply  and  sin- 
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oerely  attached  to  him.  Moreover,  he  was 
heir  to  a  haronetqy,  and  in  present  posses- 
sion of  an  ample  fortune.  So  very  certain 
was  Mrs.  Fowler  of  her  husband's  opinion 
of  him,  that  she  had  exercised  her  matronly 
authority  so  far  as  to  sanction  his  addresses, 
and  permit  his  frequent,  almost  daily  visits. 
Of  coarse  she  had  written  all  these  particu- 
lars to  her  husband  ;  and  she  was  delighted 
to  find  he  approved  of  her  conduct.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  however,  there  occurred 
these  words ; ''  But  rejoiced  as  I  am  to  hear 
of  such  a  prospect  of  happiness  (or  Selina, 
I  wish  I  had  been  on  the  spot ;  for  there  is 
a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  communi- 
cated both  to  Mr.  Staunton  and  his  father, 
and  which  could  be  explained  verbally  far 
more  pleasantly  than  by  letter.  You  know 
the  sad  story  to  which  I  allude.  However, 
a  few  weeks'  delay  can  signify  but  little, 
though  I  feel  very  uneasy  until  they  know 
the  truth." 

*  I  wish  I  could  show  you  your  uncle's 
letter,'  said  Mrs.  Fowler  to  Selina,  who 
had  waited  with  throbbing  heart  and  flushed 
cheeks  to  gain  some  glimmering  of  its  con- 
tents; ^^  but  there  are  some  secrets  in  it," 
she  added  with  a  forced  smile.  ^'  However, 
he  will  write  to  you  himself  by  the  next 
post,  and  tell  you  how  heartily  he  rejoices 
in  your  prospects."  And  in  due  time  the 
letter  arrived,  and  henceforth  Selina  felt 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  a  cloud  could 
come  athwart  the  horison  of  her  destiny. 

No  such  arrangement  had  ever  been  ver- 
bally made ;  but  some  how  or  other  it  grew 
into  a  habit  for  young  Staunton  to  ride 
over  to  Mr.  Fowler's,  a  distance  of  only 
three  miles,  every  morning,  and  offer  his 
attendance  on  the  ladies  in  their  walks  or 
drives,  and  in  fact  enter  into  any  project 
which  might  be  in  agitation.  And  no 
doubt  he  felt  duly  grateful  to  Mrs.  Fowler 
for  pursuing  the  charitable  and  considerate 
system  of  pairing  off  with  Dora  Leigh 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  and  leaving 
him  to  pay  exclusive  attention,  and  enjoy 
mysterious  low-toned  Ute-d-titea  with  the 
lady  of  his  love.  That  these  were  not  very 
wearying,  may  be  presumed  from  the  fact, 
that  he  seemed  every  day  to  grow  more  and 
more  anxious  to  take  her  entirely  to  him- 
self, and  earnestly  entreated  Mrs.  Fowler 
to  commence  preparations  for  the  wedding 
instead  of  waiting,  as  she  insisted  on 
doing,  till  her  husband's  return  to  England. 

But  on  one  eventful  morning  the  usual 
hour  of  his  coming  had  passed  without  Ar- 
thur making  his  appearance;    and  this. 


moreover,  on  an  occasion  when  he  had  ac- 
tually made  an  engagement  and  appoint- 
ment to  be  with  them.  Selina  said  little, 
but  moved  often  to  the  window  ;  while  her 
sense  of  hearing,  quickened  even  to  a  de- 
gree of  fantasy,  imagined  the  sound  of  his 
horse's  hoofs  half  a  dozen  times.  Mrs. 
Fowler  looked  at  her  watch  more  than  once, 
and  with  much  gravity  railed  at  the  incon- 
stancy of  lovers ;  but  her  raillery  was  in 
reality  bom  of  that  fnH  trust  and  security 
which  could  alone  have  permitted  it.  Dora 
Liegb,  on  the  contrary,  said  little,  but  was 
fiill  of  vague  apprehensions,  which  every 
now  and  then  possessed  her,  she  hardly 
dared  ask  herself  why. 

Presently  there  was  a  sound.  No  fancy 
now :  it  was  really  a  horse's  gallop ;  and 
scarcely  had  this  stopped,  when  the  sono- 
rous peal  of  the  bell  proclaimed  that  it  had 
obeyed  some  impetuous  touch.  The  next 
instant  the  gates  were  flung  open,  and  has- 
tening towards  the  house,  Ardiur  threw  his 
reins  to  the  groom,  and,  all  splashed  as  he 
was,  from  choosing  a  short  but  bad  road, 
made  his  way  into  Qie  presence  of  the  ladies, 
almost  without  giving  time  for  a  servant's 
announcement.  It  was  evident  at  a  glance 
that  something  terrible  had  happened,  for 
his  conntenance  bore  the  expression  of  in- 
tense anguish,  and  he  seemed  for  a  while 
unable  to  articulate  ;  and  when  at  last  he 
did  speak,  in  answer  to  hasty  interrogations 
and  exclamations,  his  words  were  incoherent. 
Selina  had  taken  his  hand,  rather  than  he 
having  offered  his ;  and,  in  her  anxious  ques- 
tioning, had  leaned  the  other  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  brought  her  face  near  to .  his 
own.  The  action  seemed  to  arouse  him ; 
and,  holding  her  for  a  moment  at  arm's 
length,  he  exclaimed,  gazing  at  her  as  if  he 
would  read  her  very  soul — "  No,  no  ! — ^you 
are  in  ignorance  of  the  truth.  It  cannot  be 
that  you  would  have  deceived  me  !" 

"  Deceived  you  ?  Never  !"  she  cried,  and 
perhaps  the  unwavering  light  of  her  clear 
soft  eyes  was  even  more  convincing  than  her 
words.     "  Of  what  did  you  suspect  me  ?" 

'^  Perhaps  Mr.  Staunton  will  give  me  an 
interview  .^"  interrupted  Mrs.  Fowler,  with 
as  mudi  composure  as  she  could  command, 
for  her  countenance  had  assumed  a  livid  hue, 
and  she  leant  for  support  on  the  back  of  a 
chair. 

Meanwhile  Dora  Leigh  had  sunk  upon  a 
sofa,  and  her  features  seemed  almost  con- 
vulsed with  internal  agony.  But  just  then 
no  one  observed  her. 

"Afl  you   please,"    murmured    Arthur 
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Staunton,  and  he  followed  Mrs.  Fowler  into 
another  room. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  de- 
ception," said  she,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  or  shall  I  guess  ?" 

"  It  will  be  no  guess,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  can 
see  that  you  know  to  what  I  allude." 

^^  1  think  1  do.  But  rest  assured  of  two 
things  :  first,  that  Selina  is  in  perfect  igno- 
rance of  those  sad  events,  a  knowledge  of 
which  would  make  her  feel  shame  for  the 
memory  of  one  parent,  and  pity  for  that  of 
the  othcf^.  Only  on  his  deathbed  did  Cap- 
tain Danvers  confess  himself  a  bii^amist ; 
only  then  did  ho  acknowledge,  what  the  pre- 
cautionary arrangement  of  his  affairs  would 
almost  have  announced,  that  a  youthful  en- 
tanglement with  an  unworthy  object,  follow- 
ed by  a  secret  marriage,  had  prevented  her 
being  legally  his  wife  whom  he  had  wronged 
from  his  selfish  but  absorbing  passion,  but 
for  whom,  for  twenty  years,  he  had  felt  in- 
creasing love  and  devotion.  This  canker- 
worm  at  his  heart  had  laid  the  seeds,  there 
is  little  doubt,  of  the  disease  which  carried 
him  off" ;  and  his  widow — ^for  so  1  insist  on 
calling  her — never  rallied  from  the  shock  of 
that  bitter,  cruel  knowledge.  Think  you 
it  would  have  been  wise  or  well  to  afflict 
their  innocent  child  by  apprising  her  of  the 
ignominy  which  attaches  to  her  birth  ?" 

*'  It  is  true,  then  ?"  murmured  Arthur,  not 
heeding  the  last  question,  and  drooping  his 
head  upon  his  hand  :  ^M  had  hoped,  even 
against  hope,  that  the  whole  story  was  a  fab- 
rication." 

"  It  is  true,"  returned  Mrs.  Fowler^  *'  as 
you  would  have  been  informed,  with  every 
detail,  before  now,  had  my  husband  been  at 
home — and  he  will  be  at  home  to-morrow  to 
speak  for  himself.  Meanwhile,  you  may 
comprehend  my  reasons  for  delaying  all  pre- 
parations for  the  marriage.  But  stay,  and 
I  will  show  you  a  letter  in  which  he  alludes 
to  his  intentions" — and  fortunately  the  let- 
ter was  at  hand.  "  And  now,  tell  mc,"  she 
continued,  **  how  have  you  heard  this  story, 
which  1  believed  to  be  a  profound  secret  .^" 

"  A  secret !  Why  it  is  the  talk  of  all 
Broomfield,  and  with  the  most  gross  exagge- 
rations— exaggerations  that  make  out  Mr. 
Fowler  to  have  lent  the  shield  of  his  protec- 
tion and  sanction  to  his  sister's  disgrace  dur- 
ing long  years,  in  which  Selina  lived  be- 
neath a  roof  where  infamy  was  her  example." 

An  exclamation  of  agony  escaped  Mrs. 
Fowler's  lips,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  as 
if  in  some  mental  appeal  to  the  Most  High. 
Arthur  Staunton  proceeded — ^^  I  may  as  well 


tell  you  the  truth.  My  father,  who,  with  all 
his  high  qualities,  is  of  a  most  impetuous 
temper,  and  whose  one  weakness  is  inordi- 
nate family  pride,  has  forbidden  our  union 
under  pain  of  his  lasting  displeasure,  and 
has  already  started  for  London  to  meet  Mr. 
Fowler  there.  He  knows  the  hotel  at  which 
to  find  him,  and  1  dread  to  dream  even  of 
the  consequences  of  their  interview." 

Horror  at  this  story  being  the  "  talk  of 
Broomfield,"  now  yielded  to  the  terror  of 
that  meeting ;  for  Sir  William  Staunton  was 
in  the  army,  and  Mrs.  Fowler  had  reason  to 
know  that  he  entertained  those  impious  and 
ridiculous  notions  which  too  often  belong  to 
what  is  falsely  called  "  the  code  of  honor." 
For  a  little  while  she  was  stunned  by  the 
anguish  of  her  mind  ;  but  presently  it  seem- 
ed strung  up  to  a  supernatural  power  of  ex- 
ertion. She  sought  Dora  Leigh  to  ask  her 
rpathy,  and  perhaps  even  her  advice, 
igh  utterly  unsuspicious  that  this  sorrow 
had  come  upon  them  from  her  weakness  and 
want  of  good  faith.  But  with  all  Dora's 
faults,  meanness  and  moral  cowardice  were 
not  among  them,  and  she  was  prepared  to 
confess  her  error,  even  before  her  changing 
cheek  and  trembling  form  betrayed  it. 

What  a  distressing,  humiliating  scene  was 
that  which  followed  between  those  two  dear 
friends !  And  Dora  Leigh  was  most  over- 
powered, because  no  word  of  reproadi 
escaped  from  Mrs.  Fowler.  She  felt  she 
could  have  crawled  in  the  dust  before  her. 

*'*'  Dora,  I  am  more  to  blame  than  you 
are,"  she  exclaimed  through  her  tears,  for 
tears  had  now  come  her  relief — **  I  betrayed 
the  trust  of  my  husband ;  you  have  only 
been  false  to  friendship." 

'*  Bless  you  for  your  mercy !"  returned 
the  other  ;  ''  but  something  must  be  done. 
1  will  go  up  to  London  directly — this  very 
day— will  see  Mr.  Fowler,  confess  my  fault, 
appease  his  wrath  before  he  returns  home — 
before  you  see  him." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Fowler,  "  not  that ; 
for  1  will  go  with  you.  I  had  thought  of  this 
before :  1  will  take  my  husband^s  letter, 
and  at  any  rate  prove  to  Sir  William  there 
was  no  intention  that  he  should  bo  deceiv- 
ed. Alas  !  my  husband,  if  once  insulted  by 
suspicion,  may  be  too  proud  to  defend  him- 
self." 

During  this  interview  Arthur  Staunton  had 
found  his  way  again  to  Selina's  side.  He 
was  in  a  calmer  temper,  and  full  of  love  and 
trust ;  but  he  evaded  an  answer  to  her  anxious 
questioning.  He  would  not  for  worlds  have 
been  the  one  to  let  in  the  sorrowful  know* 
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ledge  to  her  heart.  Her  dismay  was  great 
when  she  found  Mrs.  Fowler  and  Dora  pre- 
paring for  their  sudden  journey ;  a  journey 
evidently  occasioned  by  the  mystery  in  which 
ahe  was  not  permitted  to  participate.  Yet 
she  felt  that,  whatever  it  was,  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  loved  her  ;  and  she 
strove  to  find  comfort  in  Mrs.  Fowler's  as- 
surance, that  her  "  uncle  would  explain 
eveiything  to  her." 

It  was  evening  :  in  a  private,  well -lighted 
drawing-room  of  one  of  London's  palace- 
like hotels  stood  two  individuals,  for  the  vi- 
siter had  refused  to  be  seated,  and  the  other, 
though  under  the  dominion  of  aroused  pas- 
Bions,  was  by  habit  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  return  to  his  chair.  He  was  also  much 
too  gentlemanly  to  enter  upon  a  noisy  vul- 
gar quarrel ;  and  whatever  their  discourse 
Bad  been,  it  had  not  been  heard  beyond  the 
room.  But  a  painter  who  had  studied  the 
expression  of  human  emotions  would  have 
interpreted  the  feelings  which  were  at  work. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Fowler  was  announced,  followed  as  we 
know  by  Dora  Leigh.  Her  first  impulse, 
after  so  long  a  separation,  was  to  rush  into 
her  husband's  arms,  forgetting  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  joy  of  seeing  him,  both  her 
fault  and  her  sorrow.  But  men  are  rarely 
such  creatures  of  impulse  as  we  are  ;  and 
Mr.  Fowler  was  by  no  means  so  oblivious. 
But  in  extenuation'  of  his  harshness,  we 
must  remember  that  his  proud  sensitive 
nature  was  writhing  under  the  knowledge, 
just  received,  that  she  had  betrayed  his 
confidence.  He  stretched  forth  his  arm 
rigidly  to  prevent  her  nearer  approach,  ex- 
claiming, "  Stay,  stay  ;  your  unexpected 
presence  here  convinces  me  that  explana- 
tions are  indeed  necessary." 

The  wretched  and  rebuked  wife  slid,  as 
it  were,  into  a  chair,  for  her  limbs  refused 
their  support.  And  as  she  leaned  upon  its 
arm,  large  silent  tears  of  agony  coursed 
down  her  cheek.  They  might  have  been 
unobserved  by  her  husband,  though  not  by 
Sir  William  Staunton,  whose  impetuous 
temper  had  been  somewhat  relieved  by  its 
first  outbreak.  Perhaps  his  son  could  have 
named  a  second  weakness  of  character — for 
certainly  some  people  might  have  thought 
his  soldierly  galantry  and  devotion  to  the 
gentler  sex  bordered  on  one.  He  had 
often  been  heard  to  say  he  would  rather 
oppose  a  charge  of  cavalry  than  have  to  re- 
tee  the  request  of  a  weeping  woman.  Dora 
Leigh  had  remained  standing ;  and  now, 
*rilh  coortier-like  civility,    Sir    William 


drew  forward  a  chair.  She,  however,  de- 
clined to  be  seated  ;  and  approaching  Mrs. 
Fowler,  took  her  hand — the  hand  which 
grasped  her  husband's  letter — and  holding 
it,  as  if  by  that  affectionate  clasp  strength 
was  given  and  received,  commenced,  in  a 
clear  though  trembling  voice,  the  history  of 
the  betrayal.  She  attempted  no  extenuation 
of  herself ;  but  two  men  of  the  world  were 
able,  from  that  very  candor,  to  perceive 
that  her  fault  had  not  been  deliberate  ;  and 
that  she  had  been  in  a  great  measure  the 
dupe  of  a  heartless  gossip.  She  shed  no 
tears  until  she  spoke  of  Mrs.  Fowler,  and 
even  then  she  tried  to  drive  them  back  as 
hindrances  to  her  speech.  But  she  grew 
eloquent  from  the  very  intensity  of  her  feel- 
ings ;  and  when  she  thought  a  look  of  Mr. 
Fowler  meant  that  bis  wife's  conduct  was  in- 
excusable, she  exclaimed,  *'  Blame  me — 
blame  me  as  much  as  you  will ;  but  forgive 
and  pity  her.  Remember,  we  have  been  as. 
with  one  heart  and  mind  from  babyhood — 
the  habit  of  a  life  is  not  to  be  easily  broken. 
One  year  ago  1  should  have  been  wronged — 
yes,  wronged,  for  friendship  has  its  rights — 
by  her  hiding  a  care  from  me  ;  and  though 
I  know  and  feel  that  now  she  is  bound  by  a 
higher  and  dearer  duty  still,  it  was  a  know- 
ledge not  to  be  recognised  at  once.  Mr. 
Fowler,  she  betrayed  your  confidence  in  the 
early  days  of  her  marriage,  before  she  had 
grown  used  to  do  without  my  sympathy — 
before  she  thoroughly  knew  the  duties  of  a 
wife.  You  must  forgive  her,  indeed  you 
must ;  and  not  only  forgive  her,  but  confide 
in  her  if  possible  more  than  ever.    ' 

Mr.  Fowler  passed  his  hand  across  his 
eyes ;  and  whether  he  felt  compelled  to 
obey  the  authority  Dora  assumed,  or  that 
his  own  heart  was  pleading,  he  hardly  knew 
himself.  It  was  enongh  that  he  found  him- 
self by  some  strange  magnetism,  by  the  side 
of  his  wife,  with  an  arm  round  her  waist  and 
her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

**  And  the  innocent,"  continued  Dora, 
approaching  Sir  William — "  is  the  innocent 
Selina  alone  to  suffer  P^ 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment ;  there 
was  a  struggle  still  going  on  in  his  heart ; 
but  presently  he  approached  Mr.  Fowler, 
and  holding  out  his  hand^  exclaimed,  ^^  Let 
all  our  bitter  words  be  forgotten,  and  let  our 
union  defy  the  malice  of  the  Broomfield 
gossips." 

A  warm  and  cordial  grasp  was  the  best 
reply.  "  And  Selina,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Fowler ;  ^^  can  we  still  keep  this  tragic  story 
from  her  .^" 
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^^  I  fear  not,"  replied  her  husband  with  a 
sigh. 

'^  It  has  been  a  bitter  lesson,"  sobbed 
Dora. 

"  May  all  wives  profit  by  it !"  said  Mrs. 
Fowler,  looking  fondly  and  pleadingly  at  her 
husband  :  '  it  is  but  half  a  marriage  without 
perfect  confidence.  Trust  the  wife  who 
loves  you  better  and  better  every  day,  who 
has  lost  all  girlish  awe  of  your  superiority, 
who  has  learned  to  pour  out  her  own  giddy 
heart  before  you :  trust  herj  it  was  the  child- 
ish bride  who  betrayed  you.  Trust  me — 
trust  me  for  the  future :  you  must  promise  ?" 


And  notwithstanding  the  past,  he  did  so 
promise. 

Fears  lest  the  exaggerated  story  should 
readi  Selina's  ears  abruptly,  induced  her 
best  friends  to  break  to  her  me  exact  truth ; 
but  the  shock  to  her  mind  was  such,  that  it 
delayed  her  marriage  some  months.  And 
perhaps,  to  the  kindly  hearts  and  really 
generous  natures  of  the  two  "  culprits,"  no 
punishment  could  have  been  so  severe  as 
witnessing  the  sufferings  of  a  dear  friend 
brought  on  by  their  thoughtless  words. 
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It  was  on  a  gleaming  mom  in  April  (so 
speaks  a  legend  older  than  mythology), 
that  the  Genius  of  Hope,  issuing  from  be- 
neath the  arch  of  the  Rainbow  (where 
floats  in  air  his  shadowy  shrine,  ever  fleet- 
ing, still  returning),  first  met  the  gentle 
Spirit  whose  name  is  Memory.  Sadness, 
immortal  sadness,  rested  on  her  brow  ;  and 
hardly  could  the  bright  Lord  of  the  Future 
win  to  his  gaze  that  oft-reverted  eye,  which 
evermore  seemed  to  linger  on  some  far 
vision  fading  amid  the  distant  clouds. 
^'  Come  where  the  young  Mom  is  scattering 
her  first  roses  on  the  glowing  East,'*  he 
eried ;  ^'  come,  melancholy  nymph,  and 
with  me  sinking  amid  her  splendors,  learn 
how  Hope  can  pierce  to  yet  unrisen  noon  ! 
You  turn  away ;  yet  listen.  Is  there  no 
common  bond  to  unite  us?  We  both  in 
this  consent ;  that  for  neither  is  the  hard 
and  earthly  soil  of  the  Present  a  fitting 
home.  Both  alike  of  etherial  birth,  not 
for  us  b  it  to  abide  where  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  day  that  now  is,  the  dull 
children  of  the  Present,  with  eyes  that  only 
seek  the  dust,  toil  through  their  miserable 
hour  of  life  ;  or  mock  us  with  the  counter- 
feit of  a  Hope  and  a  Remembrance  that 
are  but  the  poor  image  of  the  paltry  Pre- 
sent itself !  Floating  ever  above  the  world, 
we  visit  in  dreams  those  better  spirits  that, 
bom  for  a  higher  sphere,  even  in  yonder 
lonely  world,  dwell  in  circumfused  heaven. 
Speak  to  me  then  in  more  than  these  sad 


sighs.  Gaze  not  still  on  faded  shadows 
melting  to  air  behind  thee,  but  tum  on 
Hope's  enkindled  eyes  those  tearful  lids, 
and  they  shall  sparkle  with  the  light  of 
mine !" 

'^  I  dread  thee,  fair,  false  Spirit,"  she 
sadly  said  (and  her  voice  was  dim  as  the 
song  of  a  far  off  stream*  at  midnight,  when, 
whether  it  be  gushing  waters  or  sighinff 
winds,  the  listener  knows  not),  ^^  I  dread 
thee,  bright  Betrayer !  Is  not  thy  pledged 
truth  witnessed  to  by  broken  hearts ;  is  not 
thine  own  horrible  shadow  named  Despair  ? 
Ah,  fly  to  those  too  beauteous  bowers  of 
thine,  that  still  as  they  vanish  are  renewed, 
again  to  vanish,  and  again  to  bloom ;  nor 
seek  to  withdraw  me  from  my  silent  home, 
where  I  dwell,  and  wander  weeping,  amid 
the  voiceless  spectres  of  dead  joys.  Around 
me  they  love  to  gather;  and  gathering, 
image  to  my  thought  the  perished  Past; 
even  as  the  dim  moonbow  at  midnight 
shadows  forth  yon  glittering  arch  wherein 
thou  rejoicest,  Spirit,  to  abide."  And  yet, 
even  as  she  spoke,  nearer  and  nearer  came 
she  to  the  bright  phantom,  drawn  by  those 
resistless  eyes  in  which  all  the  joys  of  all 
eternity  seem  mirrored;  shrinking,  and 
tremulously  blest  she  came ;  and  m  the 
kindling  blaze  of  mom  they  met,  and  they 
were  happy. 

It  was  a  strange  love ;  and,  marvellous 
was  the  mutual  influence  and  change  of 
both.      From  that  hour  it  has  been  that 
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Memory  herself  has  learned  to  smile — sadly 
perhaps,  but  still  to  smile ;  in  the  visions 
of  the  Past  (  who  knows  it  not  ?  a  melan- 
choly mystery  of  joy  has  been  inwoven; 
childhood,  and  youth,  and  manhood,  have 
borrowed  celestial  tints  to  the  eye  of  Age  ; 
events  have  but  to  retreat  into  the  past  to 
become  transfigured  and  glorified.  The 
brighter  genius  of  Hope,  again,  has  learned 
to  shade  and  mitigalte  the  splendors  of  his 
brow ;  soberer  hues  invest  his  form ;  the 
recollections  of  Memory  have  taught  him 
to  correct  the  too  triumphant  anticipation 
of  happiness  to  come ! 

Nor  long  was  that  heavenly  spousal  un- 
blest.  An  infant  Spirit  was  soon  visible 
disporting  among  the  cloud-palaces;  at 
times  with  his  joyous  sire  bathed  in  the 
fresh  glow  of  sunrise,  at  times  resting  in ' 
his  meek  mother's  bosom  amid  the  sad 
magnificence  of  the  sunset  heavens.  The 
Child,  the  creature,  of  pensive  Memory 
and  exulting  Hope  ;  the  winged  Faery  who 
brings  down  to  earth  the  language  of 
Heaven,  and  tells  to  Heaven  the  claims  of 
exiled  earth ;  the  inspired  Infant,  glory- 
crowned,  lyre-armed,  and  unconquered, 
though  thus  armed, — the  Witness,  the 
Sympathizer,  the  Consoler,  the  illuminator 
of  the  Past,  the  prophet  of  the  mater 
Future, — ^who  is  this — ^who  can  this  be — 
but  blessed  poesy  r 

And  among  the  ethereal  Powers  (the 
manifold  spirits  who  dwell  invisibly  amid 
the  unfathomable  interspaces  that  divide 
from  each  other  the  rolling  worlds — spaces 
unpeopled,  as  blind  mortals  deem,  but,  in 
truth,  ever  crowded  with  busy  and  multi- 
tudinous life) — among  the  unseen  Powers 
that  rule  the  destinies  of  the  universe,  the 
bright  Child  soon  became  acceptable  and 
beloved.  Midway  between  mortal  and  im- 
mortal, he  conciliated  each  with  each.  The 
celestial  powers  grew  to  acknowledge  con- 
genial thoughts  with  man,  as  they  listened 
to  this  ardent  interpreter  of  man,  and 
understood  how  much  of  divine  is  in- 
woven in  man's  nature ;  how  he  strives — 
unconsciously  strives — for  native  heaven, 
and  in  the  midst  of  weakness,  with  an  eve 
more  potent  than  his  arm,  beholds  the 
glory  he  fails  to  grasp,  and  conceives  the 
perfection  he  cannot  realise.  They  saw — 
for  Poesy  taught  them  to  see — ^how  before 
him,  amid  all  his  misery,  there  ever  gleams 
—now  faintlvi  now  more  full  and  fair — the 
unapproachable  Ideal,  the  Revelation  of 
transcendant  Beauty,  from  their  own  world ; 
and  recognizing  in  the  inspired  Child  of 


Hope  and  Memory,  the  representative  of 
all  god-like  strivings  in  humanity,  they 
marked  the  authentic  tokens  of  his  birth, 
when  they  observed  how,  in  the  power  of 
kis  spirit,  man,  unable  to  apply  the  bright 
apparition  of  perfection  that  haunts  him, 
to  the  harsh  and  heartless  Present,  and 
still  more  unable  to  tear  from  his  inmost 
soul  the  dear  conception  itself,  habitually, 
irresistibly,  transfers  to  the  Past  and  the 
friture— to  the  illusive  worlds  of  Memory 
and  Hope — ^the  Beauty  and  the  Happiness 
the  Present  refruies  to  receive ! 


This  is  a  leaf  torn  from  the  Records  of 
the  upper  world.  We  must  not>  delay  to 
comment  upon  the  fragment ;  they  who  re- 
quire the  commentary  would  be  little  pro- 
fited by  receiving  it. 

Meanwhile  it  is  wondrous  to  observe  how 
the  voice  of  the  parent's  spirit  is  heard 
alternately  to  speak  in  the  divine  Child. 
Sometimes  both  are  so  blended  and  inter- 
woven (as  you  have  marked  the  mingled 
expression  of  the  parents  strangely  blended 
in  an  infant's  face),  that  it  were  hard  to 
determine  whether  Hope  or  Memory — the 
spirit  of  the  Future  or  of  the  Past — be  more 
manifest  in  the  combination  ;  the  glow  and 
ardor  of  the  one,  or  the  mournful  majesty 
of  the  other.  The  Ideal  Beauty — ^whiin 
is  to  Poetry  as  the  Spirit  to  the  bodily 
Frame — seems  in  such  a  case  to  hover  in 
both  worlds,  and  to  borrow  from  both ;  to 
linger  now  amid  the  Actual  made  glorious 
in  the  visions  of  memory,  now  amid  the 
Possible  made  real  in  the  visions  of  Hope ; 
Imagination  the  |i^ad  and  busy  servant  of 
either.  But  sometimes  the  strain  is  more 
distinct  and  definite.  The  Youth  of  nations, 
as  of  men,  is  full  of  Hope  ;  and  so  is  their 
Poeey;  a  joyous,  happy,  outbreathing,  in 
which  every  picture  (^and  their  whole  lan- 
guage is  in  pictures),  is  laid  in  briliant 
dyes.  The  Old  Age  of  the  world,  on  the 
other  hand,  brings  thought ;  and  with 
thought  sorrow.  All  has  been  tried  in 
turn ;  and  little  seems  to  remain  but  the  lees 
and  dregs  of  time.  Such  feelings  of  sad- 
ness and  desolation  belong  to  Humanity 
itself — continuous,  corporate  humanity — as 
truly  as  to  the  Individual  Man  ;  for  through 
the  unbroken  transmission  and  accumula-  « 
tion  of  knowledge,  all  reflective  Humanity 
comes  to  have  its  own  single  personality 
and  experience,  and  lives  and  grows  and 
feels  as  one  Man.  In  truth,  no  thought- 
ful spirit  can  help  identifying  itself  with 
the  world's  history ;  young  though  he  per- 
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sonally  be,  the  man  feels  himself  an  in- 
evitable portion  of  the  asje  in  which  he  is 
cast ;  he  is  a  student  of  Earth's  lonoj  and 
sad  experience,  as  though  it  were  his  own. 
We,  then,  who  dwell  in  the  vesper  twilight 
of  Time,  shall  we  ntTt  receive  its  shadows  ? 
How  shall  the  youngest  of  us  rejoice  amid 
a  worn  and  withered  world  r  The  mourn- 
ful spirit  of  Memory^  pathetic  in  even  its 
brightest  visions,  becomes  the  presiding 
power  of  almost  all  the  poetry  such  a  world 
receives  as  interpreting  the  universal  heart. 
We  grope  among  the  relics  of  the  past  for 
old  enchantments,  and  try  to  revive  the 
dying  embers,  and  strive  to  live  again  in 
a  world  where  all  was  mystery  and  adven 
ture,  and  the  soul  of  man  still  tarried  amid 
that  half-revealing  light  in  whose  glimmer 
alone  Imagination — no  noonday  sunflower 
— puts  forth  all  the  richness  of  her  bloom, 
and  all  the  magic  of  her  fragrance.*  And 
just  as,  refugees  from  the  present,  and  hardly 
daring  to  hope,  we  love  in  these  days  to 
recall  the  shadows  of  old-world  history,  so 
yet  more  do  we  love,  to  a  degree  quite  un- 
precedented in  the  poetry  of  other  times, 
to  linger  among  those  of  our  own  youth. 
It  is  but  another  and  more  familiar  de- 
velopment of  the  same  printsiple;  the 
man  is  his  own  world  ;  and  to  the  habitual 
faith  of  the  heart,  every  life  begins,  as  the 
world  began,  in  Paradise ! 

But  still  and  ever,  when  the  soul  of  man 
rises  above  the  world,  on  these  wings  it 
soars  ;  no  doubt,  the  accurate  depiction  of 
Fact  will  itself  instruct  or  amuse  ;  no  doubt, 
when  Fact  itself  ip  affecting,  will  affect  ; 
no  doubt,  when  affecting  Fact  is  musically 
told,  will  delight ;  and  the  art  to  accomplish 

•  The  new-born  enthusiasm  for  the  Middle-ages 
and  their  Religion,  is  largely  owing  to  this  feehng 
— a  feeling  natural  enougn  m  its  imaginative  bear- 
ings, however  preposterously  inapplicable  to  prac- 
tical purposes.  In  fancy,  men  may  dream  them- 
selves into  the  mediaeval  world :  but  no  power  on 
earth  can  ever  really  put  back  the  Clock  of  Time 
by  one  century  of  its  movement.  You  may  indeed, 
and  without  much  difficulty,  disfigure  or  transform 
the  recording  Dial  (which  is  History),  till  it  belie 
itself;  but  you  cannot  interfere  with  the  play  of  the 
interior  mechanism  itself;  as  well  attempt  to  arrest 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  yourself  a  portion  of  the 
mass  you  would  control !  Thank  Qoa,  you  cannot ; 
!it  were  a  dangerous  and  delusive  gift  for  man,  this 
lincommunicable  prerogative  of  the  royalty  of 
Heaven.  Let  us  oe  content  wiih  our  own  place 
in  the  mighty  procession  of  ages ;  better  is  it  in  the 
worst  of  times  to  "  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
for  His  mercies  arc  great,"  than  to  "  (all  into  the 
hand  of  Man ;"  better  to  u*ust  to  the  movements  of 
Providence,  than  the  shOrt-sighted,  perverse,  and 
almost  always  more  or  less  selfish  substitution  and 
TCBiovatioDs  of  human  theorizers ! 


this  IS  a  pleasing  and  a  happy  Art.  But 
— for  essential  poetry,  the  creative  Power 
in  its  high  and  peculiar  sense,  it  descends 
to  us  from  the  region  of  a  beauty  and  per- 
fection that  Fact,  though  indisp3nsabl3  as 
the  bough  to  th*?  soaring  bird,  yet  simply 
as  Fact,  can  seldom,  if  ever  supply  ;  and 
the  Present,  to  become  essentially  poetic, 
must  receive  the  reflection  of  a  light  above 
and  beyond  it.  Our  Parable  aims  at  no 
minuteness  of  scientific  accuracy,  nor  will 
endure  a  train  of  specific  qualifications ;  it 
expresses  enough,  if  it  express  this — that 
Poesy,  by  inherent  right  and  energy, 
stretches  forth  into  the  realms  of  what  has 
been  (imagined  into  pleasurable  beauty,)  or 
of  what  might  be  and  may  be  (quickoned 
thereto  by  the  impulses  of  hope)  ;  that 
these  are  the  haunts  from  which  it  mainly 
blesses  the  subject  world.  Even  in  its 
very  Despair  (for  there  is  a  poetry  of  such), 
its  Despair  is  to  shatter,  or  to  see  shattered, 
the  glorified  image  that  these  have  furnished ! 

And  yet,  no  doubt  the  Present  itself,  in 
its  profound  simplicity,  is  poetic  ;  but  it  is 
such  to  those  only  who  either  can  catch  its 
own  hidden  life,  and  indwelling  mystery, 
or  who  can  invest  it  with  colorings  not  its 
own ;  and  for  both,  we  may  be  ^ure  the 
seer  must  first  be  endowed  with  a  power  to 
gather  around  him  the  rich  recollections  of 
Memory,  and  the  glorious  possibilities  of 
Hope  ;  among  these  is  born  and  grows  the 
Ideal,  which  afterwards  diviniees  the  Pre- 
sent ;  and  this,  too — even  though  it  bo,  as 
we  willingly  recognize,  among  the  greatest 
gifts  of  the  poetic  inspiration,  to  see  aright 
the  very  things  that  be  around  us,  to  eee 
them  down  to  that  divine  depth  where  the 
Real  and  the  Ideal  are  blended,  and  Poetry 
and  Truth  are  one  ! 

So  far  are  we  indeed  from  overlooking 
this  in  our  estimate,  that  we  believe  that  to 
create  for  our  age  the  true  Poetry  of  the 
Present,  but  of  the  Present  glorified  in  the 
light  of  the  Future,  the  Poetry  of  Hope — 
joyous,  on-looking,  prospective, — might 
fairly  be  set  forth  as  at  this  hour  the  appro- 
priate task  and  office  of  the  highest  imagi- 
native genius  among  us.  To  unfold  to  our 
hearts,  a  new  and  better  image  of  them- 
selves ;  to  teach  us  no  longer  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  resources,  however  precious, 
of  the  Past ;  to  give  utterance  to  the  on- 
ward tendencies  of  the  universal  Heart ;  to 
furnish  the  imaginative  interpretation  of  the 
age's  deep  desire  ; — this  were  the  proper 
function  of  the  true  Prophet  of  the  Time. 
No  doubt  there  is  something  divine  in  every 
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age,  could  we  but  penetrate  to  it ;  the  world 
and  its  history  is,  after  all,  the  work  of 
God — the  work  of  God  as  truly  as  the 
eternal  heavens,  and  the  green  earth,  and  the 
hcav  i  ng  amplit  ude  of  ocean  are  h  is  wo:  k.  And 
thou/h  man^s  marring  perversity  be  therein 
minjrled,  yet  the  materials  are  God's,  and  no 
perv^^rsity  can  annihilate /Acm.  While,  a^ain, 
reflect  that  this  weakness  and  this  wickedness 
are  applicable  to  all  ages  no  less  than  to  our 
own  ;  yet  how  readily  we  seem  to  catch  the 
divine  element  in  the  far  and  dream-like 
Past — that  Past  in  which  our  own  despised 
Present  will  yet  be  absorbed  and  in  its  turn 
beautified.  We  ourselves  then  ask  for  the  in- 
spired Man  who  will  open  to  us  the  hidden 
divinity  of  the  time  that  now  is,  by  suffusing  it 
with  the  glory  of  the  time  that  shall  be ;  we 
demand  the  gifted  seer  who  will  give  us  not 
merely  the  lovely  images  of  the  elder  day, 
but  the  Ideal  and  high  Exemplar  of  our 
own.  We  require  one  who  will  say  to  us, 
and  say  in  tones  we  cannot  choose  but  hear, 
^^  Behold  where  ye  now  stand,  sons  of  men ! 
and  mark  whither  ye  travel ;  observe  what 
new  powers  and  principles,  hardly  known  to 
yourselves,  are  now  swelling  to  their  devel- 
opment ;  behold  what  ye  are— but  only 
that  ye  may  see  and  know  what  yc  may  yet 
be  !''  Such  a  man,  no  doubt,  must  be,  in 
some  sense,  ''  beyond  his  age ;"  he  must 
stand  on  the  head-land  height  of  the  Pre- 
sent that  he  may  see  far  and  clear  into  the 
coming  time;  but  ho  must  nevertheless  be 
intimately  and  deeply  imbued  with  the 
essential  spirit  of  his  own  age.  The  mighti- 
est athlete  cannot  bound  forward,  if  you 
remove  the  ground  from  beneath  his  feet ; 
the  profoundest  and  most  enrapt  of  the 
sons  of  song  cannot  soar  into  the  empyrean 
from  any  but  the  familiar  ground  of  known 
fact  and  feeling.  The  man  of  whom  we 
speak  is  one  who  thoroughly  understands 
his  age,  and  gives  it  voice  ;  but  one  who, 
while  the  world  is  listening,  and  with  glad 
jrarprise  acknowledging  its  inspired  spolkes^ 
man,  can  modulate  insensibly  his  strain,  till 
the  fascinated  listener  is  gradually  won  in- 
to a  nobler  region,  and,  feeling  himself  for 
the  while  a  citizen  of  a  better  clime,  learns 
at  last  to  make  that  clime  permanently  his 
own.  In  tracing,  then,  as  we  have  done, 
the  birth  of  the  Poetic  power  to  the  deep, 
irrepressible  desire  of  man  for  a  glory  not 
now  revealed-^a  glory  that  he  fondly 
ascribes  to  the  vanished  past  and  the 
imagined  future ;  in  beholding  the  cradle 
of  the  infant  rocked  by  sighing  Remem- 
brance on  the  one  side,  and  smiling  Hope 


on  the  other — its  parents  and  preservers, — 
you  must  not  charge  us  with  forgetting  tho 
claims  of  the  Present,  when  we  tell  you  that 
it  is  on  this  same  Present  we  would  have 
these  rich  stores  largely  lavished ;  that  it  is 
to  the  gifted  interpreter  of  the  mystery  of  the 
present,  the  director  of  its  course,  the  ani- 
mator of  its  enerjry — to  him  who,  in  what- 
ever form,  or  multiplicity  of  forms  (for  they 
are  endless),  will,  directly  or  indirectly, 
open  out  to  men  the  grandeur  of  them- 
selves, and  their  destinies,  and  their  uni- 
verse, in  special  relation  to  their  existing 
epoch,  we  would  be  inclined  to  assign  the 
highest  and  rarest  honors  of  the  Muse. 

The  function  of  the  poet — taking  the 
word  in  its  widest  sense,  and  in  whatever 
language  he  speak,  even  the  language  of 
colors  on  canvas,  even  the  deep  language 
of  musical  harmonies — the  specific  and 
essential  office  of  the  poet  is  this — As  the 
Divine  is  the  Interpreter  of  Duty,  and  the 
Philosopher  the  Interpreter  of  pure  Truth, 
even  so  is  the  Poet  the  Priest  of  the  Beautiful. 
Of  all  these  alike  it  is  indeed  the  office  to 
teach  man  to  realize  their  own  spiritual 
nature,  and  through  spiritual  organs  to  live 
in  a  spiritual  world.  And  hence  their 
offices  are  often  blended,  and  they  seem  to 
occupy  at  times  each  other's  place ;  for  how 
indeed  can  regions  which  doubtless  are 
ultimately  bound  in  one  supreme  Unity,  be 
ever  wholly  severed  !  The  Philosophy  is 
best  which  after  its  thousand  voyages  of 
Discovery  anchors  at  last  on  the  solemn 
shores  of  Religion,  and  through  all  the 
laws  of  Nature  beholds  with  pleased  wonder 
that  harmony  of  form  and  motion  and 
quantity  which  is  the  inwoven  Poetry  of  the 
Universe  ; — and  that  Poitry  is  in  its  turn 
surest  and  most  permanent  which  builds  on 
philosophic  truth,  or  at  the  least  delights 
to  harmonize  with  its  teachings  ;*  and  that 
Tht*ology^  again,  is  noblest  which  sees  in  its 
divine  Object  the  last  substance  of  Truth, 
and  the  source  and  centre  of  immortal 
Beauty.  To  the  Poet  belongs,  however  as 
to  the  others,  his  special  and  distinctive 
task ;  to  invest  the  universe  in  grandeur 
and  beauty,  and  each  object  in  its  own 
beauty-^the  terrible,  and  even  the  deform*- 
ed,  being  not  without  a  relative  sesthetie 
excellence  of  their  own,  as  stimulating 
imagination  and  emotion ;   to  elevate  his 

•  *(  The  Poetry  of  the  loftiest,  and  seemingly,  of 
the  wildest  odes,  has  a  logic  of  its  own  as  severe  as 
that  of  science ;  and  more  difficult,  becaose  more 
subtle,  more  complex,  and  dependent  on  more  and 
more  lugitive  c^utes^-^Coieruige,  Biogr,  I^Ur,  L,  8. 
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fellow-men  throogli  the  pleasurable  potency 
of  the  Beautiful;  and  thus  in  a  manner, 
through  the  attraction  of  Beauty ;  to  do  for 
the  soul  perpetually  and  permanently  what 
Love^  while  its  enthusiasm  abides,  effects  so 
wonderously  in  even  the  rudest  human  heart. 

A  very  clever  and  interesting  little  vo- 
lume happens  to  lie  before  us — the  ^^  Palm 
Leaves '  of  Mr.  Richard  Monckton  Milnes. 
We  shall  dedicate  an  hour  to  musing  over 
his  pretty  volume,  and  the  thoughts  its  sug- 
gests, in  our  own  somewhat  dbcursive  way 
of  criticism ;  thanking  the  chance  that  at 
this  moment  enables  us  to  sun  ourselves  in 
the  cloudless  sky,  and  breathe  the  perfumed 
air,  of  those  soft  Eastern  thoushts  and 
topics,  in  the  very  depth  of  this  most 
mourfnl  of  all  past — may  God  grant  of  all 
future — Irish  winters ! 

This  agreeable  writer  does  not  appear  to 
have  aimed  so  much  to  absolutely  personate 
the  Eastern,  and  immerse  himself  unreserv- 
edly in  the  habitual  feelings  of  the  East, 
as  to  interpret  those  feelings  to  the  West, 
through  the  medium  of  Western  reason 
and  imagination.  And  we  repeat,  that 
except  with  extraordinary  powers  of  objec- 
tiffUUt  (as  our  German  neighbors  style  it), 
this  is  no  doubt  the  safer  undertaking ; 
more  likely  to  be  natural,  honest,  and  true. 
To  breathe  the  mental  atmosphere  of 
Orientalism  is  in  many  respects  a  descent 
from  our  actual  position;  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  rid  ourselves  of  our  own  gifts; 
for  good  or  evil,  the  intellectual  power  that 
slumbers — ^hardly  lives — in  the  Oriental, 
mutt  work,  survey,  penetrate,  infer,  predict 
in  the  accomplished  Englbhman.  Mr. 
Milnes,  whom,  if  we  rightly  remember,  no 
less  than  three  sister  volumes  of  poetry 
have  already  made  favorably  known  to  the 
public,  seems  to  us  to  have  very  happily, 
and  even  at  times  profoundly,  seized  some 
some  of  the  better  spirit  of  Mohammedan 
life;  assuredly  could  the  Osmanli  conde- 
scend to  reflect  at  all  oi|  the  criticism  of 
the  Infidel,  even  his  self-complacent  super- 
cilionsness  could  hardly  complain  of  so 
mild  a  censor. 

And  no  doubt  to  one  fresh  from  the  fer- 
ment and  restlessness  of  Europe,  there  is  a 
certain  charm  in  the  comparative  repose  of 
that  oriental  life.  Its  external  gravity,  de- 
coram,  and  ceremoniousness ;  its  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  present,  untroubled  alike  by  fore- 
cast or  regret ;  the  very  simplicity  of  the 
general  tone  of  thought ;  the  unbroken  uni- 
formity of  manners ;  the  storms  of  passion, 


when  they  do  arise,  rapid,  direct,  tran- 
sitory,— these  are  characteristics  which  we 
can  well  conceive  attractive  to  the  wearied 
spirit  of  the  tourist  from  more  boisterous 
and  busy  climes.  The  very  tranquillity  of 
fading  empire  adds  to  the  impression.  The 
capital  itself,  with  all  its  imperinhable 
grandeur  and  beauty,  as  seen  from  its  glit- 
tering Bosphorus,  stands  amid  a  solitude ; 
within  some  hundred  yards  of  its  walls, 
the  plain  behind  it  extends  in  silence  and 
desolation,  and  this  an  irrecoverable  deso- 
lation. The  empire  has  the  interest  and 
dignity  of  sure  decay.  Deep  inward  decline 
has  pervaded  every  portion  of  its  vast 
frame ;  its  occasional  bursts  of  vigor  are 
but  the  conclusions  of  protracted  dissolu- 
tion. The  separation  of  the  elements  may 
indeed  be  arrested ;  but  no  power  can 
restore  the  energy  of  life.  To  traverse  its 
provinces,  whether  in  Asia  or  Europe,  is  to 
traverse  ruins  more  venerable  than  the 
ruins  which  hallow  its  landscapes  ;  it  is  to 
move  amid  the  desolated  chambers  of  the 
mouldering  edifice  of  empire ! 

Such  scenes  and  impressions  may  well 
calm  the  reflective  spirit.  We  can  afford 
to  smile  at  the  terrors  that  once  shook 
every  heart  at  the  very  name  of  these 
haughty  invaders,  and  better  taught  than 
than  they,  to  return  compassionate  sympa- 
thy for  their  degradation.  Nicopolis,  Mo- 
hifcoz,  the  very  walls  of  Vienna  twice  all  but 
taken,  Solyman  by  land,  and  Barbarossa 
by  sea,  the  long  and  perilous  struggle  from 
the  day  wild  Othman  and  his  Turkmans 
planted  their  daring  feet  upon  the  plain  of 
Nicomedia,  for  well  nigh  four  hundred 
years,— command  respect  for  a  fallen  foe, 
whose  very  existence  is  now  dependent 
upon  the  notes  and  protocols  of  the  powers 
of  Franguestan,  whose  authority  is  at  the 
mercy  of  eve^  shifting  wind  of  European 
diplomacy.  Fortunately  for  her,  unless 
under  the  maddest  misapprehension  of  their 
respective  duties,  every  Western  power  iik 
Europe  is  bound  to  protect  the  permanent 
unity  of  Turkey.  The  unsleeping  vigilance 
of  Russia,  watchful  to  seiie  every  excuse,  and 
invent  every  plausible  pretext,  for  securing 
power  beyond  her  southern  fh>ntier, — power 
whieh  must  make  her  inevitably  and  irreme* 
diably  predominant  in  Europe, — ^which  must 
give  her  the  command  at  once  of  seas  beyond 
the  arctic  circle  and  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extend  her  monstrotis  sway  from  the 
waters  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  waU  of  China, 
— ^this,  which  Turkey  if  wholly  unable  t« 
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meet,  all  Europe  in  arms    is  bound  to 
resist.* 

There  is  little,  indeed,  to  induce  sympa- 
thy with  this  people  beyond  the  force  of 
such  defensive  considerations  as  these. 
The  miserable  and  hopeless  vices  of  their 

fovernment  which  has  made  some  of  the 
nest  portions  of  the  earth  a  desolation, — 
joined  to  their  impracticable  arrogance  and 
indocility,  gives  them  small  claims  to  pro- 
tection, on  the  score  of  national  spirit  and 
character.  For  any  such  measures  of  po- 
litical reform  as  the  Gulhaniy  to  which  Mr. 
Milnes  alludes,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
their  position  is  at  all  calculated.']*  The 
empire  is  held  together  solely  by  the  rigor- 
ous domination  of  the  Ottoman  race  over 
multitudes  of  tribes  as  hostile  to  each  other 
as  to  it ;  and  all  attempts  at  KberaHzing 
ihe  constitution  of  Turkey  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  eventuate  in  revolt  and  mutual  con- 
flict among  the  half  savage  races  whom  de- 
flpotio  pressure  alone  keeps  in  order.  Egyp- 
tians, Maronites,  Druses,  Bulgarians, 
Greeks,  Armemans,  Jews,  Turkmans, 
Arabs ;  these  have  no  common  bond,  but 
common  subjection ;  teach  them  their 
^^  rights''  as  against  the  sovereign  of  the 
Porte,  and  you  teach  them  their  independ- 
ence of  each  other ;  sanguine  collision  fol- 
lows, universal  struggles  for  supremacy, 
and,  in  all  probability,  an  eventual  partition 
among  the  wUy  powers  who  so  disinterest- 
edly exhort  them  to  realize  their  essential 
privileges  as  freemen. 

Turkey,  too,  is  in  a  state  in  which  even 
voluntary  reform,  and  conoessions  from  the 
supreme  authority  itself,  are  of  very  doubtful 
utility  or  policy.  We  know  not  that  all 
the  labors  of  that  very  remarkable  man, 
the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud,  can  be  said  ^the 
annihilation  of  the  janissaries  excepted)  to 
have  resulted  in  any  one  definite  or  perma- 

•  When  Catharine  founded  Ckeraon  she  had  an 
inscription  set  up  opon  the  architrave  of  the  gate 
lookiiig  to  the  west—"  This  is  the  road  to  Byzan- 
tium." The  Turks  themselres  speak  mysteriously 
of  an  oM  prophecy  that  existed  even  before  Con- 
iCantinople  ceased  to  be  Christian,  impcntkig  that  a 
people  iiom  the  north  would  yet  master  the  City  of 
Boi^onis.  The  custom  otSwial  in  the  vast  ceme- 
teiy  at  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  city,  is  said  to  grow  out 
of  this  gloomy  conviction  among  the  Ottomans. 

tOn  this  poiDt  we  would  refer  to  some  venr  judi- 
cious and  sensible  obeervationa  in  Mr.  White's 
"Three  Years  in  Constantinople/'  published  last 
year  (1845):  a  work  which  contains  a  great  variety 
of  eurioos  and  interesting  matter,  somewhat  loosely 
pot  together  indeed,  upon  the  internal  arrangemenlB 
of  Constantinople,  with  which  the  writer  tLppean  to 
have  made  himself  most  laboriously  and  minutely 
Ittillar. 


I 


nent  benefit.     Mufti  and  Ulema,  if  they 
cannot  prevent  change,  are  thoroughly  able 
to  render  it  nugatory.     The  Turkish  peo- 
le,  have,  ^s  a  body,  not  an  indifference  to 
nowledge,  but  a  positive  impatience  and 
disgust  a€  it.     The  old  spirit,  which  a  very 
doubtful  story  attributes  to    the   Caliph 
Omar,  at  Alexandria,   rules  still  in   the 
resolute  and  impassive  breast  of  the  Turk. 
What  needs  he  beyond  the  Koran  ?    There 
is   the  rule  of  life ;  and  who  but  a  fool 
would  ask  more  than  a  rule  of  life }     An 
Arab  story  now  and  then  to  gently  stir  the 
fancy,  a  gazel  to  accompany  and  cheer  the 
solemn  pipe, — such  are  the  utmost  limits  of 
his  intellectual  demands.     We  have  been 
lately  informed,  indeed,  of  several  promis- 
ing instances  of  a  growing  taste  for  literary 
accomplishment  in  the  Turkish  capital — 
the  rise  (we  presume  it  may,  unaer  sad 
peril  of  undignified  ambiguity,  be  styled) 
of  a  literary  "  Young  Turkey  ,''  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  who  may  be  ex- 
pected, in  all  societies,  to  penetrate  some- 
what farther  than  the  spirit  of  their  time 
allows,  we  must  be  permitted  to  wait  foB 
more  substantial  proofs  of  this  fact  than 
(what,  to  be  sure,  is  rare  and  laudable 
enough)  the  oolleotion  of  some  thousand 
European  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  a  few 
wealthy  Effendis.*     Primary  schools,  in- 

*Mr.  White,  in  the  work  already  dbed,  gives  us 
a  great  deal  of  curious  information  upon  the  wuUe^ 
rial  interests  of  Constantinopolitan  literature.  In 
his  survey  of  bazaars  and  icharskies  he  comes  among 
the  bookselling  guild.  His  account  is  not  very  flat- 
tering. The  dealers  in  knowledge  enjoy  and  enforce 
a  rigorous  monopoly ;  some  unhappy  authors  will 
perhaps  secretly  wait  a  siffh  of  i^pathy  to  the  Bos- 
phorus  when  they  learn  that  "  it  is  conunon  to  sav 
of  a  close-fisted  dealer  '  he  is  worse  than  a  sakhaf* 
(bookseller.'!)  The  establishment  of  a  newspaptr 
was  one  of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  innovations  in  1831 ; 
but  "  The  Maniieur  OUoman  is  a  dull  court-circu- 
lar ;  and  the  Smyrna  journals,  abandoned  to  chance 
conununications,  are  neither  prompt  nor  ezaa  in 
circulating  or  detailing  events.^'  Printing  (introdu- 
ced by  Acbmet  IIL  not  much  more  than  a  century 
ago)  is  looked  on  with  an  evil  eye  for  a  reason  as 
old  as  the  days  of  Faust  and  Outemberg ;  that  the 
manuscript  copyists  are  an  extensive  aira  powerful 
craft  The  Koran  is  alwajrs  uanscribed  by  hand ; 
the  booksellers  we  are  told,  affirm  that  ^Miresses  are 
made  from,  the  calcined  wood  of  Al-2SBu;um.  the 
dread  tree  of  the  lowest  pit,  while  transcribers  have 
their  seats  near  the  gate  of  the  seventh  heaven."  A 
finely  illuminated  Koran  will  bring  over  40,000 
plasties  sometimes.  Dr.  Walsh  (one  of  the  best  of 
our  Tiurkish  informants)  tells  us  that  the  pretext 
for  excepting  the  Sacred  Book  from  the  press  was 
"that  it  wouki  be  an  act  of  impiety  if  the  Word  of 
QoA  should  be  squeexid  and  pressed  togeiier^^'n.rtdic^a^ 
lous  but  hi^y  succesafiil  subterftige  to  secure  the 
interests  of  the  copying  trade.  The  work  excepted 
fonning,  however,  nine-tentha  of  all  Turkish  read* 
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deed,  abound,  sucli  as  tbejarc;  and  an 
education  of  some  extent  is  conducted  at 
the  medressehsy  connected  with  the  mosques. 
Mohammed  himself  had  very  little  of  the 
popular  d  ead  or  dislike  of  extended  know- 
ledfre;  "the  war  against  ignorance,"  he 
said,  "  is  the  great  holy  war."  But  the 
heads  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs  think 
— and  perhaps  they  soundly  think — that  the 
only  chance  for  permanence  to  the  existing 
Ottoman  system,  is  in  the  steady  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  ignorance,  legitimate 
darkness,  and  bigotry  established  by  law  ; 
the  old  frame  is  too  feeble  for  violent  reme- 
dies ;  it  may  expire  in  the  struggle.  A  sys- 
tem, whose  essential  streQgth  was  in  its  nar- 
rownass ;  whose  shisld  and  buckler  was  its 
hard,  impenetrable  pride ;  which  conquer- 
ed^ because  it  could  not  conceive  it  possible 
to  be  defeated  ;  and  even  when  defeated, 
made  defeat  a  sort  of  indirect  triumph,  by 
still  giving  all  the  glory  to  its  own  mysteri- 
ous Allah,  with  a  profundity  of  resignation 
that  nothing  could  disturb ; — can  such  a 
mtem  last  on  any  principles  but  its  own  r 
Can  it  survive  the  intrusiv  n  of  the  modem 
spirit,  the  restlessness,  versatility,  inquisi- 
iiyen3ss,  of  the  west?  The  cardinals  of 
the  Austrian  party  at  Rome,  and  the  Ule- 
mas,  who  stroke  their  beards  in  sorrow,  as 
they  mourn  over  the  old  janissary  days  at 
Constantinople,  might,  we  doubt  not,  arrive 
At  some  conclusions  of  edifying  harmony  on 
the  subject. 

It  can  hardly  be  with  the  approbation  of 
this  class  of  personages,  that  a  change  has 
of  late  years  taken  place,  which,  just  be- 
oaose  it  is  so  very  superficial  and  external, 
is  perhaps  only  the  more  alarming  indica- 
tion of  growing  indifferentism — the  assump- 
tion of  the  Frank  costume  in  the  city  of  the 
Saltan.  The  Sheiks  and  the  Ulemas  still, 
indeed,  retain  the  picturesque  pelisse ;  but 
other  functionaries  have  universally  ex- 
ohanged  their  graceful  and  magnificent  garb, 
for  the  tight  and  tasteless  apparel  of  the 
west.  ^^  That  which  was  most  remarkable 
at  Constantinople,"  says  the  very  agreeable 
traveller,  M.  Mishaud,  ^'  in  times  not  far 
distant  from  our  own,  was  the  variety  and 
richness,  of  the  costume.  Strangers  ad- 
mired, above  all  things,  the  Indian  shawls, 
the  magnificent  furs  [the  Armenian  fur  trade 
— to  d3scend  to  mere  utilitarian  views— 

ing,  left  a  fatal  blank  in  the  prospects  of  typogra- 
phy;  nevertheless  there  are  now  four  imfierial 
prow'es  ill  Constantioople ;  the  pica  and  brevier  of 
the  West  seems  making  its  slow  but  certain  way 
wough  all  obstacles. 


has  materially  suffered  by  the  change] ,  the 
beautiful  Cashmere    turbans,  the   flowing 
robes,  which  had  been  from  all  antiquity  the 
dress  of  the  Orientals.     Lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
tagu, in  her  letters,  says,  that  when  she  saw 
a  number  of  Pachas,  with  their  long  beards 
and  their  splendor  of  garb,  she  fancied  she 
beheld  old  Priam  and  his  council.     Now  aU 
is   changed !     Among   the   inhabRants   of 
Stamboul,  there   are  only  the   Jews,   th# 
Greeks,  the  Armenians,  and  some  Dervishes, 
who  are   dressed   as   in  former  times.     A 
reform  in  the  costumes  has  begun  [this  was 
1830],  and  day   after  day  the  Turks  are 
abandoning  the  prejudices  which  relate  to 
their  dress.     The  turban  has  lost  its  glory ; 
it  is  scarcely  remembered  that  there  were 
sixty  different  ways  of  wearing  it.      The 
Ulemas,  who  have  remained  faithful  to  the 
turbans,  have  reduced  it  to  a  simple  shawl, 
wound  round  the  head.     The  common  head- 
dress is  a  red  cap,  with  a  tassel  of  blue  silk. 
An  assemblage  of  Turks,  with  their  red, 
yellow,  and  white  turbans,  used  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  border  of  tulips ;  they  are  now 
only  like  a  field  of  corn-flowers  and  wil4 
poppies.      The  slippers  and  yellow  boots 
have  been  replaced  by  frank  boots  and 
shoes ;  instead  of  their  long  robe,  the  Turka 
were  a  frock-coat  with  buttons,  like  a  polo- 
naise; those  who  belong  to  the  army  have 
a  narrow  vest,  with  a  dasp  in  front,  pan- 
taloons, which  tighten  as  they  come  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  leg ;  and  over  this  a 
blue  or  scarlet  mantle.     The  official  regula- 
tions of  costume  have,  indeed,  respected 
the  beard,  and  all  which  relates  to  the  hair; 
yet  even  the  beard  [oh,  profanity  unutter- 
able !  the  beard  of  a  true  believer !]  has  un- 
dergone a  revolution ;  the  military  and  the 
young  Effendis  hardly  ever  wear  it.     It  is 
right  to  fix  this  date  in  Mvssulman  costume ; 
in  a  short  time  the  change  will  be  more 
complete  and  travellers  who  arrive  after  ns 
will  find  in  Stamboul  only  the  dresses  of  the 
Franks. "     Amid  all  these  apostacies,  how- 
ever, the  ladies  (blessings  on  their  milline- 
rian  toryism  !)  steadily  refuse  to  yield,  and 
still  swathed  in  fur  and  muslin,  and  everj 
other    possible  constituent   and  color    of 
dress,  roll  along  as  delightfully  absurd  aa 
ever. 

Dress,  which  mnst  so  largely  enter  into 
the  pictures  of  the  poet, — and  woman, 
who  seldom  loses  her  share  in  his  day 
dreams,  bring  us  back  to  poetnr  and  Mr. 
Milnes.  One  of  the  best  and  happi35it  of 
his  sketches  is  devoted  to  the  latter  topio. 
He  unfolds  to  us  with  a  skilful  and  deUoato 
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hand  the  poetry  of  the  Hareem  existence. 
He  has  taken  care  to  correct  an  error  (which 
even  Byron  has  permitted  himself  to  per- 
petoate)  about  the  Mohammedans  denying 
souls  to  the  female  sex ;  the  fact  being,  as 
any  reader  of  even  Sale  is  aware,  that  the 
Koran  explicitly  and  repeatedly  assigns  to 
woman  a  place  in  the  future  world.  The 
difficulty  with  Mohammed  appears  to  have 
been  to  conciliate  their  future  felicity  with 
the  perpetual  presence  of  those  dangerous 
rivals  with  prodigious  black  eyes,  and  all 
made  of  the  purest  possible  musk,  who  were 
to  console  their  august  masters  in  Paradise. 
The  Mohammedan  heaven  is  in  all  things  a 
mere  prolongation  of  present  conceptions  of 
happiness,  without  any  attempt  to  elevate 
them  ;  in  this,  as  in  all  other  false  religions, 
lies  its  essential  evil  and  debasement ;  and 
the  Eastern  woman  has  her  place  in  Para- 
dise exactly  as  she  has  her  place  in  this 
life,  that  is  to  say,  an  inferior  one  in  both. 
A  good  wife  obtains,  however,  her  propor- 
tionate reward ;  and  the  accommodating  in- 
spiration of  the  Eastern  Doctors  has  pro- 
nounced, that  if  a  faithful  Moslem  should 
by  some  rare  caprice— perhaps  dying  young 
and  inexperienced — actually  desire  the  so- 
ciety of  his  earthly  wife,  in  even  the  world 
of  the  Houris,  the  favor  wil}  be  granted  him 
by  special  dispensation. 

Our  author  stands  up  very  decisively  in 
defence  of  the  oonjueal  arrangements  of  the 
East.  He  admits  the  intellectual  educa- 
tion narrow  and  scanty,*  but  ^'  as  regards 

*  Ck>nstantmoiple,  however,  as  Mr.  White  instmcts 
08,  '*  can  boast  more  than  one  female  aulKcn-.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  Laila  Khanum,  niece 
to  the  celebrated  poet,  Lzzet  Mollah.  Her  poems  are 
principally  satirical,  and  she  is  held  in  great  dread 
hy  her  sex,  who  tremble  at  her  cutting  pen.  Her 
dwan  (collection  of  poems)  has  been  pnnted,  and 
amounts  to  three  volumes.  Laila  Kbanum  is  also 
&med  for  her  songs,  which  are  set  to  music,  and 
highly  popular.  Hassena  Khanum,  wife  of  the  Ha- 
kim Bashy  (chief  physician),  is  likewise  renowned 
for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  her  style  as  a  letter- 
writer,  which  entitles  her  to  the  appellation  of  the 
«  Tm-kish  Sevien*."  Turkish  poetry  (which  is  ex- 
ceedin^y  abundant,  and  of  which  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine  have  haa  many  opportunities  of  forming 
some  idea)  is  usually  constructed  with  the  utmost 
ardfice  of  rhythm.  It  is  a  universal  and  favorite  ac- 
complishment In  former  times,  Turkish  state  pa- 
pers were  frequently  drawn  up  in  this  form ;  and 
various  unhappy  "  brothers  near  the  throne"  have 
sung  their  song  of  the  swan  with  the  bowstring  round 
their  necks.  See  Von  Hammer's  account  of  the 
d«uh  of  Mahmond,  the  unhappy  brothers  of  Selim  I. 
Oesck,  des  Osmaniscken  JReickes,  Bd.  3.  The  roman- 
tic history  of  the  princely  poet,  Dschem,  is  well 
known.  His  oppressor  ana  brother,  Bajazid,  and 
bimself  argued  the  matter  with  each  other  in  a  pod- 
ifloi  eorrespondence. — Bid, 
Vou  X.  No.  IL  15 


the  physical  happiness  of  the  weaker  sex, 
and  the  regard  paid  to  their  well-being,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  can  find  no 
superiority  in  the  morals  and  manners  of 
West,  and  am  led  to  fear  that  the  evils  con- 
nected with  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  are 
more  productive  of  suffering  and  debase- 
ment in  many  so-called  Christian  countries, 
than  in  those  that  remain  attached  to  the 
habits  of  the  elder  world."  This  favor- 
able opinion  is  embodied  in  the  following 
very  pretty  stanzas  : — 


({ 


THE  HAREEM. 

"  Behind  the  veil  whose  depth  is  traced 

By  many  a  complicated  line — 
Behind  the  lattice,  closely  laced 

With  filagree  of  choice  design — 
Behind  the  lofty  garden-Vall, 

Where  stranger  face  can  ne'er  surprise- 
That  inner  world,  her  all-in-all. 

The  Eastern  woman  lives  and  dies. 

"  Husbands  and  children  round  her  draw 

The  narrow  circle  where  she  rests  j 
His  will  the  single  perfect  law, 

That  scarce  with  choice  her  mind  molests ; 
Their  birth  and  tutelage  the  ground 

And  meaning  of  her  life  on  earth — 
She  knows  not  elsewhere  could  be  found 

The  measure  of  a  Woman^s  worth. 


*' If  young  and  beautiful  she  dwells 

An  idol  in  a  secret  shrine, 
Where  one  high-priest  alone  dispels 

The  solitude  of  charms  divine, 
And  in  his  happiness  she  lives. 

And  in  his  nonor  has  her  own. 
And  dreams  not  that  the  love  she  gi 

Can  be  too  much  for  him  alone. 


*'  Within  the  gay  kiosk  reclined, 

Above  the  scent  of  lemon  groves, 
Where  bubbling  fountains  kiss  the  wind, 

And  birds  make  music  to  their  loves, 
She  lives  a  kind  of  fhery  life. 

In  sisterhood  of  fhiits  and  flowers, 
Unconscious  of  the  outer  strife 

That  wears  the  palpitating  hours. 

"  And  when  matnrer  duties  rise 

In  pleasure's  and  in  paanon's  place, 
ELer  duteous  loyalty  supplies 

The  presence  of  departed  grace : 
So  hopes  she  by  untinng  trum 

To  win  the  bliss  to  share  with  him 
Those  glories  of  celestial  youth 

That  time  can  never  tamt  or  dim. 

"  Thus  in  the  ever-closed  Hareem,  * 

As  in  the  open  Western  home, ' 
Sheds  womannood  her  starry  gleam 

Over  our  beingf  s  busy  foam : 
Through  latitudes  of  varying  faith 

Thus  trace  we  still  her  mission  sure, 
To  lighten  life,  to  sweeten  death, 

And  1^  for  others  to  endure. 

"  Home  of  the  East,  thy  threshold's  edge 
Checks  the  wild  foot  that  knows  no  ftar. 
Yet  shrinks  as  if  from  sacrilege, 
When  rapine  comes  thy  predncti  neir; 
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Existence  whose  precarious  thread 
Hangs  on  the  tyrant's  mood  and  nod, 

Beneam  thy  roof  its  anxious  head 
Rests  as  within  the  house  of  God. 

"  There,  though  without  he  feels  a  slave, 

Compelled  another's  will  to  scan, 
Another's  favor  forced  to  crave, 

There  is  the  subject  still  the  man, 
There  is  the  form  that  none  but  he 

Can  touch — the  face  that  he  alone. 
Of  living  men  has  right  to  see, 

Not  he  who  fills  the  Prophet's  throne. 

"  Then  let  the  moralist,  who  best 

Honors  the  female  heart,  that  blends 
The  deep  affeetions  of  the  west 

With  thoughts  of  life's  sublimeet  ends, 
Ne'er  to  the  Eastern  home  deny 

Its  lesser,  yet  not  humbler  praise, 
To  goard  our  pure  humanity 

JUBid  the  stains  of  %vil  days." 


"If  he  (the  husband)  still  resists,  she  must 
redouble  aU  the  vexations  which  she  knows  from 
experience  irritate  his  mind,  and  day  and  night  add 
I  to  the  misery  of  his  condition.  She  must  never, 
whether  bv  nay  or  night,  for  a  moment  relax.  For 
instance,  if  he  condescends  to  hand  her  the  loaf,  she 
must  throw  it  from  her,  or  at  him,  with  indignation 
and  contempt  She  must  make  his  shoe  too  tight  for 
him,  and  his  pillow  a  pillow  of  stone ;  so  that  at  last 
he  becomes  weary  of  life,  and  is  glad  to  acknow- 
ledge her  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
these  resources  fail,  the  wife  may  privately  convey 
rom  her  husband's  house  everj'thmg  valuable  that 
she  can  lay  her  hands  upon,  and  then  go  to  the  Kdzi 
and  complain  thai  her  kusbavui  has  beaten  her  VfUh  his 
shoe  J  and  pretend  to  show  the  bruise  on  her  skin" — Cut- 
toms  and  Mtmners^  ^c,  p.  60. 

There  is  a  sublime  of  daring  about  this 
last  precept  which  our  readers  will  appreci- 
ate.    The  duty  of  indulging  in  unceasing 


^,        ^  .   ,   .  ,  ,  .        \  gossip  is  soon  after  raised  to  the  dignity  of 

These  fair  bemgs,  we  regret  to  say,  how-  ^  religious  obligation  :~ 
eyer  docile  and  devoted  within  walls,  and  ° 


to  their  masters,  are  apt  not  to  display 
themselves  in  the  most  amiable  light  to  the 
unhappy  Christians  they  chance  to  meet  in 
their  peregrinations  of  the  streets  of  Stam- 
boul.  Mr.  Madden  (but  this,  to  be  sure, 
is  twenty  years  ago)  tells  us,  in  his  amusing 
volumes,  that  ^'  ne  ha«  had  the  honor  of 
being  insulted  by  ladies  of  rank  far  more 
frequently  than  by  any  other  women. "  The 
fanaticism  of  females  is  in  a  ratio  with 
their  quality ;  and  hence   it  is  from  them 


"^  A  woman  dying  without  friends  or  gossips  has 
no  chance  of  going  to  heaven ;  whereas  happy  is 
that  woman  whose  life  is  passed  in  constant  inter- 
course with  kind  associates,  for  she  will  assuredly 
go  to  heaven.  What  can  equal  the  felicity  of  that 
woman  whose  daily  employment  is  sauntering  hand 
in  hand  with  friends,  amid  rose-bowers  and  aro- 
matic croves,  and  visiting  every  place  calculated  to 
expand  and  exhilarate  the  heart  That  woman  al 
the  day  of  the  resurrection  will  be  seen  dancing  with 
her  old  companions  on  earth  in  the  regions  of  bliss. 
The  very  circumstance  of  living  in  such  a  state  of 
social  freedom  and  harmony  always  produces  a  for- 
giveness of  sins.  If  a  damsel  dies  before  she  has 
,,.  .^  :.  _    ..__»_  _^._... the  other  world  can 
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such  gentle    maledictions  as — '^May  the 
plague  fall  on  your  house  !     May  the  foul 
bird  defile  your  beardless  chin !     May  she 
who  would  marry  you  be  childless !"     The 
amusing  Persian  satire  which  was  given  to 
the  publie  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 
jeu  ePesprit  though  it  be,  opens  to  us  a  little 
of  the  private  life  of  the  Hareem,  and  in 
glimpses  not    quite   so  tranqtul  as  those 
which  Mr.  Milnes^muse  loves  to  contem- 
plate.   Mr.  Mihies  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly 
accurate  on  the  subject  of  polygamy.     It  is 
an  utter  mistake  to  suppose  it  universal  in 
the  East.     The  little  work  to  which  we  al- 
lude firmly  confirms  this  statement ;  repre- 
senting even  bigamy  as  a  certain  means  of 
misery  to  the  unhappy  lord  who  vainly  cal- 
culates that  conjugal  happiness  must  grow 
in  the  ratio   of  its  factors.     Indeed,  that 
even  one  of  these  sources  of  perfect  felicity 
may  be  found  quite  sufficient  toexerdse  the 
I$lam  of  a  believer,  the  pleasant  publication 
of  Mr.  Atkinson  abundantly  instructs  us. 
The  following  are  the  bounden  duties  of  a 
Persian  Lady,  duly  alive  to  what  the  dig- 
nitv  of  her  sex  demands  in  oases  of  n^ar- 
ital  insubordination : 


p.  75. 

The  special  duties  of  the  Mosque  are 
similarly  laid  down.  The  ladies  are  to  ex- 
hibit themselves  in  all  the  magnificence  of  a 
fashionable  Church  at  Cheltenham  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  with  only  those  cir- 
cumstantial differences  that  correspond  to  the 
difference  of  longitude.  They  are  to  go  to 
the  porches  of  the  mosques  to  behold  the 
young  men  tali  as  cypresses,  and  with  cheeks 
like  the  tulip  ;  they  are  carefully  to  betray 
their  crimsoned  feet,  accidentally  but  invari- 
ably to  raise  their  veils  in  raising  their  ta- 
pers ;  nor  are  they  ever  to  be  so  misguided  as 
to  suffer  prayer  to  supersede  the  higher  duty 
of  social  conversation.  But  we  must  return 
from  an  inimitable  little  book,  which  proves 
that  the  Author  of  the  "  Directions  to  SeN 
vants'*  niight  find  his  own  grave  minuteness 
of  sarcasm  rivalled  among  the  rose  gardens 
of  Persia. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  modifications  of 
Oriental  life  is  connected  with  the  prilgrim* 
age  to  Mecca.  The  West  can  supply  some 
instances  of  gentlemen  who  have  once  or 
even  twico  in  their  lives  beoonie  husbands 
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.from  motives  not  wholly  dissimilar  ;•  but  it 
was  reserved  foe  the  Mecca  pilgrimage  to 
reduce  matrimony  to  a  lucrative  profemon. 
The  cause  is  this:  Mahommedan  law  pre* 
scribes  that  no  uamarried  woman  shall  per- 
form the  pilgrimage  j  and  that  every  married 
woman  shall  be  accompanied  by  her  husband 
or  some  other  very  near  relation.  Burck- 
iiardt  tells  tts  that  accordingly, 

*'  Female  liadiis  ^pUipins)  flomeiimes  arrive  from 
Turkey  for  the  kadi ;  rich  old  widows  who  wish  to 
see  Mekka  before  they  die;  or  women  who  set  ovt 
with  their  hasbands,  and  lose  them  on  the  road  by 
^Useaae.  In  soeh  cases  the  female  finds  at  Djcdda 
del^ls  (or,  as  this  class  is  called  MmJuHHL)^  ready  to 
fiicilitate  their  progress  through  the  sacred  tenitory 
in  the  character  of  husbands.  The  marriai^  con- 
tract is  written  ont  before  the  Kadhy ;  and  the  lady, 
accompanied  bv  her  delvl,  performs  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  Arafat,  and  all  the  sacred  places.  This, 
however,  is  understood  to  be  merely  a  nominal  mar- 
riage; and  the  delyl  must  divorce  the  woman  on  his 
leturn  to  Djedda;  if  he  were  to  refuse  a  divorce  the 
law  canuot  compel  him  to  it,  and  (he  marriage 
would  be  consideied  binding;  but  he  could  no 
longer  exercise  the  locrative  profession  of  delyl ;  and 
ny  informant  could  only  recollect  two  examples  of 
the  delyl  continuing  to  be  the  woman's  husband.  I 
Relieve  there  is  not  any  exaggeration  of  the  number 
in  stating  that  there  are  eight  hundred  full  grown 
del  vis,  besides  boys  who  are  learning  the  profession. 
WhencFcr  a  shop-keeper  loses  his  customers,  or  a 
poor  man  of  letters  wishes  to  gain  as  much  money 
as  will  purchase  an  Abyssinian  slave,  he  turns 
delifL^^Traveb  in  Arabiti,  cf-c,  vol.  i.,  pp.  359,  360. 

We  would  humbly  suggest  to  the  illustri- 
ous barrister  who  has  so  Ion?  supported  in 
London  the  old  reputation  of  our  island  for 
matrimonial  ambition,  to  advocate  the  adop- 
tion of  this  piece  of  Orientalism  ;  his  legal 
acquirements  would  no  doubt  enable  him  to 
turn  the  ''  contract  before  the  Cadhi*'  to  good 
mccount,  and  to  set  a  worthy  example  to 
aspiring  delyh  for  all  time  to  come. 

Paulo  major  a.  The  subject  with  which 
the  author  of  "Palm  Leaves'*  seems  to  have 
been  most  impressed  is  the  character  and 
condition  of  Eastern  Religion.  And  no 
doubt  with  all  its  tedious  train  of  supersti- 
tions, its  purifications,  its  formal  orisons,  its 
pilgrimages,  there  is  much  of  sublime  and 
tstately  impressiveness  in  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet.  The  following  sentences  in  Mr. 
Milnes^s  Preface  expresses  this  very  for- 
cibly : — 

"  I  never,*'  he  says,  "  experienced  a  stronger  im- 
pression than  the  mst  day  I  spent  in  a  Mohamme- 
dan country ;  it  is  like  returomg  at  one  leap  to  the 
old  dispensation — to  the  condition  of  mankind 
standing  without  mediation,  without  sympathy, 
alone  beneath  the  will  and  the  might  of  God.  There 
the  whole  of  life  goes  on  in  die  distinct  presence  of 
the  Invisible ;  diere  prayer  it  no  special  mental  pro- 
cess but  a  plain  act  of  dutiful  service,  a  mere 
Otedience  to  the  laws  and  conditions  of  existence; 


there  reverence  is  the  distinction  between  man  and 
the  inferior  animals,  and  the  scoffer  and  scomer 
would  be  rebels  against  the  common  sense  and 
decency  of  manldno." 

We  may  add,  too,  that  the  curious  art 
with  which  the  religion  is  interwoven  with 
Old  Testament  associations,  brings  us  irre- 
sisttbly  into  a  solemn  elder  time  ;  we  are  in, 
or  near,  the  very  land  of  the  old  Patriarchs, 
who  still  command  the  profound  reverence 
of  the  Mohammedan ;  and  the  very  names, 
the  immemorial  names  of  Ibrahim,  and  Is- 
mael,  and  Solyman,  remind  us  how  much, 
in  spite  of  all  our  quarrels,  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  him ;  how  widely,  beyond  all  the 
vast  limits  of  Christianity  and  of  Judaism, 
the  mysterious  old  Book  we  read  in  onr 
Churches  has  leavened  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  religion  itself,  as  a  practical  system, 
is  not  unlike  the  substance  and  style  of  its 
Koran ;  the  basis  a  great  truth,  the  details 
abounding  in  puerile  and  extravagant  inven- 
tions. The  great  secret  of  its  durability 
must,  of  course,  be  found  in  the  remarkable 
degree  in  which  the  religion  and  the  general 
character  of  the  nations  who  profess  it,  suit 
and  fortify  each  other.  Islam  is  made  for 
the  Turk,  and  the  Turk  for  Islam.  Nay, 
opium  and  fatalism  perform  corresponding 
offices  in  the  physical  and  mental  constitu- 
tion of  the  man,  almost  as  accurately  as  the 
ablution,  which  is  a  reKaious  duty,  is  also 
a  bodily  convenience.  The  sagacity  with 
which  the  extraordinary  man  who  construct- 
ed the  religion,  while  borrowing  freely  from 
all  quarters,  contrived,  on  the  whole,  to 
adapt  his  conceptions  to  the  condition  of  the 
clime  and  people  he  had  to  deal  with — a 
condition  afterwards  easily  generalized  to 
other  Oriental  races — is  one  of  the  many 
wonders  that  encompass  a  name  which,  take 
it  for  all  in  all,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  mem- 
orable in  all  the  merely  human  records  of 
man.  This  is  a  large  assertion ;  but  what 
other  single  name,  if  substracted  from  his- 
tory, wonld  leave  its  subsequent  course  a 
blank  to  the  same  extent  ?  Of  some  it  might 
be  surmised  that  they  were  the  creation  of 
their  time,  hardly  less  than  their  time  of 
them ;  if  they  had  not  achieved  results,  oth- 
ers probably  might ;  they  were  but  first  in 
a  race  of  events  where  many  were  running ; 
the  fated  event  it  self ^  in  a  measure,  selected 
its  own  instrument,  and  empowered  him. 
Or  again,  of  others — the  Zinghis,  the  Ta- 
merlane, the  Napoleon — it  might  be  said, 
that,  though  perhaps  endowed  with  greater 
inherent  powers  than  the  son  of  the  poor 
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widow  of  Mecca,  and  in  their  lifetime  per- 
sonally effecting  more  extensive  results,  yet 
those  results  have  passed  away ;  they  have 
sunk,  and  the  waters  of  time  have  re-united 
over  them  silent,  deep,  and  tranquil  as  he- 
fore.  But  to  Mohammed  neither  s^rmation 
is  anywise  applicahle.  He  effected  what 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose 
any  other  man  would  ever  have  attempted 
had  he  perished  in  his  infancy ;  the  nurse 
that  carried  that  feehle  infant,  carried  the 
single  Fate  of  centuries ;  his  sole  arm  chang- 
ed all  the  relations  of  history ;  and  he  re- 
ceives at  this  day,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve 
hundred  years,  the  unhroken  homage  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  souls. 

The  tide  has,  of  late  years,  turned  in  the 
popular  estimate  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
son. No  douht  he  was  an  impostor ;  hut 
imposture  in  the  great  men  of  history  is  a 
question  of  degree.  He  was  an  impostor 
— so  was  Napoleon,  that  prince  of  suhlime 
charlatans;  a  religious  impostor — so  was 
Oliver  Cromwell.  How  far  (as  was  un- 
douhtedly  the  case  with  the  English  usur- 
per) sincere  fanaticism  mingled  with  the 
imposture  in  the  instance  of  Mohammed,  is 
a  question  which  we  seem  to  he  almost 
wholly  without  data  to  determine.  We  are 
certainly  inclined  to  rate  the  amount  of  this 
ingredient  higher  than  the  common  views 
of  his  character  admit.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  Mohammed  lived  in  the  midst  of 
an  uncultivated  race,  prone  to  recognize  su- 
pernatural impressions  ;  a  people  of  roman- 
tic and  fiery  fancy,  among  whom  the  weak- 
minded  would  he  ready  to  believe  in  others, 
the  strong-minded  in  themselves.  And  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  his  singular  practical 
sagacity  he  alleged  as  likely  to  suppress 
the  impulses  of  enthusiasm,  on  the  other, 
the  very  consciousness  of  his  own  matchless 
superiority  was  strongly  calculated  to  en- 
courage the  notion  of  special  endowments, 
and  a  special  mission  tfom  heaven.  And 
all  experience  establishes  that  (as  in  the 
memorable  instance  cited  awhile  since)  in- 
tense enthusiasm  is  frequently  compatible 
with  the  most  perfect  command  of  all  the 
practical  faculties.  The  observation  of 
Locke,  on  the  characteristic  distinction  of 
insanity,  is  analogously  applicable  here. 
Insanity,  ho  tells  us,  reasons  rightly  from 
wrong  premises.  Enthusiasm  is  but  a  milder 
form  of  derangement,  a  less  virulent  ^e  of 
monomania;  and  the  principle  of  Locke, 
extended  to  embrace  it,  shows  as  how  it  is 
perfectly  possible  for  the  same  mind  to 
adopt  unhesitstinglj  some  preposteroiiB  ilia- 1 


sion,  and  working  out  all  the  results  of  that 
illusion  in  endeavoring  to  give  it  reality  in 
the  world,  to  arrange  means  for  the  pro- 
foundest  policy,  the  most  felicitous  ingenu- 
ity, and  the  most  indefatigable  persever- 
ance. Mohammed,  indeed,  was  remarkably 
unpretending  for  the  aspirant  to  a  religions 
supremacy.  He  really  seems  never  to  claim 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
his  authoiity  ;  he  disclaims  miracolous  pow- 
er, and  repeatedly  impresses  upon  his  fol- 
lowers, that,  though  commissioned  to  pro- 
claim the  last  and  greatest  of  revelations, 
he  is  still  but  a  simple  messenger  and 
spokesman  of  God.  He  appears,  too,  to 
have  been  a  man  of  as  much  natural  amia- 
bility and  good  feeling  as  is  compatible 
with  great  ambition  ;  and  hardly  ever  san- 
guinary, except  in  immediate  subservience  to 
his  one  predominant  object.  As  to  his  con- 
quests in  Arabia — what  is  to  become  of  his- 
torical heroes^  if  we  please  to  be  fastidious 
about  victorious  aggression ;  and  why  should 
harder  measure  be  aealt  to  Mohammed  than 
— ^we  will  not  say  to  such  wild  desolators 
of  mankind  as  Zinghis  or  Timour,  but  to 
Caesar  or  Alexander,  or  even  of  Alexander's 
wily  father  ?  To  us  his  motives  appear,  on 
the  whole,  of  a  much  loftier  order  than  have 
influenced  most  of  the  great  subjugators  of 
mankind ;  for  though  his  religion  oame 
soon  and  unhappily  m  collision  with  Chris- 
tianity, no  one  will  pretend  that  it  wad  not 
incomparably  superior  to  its  first  direct  ad- 
versary, the  base  and  grovelling  idolatry  it 
supplanted  in  Arabia.  And  even  as  regards 
Christianity  itself,  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  if  the  state  of  our  religion  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  did  not  absolutely  de- 
serve so  awful  a  scourge,  it  was  at  least  not 
very  marvellous  that  the  men  of  the  Desert 
should  have  mistaken  the  popular  Christi- 
anity of  that  day  for  something  not  utterly 
unlike  the  idolatrous  theology  they  had 
solemnl V  sworn  to  subvert  in  all  its  forms, 
and  unaer  whatever  pretext  it  might  exist. 
That  the  religion  is  beginning  already  to 
yield,  though  slowly — ^very  slowly — to  the 
foredoomed  march  of  Christianity,  is  per- 
ceptible by  many  indications.  The  Mecca 
and  Medina  pilgrimages  are  not  what  thej 
were ;  the  stricter  ordinances  of  Moham- 
medan law  are  andisguisedly  violated  by 
the  fashionable  Turk.  Western  ideas  creep 
in  with  western  arts  and  conveniences ;  the 
military  superiority  of  Europe  (intellupble 
to  even  the  most  resolutely  blind  of  the  East- 
ems)  compels  respect  for  its  other  attain* 
ments,  and  insinoates  the  onweloome  ooih 
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viction,  that  its  knowledge,  and  its  religion, 
may  not  be  so  contemptible  after  all ;  while 
in  the  mean  time,  the  national  centres  of 
Mohammedanism  are  almost  universally 
helpless;  dependent  for  their  security  on 
the  indifference  or  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
the  Christian  powers.  A  "  crusade,"  would 
now  be  a  pitiful  massacre.  No  Saladin 
will  ever  again  defy  him  of  the  Lion  Heart, 
or  hew  down  the  knights  of  France  at 
Tiberias,  while  on  the  Mount  of  the  Beati- 
tudes, a  Bishop  of  Saint  Jean  d' Acre  ^'  lifts 
the  true  cross  as  a  standard  at  the  very 
place  where  Christ  said,  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also."*  The  military  strength 
of  the  religion  was  in  its  steady  and  re- 
morseless bigotry ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
suppose,  that  among  the  more  cultivated 
Moslem  circles,  this  is  sometimes  found  to 
be  rapidly  evaporating  into  a  well-bred 
latitudinarianism.  The  crafty  old  tyrant 
of  Egypt,  though  his  name  combine  two 
of  the  most  illustrious  titles  in  the  early 
history  of  the  faith,  is  commonly  suspected 
of  absolute  infidelity.!  Unhappily  the 
perpetual  presence  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Churches  is  little  calculated  to 
accelerate  the  conversion  of  Mohammedans. 
Sale  took  as  his  motto  the  sentence  of  St. 
Augustine  : — '^  Nulla  falsa  doctrina  est 
qu83  non  aliquid  veri  permisceat  ;"|  and 
the  aliquid  veri  in  the  religion  of  Islam,  is 
perpetually  and  justly  offended  at  that 
deification  of  saints  and  prostration  before 
images,  which  the  contemptuous  Turk  re- 
gards as  an  essential  of  the  Christian's  gos- 
pel. Doubtless,  among  the  heaviest  charges 
against  the  Southern  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity, will  stand  this  miserable  hindrance 
which  they  unceasingly  present  to  the 
knowledge — and  so  to  the  dissemination — 
of  pure  religion  among  the  vast  multitudes 
that  line  that  frontier  of  Christendom,  and 
that  take,  of  course,  their  habitual  estimate 
of  the  genuine  religion  of  Christ,  from  what 
their  eyes  witness  of  its  operation. 

*  Michaud 

t  Mohammed  Ali  has,  however,  been  employed 
for  more  than  twenty  years  back  in  erecting  a  mag- 
nificent Mosqae  of  Egjrptian  Marble  at  Cairo.  It 
is  a  vast  and  irregular  structure,  but  irregularity  is 
not  incompatible  with  great  general  effect  in  edioces 
of  this  style.  Though  usually  charged  with  utter 
indifferentism,  the  Pacha,  in  that  spirit  of  petty 
superstition  so  frequently  found  allied  with  inn- 
delity,  dela3r8  the  completion  of  his  mosque,  from 
apprehension  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  which 
has  pronounced  that  his  life  is  to  terminate  with  the 
laying  of  the  last  stone  of  this  structure. 

}  Uuaest  Evangel.,  ii,  40. 


But  it  is  time  for  us  to  leave  the  East 
and  its  Poet,  yet  ere  we  suffer  our  curtain 
to  drop,  we  are  tempted  to  grati^  our 
readers  with  the  following  excellent  bit  of 
characteristic  painting,  the  preface  to  a 
series  of  such  tales  as  have  delighted  the 
Easterns  in  all  ages : — 
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"  Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  large-leaved  plane 

Above  the  ripple  of  a  shallow  stream, 

Beside  a  cypress-planted  cemetery. 

In  a  gay  pamted,  trellice-worked  kiosk, 

A  company  of  easy  Muslims  sat. 

Enjoying  tne  calm  measure  of  delight 

Gcid  grants  the  faithful,  even  here  on  earth. 

Most  pleasantly  the  bitter  berry  tastes 

Handed  by  that  bright-eyed  and  neat-limbed  boy ; 

Most  daintily  the  long  chibouk  is  filled. 

And  almost  before  emptied  filled  again ; 

Or,  with  a  free  good  will,  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Passes  the  cool  Nargheelec  serpentine. 

So  sit  they,  with  some  low  occasional  word 

Breaking  the  silence,  in  itself  so  sweet ; 

While  o  er  the  neighboring  bridge  the  caravan 

Winds  slowly,  in  one  line  interminable 

Of  camel  after  camel,  each  with  neck 

Jerked  up,  as  snifiing  the  far  distant  air. 

Then  one  serene  old  Turk,  with  snow-white  beard 

Hanging  amid  his  pistol-hilts  profuse, 

Spoke  out—'  Till  sunset  all  the  time  is  ours, 

Ajid  we  should  take  advantage  of  the  chance 

That  brings  us  here  together.    This  my  friend 

Tells  by  his  shape  of  dress  and  peaked  cap, 

Where  his  home  lies ;  he  comes  from  farthest  off. 

So  let  the  round  of  tales  begin  with  him.* " 


Wipe  ind  Children  op  Thomas  Hood. — It  is 
with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the  d^ 
cease  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Hood,  the 
celebrated  humorist  and  poet  The  public  are  aware 
that  Mr.  Hood's  life  was  closed  in  the  midst  of  much 
physical  suffering  and  much  mental  anxie^;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  unwearied  exertions  of 
Mrs.  Hood,  her  imceasing  attendance  on  her  hus- 
band's death-bed,  and  the  grief  and  trial  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed  her  bereavement,  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disease  whicn  has  thus  pre- 
maturely terminated  her  existence.  She  expired  on 
the  mominf?  of  Friday,  the  4th  of  December. 

The  children  of  Mr.  Hood,  are,  we  are  sorry  to 
learn,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  their  last 
remaining  parent,  left  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
small  fund,  amounting,  we  believe,  to  about  80(M., 
collected  by  public  subscription  at  the  period  of  Mr. 
Hood's  death.  The  pension  of  100^.,  Ranted  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  ceases  with  the  death  ot  Mrs.  Hood, 
who  lived  but  a  twelvemonth  to  enjoy  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  Lord  John  Russell  has  already  been 
applied  to  by  the  friends  of  the  family  to  continue  the 
pension  to  the  children ;  but  his  lordship  has  intima- 
ted his  inability  to  comply  with  the  request,  since 
the  pension  becomes,  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hood,  the 
property  of  the  public.  We  feel  confident  that  the 
wishes  and  intentions  of  the  public  will  be  best 
answered  by  a  new  grant  of  the  same  trifling  amount 
to  the  orphans,  to  whose  departed  and  highly-gifled 
parent  that  public  owes  so  large  a  debt  of  gratis 
tude.— r" 
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DI8RAEU,   THE   TOUNOER. 


[The  foHowiDg  spirited  flratoh  of  this  eminent  author  ud 
writer  ie  fh>m  the  pen  of  S.  H.  Fnneie,  Esq.,  antkor  of  tke 
popular  eeriei  pablished  in  Fraiier's  Magutne  on  the  Con- 
temporary Oraiora.  Though  not  free  from  a  little  aeanial, 
it  la  bi^7  gr^»hlo  and  entertalningj— En. 

Pretension  and  presumption  are  so  repug- 
nant to  the  feelings  of  the  British  people, 
that  even  talent  of  a  high  order  will  be 
undervalued,  if  its  possessor  be  too  eager  to 
display  it.  Forgetting  that  the  desire  for 
praise  and  admiration  is  the  great  spur  to 
intellectual  exertion,  we  too  readily  mistake 
its  promptings  for  a  more  ignoble  habit  of 
mind,  vanity  is  often  confounded  with  the 
love  of  fame  ;  and  the  ebullitions  of  an  am- 
bitious spirit  or  a  luxuriant  imagination  are 
undeservedly  condemned  as  mere  extrava- 
gancies of  self-esteem.  Amidst  the  tares 
and  weeds,  we  overlook  the  true  but  humble 
shoot  that  struggles  feebly  though  steadily 
to  the  light.  We  laugh  at  superficial 
errors  and  follies,  because  we  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  discern  the  germ  of 
truth  which  they  obscure.  A  forced  and 
often  an  unnatural  union  is  demanded  be- 
tween merit  and  modesty ;  though  all  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  where  intellectual 
power  exists,  latent,  perhaps,  but  really  in 
greatest  fortitude,  it  is  often  there  that  the 
most  violent,  the  most  ill-regulated,  the 
most  extravamit  efforts  are  made  for  its  de- 
velopment. Thus'  it  is  that  we  allow  pains- 
taking, humble  mediocrity  to  deceive  us, 
while  we  disregard  its  natural  superior ;  and 
we  stifle  and  crush  many  a  strong  aspiring 
wpirit  in  the  very  throes  of  its  young  life, — 
if,  indeed,  we  do  not  more  frequently  turn 
it  aside  into  false  channels,  to  expend  its 
natural  force  in  uncongenial  modes  of  ac- 
tion. It  is  our  practical  eenius  that  makes 
us  hate  ideas.  •  As  we  will  not  take  paper 
money  that  is  not  immediately  oonvertiole 
into  gold,  so  we  will  not  accept  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  intellect  if  they  have  not  a 
Ifind  of  market  value.  We  cry  "  Cut 
bimo  ?"  of  a  Canning,  while  we  trust  our 
purses  to  a  Peel.  The  symptoms  of  genius 
breed  in  our  minds  just  so  many  suspicions, 
till  genius  itself  must  put  on  the  uniform 
of  prejudioei  and  pass  upwards  from  the 


ranks  to  the  oommand  ;  or  it  will  be  derid- 
ed as  a  mere  carpet  warrior — a  gav  popin- 
jay of  scarlet  ana  feathers.  No  aoubt  we 
are  often  right  and  always  safe  in  the  long^ 
ran.  If  we  disgust  some  at  the  very  outset 
of  their  career,  whom  a  little  justice  or  a 
little  judicial  charity  of  construction  might 
have  made  great  or  brilliant  mes,  we  at  the 
same  time  extinguish  many  an  incipient 
charlatan.  Comrortable  generalities  save 
us  the  trouble  of  much  thought  or  analysis ; 
and  an  universal  condemnation  of  every 
effort  to  emerge  from  the  dead  level  of  cor- 
rect mediocrity — a  studied  neglect  or  lavish 
ridicule  of  every  such  attempt,  even  though 
it  might  be  (as  in  poor  Ketts's  case)  the 
death-struggle  of  expiring  genius,  will  save 
us  from  being  plagued  with  new  ideas,  and 
frt>m  the  necessity,  which  happily  is  a  law 
of  the  human  mind,  of  testing  them  and 
riving  them  their  due  place.  If  by  this  in- 
difference we  sometimes  miss  a  great  gaiuy 
we  at  least  lessen  the  chances  of  our  being 
imposed  upon  by  false  pretences,  and  there- 
fore of  our  suffering  an  ignoble  loss.  Whe- 
ther this  habit  of  mind  be  a  right  or  m 
wrong  one  it  matters  not  here  ;  it  is  a  faet. 
We  apply  the  '*  workhouse  test"  to  all  new 
ideas.  If  a  Columbus  came  among  us  with 
the  theory  of  a  new  world,  we  would  try 
the  navigator's  claims  by  putting  him  to  the 
oar. 

There  is  another  habit  of  the  national 
mind  which,  like  this  instinctive  mistrust 
of  theories  and  new  ideas,  affects  the  efforts 
and  position  of  a  man  who  desires  to  rise  in 
the  world.  The  English  are  suspicious  of 
sudden  success ;  they  value  no  reputation, 
however  brilliant,  if  it  has  sprung  up,  mush- 
room-like, in  a  night.  Their  commercial 
habits,  as  well  as  their  political  experience, 
point  to  one  great  moral  rule.  Slow  and 
steady  it  is  with  them  that  wins  the  race. 
The  idea  of  apprenticeship,  realised  in  all 
trades  and  professions,  pervades  also  their 
notions  of  political  usefulness.  If  they 
murmur  at  seeing  a  prince  of  the  blood  put 
to  the  o(Hnmand  of  an  invading  expedition, 
so  thev  equally  object  to  see  a  new  or  un- 
disciplined mind  invested  with  political 
power,  even  though  the  individual  so 
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leoted  may  be  the  creature  of  their  own 
favor.  It  is  the  same  in  all  pursuits  of  life. 
Rapid  fortunes  made  by  a  contract,  or  a 
lucky  turn  in  the  stock-market,  are  always 
looked  at  askance.  Be  the  gold  ever  so 
solid,  or  ever  so  securely  hoarded,  the 
reality  of  its  existence  is  scarcely  believed 
in.  Or  such  fortunes  are  likened  to  the 
house  built  upon  sand.  A  superstitious 
instinct  prognosticates  their  instability. 
^'  Light  come,  light  go,"  is  the  phrase. 
Again,  in  literature,  sudden  fame,  however 
well  deserved,  is  undervalued.  Though  all 
the  world  may  be  ringing  with  the  writer's 
name,  though  the  echo  of  laughter  may  re- 
sound from  Dover  to  California,  and  Conti- 
nental Europe,  in  sympathy,  enjoy  unintel- 
ligible humor  in  impracticable  translations, 
— still  this  cold,  calculating  English  mind, 
so  loving  probation  and  gradation,  will 
hesitate  even  to  accept  the  notorious  fact ; 
and  will  give  you,  in  place  of  enthusiastic 
praise,  a  dry  and  sagacious  prophecy  that 
such  a  writer,  if  he  '^  went  up  like  a  rocket, 
would  come  down  like  the  stick." 

If  we  are  obtusely  dubious  of  the  fact 
when  it  stares  us  in  the  face,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  our  national  prejudice  should 
extend  with  still  greater  force  to  the  effort 
to  realise  it.  If  we  undervalue  a  reputa- 
tion acquired  on  a  sudden,  it  is  natural  that 
we  should  go  the  length  even  of  ridiculing 
the  attempts  made  to  acquire  it.  Woe  to 
the  aspiring  mind  that  will  strive  to  reach 
the  goal  by  any  but  the  beaten  path  !  At 
every  deviation  he  will  meet  impassable 
barriers ;  and  every  successful  obstruction 
of  his  efforts  will  be  hailed  with  exulting 
lauffhter  by  the  unsympathising  multitude, 
whue  he  will  himself  be  thrust  back  again 
to  the  very  rear.  We  have  been  so  often 
taken  in  by  charlatans  and  impostors,  both 
in  politics  and  literature,  that  our  natural 
magnanimity  and  generosity  have  become 
absorbed  in  a  necessary  selfishness  ;  and  we 
show  a  remorseless  want  of  pity  for  the  ex- 
travagancies of  an  exuberant  mind,  if  its 
ambition  be  too  great  to  put  itself  in  har- 
ness, and  submit  to  that  training  by  which 
it  can  alone  become  strengthenea  and  con- 
solidated. In  the  House  of  Commons,  this 
disposition  to  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  pre- 
tension is  concentrated  until  it  perpetually 
forces  itself  into  action.  They  will  bow 
deferentially  before  a  master-mind,  one  of 
the  conditions  of  superiority  being  the  pos- 
session of  a  tact  sufficient  to  avoid  glaring 
failures.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will 
cherish  the  slightest  indications  of  merit  or 


of  intellectual  power,  if  they  are  put  forward 
modestly  and  without  pretension.    But  they 
are  unmerciful  towards  those  who  would  seek 
to  take  them  by  storn^  without  having  the 
requisite   maiiriel.     There   are  many  liv- 
ing instances  of  gentlemen  who  have  been 
utterly  cowed  and  put  down,  laughed  into 
perpetual  silence,  in  consequence  of  some 
unlucky  flight  of  halting  rhetoric,  but  who 
are  in  mind  immeasurably  superior  to  those 
by  whom  they  were  sacrificed.     Unless  men 
who  are  ambitious  of  distinction,  will  make 
themselves  masters  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  mechanics  of  oratory  and  statesman- 
ship, the  highest  powers  of  mind  will  be 
lost  upon  the  House  of  Commons.     To  suc- 
ceed there,  every  man  must  to  a  certain 
extent  be  an  actor — must  merge  his  indi- 
viduality in  some  specific  character,  which 
he  must  strive  to  impress  as  a  whole  upon 
the  general  mind  of  the  House.     And  the 
line,  which  he  thus  may  mark  out  for  him- 
self, must  be  one  tending  to  some  practical 
result,  either  as  regards  legislative  useful- 
ness, or  its  effect  on  political  combinations. 
Mere  abstract  theories  of  policy  or  govern- 
ment find  a  deaf  ear  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    So  also  will  the  most  novel  ideas, 
the  most  brilliant  metaphors,  the  most  ster- 
ling enthusiasm,  unless  used  in  furtherance 
of  some  tangible,  intelligible  object.     A 
young  thinker,  fresh  from  the  schools  or  the 
libraries,  may  indulge  in  his  day-dreams  of 
legislative  perfectibility,  or  may  strive  to 
impress  the  representatives  and  rulers  of  the 
nation  with  more  exalted  ideas  of  their 
functions,  and  of  true  policy  of  state  ;  but 
if  he  be  not  met  at  the  very  outset  with 
overpowering  ridicule,  he  will  at  least  be 
treated  with   that  chilling    neglect,   that 
scarcely  concealed  contempt,  which  com- 
fortable, complacent  mediocrity  has  always 
at  hand   for   any  manifestations  of  that 
genius  which  it  so  ignobly  hates.     But  if 
the  very  same  man  who  thus  fails  in  ^lis 
more  exalted  aim,  descends  into  the  arena 
equipped  for  combat,  and  by  planting  one 
or  two  successful  blows  on  an  antagonist 
shows  that  he  is,  by  ever  so  little,  a  profi- 
cient in  the  science  which  especially  finds 
favor  in  a  debating  society,  he  may  thence- 
forth bring  forward  his  ideas  and  his  theo- 
ries in  whatever  shape  he  will,  so  that  they 
have  a  practical   bearing ;    and   the  very 
same  views  whidi,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, would  expose  him  to  ridicule,  will  now 
procure  him  attentive  listening,  and,  in  all 
probability,  party  alliances,  if  not  personal 
converts. 
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Mr.  Disraeli,  tbrougbont  his  eccentric 
career,  has  singularly  exemplified  the  opera- 
tion of  these  prejudices,  and  the  truth  of 
those  propositions.  If  we  look  back  at  the 
many  brilliant  productions  of  his  pen,  that 
for  more  than  twenty  years  have  been  the 
delight  of  his  contemporaries  (not  only  his 
fellow-subjects,  but  also  the  natives  of 
every  country  in  the  civilised  portion  of 
the  globe),  we  shall  be  struck  with  aston- 
ishment that  he  should  have  held,  until  a 
very  recent  period,  so  low  a  place  in  the 
opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  his  country- 
men ;  that  his  name  should  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  egotism,  vanity,  pre- 
tension, extravagance,  and  crudity,  never 
to  be  matured ;  and  that  not  only  as  a 
party  man  should  he  have  been  regarded  as 
unsafe,  but  that  as  a  political  thinker  he 
should  have  been  held  to  be  unsound.  For 
unquestionably  through  these  various  publi- 
cations, whether  works  of  fiction  or  political 
demonstrations,  there  were  scattered  pas- 
sa^  not  surpassed  by  any  contemporary 
writer;  and  clear,  intelligible  ideas  of 
policy,  which  ought  to  have  commanded  at- 
tention, if  only  that  they  might  be  dis- 
cussed, and,  if  possible,  refuted.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  a  reason  for  sur- 
prise, the  contrasted  position  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  when,  in  the  session  of  1846,  he 
drew  off  in  triumph  from  his  prplonged  con- 
test with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  that  in 
which  he  was  in  the  year  1837,  when  he 
consummated  the  most  egregious  and  ridi- 
culous failure,  the  same  amount  of  abilities 
being  assumed,  that  had  ever  befallen  any 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  account  for  these  contradictions,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  trace  the  causes  of  his 
continued  political  proscription,  as  well  as 
his  deferred  success,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cast  a  backward  glance  at  the  main  events 
of  his  literary  and  political  life.  The 
temptation  to  smile — nay,  even  to  indulge 
in  a  good  English  guffaw  (which  in  these 
days  of  superficial  refinement  has  become  a 
rare  and  dangerous  indulgence),  will  from 
time  to  time  be  great ;  but  in  watching  the 
Protean  efforts  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  slip  in 
many  false  characters  into  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  we  shall  strive  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  at  the  very 
eleventh  hour,  when  he  was  supposed  to 
have  burnt  out  all  his  natural  fire,  and  to 
have  "  gone  out,"  like  many  other  eccentric 
human  pyrotechnics^  with  a  most  unsavory 
odor,  he  should  suddenly  have  shot  up 
again  with  renewed  life  and  brilliancy,  and 


have  attained  a  perfection  as  a  debater 
which  has  had  no  parallel  since  the  genius 
of  Canning  ceased  to  illumine  the  dull 
atmosphere  of  senatorial  mediocrity  with 
the  fitful  flashes  of  his  incomparable  wit. 

Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  been  successful 
at  an  earlier  stage  in  his  career,  if  he  had 
had  less  cleverness  and  more  craft.  An 
ambition  disproportioned  to  his  position 
inspired  him  with  preposterous  hopes  and 
aims  ;  and  an  unfortunate  gift  of  the  power 
of  satire  supplied  him  at  once  witn  the 
temptation  and  the  means  of  securing  a 
sudden  and  too  easy  notoriety.  He  has 
always  been  in  a  hurry  to  be  a  great  man. 
It  has  been  his  error  to  have,  from  time  to 
time,  overlooked  the  wide  gulf,  the  toilsome 
and  laborious  interval,  between  the  concep- 
tion of  a  grand  idea,  the  creation  of  a  com- 
prehensive theory,  and  its  realization.  He 
has  achieved  the  most  brilliant  triumphs, 
in  imagination ;  in  act,  he  has  sustained 
almost  as  many  defeats.  He  would  always 
be  himself  alone.  He  was  his  own  General, 
his  own  Army,  his  own  Gazette  to  record 
his  victories.  He  never  served.  He  must 
always  be  a  leader,  even  of  imaginary 
troops ;  prince,  of  even  the  pettiest  royalty. 
Not  really  more  of  an  egotist  than  nfany 
men  around  him  who  possessed  more  cun- 
ning, it  was  always  his  misfortune  to  appear 
intensely  egotistical.  As  John  Bull  is  a 
great  leveller  where  individual  vanity  is 
concerned,  this  habit  of  mind  was  fatal  to 
Mr.  Disraeli  in  public  opinion.  The 
temptation  to  laugh  in  return  at  the  man 
who  was  the  satirist  of  all  around  him  was 
irresistible.  Unfortunately,  he  has  given 
too  many  opportunities.  In  a  series  of 
dashing  assaults  on  the  portals  of  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  he  has  only  once  or  twice 
come  off  signally  victorious.  Either  his 
undertaking  has  been  too  great  for  his 
powers,  or  his  powers,  strong  in  themselves, 
have  been  so  ill-disciplined  as  to  have 
become  worse  than  weak.  In  the  many 
attempts  of  his  vigorous  vanity  to  make  a 
position  for  himself,  it  is  remarkable  in 
what  a  variety  of  different  shapes  his  mind 
has  sought  expression.  As  a  romance 
writer,  a  political  and  social  satirist,  pews- 
paper  editor,  pamphleteer,  poet,  orator,  he 
has  from  time  to  time  betrayed  how  great 
were  his  aims,  while  he  has  seldom  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  attaining  them.  A 
trap  was  laid  for  his  vain-glorious  spirit  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  career.  At  the  risk 
of  being  paradoxical,  we  would  say  that  all 
his  after  failures  were  owing  to  his  first 
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success.  It  has  taken  him  nearly  twenty 
years  to  eet  oyer  its  effects  on  his  too 
ardent  and  susceptible  mind. 

The  appearance  of  Vtvian  Grey  caused  a 
^eat  excitement  in  the  literary  world. 
The  book  was  eagerly  read.  The  bold 
handling,  and  almost  reckless  power ;  the 
yiews  of  society,  if  often  impudently  false, 
still  strikingly  original  and  coherent;  the 
graphic  portraiture  ;  the  dashing  satire  and 
glowing  sentiment  with  which  its  pages 
abounded,  supplied  an  irresistible  stimulus 
to  the  literary  appetite  of  the  day,  till, 
although  the  wise  condemned  and  the  criti- 
cal sneered,  those  who  read  only  for 
amusement  were  delighted,  and  there  were 
not  wanting  many  of  good  authority  who 
saw  in  this  first  shoot  of  a  young  intellect 
the  germs  of  future  vigor  and  strength. 
It  is  not  our  proyince,  in  this  sketch,  to 
enter  into  any  critical  analysis  of  the  purely 
literary  portion  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  works. 
Their  beauties  and  defects  have  been  suffi- 
ciently ascertained  from  time  to  time  as 
they  appeared.  But,  in  another  respect, 
they  come  within  the  scope  of  our  plan ;  for 
they  have,  almost  without  an  exception,  a 
political  bearing. 

In  Vivian  Greyy  itself,  we  find  the  germ 
of  much  of  the  subsequent  fruition  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  mind.     It  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  was  in  imagination  the  hero  of  his 
own  tale ;  for  he  has  there  created  an  at- 
mosphere, and  called  characters  into  exist- 
ence, such  as  would  form  the  world  in  which 
he  would  delight,  could  he  have  the  making 
of  it.     Throughout  his  political  life  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  been  looking  out  for  a  Marquis 
de  Carabasy  whom  he  could  make  the  lever 
of  his  ambition,  the  accomplice  of  his  spas- 
modic natriotism.     The  same  craving  for 
political  intrigue  ;  the  same  desire  for  short 
outs  to  fame  and  power ;  the  same  false 
tastes  for  grand  coups  de  th^Atre  ;  the  same 
passion  for  flashy  and  imposing  theories, 
coupled  with  the  small  charlatanism  of  par- 
ty coteries  ;  the  same  inadequacy  of  power 
for  gigantic  schemes  and  aims,  that  made 
the  character  of  the  hero  of  the  satirical 
novel  so  seductive  to  the  reader  inexperi- 
enced in  actual  life,  and  dazzled  by  the 
fitdse  splendors  of  creative  ingenuity,  may 
be  traced  throughout  the  ecoentric  public 
life  of  the  author,  until  we  have  had  too 
much  reason  to  regret  that  he  should  until 
very  lately  have  lived  in  a  sort  of  phantas- 
magora  Vorld  of  his  o?m  creation,  his  occa- 
sional descents  from  which  into  the  real 
world  of  working,  thinking,  practical  men, 


have  been  characterised  by  such  eccentri- 
city and  extravagance.     One  could  almost 
believe  that  a  species  of  moral  retribution 
had  thus  made  the  rash  and  presumptuous 
satirist  the  slave  of  the  spirit  he  had  evok- 
ed.    Whether  it  was  that  he  really  was 
enamored  of  such  tinsel  statesmanship,  or 
that  the  impression  of  his  Vivian  Grey-isms 
was   constantly  reproduced  in  the   public 
mind,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  his  sub- 
sequent political  acts  were  associated  with 
this  his  first  considerable  literary  effort, 
until,  whether  truly  or  not,  it  was  looked 
upon  as  containing  the  type  of  his  mind. 
The  success  of  the  work  intoxicated  him 
for  a  time.     Raised  suddenly  to  a  giddy 
eminence  he  struggled  convulsively  to  re- 
tain his  uncertain  tenure  ;  but  there  was  at 
that  time  no  sound  basis  for  his  reputation, 
and  he  was  almost  the  last  to  discover  this 
vital  weakness.     The  faults  of  Vivian  Ghrey 
became,  in  some  subsequent  works,  exagge- 
rated to  a  degree  of  absurdity  utterly  in- 
comprehensible, when  we  look  at  the  lite- 
rary perfection,  and,  at  times,  at  the  severe 
taste,  of  some  of  the  later  productions  of 
the  same  mind.     These  extravagancies  were 
more  glaring  in  his   non-political  works. 
His  Contarini  Fleming^  or,  as  he  afterwards 
styled  it.  Psychological  Romance y  in  spite 
of  its  superficial  views  and  flashy  sentiment, 
its  false  coloring  and  exaggerated  tone,  exhi- 
bited unquestionable  power  and  striking  ori- 
ginality ;  and  in  those  portions  in  which  court 
and  political  intrigues  were  sketched  and 
diplomatic  character  portrayed,  there  were 
quite  as  much  satirical  force  and  vigor  of 
handling  as  in  any  of  the  scenes  in  Vivian 
Crrey,     There  was  the  same  unconscious,  or 
perhaps  intentional  self-painting,  the  same 
idealizing  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  his  thoughts, 
his  person,  and  his  deeds,  the  same  oem,  vidi, 
viciy  trick  of  ruling  men  in  imagination,  of 
astonishing  mankind  by  grand  theories,  of 
being  all-in-all  with  kings  and  ministers, 
that  have  ever  characterized  the  intellectual 
efforts  of  this  brilliant  but  too  ambitious  poli- 
tician, and  have  made  him  overlook,  from  time 
to  time,  all  those  barriers  which  the  real,  un- 
poetical   world,  opposed   to  his   vaulting 
spirit.  As  a  purely  literary  work,  if,  like  the 
pictures  of   some  of  our  living  artists,  it 
was  designed   and   colored  to  gratify  the 
false  taste  of  a  contemporary  public,  it  at 
least  deserves  the  praise  of  being  consistent 
with  itself,  whilst  its  exuberant  imagery  and 
captivating  diction  render  it  at  once  an  ex- 
citing and  a  delightful  stimulant  to  the  im- 
agination.   For  our  present  purpose  it  is 
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chiefly  valuable  as  being,  in  the  parts  to 
which  we  have  leferred,  a  reflection  of  the 
author's  political  feelings  at  the  time  he 
wrote  it.     If,  in  Vivian  Grey^  Mr.  Disraeli 
must  be  suspected  of  having  imagined  for 
himself  facile  and  brilliant  triumphs  on  the 
domestic  stage  of  politics,  so,  in  his  Pttfcho- 
logieal  Romance^  he    seems  to  have   in- 
dulged in  grand  reveries,  of  which  foreign 
countries  and  politics  were  the  soene,  till 
one  might  almost  fancy  him,  in  his  own  con- 
ceit. Consul-general  everywhere,  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary to  all  the  rulers  of  the  earth. 
But  the  Wondrous  Tale  of  Abroy^  and  an 
anomalous    twin-birth   of  the  same   date, 
brought  the  sins  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  their 
climax.     That  work  was  universally  hailed 
as  a  damning  evidence  of  literary  lunacy. 
Wild,  incongruous  romance,  and  daring  tam- 
perings  with  history,  might  have  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  brilliancy  and  glare  of  East- 
em  coloring ;  but  the  infatuated  attempts 
to  reconstruct  the    English  language-— to 
make   bad  poetry  do  duty   as  rhythmical 
prose,  till  the  writer  seemed  to  be  literally 
cantering  through  his  work,  raised  an  uni- 
versal shout  of  derision.     It  was  more  than 
good  John  Bull,  though  apt  enough  to  ad- 
mire the  unintelligible,  could  bear.      He 
flung  down  the  book  with  feelings  more  of 
pity  than  even  of  disgust,  and  would,  with 
the  most  conscientious  feeling,  have   con- 
signed the  author  to  literary  restraint.     Yet 
did  Mr.  Disraeli  perpetrate  one  more  ofienoe 
of  a  kindred  order,  if  there  be  any  natural 
affinity  between  mad  poetry  and  mad  prose. 
He  made   one  more  valorous  invasion  'of 
the  realms  of  common  sense  ere  his  literary 
ardor  became  diverted  into  more  recognized 
channels.     He  now  a^ired  to  be  the  poet 
of  his  age.     It  seems  that  he  had  been  a 
Wanderer  for  some  space  of  time,  brief  to 
common  men,  but  to  him  an  age,  in  the 
multitude  of  impressions  it  produced  ;  until 
one  day  he  found  himself  in  Asia  Minor, 
or  among  the  Pyramids,  or  in  some  other 
equally  poetical  and  uncomfortable  place. 
The    promptings    of  a    diseased  vanity, 
which  he  seems  to  have  mistaken  for  the 
divine  afflatus^  determined  him  to  become  a 
great  poet — to  be  the  interpreter  of  his  era. 
Musing,  he  thought  aloud,  ^^  The  poet  hath 
ever  embodied  the  spirit  of  his  time ; " 
^'  and,"  whispered  the  voice  of  the  tempter, 
^^  Benjamin   Disraeli   still  lives."     Again 
he  mused  in  speech.     ^'  The  most  heroic 
incident  of  an  heroic  age  produced  in  the 
IHad  an  heroic  Epic ;  the  Consolidation  of 
the  most  superb  of  empires  produced  in  the 


JEntid  a  Political  Epio;  the  Revival  of 
Learning  and  the  Birth  of  Vernacular  Ge- 
nius give  us,  in  the  Divine  Comedy.^  a  Na- 
tional Epic ;  and  the  Reformation  and  ita 
consequences  called  from  the  rapt  Lyre  of 
Milton  a  Religious  Epio."  And  then,  with 
retrospective  eye,  in  no  doubt  very  fine 
frenzy  rolling,  he  reviews  the  half  centurj 
of  contending  prindples  of  government, 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  seeing  that  its  heroes — from 
Robespierre  and  Napoleon  down  to  Joseph 
Hume  and  John  Frost — have  had  no  one 
to  build  the  lofty  rhyme  on  their  behalf, 
he  suddenly  exclaims,  ^'  For  Me  remains  the 
Revolutionary  Epic."  And  straightway 
he  rushes  back  to  Europe,  and  pubnshea  in 
imposing  quarto  his  inspirations,  entitling 
them,  with  unparalleled  assurance,  ''  The 
Revolutionary  Epic  ;  the  work  of  IHsraeH 
the  Younger^  author  (rf  The  Psychological 
Romance.^^  In  the  preface,  where  he  has 
recorded  the  foregoing  musings,  he  adds, 
that  the  book  is  only  a  part  of  a  greater 
whole ;  that  he  submits  it  to  the  juo^gment 
of  the  public,  not  being  one  of  those  who 
can  find  consolation  for  the  neglect  of  con* 
temporaries  in  the  imaginary  plaudits  of  a 
more  sympathetic  posterity.  With  a  can- 
dor and  resignation  ill  according  with  his 
magniloquent  announcement,  he  adds — 
*'  that  if  the  decision  of  the  public  should 
be  in  the  negative,  then  will  ne,  without  a 
pang,  hurl  his  Lyre  to  Limbo."  As  the 
remainder  of  the  poem  has  never  been 
heard  of,  let  us  hope  that  the  poet  has  been 
as  good  as  his  word. 

It  is  not  with  any  malioions  feeling  that 
we  thus  recall  to  memory  the  extravagam- 
cies  of  this  persevering  satirist  of  other 
men's  follies.  Unless  we  do  so,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  get  over  the  contrast  between 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  he  is,  and  the  personage 
who  appeared  before  the  public  as  Dis- 
raeli the  Younger.  The  Revolutionary 
Epicy  however,  in  spite  of  an  extravagant 
and  incongruous  machinery,  and  a  misap- 
prehension, Its  we  conceive,  of  the  veaj 
spirit  and  object  of  poetical  art,  possessea, 
independent  of  some  occasioniJ  beautieB, 
and  some  passages  of  great  power,  an 
interest  in  connexion  with  our  present  pur- 

Eose.  When  the  feeling  of  the  ludi^vons 
as  subsided,  and  the  few  fine  passages  in 
the  poem  have  been  separated  from  the 
flashy  philosophy  and  ambitious  common- 
place with  which  it  abounds,  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  outline  of  intelligible 
and  consistent  views  of  homan  afoirs,  and 
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more  espeoially  ike  genn  of  those  peculiar 

{political  opinions  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
ater  years,  both  as  a  writer  and  an  orator, 
has  advocated  amidst  so  mudi  ridicule, 
with  so  much  success.  The  general  princi- 
ple of  a  party,  few  in  number  but  rich  in 
talent,  and  who  have  been  hitherto  under- 
valued, will  be  found  in  this  remarkable 
and  extravagant  production  ;  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's ideas  of  Young  Englandism,  as 
afterwards  explained  in  Coningsby  and 
Sybilj  are  here  struggling  into  light  amidst 
many  weedrlike  absurdities.  This  is  one  of 
the  evidences,  whereof  we  shall  accumulate 
more  as  we  go  on,  of  the  consistency  and 
sincerity  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  political 
thinker.  There  are  other  works  of  a  pure- 
ly literary  character  written  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli,— novels,  plays,  poems,  and  satirical 
sketdies,— with  which  the  reader  is  doubt- 
less familar;  but  as  they  do  not  bear 
directly  on  his  political  character,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  notice  them  here,  further  than 
to  say  that  they  are  not  so  tainted  with 
extravaffance  as  those  to  which  we  have 
referrea  ;  and  to  record  our  astonbhment 
that  the  man  who  could  write  them  should 
have  written  the  others. 

The  political  career  of  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
been  as  eccentric  as  his  literary  life,  and 
his  pretensions  as  presumptuous.  The 
feverish  excitement  of  the  Reform  agitation 
oould  not  but  commimicate  itself  to  so 
ardent  a  spirit.  It  seems  that  while  that 
agitation  was  in  progress,  and  until  its 
final  consummation,  he  was  absent  fro^ 
England  on  his  travels  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  East.  In  1832  he  returned 
to  England  ;  and  the  same  inordinate  am- 
bition which  led  him  to  aspire  to  be  the 
Soet  of  his  age,  drew  him  at  once  with  con- 
denoe  into  the  political  arena.  To  judge 
from  the  nature  of  his  proceedings,  it  womd 
seem  as  if  he  thought  that  he  had  but  to 
show  himself — that  he  had  but  to  announce 
with  trumpet  and  gong,  the  return  of  Dis- 
raeli the  Younger  from  the  Pyramids,  in 
order  to  be  at  once  the  shining  light  of  the 
day,  to  be  courted  as  a  leader,  or  at  least 
as  a  coadjutor,  by  political  parties.  With 
a  love  of  violent  contrasts,  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  general  character  of  his  literary 
worirs,  he  formed  at  once  a  most  singular 
political  alliance.  Finding  ^^  a  House  of 
Commons  packed,  and  the  independence  of 
the  House  of  Lords  announced  as  having 
terminated,  he  saw  the  country  in  the  very 
danger  it  had  escaped  from  by  a  miracle  a 
ooatury  before— that  of  being  bound  hand 


and  foot,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Whigs." 
Where  all  other  men  in  the  nation  were  in 
terror  of  a  rampant  democracy,  he,  Disraeli 
the  Younger,  saw  only  an  impending  oli- 
garchy. Theiiefore  he  determined  to  op- 
pose the  Whigs,  or,  in  his  own  phrase,  to 
grapple  with  the  great  Leviathan.  But  if 
he  would  not  join  the  Whigs,  with  what 
party  should  he  act  ?  Not  the  Tories ! 
No,  not  with  them,  by  any  means.  Why  ? 
Was  it  that  they  had  no  illustrious  men  at 
their  head  ?  no  leaders,  of  world-wide  repu- 
tation, who,  by  their  conquests  in  the  field, 
in  diplomacy  and  the  senate,  had  proved 
their  title  to  conduct  public  affairs,  and 
their  right  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  po- 
sition of  their  party  ?  No  ;  it  was  because 
Disraeli  the  Younger  found  them  in  a  state 
of  ^^  ignorant  stupefaction,"  haunted  with 
nervous  apprehension  of  that  ''  great  bug- 
bear, the  People — that  bewildering  title, 
under  which  a  miserable  minority  contrive 
to  ooerce  and  plunder  a  nation  ;"  because 
they  '*  fancied  that  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
a  reign  of  terror,  when  they  were  about  to 
sink  under  the  sovereignty  of  a  Council  of 
Ten;"  because,  in  fine,  they — that  is  to  say 
a  Wellington,  a  Peel,  a  Lyndhurst — were 
^^  ignorant"  that  they  who  had  led  the 
nation  so  long  were  *'  the  nation's  natural 
leaders  ;"  and  because  Disraeli  the  Younger, 
just  come  back  from  the  East,  was  so  dis- 
gusted at  their  indolent  imbecility,  that  he 
positively  refused  to  lend  them  his  assist- 
ance in  recovering  their  lost  power.  Then 
what  shape  was  this  hot  and  eager  spirit  to 
assume  ?  He  could  not  be  a  Whig ;  he 
would  not  be  a  Tory;  so  there  was  no 
alternative  for  him  but  to  be  a  Radical. 

And  a  Radical  he  straightway  became  ; 
not,  however,  the  sort  of  Radical  to  which 
John  Bull  has  been  accustomed ;  for  the 
soaring  spirit  that  had  conceived  the  RevO" 
luHanary  Epic  was  not  to  be  chained  in  sub- 
mission to  any  defined  opinions  or  course  of 
policy.  His  Radicalism  consisted,  appa- 
rently, of  two  elements — a  desire  to  get 
into  parliament  any  how,  and  a  well  simu- 
lated hatred  of  the  Whigs,  because  abusing 
them  afforded  scope  for  fine  writing,  ana 
for  displaying  a  knowledge  of  constitutional 
history.  One  evidence  of  modesty  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Disraeli  at  this  period  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  He  did  not  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  city  of  London ;  nor 
did  he  wait  till  a  deputation  from  York- 
shire came  to  offer  him  a  requisition  and 
support.  He  actually  went  down  to  the 
small  borough  of  High  Wycombe,  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  which  his  father's  estate 
lay,  and  offered  himself  to  the  constituents, 
who,  good  wondering  people,  tried  all  they 
possibly  could  to  understand  him.  But 
they  were  completely  puzzled  by  this  Ori- 
ental apparition  Mr.  Disraeli  had,  how- 
ever, so  far  adopted  common  mundane  pre- 
cautions as  to  seek  some  support  and 
recommendation  from  the  chief  Liberals  of 
the  day.  Whether  he  sought  it  himself  or 
got  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  to  do  it  for  him,  is 
a  matter  of  small  importance,  the  fact  being, 
that  whatever  might  be  his  mental  reserva- 
tion, he  was  at  that  time  ostensibly  identi- 
fied with  the  Radical  party.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  and  Mr.  Hume  were  applied  to  for  re- 
commendations. Neither  of  them  had  any 
personal  influence  in  the  borough  ;  but  the 
latter  sent  through  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  a 
written  character  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  which 
he  recommended  him  generally  to  the  good- 
will of  the  electors.  Such  a  passport  from 
the  then  great  Warwick  of  the  Radical 
party  almost  amounted  to  a  mandate,  and 
possibly  Mr.  Disraeli  might  have  succeeded, 
but  that  Mr.  Hume  seems  meanwhile  to 
have  discovered  that  his  Radicalism  went 
no  further  than  partizan  hatred  to  the 
Whiffs  ;  that,  in  fact,  he  was  only  a  Tory 
in  disguise.  Mr.  Hume  thereupon  com- 
menced a  more  active  canvass  for  the  Whig 
candidates  ;  and  the  result  was  that  Colo- 
nel Grey  and  his  Whig  colleague  were 
returned,  Mr.  Disraeli  being  defeated  by 
a  small  number  of  votes.  The  game  he 
played  at  Wycombe  was  a  shrewd  and  sig- 
nificant one.  He  strove  to  unite  the  Tories 
and  the  Radicals  against  the  Whigs,  thus 
neutralizing  dissimilarity  of  opinions  by 
identity  of  hatreds.  We  shall  see  that  this 
idea  has  been  often  reproduced  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli ;  and  that  what  was  at  first  intended 
as  a  purely  partizan  combination,  has  been 
fused  by  his  creative  faculty  into  an  intel- 
ligible scheme  of  policy. 

One  exhibition  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  at 
this  period  of  his  life  is  too  rich  an  exam- 
ple of  the  truth  of  our  theory  of  his  charac- 
ter to  be  passed  over.  We  question  whether 
the  boldest  adventurer  in  political  history 
ever  made  so  daring  an  assault  on  the  com- 
mon sense  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  about 
the  time  to  which  we  have  just  referred  that 
the  advertisement  sheet  of  the  morning  pa- 
pers contained  rather  a  startling  announce- 
ment. It  consisted  of  one  line,  of  three 
words ;  and  those  words  were,  "  What  is 
he  ?"  Curiosity  was  excited  to  know  who 
"He"   was;   and    Hatchard'a    shop    was 


straightway  besieged  with  customers  who 
spent  sixpence  in  buying  a  small  pamphlet, 
which  when  they  had  bought  it,  they  could 
not  understand.  The  enigma,  however, 
was  partially  explained.  It  seems  that 
somebody  or  other  had  called  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  a  question  incidentally 
asked  by  Earl  Grey,  the  then  prime  minis- 
ter, as  to  what  were  the  political  opinionB 
of  one  who  had,  in  various  ways,  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  world.  It  was  a  very 
natural  question,  even  for  the  astute  Whig 
leader  to  ask,  for  at  that  time  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's political  foresight  was  looked  upon 
as  so  much  ambitious  folly.  The  sterling 
truth  of  some  of  his  opinions,  and  the  value 
of  his  prophetic  denunciations  of  Whig 
oligarchical  ambition,  were  overlooked  in 
the  ridicule  excited  by  his  presumptuous 
and  pretensions  mode  of  announcing  them. 
It  is  possible  that  Earl  Grey  took  so  little 
interest  in  the  subject  of  his  casual  ques- 
tion, as  never  to  have  read  this  answer.  If 
he  had,  he  might  have  met  in  its  pages, 
certainly  in  a  bizarre  and  extravagant 
shape,  much  that  it  would  have  been  worth 
the  while  of  his  party  to  have  thought  deep- 
ly upon.  Aware  of  their  own  grasping 
plans,  they  might  have  detected  what  to 
others  was  hidden — an  under-current  of 
common  sense,  as  well  as  of  political  vati- 
cination, in  the  hot  thoughts  and  flaming 
periods  which  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
poured,  like  so  many  streams  of  lava, 
through  his  pages.  6ut  to  the  million, 
and  especially  to  the  constituencies  of  that 
day,  besotted  as  they  were  with  the  most 
extravagant  hopes  from  their  rulers,  it  was 
utterly  unintelligible.  The  strange  pre- 
sumptuous shape  in  which  it  appeared,  con- 
firmed all  previous  impressions  that  had 
been  formed  of  this  author,  and  it  was 
looked  upon  only  as  the  latest  and  most 
glaring  instance  of  his  overweening  and 
impracticable  vanity.  In  postponing  our 
notice  of  this  publication  to  that  of  The 
Revolutumary  Epic^  we  have  anticipated 
dates ;  but  the  latter  seems  from  internal 
evidence,  to  have  been  conceived,  and  pos- 
sibly written  before  the  pamphlet,  which 
was  a  sudden  spirit  of  temporary  excite- 
ment, forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  publish- 
ed. It  is  now  out  of  print.  The  next 
attempt  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  attain  political 
position  was  when,  soon  after  these  last 
occurrences,  an  election  was  expected  for 
Marylebone.  He  might  not  have  been  so  far 
wrong  in  his  calculation  had  he  been  able  to 
persbt  in  his  attempt ;  for  experience  haa 
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shown  how  oaprioious  the  worthy  electors  of 
that  borough  are  in  their  inclinations  and 
attachments.     The  expected  election  never 
took  place ,  but  Mr.    Disraeli   committed 
himself  quite  as  much  as  if  it  had.     He 
canvassed  some  of  the  electors,  and  among 
others  called  upon  his  old  friend  Mr.  Hume. 
His  object  at  the  time  was  to  get  in  on  the 
Radical  interest ;  and  he  still  persisted  in 
his  Vivian  Grey-dsh  manoeuvre,  of  tryinff  to 
make  a  partisan  Tory^s  hatred  of  Whiggism 
pass  o£f  as  honest,  wholesome  Radicalism. 
At   Wycombe   he    had  proposed  a  bare- 
faced coalition  between  the  two  extremes  of 
{»olitical  parties  ;  but  by  this  time  he  had 
earned  to  gloss  over  the  startling  contrasts 
of  so  crude  an  alliance,  and  had  succeeded, 
by  laying  on  his  original  design  a  thick 
coating   of  historical  varnish,  to  produce 
what  looked  rather  like  a  high-toned  pic- 
ture.    This  accession  of  artistic  power  soon 
developed   itself  in  one  or  two   political 
works,  which  displayed  much  more  sound- 
ness, steadiness  of  purpose,  and  maturity  of 
judgment,  than  his  previous  manifestoes. 
He  had  by  this   time  begun  to  curb  his 
Pegasus.     In  an  address  to  the  electors  of 
High  Wycombe,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished with  the  title  of  The  Critis  Examn- 
edj  he  more  distinctly  shadows  forth  that 
scheme  of  Anti-Whig  Liberalism,  of  Tory 
Radicalism,  of  Absolutism  and  weU-govem- 
ing  combined,  which  forms  the  only  intelli- 
nble  portion  of  the  theories  of  the  Youn^ 
England  party.     There  is  more  power  and 
less  extravagance  in. this  production  of  his 
pen,  than  in  any  previous  political  publica- 
tion ;  and,  much  as  the  Whigs  still  affected 
to  despise  him,  they  must  have  smarted 
under  the  ridicide  here  poured  on  them  as  a 
party.     The  germ  of  that  power  of  ludi- 
crous i  llustration  with  which  he  has  since 
00  often  convulsed  the  House  of  Commons, 
may  be  found  in  his  description  of  the  then 
state  of  the  Whig  party,  deserted  as  they 
had  been  by  all  the  great  men  of  the  Re- 
form agitation,  whose  places  were  filled  by' 
shadows  of  statesmen.     Referring  to  Du- 
orow's  popular  performance  of  ''  The  St. 
Petersburgh  Courier,"  where  he  rode  six 
horses  at  once,  he  supposes  that  the  nobler 
ouadrupeds  one  by  one  fall  sick,  or  have  the 
^  staggers,"  and  are  replaced  by  long-eared 
substitutes,    the  humblest  of  the  equine 
'order,  though  still  from  day  to  day  the  ori- 
pnal  six  horses  are  advertised  to  run,  and 
the  public  go,  believing  they  shall  see  them. 
They  put  up  with  the  deception  for  one, 
two,  tkree,  four  days,  nntU  at  last  the 


game  can  be  carried  on  no  longer ;  the  ad- 
venturous equestrian  cannot  manajtc  his 
asinine  steeds ;  the  deception  explodes ; 
and  Mr.  Merriman  himself,  who,  like  the 
Lord-chancellor  (Brougham),  was  once  the 
life  of  the  ring,  now  lies  his  despairing 
length  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  with  his 
jokes  exhausted,  and  his  bottle  empty. 
We  have  not  the  passage  at  hand  to  quote, 
but  the  language  is  felicitous,  and  the  illus- 
tration was,  at  that  particular  time  singu- 
larly apt  and  ludicrous. 

The   year    1835  was  with  Mr.  Disraeli 
one  of  more  than  even  his  ordinary  activity. 
He  was  perpetually  blowing  his  trumpet, 
from  its   commencement  to  its  close.     The 
accession  of  Sir   Robert   Peel  to  power  in 
November,  1834,  and  the  prospect  of  con- 
solidation and  united  action  in  the  Conser- 
vative party,  led  to  a  reasonable  hope  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  might   be   able  to  ride  into 
parliament   on    their   shoulders.      So  he 
leapt  with  a  graceful  facility  off  his  old 
hobby,  on  to  his  new  one.     He  boldly  flung 
aside  his  mask  of  Radicalism,  and  came  out 
a  full-blown  Tory.     With  his  usual  ambi- 
tion, he  again  flew  at  high  game ;  went 
down  to  Taunton  to  oppose  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  Labouchere.     In   a   subsequent 
explanation   of  his  conduct,  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer,  he  main- 
tains that  his  principles  were  still  the  same 
as  when,  a  qucui  Radical,  three  years  be- 
fore, he  started  for  Wycombe ;  but   that 
now  the  position  of  things  was  altered.     He 
was  now  an  earnest  partisan  of  the  Tories 
(by  the  by,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  an  affected  te- 
nacity of  old  party  names),  because,  under 
the  guidance  of  their   eloquent  and  able 
leader  (his  notions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
talents  were  very  different  then  from  what 
they  have  been  since),  the  principles  of 
primitive   Toryism     had   again  developed 
themselves.     With  a  boldness  of  assertion, 
which  showed  him  oblivious  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  he  declared,  that  in  no 
longer  advocating  short  parliaments  and  the 
ballot,  he  was  not  succumbing  to  the  preju- 
dicies  of  his  new  allies ;  but  that  he  aban- 
doned those  political  specifics,  because  he 
now  discovered  less  chance  of  an  oligarchi- 
cal tyranny,  the  power  of  the  Whigs  hav- 
ing been  checked  and  the  balance  of  power 
more  restored.    The  British  public.  Heaven 
knows,  are    not  wanting    in  party-spirit; 
but  so  sudden  a  change  of  side,  on  such 
abstract  grounds,  they  could  not  compre- 
hend.    It  seemed  to  them  simple,  shame- 
I  less  InoonBistenoy.     Mr.  Dinraeu's  conduct 
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raised  him  still  more  active  and  implacable 
enemies.  By  this  time  the  Whigs  and  Ra- 
dicals had  been  compelled  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  each  other  against  their 
Conservative  enemy;  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  why  they  should  be  ten- 
der with  their  former  neophyte  and  would- 
be  ally.  On  all  sides  the  vials  of  wrath 
were  poured  upon  him.  '  This  was  just  the 
very  thing  he  liked.  It  gave  full  employ- 
ment to  his  combative  spirit  He  was  al- 
ways up  and  in  his  armor,  with  lance  in 
rest — always  had  his  hobby  superbly  capa- 
risoned, ready  to  bear  him  to  all  sorts  of 
victorious  combats  with  imaginary  antago- 
nists. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  with  a  courage  which,  con- 
siderinff  his     antecedents,    must  be  pro- 
nounced audacious,  issued  the  first  chal- 
lenge.    In  the  report  which  appeared  of  his 
speech  on  the  hustings  at  Taunton,  towards 
the  end  of  April,  1835,  he  was  represented 
as  having  made  a  grossly  scurrilous  attack 
on  Mr.  O'Connell,  calling  him  among  other 
choice  epithets,  "  Incendiary,"  and  "  Trai- 
tor, and  declaring  that  he  was  a  "  Liar  in 
action  and  in  word,"  that  "  in  his  life  he 
was  a  living  lie."     It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
the  great  Agitator  is  not  the  man  to  be  out- 
done in  coarse  abuse.     As  usual,  however, 
with  him,  what  was  grossly  rude  in  his  re- 
ply, was  relieved  by  some  touches  of  broad 
humor.      A  practical  man  like  O'Connell 
would  have  a  natural  contempt  for  one  whom 
he  regarded  as  being  only  a  flashy  theorist ; 
and,  in  addition,  he  bore  him  a  strong  an- 
tipathy on  religious  grounds,  in  consequence 
of  his  Hebrew  origin,  (parenthetically  to 
exemplify  this  national  dislike,,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  there   is  scarcely  a  Jew  to  be 
found  in  Ireland).     On  the    2d  of  May 
following  O'Connell  fulminated  a  character- 
istic counter-attack,  in  which  he  fell  upon 
his    antagonist's   inconsistencies,  taunting 
him  with  having  repaid  by  the  foulest  cal- 
umny the  assistance  he  had  given  him  at. 
Wycombe ;  that  *'  having  failed   at  Wy- 
combe and  Marylebone  as   a  Radical  Re- 
former, he  now  came  out  as  a  Conservative, 
and  considered  himself  Tory  enough  to  as- 
sume the  leadership  of  the  Tory  party  in- 
stead  of    Peel ;"    and   then,   having   de- 
nounced him  as  a  humbug  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, he  wound  up  with  a  coarse,  but  ad- 
hesive piece  of  abusive  sarcasm,  in  which, 
referring  to  the   origin  of   Mr.    Disraeli's 
family,  he  said,  "  He  had  no  doubt,  if  his 
^ncalogy  were  traced,  it  would  be  found 
that  he  was  the  true  heir-at-law  of  the 


impenitent  thief  who  atoned  for  his  crimes 
on  the   cross."     The   publio  laughed,   in 
spite  of  some  disgust,  at  this  piece  of  Swift- 
like  humor,  which  they,  perhaps,  thought 
had  been  provoked  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  partly 
by  his  personal  attacks,  and  partly  by  his 
audacious  political  inconnstenoy.     The  per- 
sonalities stung  Mr.  Disraeli  to  madneas. 
The  Agitator,  he  knew,  would  not  fi^t; 
therefore,  on  the  principle  of  hereditary  re- 
venge, Mr.  Disraeli  sought  to  fight  his  fa- 
mily.    He  began  with  Mr.  Morgan  O'Con- 
nell ;  but  that  young  gentleman,  knowing, 
perhaps,  his  father's  peouliaritieB,  hesitated 
to  establish  so  absurd  and  inconvenient  a 
precedent.    Their  correspondence,  was  duly 
published  in    The  Ttmet,  and,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace.     Debarred  of  his  revenge 
bv  the  pistol,  he  expended  his  wrath  throu^ 
his  pen.     In  a  letter  to  O'Connell,  couched 
in  terms  of  bombastic  magniloquence,  quite 
worthy  of  the  author  of  What  is  he?  and 
the  Revolutionary  Emc^  he  declared,  that 
if  the  Agitator  could  nave  acted  like  a  gen- 
tleman, he  would  have  hesitated  to  haye 
made  foul  and  insolent  comments  on  a  gar- 
bled and  hasty  report  of  his  speech,  which 
scarcely  contained  a  sentence  or  an  expres- 
sion as  they  had  emanated  from  his  mouth. 
But  the  truth  was,  he  said,  that  O'Conn^ 
was  only  too  happy  to  pour  venom  on  a  man 
whom  it  was  the  interest  of   a  party  to  re- 
present as  a  political  apostate.  That  epi^et 
he  indignantly  disavowed.     Concealing  for 
the  time  his  pro-Radical  attempts,  he  would 
have  it  that  he  had  from  Uie  first  come  for- 
ward only  as  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
Whigs,  whom  he  had  then  denounced  as  a 
rapacious,  tyrannical,  and  incapable  faction. 
Not  having  the  fear  of  Mr.  Hume,  or  those 
mute  witnesses,  the  newspaper  files,  before 
his  eyes,  he  went  on  to  deny  ih^X  he  had 
ever  deserted  a  political  fHend  or  changed 
a  political  opinion.     He  then  alluded  to 
the  only  interview  he  had  had  up  to  that 
time  with  O'Connell,  saying  with  retrospee- 
tive  candor,  that  he  then  thought  him  an 
overrated  man,  but  that  he  had  plainly  told 
him,  personally,  that  his  agitation  for  Re- 
peal would  make  it  impossible  that  they 
could  co-operate.     In  retorting  O'Connell's 
scurrilous  allusions,  he  says,  ^Mt  is  qnite 
clear  that  the  hereditary  bondsman  has  al- 
ready forgotten  the  dank  of  his  fetter.    I 
know  the  tactics  of  your  Church,  it  da- 
mors  for  Toleration  and  it  labors  for  Su- 
premacy.    I  see  that  you  are  prepared  to 
perseeute;"    and    then,  after  drawing  a 
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strong  oonirast  between  his  own  miaided 
position  and  O'Connell's  extorted  appli- 
ances for  power,  he  woond  up  with  the  mag- 
nificent Boast,  '^  We  shall  meet  at  Philippi, 
idiere  I  will  seixe  the  first  opportunity  of 
infiicting  oastigation  for  the  insults  you  have 
lavished  upon  me."  Having  discharged 
himself  of  this  diatribe,  some  of  the  worst 
parts  of  whidi  we  have  omitted,  Mr.  Disra- 
eli wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morgan  O'Con- 
nell,  in  which  he  expressed  a  charitable 
hope  that  he  had  so  insulted  his  father  that 
some  member  of  the  family  must  come  for- 
ward and  avenge  him.  The  sons  of  O'Con- 
nell,  however,  looked  on  the  matter  as 
purely  ridiculous ;  and  they  only  published 
the  correspondence  in  the  papers.  The 
public  were  mv<^  of  the  same  opinion. 
They  indulged  in  a  good  hearty  laugh  at 
the  Cambyses'  vein  of  the  would-be  cham- 
pion of  Conservatism.  His  political  incon- 
sistency was  ascribed  to  an  infirmity  of 
judgment,  almost  amounting  to  crazincss. 
The  extreme  rashness  and  injudicious  haste 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  achieve  greatness  had 
excited  strong  prejudices  against  him,  until 
even  his  power  and  originality  were  under- 
valued. He  had,  perhaps,  never  stood 
lower  in  public  esteem  than  at  this  time. 
His  immediate  history  had  embraced  only 
a  series  of  defeats,  of  preposterous  efforts, 
and  ridiculous  failures ;  and  his  final  boast 
that  he  and  the  Agitator  would  meet  at 
Phifippi — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  House  of 
Commons — was  considered  as  the  climax  of 
his  absurdity.  The  public  were  not  more 
deceived  than  he  was  himself  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  his  powers,  and  we  shall  find  that 
it  was  not  very  long  after  he  had  reached 
thb  culminating  point  of  his  folly,  that  he 
began  to  develope  those  powers  which  have 
since  made  him  famous. 

Mr.  Disraeli  experienced  a  great  and 
well-deserved  difficulty  in  obliterating  all 
traces  of  his  pretended  Radicalism  of  the 
year  1832,  when  he  had  finally  flung  him- 
self into  the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives. 
A  declaration  of  his,  that  he  had  never 
been  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Reform 
Club,  drew  forth  an  indignant  counter- 
oharge  from  a  correspondent  of  7%e  Mom- 
ma Chronicle^  who  stated,  that  after  he 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  had  become  a  membcnr,  he 
bad  neglected  to  pay  his  trst  subscription  ; 
mnd  a  correspondence  having  ensued  be- 
tween himself  and  the  secretary,  it  resulted 
in  his  withdrawal  from  the  club.  And  in 
reference  to  his  attacks  on  O'Connell,  he 
miltd  vp  an  antagonist  even  from  the  wUds 


of  Ireland,  who  declared  that,  within  a 
month  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  at  Taunton, 
he  had  spoken  to  him  (the  writer)  in  terms 
of  extravagant  praise  of  the  Agitator,  and 
had  requested  him  to  convey  his  kind  re- 
membrances to  him.  In  fact,  he  was  fairly 
beset  on  all  sides — ^was  never,  perhaps,  in 
his  life  so  delightfully  occupied  in  universal 
pugnacity.  His  troubles,  however,  were 
not  over.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
towards  its  close,  he  published  a  brief  work 
which  he  entitled,  A  Vindication  of  the 
EngHsh  Constitution.  Had  he  alwavs 
written  with  the  same  concentration,  spirit, 
and  judgment,  which  characterised  this 
book,  he  would  long  before  have  attained  a 
distinguished  position  among  contempo- 
rary politicians.  To  enter  into  any  analysis 
of  this  work  would  exceed  our  limits ;  but 
while  speaking  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  politi- 
cal writer,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention, 
that  at  a  period  anterior  to  any  we  have 
yet  touched  on,  Mr.  Disraeli  figured  in  the 
capacity  of  editor  of  a  morning  newspaper, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  re- 
nowned John  Murray,  and  called  Tke  Re" 
presentative.  It  was  an  abortive  under- 
taking, which  not  even  the  genius  of  a  Dis- 
raeli could  inspire  with  vitality.  The 
birth,  staggering  life,  and  death  of  this 
weak  offspring  of  speculation,  with  the 
quarrels  it  occasioned  among  all  who  were 
concerned  in  it,  would  itself  form  an  amus- 
ing chapter  in  any  new  edition  of  the 
Curionties  of  Literature,  These  events, 
however,  are  too  remote  to  have  much 
bearing  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  present  political 
character. 

The  Vindication  of  the  English  Constitu^ 
tiouj  was,  like  most  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  writ- 
ings after  the  year  1834,  consistent  with 
those  principles  which,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  had  been  shadowed  forth  from  time 
to  time  by  him.  Whether  for  its  historical 
illustrations  or  its  style,  it  was  not  an 
effort  to  be  despised ;  and  the  time  will 
probably  come  when  it  will  have  acquired 
a  still  greater  literary  interest  and  value. 
Its  immediate  power  was  shown  in  the  viru- 
lent anger  of  the  Whigs  against  the  author. 
It  produced  an  amusing  episode  in  Mr. 
Disraeli's  life,  the  last,  with  one  exception, 
in  which  we  shall  have  ooeasion  to  speak  of 
him  with  even  the  shadow  of  ridicule.  The 
Whig  party  commissioned  one  of  their 
organs  to  attach  Mr.  Disraeli ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1835,  there  appeared 
a  leading  article  in  The  Globe^  couched  in 
language  mild  enough,  but  which^  beades 
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embodying  an  attempt  to  quiz  Mr.  Disraeli 
on   his    many    salient    points,    distinctly 
charged  him  with   having  endeavored,  in 
1832,  to  become  one  of  O'Connell's  tail. 
This  was   the   old   Wycombe   story   over 
again  ;  but  it  was  revived  at  a  period  when 
it  was  supposed  that  it  would  be  peculiarly 
annoying  to  Mr.  Disraeli.     The  attempt 
was  so  far  successful,  for  it  put  him  in  a 
great  passion,  and  he  let  himself  down  so 
low  as  to  write  to  The  Times  newspaper  a 
letter,  in  which,  forgetting  all  his  satirical 
power,  which' would  enable  him  effectually 
to  sting  his  opponent,  he  applied  language 
to  the  editor  of  The  Glohcy  which  was  only 
forcible  because  it  contained  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  abuse.      Forgetting  that   he   had 
himself  been  a  writer  of  newspaper  leaders, 
he  speaks  of  the   editor  as  ''  Some  poor 
devil  paid  for  his  libel  by  the  line,"  adding, 
^^  the  thing  who  concocts  the  meagre  sen- 
tences, and  drivels  out  the  rheumy  rhetoric 
of  The   Globe^  may  be  a  senator  in  these 
queer  times,  or  he  may  not  ;"  and  much 
more  pointless  virulence  of  the  same  sort. 
In  this  letter  he  applies  an  answer  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  which  he  seems  be- 
fore  to   have   forgotten ;  for   in   excusing 
himself  from  the  imputation  of  wanting  to 
be  one  of  O'Connell's  tail,  he  urges  that  in 
1832  he  had  no  tail,  and  adds,  that  in  that 
year  he  was   a  very   different  man  from 
what  he  had  since  become;  that  he  then 
spoke  with  respect  of  the  Protestant  insti- 
tutions of  the  empire,  but  now  (that  is  to 
say,  in  1835)  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
undermining    them.      Disraeli,    however, 
had  not  got  rid  of  his  bad  taste — had  not 
yet  learned  how  to  abstain  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  passion,  or  how  to  ^ve  that 
fine  polish  to  his  sarcasms  by  which  ho  has 
since  become  so  formidable.     The  unhappy 
writer  in  The  Globe  is  throughout  mauled 
ferociously.      Of  him  Mr.  Disraeli  says, 
^^The   editor's   business  is  to   chalk  the 
walls  of  the  nation  with  praise  of  his  mas- 
ter's blacking ;  only  is  it  ludicrous  to  see 
this  poor  devil  whitewashing  llie  barriers  of 
Bayswaterwith  the  same  self-complacency  as 
if  he  were  painting  the  halls  of  the  Vatican. " 
Mr.  Disraeli  womd  not  write  or  speak  such 
a  sentence  as  this  now.      He  has  taken 
higher  flights,  surcharges  hb  sarcasms  with 
more  venom,  and  less  gall.     A  lon^  news- 
paper controversy  ensued  between  the  par- 
ties, which  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  with 
unabated  ill-temper,  Mr.  Disraeli  having 
docided  advantage  in  the  employment  of 
-'^-  '       language.    Towards  the  dose  of 


the    controversy    Mr.    Disraeli's    vanity 
flashed  out  brilliantly.     The  editor  of  The 
Globe  had  pompously  declined  to  go  any 
further  into  the  subject,  because  he  would 
be  only  gratifying  his  antagonist's  passion 
for  notoriety.    This  was  a  home-thrust,  and 
it  told.      Mr,  Disraeli  answered,  "  How 
could  he  be  gratified  by  an  ignoble  con- 
troversy with  an  obscure  animal  like  the 
editor  of  The  Globe^  when  his  own  works 
had  been  translated,  at  least,  into  the  lan- 
guages of  polished  Europe,  and  circulated 
by  thousands  in  the  New  World  ?"    This 
last    vigorous    blast    on    the   accustomed 
trumpet  made  John  Bull  laugh  again,  and 
gave  the  editor  of  The  GloSe  a  final  ad- 
vantage, which  he  secured  by  a  judicious 
silence.      At  the   commencement  of  this 
controversy,  Mr.  Disraeli  begins  by  saying 
that  he  has  often  observed  ^'  there  are  two 
kinds  of  nonsense— high  nonsense  and  low 
nonsense."  This  was  rather  an  unfortunate 
observation,  for  a  more  apt  description  of 
his  own  style  when  his  vanity  was  rampant, 
and  he  breathed  his  grandiloquent  vein, 
could   not  be  found  than  in  the  phrase 
"  high  nonsense."    In  fact,  a  good  satirioal 
criticism  of  Mr.  Disraeli  might  be  formed 
by  selections  from  his  own  works. 

During  the  year  1836,  and  the  early  part 
of  1837,  we  find  Mr.  Disraeli  still,  from 
time  to  time,  in  a  highly  militant  state ; 
still  dashing  off  much  ^^  high  nonsense," 
but  more  often  allaying  it  with  sound  arm- 
ment  and  intelligible  views.  His  genius 
also  now  began  to  take  a  more  practical 
turn.  He  was  still  ambitions  of  entering 
parliament ;  but  perhaps  some  good  angd 
had  cautioned  him  that  he  had  oetter  wait 
till  the  effect  of  his  former  gyrations  had 
become  somewhat  obliterated  from  the  pub* 
lie  mind.  A  letter  of  hb,  addressed  to  the 
Bucks  freeholders,  upon  some  then  impend- 
ing changes  in  the  law,  excited  some  atten- 
tion,  and  was  thought  highly  of,  because  it 
was  free. from  ^'  high  nonsense,"  and  took 
an  intelligible  view  of  its  subject.  During 
thb  interval,  abo,  some  letters  of  the 
Jamu$  order  appeared  in  The  limes  new»- 
paper,  signed  Rimnymede^  which  were  uni- 
versally attributed  to  hb  pen,  although  not 
dbtinctly  acknowledged  by  him.  Internal 
evidence  fixes  the  authorship.  They  exhibit 
power,  weakened  by  flippancy ;  historieal 
illustrations  perverted  to  serve  party  piir-> 


poses;  and  frequently  the  most  happj 
sketdiings  of  personal  charaoteri  and  teu* 
dtoos  exposures  of  political  shortoomingB^ 
with  here  And  there  a  dadi  of  almoet  iiiMi- 
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lent  amarinem,  whioh  gave  them  a  raciness 
infinitely  relishing  to  the  reader.  Their 
general  principles  are  mainly  consistent 
with  those  contained  in  former  manifestoes 
by  Mr.  Disraeli.  There  is  the  same  viru- 
lent opposition  to  Whiggism,  and  the  same 
exaltation  of  old  Toryism.  The  Whig  leaders 
itill  never  forgive  the  writer  for  his  power- 
ful and  pungent  exposure  of  their  personal 
inoapadty. 

At  length,  towards  the  dose  of  1837,  the 
grand  object  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  efforts  was 
achieved.  His  political  wanderings  brought 
him  to  Philippi.  He  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  Dorough  of  Maidstone.  Much 
ouriosity  was  felt  to  witness  his  (Ubut  as  an 
orator.  It  cannot,  with  truth,  be  said  that 
any  very  high  expectations  had  been  form- 
ed ;  and  those  who  4cnew  him,  or  had  at  all 
studied  his  character,  did  not  scruple  to 
predict  the  result.  There  had  been  throu^- 
out  his  public  life  such  a  contrast  of 
strength  and  weakness,  of  power  and  ex- 
travagance, such  a  want  of  self-government, 
so  many  failures  and  so  many  successes, 
that  people  were  puEzled  what  to  think. 
Mr.  Disfaeli's  eagerness  for  display  left 
them  not  long  in  su^ense.  His  wba  not  a 
spirit  to  submit  to  training,  to  study  the 
diaracter  of  his  audience,  or  learn  the  arts 
by  which  thej  were  to  be  propitiated. 
Nothing  would  serve  him  but  a  brilliant  and 
immediate  triumph.  He  must  be  all,  or 
nothing.  In  one  of  his  prefaces  he  de- 
scribes youth  as  the  season  when  we  live  in 
reveries  of  magnificent  performance.  His 
youth  had,  in  this  sense,  lasted  long  beyond 
the  usual  age  of  intellectual  maturity ; 
and  now  was  come  the  hour  for  the  magni- 
ficent performance.  Now  he  was  to  burst 
upon  the  world  asajsreat  and  accomplished 
orator,  iust  as  he  had  before^  astonished 
mankind  as  a  novelist,  poet,  and  political 
writer.  He  was  to  spring  to  the  summit  at 
one  bound.  He  came,  predestined  to  rule 
the  senate  by  his  eloquence,  predetermined 
to  head  a  party  of  his  own.  Besides,  he 
had  to  fulfil  his  challenge  to  O'Connell — he 
had  sworn  to  extingui^  the  most  powerful 
man  of  his  day.  Within  a  very  short  time 
of  his  election  he  rose  to  make  his  maiden 
speedi.  He  anticipated  a  signal  triumph  : 
he  accomplished  a  most  ridiculous  failure. 
He  can  now  afford  to  have  this  event  re- 
corded, because  he  has  since  more  than  re- 
covered himself;  but  he  would  not  have 
done  so  had  not  there  been  an  almost  total 
change  in  the  oonstmction  of  his  mind — if 
the  atmosphere  of  ezaggomtion  in  whidi  he 
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had  so  long  lived  had  not  been  dispersed, 
so  that  he  could  obtain  a  clear  vision  of  the 
real  world  around  him.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  this  first  speech,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  well  prepared  beforehand,  would 
have  been  if  heard  at  length,  because  the 
risibility  of  the  House  was  so  much  excit- 
ed, partly  by  the  matter  of  the  speech,  and 
partly  by  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  speiUc- 
er,  that  they  would  not  let  him  proceed, 
but  interrupted  him  with  bursts  of  merri- 
ment, such  as  are  seldom  indulged  in  of  a 
speaker.  He  has  since  acquired  the  art  of 
making  them  laugh  as  loudly  with  him.  He 
was  so  assailed  with  ridicule  as  he  went  on, 
from  flight  to  flight,  in  language  the  House 
could  not  understand,  that  when  he  came 
to  what  should  have  been  his  peroration, 
but  which  he  violently  tacked  on  to  the 
fragments  of  the  main  body,  he  utterly 
broke  down,  and  was  compelled  to  resume 
his  seat  amidst  convulsions  of  laughter, 
llie  fact  was,  that  the  speech  was  utterly 
inappropriate  to  the  occasion  and  to  the 
subject.  The  style  was  altogether  too  am- 
bitious, the  images  too  high-fiown  for  a  be- 
ginner, more  especially  one  who  was  al- 
ready staggering  under  the  weight  of  Alroy 
and  some  kindred  follies.  His  vaunting 
ambition  had,  indeed,  overleaped  itself; 
and  his  '^  other  side  "  seemed  at  the  time 
to  be  a  bottomless  pit  of  bathos. 

There  was  one  passage,  which  he  ejacu- 
lated with  almost  the  energy  of  despair  as 
he  sat  down,  that  deserves  to  be  recorded, 
because,  whether  it  was  a  deliberate  opinion, 
or  whether  it  was  only  a  mere  angry  spasm  of 
exasperated  vanity,  it  was  still  a  singular 
propnecy.  He  said,  with  almost  savage 
spirit,  amidst  the  shouts  of  laughter  which 
drowned  his  sentences, — "  I  have  begun 
several  times  many  things,  and  have  onen 
succeeded  at  last.  I  shall  sit  down  now, 
but  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
HEAR  me !"  This  was  looked  on  at  the 
time  as  the  empty  boast  of  a  conceited 
man — another  flash  in  the  pan  of  the  same 
order  as  his  earlier  ones ;  but  time  proved 
that  he  had  formed  a  more  just  estimate  of 
his  own  powers. 

With  this  egregious  failure  ends  our  re- 
cords of  the  mistakes  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  am- 
bition. It  would  almost  seem  to  have  star- 
tled him  into  a  consciousness  of  the  great 
error  that  had  obstructed  his  previous  ca- 
reer. Without  being  able  to  vouch  for  the 
fact,  we  would  confidently  haiard  the  as- 
sertion, that  he  must  have  submitted  his 
mind  from  that  time  to  a  most  ngproxm 
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discipline — thai  he  ceased  to  rely  so  whol- 
ly as  he  had  done  on  his  own  impulses,  and 
determined  to  acquire  a  mantery  of  those 
parts  of  the  art  of  oratory  which  are  not 
immediately  dependent  on  the  inspirations 
of  the  mind,  but  without  which  the  finest 
ideas  are  useless.     For  some  time  after  his 
first  speech  he  remained  comparatively  si- 
lent ;  nor  did  he,  for  a  year  and  a  half  af- 
terwards, take  any  prominent  part  in  the 
debates.      When  he  again  made  an  effort 
of  magnitude,  a  total  change  seemed  to 
haye  come  over  him,  although  he  had  not 
yet  reached  to  anjrthing  like  the  skill  he 
afterwards   displayed.       He    dropped  his 
grandiloquent  style,  but  kept  his  original 
ideas  and  forcible  language ;  he  made  no 
ambitious  efforts  to  work  either  on  the  pas- 
sions or  on  the  imagination ;  his  manner 
grew  quiet  and  collected  ;  he  was  more  ar- 
gumentative than    declamatory ;    and   his 
speeches  became,  not  only  coherent  in  sen- 
tbient  but  also  symmetrical  in  form.     In 
July,  1839,  he  began  to  make  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  House.     He  delivered  a 
remarkably  sensible  and  powerful  speech, 
in  which  he  explained  that  the  demands  of 
the  Chartists,  although  they  aimed  at  the 
attainment  of  political  rights,  were  really 
the  offspring  of  social  wrongs ;  and  he  de- 
claimed, with  vehement  eloquence,  against 
the  srowing  tendency  of  our  government 
and  legislation  towards  central^ation,  and 
against  the  government  of  the  country  be- 
ing virtually  intrusted  to  the  middle  class- 
es.    It  was  now  that  he  began  also  to  pro- 
pound in  some  intelligible  shape,  not  in  the 
fiighty,  flashy,  metaphorical  style  of  former 
years,  his  doctrines  as  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  nation.       He  entered,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  his  solemn  protest,  retrospec- 
tively, against  the  attempts  of  the  Whigs  to 
'^obtam,  through  the  medium  of  the  reform- 
bill,  a  permanent  grasp  of  the  electoral 
power.     Those  who  had  read  some  scatter- 
ed passages  in  Mr.   Disraeli's  earlier  writ- 
ings, and  who  remembered  the  grounds  he 
at  the  time  alleged  for  starting  in  public 
life  on  the  Radical  interest,  were  strack 
with  the  fact  that  the  prophecies  he  then 
made  had  only  not  been  fulfilled  because 
the  reaction  of  Conservative  feeling  had 
been  strong  in  proportion  to  the  attempts 
of  the  Whigs  to  exercise  their  jpower.     But 
Mr.  Disraeli  had,  in  the  meantime,  elevat- 
ed his  views  beyond  the  narrow  snhere  of 
party  influenoes^  and  had  consolioated  in 
hiB  own  mind  a  sdiemie  of  policy  which  he 
kad  often  before  shadowed  out,  in  whieh 


hatred  of  the  Whigs  was  rendered  seconda^ 
ry  to  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  closer  alli- 
ance between  the  old  aristocracy  of  the 
country  and  the  industrious  masses.  He 
called  upon  the  latter  to  yield  the  right  d 
government  to  the  former,  on  condition  thai 
they  should  be  responsible  for  their  social 
welfare,  on  principles  of  legislation  which 
he  proclaimed  not  to  be  new,  but  to  have 
been  only  in  abeyance.  A  favorite  apho- 
rism with  him  at  this  time  was,  that  ^^  the 
aristocracy  and  the  laboring  populatioa 
constitute  the  nation  !" — the  same  funda- 
mental principles  which  he  has  endeavored 
to  set,  in  a  more  attractive  form,  before  the 
public  in  later  years,  in  his  novels  Cofdngs^ 
by  and  Sybil,  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme, 
which  is  still  held  by  a  majority  of  living 
statesmen  to  be  only  •  the  crotchet  of  a 
political  enthusiast,  Mr.  Disraeli  invariably 
made  a  somewhat  ostentatious  display  of 
his  sympathy  for  those  Chartists  who  were 
punished  for  the  alleged  political  offence  of 
holding  opinions  regarding  the  rights  of  the 
multitude  different  from  those  of  their  su- 
periors. One  of  the  best  speeches  he  made 
in  this  interval  of  parliamentary  regenera- 
tion was  on  behalf  of  Lovet  and  Collins, 
whose  case  he  took  up  on  high  constitutional 
grounds,  disdaining  all  call  for  mercy  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  and  asserting  that 
they  were  in  fact  the  aggrieved  parties. 
This  was  in  the  year  1840.  During  1841 
he  spoke  with  more  frequency,  and  grew 
gradually  in  the  good-will  of  the  House,  till 
he  effaced  the  recollection  of  his  first  fail- 
ure. His  speeches  on  the  Copyri^t  and 
Education  questions,  in  particular,  were 
much  admired,  and  he  showed  unexpected 
debating  powers  in  an  attack  which  he 
made  on  the  Whig  ministry  just  before 
their  final  downfall. 

Throughout  these  years  he  repeatedly  en- 
forced in  parliament,  as  also  in  his  varioua 
writings,  those  ideas  of  political  and  social 
reform  which  are  known  as  *■*'  Young  £ng- 
landism."  Identity  of  sentiment  and  opi- 
nion between  him  and  Lord  John  Manners, 
Mr.  Smythe,and  some  few  others,' led  them 
to  form  a  little  party  of  their  own  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Conservative  ranks;  and 
of  this  party,  such  as  it  was,  Mr.  Dioraeli, 
by  common  consent,  was  made  the  leader. 
Thus  was  his  early  ambition  so  far  gratified. 
He  was  the  head  of  a  party — ^to  be  sure,  it 
was  only  a  little  one — and  was  the  tai^get 
for  all  the  spare  ridicule  in  parliament  uid 
in  the  press.  But  still  power  and  royalty^ 
in  any  shape,  an  dalidons  to  ammtiova 
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minds ;  and  a  nuolens,  however  small,  may 
always  be  made  a  rallying  point.  Some- 
thing of  a  prophetic  spirit  seems  to  have 
led  his  imagination  to  oonceiye  the  sort  of 
character  he  afterwards  acted  in  with  Lord 
John  Manners,  and  which  he  has  striven  to 
embody  in  his  later  novels.  In  the  Revo- 
Intionary  JSpic^  amidst  mnch  bombastic 
commonplace,  there  is  sketched  the  portrait 
of  a  nobleman,  for  which  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, and  some  few  others  of  his  class,  might 
have  sat : — 

'*This  man,  thus  honored,  set  apart,  refined, 
Serene  and  courteous,  learned,  tnoughtfnl,  brave, 
As  full  oi  charity  as  noble  pomp, — 
i'his  pledge  that  in  the  tempests  of  the  world 
The  stream  of  culture  shall  not  backward  ebb, — 
This  is  the  noble  that  mankind  demands, 
And  this  the  man  a  nation  loves  to  trust" 

In  the  early  part  of  1842  he  girded  him- 
self up  to  a  great  task, — one  to  which  he 
proved  himself  qnite  equal.  We  allude  to 
his  long  speech  on  onr  consular  establish- 
ments abroad, — a  speech  which  did  not  re- 
ceive its  full  meed  of  approval  at  the  time. 
It  was,  "  Pooh-poohed !"  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  and  treated  with  indifference  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  Sir  Robert  thus  early  wounded  the 
vanity  of  his  aspiring  follower,  and  so  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  subsequent  memorable 
hatred.  If,  however,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  con- 
fcious  of  such  feelings  at  the  time,  he  did 
not  give  them  utterance;  for  during  the 
whole  of  1842  and  1843  he  spoke  frequent- 
ly in  generil  defence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
policy,  more  especially  his  free- trade  mea- 
sures, which  he  justified  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  fully  in  accordance  with  the  un- 
realized policy  of  Pitt.  His  speeches  dur- 
ing these  years  were  full  of  information,  of 
bold  views,  of  striking  historical  illustra- 
tions, and  were  generally  so  well  sustained 
as  to  be  quite  refreshing  after  the  common- 
place argument  of  ordinary  speeches,  where 
ideas  were  constantly  reproduced  by  one 
member  after  another,  but  few  adding  any 
to  the  common  stock.  Still,  up  to  this  time, 
Mr.  Disraeli  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
achieved  any  triumph  as  an  orator.  The 
utmost  he  had  effected  was  his  recovering 
himself  from  the  absurd  position  in  which 
he  had  originally  placed  himself. 

But  with  the  year  1844  came  a  very  dif- 
ferent state  of  things.  From  an  early  pe- 
riod in  the  session  of  that  year  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli began  to  develope  parliamentary  pow- 
ers, of  an  order  far  higher  than  any  he  had 
exhibited  before.     He  took  and  maintained 


a  position  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  was  in  itself  sufficiently 
distinguished,  but  which  became  still  more 
remarkable  when  contrasted  with  his  early 
failure  as  a  speaker.  Of  all  the  mon  of 
talent  in  that  assembly,  he  was  the  very  last 
who  could  have  been  expected  so  to  havo 
undermined  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  parlia- 
mentary reputation  of  the  right  hon.  baro- 
net appeared  to  be  so  consolidated ;  he  was 
looked  up  to  with  such  universal  respect,  if 
not  as  a  statesman  at  least  as  a  debater ;  he 
had  so  often  withstood  the  shocks  of  heavy 
artillery,  and  the  deadly  aim  of  rifle  prac- 
tice, from  established  orators,  that  the  shafts 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  ridicule,  however  pointed 
or  envenomed,  might  have  been  expected  to 
fall  dead  and  blunted  at  his  feet.  But  it 
was  not  so  in  fact.  Mr.  Disraeli  managed 
his  attacks  with  such  skill,  and  aimed  his 
blows  with  such  precision  at  the  weak  point'^ 
of  his  distinguished  adversary,  that  his  tri- 
umph, as  far  as  mere  debating  was  con- 
cerned, became  complete.  So  sinsrnlnr  a 
chapter  in  parliamentary  histoir  deserves 
to  be  entered  upon  in  detail.  But  before 
doing  so,  it  may  be  as  well  to  pause  for  n 
few  moments,  that  we  may  point  the  moral 
of  the  foregoing  pages.  The  reader  will 
scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive  what,  if  we 
had  entered  still  more  into  detail,  we  should 
have  made  still  more  apparent,  that  all  Mr. 
Disraeli's  failures,  whether  in  literature  or 
in  politics,  may  be  traced,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  an  exaggerated  temperament,  which  led 
him  to  take  false  views  of  the  realities 
around  him,  and  to  over-estimate  his  own 
power  of  coping  with  this  imaginary  crea- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  his  having  per- 
petually invoked,  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  most  simple  and  commonplace 
objects,  intellectual  faculties  which,  even  in 
their  perfection,  are  only  required  for  the 
most  capacious  designs  and  the  most  grand 
events.  During  the  whole  of  his  earlier 
career  he  seems  never  to  have  had  any  ow* 
practical  end  in  view,  but  to  have  been  per- 
petually deceived  hjignesfattd  of  his  own 
imagination,  till  he  really  believed  that  he 
was  combating  realities.  We  have  seen 
that  these  ill-regulated  efforts  produced  per- 
petual fear  and  suspicion  in  the  pnblie. 
mind  ;  that  no  reliance  whatever  could  be 
felt  on  the  conduct  of  one  who  seemed  so 
little  to  understand  the  common  conditions 
of  success  ;  that  even  where  he  anticipated 
his  contemporaries  in  his  judgments,  bin 
vaticinations  were  looked  at  as  the  ravings 
of  an  onthnsiast ;  and  that,  while  posses*>- 
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ing  talents  which  were  admitted  to  be  such 
as  few  men  are  gifted  with,  all  his  offers  of 
support  to  existing  parties  were  rejected 
with  contempt,  until  he  became  a  sort  of 
foundling  of  the  political  world,  in  whose 
case  every  one  certainly  felt  interested, 
but  whose  connexion  every  one  repudiated. 
From  the  moment,  however,  that  he  sets 
up  for  himself  tangible  and  practicable  aims, 
proportioning  his  efforts  to  his  powers  and 
to  the  customs  of  his  contemporaries,  train- 
ing and  disciplining  his  mind  in  recognised 
formularies,  and  perfecting  his  talents  by 
comparison  and  emulation  with  established 
models,  all  that  was  wild,  visionary,  and  in 
some  respects  ludicrous  in  his  former  pro- 
ceedings becomes  obliterated  from  the  mind ; 
until,  having  discarded  all  that  brass  which 
he  in  vain  strove  to  make  pass  for  current 
coin,  he  is  enabled,  out  of  what  is  really  a 
amaU  portion  of  sterling  capital,  to  accumu- 
late so  large  a  proportion  of  influence  and 
fame.  His  career  is,  in  fact,  at  once  an 
example  and  a  warning.  Whatever  indul- 
gence might  have  been  extended  to  his  very 
early  extravagances,  it  was  unpardonable  in 
a  man  who  bad  proved  his  possession  of 
such  talents,  that  he  should  have  reached 
the  age  of  two  or  three  and  thirty — a  period 
of  life  at  which  some  -of  the  greatest  produc- 
tions of  genius  have  been  perfected — with- 
out having  acquired  even  that  average  self- 
knowledge  and  judgment  which  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  almost  the  meanest  personsio  possess, 
if  not  actually  of  unsound  mind.  Indeed, 
when  it  is  remembered  tbat  Mr.  Disraeli's 
reputation  has  always  been  buiU  on  his  sa- 
tirical powers,  and  that  his  climax  has  only 
been  attained  by  the  perfection  -of  his  at- 
t^uiks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  do  not  know 
itktt  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  escape  so  easily 
from  the  reprehension  due  to  his  former  fol- 
lies. But  it  is  just  to  him  to  say,  that 
while  concentrating  the  attention  of  po- 
litical men  of  all  parties  by  his  debating 
powers,  he  has  also  applied  himself  vigor- 
ously and  sedulously  to  the  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  more  practical  and  labo- 
rious duties  of  a  member  of  parliament ; 
so  that,  in  some  departments  of  the  public 
service,  there  would  be  found  few  men  more 
fit  to  be  selected  for  employment.  The  very 
faculties  which,  in  their  extravagant  exer- 
cise upon  an  unreal  basis,  exposed  him  to 
■0  much  ridicule,  will,  when  employed  on 
sound,  practical  objects,  enable  him  to  take 
much  more  enlarged  views  of  public  affairs, 
and  to  serve  the  State  in  a  much  more  im- 
portMii  sphere  than  can  ever  be  embraced 


by  men  of  a  correct  mediocrity.  We 
no  reason  whatever  why  such  men  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  now  proved  himself  to  be, 
should  not  be  engaged  in  the  public  ser^ 
vice.  If  we  test  the  claims  of  our  leading 
statesmen,  and  investigate  the  origin  of 
their  successes,  we  shall  find  that  they  rest 
on  their  development  of  debating  powers. 
The  more  unscrupulous  and  clever  the  par- 
tisan, the  higher,  too  often,  is  his  grade  as 
a  minister.  With  some  brilliant  excep- 
tions, the  prominent  men  of  both  parties 
have  been  rewarded  for  doing  those  things 
indifferently,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  proved 
he  can  do  well. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  attack  on  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  very  sudden, — so  sudden  as  almost  to 
preclude  the  belief  that  he  was  actuated  by 
public  spirit,  or,  indeed,  by  any  other  feel- 
ing than  that  of  personal  enmity.  Into  the 
more  common  insinuations  against  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, that  he  had  asked  for  a  place  and  had 
been  refused  by  the  government,  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter.  The  facts  are 
not  established,  nor  has  there  been  any  di- 
rect assertion  or  denial  by  the  parties.  We 
would  rather  seek  for  causes  quite  as  natu- 
ral, though  not  so  obvious.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  being  essentially  a  practical  statesman, 
sought,  as  the  agents  of  his  policy,  men  of 
A  practical  turn  of  mind.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
like  most  practical  men,  hates  ideas,  or, 
rather,  he  estimates  them  not  by  their  ab- 
stract truth,  but  by  their  capability  of  being 
realized  in  party  action.  He  altogether  un- 
dervalued Mr.  Disraeli's  talents;  looked 
upon  him  as  an  unsafe  ally,  who  might,  by 
chance,  hit  with  a  random  shot,  but  who 
could  not  be  depended  on  for  steady  pur- 
poses and  aims.  He  had,  on  man^  occa- 
sions, treated  the  aspiring  regenerator  of  bis 
age  with  marked  indifference,  if  not  con- 
tempt. Secure  behind  his  rampart  of  past 
parliamentary  successes,  he  despised  one 
whom  he  never  expected  to  head  an  assault. 
It  is  possible  that  this  cold  affectation  of 
superiority  stung  the  natural  self-esteem  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  conscious  of  his  undeveloped 
capabilities ;  and  that,  long  before  he  was 
in  action  an  open  foe,  he  wbs  in  heart  a 
secret  enemy.  Political  hatreds,  like  those 
of  private  persons,  are  too  often  only  the 
rankling  wounds  of  self-love. 

In  two  short  months  was  Mr.  Disraeli's 
ostensible  support  of  the  Conservative  mi- 
nister changed  to  scarcely  disguised  opposi- 
tion. Political  events  had,  in  the  interval 
furnished  him  with  a  pretext  for  his  ani- 
mosity.   But,  in  ifao  month  of  Februai^y 
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1844,  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  have  had  no 
gnspicion,  if,  indeed,  he  would  have  taken 
any  care,  that  he  would  so  soon  aroose  so 
formidable  an  opponent ;  for  in  that  month, 
on  the  opening  of  the  session,  Mf.  Disraeli 
was  a  still  not  inactive  supporter  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  He  spoke  of  him  incidentally 
as  a  minister  of  great  ability  and  great 
power ;  and  delivered  an  eulogium  upon  him 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had 
reconstructed  his  party,  in  which,  when  ho 
said,  '*  that  everythin/r  great  is  difficult," 
he  must  have  meant  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  80  difficult  a  task  was  the  proof  of 
greatness.  He  further  expressed  his  con-  [ 
viction,  that  if  Shr  Robert  Peel  would  pro- 


pose great  measures  the  public  would  sup- 
port him ;  that  it  was  for  him  to  create 
public  opinion,  not  to  follow  it. 

How  Mr.  Disraeli^s  public  support  be- 
came converted  at  so  early  a  date  as  the 
following  April,  into  scarcely  disguised  op- 
position, till,  for  two  years  and  a  half  ho 
devoted  himself,  with  an  unparalleled  per- 
severance, to  the  task  of  torturing  and  ex- 
asperating, in  every  possible  way,  the  man 
on  whom  he  had  formerly  lavished  his 
praises,  must  be  reserved  to  a  future  num- 
ber ;  as  well  as  a  detail  of  the  temptations 
whidi  Sir  Robert  PeePs  personal  and  po- 
litical conduct  afibrded  to  so  accomplbhed 
a  satirist. 


Froa  th«  P«op1«*s  Joaraal. 

THE  POET  FREILIGRATH  IN  ENGLAND. 


BY   WILLIAM   HOWITT, 


The  King  of  Prussia,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  excited  the  liveliest  hopes  of  the  na- 
tion. At  his  coronation  he  voluntarily  pro- 
mised his  subjects  a  free,  representative 
constitution.  He  proceeded  to  invite  into 
his  capital  the  most  learned  men,  and 
placed  them  as  professors  in  the  university 
there.  Not  men  learned  merely,  but  dis- 
tinguished for  their  political  liberality, 
were  amongst  those  thus  invited  and  esta- 
blished. He  went  the  length  of  inviting 
several  of  the  seven  professors  of  Grdttingen 
who  had  been  expelled  for  ref lining  to  sanc- 
tion the  King  of  Hanover's  destruction  of 
the  Hanoverian  constitution.  Amongst 
these  were  the  brothers  Grimm,  so  well 
known  here  by  their  Children  and  House 
Tales ;  but  still  better  known  in  Germany 
as  most  learned  philologists.  No  wonder 
that  these  acts  excited  the  most  cauleur  de 
rose  expectations  in  the  mind  of  entire  Ger- 
many. Not  merely  was  a  second  Augustan 
age  anticipated  in  Prussia,  when  such  men 
as  the  Gnmms ;  as  RGckert,  the  poet  and 
orientalist;  Cornelius,  the  painter  and 
founder  of  the  Dusseldorf  school ;  Savigny, 
the  first  professor  of  Roman  law  in  Ger- 
many, and  other  men  as  eminent  in  their 
different  departments,  were  invited  to  make 
the  capital  of  Prussia  the  theatre  of  their 
labors  and  their  fame;  but  when  it  was 
seen  that  the  king  offered  to  learned  men 


peraecuted  by  a  brother  sovereign,  to  men 
who  refused  to  sanction  the  destruction  of 
liberty  in  their  own  state,  the  refuge  of  his 
capital  and  the  right*hand  of  his  support — 
the  most  unquestionable  evidenc3s  were  be- 
lieved to  be  thus  given  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  resolved  to 
go  forward  in  the  glorious  character  of  the 
defender  of  rational  liberty. 

It  is  now  needless  to  say  how  miserably 
have  all  these  hopes  been  shattered ;  how 
utterly  has  this  worthless  king  falsified  all 
these  promises.  To  this  hour  he  has  4iot 
f  made  a  single  advance  towards  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  free  constitution.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  different  states  of  Prus- 
sia have,  from  time  to  time,  reminded  him 
of  his  promise,  he  has  not  only  refused  the 
demand,  but  refused  it  in  the  grossest  and 
most  insulting  language.  It  was  soon  seen, 
too,  that  his  invitation  of  celebrated  men  of 
liberal  mind  to  his  capital  was  not  to  enable 
them  to  diffuse  their  liberal  sentiments,  but 
to  munle  them  more  completely.  Not  a 
man  of  them  has  been  allowed  to  utter 
in  his  lectures,  much  less  to  publish,  a  sen- 
timent having  the  most  distant  resemblance 
to  freedom.  When  such  sentiments  have 
been  uttered  in  their  lectures,  they  have 
been  ordered  not  to  repeat  them.  The 
Grimms  themselves  have  been  put  into 
'  jeopardy  of  thmr  posts  by  merely  receiving 
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as  their  guest  their  ol^l  friend  of  eighteen 
years'  standing,  Holftuann,  of  Fallersben,  a 
liberal  poet.  More  than  one  professor  has 
resicrued,  refusing  to  be  thus  tongue-tied. 
I'he  most  stringent  suppression  of  liberal 
writings  has  been  exercised  through  the 
censoiship,  and  the  authors  imprisoned  for 
years.  Even  statesmen  from  other  states 
have,  on  entering  Berlin,  been  waited  on 
immediately  by  the  director  of  police,  and 
ordered  to  quit  the  capital  and  the  kingdom 
in  twenty-four  hours.  This  was  the  case  in 
the  summer  of  1845  with  Welcker  and 
Itztein,  two  of  the  most  eminent  liberal 
members  of  the  parliament  of  Baden.  This 
was  in  utter  violation  of  the  articles  of  the 
German  Confederation,  was  laid  immedi- 
ately before  the  Grand  Duke  by  those  gen- 
tlemen, and  excited  the  greatest  sensation 
throughout  Germany.     But  in  vain. 

Amongst  the  literary  men  on  whom  the 
King  of  Prussia  has  attempted  to  put  the 
muzzle  is  Ferdinand  Freiligrath.  He  is  but 
one  amongst  many  who  have  been  obliged 
to*  flee  from  Prussia  to  escape  a  dungeon. 
Paris  abounds  with  such  literary  refugees, 
who,  under  a  more  genial  system,  would 
have  been  at  homo  amongst  tlie  most  useful 
subjects,  and  greatest  ornaments  of  their 
country.  These  facts  are  too  numerous  to 
be  stated  here.  They  can  "be  brought  for- 
ward at  any  hour,  and  ere  long  they  may. 
At  this  moment  let  us,  however,  confine 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  showing  our  readers 
what  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  is,  and  why  he 
is  here.  As  a  poet  and  a  literary  man  1 
cannot  givo  a  better  idea  of  him  than  I  did 
in  1842,  in  my  ^^  Rural  and  Domestic  Life 
of  Germany,"  which  I  therefore  quote. 

••  There  are  amon^pt  the  young  writers  of  Ger- 
many those  perceptible,  who,  in  a  more  heated 
)X)lit)cal  or  sociaf  atmosphere,  Mould  start  up 
speedily  into  a  magnitude  astoni^ihing  to  them- 
selves. They  are  full  of  native  vigor,  and  breathe 
a  fervor  of  polilical  freedom  which  amaaes  one  in 
connexion  wilh  the  existence  of  the  censorship. 
Such  are  Herwegh,  now  a  refugee  ai  Zurich,  author 
of  Gtdichie  eines  Lebeiidigen  just  published; 
DingelMe<it,  ruthor  of  CosmopolitisrJie  Lteder  eines 
Nacfttvaechters  ;  the  author  of  Tscherkessiche  Lie- 
der;  Anastatius  Grun,  the  assumed  name  of  au 
Austrian  poet  and  nobleman.  Count  Auersperg. 
Auer«nerg,  besides  his  other  poem^,  has  published 
the  bold,  and  indeed  revolutionary  Spatziergaenge 
eines  Wiener  Poeten^  from  which  most  of  these 
olher  fieiy  hards  date  their  inspiration  ;  and  HofT- 
mann  vonFallerfdehen,  lately  professor  at  Breslau, 
biit  stripped  ot  his  profes.«orship  for  his  Unpoiiaol 
Sovgt,  has  been  threatened  by  the  Prussian  minis- 
ter with  prosecution,  and  not  only  his  poems,  but 
all  the  puhUcatAooa  of  bis  publiahen,  Canpe  aod 


Hoffmann,  in  Hamburg,  forbidden  by  the  king  en- 
trance into  Prussia.  Since  the  fire  at  Hamhuig, 
the  Prussian  monarch  has  taken  pity  enough  on 
these  publishers  to  remove  this  proscription,  but 
accompanied  with  a  solemn  warning  and  an  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  publish  no  more  such 
spirit-stirring  lays. 

**  But  more  than  all,  I  should  say  that  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath  posse ises  the  life  and  vigor  with  the  fiery 
aspiratiousof  the  young  poet,  which  more  than  justi- 
fy the  enthusiasm  with  which  bis  productions  have 
bieen  received  all  over  Germany.  They  stand 
amongst  those  of  his  contemporaries  with  a  bold  and 
prominent  effect,  and  make  yoa  feel  that  he  needs 
nothing  hut  the  recu  rrence  of  a  more  stirring  period, 
the  stormy  dawn  of  a  more  eventful  day,  to  spring 
forth  into  a  greatness  equal  to  the  occasion.  The 
originality  and  fireof  i^enius  in  him  are  prodigious. 
You  feel  that  there  lies  in  his  bosom  a  well-spring 
of  them,  that  only  requires  the  jar  of  a  social  earth- 
quake to  send  them  spouting  up  like  peysers  into 
the  glittering  air.  He  is  an  inspired  painler.  His 
words  are  colors — and  those  of  the  rainbow,  of 
the  sunset,  and  of  the  seas  and  sands  of  the  burning 
tropics.  In  want  of  high  and  fitting  theme  enough 
at  home,  he  goes  wandering:  round  the  earth,  ga- 
theringlteat  and  intensity,  with  which  he  c!othes  the 
Indian  and  Arab  in  their  native  wilds  till  they  glow 
again,  warm  as  their  own  rocks  and  deserts.  Toere 
is  a  power  of  lan$:uage  in  him  which  makes  the 
hardest  German  flow  like  metal  from  a  furrace ; 
and  sets  deserts,  tents,  and  mosques,  an  army  in 
march,  or  the  negro  in  his  lion  chase,  before  you  in 
such  life,  that  you  do  not  read,  but  see  and  are  pre- 
sent. Even  with  the  most  insignificant  matter  in 
his  hand,  such  as  Moos-  Thee — that  ip,  an  infusion 
of  Iceland  moAs,  he  brings  round  you  the  wildest  re- 
frions  in  the  most  vivid  reality.  The  very  titles  of 
his  pieces  indicate  the  characters  and  propensities  of 
of  his  f^enius: — Bfbfe  Pictnret;  The  Steppe ;  Tk§ 
Lion  Ride;  Vie  Vision  of  a  Trovelier  ;  Under  the 
Palms ;  Leviathan ;  Mirage ;  The  Emigrant  Poet; 
Henrif,  the  Sea-  Voyager  ;  The  Dead  tn  the  Sea  ; 
Shipwreck;  The  Schetk  at  Sinai  in  1830;  The 
Sword-maker  of  Damaxvs ;  The  Songs  of  the  Pi' 
rates ;  The  Burial  of  the  Bandit ;  The  Watcher  in 
the  Wilderness ;  The  Negro  Prince ;  The  GreA 
Woman  in  the  Slave  Market  in  1833;  The  Ems^ 
grant;  ^c. 

"  In  all  these  he  flings  himself  with  such  vitality 
into  the  scenes  and  characters,  that  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  them  in  all  their  truth  and  color.  The 
Negro  Prince,  in  particular,  is  magnificent:  and 
the  German  Emigrants,  especially  the  Schwartz- 
wald  giri,  with  her  long  plaited  hair,  and  German 
jug  in  her  hand,  going,  not  to  her  native  well  in  the 
Black  Forest,  but  to  one  in  Missouri,  where  the 
brown  Cherokee  comes  to  drink ;  are  so  graphical- 
ly brought  before  yon,  that  no  English  eye  which 
has  seen  the  original  scenes  and  figures,  can  be- 
hold them  without  admiration,  and  no  German  one, 
I  should  imagine,  without  tears. 

*«TheKingof  Prussia,  with  his  usual  discernment, 
has  bestowed  a  pension  on  this  young  and  every- 
day rising  poet,  and  if  the  elements  of  politioU 
cormnotion,  which  even  to  a  casual  eye  appear  at 
work  in  Europe,  look  forth  over  the  pnseai  gaoe. 
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ntum  M  briskly  as  tiwm  »  bat  too  moch  ftMon  to 
aiigar  that  ibey  will,  tbere  is  no  writer  in  Geroiany 
who,  without  himttelf  bein^  political,  we  may  prog- 
nosticate will  ride  more  loftily  on  tbe  swell  of  the 
agitated  waters  of  life,  making  even  wrecks  and 
breakers  beautiful  with  bis  genius.  The  power 
with  which  he  describes  the  destruction  of  the 
world  bound  to  a  comet's  tail,  like  Brunbilde 
bound  by  Clotbaire  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  and 
the  burning  feelings  and  fancies  of  a  man  in  a  fe- 
Ter,  show  what  he  would  do  in  the  midst  of  an  at- 
mosphere on  fire  with  all  that  stirs  the  heart  and 
energies  of  man. 

*«bnt  Freiligrath's  translations  from  the  English 
are  not  less  admirable  in  their  way  than  his  origi- 
nal tom|K)sitions.  In  these  he  throws  himself  as 
aompletely  into  the  subject,  and  eiercises  the  same 
masterly  power  of  language.  You  foiiget,  when 
reading  his  translation  of  CoIeridge*s  Aucieat  Ma- 
rinn't  that  yon  are  not  reading  the  original.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  tbe  songs  and  poems  of 
Moore,  lamb,  Keats,  Burns,  Southey,  and  8cott, 
which  he  has  translated.  The  World  h  alt  a 
Fleming  Show,  and  7%€  Pihreeh  of  Donald  Dku, 
aie  wonderful.  We  bear  that  be  is  now  engaged  in 
tianslating  Mrs.  Hemans*s  poems,  of  which  one  lit- 
tle gem.  The  Better  Land^  appears  in  his  own  vol- 
ume. Freiligrath  is  well  acquainted  with  English 
literature;  an«l  by  translations  and  criticisms,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Morgenhlalt,  he  makes  Germany 
acquainted  with  it  It  was  he  first,  who,  through 
his  means,  awakened  the  Germans  to  a  knowledge 
of  tbe  excellence  of  Bums,  and  now  they  have 
three  translations  of  this  poet.  He  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Howitt  and  Ebenezer 
Elliolt,  and  has  introduced  various  of  their  poems 
to  his  countrymen." — Pages  475-8. 


It  will  be  readily  peroeived  why  the  wily 
King  of  Prussia,  whom  I  have,  in  the  above 
atrticle,  giren  credit  for  discarnment  in  saoh 
«a88a,  was  anxious  to  get  Freiligrath  ittte 
his  net.  He  was  fall  of  power,  and  capa- 
ble of  doing  infinite  damage  to  the  cause  of 
despotism.  He  tharefore  took  his  usual 
oourse  with  him,  and  endeavored  to  stop  his 
mouth  with  a  lump  of  pudding ;  in  other 
words,  to  Freiligrath's  great  astonishment, 
without  the  most  distant  idea  of  such  a 
thing,  without  the  slightest  solicitation  or 
expectation,  presented  him  with  a  pension. 
Tbe  pension  once  given,  however,  it  be- 
came speedily  obvious  what  the  object  of  it 
was.  The  poet,  who  was  going  calmly  on 
bis  way,  wise  and  generous,  and  sympathis- 
ing with  the  better  hopes  of  his  people,  a»a 
true  poet  must,  but  no  fiery  demagogue,  no 
dabbler  in  the  muddy  though  most  necessary 
waters  of  politics,  was  speedily  called  upon 
to  notice  thnt  now  scarcely  a  single  poem 
«f  hie  of  the  most  sober  kind,  and  on  the 
most  indiflfirent  subject,  could  app3ar  in  tbe 
literary  journals  without  being  mutilated  by 
i^  hand  of  the  oensor,  and  sometimes  could 


not  appear  at  all.     Alarmed  at  this  omi* 
nous  discovery,  high-minded  and  sensitive 
of  his  honor,  he  saw  that,  this  permitted, 
would  soon  force  upon  him  the  charge  of 
having  sold  his  independcnco  for  a  pension. 
An  occasion  soon  offered  to  test  this  matter. 
He  had  sent  some  small  poems  to  the  Co' 
logne  Gazette  ;  they  were  suppressed  by  the 
censor.     He  demanded  an  explanation,  and 
appealed  against  the  decision  of  the  local 
censor  to  the  High  Court  of  Censorship  in 
Berlin.      Here  is  one  of  the  poems  which 
alarmed  Prussia,  with  its  half  million  of  sol- 
diers.    To  decide  whether  this  poem  might 
see  the  light  unmutilated,  the  High  Court 
of  Censorship  held  its  sitting  in  Berlin  on 
the  13th  of  February,  1844,  in  which  no  less 
grave  and  dignified  personages  than  the  Ac- 
tual Privy  Upper  Counsellor  of  Justice  and 
Secretary  of  State,  the  President  Bome- 
mann,  and  the  members  Privy  Upper  Coun- 
sellor  of  Justice,  Zettwach.  Privy  Upper 
Counsellor  of  Justice,  Goeschel,  Privy  Up- 
per Tribunals'  Counsellor,  Ulrich,  Privy 
Government's  Counsellor,  Aulicke,  Actual 
Counsellor  of  Legation,  Graf  von  Schlieffen, 
Professor  von  Lanciolle,  and  Privy  Finance 
Counsellor,  von  Obstfelder,  sat  in  deep  de- 
liberation— on  what  ?     To  consider  whether 
this  poem   might,  without  danger  to   tbe 
State,  be  published  entire;    and  decided 
that  it  could  not,  without  the  omission  of 
the  two  lines,  given  in  italics  in  the  poem, 
which  follows : — 

The  Tartar  vulture  tore  the  rose  of  Poland 
Before  our  eyes,  and  grimly  left  it  lying. 

It  must  bo  amusing  to  Englishmen  to  see 
out  of  what  trifles  tyrants  create  the  bug- 
bears that  break  their  rest:  and  what  a 
lunatic  the  King  of  Prussia  has  become, 
attempting  to  shut  out  of  his  kingdom  that 
light  which  immediately  bursts  in  from  all 
sides,  from  Hamburg,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  England.  The  unfortunate  man  should 
abandon  the  Eagle  as  the  symbol  of  Prussia, 
and  adopt  that  of  the  Ostrich^  sticking  its 
head  in  the  ground.  The  forbidden  lines 
were  pronounced  a  libel  on  the  king's  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  Csar  of  Russia,  the  Step- 
pen-geir  or  Tartar  Vulture.  The  poem,  of 
course,  appeared  without  those  two  lines  in 
Prussia,  but  was  immediately  published  with 
them  in  Hamburg : 

ON  MANHOOD'S  TREE  SPRINGS  CROWD- 
ING! FLOWER  ON  FLOWER. 


BT  FERDINAND  FRfilLIGRATH. 

Oif  manhood's  tree  springs  crowding  flower  on 
flower ; 
By  an  eternal  law  they  wave  thereon ; 
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As  here  one  withereth  in  its  final  honr, 
There  springs  another  full  and  glorious  one. 

An  ever  coming  and  in  ever  going — 
And  never  for  an  hour  a  sluggish  stand ! 

We  see  them  bunt — to  earth  then  see  them  blow- 

And  every  blossom  is  a  Folk — a  Land ! 

We  who  yet  wander  with  young  feet  this  wo- 
lana, 
Already  have  seen  many  crushed  and  djring; 
)    7kt  Tartar  VuU^relore  the  rose  of  Poland 
Before  our  eyes,  and  grimly  left  it  lying. 
Through  Spain's  green  foliage,  sternly  on  her  way 
History  storms  onward — shall  she  fall    then 
thusi 
Shall  not  another  realm's  long,  dank  decay 
Be  blown  and  scattered  o'er  the  Bosphorus  7 

Yet,  near  to  these,  which  the"  world's  spirit  mo- 
tion 
Shakes  from  the  bough  with  its  resistless  might, 
Others  we  see  full  of  young  life's  commotion 
Clear  eyed  and  joyous,  pressing  towards  the 
light 
Ah  t  what  a  budding!  what  a  rich  unfolding ! 
What  thronging  germs  in  young  wood  and  in 
old! 
[  How  many  buds  have  burst  for  our  beholding— 
How  many  crackle  loud,  and  full,  and  bold ! 

And  Gfermany's  rich  bud,  too,  God  be  praised. 
Stirs  on  the  stem !    It  seems  to  bursting  nign — 
<    Fresh  as  when  Hermann  on  its  beauty  gazed — 
Fresh  as  when  Luther  from  theWartbnrg  high. 
An  ancient  growth !  with  life  still  proudly  teem- 
ing- 
Still  yearning  towards  the  genial  sunbeams 
ever — 
Still  ever  Spring— still  aye  of  Freedom  dream- 
ing— 
O  shall  the  bud  become  a  blossom  neverl 

Vea,  with  fbll  chalice— if  our  care  but  tendeth 
That  which  with  joy  and  freedom  doth  expand — 

Provided  that  which  bounteous  Nature  sendeth 
We  lop  not  as  wild  shoots  with  savage  hand. 

Provided  that  we  let  no  mildew  cling 
To  the  young  leaves— a  canker  many  sided: 

Provided  brand  and  shears  away  we  fling- 
Provided— yes,  I  only  mean — provided ! 

Thou  at  whose  torch  the  flowers  unfold  their 
glory, 
O  breath  of  spring  on  us,  too,  warmly  blow ! 
Thou  who  the  germs  of  nations  ope'st  in  story, 
O  breath  of  fWdom,  on  this  pour  thy  glow ! 
Thy  stillest,  deepest  sanctuaty  render, 
O  kiss  it  into  fragrant  splendor  free ! 
I  Lord  Gkxl  in  Heaven !  what  a  Flower  of  Wonder 
Shall  Germany  one  day  all  peerless  be ! 

On  manhood's  tree  qraings  crowding  flower  on 
flower, 

By  an  eternal  law  they  wave  thereon ; 
As  here  one  withereih  in  its  final  hour, 

There  springs  another  full  and  glorious  one. 
An  ever-coming  and  an  ever-going — 

And  never  for  an  hour  a  sluggish  stand  I 
We  see  them  bcurst— to  earth  then  see  them  blow- 

And  every  blastoin  is  a  FV»lk-Ht  Land  I 


These  oiroamstaaoes  awoke  Freiligraib  to^ 
a  sense  of  his  actual  situation ;  they  awoko 
him  more  fully  to  the  real  condition  of  his 
country.  He  reflected  deeply  on  that  con- 
dition, and  the  result  was  that  which  he* 
came  a  high-minded  and  honorahle  man. 
He  threw  up  instantly  the  pension,  and 
prepared  to  utter  sudi  a  dear  statement  of  his 
sentiments  as  should  at  once  remove  from 
his  character  the  suspicion  of  having  for  one 
moment  consented  to  sacrifice  his  own  inde- 
pendence, or  the  welfare  of  his  country  to  a 
selfish  advantage.  This  he  did  hy  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  called  his  Glauben  Bekenh 
iditej  or  Confession  of  Faith.  In  this,  hold- 
ly,  warmly,  yet  not  intemperately,  he  pro- 
claimed his  deep  sympathy  with  his  Father- 
land in  its  enslaved  oondition  ;  and  called 
on  his  countrymen  to  unite  to  ohtain  consti- 
tutional freedom.  To  this  volume  I  shall 
one  day  draw  more  particular  attention. 
Before  its  publication,  the  prudent  poet  took 
the  necessary  precaution  of  'stepping  acroas 
the  frontier  into  Belgium.  The  event 
proved  that  the  caution  was  well-grounded. 

An  immediate  order  for  the  suppression 
of  the  poems,  and  the  arrest  of  the  author, 
was  issued  by  the  government.  Spite  of 
this,  5000  copies  of  the  work  were  almost 
immediately  aispersed  throughout  Germany, 
and  the  sale  of  the  work  has  since  conti- 
nued to  be  great.  The  avowed  acce&sion  of 
so  distinguished  a  man  to  the  cause  of  na- 
tional freedom  created  a  vivid  and  univer- 
sal sensation.  The  author  retired  with  his 
acoomplbhed  wife  to  Brussels,  where  he  re- 
sided some  time.  But  here  he  found  him* 
self  not  safe  from  the  long  arm  of  Pruseian 
influence.  A  Herr  Heinien,  who  had  beeo 
obliffed  to  flee  ^m  Prussia  to  Paris  for  a 
similar  cause,  was,  while  living  there  in  the 
utmo-st  quiet,  ordered,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Prussian  ambassador,  to  quit 
France  in  eight  and  forty  hours.  He  came 
to  Brussels,  and  with  him  Freiligraih  oon- 
duded  to  seek  an  asvlum  in  Switserland. 
Within  six  hours  of  his  quitting  Brussels, 
another  German,  singularly  enough  of  the 
same  name  and  residing  in  the  same  street, 
was  arrested  for   Freiligrath  by  mistake. 

S»m  that  period,  1844,  till  reoenthr,  Fer- 
and  Freiligrath  has  been  residing  al 
ZOj^ch.  But,  exiled  by  his  patriotism  and 
deep  sense  of  honor  from  his  native  land — 
for  enter  any  part  of  Germany,  and  by  th# 
artides  of  the  German  Confederation  he 
must  be  delivered  up  to  Prussia — it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  the  only  ^nu- 
ine  home  for  sooh  a  man  in  sitdi  a  positioa. 
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was"  England.  I  haye,  therefore,  neyer 
oeased  to  press  upon  him  to  establish  him- 
self in — 

The  inviolate  island  of  the  brare  and  free. 

He  has  now  done  it,  and  the  event  has  jus- 
tified the  soundness  of  the  advice.  Here 
he  has  been  received  with  open  arms,  not 
onlj  by  the  large  body  of  his  own  country- 
men— a  body  m  London  of  great  wealth 
and  enlightened  character — but  by  our  own 
countrymen.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  is  a 
man  as  practical  as  he  is  poetical.  He  was 
early  educated  in  the  first  continental 
houses  to  commerce,  and  he  has  wisely  re- 
solved to  devote  his  business  hours  to  the 
strenuous  pursuit  of  business,  uid  his  lei- 
sure moments  only  to  literature.  With 
connexions  already  secured  to  him  by  his 
countrymen  that  insure  an  honorable  inde- 


pendence, with  a  mind  at  ease,  and  kb  per- 
son in  safety,  there  is  no  doubt  but  those 
moments  will  produce  in  the  course  of  yeare, 
the  best  guarantees  of  an  extended  fame. 
From  the  impregnable  citadel  of  British 
Freedom,  from  amid  the  throng  of  free  men 
who  fear  no  tyrant's  deadly  hand,  no  blight- 
ing touch  of  eensor  or  of  uave,  he  will  send 
forth  his  heart  in  his  poems  to  his  country- 
men all  the  world  over.  Here  he  can  more 
calmly  and  more  successfully  serve  the  cause 
of  his  country  and  of  man,  without  the  bit- 
terness of  personal  irritation,  but  with  the 
strength  of  untroubled  wisdom.  From  this 
day  forward,  England^Js-the  home  of  Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath,  and  as  he  will  derive 
from  us  a  sense  of  personal  security,  we 
shall  derive  from  his  presence  the  honer 
of  one  more  true  patriot  and  noble  poet 
amongst  ue. 


Proa  th«  Bfll«flti«    R«t{«v. 


PROGRESS  OF  CRIME. 


Wk  are  weary  of  the  talk  about  this  en- 
lightened age — this  advanced  stage  of  civi- 
liiation — the  marvels  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  &c.,  &o.  In  what  does 
the  progress  of  the  age  consist  ?  What  are 
the  merits  of  our  times  compared  with  for- 
mer times  ?  What  new  lessons  have  we 
learned  from  the  experience  of  our  forefa- 
thers ?  How  much  of  their  wisdom  have 
we  overlooked  to  our  own  hurt  ?  Of  course 
the  laudation  of  our  age  is  pleasant,  and 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  a  joke  which 
may  always  be  kept  standing  in  type. 
However,  there  is  mischief  in  this  talk. 
It  is  a  way  of  lauding  progress  which  im- 
pedes advancement. 

Talk  about  the  wonderful  progress  of  the 
aee,  confirms  comfortable  people  in  their 
dislike  of  confronting  the  crying  evils  of 
the  needy  and  the  outcast,  with  a  view  to 
the  application  of  remedies.  Few  seek, 
consequently,  the  blessing  attached  to  con- 
sidering the  poor.  Few  aspire  to  the  crown 
of  glory  won  by  reclaiming  the  outcast. 
Nothing  considerable  can  now  be  done,  but 
by  acting  on  the  convictions  of  the  ruling 
elaeses  in  this  country — ^the  persons  who 
derive  their  opinions  and  purposes  from  the 
press.  We  wish  to  disturb  the  compla- 
aeney  of  Uiis  class,  by  aakingthem  to  look 


Crime  in  the  face.  We  would  remove  th^ 
beautiful  colors  ofrhetoric  which  cover  the 
horrors  of  the  age,  and  silence  the  eulogies 
on  our  intelligence  and  advancement,  by 
pointing  to  the  dark  facts  which  show  the 
Progress  of  Crime. 

Our  theme  is  a  disaffreeable  one  we  are 
well  aware,  and  ungenial  to  the  comfortable 
libraries  and  tasted  drawing-rooms  of  the 
people  who  chiefly  read  the  reviews  and 
magazines.  But  our  apology  is,  we  seek 
the  mitigation  of  a  gigantic  evil  by  the  only 
possible  means — by  influencing  the  opi- 
nions, convictions,  and  decisions  of  our  read- 
ers. We  know  how  successful  is  the  lite- 
rature of  smooth  things.  But  we  seek  a 
success  higher  than  to  please.  We  are  well 
aware  how  the  sensitiveness  of  refined 
minds  recoils  from  the  consideration  of  the 
criminal  aspects  of  human  nature.  It  is 
deemed  virtuous,  by  many,  to  avoid  the 
subject  even  in  thought.  The  study  of 
crime,  with  a  view  to  extirpate  it,  may  be 
confounded  with  the  prurient  curiosity 
which  gloats  on  details  of  crime,  and 
haunts  the  death  scenes  of  criminals. 

Beneficent  results  have  already  come,  and 
more  are  coming,  from  the  labors  of  the 
press,  in  forcing  on  the  attention  of  the 
gentle  eUaaes  Uie  distresses  of  the  poor. 
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A  darker  region  than  the  home  of  poverty 
may  yield  to  investigation  more  heneficent 
ameliorations.  We  wish  to  direct  the  light 
of  Christian  benevolence  into  the  chambers 
•f  crime — to  change  and  remove  them. 
Good  has  come  of  making  gentlemen  real- 
iie  the  fever-fraught  squalor  of  low  neigh- 
borhoods— ^the  pestiferous  atmosphere  of 
the  courts  and  yards  : 

**  Where  flags  the  noontide  air, 
And  as  we  pass 
We  fear  to  oreathe  the  purifying  mast." 

Many  gentlemen  see  no  poor  persons  ex- 
cept pampered  lacqueys,  yet  the  mitiga- 
tions of  misery  depend  on  their  opinions. 
Never,  perhaps,  in  a  lifetime,  do  the  patent- 
kather  boots  of  a  gentleman  of  the  West- 
end  creak  on  the  stair  of  a  house,  in  the 
frstid  cellars  and  crowded  rooms  of  which, 
without  clean  water,  and  amidst  foul  air 
and  moral  and  material  filth,  the  poor  waste 
their  lives.  By  bringing  these  facts  home 
to  the  feelings  of  men,  whose  lives  are 
spent  amidst  smooth  and  soft  comforts,  as 
if  they  were  jewels  preserved  in  cotton, 
plans  have  been  commenced  to  remove  the 
evils.  Men  whose  mornings  are  a  lounge 
over  books,  newspapers  and  letters,  in 
breakfast-rooms  and  clubs — their  after- 
noons a  ride  or  drive  in  a  gay  equestrian 
and  charioted  scene  in  the  parks ;  their 
•venings  probably  an  intoxication  of  music 
at  the  opera,  where  a  prima  donna  thrills 
them  with  rapture,  ana  all  sympathy  with 
Buffaring  vanishes  as  the  slowly  rising  cur- 
tain displays  the  sandaled  feet  and  rib- 
boned ankles  of  the  nymphs  of  the  bal- 
let ;  the  gentlemen  of  society,  whose  intel- 
ligence, station  and  wealth  enable  them  to 
decide  what  principles  are  to  be  adopted, 
and  what  measures  to  be  carried  out, 
are  the  pupils  of  the  press,  yet  scholars 
morbidly  averse  to  the  study  of  such  pain- 
ful th3mes  as  misery  and  crime.  But  tkey 
have  been  made  to  attend  to  poverty  of 
late,  by  the  press,  in  a  way  never  done  be- 
fore. Roused  by  daily  pictures  in  the 
newspapers  of  houseless  wret<^eB  shivering, 
not  sleeping,  through  winter  nights,  under 
tiie  arches  of  dry  bridges,  on  the  benches 
of  the  parks,  or  under  the  trees,  three  win- 
ters ago  a  number  of  gentlemen  simultane- 
ously determined  that  houselessness  should 
not  n3C3ssarily  exist  in  London,  and  the 
evil  has  been  put  down.  The  sanitary 
•ondition  of  all  our  towns  will  be  improved 
dooidddly.  Drainage,  baths,  ventilation, 
are  things  advancinff  to  satisfactory  results. 
We  wish  to  lead  this  poweirfol  and  practi- 


cal intelligence  of  the  age  to  deal  with  a 
thin^  more  fearful  than  poverty,  and  more 
deadly  than  any  pestilence  that  ever  walked 
in  darkness.  Convinced  that  the  causes 
and  nature  of  crime  must  be  studied  and 
analysed  ere  this  Gigantic  Horror  can  be 
mitigated  and  diminished,  we  sincerely 
wish  to  force  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
reading,  and  because  intelligent,  the  influ- 
ential classes.  For  a  short  hour  we  would 
let  the  shrieks  of  crime  pierce  through  the 
music  which  fills  their  drawing-rooms.  For 
a  moment  and  for  a  good  end,  we  would 
hang  up  on  their  walls  the  ghastly  pictures 
of  the  demoniac  aspect  of  Man. 

That  the  necessity  for  this  inquiry  may 
be  felt  more  effectually,  we  must  disturb  a 
little  more  the  complacency  with  which 
pretty  periods  are  rounded  respecting  the 
present  state  of  oiviliEation.  Of  course 
it  is  'easy  to  check  the  eulogist  of  the 
present  age,  when  enumerating  evils  of 
past  times,  which  he  fancies  do  not  now 
exist,  witb  an  enumeration  of  evils  of  the 
day  which  did  not  exist  in  the  past.  But 
what  ought  to  have  weight,  is  the  fact,  that 
data  do  not  really  exist  for  forming  a  cor- 
rect conclusion  with  respect  either  to  the 
present  or  ancient  times. 

Society  advances  as  the  highest  moral^ 
economical,  sdentific,  and  spiritual  ideas 
are  inwrought  into  the  arrangements,  hab- 
its, manners,  laws,  and  institutions  of  men. 
Tried  by  this  test,  the  advancement  of  socie- 
ty is  undeniable,  multiform,  and  splendid : 
yet  we  are  too  apt  to  over-estimate  it.  Wo 
look  only  at  the  trophies :  we  forget  evils 
still  unconquered, — the  new  monsters  whidi 
have  sprung  up.  Two  or  three  brief  oen- 
turies  ago,  and  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
still  groaned  under  innumerable  civil  feuds 
and  local  and  clannish  broils.  As  the  bards 
tell  us,  they  reddened  the  green  fields  wiUi 
the  blood  of  their  neighbors  and  brothers, 
and  made  the  mountains  hills  of  weeping. 
But  never  before  our  time,  we  believe,  did 
any  bard  exclaim : 

"  O  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 
And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap." 

We  can  travel  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a 
minute ;  but  never  perhaps,  at  any  period 
of  history,  did  the  lanes  and  cellars  of  our 
cities  contain  such  large  assembla^s  of 
miserable  people.  What  a  N<Minan  castle 
would  be  before  modern  gunnery,  is  the 
feudal  power  of  the  aristocracy  nowadays 
in  the  presence  of  public  opinion.  Yet 
never  was  the  property  of  this  island  in  so 
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few  hands.  Readers  of  books  and  periodi- 
calB  were  never  so  numerous  as  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  Perhaps  there  never  has  been, 
since  the  heydays  of  the  Greek  and  the  Ju- 
dsaan  civilizations,  for  two  thousand  years, 
less  of  a  demand  for  profound  thought  and 
high  art.  Comfortable  families  are  more 
numerous  perhaps  than  ever ;  and  probably 
there  never  were  so  many  people  whose 
average  incomes  for  shelter  and  subsistence 
were  estimated,  in  reference  to  money,  at 
less  than  one  penny  per  head  per  day.  The 
feii^dal  lord  and  clan  chief  of  old  had  a 
power  often  of  life  and  death  ;  but  he  had 
not  the  power  of  sweeping  away  whole 
townships  from  off  the  lands  won  and  held 
by  the  swords  and  blood  of  their  forefathers. 
Manufactured  goods  were  never  so  cheap  ; 
and  never  before  were  the  makers  of  them 
growing  up  stunted  and  short-lived  from 
sire  to  son.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if 
even  a  place  in  the  system  of  representative 
government  would  make  every  man  as  im- 
portant in  the  community  by  his  vote,  as 
kis  forefathers  were  made  by  their  swords 
when  the  state  of  society  gave  to  every  man 
the  importance  of  the  soldier,  in  addition 
to  the  impontance  of  the  laborer,  mechanic, 
or  operative.  It  is  commonly  supposed, 
that  if  there  was  greater  individual  supe- 
riority of  character  in  ancient  times,  there 
is  more  general  worth  and  intelligence  in 
the  present  dav-  Nobody  knows ; — ^for 
the  data  which  decide  the  question  do  not 
exist,  but  individual  greatness  we  may  sub- 
mit has  never  in  any  well-known  period 
been  a  solitary  superiority.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished men  are  always  only  the  best 
specimens  of  remarkable  families,  the  flow- 
ers of  brilliant  races,  the  finest  products  of 
illustrious  periods.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to 
deny 'the  progress  of  society,  as  it  is  mis- 
chievous to  inspire  the  public  with  compla- 
cency in  it.  Every  child  who  has  received 
a  shock  of  electricity  knows  scientific  fact-s, 
of  which  Harvey,  and  Bacon,  and  Newton 
were  ignorant.  There  is  a  fallacy  in  the 
rhetoric,  however,  which  on  such  specialties 
of  information  represents  the  child  as  be- 
longing therefore  to  a  profound,  and  these 
philosophers  to  superficial  generations. 

For  the  sake  of  a  most  important,  but 
painful  subject,  we  have  wished  to  disturb 
the  complacency  with  which  many  regard 
the  present  stage  of  civilisation.  We  ob- 
ject to  pictures  of  our  condition  which  omit 
the  progress  of  crime.  Last  session  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said  in  his  place  in  parlia- 
ment—** From  the  first  record  in   1B05, 


down  to  1842,  when  the  commitments 
attained  the  maximum  hitherto  recorded, 
the  increase  in  crime  progressed  from  year 
to  year,  until  it  had  extended  to  above  six 
hundred  per  cent."  Another  calculation 
estimates  the  increase  at  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years. 
The  statistical  calculations  which  have 
traced  a  decrease  of  crime  to  a  greater  leni- 
ency in  punishing  it,  have,  we  fear,  been 
found  to  be  fallacious.  Substantially  the 
last  statistical  approximation  to  the  fact  of 
the  increase  of  crime,  displays  a  progress 
rapid  and  fearful,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten,  and  six  hun- 
dred per  cent,  in  the  last  thirty-seven  years. 
Of  course,  somewhat  of  this  apparent 
increase  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  greater 
vigilance  with  which  crimes  have  been  de- 
tected, and  criminals  punished.  How  much 
ought  to  be  deducted  on  this  account,  bo 
one  can  tell.  To  warrant  the  earnest  atten- 
tion which  we  entreat  towards  the  subject 
of  crime,  it  will  suffice  if  it  is  conceded 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  diminution 
of  crime  simultaneously  with  the  advance 
of  comforts  and  the  difiiision  of  informa- 
tion in  the  last  forty  years.  We  greatly 
fear  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose,  that 
the  crimes  of  this  day  are  less  atrocious 
than  those  of  the  mediaeval  or  the  andent 
times.  Readers  of  the  newspapers  cannot 
receive  this  persuasion.  In  the  case  of  a 
Northamptonshire  clergyman,  residing  re- 
cently in  Eaton  Square,  London,  they  have 
seen  wickedness  with  many  of  the  maiks  6f 
the  nineteenth  oenturj  about  it,  yet  scarce- 
ly, if  at  all,  surpassed  by  the  dark  horrors 
of  the  Italian  stories  of  the  Cenci  and  the 
Borgias.  Poisoners  have  only  a  short  time 
ago  figured  in  some  English  villages  and 
towns  ;^-one  old  man,  who  had  invested 
himself  with  a  power  of  inflicting  death  for 
years,  and  pursued  his  dark  mystery  stead- 
ily, and  silently,  like  a  fabled  Fate;— 
several  women  who  had  destroyed  thdr 
relatives — ^brothers — a  father — a  mother— 
for  obstructing  their  career  of  sensual  grati- 
fication ;  poisoners  have,  in  short,  been  re- 
vealed in  the  midst  of  ^^  moral  and  enlight- 
ened England,"  in  the  present  day,  com- 
parable to  the  Chevalier  Gaudin  de  Sainte 
Croix,  and  the  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliera. 
Infanticide  is  nearly  as  much  a  characteria- 
tic  of  certain  classes  in  this  country,  as  it 
used  to  be  of  the  savages  of  New  Zealand. 
In  some  towns  infanticide  is  a  regular  trade. 
Among  the  savages  it  was  a  practice  in  time 
of  war.    Distress  and  shame  have  establish- 
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ed  it  as  a  trade  amidst  the  demoralised 
population  of  our  large  towns.  Never 
surelj  was  female  infancy  so  sjstematioally 
ruined.  Crimes  are  eyery  now  and  then 
occurring,  at  which  the  describing  pen 
shudders,  as  it  writes.  The  breezes  sweep 
freshly  over  Hyde  Park  as  the  sun  shines  on 
rows  of  palaces,  on  the  water  of  the  Ser- 
pentine, on  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  on 
hundreds  of  equipages  in  the  driyes.  Yet 
was  this  Hyde  Park  only  the  other  day  the 
scene  of  a  system  of  monstrous  iniquity 
against  the  solitary  eyening  traveller,  com- 
pared to  which  the  crimes  of  the  highway- 
men, who  were  hung  at  Tyburn,  were  inno- 
cent— a  system  of  monstrous  iniquity,  in 
which  London  advanced  and  refined  upon 
the  wickedness  of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah. 
From  Primrose  Hill  the  eyes  feast  on  a 
sublime  scene,  southwards  and  eastwards 
and  westwards  beyond  the  park,  of  domes, 
spires,  and  mansions,  hidden  by  wreathing 
smoke,  displayed  by  sunbeams ;  and  north- 
wards, beyond  the  railway  tunnel,  there  are 
green  fields,  divided  by  trees  and  hedge- 
rows, where,  in  this  very  show  place  of 
English  civilisation,  Hocker  assassinated 
Delarue,  in  circumstances  of  horror  which 
ought  not  to  be  even  named  in  any  lan- 
guage, living  or  dead. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1845,  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  contemplating  English 
crimes,  of  recent  occurrence,  especially  the 
deeds  of  Hocker  the  schoolmaster,  and 
Tawell,  the  pretended  philanthropist,  who 
poisoned  his  mistress,  that  a  thou^tful 
journalist  was  compelled  to  write  thus: — 
*^  Man  is  the  most  appalling  thing  in  nature. 
The  vices,  sins,  crimes  of  man,  when  looked 
at  just  as  they  are,  tower  up  and  glare 
forth  more  terribly  than  anything  poets 
have  imagined  in  Pandemonium.  A  man 
stands  before  you  in  the  garb  of  a  grey- 
headed Quaker,  or  of  a  young  shabby-gen- 
teel London  snob.  They  are  men — touch 
them,  they  are  flesh  and  bone — ^hear  them, 
they  have  the  voices  of  Englishmen.  They 
are  men.  But  view  them  in  relation  to 
orime,  and  the  men  are  gone,  and  your 
spiritual  vision  sees  demons  in  their  stead." 

Nearly  all  our  published  literature  and 
philosophy  on  crime  relates  to  the  punish- 
ment of  it.  On  its  nature  and  its  causes,  ap- 
parently as  yet  almost  nothing  has  been  said 
or  thought.  Punishment  has  been  almost 
the  only  thing  studied,  as  a  prevention  of 
crime.  Most  strange  is  it,  though  true,  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
of  Christianity,  the  Great  Horror  of.  our 


nature  has  been  looked  at  only  in  reference 
to  punishment.  Diseases  of  the  body  have 
long  been  observed  and  classified,  while  the 
more  dreadful  diseases  of  Uie  conscience 
have  received  no  scientific  attention.  There 
is  no  attempt  made  to  produce  a  Nosology 
of  the  moral  nature.  The  Science  of  Crime 
has  yet  to  be  created.  We  wish  to  supply 
this  want.  To  descend  into  the  cavernous 
heart  of  man,  and  analyse  his  darkest  se- 
crets— ascertain  the  laws  of  his  wildest 
bursts  of  passion  and  wrath — note  the 
growth  of  his  crimes— describe  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  arise— why  they  dis- 
play themselves  as  they  do,  and  then  by 
these  inquiries  prepare  the  way  for  devising 
a  more  efficient  system  of  prevention  than 
now  exists,  have  been  the  objects  of  the 
studies  of  many  years,  yielding  results 
which  may  be  worth  printing,  if  only  as 
materials  and  incentives  for  another  and  a 
more  successful  investigator. 

What  is  crime  ? — is  likely  to  be  a  more 
fruitful  inquiry  than — how  to  punish  orime  ? 
— if  for  no  other  reason,  then,  certainly  for 
this  one,  that  it  is  a  neglected  view  of  the 
subject.  We  may  fail  in  shedding  any  new 
and  valuable  light  on  the  dark  and  bewil- 
dered theme,  and  yet  our  failure  be  an  aid 
to  a  future  success.  The  carcass  in  the 
ditch  may  be  a  stepping  stone  to  the  future 
victor.  Our  present  remarks  are  only  in- 
troductory, and  if  they  serve  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fearful  topic,  their  object  will 
be  attained. 


Statiitici  of  Booksellino. — ^In  Ireland  there 
are  74  towns,  each  with  a  minimwm  of  3,500  in- 
habitants (census  1841),  not  one  of  which  contains 
a  bookseller.  Scotland,  with  a  third  of  the  f  opola- 
tion.  has  three  times  the  number  of  bookselleiYs  being 
in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  one.  The  74  towns 
without  one  of  "the  trade''  include  the  following:— 
DungarvoQ,  13,683;  Carrick-on-Suir,  11,049;  Yon- 
ffhal,  9,939;  CanickfeiTus.  9,379;  Caahel,  809T; 
Newtownards,  7,031;  Lisburn.  7,594;  Kinsale, 
6,918.  More  remarkable  still,  there  are  six  conn- 
ties  which  cannot  boast  of  even  one  bookseller,  or 
a  single  circulating  library,  and  we  shall  name 
them:— 1.  Don^l;  3.  Kudare:  3.  Leitrim:  4. 
Ctneen's;  6.  Westmeath;  6.  Wicklow.  Tbeae 
may  be  considered  strange,  but  most  assuredly  thegr 
are  very  startling  facts. — lAterary  Oaxette. 

Thb  "North  Bamsn  Ravirw."— We  under- 
stand that  the  highly  estimable  Editor  has  resigned 
the  charge  of  the  work,  having  found  the  labofs  con- 
nected with  it  altogether  incompatible  with  his  pro- 
fcMional  pursuits.  The  Revigw  wiU  in  future  be 
edited  by  Mr«  Hanna,  of  Skiriiag. 
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FroH   Blackwood'*    MagasiBt. 

EUGENE,  MARLBOROUGH,  FREDERICK,  NAPOLEON,  AND  WELLING- 

TON. 


Five  generals,  by  the  common  consent  of 
men,  stand  forth  pre-eminent  in  modem 
times  for  the  ma^itude  of  the  achieve- 
ments they  have  effected,  and  the  splendor 
of  the  talents  they '  have  displayed — Eu- 
gene, Marlborough,  Frederick,  Napoleon, 
and  Wellington.  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
appears  the  greatest,  whether  we  regard  the 
services  they  have  rendered  to  their  respec- 
tive countries,  or  the  durable  impress  their 
deeds  have  left  on  human  affairs.  All  had 
difficulties  the  most  serious  to  contend  with, 
obstacles  apparently  insurmountable  to  over- 
come, and  til  proved  in  the  end  victorious 
over  them.  All  have  immortalized  their 
names  by  exploits  far  exceeding  those  re- 
corded of  other  men.  All  left  their  effects 
durably  imprinted  in  the  subsequent  fate  of 
nations.  The  relative  position  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states,  the  preservation  of  public 
rights,  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
power,  the  salvation  of  the  weak  from  the 
grasp  of  the  strong,  has  been  mainly  owing 
to  their  exertions.  To  their  biography  is 
attached  not  merely  the  fortune  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  belonged,  but  the  gene- 
ral destinies  of  Europe,  and  through  it  of 
the  human  race. 

To  ffive  a  faithful  picture,  in  a  few  pa^s, 
of  su(£  men,  may  seem  a  hopeless,  and  to 
their  merits  an  invidious  task.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  chief  actions  of  those  of 
them  to  ordinary  readers  least  known,  is, 
however,  indispensable  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  their  comparison  with  those  whose  deeds 
are  as  household  words.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble to  convey  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
their  exploits,  a  pleasing  resume  of  their 
leading  features,  and  salient  points  of  differ- 
ence ;  to  those  who  are  not,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  pleasure  which  their  study  is 
calculated  to  afford.  Generals,  like  poets 
or  painters,  have  certain  leading  character- 
istics which  may  be  traced  through  their 
achievements  ;  a  peculiar  impress  has  been 
communicated  by  nature  to  their  minds, 
which  appears,  not  less  than  on  the  pain- 
ter's canvas  or  in  the  poet's  lines,  in  all 
their  actions.  As  much  as  grandeur  of  con- 
ception distinguishes  Homer,  tenderness  of 
feeling  Virgil,  and  sublimity  of  thought 
Milton,  does  impetuous  daring  charaoterise 


Eugene,  consummate  generalship  Marlbo- 
rough, indomitable  Irmness  Frederick, 
loftv  genius  Napoleon,  unerrinfi;  wisdom 
Wellington.  Greatness  in  the  military,  as 
in  every  art,  is  to  be  attained  only  by  strong 
natural  talents,  perseveringly  directed  to 
one  object,  undistracted  by  other  pursuits, 
undivided  by  inferior  ambition.  The  men 
who  have  risen  to  the  highest  eminence  in 
war,  have  done  so  by  the  exercise  of  facul- 
ties as  ereat,  and  the  force  of  genius  as 
transcendent,  as  that  which  formed  a  Ho- 
mer, a  Bacon,  or  a  Newton.  Success 
doubtless  commands  the  admiration  of  the 
multitude ;  military  glory  captivates  the 
unthinking  throng ;  but  to  those  who 
know  the  military  art,  and  can  appreciate 
real  merit,  the  chief  ground  for  admiration 
of  its  great  masters,  is  a  sense  of  the  diffi- 
culties, to  most  unknown,  which  they  have 
overcome. 

Prince  Eugene,  though  belonging  to  the 
same  age,  often  acting  m  the  same  army, 
and  sometimes  commanding  alternately  with 
Marlborough,  was  a  general  of  an  essen- 
tially different  character.     A  descendant  of 
the  House  of  Savoy,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1663, 
and  originally  destined  for  the  church,  he 
early  evinced  a  repugnance  for  theological 
studies,  and,  instead  of  his  breviary,  was 
devouring  in  seeret  Plutarch's  lives  of  an- 
cient heroes.     His  figure  was  slender,  and 
his  constitution  at  first  weak ;  but  these  dis- 
advantages, which  caused  Louis  XIV.  to  re- 
fuse him  a  regiment,  from  an  opinion  that  he 
was  not  equal  to  its  dutie*s,  were  soon  over- 
come by  the  ardor  of  his  mind.   Immediately 
setting  out  for  Vienna,  he  entered  the  impc- 
rial  service  ;  but  he  was  still  pursued  by  the 
enmity  of  Louvois,  who  procured  from  Louis 
a  decree  which  pronounced  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment on  all  Frenchmen  in  the  armies  of 
foreign  powers  who  should  fail  to  return  to 
their  country.     "  I  will  re-enter  France  im 
spite  of  him,  "said  Eugene ;  and  he  was  more 
thau  once  as  good  as  his  word.     His  genius 
for  war  was  not  methodical  or  scientific  like 
that  of  Turenne  or  Marlborough,  nor  essen- 
tially chivalrous  like  that  of  the  Black  Prince 
or  the  Great  Conde.    It  was  more  akin  to  the 
terrible  sweep  of  the  Tartar  chiefs ;  it  sa- 
vored more  of  oriental  daring.^  He  was  as 
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prodigal  of  the  blood  of  his  soldiers  as  Na- 
poleon ;  but,  unlike  him,  he  never  failed  to 
expose  his  own  with  equal  readiness  in  the 
fight.  He  did  not  reserve  his  attack  in  person 
for  the  close  of  the  affi-ay,  like  the  French 
Emperor,  but  was  generally  to  be  seen  in  the 
fire  from  the  very  outset.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  could  be  restrained  from  heading 
the  first  assault  of  grenadiers,  or  leading  on 
the  first  charge  of  horse.  His  first  distin- 
guished command  was  in  Italy,  in  1691, 
and  his  abilities  soon  gave  his  kinsman,  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  an  ascendant  there  over  the 
French.  But  it  was  at  the  great  battle  of 
Zenta,  on  the  Teife,  where  he  surprised  and 
totally  defeated  Cara-Mustapha,  at  the 
head  of  120,000  Turks,  that  his  wonderful 
genius  for  war  first  shone  forth  in  all  its  lus- 
tre. He  there  killed  20,000  of  the  enemy, 
drove  10,000  into  the  river,  took  their  whole 
artillery  and  standards,  and  entirely  dis- 
persed their  mighty  array. 

Like  Nelson  at  Copenhagen,  Eugene  had 
gained  this  glorious  victory  by  acting  in  op- 
position to  his  orders,  which  were  positive- 
ly to  avoid  a  general  engagement.  This 
circumstance,  joined  to  the  envy  excited  by 
his  unparalleled  triumph,  raised  a  storm  at 
Court  against  the  illustrious  general,  and 
led  to  his  being  deprived  of  his  command, 
and  even  threatened  with  a  court-martial. 
The  public  voice,  however,  at  Vienna, 
loudly  condemned  such  base  ingratitude 
towards  so  great  a  benefactor  to  the  impe- 
rial dominions :  the  want  of  the  directing 
eye  was  speedily  felt  in  the  campaign  with 
the  Turks,  and  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to 
restore  him  to  his  command,  whicn  he, 
however,  only  agreed  to  accept  on  being 
given  carte  blanche  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  peace  of  Carlowetz,  in  1699,  be- 
tween the  Imperialists  and  the  Ottomans, 
soon  after  restored  him  to  a  pacific  life,  and 
the  study  of  histoiy,  in  which,  above  any 
other,  he  delighted.  But  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  the  Succession,  in  1701, 
he  was  restored  to  his  military  duties,  and 
during  two  campaigns  measured  his 
strength,  always  with  success,  in  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  with  the  scientific  abilities  of 
Marshal  Catinat,  and  the  learned  experi- 
ence of  Marshal  Villeroi,  the  latter  of  whom 
he  made  prisoner  during  a  nocturnal  attack 
on  Cremona,  in  1703.  In  1704,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  north  of  the  Alps  to 
unite  with   Marlborough  in  making  head 

X'nsi  the  great  army  of  Marshal  Tallard, 
ab  was  advancing,  in  so  threatening  a 
manneri  tlvoagh  Bavaria ;  and  he  shared 


with  the  illustrious  Englishman  the  glories 
of  Blenheim,  which  at  once  delivered  Ger- 
many, and  hurled  the  French  armies  with 
disgrace  behind  the  Rhine.  Thencommenoed 
that  steady  friendship,  and  sincere  and  mu- 
tual regard,  between  these  illustrious  men, 
which  continued  unbroken  till  the  time  of 
their  death,  and  is  not  the  least  honorable 
trait  in  the  character  of  each.  But  the 
want  of  his  protecting  arm  was  long  felt  in 
Italy :  the  great  abilities  of  the  Duke  de 
Vend6me  had  well-nigh  counterbalanced 
there  all  the  advantages  of  the  allies  in 
Germany ;  and  the  issue  of  the  war  in  the 
plains  of  Piedmont  continued  doubtful  till 
the  glorious  victory  of  Eugene  on  the  7th 
Sept.,  1706,  when  he  stormed  the  French 
intrenchments  around  Turin,  defended  by 
eighty  thousand  men,  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  only,  and  totally  defeated  Mar- 
shal Marsin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with 
such  loss,  that  the  French  armies  were 
speedily  driven  across  the  Alps. 

Eugene  was  now  received  in  the  most 
flattering  manner  at  Vienna :  the  lustre  of 
his  exploits  had  put  to  silence,  if  not  to 
shame,  the  malignity  of  his  enemies.  ^^  I 
have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  you,'*  said 
the  Emperor,  when  he  was  first  presented 
to  him  after  his  victory,  ^'  and  that  is  that 
you  expose  yourself  too  much."  He  was 
next  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  ar- 
mies in  Flanders ;  and  shared  with  Marl- 
borough in  the  conduct,  as  he  did  in  th-. 
glories,  of  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet. 
Intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  corps 
which  besieged  Lille,  he  was  penetrated 
with  the  utmost  admiration  for  Marshal 
Boufflers,  and  evinced  the  native  generosi- 
ty of  his  disposition,  by  the  readiness  with 
which  he  granted  the  most  favorable  terms 
to  the  illustrious  besieged  chief,  who  had 
with  equal  skill  and  valor  conducted  the  de- 
fence. When  the  articles  of  capitulation 
proposed  by  Boufilcrs  were  placed  before 
him,  he  said  at  once,  without  looking  at 
them,  ^^  I  will  subscribe  them  at  onoe : 
knowing  well  you  would  propose  nothing 
unworthy  of  you  and  me."  The  delicacy 
of  his  subsequent  attentions  to  his  noble 
prisoner  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  admi- 
ration. When  Marlborough's  influence  at 
the  English  Court  was  sensibly  declining, 
in  1711,  he  repaired  to  London,  and  excit- 
ed all  his  talents  and  address  to  bring  the 
English  council  back  to  the  common  cause, 
ana  restore  hisgreat  rival  to  his  former  aa- 
oendency  with  Queen  Anne.  When  it  was 
all  in  vain,  and  the  English  armies  with- 
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drew  from  the  ooalitioB,Eiigene  did  all  that 
ftkill  and  genios  could  aohieye  to  make  ap 
for  the  great  deficiency  arising  from  the 
withdrawal  of  Marlborough  and  his  gallant 
followers  ;  and  when  it  ^d  become  appa- 
rent that  he  was  oyermatcmed  by  the  French 
armies,  he  was  the  first  to  counsel  his  Im- 
perial master  to  conclude  peace,  which  was 
done  at  Rastadtonthe  6th  March,  1714. 

Great  as  had  been  the  services  then  per- 
formed by  Eugene  for  the  Imperialists,  they 
were  outdone  by  those  which  he  subsequent- 
ly rendered  in  the  wars  with  the  Turks. 
la  truth  it  was  he  who  first  effectually  broke 
their  power,  and  for  ever  delivered  Europe 
from  the  sabros  of  the  Osmanlis,  by  which 
it  had  been  incessantly  threatened  for  three 
hundred  years.  Intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  army  in  Hungary, 
sixty  thousand  strong,  he  gained  at  Peter- 
wardin,  in  1716,  a  complete  victory  oVer  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Turks.  This 
^orious  success  led  him  to  resume  the  offen- 
sive, and  in  the  following  year  he  laid  siege, 
with  forty  thousand  men,  to  Belgrade,  the 
great  frontier  fortress  of  Turkey,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  strength  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
Turks,  as  famous  then,  as  they  have  ever 
since  been,  in  the  defence  of  fortified  pla- 
ces, joined  to  the  dysenteries  and  fevers 
usual  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Danube  in 
the  Autumnal  months,  soon  reduced  his 
effective  force  to  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
while  that  of  the  enemy,  by  prodigious 
efforts,  had  been  swelled  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  around  the  besiegers'  lines, 
besides  thirty  thousand  within  the  walls. 
Everything  presaged  that  Eugene  was  about 
to  undergo  the  fate  ofMarshal  Marsin  twelve 
years  befbre  at  Turin,  and  even  his  most 
experienced  officers  deemed  a  capitulatio.n 
the  only  way  of  extricating  them  from  their 
perilous  situation.  Eugene  himself  was 
attacked  and  seriously  weakened  by  the 
prevailing  dysentery:  all  seemed  lost  in 
the  Austrian  camp.  It  was  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  this  weakened  and  dispi- 
rited force,  that  he  achieved  one  of  the  most 
glorious  victories  ever  gained  by  the  Cross 
over  the  Crescent.  With  admirable  skill 
he  collected  his  little  army  together,  divid- 
ed it  into  columns  of  attack,  and  thoush 
scarcely  able  to  sit  on  horseback  himseu, 
led  them  to  the  assault  of  the  Turkish  in- 
irenchments.  The  result  was  equal  to  the 
suooees  of  CsDsar  over  the  Gauls  at  the 
blockade  of  Alesia,  seventeen  oenturies  be- 
fore.   The  innumerable  host  of  the  Turks 


was  totally  defeated — all  their  artillery  and 
baggage  taken,  and  their  troops  entirely 
dispersed.  Belgrade,  immediately  after, 
opened  its  gates,  and  has  since  remained, 
with  some  mutations  of  fortune,  the  great 
frontier  bulwark  of  Europe  against  the 
Turks.  The  successes  which  he  gained  in 
the  following  campaign  of  1718  were  so 
decisive,  that  they  entirely  broke  the  Otto- 
man power ;  and  he  was  preparing  to 
march  to  Constantinople,  when  the  treaty 
of  Passarowitz  put  a  period  to  his  con- 
quests, and  gave  a  breathing  time  to  the 
exhausted  Ottoman  empire.* 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  his  exploits,  it 
may  readily  be  understood  what  was  the 
character  of  Eugene  as  a  general.  He  had 
none  of  the  methodical  prudence  of  Tu- 
renne,  Marlborough,  or  Villars.  His  senius 
was  entirely  different :  it  was  more  akin  to 
that  of  Napoleon,  when  he  was  reduced  to 
counterbalance  inferiority  of  numbers  by 
superiority  of  skill.  The  immortal  cam- 
paigns of  1796,  in  Italy,  and  of  1814,  in 
Champagne,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  Eugene.  Like  the  French  £)m- 
peror,  his  strokes  were  rapid  and  forcible ; 
his  coup'iPceil  was  at  once  quick  and  just ; 
his  activity  indefatigable ;  his  courage  un- 
daunted ;  his  resources  equal  to  any  under- 
taking. He  did  not  lay  much  ^ress  on 
previous  arrangements,  and  seldom  attempt- 
ed the  extensive  combinations  which  enabled 
Marlborough  to  command  success ;  but 
dashed  fearlessly  on,  trusting  to  his  own 
resources  to  extricate  him  out  of  any  diffi- 
culty— to  his  genius,  in  any  circumstances, 
to  command  victory.  Yet  was  this  daring 
disposition  not  without  peril.  His  audacity 
often  bordered  on  rashness,  his  rapidity  on 
haste;  and  he  repeatedly  brought  his 
armies  into  situations  all  but  desperate, 
and  which,  to  a  general  of  lesser  capacity, 
unquestionably  would  have  proved  so.  Yet 
in  these  difficulties  no  one  could  exceed 
him  in  the  energy  and  vigor  with  which  he 
extricated  himself  from  the  toils :  and  many 
of  his  greatest  victories,  particularly  thoie 
of  Turin  and  Belgrade,  were  gained  under 
circumstances  where  even  the  boldest  offi- 
cers in  his  army  had  given  him  over  for 
lost.  He  was  prodigal  of  the  blood  of  his 
soldiers,  and,  like  Napoleon,  indifferent  to 
the  sacrifices  at  which  he  purohafled  his 
suooesses ;  but  he  was  still  more  lavish  of 
his  own,  and  never  failed  to  share  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  the  meanest  oi 
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foilowero.  He  was  engaged  in  thirteen 
pitched  battles,  in  all  of  which  he  fought 
like  a  common  soldier.  He  was  in  conse- 
quence repeatedly,  sometimes  dangerously, 
wounded  ;  and  it  was  extraordinary  ^'  that 
his  life  escaped  his  reiterated  perils."  He 
raised  the  Austrian  monarchy  by  his 
triumphs  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  glory, 
and  finally  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
the  most  persevering  and  not  the  least 
formidable  of  its  enemies.  But  the  enter- 
prises which  his  genius  prompted  the  cabi- 
net of  Vienna  to  undertake,  were  beyond 
the  strength  of  the  hereditary  states  ;  and 
for  nearly  a  century  after,  it  achieved 
nothing  worthy,  either  of  its  growing  re- 
sources, or  the  military  renown  whidi  he 
had  spread  around  its  annals. 

Frederick  II.,  surnamed  The  Great, 
with  more  justice  than  that  title  has  else- 
where been  applied  in  modem  times,  was 
bom  at  Berlm  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1712.  His  education  was  as  much  ne- 
^ected  as  ill-directed.  Destined  from  early 
youth  for  the  military  profession,  he  was  in 
the  first  instance  subjected  to  a  discipline 
80  rigorous,  that  he  conceived  the  utmost 
aversion  for  a  career  in  which  he  was  ulti- 
mately to  shine  with  such  e'dat,  and,  as  his 
only  resource,  threw  himself  with  ardor  into 
the  study  of  French  literature,  for  which 
he  retained  a  strong  predilection  through 
the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life.  Un- 
fbrtunatelv  his  education  was  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  that  literature.  That  of 
his  own  country,  since  so  illustrious,  had 
not  started  into  existence.  Of  Italian  and 
Spanish  he  was  ignorant.  He  could  not 
read  Greek  ;  and  with  Latin  his  acquaint- 
ance was  so  imperfect,  as  to  be  of  no  prao- 
iieal  service  to  him  though  life.  To  this 
unfortunate  contraction  of  his  education 
his  limited  taste  in  literature,  in  subsequent 
life,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  He  at  first 
was  desirous  of  espousing  an  English  prin- 
cess ;  but  his  father,  who  was  most  imperi- 
ous in  his  disposition,  decided  otherwise, 
and  he  was  compelled  in  1733,  to  marry  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bmnswick.  This 
onion,  like  most  others  contracted  under 
restrunt,  proved  unfortunate ;  and  it  did 
not  give  Frederick  the  Messing  of  an  heir 
to  uie  throne.  Debarred  from  domestic 
enjoyments,  the  young  prince  took  refuge 
with  more  eagerness  than  ever  in  literarv 
pnrsoits  ;  the  chateau  of  Rhinesberff^  which 
was  his  fkvorite  abode,  was  styled  by  him 
in  his  transport  the  ^^  Palace  of  the 
Moaea^"    and  the    greateai  general  and 


most  hardy  soldier  of  modem  times  spent 
some  years  of  his  youth  in  corresponding 
with  Maupertuis,  Voltaire,  and  other 
French  philosophers,  and  in  making  indif- 
ferent verses  and*  madrigals,  which  gave  no 
token  of  any  remarkable  genius.  He  had 
already  prepared  for  the  press  a  book  enti« 
tied  *^  Refutation  of  the  Prince  of  Machi- 
avel,"  when,  in  1740,  the  death  of  his  hf 
ther  called  him  to  the  throne,  its  duties,  its 
dangers,  and  its  ambition. 

The  philosophers  were  in  transports, 
when  they  beheld  '^  one  of  themselves,"  as 
they  styled  him,  elevated  to  a  throne  :  they 
flattered  themselves  tiiat  he  would  continue 
his  literary  pursuits,  and  acknowledge  their 
influence,  when  surrounded  by  the  attrao- 
tions,  and  wielding  the  patronage  of  the 
crown.  They  soon  found  their  mistake. 
Frederick  continued  tiirough  life  his  lite- 
rary'tastes;  he  corresponded  with  Voltaire 
and  the  philosophers  through  all  his  cam- 
paigns :  he  made  French  verses,  in  his  tent, 
after  tracing  out  the  plan  of  the  batties  of 
Leuthen  and  Rosbach.  But  his  heart  was 
in  his  kingdom  ;  his  ambition  was  set  on  its 
aggrandizement;  his  passion  was  war,  by 
wmch  alone  it  could  be  achieved.  With- 
out being  discarded,  the  philosophers  and 
madrigals  were  soon  forgotten.  The  finances 
and  the  army  occupied  his  whole  attention, 
llie  former  were  in  admirable  order,  and 
his  father  had  even  accumulated  a  large 
treasure,  which  remained  in  the  exchequer. 
The  army,  admirably  equipped  and  cusd- 

g lined,  uready  amounted  to  60,000  men  : 
e  augmented  it  to  80,000.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  vigor  he  displayed  in  every  de- 
partment, or  the  unceasing  attention  he 
paid  to  public  affairs.  Indefatigable  day 
and  night,  sober  and  temperate  in  his  ha- 
bits, he  employed  even  artificial  means  to 
augment  the  time  during  the  day  he  could 
devote  to  business.  Finding  that  he  was 
constitutionally  inclined  to  more  sleep  than 
he  deemed  consistent  with  the  full  dis- 
charge of  all  his  regal  duties,  he  ordered 
his  servants  to  waken  him  at  five  in  the 
morning ;  and  if  words  were  not  effectual 
to  rouse  him  from  his  sleep,  he  commanded 
them,  on  pain  of  dismissal,  to  apply  linen 
steeped  in  cold  water,  to  his  person.  This 
order  was  punctually  executed,  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  till  nature  was  fairly  sab- 
dued,  and  the  king  had  gained  the  time  he 
desired  from  his  slumbers. 

It  was  not  long  b^ore  he  had  an  oppor^ 
tnnity  of  evincing  at  onoe  the  visor  and 
onscrupuloua  character  of  his  mind.    The 
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Emperor  Charles  VL  hRying  died  on  the 
20th  October,  1740,  the  immense  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Austria  deyolved  to 
his  daughter,  since  so  famous  by  the  name 
of  Maria  Theresa.     The  defenceless  con- 
dition of  the  imperial  dominions,  consist- 
ing of  so  many  different  and  discordant 
states,  some  of  them  but  recently  united 
under  one  head,  when  under  the  guidance 
of  a  youne  unmarried  princess,  suggested  to 
ihe  neighooring  powers  the  idea  of  a  parti- 
tion.   Frederick  eagerly  united  with  France 
in  this  project.     He  revived  some  old  and 
obsolete  claims  of  Prussia  to  Silesia :  but 
in  his  manifesto  to  the  European   powers 
upon  invading  that  province,  he  was  scarcely 
at  the  pains  to  conceal  the  real  motives  of 
his  aggression.     '^  It  is,^'   said  he,  ^^  an 
army  ready  to  take  the  field,  treasures  long 
accumulated,  and  perhaps  the  desire  to  ac- 
quire glory."    He  was  not  long  in  winning 
the  battle,  though  it  was  at  first  rather 
owing  to  the  skill  of  his  generals,  and  disci- 
pline of  his  soldiers,  than  his  own  capadty. 
On  the  10th  April,  1741,  the  army  under 
his  command  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Austrians,  at  MoUwits,  in  Silesia, 
which  led  to  the  entire  reduction  of  that 
rich  and  important  province.     The  king 
owed  little  to  his  own  courage,  however,  on 
thb  occasion.     Like  Wellineton,  the  first 
essay  in  arms  of  so  indomitable  a  hero  was 
unfortunate.     He  fled  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle at  the  first  repulse  of  his  cavalry ;  and 
he  was  already  sevep  miles  off,  where  he 
was  resting  in  a  mill,  when  he  received  in- 
telligence that  hb  troops  had  regained  the 
day ;  and  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Gene- 
ral afterwards  Marshal  Schwerin,  hef^  re- 
tamed  to  take  the  command  of  the  army. 
Next  year,  however,  he  evinced  equal  cou- 
rage and  capacity  in  the  battle  of  Csaslau, 
wluch  he  gained  over  the  Prince  of  Lor- 
raine.    Austria,  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  has- 
tened to  disarm  the  most  formidable  of  her 
assailants ;  and,  by  a  separate  peace  con- 
clnded  at  Breslau  on  June  11, 1742,  she 
eeded  to  Prussia  nearly  the  whole  of  Si- 
lesia. 

This  cruel  loss,  however,  was  too  plainly 
the  result  of  necessity  to  be  acquiesced  in 
without  a  straggle,  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vi- 
enna. Maria  Theresa  made  no  secret  of 
her  determination  to  resume  possession  of 
the  lost  province  on  the  first  convenient  op- 
portunity. Austria  soon  united  the  whqie 
of  Grermany  in  a  league  a«kinst  Frederick, 
who  had  no  lUlv  bat  the  King  of  France. 
Assailed  by  suoh  a  host  of  enemies,  how- 
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ever,  the  young  king  was  not  discouraged, 
and,   boldly   assuming    the  initiative,  he 
gained  at  Hohenfreidberg  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  his  old  antagonist,  the  Prince  of 
Lorraine.     This  triumph  was  won  entirely 
by  the  extraordinary  genius  displayed  by 
the  King  of  Prussia :  ^Mt  was  one  of  those 
battles,"  says  the  military  historian,  Gail- 
bert,  ^^  where  a  great  master  makes  every- 
thing give  way  before  him,  and  which  is 
gained  from  the  very  beginning,  because  he 
never  gives  the  enemy  time  to  recover  firom 
their  disorder."    The  Austrians  made  great 
exertions  to  repair  the  consequences  of  this 
disaster,  and  with  such  success  that  in  four 
months  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  agun 
attacked  him  at  the  head   of  50,000  men 
near  Soor.     Frederick  had  not  25,000,  bat 
with  these  he  again  defeated  the  Austrians 
with  immense  loss,  and  took  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  Silesia.     So  vast  were  the  re- 
sources, however,   of   the   great  Germaii 
League,  of  which  Austria  was  the  head, 
that  they  were  enabled  to  keep  the  field 
during  winter,  and  even  meditate  a  cotuM^e- 
motn  against  the  king,  in  his  capital  of  Ber- 
lin.    Informed  of  Uiis  design,  Frederick 
lost  not  a  moment  in  anticipating  it  by  a 
sudden  attack  on  his  part  on  his  enemies. 
Assembling  his  troops  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter with  perfect  secresy,  he  surprised  a 
large  body  of  Saxons  at  Naumberg,  made 
himself  master  of  their  magazines  at  Gor- 
litz,  and  soon  after  made  his  triumphant 
entnr  into  Dresden,  where  he  dictated  a 
glonous  peace  on  25th  December,  1745,  to 
his  enemies,  which  seeared,  permanently^ 
Silesia  to  Prussia.    It  was  fall  time  for  the 
Imperialists  to  come  to  an  accommodation. 
In  eighteen  months  Frederick  had  defeated 
them  in  four  pitched  battles,  besides  several 
combats;    taken  45,000    prisoners,    and 
killed  or  wounded  an  equal  number  of  his 
enemies.    His  own  armies  had  not  sustained 
losses  to  a  fifth  part  of  this  amount,  and 
the  chasms  in  his  ranks  were  more  than 
compensated  by  the  multitude  of  the  pri- 
soners   who   enlisted  under  his  banners, 
anxious  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  hero 
who  had  already  filled  Europe  with  his  Re- 
nown. 

The  ambitions  and  decided,  and,  above 
all,  indomitable  character  of  Frederick,  had 
already  become  conapicuous  daring  these 
brief  canipaigns.  His  corresnondenoe,  all 
conduotedT  by  himself,  evincea  a  vigor  and 
tranchant  style,  at  that  period  unknown  in 
Eluropean  diplomacy,  but  to  which  the 
world  has  since  been  abundantly  acomtan-: 
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ed  in  the  proclamations  of  Napoleon. 
Already  he  spoke  on  every  occasion  as  the 
hero  and  the  conqueror — to  conquer  or  die 
was  his  invariable  maxim.  On  the  eve  of 
his  invasion  of  Saxony,  he  wrote  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  who  was  endeavoring  to 
dissuade  him  from  that  design : — "  I  wish 
nothing  from  the  King  of  Poland  (Elector 
of  Saxony)  but  to  punish  him  in  his  Elec- 
torate, and  make  him  sign  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  repentance  in  his  capital."  During 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  he  wrote  to  the 
Kin^  of  England,  who  had  proposed  the 
mediation  of  Great  Britain  : — "  These  are 
my  conditions.  I  will  perish  with  my  army 
before  departing  from  one  iota  of  them :  if 
the  Empress  does  not  accept  them,  I  will 
rise  in  my  demands.'' 

The  peace  of  Dresden  lasted  ten  years  ; 
and  these  were  of  inestimable  importance 
to  Frederick.  He  employed  that  precious 
interval  in  consolidating  his  conquests,  se- 
oaring  the  affections  by  protecting  the  inte- 
rests of  his  subjects,  and  pursuing  every 
design  which  could  conduce  to  their  welfare. 
Marshes  were  drained,  lands  broken  up  and 
cultivated,  manufactures  established,  the 
finances  were  put  in  the  best  order,  agri- 
Golture,  as  the  great  staple  of  the  kingdom, 
sedulously  encouraged.  His  capital  was 
embellished,  and  the  fame  of  his  exploits 
attracted  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated 
men  in  Europe.  Voltaire,  among  the  rest, 
became  for  years  his  guest ;  but  the  aspir- 
ing genius  and  irascible  temper  of  the  mili- 
tary monarch  could  ill  accord  with  the 
vani^  and  insatiable  thirst  for  praise  in 
the  French  author,  and  they  parted  with 
mutual  respect,  but  irretrievable  alienation. 
Meanwhile,  the  strength  of  the  monarchy 
was  daily  increasing  under  Frederick's  wise 
and  provident  administration.  The  popu- 
lation nearly  reached  6,000,000  of  souls  ; 
the  cavalry  mustered  30,000,  all  in  the 
highest  state  of  discipline  and  equipment ; 
and  the  infantry,  esteemed  with  reason 
the  most  perfect  in  Europe,  numbered  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bayonets. 
Thf  se  troops  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
act  together  in  large  bodies ;  the  best  train- 
ing next  to  actual  service  in  the  field  which 
an  army  can  receive.  They  had  need  of  all 
their  skill,  and  discipline,  and  courage,  for 
Prussia  was  ere  long  threatened  by  the 
most  formidable  confederacy  that  ever  yet 
had  been  directed  in  modem  times  against 
a  single  State.  Austria,.  Russia.  France, 
Sweden,  and  Saxony,  united  in  alliance  for 
the  purpose  of  partitioning  the   PnuBian 


territories.  They  had  ninety  millionss  of 
men  in  their  dominions,  and  could  with 
ease  bring  four  hundred  thousand  men  into 
the  field.  Prussia  had  not  six  millions  of 
inhabitants,  who  wore  strained  to  the  utter- 
most to  array  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
combatants — and  even  with  the  aid  of  Eng- 
land and  Hanover,  not  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand auxiliaries  could  be  relied  on.  Prus- 
sia had  neither  strong  fortresses  like  Flan- 
ders, nor  mountain  chains  like  Spain,  nor 
a  frontier  stream  like  France.  It  was 
chiefly  composed  of  flat  plains,  unprotected 
by  great  rivers,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides* 
by  its  enemies.  The  contest  seemed  utterly 
desperate  ;  there  did  not  seem  a  chance  of 
escape  for  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

Frederick  began  the  contest  by  one  of 
those  strokes  which  demonstrated  the 
strength  of  his  understanding  and  the  vigor 
of  his  determination.  Instead  of  waiting  to 
be  attacked,  he  carried  the  war  at  once 
into  the  enemy's  territories,  and  converted 
the  resources  of  the  nearest  of  them  to  his 
own  advantage.  Having  received  authentic 
intelligence  of  the  signature  of  a  treaty  for 
the  partition  of  his  kingdom  by  the  great 
powers,  on  the  9th  May,  1756,  he  suddenly 
entered  the  Saxon  territories,  made  himself 
master  of  Dresden,  and  shut  up  the  whola 
forces  of  Saxony  in  the  intrenched  camp  at 
Pima.  Marshal  Brown  having  advanced 
at  the  head  of  60,000  men  to  relieve  them^ 
he  encountered  and  totally  defeated  him  at 
Lowositz,  with  the  loss  of  15,000  men. 
Deprived  of  all  hope  of  succor,  the  Saxons 
in  rirna,  after  having  made  vain  efforts  to 
escape,  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms^ 
14,000  strong.  The  whole  of  Saxony  sub- 
mitted to  the  victor,  who  thenceforward^ 
during  the  whole  war,  converted  its  entire 
resources  to  his  own  support.  Beyond  all 
question,  it  was  this  masterly  and  success- 
ful stroke,  in  the  very  outset,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  his  enemies,  adding  above  a  third 
to  his  warlike  resources,  which  enabled  him 
subsequently  to  maintain  his  ground  against 
the  desperate  odds  by  which  he  was  assailed. 
Most  of  the  Saxons  taken  at  Pima,  dauled 
by  their  conqueror's  fame,  entered  his  ser- 
vice ;  the  Saxon  youth  hastened  in  crowds 
to  enroll  themselves  under  the  banners  of 
the  hero  of  the  North  of  Germany.  Fire- 
derick,  at  the  same  tinfe,  effectually  vindi- 
cated the  step  he  had  taken  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe,  by  the  publication  of  the  secret 
treaty  of  partition,  taken  in  the  archives  ai 
Dresden,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  elec- 
tress  to  conceal  it.    Whatever  might  have 
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been  the  case  in  the  former  war,  when  he 
seized  on  Silesia,  it  was  apparent  to  the 
world,  that  he  now,  at  least,  was  strictly  in 
the  right,  and  that  his  invasion  of  Saxony 
was  not  less  justifiable  on  the  score  of  pub- 
lic morality,  than  important  in  its  conse- 
quences to  the  great  contest  in  which  he 
was  engaged. 

The  allies  made  the  utmost  efforts  to 
regain  the  advantages  they  had  lost. 
France,  instead  of  the  24,000  men  she  was 
bound  to  furnish  by  the  treaty  of  partition, 
put  100,000  on  foot ;  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon 
placed  60,000  troops  of  the  empire  at  the 
disposal  of  Austria ;  but  Frederick  still  pre- 
served the  ascendant.  Breaking  into  Bo- 
hemia, in  March,  1757,  he  defeated  the 
Austrians  in  a  great  battle  under  the  walls 
of  Pra^e,  shut  up  40,000  of  their  best 
troops  m  that  town,  and  soon  reduced  them 
to  such  extremities,  that  it  was  evident,  if 
not  succored,  they  must  surrender.  The 
cabinet  of  Vienna  made  the  greatest  efforts 
for  their  relief.  Marshal  Daun,  whose 
cautious  and  scientific  policy  were  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  thwart  the  designs,  and 
baffle  the  audacity  of  his  youthful  antago- 
nist, advanced  at  the  head  of  60,000  men 
to  their  relief.  Frederick  advanced  to  meet 
them  with  less  than  20,000  combatants.  He 
attacked  the  Imperialists  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  Kolin,  on  the  18th  July,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  met  with  a  bloody 
defeat.  His  army,  especially  that  division 
commanded  by  his  brother,  the  prince-royal, 
sustained  severe  losses  in  the  retreat,  which 
became  unavoidable,  out  of  Bohemia  ;  and 
the  king  confessed,  in  his  private  corres- 
pondence, that  an  honorable  death  alone 
remained  to  him.  Disaster  accumulated 
on  every  side.  The  English  and  Hano- 
verian army,  his  onlv  allies,  capitulated  at 
Closterseven,  and  left  the  French  army, 
70,000  strong,  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
Prussians ;  the  French  and  troops  of  the 
empire,  with  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  at  their 
head,  menaced  Maffdeburs,  where  the  rojral 
ftimily  of  Prussia  had  taken  refuge ;  and 
advanced  towards  Dresden.  The  Russians, 
60,000  strong,  were  making  serious  pro- 
gress on  the  side  of  Poland,  and  had  re- 
cently defeated  the  Prussians  opposed  to 
them.  The  king  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  the  army  of  the  empire,  mus- 
tering 40,000,  was  moving  against  him. 
Four  huge  armies,  each  stronger  than  his 
own,  were  advancing  to  crush  a  prince  who 
eould  not  oolleet  30,000  men  around  his 
bannert.    At  that  penod  he  eankd  a  wure 


poison  alwa3r8  with  him,  determined  not  to 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
He  seriously  contemplated  suicide,  and 
gave  vent  to  the  mournful,  but  yet  heroic, 
sentiments  with  whidi  he  was  inspired,  in 
a  letter  to  Voltaire,  terminating  with  the 
lines — 

Pour  moi,  mena96  de  naufVage, 
Je  dois,  en  affix»Dtant  Torage, 
Penser,  vivre  et  moarir  en  rot 

Then  it  was  that  the  astonishing  vigor 
and  powers  of  his  mind  shone  forUi  with 
their  full  lustre.     Collecting  hastily  25,000 
men  out  of  his  shattered  battalions,  he 
marched  against  the  Prince  of  Soubise,  who, 
at  the  head  of  60,000  French  and  troops  of 
the    empire,  was  advancing  against  him 
through  Thuringia,   and  totally  d^eated 
him,  with  the  loss  of  18,000  moi,  on  the 
memorable  field  of  Rosbaeh.     Hardly  Wis 
this  triumph  achieved,  when  he  was  called, 
with  his  indefatigable  followers,  to  stem  the 
prc^ess  of  the  Prince  of  Lorraine  and  Mar- 
shal Daun,   who  were  making  the  most 
alarming  progress  in  Silesia.     Schweidniti, 
its  capital,  had  fallen:   a  larae  body  of 
Prussians,  under  the  Duke  de  &vom,  had 
been  defeated  at  Breslau.     That  rich  and 
important  province  seemed  on  the  point  of 
falling  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Austri- 
ans when  Frederick  reinstated  his  affairs, 
which  seemed  wholly  desperate,  by  one  of 
those  astonishing  strokes  which  distinguish 
him,  perhaps,  above  anv  general  of  modem 
times.     In  the  depth  of  winter  he  attack^, 
at  Leuthen,  on  the  5th  December,  1757, 
Marshal  Daun  and  the  Prince  of  Lorraine, 
— who  had  60,000  admirable  troops  under 
their  orders, — and,  by  the  skilful  applica^ 
tion  of  the  o6(itftie  method  of  attack,  defeat- 
ed them  entirely,  with  the  loss  of  30,000 
men,  of  whom  18,000  were  prisonere !     It 
was  the  greatest   victory  that  had  been 
gained  in  Europe  since  Uie  battle  of  Blen- 
heim.    Its  effects  were  immense :  the  Aus- 
trians were  driven  headlong  out  of  Silesia ; 
Schweidniti  was  regained;   the   King  of 
Prussia,  pursuing  them,  oarried  the  war  in- 
to Moravia,  and  laid  siege  to  Olmuti ;  and 
England,  awakening,  at  the  voioe  of  Chat- 
ham, ^m  its  unwortiiy  slumber,  refused  to 
ratify  the  capitulation  of  Closterseven,  ve- 
sumed  the  war  on  the  continent  with  more 
vigor  than  ever,  and  intrusted  its  direction 
to  Prinoe  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  w}io 
soon  rivalled  Turenne  in  the  skill  apd 
science  of  hia  methodical  warfare. 

Bat  it  wa9  the  ie$Aai^  of  tK^  King^of 
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Prussia — ^a  destiny  which  displayed  his 
^eat  qualities  in  their  full  lustre — to  be  per- 
petually involved  in  difficulties,  from  the 
enormous  numerical  preponderance  of  his 
enemies,  or  the  misfortunes  of  the  lieute- 
nants to  whom  his  subordinate  armies  were 
intrusted.  Frederick  could  not  be  person- 
ally present  everywhere  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  wherever  he  was  absent,  disaster  re- 
vealed the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
force  by  which  he  was  assailed.  The  siege 
of  Olmutz,  commenced  in  March,  1758, 
proved  unfortunate.  The  battering  train, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  king,  was  unequal  to 
its  reduction,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
raise  it  on  the  approach  of  Daun  with  a 
formidable  Austrian  army.  During  this 
unsuccessful  irruplion  into  the  south,  the 
Russians  had  been  making  alarming  pro- 
gress in  the  norih-east,  where  the  feeble 
"^roe  opposed  to  them  was  well-nigh  over- 
whelmed by  &eir  enormous  superiority  of 
numbers.  Frederick  led  back  the  flower 
of  his  army  firam  Olmutz  in  Moravia,  cross- 
ed all  Silesia  amd  Prussia,  and  encountered 
the  sturdy  bai1>aTiaBfl  at  Zomdorf,  defeat- 
ing them  with  the  loss  of  17,000  men,  an 
advantage  wfaidli  delivered  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  menarohy  from  this  formida- 
ble invasion;  dearly  purohaaed,  however, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  10,000  of  his  own  best 
toldiers.  But,  during  the  king's  absence. 
Prince  Henry  *ef  Prussia,  whom  he  had  left 
in  command  ef  16,000  men,  to  keep  Mar- 
shal Daun  in  dieok,  was  well-nigh  over- 
whelmed by  that  able  commander,  who  was 

'  again  at  the  head  of  50,000  combatants. 
Frederick  flew  back  to  his  support,  and  hav- 
ing joined  his  bnfther,  took  post  at  Hohen- 
kirohen.  The  portion  was  unfavorable  :  the 
army  inferior  to  the  enemy.  ^^If  Daun 
does  not  attack  ns  here,"  said  Marshal 
Keith,   "  he  deserves  i;o  be  hanged. '*     **  I 

'  hope,"  answered  Frederick,  "he  will  be 
more  afraid  of  us  than  the  rope."  The 
Austrian  veteran,  however,  saw  his  advan- 
tage, and  attacked  the  Prussians,  during 
the  night,  with  soeh  skill,  that  he  threw 
^em  into  momentary  oonfasion,  took  150 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  drove  them  from  the 
^nnd,  with  the  lose  of  7000  men.  Then 
it  was  that  the  courage  and  genius  of  the 
king  shone  fSsrih  with  their  fall  lustre. 
Thon^  grievously  wounded  ia  the  oonfliet, 
and  aAer  having  seen  his  best  generala  fall 
around  him,  he  rallied  his  troopa  at  day- 
break,— ^formed  then  in  good  ordeV  behind 
the  village  wKoh  had  been  avprised,  and 
led  them  Unralf  to  apoailaoB  a  ttik  fron 


the  field  of  conflict,  where  he  offered  battle 
to  the  enemy,  who  did  not  venture  to  acoept 
it.  Having  remained  two  days  in  this 
position  to  re-organise  his  troops,  he  de- 
camped, raised  the  siege  of  Niesso,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  up  his  winter  quarters  at 
Brcslau,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  province 
hs  had  wrested  from  the  enemy. 

The  campaign  of  1759  was  still  more 
perilous  to  Frederick  ;  but,  if  possible,  it 
displayed  his  extraordinary  talents  in  still 
brighter  colors.  He  began  by  observing 
the  Austrians,  under  Daun  and  the  Prince 
of  Lorraine,  in  Silesia,  and  reserved  his 
strength  to  combat  the  Russians,  who  were 
advancing,  80,000  strong,  through  East 
Prussia.  Frederick  attacked  them  at  Cun- 
nersdorf,  with  40,000  only,  in  an  intrenched 
position,  guarded  by  200  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  first  onset  ef  the  Prussians  was  entirely 
successful :  they  forced  the  front  line  of  the 
Russian  intrenchment,  and  took  72  pieces 
of  cannon.  But  the  situation  of  the  king 
was  such,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  superior 
armies,  that  he  could  not  step  short  with 
ordinary  success ;  and,  in  the  attempt  to 
gain  a  decisive  victory,  he  had  well^ni^ 
lost  all.  The  heoroism  of  his  troops  was 
shattered  i^inst  the  strength  of  the  second 
line  of  the  Russians;  a  la^  body  of  Ana- 
trians.oame  up  to  their  support  during  the 
battle,  and,  after  hawig  exhausted  aU  the 
reeouroes  of  courage  and  genius,  he  was 
driven  from  the  ifidd  with  the  loss  of  20,000 
men  and  iJl  his  artillery.  The  Russians 
lost  18,000  men  in  tins  terrible  battle,  the 
most  bloody  which  had  been  fought  for  cen- 
turies in  Europe,  and  were  in  no  condition 
to  follow  up  the  victory.  Other  misfortunes, 
however,  in  appearaaee  oi^erwhelming,  suc- 
ceeded each  other.  Grenend  Schmellau 
capitulated  in  Dresden :  and  General  Finch, 
with  17,000  men,  was  obliged  to  lay  down 
his  arms  in  the  defiles  of  the  Bohemian 
mountains.  All  seemed  lost ;  but  the  king 
etill  persevered,  and  the  victory  of  Minden 
enabled  Prince  Ferdinand  to  detach  12,000 
men  to  his  support.  The  Prussians  noUy 
stood  by  their  neroic  sovereign  in  the  hour 
of  trial ;  new  lories  suppbed  the  wide 
chassis  in  hisranks.  Frederick's  great  skill 
averted  all  friture  disasters,  and  the  cam- 
paign of  175d,  the  fimrtk  of  the  war,  con- 
eluded  with  the  king  still  in  posseasion  of 
all hb  dominions  inth^midatof  the  enor- 
mous forces  of  hia  eikemiea. 

Hie  cunp^gn  of  1760  beoan  in  Maroh 
by  aoBodier  diaaaler  ai  LanoiBheoh,  where 
ten  thwaiMid  Prtarftm  iNve  aut  to  piecea, 
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under  one  of  hid  generak,  and  the  impor- 
tant fortress  of  Glats  invested  by  the  Aus- 
trians.     Frederick  advanced  to  relieve  it ; 
but  soon  remeasured  his  steps  to  attempt 
the  siege  of  Dresden.     Dann,  in  his  turn, 
followed  him,   and  obliged  the  Prussian 
monarch  to  raise  the  siege  ;  and  he  resumed 
his  march  on  Silesia,  closely  followed  by 
three  armies,  each  more  numerous  than  his 
own,  under  Landon,  Daun  and  Laccy,  with- 
out their  being  able  to  obtain  the  slightest 
advantage  over  him.      Landon,  the  most 
active  of  them,  attempted  to  suiprise  him  ; 
but  Frederick  was  aware  of  his  design,  and 
received  the  attacking  columns  in  so  mas- 
terly a  manner,  that  they  were  totally  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  12,000  men.  Scarce- 
ly had  he  achieved  this  victory,  when  he 
had  to  make  head  against  Lacey,  withstand 
Daun,  repel  an  enormous  body  of  Russians, 
who  were  advancing  through  East  Prussia, 
^d  deliver  Berlin,  which  had  been  a  second 
time  occupied  by  his  enemies.      Driven  to 
desperate  measures  by  such  an  unparalleled 
succession  of  dangers,  he  extricated  himself 
from  them  by  the  terrible  battle  and  extra- 
ordinary victory  of  Torgau,  on  November  3, 
1761,*  in  which,  after  a  dreadful  struggle, 
he  defeated  Daun,  though  intrenched  to  the 
teeth,  with  the  loss  of  25,000  men — an  ad- 
vantage dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of 
18,000  of  his  own  brave  soldiers.     But  this 
victory  saved  the  Prussian  monarchy :  Daun, 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle,  retired  to 
Vienna ;  the  army  withdrew  into  Bohemia  ; 
two-thirds  of  Saxony  was  regained  by  the 
Prussians;  the  Russians  and  Swedes  re- 
tired ;  Berlin  was  delivered  from  the  enemv ; 
and  the  fifth  campaign  terminated  with  the 
unconquerable  monarch  still  in  possession 
of  nearly  his  whole  dominions. 

The  military  strength  of  Prussia  was  now 
all  but  exhausted  by  the  unparalleled  and 
heroic  efforts  she  had  made.  Frederick  has 
left  us  the  following  picture  of  the  state  of 
his  kingdom  and  army  at  this  disastrous 
period : — ^^  Our  condition  at  that  period  can 
onlv  be  likened  to  that  of .  a  man  riddled 
with  balls,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  ready  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  his 
sufferings.  The  noblesse  was  exhausted, 
the  lower  people  ruined ;  numbers  of  vil- 
lages bnmt|  many  towns  destroyed ;  an 
entire  anardiy  had  overturned  the  whole 
order  and  pobce  of  government :  in  a  word, 
the  desolation  was  universal.  The  army 
was  in  no  better  situation.'%  Seventeen 
piieked  battlee  had  mowed  down  tiie  flower 
af  the  ofioers  and  soldiMi ;  the  regbnents 


were  broken  down  and  composed  in  part  of 
deserters  and  prisoners :  order  had  disap- 
peared and  discipline  relaxed  to  such  a  de- 
gree thair  the  old  infantry  was  little  better 
than    a  body  of  newly-rused  militia."* 
Necessity,  not  less  than  prudence,  in  these 
circumstances,  which   to   any  other  man 
would  have  seemed  desperate,  prescribed 
a   cautious   defensive    policy ;    and   it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  it  his  greatness  did  not 
appear  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  bolder 
parts  of  his  former  career.     The  campaign 
of  1761  passed  in  skilful  marches  and  coun- 
termarches, without  his  numerous  enemies 
being  aUe  to  obtain  a  single  advantage, 
where  the  kng  commanded  in  person.     He 
was  now,  literally  speaking,  assailed  on  all 
sides :  the  immense  masses  of  the  Austriana 
and  Russians  were  converging  to  one  point  ^ 
and    Frederick,    who    could  not    muster 
40,000  men  under  his  banners,  found  him^ 
self  assailed  by  120,000  allies,  whom  six 
campaigns  had  brought  to  perfection  in  the 
military  art.      It  seemed  impossible   ho 
could  escape :  yet  he  did  so,  and  compelled 
his  enemies  to  retire  without  gaining  the 
slightest  advantage  over  him.     Taking  post 
in  an  intrenched  camp  at  Bunxelwits,  forti- 
fied with  the  utmost  skill,  defended  with 
the  utmost  vigilance,  he  succeeded  in  main- 
taining himself  and  providing  hb  troops  for 
two  months  within  cannon-shot  of  the  enor* 
mous  masses  of  the  Russians  and  Austri- 
ans,  till  want  of  provisions  obliged  them  to 
separate.     ^'  It  has  just   come  to   this," 
said  Frederick,  "  who  will  starve  first  r" 
He  made  his  enemies  do  so.     Burning  with 
shame,  they  were  forced  to  retire  to  their 
respective  territories,  so  that  he  was  enabled 
to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Breslau 
in  Silesia.     But,  during  this  astonishing 
struggle,  disaster  had  accumulated  in  other 
quarters.      His  camp  at   Bunaelwits  had 
only  been  maintained  by  concentrating  in 
it  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  the  monarchy, 
and  its  more   distant    provinces  suffered 
severely  under  the  drain.     Schweidnits,  the 
capital  of  Silesia,  was    surprised    by  the 
Austrians,  with  its  garrison  of  4000  men. 
Prince  Henry,  after  the  loss  of  Dresden, 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  maintaining 
himself  in  the  part  of  Saxony  which  stiD 
remained  to  the  Prussians  ;  in  Silesia  they 
had  lost  all  but  Glogau,  Breslau,  and  Neiss ; 
and,  to  complete  his  misfortune,  the  dis- 
missal of  Lord  Chatham  from  office  in  Eng- 
land, had  led  to  the  stoppage  of  the  wonted 

•  Histoire  de  mon  Temps  par  Frederiek  IT., 
p.  171 
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subsidy  of  ;£750,000  a  year.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  king  did  not  sink,  but  his  judg- 
ment almost  despaired  of  success  under  such 
a  complication  of  disasters.  Determined 
not  to  yield,  he  discovered  a  conspiracy  at 
his  head-quarters,  to  seise  him  and  deliver 
him  to  his  enemies.  Dreading  such  a 
calamity  more  than  death,  he  carried  with 
him,  as  formerly  in  similar  circumstances, 
a  sure  poison,  intended,  in  the  last  extre- 
mity, to  terminate  his  davs. 

**  Nevertheless,"  as  he  himself  said, 
'^  affairs  which  seemed  desperate,  in  reality 
were  not  so ;  and  perseverance  at  length 
surmounted  every  peril."  Fortune  often, 
in  real  life  as  well  as  in  romance,  favors 
the  brave.  In  the  case  of  Frederick,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  unjust  to  say  he  was 
favored  by  Fortune.  On  the  contrary,  she 
long  proved  adverse  to  him  ;  and  he  reco- 
vered her  smiles  only  by  heroically  persever- 
ing till  the  ordinary  chance  of  human  af- 
fiiirs  turned  in  his  favor.  He  accomplished 
what  in  serious  cases  is  the  great  aim  of 
medicine  ;  he  made  the  patient  survive  the 
disease.  In  the  winter  of  1761,  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Peter  III.  That  prince  had  long  conceived 
the  most  ardent  admiration  for  Frederick, 
and  he  manifested  it  in  the  most  decisive 
manner  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  by 
not  only  withdrawing  from  the  alliance,  but 
uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  Prussia 
against  Austria.  This  great  event  speedily 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  united 
Prussians  and  Russians  under  Frederick, 
70,000  strong,  retook  Schweidnitz  in  the 
face  of  Daun,  who  had  only  60,000  men  ; 
and,  although  the  sudden  death  of  the  Czar 
Peter  in  a  few  months  deprived  him  of  the 
aid  of  his  powerful  neighbors,  yet  Russia 
took  no  further  part  in  the  contest.  France, 
exhausted  and  defeated  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  by  England,  could  render  no  aid 
to  Austria,  upon  whom  the  whole  weight  of 
the  contest  fell.  It  was  soon  apparent  that 
she  was  overmatched  by  the  Prussian  hero. 
Relieved  from  the  load  which  had  so  long 
oppressed  him,  Frederick  vigorously  re- 
sumed the  offensive.  Silesia  was  wholly 
refined  by  the  king  in  person :  the  battle 
of  Freyberg  gave  his  brother.  Prince  Henry, 
the  ascendant  in  Saxony ;  and  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna,  seeing  the  contest  hopeless,  were 
glad  to  make  peaoe  at  Hubertsbourg,  on 
16th  February,  1763,  on  terms  which  left 
Silesia  and  his  whole  dominions  to  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

He  entered  Berlin  in  triumph  after  six 


years'  absence,  in  an  open  chariot,  witli 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  seated  by 
his  side.  No  words  can  paint  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  spectators  at  the  august  specta- 
cle, or  the  admiration  with  which  they 
regarded  the  hero  who  had  filled  the  world 
with  his  renown.  It  was  no  wonder  they 
were  proud  of  their  sovereign.  His  like  had 
never  been  seen  in  modem  times.  He  had 
founded  and  saved  a  kingdom.  He  had 
conquered  Europe  in  arms.  With  six  mil- 
lions of  subjects  he  had  vanquished  powers 
possessing  ninety  millions.  He  had  created 
a  new  era  in  the  art  of  war.  His  people 
were  exhausted,  pillaged,  ruined;  their 
numbers  had  declined  a  tenth  during  the 
contest.  But  what  then  ?  They  had  come 
victorious  cut  ef  a  struggle  unparalleled  in 
modern  times :  the  halo  of  Leuthen  and  Ros- 
bach,  of  Zomdorf  and  Torgau,  played  round 
their  bayonets ;  they  were  inspired  with 
the  energy  which  so  speedily  repairs  any 
disaster.  Frederick  wisely  and  magnani- 
mously laid  aside  the  sword  when  Ee  re- 
sumed the  pacific  sceptre.  His  subsequent 
reign  was  almost  entirely  pacific ;  all  the 
wounds  of  war  were  speedily  healed  under 
his  sage  and  beneficent  administration. 
Before  his  death,  his  subjects  were  double, 
and  the  national  wealth  triple  what  it  had 
been  at  the  commenoement  of  his  reign : 
and  Prussia  now  boasts  of  sixteen  millions 
of  inhabitants,  and  a  population  increasing 
faster  in  numbers  and  resources  than  any 
other  state  in  Europe. 

No  labored  character,  no  studied  eulo-} 
gium,  can  paint  Frederick,  like  this  brief 
and  simple  narrative  of  his  exploits.  I^ 
places  him  at  once  at  the  head  of  modem 
generab, — if  Hannibal  be  excepted,  pern 
haps  of  ancient  and  modern.  He  was  noli 
uniformly  successful;  on  the  contrary,  he 
sustained  several  dreadful  defeats.  But 
that  arose  from  the  enormous  superiority 
of  force  by  which  he  was  assailed,  and  thq 
desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  which  wer« 
generally  so  pressing,  that  a  respite  even 
in  one  quarter  could  be  obtained  only  by  a 
victory  instantly  gained,  under  whatevef 
circumstances,  in  another.  What  appears 
rashness  was  often  in  him  the  height  of 
wisdom.  He  could  protract  the  struggle 
only  by  strong  and  vigorous  strokes,  and 
the  lustre  of  instant  success,  and  Uiey  could 
not  be  dealt  out  without  risking  receiving 
as  many.  The  fact  of  his  maintaining  the 
struggle  agakist  such  deroerate  odds  proves 
the  genenu  wisdom  of  his  policy.  No  man 
ever  made  more  skilful  use  of  an  intorici^ 
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line  of  commanication,  or  flew  with  such 
rapidity  from  one  threatened  part  of  his 
dominions  to  another.  None  ever,  by  the 
force  of  skill  in  tactics  and  sagacity  in 
strategy,  gained  such  astonishing  successes 
with  forces  so  inferior.  And  if  some  gene- 
rals have  committed  fewer  faults,  none  were 
impelled  by  such  desperate  circumstances 
to  a  hazardous  course,  and  none  had  ever 
60  much  magnanimity  in  confessing  and 
explaining  them  for  the  benefit  of  future 
times. 

The  only  general  in  modern  times  who 
can  bear  a  comparison  with  Frederick,  if 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation  are  consi- 
dered, is  Napoleon*  It  is  a  part  only  of  his 
campaigns,  however,  which  sustains  the 
analogy.  There  is  no  resemblance  between 
the  mighty  conqueror  pouring  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Danube,  at  the  head  of  180,000 
men,  invading  Russia  with  500,000,  or 
overrunning  Spain  with  300,000,  and  Fre- 
derick the  Great  with  30,000  or  40,000, 
turning  every  way  against  quadruple  the 
number  of  Austrians,  French,  Swedes,  and 
Russians.  Yet  a  part,  and  the  most  bril- 
liant part  of  Napoleon's  career,  bears  a 
dose  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Prussian 
hero.  In  Lombardy,  in  1796.  in  Saxony, 
in  1813,  and  in  the  plains  of  Champagne, 
in  1814,  he  was  upon  the  whole  inferior  in 
force  to  his  opponents,  and  owed  the  supe- 
riority which  he  generally  enjoyed  on  the 
point  of  attack,  to  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  and  the  skill  with  which,  like 
Frederick,  he  •  availed  himself  of  an  inte- 
rior line  of  communication.  His  immortal 
campaign  in  France,  in  1814,  in  particular, 
where  he  bore  up  with  70,000  men  against 
250,000  enemies,  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance to  those  which  Frederick  sustained 
for  six  years  against  the  forces  of  the  Coa- 
lition. Rapidity  of  movement,  skill  in 
strategy,  and  the  able  use  of  an  interior 
line  of  communication,  were  what  enabled 
both  to  compensate  a  prodigious  inferiority 
of  force.  .Both  were  often  to  appearance 
rash,  because  the  affairs  of  each  were  so 
desperate,  that  nothing  could  save  them 
but  an  audacious  policy.  Both  were  in- 
domitable in  resolution,  and  preferred  ruin 
and  death  to  sitting  down  on  a  dishonored 
throne.  Both  were  from  the  outset  of  the 
struggle  placed  in  circumstances  apparently 
hopeless,  and  each  succeeded  in  protracting 
it  solely  by  his  astonishing  talent  and  reso- 
lution. The  fate  of  the  two  was  widely 
dififerent :  the  one  transmitted  an  honored 
and  aggrandized  throne  to  his  successors ; 


the  other,  overthrown  and  discrowned,  ter- 
minated his  days  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena. 
But  success  is  not  always  the  test  of  real 
merit :  the  verdict  of  ages  is  often  different 
from  the  judgment  of  present  times.  Han- 
nibal conquered,  has  left  a  greater  name 
among  men  than  Scipio  victorious.  In 
depth  of  thought,  force  of  genius,  variety 
of  information,  and  splendor  of  success, 
Frederick  will  bear  no  comparison  with 
Napoleon.  But  Frederick's  deeds  as  a 
g3neral  were  more  extraordinary  than  thode 
of  the  French  emperor,  because  he  bore  up 
longer  against  greater  odds.  It  is  the  high- 
est praise  of  Napoleon  to  say,  that  he  did 
in  one  campaign — his  last  and  greatest — 
what  Frederick  had  done  in  six. 

If  the  campaigns  of  Eugene  and  Frede- 
rick suggest  a  comparison  with  those  of 
Napoleon,  those  of  Marlborough  challenge 
a  parallel  with  those  of  the  other  great 
commander  of  our  day — Wellington.  Their 
political  and  military  situations  were  in 
many  respects  alike.  Both  combated  at 
the  head  of  the  lorces  of  an  alliance,  com- 
posed of  dissimilar  nations,  actuated  by 
separate  interest,  inflamed  by  different 
passions.  Both  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  soothing  their  jealousies  and  stifling  their 
selfishness ;  and  both  found  themselves  of- 
ten more  seriously  impeded  by  the  allied 
cabinets  in  their  rear,  than  by  the  enemy's 
forces  in  their  front.  Both  were  the  gene- 
rals of  a  nation,  which,  albeit  covetous  of 
military  glory,  and  proud  of  warlike  re- 
nown, is  to  the  last  degree  impatient  of 
previous  preparation,  and  frets  at  the  cost 
of  wars,  whidi  its  political  position  renders 
unavoidable,  or  its  ambitious  spirit  had 
readily  undertaken.  Both  were  compelled 
to  husband  the  blood  of  their  soldiers,  and 
spare  the  resources  of  their  governments, 
from  the  consciousness  that  they  had  already 
been  strained  to  the  uttermost  in  the  cause, 
and  that  any  further  demands  would  render 
the  war  so  unpopular  as  speedily  to  lead  to  its 
termination.  The  career  of  both  occurred 
at  a  time  when  political  passions  were 
strongly  roused  in  their  country  ;  when  the 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  waged 
against  the  inclination,  and,  in  appearance 
at  least,  against  the  interests  of  a  large  and 
powerful  party  at  home,  which  sympathized 
from  political  feeling  with  their  enemies, 
and  were  ready  to  decry  eveiy  success  and 
magnify  every  disaster  of  their  own  arms, 
from  a  secret  feeling  that  their  party  eleva- 
tion was  identified  rather  with  the  successes 
of  the  enemy  than  with  those  of  their  own 
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oountrymen.  The  Tories  were  to  Marlbo- 
rough precisely  what  the  Whigs  were  to 
WeTlington.  Both  were  opposed  to  the 
armies  of  the  most  powerfol  monarch,  led 
by  the  most  renowned  generals  of  Europe, 
whose  forces,  preponderating  over  the  ad- 
joining states,  had  come  to  threaten  the 
liberties  of  all  Europe,  and  at  length  pro- 
duced a  general  coalition  to  restrain  the 
ambition  from  which  so  much  detriment  had 
already  been  experienced. 

But  while  in  these  respects  the  two  British 
heroes  were  placed  very  much  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, in  other  particulars  not  less  ma- 
terial, their  situations  were  widely  different. 
Marlborough  had  never  any  difficulties  ap- 
proaching those  which  beset  Wellington,  to 
struggle  with.  By  sreat  exertions,  both 
on  his  own  part  and  uiat  of  the  British  and 
Dutch  governments,  his  force  was  generally 
equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  to  contend. 
It  was  often  exactly  so.  War  at  that  period, 
in  the  Low  Countries  at  least,  consisted 
ciiiefly  of  a  single  battle  during  a  campaign, 
followed  by  the  siege  of  two  or  three  fron- 
tier fortresses.  The  number  of  strongholds 
with  which  the  country  bristled,  rendered 
any  further  or  more  extensive  operations, 
in  general,  impossible.  This  state  of  mat- 
ters at  once  rendered  success  more  proba- 
ble to  a  general  of  superior  abilities,  and 
made  it  more  easy  to  repair  disaster.  No 
vehement  passions  had  been  roused,  bring- 
ing whole  nations  into  the  field,  and  giving 
one  state,  where  they  had  burnt  the  fiercest, 
a  vast  superiority  in  point  of  numbers  over 
its  more  pacific  or  less  excited  neighbors. 
But  in  all  these  respects,  the  circumstances 
in  which  Wellington  was  placed,  were  not 
only  not  parallel — they  were  contrasted. 
From  first  to  last,  in  the  Peninsula,  he  was 
enormously  outnumbered  by  the  enemy. 
Until  the  campaign  of  1813,  when  his  force 
in  the  field  was,  for  the  first  time,  equal  to 
that  of  the  French,  the  superiority  to  which 
he  was  opposed  was  so  prodigious,  that  the 
only  surprising  thinff  is,  how  he  was  not 
driven  into  the  sea  m  the  very  first  en- 
oounter. 

While  the  French  had  never  less  than 
200,000,  sometimes  as  many  as  260,000 
effective  troops  at  their  disposal,  after  pro- 
viding for  all  Uieir  garrisons  and  communi- 
cations, the  English  general  had  never  more 
than  30,000  effective  British  and  20,000 
Portuguese  around  his  standard.  The 
French  were  directed  by  the  Emperor,  who, 
intent  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula, 
»ad  wielding  the  inexhaustible  powers  of 


the  conscription  for  the  si4>ply  o^bis  armies, 
cared  not  though  he  lost  100,000  men,  so 
as  he  purchased  success  by  their  sacrifice  in 
every  campaign.  Wellington  was  supported 
at  home  by  a  government,  which,  rais- 
ing its  soldiers  by  voluntary  enrolment, 
could  with  difficulty  supply  a  drain  of 
15,000  men  a  year  from  their  ranis,  and 
watched  by  a  party  which  decried  every 
advantage,  and  magnified  every  disaster,  in 
order  to  induce  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  from  the  Peninsula.  Napoleon 
sent  into  Spain  a  host  of  veterans  trained 
in  fifteen  years'  combats,  who  had  carried 
the  French  standards  into  every  capital  of 
Europe.  Wellington  led  to  this  encounter 
troops  admirably  disciplined,  indeed,  but 
almost  all  unacquainted  with  actual  war, 
and  who  had  often  to  learn  the  rudiments 
even  of  the  most  necessary  field  operations 
in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Marlborough's 
troops,  though  heterogeneous  and  dissimi- 
lar, had  been  trained  to  their  practical 
duties  in  the  preceding  wars  under  William 
III.,  and  brought  into  the  field  a  degree  of 
experience  noways  inferior  to  that  of  their 
opponents.  Whoever  weighs  with  impar- 
tiality those  different  circumstances,  cannot 
avoid  arriving  at  the  conduMon  that  as 
Wellington's  difficulties  were  incomparably 
more  formidable  than  Marlborough's,  so 
his  merit,  in  surmounting  them,  was  pro- 
portionally greater. 

Though  similar  in  many  respects,  so  far 
as  the  general  conduct  of  their  campaign  ia 
concerned,  from  the  necessity  under  which 
both  labored  of  husbanding  the  blood  of 
their  soldiers,  the  military  qualities  of  E^- 
land's  two  chiefs  were  essentially  different, 
and  each  possessed  some  points  in  which  he 
was  superior  to  the  other.  By  nature  Wel- 
lington was  more  daring  than  Marlborough, 
and  though  soon  constrained,  by  necessity, 
to  adopt  a  cautious  system,  he  continued, 
throughout  all  his  career,  to  incline  more  to 
a  hazardous  policy.  The  intrepid  advance 
and  fight  at  Assaye ;  the  crossing  of  the 
Douro  and  movement  on  Talavera  in 
1809  ;  the  advance  to  Madrid  and  Burgos 
in  1812 ;  the  actions  before  Bayonne  in 
1813 ;  the  desperate  stand  made  at  Water- 
loo in  1815 — place  this  beyond  a  doubt. 
Marlborough  never  hazarded  so  much  on 
the  success  of  a  single  enterprise  ;  he 
ever  aimed  at  compassing  his  objects  by 
skill  and  combination,  raUier  than  risking 
them  on  the  chance  of  arms.  WeUing^ 
ton  was  a  mixture  of  Turenne  and  Eu- 
gene :   Marlborough  was  the  perfection  of 
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tbe  Turenne  school  alone.  No  man  could 
fight  more  ably  and  gallantly  than  Marlb<»- 
rough:  his  talent  and  rapidity  of  eye  in 
tactics  were  at  least  equal  to  his  skill  in 
strategy  and  previous  combination.  But  he 
was  not  partial  to  such  desperate  passages 
at  arms,  and  never  resorted  to  them,  but 
from  necessity  or  the  emergency  of  a  happy 
opportunity  for  striking  a  blow.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive.  Marlborough,  during 
ten  campaigns,  fought  only  five  pitched  bat- 
tles. Wellington  in  seven  fought  fifteen,  in 
every  one  of  which  he  proved  victorious.* 

Marlborough's  consummate  generalship, 
throughout  his  whole  career,  kept  him  out 
of  disaster.  It  was  said,  with  justice,  that 
he  never  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not 
sain,  nor  laid  siege  to  a  town  which  he 
did  not  take.  He  took  about  twenty  forti- 
fied places  of  the  first  order,  generally  in 
presence  of  an  enemy's  army  superior  to  his 
own.  Wellington's  bolder  disposition  more 
frequently  involved  him  in  peril,  and.  on 
some  occasions  caused  serious  losses  to^  his 
army  ;  but  they  were  the  price  at  which  he 
purchased  his  transcendent  successes.  But 
Wellington's  bolder  strategy  gained  for  him 
advantages  which  the  more  circumspect 
measures  of  his  predecessor  never  could 
have  attained.  Marlborough  would  never, 
with  scarcely  any  artillery,  have  hazarded 
the  attack  on  Burgos,  nor  incurred  the  peril- 
ous chances  of  the  retreat  from  that  town  ; 
but  he  never  would  have  delivered  the  South 
of  the  Peninsula  in  a  single  campaign,  by 
throwing  himself,  with  40,000  men,  upon 
the  communications,  in  the  North,  of  200,- 
000.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the  greater 
general,  if  their  merits  in  the  field  alone  are 
considered ;  but  Wellington's  successes 
were  the  more  vital  to  hb  country,  for  they 
delivered  it  from  the  greater  peril ;  and  they, 
were  more  honorable  to  himself,  for  they 
were  achieved  against  greater  odds.  And 
his  fame,  in  future  times,  will  h&  proportion- 
ally brighter ;  for  the  final  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  and  destruction  of  the  revolution- 
ary power,  in  a  single  battle,  present  an 
object  of  surpassing  interest,  to  which  there 
is  nothing  in  history,  perhaps,  parallel,  and 
which,  to  the  latest  generation,  will  fascinate 
the  minds  of  men. 

The  examination  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  two  illustrious  generals,  and 
the  enumeration  of  the  niimes  of  their  glori- 
ous triumphs,  suggests  one  reflection  of  a 

♦  Viz.,  Vimfwa,  the  Douro,  Takvera,  Busaoo, 
Puentes  d'Onoro,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  the  Pyre- 
neet.  the  BidaMoa,  the  Nive,  the  Nivelle,  Orthes, 
Tooboae,  Ctoatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo. 


very  peculiar  kind.  That  England  is  a 
maritime  power,  that  the  spirit  of  her 
inhabitants  is  essentially  nautical,  and  that 
the  sea  is  the  element  on  which  her  power 
has  chiefly  been  developed,  need  be  told  to 
none  who  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  her 
present  colonial  empire,  and  how  long  she 
has  wielded  the  empire  of  the  waves.  The 
French  are  the  first  to  tell  us  that  her 
strength  is  confined  to  that  element ;  that 
she  is  at  land  only  a  third-rate  power  ;  and 
that  a  military  career  does  not  suit  the 

fenius  of  her  people.  How,  then,  has  it 
appened  that  England,  the  nautical  power, 
and  little  inured  to  land  operations,  has 
inflicted  greater  wounds  upon  France  by 
military  success,  than  any  other  power,  and 
that  in  almost  all  the  pitched  battles  which 
the  two  nations  have  fought,  during  fivd 
centuries,  the  English  have  proved  victori- 
ous .^  That  England's  military  force  is 
absorbed  in  the  defence  of  a  oolonial  empire 
which  encircles  the  earth,  is  indeed  certain, 
and,  in  every  age,  the  impatience  of  taxa- 
tion in  her  people  has  starved  down  her 
establishment,  during  peace,  to  so  low  a 
point,  as  rendered  the  occurrence  of  disas- 
ter, in  the  first  years  consequent  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty ;  while  the  military  spirit  of  its 
neighbors  has  kept  theirs  at  the  level  which 
ensures  early  success.  Yet  with  all  these 
disadvantages,  and  a  population  which, 
down  to  the  dose  of  the  last  war,  was  little 
more  than  half  that  of  France,  she  has 
inflicted  far  greater  land  disasters  on  her 
redoubtable  neighbor  than  all  the  military 
monarchs  of  Europe  put  together. 

English  armies,  for  120  years,  ravaged 
France  :  they  have  twice  taken  its  capital ; 
an  English  king  was  crowned  at  Paris ;  a 
French  king  rode  captive  through  London ; 
a  French  emperor  died  in  English  captivity, 
and  his  remains  were  surrendered  by  English 
generosity.  Twice  the  English  horse 
marched  from  Calais  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  the 
monuments  of  Napoleon  in  the  French  capi- 
tal at  thb  moment,  owe  their  preservation 
from  German  revenge  to  an  English  general. 
All  the  great  disasters  and  days  of  mourn- 
ing for  France,  since  the  battle  of  Hastings 
— ^enchebray,  Cressy,  Poitiers,  Aiinoour, 
Vemeuil,  Blenheim,  Oudenarde,  Ramilies, 
Malplaquet,  Minden,  Quebec,  E^gypt,  Ta- 
lavera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Orthes,  The 
Pyrenees,  Waterloo — were  all  gained  by 
English  generals,  and  won,  for  the  most 
part,  by  English  soldiers.  Even  at  Fonte- 
noy,  the  greatest  victory  over  Ex^land  of 
wluoh  France  can  boast  since  lustin** 
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every  regiment  in  the  French  armj  was,  on 
their  own  admission,  routed  by  the  terrible 
English  column,  and  victory  was  snatched 
from  its  grasp  solely  by  want  of  support  on 
the  part  of  the  Dutch  and  Austrians.  No 
coalition  against  France  has  ever  been  suc- 
cessful, in  which  England  did  not  take  a 
prominent  part ;  none,  in  the  end,  failed  of 
gaining  its  objects,  in  which  she  stood  fore- 
most in  the  fight.  The  fact  is  so  apparent 
on  the  surface  of  history,  that  it  is  admit- 
ted by  the  ablest  French  historians,  though 
they  profess  themselves  unable  to  explain  it. 
Is  it  that  there  is  a  degree  of  hardihood 
and  courage  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  which 
renders  them,  without  the  benefit  of  pre- 
vious experience  in  war,  adequate  to  the 
conquest,  on  land,  even  of  the  most  warlike 
Continental  military  nation  ?  Is  it  that  the 
quality  of  dogged  resolution,  determination 
not  to  be  conquered,  is  of  such  value  in  war, 
that  it  compensates  almost  any  degree  of 
inferiority  in  the  practical  acquaintance  with 
war  f  Is  it  that  the  North  brings  forth  a 
bolder  race  of  men  than  the  South,  and 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  people  in 
a  more  rigorous  climate  will  vanquish  those 
in  a  more  genial  ?     Is  it  that  the  free  spirit 


which,  in  every  age,  has  distinguished  the 
English  people,  has  communicated  a  degree 
of  vigor  and  resolution  to  their  warlike  ope- 
rations, which  has  rendered  them  so  often 
victorious  in  land  fights,  albeit  nautical  and 
commercial  in  their  ideas,  over  their  military 
neighbors  ?  Or  is  it  that  this  courage  in 
war,  and  this  vigor  in  peace,  and  this  pas- 
sion for  freedom  at  all  times,  arise  from  and 
are  but  symptoms  of  an  ardent  and  aspiring 
disposition,  imprinted  by  Nature  on  the 
races  to  whom  was  destined  the  dominion  of 
half  the  globe  ?  Experience  has  not  yet 
determined  to  which  of  these  causes  this 
most  extraordinary  fact  has  been  owine; 
but  it  is  one  upon  which  our  military  neigh- 
bors, and  especially  the  French,  would  do  well 
to  ponder,  now  that  the  population  of  the 
British  isles  will,  on  the  next  census,  be 
thirty  mllions.  If  England  has  done  such 
things  in  Continental  warfare,  with  an  army 
which  never  brought  fifty  thousand  native 
British  sabres  and  bayonets  into  the  field, 
what  would  be  the  result  if  national  dis- 
tress or  necessities,  or  a  change  in  the  objects 
of  general  desire,  were  to  send  two  hundred 
thousand  ? 


**^ 
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THE   DI8CIPUNE    OF   THE    DABLET9. 


I  PERCEIVE  among  the  deaths  of  the  past 
year,  sir,  the  name  of  an  old  neighbor  of 
mine,  whom  the  world  knew  as  a  good  man, 
and  a  just  citizen ;  and  myself,  as  one  of 
the  most  active  commissioners  of  the  sew- 
ers, the  most  punctual  attendant  of  work- 
house boards,  the  most  eager  propounder  of 
sanitary  receipts  (as  the  jargon  goes),  when 
fever  was  out  among  the  poor^  that  ever 
alighted  upon  the  earth.  ^^  So  Dabley  is 
gone !"  was  Mrs.  Bell's  remark  ?  "  why,  I 
was  thinking  of  him  only  this  morning — 
fancying  him  up  to  the  elbows  in  Indian 
meal ;  but  eating  none  of  the  bread  him- 
self." It  is  many  years  since  he  removed 
from  our  neighborhood,  though  not  before 
we  had  learned  that  Dabley  at  home  was  a 


perfectly  different  man  from  what  Dabley 
represented  himself  to  be  when  abroad 
among  Hospital  Doctors,  and  Churchward- 
ens, and  Schoolmasters,  and  Turnkeys. 

"  Neighbor  Dabley" — as  he  used  to  be 
called,  by  way  of  testimony  to  hb  substance 
and  usefulness,  I  suppose — was  a  rich  man, 
with  a  comely  presence,  and  an  address 
which,  as  Mrs.  Hardcastle  says  of  Tony 
Lutnpkifiy  '^  could  charm  the  bird  from  the 
tree,"  provided  that  the  bird  was  not  a  very 
old  one.  Though  Mrs.  Bell  declares  1 
found  out  nothing  of  thelcind,  at  the  time 
— it  was  always  too  hearty,  too  cheerful, 
too  caressing,  for  my  taste.  Were  you  ever 
so  busy ;  in  the  street — on  a  market  day — 
the  east  wind  blowing,  and  your  profligate 
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tooth  aching,  Dab^ej  would  not  let  yon 
pass  without  a  shake  of  the  hand,  which  you 
felt  till  the  next  milestone.  He  always 
found  you  "  looking  your  best," — a  com- 
munication most  unpleasing  when  you  know 
yourself  to  be  as  bilious  as  a  marygold — 
always  asked  after  all  your  family,  particu- 
larly recollecting  your  wife's  mother — and 
usea  to  provoke  me  especially,  by  remind- 
ing me  as  often  as  we  met,  of  *^  that  capital 
cup  of  tea  Mrs.  Bell  gave  us,"  on  an  even- 
ing many  years  old ;  it  being  perfectly 
known  in  our  house,  that  my  valuable  wife, 
otherwise  Mrs.  Peerybingle's  equal,  is  par- 
ticularly unlucky  over  the  kettle.  Your 
indifferent  questioner  can  be  truly  offensive. 
I  meet  with  a  Baronet  once  a  quarter — on 
public  business,  sir, — who  never  fails  to  ask 
me,  where  I  am  living :  whether  I  am  mar- 
ried again :  and  what  is  my  opinion  of 
indigo  ;  though  I  have  told  him,  if  once,  one 
million  of  times,  that  I  don't  know  the  arti- 
cle by  sight  even. — And  in  my  forthcoming 

"Book  of  Ill-Breeding"  (which  Lady 

was  to  have  edited — being  competent — had 
she  not  died  of  too  great  an  indulgence  in 
the  commodity)  I  shall  not  forget  Sir  Dut- 
ton  Hardacre.  But,  I  think  that  a  sympa- 
thizer without  sympathy  is  harder  to  bear 
with,  than  one  who  makes  no  secret  of  his 
utter  neglect  and  want  of  interest.  And 
from  the  time  when  Dabley  began  to  take  up 
the  chimney  of  our  dining-room  as  a  topic,and 
never  forget  to  be  sorry  that  it  smolced  so, 
and  to  recommend  Mr.  Monk's  Cowl  as  an 
infallible  cure,  I  began  to  be  quite  sure  that 
all  his  glitter  was  not  gold,  and  to  be  as  certain 
as  if  I  lived  in  the  house  that  he  had  plenty 
of  smoke,  if  not  of  fire,  by  his  own  fireside. 
But  Dabley  was,  in  the  world's  eye,  a 
pious  man.  Though  no  ascetic — being 
jovial,  even,  in  his  air  in  the  street,  and  at 
table,  and  after  "business  had  been  de- 
spatched,"— he  enjoved  great  renown  among 
those  of  his  own  faith  for  fervent  religion. 
**  The  cheerful  spirit  of  his  family  devo- 
tions" (to  use  the  language  of  his  admirers 
and  friends)  was  as  familiar  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Scrupler's  con- 
gregation, as  Dabley's  handsome  pew  glis- 
tening with  its  well-varnished  mahogany, 
and  gay  with  its  crimson  and  gold  service 
books.  If  there  were  rumors  of  wars  on  the 
earth,  he  was  thankful — rejoiced  when  pes- 
tilence broke   out — ^grew  grateful 


^  over  a 

neighbor's  broken  leg — and  found  matter  the  Juniper  family  at  No.  16  A,  we  should 
for  praise  in  the  teaching  which  Mr.  Stack-  have  tracked  him  out.     Had  the  Man  in 


courteous ;  so  ample  in  good  words  and 
busy  deeds ;  so  largely  praised  by  those 
who  knew  him  little.  Strangers  wished  to 
pass  the  house  where  such  Benevolence 
flourished — still  more  to  feed  on  the  manna 
of  his  table — for  Dabley  maintained  a  rich 
and  easy  hospitality.  How  he  escaped 
from  pacing  for  a  Saiot  upon  earth  it  i^y 
be  hard  to  explain  to  those  who  have  not 
studied  the  genus, — of  which,  unluckily,  he 
is  not  the  first  nor  the  last. 

My  disenchantment  (not  to  speak  of  the 
smoky  chimney  interference)  dated  from  the 
moment  of  our  knovoing  Dabley's  family — 
not  dining  with  them — for  then  all  was 
glossy,  and  luxurious,  and  warm,  and  flow- 
ing; but  knowing  them  at  unexpected 
times;  and  out  of  the  routine  for  which 
every  one  mojf  have  rehearsed  his  part. 
We  had  been  acquainted  with  the  faces 
and  th6  clothes  of  the  three  Miss  Dableys, 
and  the  two  young  men,  for  two  years,  ere 
any  of  this  closer  intimacy  was  brought 
about.  Hearty  as  their  father  seenjed — 
never  did  anv  man  keep  a  house  so  shut  up, 
save  just  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  He 
answered  for  every  child  he  had :  young 
man  and  young  woman.  Anne  Dabley  was 
an  invalid  :  and  was  always  ^'  in  her  room 
for  the  day,  with  a  blinding  headache,"  if 
any  one  wanted  to  call  upon  her.  Jessie 
had  ridden  out  with  one  of  her  brothers — 
and  it  would  have  been  such  a  treat  for 
Sarah  an  hour  earlier ! — "  Just  then,  her 
German  master  was  with  her  :" — thb,  for 
mv  Mrs.  Bell,  who  used  to  admire  "  how,  in 
a  house  where  there  was  no  mother,  a  father 
managed  so  perpetually  to  watch  over  his 
daughters — no  one  but  so  indefatigable  and 
excellent  a  man,"  etc.,  etc.  For  me — who 
am  far  more  easily  hacked  (as  we  have  it  in 
the  north), — it  was  enough,  once  simply  to 
be  told  that  Philip  was  reading  before  he 
went  to  the  University,  and  that  Theodore 
was  particularly  fond  of  companions  of  his 
own  age  (no  single  soul  of  whom  were  ever 
seen  by  dweller  in  Halcyon  Row),  and  I 
soon  gave  up  attempting  to  make,  either  for 
myself  or  mine,  closer  acquaintance  with 
young  people,  whose  pleasant  looks,  and 
pleasant  but  rather  pensive  manners,  had 
disposed  me  to  venture  advances. 

Truth,  however,  will  out, — at  least  in 
Halcyon  Row.  Had  Junius  lived  there, 
and  kept  himself  as  entirely  to  himself  as 


pooIe's  sudden  and  unexpected  bankruptcy 
afforded  him.    Never  was  man  so  sonny^  so 


the  Iron  Mask  been  shut  up  in  the  back-* 
room  at  Mr.  Dabley's,  on  the  third  floor, 
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whioh  had  never  been  opened,  no  one  could 
tell  when,  the  door  barred  across,  and  the 
key  lost  (to  all  which  facts  the  Le  Grands 
were  ready  to  swear)  —  we  should  have 
known  which  of  Her  Majesty's  Cousins  it 
was,  or  whether  it  was  Lord  Byron  come 
to  life  again ! — in  plain  Manchester,  "  all 
about  it."  To  this  day  we  can  never  agree 
which  of  us  made  the  discovery,  that  the 
invalid  Miss  DaUey  was  no  Miss  Dabley 
any  longer,  but  a  married  woman.  To 
whom  ^6  had  been  married  was  never 
clearly  known.  A  Pole — a  Roman  Catho- 
lic— a  rope-dancer — a  man  of  color — a 
Frenchman,  with  a  wife  at  Blois — a  bank- 
er's clerk,  who  had  made  off  to  No-Man's- 
Land,  with  bank-notes  quilted  into  his 
wabtcoat — Mr.  Dabley's  footman,  Saul, 
who  stood  six  feet  three  in  his  stockings ; 
it  was  ascertained,  past  doubt,  in  the  Row, 
that  she  had  united  her  fortunes  to  every 
one  of  these  individuals;  and  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  husband  were  as  various  as  his 
attributes.  But  less  open  to  doubt  and  to 
question  was  the  truth,  that,  whether  or  not 
she  was  divorced,  or  whether  or  not  he  was 
hanged,  or  had  more  naturally  deceased — 
from  the  moment  that  Mr.  Dabley's  house 
had  received  his  daughter,  she  had  been 
forbidden  to  bear  her  husband's  name ;  nor 
had  her  father  ever  spoken  to  her,  save  at 
the  show-dinners,  where  it  behooved  the 
show-Christian  to  play  the  amiable  parent 
among  his  children.  The  poor  thing  was 
one  of  a  gentle  nature,  unable  to  struggle 
against  the  perpetual  tyranny  of  disappro- 
bation. Ground  to  the  dust  with  the  sname 
which  accompanied  a  position  in  every  re- 
spect so  equivocal ;  perhaps  (who  knows  ? ) 
struggling  with  some  affections  for  an  un- 
worthy one  which  she  was  bidden  to  tear 
up  by  the  roots,  with  naught  to  replace 
them ;  at  first,  to  escape  inquiry — and  the 
worse  necessity  of  perpetually  acting  a  part, 
she  feigned  invalidism.  Gradually,  and  in 
no  long  period,  the  jest  grew  into  sad,  sad 
earnest ;  and  the  unhappy,  unassisted,  un- 
oomforted  mourner  (for  even  her  sisters 
dorst  only  minister  to  her  sorrow  in  secret) 
pined,  took  to  her  room,  and  died.  There 
was  a  handsome  tombstone  laid  over  her, 
and  we  were  instructed  not  to  mention  her 
name  to  any  of  the  family.  Some  said 
their  grief  was  too  great  to  bear  condo- 
lence. My  Mrs.  Bell,  however,  will  now 
have  it,  that  she  noticed  relief  on  every 
oountenanoe.  One  captive  had  escaped 
from  the  prison ;  was  clear  of  the  tyranny 
6f  the  most  pious  father  and  best-hearted 


neighbor  in  Halcyon  Row !    There  was  one 
less  to  suffer,  ana  to  witness  suffering. 

It  is  amazing  how  long  a  reputation  will 
last ! — how  far  smooth  words  and  a  smiling 
face  will  carry  a  man.  But  shortly  after 
Anne  Dabley's  death,  when  the  farmily  be- 
gan to  etct  being  seen  in  the  world  again, 
my  wife  and  myself  became  aware  that 
much  passed  in  the  kind  father's  house,  of 
which  the  kind  father  little  dreamed.  Frendi 
novels  were  smuggled  in  by  the  half-hun- 
dred, though  Mr.  Dabley  would  not  hear 
of  such  an  enormity  as  an  Bhiglislb  work  of 
fiction  to  poison  the  morals  of  his  young 
people.  Snatches  of  plays  snd  concerts 
were  enjoyed  in  dark  comers,  and  in  stolen 
bonnets ;  dangerous  as  they  were  dear,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  parties  partaking  there* 
in  presenting  themselves  at  prayers.  I 
could  prove  that  Theodore  frequented 
haunts  more  vicious  still,  if  it  was  my 
business  to  call  other  people's  attention  to 
spots  where  profligacy  flourishes,  with  a 
view  to  keeping  them  thence.  There  was 
something  insincere,  and  shy,  and  mysteri- 
ous about  the  whole  set ; — most  painful  to 
all  truth-telling  people  to  enoounter.  They 
did  not  seem  to  trust  each  other;  were, 
every  one  of  them,  "  on  the  snatch"  (my 
Mrs.  Bell's  phrase)  for  small  indulgences 
and  perquisites,  and  that  sametking  more 
than  their  share^  the  need  of  which  has 
made  many  a  man  a  murderer.  Their  very 
voices  got  a  tone ;  their  very  faces  an  ex- 
pression; and  "  the  Dabley  look"  came  to 
DC  a  byword  in  our  family,  for  everything 
that  was  not  "  overboard  and.  grac^l" — 
before  I  could  prevent  it.  When  a  phrase 
or  a  nickname  is  once  rooted,  there's  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  submit.  No  check  nor 
exorcism  will  make  an  end  of  it — no  Dr. 
Butler's  cane — no  Mr.  Trimmer's  texts; 
as,  I  dare  say,  other  Heads  of  Families  be- 
sides myself  have  found. 

But,  to  return  to  these  unlucky  young 
people.  *Tis  not  in  nature  for  years  to  co 
on  under  such  a  system,  without  everybody 
being  the  worse  for  it.  Gaol-keeping — 
ere  tne  Howards  took  it  in  hand — ^was  as 
bad  I  presume  for  the  Gaolers  as  for  their 
Wards,  What  Anne  Dabley  had  done, 
Jessie  repeated  with  improvements  ;  adding 
a  publicity  which  rendered  secresy  or  mys- 
tification impossible,  even  to  such  a  Mast^ 
MoBOH  as  her  father.  Jocosely  had  my  Mrs. 
Bell  once  said  to  that  jovial  man.  '*  Why, 
Sir,  if  you  won't  give  your  aauffhters 
a  chance  of  being  married  properly,  they'D 
1  take  one  for  themselves,  out  of  the  window^ 
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some  moonliglit  night!''  little  beaming 
that  Jessie  had  been  locked  ti^  in  her  room 
for  nine  weeks,  because  Mr.  Wicksey,  of 
Wicksey  Manor,  had  wanted  to  make  her 
its  Lady.  Well,  my  wife  is  as  good  a 
prophetess  in  her  way,  as  Mademoiselle  Le 
Normand,  or  the  Mesmeric  Lady,  who 
knows  everybody's  ailments,  and  has  for 
uncle  a  Doctor  who  can  cnre  everything — 
Death  and  all.  Mr.  Wicksey,  who  did  not 
like  being  treated  like  a  ^^  thief  in  the 
night,"  took  pet  and  married  another 
young  lady,  on  which  poor  unlucky  Jessie 
took  pet  still  more  remarkably,  and  ^^  made 
off"  with  a  common  soldier.  'Tis  wonder- 
ful how  some  women  will  ruin  themselves — 
soul  and  body — rather  than  not  show  spirit ! 
We  have  always  fancied  that  the  Dabley 
G|kol  must,  thereupon,  have  become  so  in- 
tolerable— though  the  dinners  went  on, 
and  the  smooiii  face  was  maintained,  as  if 
noUiing  had  happened — ^that  Sarah  had  no 
choice  (since  no  other  man  chanced  to  be 
at  hand)  save  to  propose  to  her  German 
master.  Off  she  went  with  him,  at  all 
events ;  and,  as  a  song  of  Hogg's  puts  it 
neatly, — 

"  So  there  was  an  end  4^  her !" 

Talk  of  men  hunting  women,  of  a  Love- 
laee  tracking  a  Clarissa :  a  Lord  Grange 
imprisonhu;  in  one  of  ^'  the  wind-swept 
Orcades"  his  termagant  of  a  wife :  a  Sir 
Kit  Rackrent  (the  fact  vouched  for  by  Miss 
Ed^eworth !)  shutting  up  '^  the  Jetmsh*^  he 
had  married  for  her  money,  in  ^^the 
barrack-room !" — I  am  bold  to  say  that 
male  hardness  Mid  want  of  charity  is  small, 
compared  with  that  of  the  female  against 
the  female,  when  the  latter  is  ^  ^  unfortunate . " 
Here  is  something,  assuredly,  for  the  strong- 
minded  woman  to  do — of  more  Christian 
consequence,  than  the  emancipation  of  her- 
self, into  the  pmlpit,  or  en  to  the  woolsack 
— or  making  the  Law  Courts  her  Home— 
or  the  chair  of  Logic  or  of  Chemistry,  the 
roeking-chair  of  her  children !  I  do  not 
here  speak  of  Women's  horror  of  Women 
who  have  strayed,  slipped,  or  stumbled  ; — 
bat  the  spirit  of  critical  unkindness  en- 
kindled by  the  smallest  aberration  from 
Mrs.  Grundy's  code— or  by  the  success 
which  shall  be  thought  one  tittle  greater 
tliat  Bella's  beauty,  or  Sophia's  sweetness, 
or  Anne's  accomplishments,  or  Mary's 
money,  or  Fanny's  family,  or  Jane's  intel- 
leet,  or  Tetty's  temper— merit  according 
to  the  Rule  of  Three.  I  have  wondered  to 
wbai  an  iogenvity  of  bitterness  WomeOi 


otherwise  stupid  and  poor  in  invention,  can 
exhibit  on  the  occasion  of  an  elopement — 
or  a  too  good  match  !  Without "  stop,  let, 
or  hinderance,"  all  the  turtle-doves — the 
irreproachable  wives,  and  excellent  mothers 
of  Halcyon  Row — took  part  with  Mr.  Dab- 
ley  !  Mrs.  Peek  "  could  speak  to  his 
pleasantness  the  day  they  had  dined  there 
upon  the  swan."  Miss  Le  Grand  "  had 
never  seen  in  him  any  greater  admiration 
of  good,  old  families,  than  such  as  was  fit 
and  proper  :  though,  alas !  too  rare."  Mrs. 
Lovelady  had  ^'  noticed,  again  and  again, 
Mr.  Dabley 's  politeness  to  his  daughters  :" 
^'  more  like  a  lover's  than  a  father's"  was 
her  perpetual  codicil.  One  and  all  ^^  would 
be  guided  by  him !  They  were  sure  that 
he  would  do  what  was  just !  They  owed 
him,  each  and  all,  too  much  personal  kind- 
ness, to  do  anything  which  might  add  to 
the  pain  so  exceUent  a  person  must  feel  at  his 
daughters'  disappointing  him  so  cruelly !"  I 
had  much  ado  to  Keep  my  Mrs.  Bell  still :  on 
the  plea,  that  the  less  she  said  in  answer  to 
all  tnis,  the  more  she  might  be  able  to  doy 
if  the  poor  runaways  wanted  her  help.  But 
no  one's  help  was  needed  or  asked  for. 
Not  long  after  the  breaking  out  of  these 
elopements,  Mr.  Dabley  sold  the  house  in 
Halcyon-row.  No  more  swan  dinners ;  no 
more  cheerful  bustle  on  board  days;  no 
more  goodly  exhibition  of  the  gold  and 
crimson  books  in  the  rich  mahogany  pew ! 
^^  Our  neighborhood,"  I  heard  it  said,  till  I 
was  sick,  ^^  would  never  eet  over  such  a 
loss !"  It  did  recover  itself,  nevertheless : 
in  what  manner,  I  may  possibly  tell  some 
future  day. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  moment,  tiiatAe 
operation  was  soon  effected,  and  the  Dab- 
leys  would  have  been  forgotten,  had  not  the 
fruits  of  i^mily  discipline  in  their  case 
been  somewhat  prominent.  The  poor, 
rash  creature  who  eloped  with  the  Skeleton 
Jacket,  had  put  the  whole  force  of  her  life 
into  that  one  act  of  breaking  prison : — 
having  no  strength,  and  neither  encourage- 
ment nor  assbtance to  raise  her  husbandto 
her  level,  she  sunk  to  his.  The  fellow,  find- 
ing that  to  marrv  a  Lady  without  a  rix- 
pence,  whose  father  woula  not  pay  a  pound 
or  raise  a  finger  towards  his  discharge,  was 
by  no  means  amusing  in  its  oonaequenees. 
very  soon  took  out  his  disappointment  ana 
discomfort,  in  the  Brute  fashion ;  and  be- 
gan to  maltreat  her.  She  had  diown  H^ 
ready,  that  when  refuse  was  the  qneali^m, 
she  eared  not  fbr  debasement ;  and  took 
the  worst,  vnlgarest  consolation.  Before  the 
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year  was  out,  she  was  dead  of  the  dram- 
bottle  !  The  end  of  Sarah  Dabley  is  not 
yet  come :  her  strong  romantic  and  artistic 
tendencies,  which,  denied  a  due  safety- 
valve,  led  her  to  carry  off  a  German  (pos- 
sibly from  the  vague  notion,  so  common 
among  women,  that  every  man  of  that  na- 
tion is  more  poetical  and  picturesque  than 
the  average  John  Bull)  ;  made  her  quit 
him,  so  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  conti- 
nent ;  so  soon  as  more  showy  temptations 
presented  themselves,  at  the  moment  when 
she  had  mastered  the  flattering  fact  that 
her  husband^s  resources  would  insure  her 
but  one  meal  a  day — not  a  Dabley  meal ! 
<-^and  as  many  gowns  in  the  year.  She  is 
now  upon  the  stage,  under  a  false  name : 
passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  from  protector 
to  protector,  as  the  saying  is !  She  has 
played  in  this  town,  and  my  Mrs.  Bell  de- 
clares that  there  was  hardly  a  house  in  the 
Row  where  the  front  parlor  shutters  wore 
not  closed  the  day  after  her  arrival :  for 
*^  what  should  we  do  " — asked   some  one 

Eathetically — "  were  that  creature  to  force 
er  way  in  r '  Her  exit  from  this  life  will  pos- 
sibly be  such  an  one  as  the  public  favorite 
described,  when,  to  some  one  remonstrating 
on  her  eztrava^nce,  and  adding,  *'  What 
do  you  think  wul  become  of  you  ?** — she 
answered,  coldly  lookine  up  in  his  face, — 
<<  Straw  and  the  hospital !" 

Theodore  Dabley  had  disappeared,  too  ; 
no  one  knows  wherefore  or  whither  ;  since 
Philip  has  studied  his  father's  book ;  an- 
swers no  questions,  and  has  a  way  with 
him  at  once  cordial  and  repulsive,  which 
makes  it  not  easy  to  ask  any.     He  lives  at 

,  and  has  married  a  young  delicate 

oreature.  They  have  a  boy  and  two  girls ; 
and  the  Dabley  Gaol  is  open  for  the  chil- 
dren of  another  generation. 

There  are  many  tender-hearted  people, 
who,  like  Goethe's  mother,  desire  not  to  be 
told  when  a  child  is  run  over  in  the  street, 
or  a  neighboring  gossip  is  burnt  to  death  ; 
or  some  ancestral  china  jar  is  broken  in  the 
lower  story.  And  these,  I  doubt  not,  will 
oonaider  me  as  an  old  Kill-joy ;  a  Death's- 
head  at  their  New  Year's  Day  dinner,  for 
"ripping  up"  such  "uncomfortable  sto- 
ries." There  are  many  people,  a^in,  of 
the  old  school ;  to  whom  "  the  right  di- 
vine "  of  Parents  is  as  solemn  and  sacred 
an  article  of  faith,  as  the  wickedness  of 
Papists,. or  the  Materialbm  of  men  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  would  fain  cry  "  HuskP*  with 
all  their  might :  first  dispute  my  facts ; 
06Kt|  declare  "that  nothing  would  lia?e 


made  those  young  people  different," — and 
lastly,  insist,  that  it  is  wicked  and  danger- 
ous to  dwell  upon  such  grievances,  in  the 
presence  of  a  generation  ready  enough,  al- 
ready, to  rebel ;  and  to  fling  off  the  yoke. 
"  Motives  "  and  **  intentions  "  are  always 
a  shabby  sort  of  excuse ;  one  not  suscepti- 
ble of  proof ;  so  I  won't  affront  the  selfish 
soft-hearted,  or  the  Promoters  of  the  Pa- 
rents' Masonic  Mystery,  by  thrusting  my 
"  ffood  meaning  "  into  their  faces.  But,  1 
will  ask  any  one  who  has  reached  middle 
age,  and  had  means  of  observation,  whether 
he  has  not  known  Dableys  of  some  kind  or 
other ;  whether  he  can  call  to  mind  no  lives 
wasted ;  no  characters  ground  to  pieces, 
by  the  pressure  of  whimsical  Tyranny  con- 
ceiving itself  Righteous  Authority  ?  I  will 
put  it  to  any  father  or  mother,  whether 
Truth  or  Falsehood  is  preferable  as  a  fire- 
side guest ; — ^how  far  the  idea  that  "  the 
young  must  suffer  because  they  suffered 
when  they  were  young,  themselves,"  ^a  curi- 
ous, tragi-comical  sort  of  vengeance ! )  may, 
or  may  not  be  mistaken  for  Siat  resolution 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  every  living 
creature,  which  implies  justice  and  consi- 
derateness  in  equal  proportioBS !  1  would 
bid  them  define  "  A  sense  of  duty  '* — in- 
quire what  part  of  themselves  they  would 
have  obeyed :  their  Reason  or  their  Folly; 
ascertain  what  importance  they  give  to 
their  own  sympathies  and  antipathies  as 
overruling  the  destinies  of  others ;  describe 
how  far  the  acquiescence  of  the  lip,  while 
Defiance  is  rankling  at  the  heart,  can  satisfy 
their  ideas  of  domestic  intercourse  among 
grown  people ;  to  what  degree  the  naked 
possession  of  power  can  content  a  virtuous 
man  or  woman.  Let  no  one  put  off  tiie 
matter  as  a  sophistry  ;  get  rid  of  it,  by  set- 
ting into  a  passion  with  "  an  old  meadUng 
fellow,  who  wants  to  make  mischief  betwixt 
parents  and  children."  It  is  no  scramble 
on  the  part  of  the  middle-aged,  to  be  re- 
paid for  what  they  have  un&rgone  in  the 
shape  of  struggle,  sorrow,  privation:  of 
Hope  long  deferred,  and  Talent  turned 
aside  from  its  natural  direction ;  but  a 
right  and  a  wrong  administration  of  the 
power  given  to  accountable  beings  in  trust 
for  others.  It  is  a  question  between  such 
selfish  rapacity  for  power  as  makes  tiie  In- 
quisitor, the  Slave-Driver,  the  Torturer — 
and  the  bodies  and  souls  of  those  to  whom 
we  have  given  life.  Waiving  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  most  stringent  thumb-screw 
and  strait-waistcoat  system  to  prodooe 
the  miserable  result  demanded — dtuttiiig 
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our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Dableys  (like  Lady 
Adelas)  be  they  ever  so  well  watohed,  or 
carefully  husbanded  for  market,  will  break 
bounds,  and  marry  red-coats — ^what  do  we 
mean  by  trying  to  set  the  Slave  free,  and  to 
civilize  the  Heathen  ;  by  sticking  camellias 
in  the  Murderer's  button-hole  :  and  moan- 
ing over  the  Miscreant  whose  fraudulent 
bankruptcy  has  thrown  the  aged  and  soli- 
tary of  a  country  village  into  cureless  pov- 
erty— if  we  make  of  o'ur  own  houses  a 
Plantation,  where  no  thought  or  fancy,  save 
the  master's,  may  be  reared — or  a  Wigwam, 
where  the  woman  who  weeps  or  wants  any 
extras  (her  task  done)  is  silenced  with  a 
dub — or  a  condemned  Ward,  from  which 
Innocence  (not  Guilt)  were  glad  to  escape, 


even  to  hard  labor  in  a  foreign  land ;  or  a 
Court  where  sits  an  Arch-Debtor,  more 
ruthless,  grasping,  and  self-sufficient,  than 
the  harshest  of  the  species  ever  seen  in 
Basinghall  Street  ? 

I  pray  you — whom  it  most  concerns- 
think  of  these  things,  ere  you  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  Dabley  discipline,  in  more  places 
than  Halcyon  Row ! — ere  you  permit 
"  ilftuf  "  to  stand  for  "  Bad  "  in  your  vo- 
cabulary—or ere  you  smoothe  the  matter 
over  to  your  consciences,  and  sinking  down 
into  quiescence — or  escaping  from  uneasi- 
ness in  a  panic,  not  altogether  of  conscious 
Virtue's  making, — decide  that  '^  such  tales 
ought  not  to  be  told  in  these  up-setting 
and  up-start  days !" 
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THE   POISONERS   OV   THE   PRESENT  CENTURY. 


We  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  lately 
of  Madame  de  Brinvilliers  and  the  poison- 
ers of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  there 
have  been  some  similar  cases  in  the  nine- 
teenth, quite  as  extraordinary,  though  much 
less  known.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable 
are  those  of  Frau  '  Gottfried,  Madame 
Ursinus,  and  Margareta  Zwanziger. 

It  is  true  that,  at  the  former  period, 
owing  to  the  facilities  furnished  by  La  Voi- 
sin,  there  was  a  panic  abroad  that  has  never 
since  been  revived.  No  man  in  France 
who  had  had  a  quarrel  with  his  wife,  or  who 
had  seen  her  smile  with  unusual  tenderness 
on  her  lover,  could  go  home  very  comforta- 
bly to  his  dinner,  whilst  he  was  aware  that 
there  existed  a  professional  agent  in  Paris, 
who,  for  a  moderate  fee,  would  drop  poison 
into  his  soup,  with  as  much  certainty  and 
as  little  remorse  as  his  cook  drops  salt 
into  it ;  and  doubtless,  many  a  woman 
who  was  neither  sufficiently  bold  nor  suffi- 
dently  depraved  to  have  administered  the 
mortal  draughts  herself  was  seduced  into 
crime  by  this  fatal  facility.  There  was  not, 
for  example,  a  more  contented  couple  in 
Paris  than  Monsieur  and  Madame  Brunet, 
till  Monsieur  B.,  unfortunately  captivated 
by  the  eloquent  music  of  Philibert's  flute, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  no  remuneration 
could  be  adequate  to  such  merit  bnt  the 


hand  of  his  own  daughter,  accompanied  by 
a  handsome  dowry.  Philibert  did  not  care 
much  for  the  young  lady,  whose  attractions 
seem  not  to  have  been  of  the  highest  order ; 
but  her  fortune  was  too  large  to  be  reject- 
ed, so  he  commenced  a  re^lar  course  of 
love,  whilst  the  enamored  Monsieur  Bra- 
net,  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  never 
ceased  singing  the  praises  of  his  future  son- 
in-law.  As  such  an  alliance  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of 
that  age,  Madame  Brunet  did  not  like  the 
match,  till  the  extraordinary  commenda- 
tions of  the  husband  opened  the  wife's  eyes 
to  the  merits  of  Monsieur  Philibert,  and  in- 
duced her  to  pay  a  visit  to  La  Voisin  for 
the  innocent  purpose  of  ascertaining  how 
soon  the  worthy  Monsieur  Brunet  might  be 
expected  to  exchange  the  troubles  of  this 
world  for  the  rewards  of  a  better.  La  Voi- 
sin said  nothing  that  could  alarm  the  most 
delicate  mind — she  only  smiled  significant- 
ly ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  Madame  Brunet 
was  a  buxom  widow  of  forty,  who  found  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  flute-player  that 
she  was  a  much  more  desirable  wife  tiian 
her  pale,  sickly  daughter,  who  was  easily 
disposed  of  in  a  cloister. 

Philibert  married  the  mother,  and  they 
lived  together  very  happily  for  several 
years,  and  might  possibly  nave  done  so  till 
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their  deaths,  had  not  Madame  Branet's 
name  been  unfortunately  found  on  La  Voi- 
sin's  books.  She  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
hanged.  Even  Philibert  was  suspected; 
and  his  friends  advised  him  to  fly  ^  but  re- 
lying on  his  good  conscience,  he  refused, 
and  after  an  investigation,  was  fully  acquit- 
ted of  any  participation  in,  or  knowledge  of, 
the  crime. 

The  executions  of  Madame  De  Brinvil- 
liers  and  La  Voisin  took  place  in  1676 ;  but 
the  rage  for  husband-killing  did  not  die 
with  them,  although  the  modes  adopted  for 
putting  these  obnoxious  individuals  out  of 
the  world  became  more  varied.  So  rife  was 
the  propensity,  however,  that  when  interest 
was  made  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  save 
the  life  of  the  beautiful  Madame  Tiquet,  in 
1699,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  interfered, 
representing  that  if  she  were  spared,  no  hus- 
band would  be  safe — such  was  the  univer- 
sal opinion  of  those  who  had  the  best  means 
of  judging'-the  confessors  of  the  police 
world  of  Paris. 

With  respect  to  Angelique  Carlier,  who 
married  Monsieur  Tiquet,  there  was  not, 
even  in  these  strange  times,  a  case  that 
oauseil  a  more  extraordinary  sensation.  Her 
beauty  and  accomplishments  were  so  re- 
markable, that  she  is  pronounced  in  the 
records  of  the  period  in  which  she  lived,  to 
have  been  ^'  a  masterpieoe  of  nature  ;''  but 
one  quality,  at  least,  she  must  have  wanted, 
and  that  is  common  sense  ;  for  she  appears 
to  have  been  induced  to  marry  Monsieur 
Tiquet  by  the  present  of  a  bouquet  of  dia- 
monds worth  15,000  francs.  She  was  very 
fond  of  pleasure,  and  she  conceived  that  a 
man  who  could  afford  to  make  such  a  mag- 
nificent dan  (PamouTj  must  necessarily  be 
very  rich. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  ;  like  Madame 
Lafarge,  Madame  Tiquet  was  disappointed. 
For  a  few  years,  however,  the  husband  tried 
to  keep  up  appearances,  and  to  conceal 
from  his  young  wife  the  real  state  of  his 
affairs  ;  but  when  she  discovered  the  truth, 
and  found  that  even  the  diamond  bouquet 
had  yet  to  be  paid  for,  her  previous  indif- 
ference was  quickly  converted  into  aversion. 
She  insisted  on  a  separation  de  hiensy  as  it 
is  called  in  France ;  and  he  avenged  him- 
self by  obtaining  from  the  court  an  order 
for  her  confinement,  on  the  plea  that  she 
was  carrying  on  a  criminal  mtimacy  with 
ihe  Chevalier  Mongeorge ;  but  when  he 
summoned  her  to  his  presence,  and  exhi- 
bited the  order  in  triumph,  she  snatched  it 
from  his  hand,  and  in  defiance  of  the  royal 


seal  it  bore,  flung  it  into  the  fire.  This 
was  a  declaration  of  war  on  both  sides,  and 
from  that  moment  she  determined  to 
release  herself  from  bonds  that  became 
daily  more  insupportable ;  whilst  he  con- 
firmed her  resolutipn  by  forbidding  Mon- 
george the  house,  and  keeping  the  keys  of 
the  gates  himself,  when  he  found  the  por- 
ter would  not  shut  them  against  his  wife's 
inamorato. 

These  tyrannical  proceedings,  as  they 
were  considered,  seemed  to  have  procurea 
her  very  general  sympathy  amongst  tiie 
ladies ;  for,  on  the  very  night  the  attack 
on  his  life  was  made, .  tha  Countess  de 
Semonville,  who  was  spending  the  evening 
with  Madame  Tiquet,  sat  till  a  late  hour, 
in  hopes  that  he  would  come  home  and  tto 
to  bed,  in  order  that  she  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  forcing  him  to  get  up  agun 
to  let  her  out. 

She  was  obliged  to  go  away,  however, 
without  enjoying  this  gratification;  and 
by  and  by,  when  he  did  come,  he  was  shot 
by  an  unseen  hand  near  his  own  door.  He 
would  have  been  killed  on  the  spot,  were  it 
not,  as  the  doctors  affirmed,  that  his  heart 
had  so  contracted  on  the  sudden  alarmi 
that  it  had  not  filled  its  usual  eq[>ace,  aad 
the  ball  had  just  missed  it.  He  was  car- 
ried into  the  house,  and  on  beiuff  asked  by 
the  police,  what  enemy  he  could  point  to 
as  most  likely  to  have  sought  his  life,  he 
answered  that  he  had  no  enemy  but  his 
wife.  An  investigation  was  set  on  foot,  of 
which  she  was  aware ;  but  she  asserted  her 
innocence,  and  refused  to  fly.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  visited  and  received  her  friendsi 
apparently  with  a  mind  quite  disengaged ; 
and  when  the  Countess  D'Aunoy  observed 
that  Monsieur  Tiquet  could  not  be  sore 
who  was  the  assassm,  she  answered,  that  if 
he  toere  sure,  he  would  take  care  not  to 
tell  it. 

'^  It  is  me  that  they  want  to  kill,^'  said 
she. 

She  received  numerous  wamipgs  and 
offers  of  assistance,  all  of  which  she  reject- 
ed ;  and  when  at  length  she  was  arrested 
nine  days  after  the  attempted  murder,  she 
displayed  a  haughty  composure  that,  oom* 
bined  with  the  insufficient  evidence  ihej 
had,  might  have  puzzled  the  authorities, 
had  not  a  certain  laquais  depiacty  called 
Auguste  Castclain,  voluntarily  come  for* 
ward,  and  confessed  that  three  years  before, 
he,  Moura,  the  porter,  and  several  others, 
had  been  engaged  by  Madame  Tiqoei  to 
murder  her  husband.    The  plot  failed  at 
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Hirnt  time ;  bat  with  this  indication  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  bringing  homo  the 
crime  to  Madame  Tiquet  and  Moura,  who 
were  both  condemned  to  die. 

Monsieur  Tiquet,  Bcarcely  recovered  from 
his  wounds,  proceeded  to  Versailles,  and, 
with  his  son  and  daughter,  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  beg  for  her  life, 
which  being,  at  the  instance  of  the  arch- 
bishop, refused,  he  proceeded  to  request  that 
he  might  be  appointed  heir  to  her  property 
— a  petition  which  seems  to  have  afforded 
much  diversion  to  the  lively  Parisians ;  and 
the  king  himself,  in  granting  it,  observed, 
that  the  second  petition  had  effaced  the 
merit  of  the  first. 

Since,  according  to  the  law  of  that  period, 
Madame  Tiquet's  property  was  liable  to 
confiscation,  we  cannot  altogether  see  the 
justice  of  the  stricture.  Monsieur  Tiquet 
was  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  after 
the  injuries  he  had  received,  was  very  fairly 
entitled  to  such  a  compensation. 

The  Chevalier  Morgeorge,  and  her  own 
family  also,  made  every  effort  to  obtain  the 
oommutation  of  her  sentence;  but  with 
equal  suooess.  On  being  asked  whether  the 
former  was  privy  to  her  guilty  intent,  she 
said,  "Not  for  the  world  would  I  have 
dared  to  hint  such  a  thing  to  him.  I  should 
have  lost  him  for  ever,  if  I  had  !" 

The  publication  and  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence were  appointed  to  take  place  on  the 
same  day  ;  and  when  she  was  conducted  to 
ihe  chamber  of  torture,  ignorant  of  what 
awaited  her,  she  inquired,  "  If  her  affair 
would  soon  be  decided  .^" 

"  Soon  enough,"  replied  the  jailer. 

And  here  a  strange  scene  ensued.  The 
Judge  who  had  read  her  sentence,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  she  should  lose  her 
head  on  the  scaffold|  after  first  undergoing 
the  rack,  in  order  to  force  her  to  a  confes- 
sion and  the  betrayal  of  her  accomplices, 
had  formerly  been  her  lover.  How- 
beit,  he  had  his  duty  to  perform,  and  bid- 
ding her  place  herself  on  her  knees  before 
him,  he  fulfilled  it.  Proceeding  afterwards, 
as  was  then  the  custom,  to  pronounce  an 
exhortation,  wherein  he  contrasted,  in  the 
most  pathetic  terms,  her  former  with  her 
present  condition — ^*'  She  who  was  once  the 
idol  of  the  world  around  her,  blessed  with 
beauty,  youth,  talents,  rank,  and  affluence ; 
now  a  criminal  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold !" 
— he  entreated  her  to  spend  in  repentance 
the  short  time  that  remained  to  her,  and  by 
an  ample  confession,  to  relieve  him  from 
tke  pam  of  seeing  her  pkoed  on  the  raek. 
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But  he  was  mistaken  if  he  thought  to 
mov6  that  iron  heart.  Cold,  motionless, 
with  an  unshaken  voice,  and  without  even 
changing  color,  she  answered  him — "  You 
are  right.  The  past  and  the  present  are 
strangely  different;  for  then  you  were  at 
my  feet,  now  I  am  at  yours !  But  I  have 
done  with  such  recollections.  So  far  from 
fearing,  I  desire  the  moment  that  is  to  ter- 
minate my  wretched  life,  and  release  me 
from  my  misfortunes.  I  hope  to  meet  mj 
death  with  as  much  firmness  as  I  have  lis* 
tened  to  its  announcement ;  and  be  assured 
that  neither  fear  nor  pain  shall  induce  me 
to  confess  myself  guilty  of  a  crime  which  I 
have  never  committed." 

The  rack,  however,  soon  forced  her  to 
break  this  resolution ;  she  oonfesbed  her 
own  guilt,  and  that  of  Moura,  but,  as  we 
have  said  above,  exonerated  Mongeorge. 

Never,  before  or  since,  did  any  execn* 
tion  in  Paris,  unless  it  were  that  of  the 
Royal  family  of  France,  excite  so  extraor- 
dinaiT  an  interest.  Persons  even  of  rank 
and  distinction  rushed  from  all  quarters  in** 
to  the  city;  and  every  window  on  the  waj 
she  was  to  pass,  and  in  the  Place  de  Gieve, 
were  let  at  high  prices,  and  crowded  wiA 
spectators. 

She  declared  herself  penitent  to  her  con- 
fessor, begged  pardon  of  Moura,  who  sat  in 
the  same  carriage  with  her ;  sent  her  ten- 
der remembrances  to  her  children,  and  a 
prayer  to  her  husband,  that  he  would  che- 
rish them  and  forgive  her. 

She  died  with  an  unshaken  courage  and 
self-possession  that  enchanted  the  Parisians. 
Mounting  the  scaffold  wi^h  a  light  step, 
contemplating  the  multitude  with  unmoved 
composure,  and  baring  her  fair  neck  with 
as  much  alacrity  as  if  it  were  to  welcome  a 
carcanet  of  jewels  rather  than  an  axe. 

The  executioner  vras  so  amazed  and  con- 
founded by  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  head 
he  was  about  to  sever,  that  he  was  rendered 
incapable  of  his  office,  and  put  her  to  much 
needless  pain.  Even  after  death,  the  fea- 
tures remained  unchanged ;  and  although 
she  was  in  her  42d  year  at  the  period  of  her 
execution,  many  people  affirmed  that  she 
was  more  beautiful  in  death  than  she  had 
been  in  life. 

Her  husband  buried  her  with  mudi  honor ; 
the  Chevalier  de  Mongeorge,  who,  quite  in- 
consolable, had  wandered  about  the  park  at 
Versailles  during  the  sad  ceremony,  quitted 
France,  and  travelled  for  several  months.; 
the  Parisian  ladies  sighed  over  the  fair  vic- 
tim, smiled  with  contempt  at  the  name  oi 
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Monsieur  Tiquet,  and  pitjring  the  faithful 
lover,  ''  wished  that  heaven  had  made' them 
such  a  man !" 

Such  were  the  morals  of  France  in  1699. 
A  century  later,  when  Donna   Maria   de 
Mendieta  contrived  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, under  somewhat  similar  circumstan- 
oes,  in  Madrid,  the  crime  was  pronounced 
to  be  without  a  parallel ;  and  the  horror 
and    amazement    the  event  awakened  in 
Spain,  was  in  proportion  to  its  strangeness. 
Her  love,  Don  Santiago  San  Juan,  did  the 
deed,  at  her  instigation^  when  the  unfortu- 
nate victim,  who  appears  to  have  been  both 
an  amiable  man  and  an  indulgent  hus- 
band, was  lying  sick  in  bed;  whilst  she 
made  a  diversion  in  another  part  of  the 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the 
attention  of  her  servants.  Santiago  escaped, 
whilst  she  was  arrested  on  suspicion,  and 
thrown  into  prison. 

That  she  had  not  committed  the  murder 
irith  her  own  hand,  was  certain ;  to  that 
iMt  her  whole  household  could  testify ; 
and  at  the  time  it  occurred  Santiago  was 
lupposed  to  be  absent  from  Madrid.  He 
Jubd  some  weeks  before  taken  leave  of  Men- 
dieta and  his  wife,  and  was  believed  by 
everybody  but  her  to'  be  gone.  He  had, 
however,  passed  the  interval  in  moving 
from  one  hotel  to  another,  under  feigned 
names,  waiting  for  the  signal  she  had  pro- 
mised to  send  him. 

^  He  was  suspected,  but  no  trace  could  be 
•found,  till  she  herself  involuntarily  betrayed 
him,  by  a  letter  she  wrote  from  prison, 
addressed  to  ^'  Don^Thaddeo  Santisa,  Ma- 
drid." 

It  was  at  that  period  the  custom  in  Spain, 
on  the  arrival  or  the  post,  to  hang  out  a 
list  of  all  letters,  the  addresses  of  which 
were  not  sufficiently  explicit.  Santiago 
saw  the  letter,  and  by  awing  for  it,  threw 
himself  into  the  coils  that  were  spread  for 
him. 

They  were  both  condemned  to  die  by  the 
Oarotta — ^that  is  to  be  strangled  by  a  cord ; 
^d  the  execution  drew  spectators  from  all 
parts  of  Spain.  They  left  direction  that  a 
great  many  masses  might  be  said  for  the  re- 
pose of  their  souls ;  and  it  was  observed  that 
Donna  Maria  ate  and  slept  well  till  the  last 
— indeed  so  well,  that  her  counsel  ventured 
to  make  use  of  the  eiroumstance  in  her  de- 
fence ;  maintaining  that  such  good  appetite 
and  peaceful  rest  were  eertain  signs  of  in- 
nooenoe.  But  the  full  eonfession  of  both 
criminals  dimporod  the  assertion,  and  justi- 
iMtUhir. 


About  tiie  .same  period  a  case  of  husband- 
killing  occurred  in  Hamburgh,  which  is  al- 
most unique  in  its  details. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  February^ 
1786,  two  laborers  found,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Hamburgh  and  Lubeck,  a  large  pack- 
age, wrapt  in  matting,  which  they  imagined 
must  have  fallen  from  some  of  the  carriers' 
carts,  which  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  that 
way.  They  lifted  it  up,  and  conveyed  it  to 
the  nearest  house,  where,  whether  from 
curiosity  or  suspicion  does  not  appear,  it  waa 
opened ;  and  in  it,  to  the  amasement  and 
horror  of  the  bystanders,  was  found  a  human 
body,  without  head,  arms,  or  hands. 

As  the  authorities,  on  being  infonned  of 
the  circumstances,  refused  to  interfere,  and 
as  nobody  could  be  found  who  would  open 
their  doors  to  so  frightful  a  guest,  although 
the  laborers  for  some  time  bore  their 
hideous  burden  from  house  to  house  to  seek 
a  resting  place  for  it,  the  first  finders 
thought  it  better  to  carry  it  back,  and  leave 
it  where  they  had  discovered  it. 

This  event  occurred  oa  Friday,  the  24th, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  as  the 
post  wagon,  from  Lubeck^  was  passing  the 
spot,  the  attention  of  the  postilions  was  at- 
tracted by  the  horses  shying  at  a  bundle 
lying  on  the  road,  which,  on  examination, 
proved  to  contain  two  hands  and  a  human 
head,  wrapt  in  a  handkerchief;  and  a  little 
way  further  they  came  upon  tiie  body  whioh 
the  laborers  had  left  there. 

This  affair  now  became  public;  the 
authorities  stept  forward ;  announcements  of 
the  fact  were  inserted  in  the  public  journals, 
and  investigations  set  on  foot  for  the  disco- 
very of  the  murderer. 

The  body  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  man 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  in  good  health; 
and  from  the  articles  of  dress  he  wore,  in  a 
respectable  condition  of  life.  The  sack 
which  contained  it  was  marked  P.  R.  W., 
and  the  shirt,  which  was  of  rather  fine  linen, 
bore  the  letters  J.  M.  H.— Inclosing  the 
body  within  the  sack,  was  a  well-stuffed 
pillow. 

The  first  link  found  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence was,  that  on  the  same  24th  of  Febra- 
arv,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
laborers  had  observed  a  carriage  drawn  by 
four  black  horses,  with  a  coachman  and  poe* 
tilion,  standing  in  frt>nt  of  the  new  inn,  at 
a  spot  called  the  Fleishgaffel ;  whether  any- 
body was  within  it  they  oould  not  say. 
It  started  on  the  Lubedc  road  whikt  they 
were  near,  the  hones  going  at  sack  a  con- 
siderable paoo,  that  inion  it  reaohed  the 
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Hogenberg,  where  the  road  is  steep,  they 
lost  sight  of  it.  It  was  exactly  at  the  spot 
they  afterwards  found  the  body.  Later  in 
4he  day,  they  observed  the  same  carriage 
pass  through  Lutzen,  on  the  way  back  to 
Hamburgh. 

When  the  news  reaehed  the  latter  city,  a 
suspieion  arose,  partly  founded  on  the  let- 
ters P.  R.  W.  observed  on  the  sack,  that 
the  murdered  person  was  a  certain  tobacco 
merchant,  called  Wachtler,  whb,  according 
to  his  wife's  report,  had  left  home  for  a  jour- 
ney, on  Wednesday,  the  22d.  It  was  re- 
marked, however,  that  nobody  whatever  had 
either  seen  him  depart,  or  was  aware  of  his 
intention  to  do  so ;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  the  husband  and  wife  frequently  had 
disa^eements. 

The  suspicions  were  considerably  aug- 
mented when,  on  the  20th,  a  person  called 
Hennigs,  who  let  out  horses  and  carriages 
by  the  job,  came  forward  to  say,  that  he 
had  been  applied  to  by  Frau  Wachtler, 
whose  neighbor  he  was,  and  with  whom  he 
was  well  acquainted,  to  convey  her  as  far  as 
Lubeck,  where  she  expected  to  meet  her 
husband.  She  was  extremely  urgent  with 
him  to  set  out  on  Thursday  evening ;  but 
he  had  refused  to  travel  by  night,  on  ac- 
count of  the  time  of  year ;  and  they  had 
agreed  to  start  on  the  Friday.  She  was  so 
impatient  to  depart,  that  even  before  that 
hour  arrived,  she  sent  a  messenger  to  hasten 
him.  As  she  had  mentioned  that  she  should 
have  rather  a  cumbersoifle  packet  to  carry 
with  her,  he  had  recommended  that  she 
should  allow  him  to  fetch  it  and  arrange  it 
on  the  carriage  beforehand  ;  but  she  said 
it  was  not  necessary ;  she  would  see  to  that 
herself.  Even  in  the  morning  he  had  not 
seen  the  package,  for  it  was  carried  out 
whilst  he  was  up  stairs  taking  a  cup  of  coffee 
by  her  invitation. 

When  they  reached  the  Hogenberg,  Frau 
Wachtler  called  to  stop  him,  and  saying  she 
felt  poorly,  she  requested  him  and  the 
driver  to  walk  forwards  a  little  way,  taking 
the  child  who  accompanied  her  with  them. 
They  did  so ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
joined the  carriage,  and  found  the  lady 
apparently  quite  recovered,  and  already 
preparing  to  lead  the  horses  forwards. 

When  they  had  proceeded  a  little  further, 
the  same  thing  recurred ;  she  complained 
again  of  illness,  and  requested  Hennigs  to 
return  to  Hamburgh,  as  she  found  herself 
unable  to  go  forward.  He  complied  ;  hav- 
ing first  proceeded  as  far  as  Sohoneberg,  for 
th»  purpose  of  buting  his  horns.    They 


had  reached  Hamburgh  on  the  same  even- 
ing. He  had  no  suspicion  of  an3rthing 
wrong  at  the  time  ;  but  on  hearing  that  a 
body  had  been  found  exactly  on  the  spot 
where  the  lady  had  descended  from  the 
carriage,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  come 
forward. 

Upon  this  disclosure,  persons  acquainted 
with  Wachtler  were  ordered  to  visit  Lubeck, 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  remains. 
Their  report  confirmed  the  worst  surmises ; 
the  murdered  person  was,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  tobacco  merchant ! 

It  seems  strange,  that  on  such  presumptive 
evidence  as  this,  Frau  Wachtler  shoula  not 
have  been  arrested  ;  however,  she  was  not. 
They  only  placed  a  guard  before  her  house, 
to  prevent  her  from  communicating  with 
persons  ft^m  without ;  whilst  crowds  of 
excited  and  curious  people  assembled  before 
her  door,  gratuitously  performing  the  same 
office. 

A  variety  of  circumstapoes  now  came  to 
light  that  strongly  tended  to  inculpate  her. 
As  the  house  was  very  small,  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  that  Wsichtler  could  have 
left  it,  as  she  asserted,  at  three  aMock  in 
the  morning,  unheard  by  the  servants  ;  nor 
could  she  assign  any  reasonable  motive  for 
his  going  at  all.  He  had  taken  neither 
trunk  nor  portmanteau ;  and  his  boots, 
knee-buckles,  straps,  and  a  black  kerchief 
he  wore  round  his  throat,  were  left  behind. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  22d,  she  had 
sent  for  a  laundress,  called  Newmann,  and 
given  her  a  blood-stained  bed  to  wash,  with 
a  strict  injunction  to  bring  it  back  clean 
on  the  following  Saturday.  Newmann  said 
that  she  found  Frau  Wachtler  ^^  sitting  on 
her  husband's  bed,  as  white  as  a  corpse." 
And  when  the  laundress  left  her,  she  shut 
herself  up  in  the  chamber,  having  first 
ordered  a  large  pitcher  of  water  to  be 
brought  to  the  door ;  which  pitcher  was 
afterwards  found  empty. 

An  idea  prevailed  at  first  that  the  ser- 
vants had  been  privy  to,  if  not  oonoerned 
in,  the  murder ;  but  investigation  proved 
this  suspicion  to  be  groundless.  The  re- 
port of  the  matter,  as  far  as  they  knew, 
tended  also  to  exonerate  a  young  hair^ 
dresser,  for  whom  Frau  WUchtier  seems  to 
have  entertained  an  undue  partiality ;  and 
who  was  a  subject  of  frequent  altercations 
between  the  unfortunate  couple. 

The  servants  deposed  that  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  murder,  a  dispute  on  this 
subject  had  arisen,  in  which  the  husband 
threatened  to  be  revenged  on  die  objeei  of 
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his  jealousy  ;  and  that  he  had  gone  to  his 
room,  brandishing  the  kitchen  hatchet, 
which  he  declared  was  to  be  the  instrument 
of  his  vengeance ;  and  that  the  Frau 
Wachtler  had  desired  them  to  hide  it  under 
the  child's  bed,  that  it  might  be  out  of  her 
husband^s  way,  as  she  feared  for  her  life. 

About  half-past  two,  Frau  Wachtler 
awoke  the  servants,  and  ordered  coffee  to 
be  immediately  prepared  for  her  husband, 
who  was  about  to  start  on  a  journey.  The 
oook  went  below  to  get  it  ready  ;  but  she 
desired  the  waiting-maid  to  stay  beside 
her ;  and  when  it  was  brought  up  they 
drank  it  together,  the  wife  sitting  the  while 
on  the  side  of  her  husband's  bed,  and  looking 
very  pale.  She  said  she  had  been  disturbed 
and  had  no  sleep  on  account  of  her  husband's 
early  departure.  The  bed-dothes  were 
drawn  up,  and  the  servants  supposed  their 
master  to  be  there  asleep ;  but  after  a  short 
time,  as  he  did  not  stir,  they  inquired  for 
him,  and  were  told  that  he  had  just  stcpt 
to  a  neighbor's  to  see  to  the  packing  of 
some  wares  he  intended  to  take  away  wi^ 
him,  and  would  be  back  immediately.  She 
asserted  in  her  own  defence  that  be  did 
return  while  the  servants  were  below ;  how- 
ever they  did  not  see  him ;  and  it  appears 
dearly,  that  whilst  she  was  sitting  on  the 
side  of  the  bed  drinking  coffee  with  her 
maid,  and  talking,  as  they  said,  of  different 
matters,  the  murdered  man  was  Iving  under 
the  bed-clothes — a  ^cene  altogether  worthy 
of  a  Frendi  melo-drama. 

It  was  after  this  that  she  sent  for  the 
laundress,  and  then  shut  herself  up  for  some 
hours.  When  the  servants  were  again  ad- 
mitted to  her  roem,  she  appeared  to  have 
been  washing  linen :  the  water  was  red,  and 
there  were  some  stains  of  blood  on  the 
floor.  One  of  these  seemed  to  point  to  a 
neighboring  room,  and  the  cook,  whose  cu- 
riosity was  somewhat  aroused,  went  there. 
She  saw  three  sacks  standing  together ;  two 
contained  foul  linen,  but  in  the  middle  one 
she  thought  she  felt  a  human  head.  Hor- 
ror-stru&  she  left  the  room,  but  she  could 
not  resist  the  feeling  that  urged  her  to  re- 
turn, and  now  she  was  sure  of  it ;  she  felt 
not  only  the  head,  but  the  knees  and 
calves  of  the  leg. 

Overcome  with  terror  she  ivnshed  out  of  the 
room,  and  went  below  to  tthe  kitchen,  where 
her  mistress  presently  came,  and  forbade 
anybody  to  enter  that  particular  chamber, 
^^  aa  there  were  some  trifles  there  that  she 
did  not  wish  disturbed."  When  she  was 
gone,  the  «o<^  however,  erept  op  stairs 


as^ain :  but  now  the  door  was  fastened. 
The  woman  said  in  her  evidence  that  it 
occurred  to  her  that  it  must  be  her  master  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  she  had  thonirht  it 
impossible  that  her  mistress  could  have 
contrived  and  executed  such  a  deed  alone. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  was 
customary  to  light  a  fire  in  the  low  myste- 
rious chamber ;  and  when  that  hour  arrive^ 
the  cook  inquired  if  she  might  enter  it  for 
that  purpose.  Her  mistress  bade  hor  go, 
and  she  now  found  it  open  ;  but  where  the 
sack  had  stood  she  saw  a  large  piece  of 
wood  that  belonged  to  Wachtler ;  the  floor 
was  wet,  and  appeared  to  have  been  latdy 
washed. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day  Frau  Wacht- 
ler pretended  to  be  expecting  her  husband's 
return ;  and  seeing  the  hair-dresser  pass 
beneath  the  window,  she  called  him  in  and 
told  him  Wachtler  would  be  back  presently, 
and  talked  to  him  for  half  an  hour  without 
betraying  the  elightest  confusion.  In  iht 
evening  she  gave  up  all  expectation  of  see* 
ing  her  husband  that  day.  She  said  h*^  had 
doubtless  gone  on  to  Lubeck,  and  she  desir- 
ed the  waiting-maid  to  bid  her  mother 
come  and  pass  the  night  with  her— a  sig- 
nificant drcumstanoe.  However  lon^  her 
husband  had  been  absent,  she  had  never 
made  such  a  request  before.  Her  guilty 
conscience  feared  the  night. 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  Tues- 
day, she  made  arrangements  with  Hen- 
nigs  about  the  *  journey,  and  invited 
Sheely,  the  hair-dresser,  to  accompany 
her,  which  he  declined.  She  also  employ* 
ed  a  porter  to  pack  up  a  variety  of  wares> 
which  she  said  she  was  going  to  carry  to 
her  husband.  In  the  middle  of  tho  night 
the  old  woman,  who  still  slept  with  her, 
expressed  some  apprehension  with  respeel 
to  the  safety  of  Herr  Wachtler.  Not  thai 
she  suspected  him  to  have  been  murdered ; 
but  she  represented  to  the  lady  that  she 
should  not  have  allowed  him  to  leave  home 
after  so  serious  a  disagreement  as  they  had 
had  on  Tuesday  evening ;  ''  who  conld  tell 
but  he  might  make  away  with  himself?'* 
But  Frau  Wachtler  bade  her  fear  nothing  ; 
'^  she  knew  him  better  !" 

When  the  carriage  arrived  on  Friday 
morning,  she  invited  Hennigs  and  the 
postilion  to  come  up  stairs  to  drink  coffee; 
at  the  same  time  bidding  the  servant  ta 
remain  above  with  the  children.  Daring 
this  interval  it  was,  that  with  the  porter^ 
assistance,  the  mysterious  sack,  now  sewtd 
in  mattingi  was  oacried  belowy  nnd  pUo«d 
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in  the  oarriage,  ^'  leaning  against  the  oppo- 
site door."  Then  all  being  ready  she  took 
her  youngest  daughter  by  the  hand  ;  they 
stept  in,  Hennigs  mounted  the  box,  and 
they  drove  away. 

There  was  one  more  witness  against  her — 
this  very  daughter,  a  child  of  seven  years 
old.  She  was  accustomed  to  sleep  with  her 
father  ;  and  she  related  that  on  the  night 
in  question,  just  as  the  clock  was  striking 
two,  her  mother  had  lifted  her  out  of  the 
fathcr^s  bed,  and  had  placed  her  in  the 
other,  with  her  brothers.  The  suddenness 
of  the  action  seems  thoroughly  to  have 
awakened  the  child,  for  although  she  was 
bade  go  to  sleep  again  directly,  she  found 
it  impossible  to  do  so :  and  as  she  lay 
feigning  sleep  to  satisfy  her  mother,  she 
observed  her  leave  the  room,  and  presently 
return  with  a  hatchet,  with  which  she 
struck  the  father  ;  "  Father  stirred  a  little  : 
and  there  was  blood  upon  the  sheet.  Thea 
mother  sat  down  on  father's  b^d  and  drew  the 
clothes  up  over  him,  and  1  went  to  sleep." 

At  a  second  examination,  this  little  girl 
laid  that  the  young  hair-dresser  had  been 
present,  and  assisted  at  the  murder ;  and 
that  8he  had  also  witnessed  the  dismember- 
ing oi  the  body.  The  barber's  alibi,  how- 
ever, was  clearly  proved,  although  the 
other  particulars  of  her  relation  were  cor- 
rect ;  for  Fran  Wachtkr  made  a  full  confes- 
sion before  she  died  ;  which,  strange  to 
say,  was  not  till  three  years  after  the  mur- 
der, so  long  did  the  trial  continue  in  spite 
of  her  evident  guilt.  In  the  course  of  it, 
she  accused  a  dyer  called  KQhn  of  having 
eommitted  the  crime,  at  her  instigation. 
Knhn  had  no  great  difficulty  in  proving  his  in- 
nooence;  but  he  said  that  although  he  had  not 
done  it  himself,  and  indeed  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  Frau  W^achtler,  that  he  never- 
theless knew  very  well  who  had  done  it ;  it 
was  a  person  called  Jauch^;  a  manu- 
facturer of  varnish.  Yet  was  Jauch^  as 
innocent  as  his  accuser ;  the  grounds  of  his 
impeachment  were,  that  a  voice  from  heaven 
had  informed  him  of  Jauohe's  guilt,  whilst 
he  was  in  prison ;  and  that  though  very 
poor  before,  Jauch^  had  exhibited  symp- 
toms of  affluence  since  the  tobacco  mer- 
chant's death. 

Frau  Wachtler  was  executed  on  the  14th 
of  December,  1788,  after  having  been  seve- 
ral times  submitted  to  the  torture ;  a  system 
which  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  exist- 
ing in  Hamburgh  at  so  late  a  period. 
Though  pain  extorted  various  contradio- 
tory  confessions  from  her,  she  only  avowed 


the  truth  on  the  day  of  her  death ;  and 
then  upon  conditions  that  it  should  not  be 
disclosed  while  she  was  alive.  She  said  that' 
she  had  committed  the  murder  herself  with- 
out any  assistance,  and  that  the  act  had  been 
prompted  by  revenge  against  her  husband  for 
having  affronted  her  in  presence  of  others. 

How  this  extraordinary  and  wretched  wo- 
man died,  the  records  do  not  inform  us ; 
but  during  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
she  frequently  boasted  of  her  invincible 
character ;  and  indeed,  except  the  fear  that 
caused  her  to  send  for  the  old  woman  to 
sleep  with  her,  and  which  on  some  following 
nights  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  make  her  re- 
quest her  maids  not  only  to  bring  their  beds 
into  her  chamber,  but  to  watch  by  her  whilst 
she  slept,  she  seems  scarcely  to  have  exhi- 
bited any  characteristic  of  humanity.  She 
deliberately  murdered  and  dismembered 
her  husband  in  the  presence  of  her  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  who  might  or  might  not  be  asleep — one 
of  them,  ap  it  was  proved,  was  awake  ;  she 
drank  coffee  with  half  a  dozen  people,  her 
maids,  Schults,  GrQner,  the  schoolmaster, 
&c.,  seated  on  the  bed  where  lay  her  victim, 
covered  by  the  bed-clothes.  She  conversed 
cheerfully  on  the  road  to  Lubeck,  in  spite 
of  her  fearful  travelling  companion,  and  ate 
heartily  where  they  stopped  to  bait,  of  pro- 
visions which  had  been  placed  in  the  carriage 
under  the  mysterious  package  ! 

How  her  physical  strength  sufficed  to 
make  such  arrangements  and  contrivances 
for  concealment,  in  the  course  of  the  fatal 
morning  after  the  /nurder,  without  any  as- 
sistance, was  so  great  a  matt^  of  wonder 
at  the  time,  that  it  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  protracted  trial.  The  authorities  could 
not  for  a  long  time  be  convinced  that  she 
had  neither  aiders  nor  abettors. 

But  to  return  to  the  poisoners  of  the 
present  century. 

Madame  Ursinus  was  a  woman  of  rank, 
the  widow  of  a  man  who  held  a  distinguish- 
ed office  under  government ;  and  who  from 
her  own  personal  endowments,  as  well  as 
her  fortune  and  condition,  lived  beloved, 
admired,  and  respected,  in  the  first  circles 
of  Berlin.  Her  manners  were  peculiarly 
fascinating  and  endearing,  her  reputation 
was  unblemished,  and  her  universal  charitv 
and  benevolence  caused  her  to  be  as  mucm 
beloved  by  the  poor,  as  she  was  respected 
by  the  rich. 

Her  husband,  the  privy  councillor  Ursi- 
nus, had  died  in  the  year  1800,  and  the 
usual  period  of  mourning  and  retirement 
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haying  expired,  the  lady  had  opened  her 
doors  again  to  her  friends,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  company. 
On  the  5th  of  March,  1803,  there  was  an 
assembly  at  her  house,  and  she  was  sitting 
at  the  whist  table,  when  one  of  her  footmen 
entered  with  evident  signs  of  terror  in  his 
countenance,  saying  that  several  officers  of 
police  were  in  the  antechamber,  and  de- 
sired to  speak  with  her.  Madame  Ursinus 
rose  from  her  seat  without  betraying  the 
smallest  agitation,  gracefully  apologised  to 
her  friends  for  the  interruption,  and  quitted 
the  room  with  the  remark  that  it  must  be 
some  mistake,  and  she  would  just  speak  to 
the  officers  and  return  immediately. 

But  she  came  not — the  brilliant  company 
sat  still  with  their  cards  in  their  hands — 
several  minutes  elapsed — a  quarter  of  an 
hour — still  no  Madame  Ursinus.  They 
looked  at  each  other — ^what  could  it  mean  } 
Presently  a  liveried  servant,  with  his  face 
pale  as  ashes,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  a 
whisper  ran  around  the  room,  thi^  Madame 
Ursinus  had  been  arrested,  for  administer- 
ing poison  to  one  of  her  servants,  and  had 
been  carried  to  prison.  If  a  volcano  had 
suddenly  arisen  and  spouted  flames  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  it  could  not  have  creat- 
ed ^eater  amazement.  The  excitement 
was  indescribable. 

The  earli^est  particulars  that  reached  the 
public  were  as  follows : — 

One  of  her  servants,  called  Benjamin 
Klein,  who  apparently  acted  as  butler,  had 
complained  some  time  in  the  month  of 
February,  of  being  unwell ;  and  Madame 
Ursinus  had  recommended  him  to  take 
some  broth,  which  she  herself  administered. 
Instead  of  being  the  better  for  it,  he  found 
himself  worse  ;  and  on  the  28th,  she  gave 
him  some  raisins,  which  were  to  act  as  an 
emetic.  He  became,  in  fact,  very  sick ; 
and  suffered  such  extreme  pain,  that  he  said 
he  thought  he  must  vomit  more  before  he 
should  be  relieved.  She  then  gave  him 
some  rice  milk,  and  finally,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  some  plums  ;  but  these  last,  instead 
of  eating,  he  carried  to  an  apothecary,  who 
found  them  stuffed  with  arsenic.  The  man 
ffrew  worse  and  worse ;  and  the  physician 
declared  his  sufferings  were  the  effect  of 
poison ;  upon  this  Madame  Ursinus  was  ar- 
rested. 

These  rumors  were  soon  followed  by 
others.  It  was  remembered  that  a  certain 
Dutch  officer,  named  Ragay,  to  whom  Ma- 
dame Ursinus  had  been  much  attached,  had 
died  of  a  strange  and  lingering  disease ; 


that  the  privy  councillor,  her  husband,  had 
been  seized  with  a  violent  vomiting  ip  the 
night,  during  which  time  no  one  had  at- 
tended jdm  out  herself;  and  that  he  had 
died,  on  the  following  morning,  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  his  medical  attendants  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  a  maiden  aunt  of  tiie 
lady^s  had  died  in  a  somewhat  like  manner, 
in  the  year  1801.  It  was  asserted,  that 
she  had  poisoned  them  all ;  and  the  bodies 
of  the  two  latter  were  disinterred  and  ex- 
amined. With  respect  to  the  husband,  no- 
thing could  be  made  oat ;  but  the  presump- 
tion that  she  had  poisoned  the  aunt  was 
very  strong,  both  from  the  state  of  the  in- 
testines, and  the  clearly  established  fact 
that  she  had  arsenic  in  her  possession 
whilst  she  was  with  the  deceased  in  her  last 
illness.  As  for  Ragay,  the  doctors  ^o 
had  attended  him  said  that  he  had  died  of 
consumption.  Certain  it  was,  however, 
that  for  years  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  a  provision  of  poison  about  wita 
her.  She  declared  on  her  trial,  that  she 
kept  it  with  the  intention  of  destroying 
her  own  life ;  and  that  she  had  poisoned 
Klein  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  effects  of  arsenic,  and  ascer- 
taining the  requisite  dose  ;  but  nobody  had 
ever  seen  any  symptoms  of  her  entertaining 
such  a  design. 

The  servant  Klein  did  not  die,  but  after 
much  suffering  recovered,  and  lived  for 
twenty-eight  years  on  a  pension  assigned  to 
him  out  of  the  property  of  his  mistress.  In 
reference  to  this,  people  used  to  point  him 
out  to  strangers  as  '*  the  man  who  lived  by 
poison."  Neither,  however  much  appear- 
ances were  against  her,  could  Madame 
Ursinus  be  convicted  of  the  two  first  crimes 
laid  to  that  charge ;  but  she  was  found 
guilty  of  poisoning  her  Isunt,  and  for  that 
and  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Klein,  she 
was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
She  was  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Glati, 
where  she  was  allowed  a  well-furnished 
room,  with  a  great  many  conveniences,  and 
a  female  companion  to  cheer  her  solitude. 
She  was  also  visited  by  a  vast  number  of 
strangers,  whom  she  vory  willingly  receiv- 
ed ;  and  if  they  were  influential  persons  she 
never  failed  to  solicit  their  interference  in 
her  favor.  She  wore  satins  and  fine  linen : 
and  seems,  in  consideration  of  her  rank  and 
connexions,  to  have  been  treated  with  a 
degree  of  indulgence  she  little  deserved. 
She  lived  in  this  confinement  for  thirty 
years ;  and  then,  being  seventy  years  of 
age,  die  reoeived  some  forUier  mitigation 
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of  her  penalty ;  being  permitted  to  liye 
freely  within  certain  precincts  of  the  city. 
Here  she  received  company,  and  was  visit- 
ed, not  only  by  foreigners,  but  by  her  own 
country  people ;  and  it  is  related  that  a 
lady,  at  one  of  her  evening  parties,  having 
evinced  some  uneasiness  at  seeing  grains  of 
a  white  substance  sprinkled  over  a  salad 
she  was  about  to  eat,  Madame  Ursinus  said 
sarcastically,  ^'  Don't  be  afraid  ;  it's  not 
arsenic." 

Indeed,  on  the  very  day  she  was  set 
free,  she  invited  a  party  to  take  coffee  with 
her  ;  and  the  next  morning  it  was  current- 
ly reported  that  every  one  of  the  company 
had  been  poisoned.  Very  ill  they  were  ; 
but  the  cause  of  their  indisposition  proved 
to  be  the  waggery  of  some  thoughtless  per- 
son, who,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a 
fright,  had  contrived  to  mix  some  drugs 
with  the  coffee. 

Madame  Ursinus  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  at  length  died  in  the  year  1836,  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity.  Five  carriages,  full  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  followed  the 
hearse  that  bore  her  to  her  last  home  ;  the 
churchyard  could  not  contain  the  crowds 
that  assembled  to  witness  the  interment ; 
twelve  poor  orphans  sang  hymns  of  grati- 
tude over  her  grave ;  and  friendly  hands 
strewed  the  earth  that  covered  her  with 
flowers.  Yet,  Madame  Ursinus  died  with- 
out having  ever  confessed  her  crimes,  nor, 
as  &r  as  could  be  judged  by  appearances, 
ever  repented  of  them;  neither  was  the 
motive  for  their  commission  ever  deiurly 
made  out. 

The  story  we  next  turn  to  relates  to  a 
person  in  a  different  rank  of  life. 

In  the  year  1809,  there  resided  in  a  part 
of  Prussia,  called  the  Oberland,  a  respecta- 
ble middle-aged  female,  who  supported 
herself  by  knitting.  She  was  a  widow,  who 
had  evidently  seen  and  suffered  mudi.  Her 
deportment  was  particularly  quiet,  and  her 
manner  pleasing  and  friendly.  The  fear  of 
God  and  the  love  of  her  neighbor  appeared 
to  be  the  ruling  principles  of  her  life  ;  and 
she  was  looked  upon  as  a  worthy  and  ex- 
oellent  person ;  who,  however,  in  spite  of 
her  industry,  found  some  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing herself  above  want.  She  went  by  the 
name  of  Nannette  Schonleben.  She  was  a 
native  of  Nuremburg,  and  her  maidan  name 
was  Steinacker.  Aitsr  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  varisd  life,  she  had  settled  down  to  this 
obscure  and  humble  mode  of  existence ;  but 
it  was  understood,  that  if  ui  opportunity 
offered  of  improving  her    condition,   she 


would  be  glad  to  avail  herself  of  it.  Her 
excellent  reputation  soon  procured  her  such 
a  situation  as  she  desired. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1808,  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Glaser,  who  resided  at 
Kasendorf,  engaged  her  in  the  capacity  of 
housekeeper  at  the  recommendation  of  his 
own  son,  who  had  some  small  dealings  with 
her,  and  had  formed  a  very  favorable  opi- 
nion of  her  character.  Her  conduct  soon 
procured  her  not  only  the  approbation  but 
the  confidence  of  her  master  ;  and  the  use 
she  made  of  her  influence  was  one  that  ob- 
tained  her  universal  commendation.  Gla- 
ser, a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  had  for  se* 
veral  years  been  living  apart  from  his  wife. 
It  was  said  that  there  was  no  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  lady  to  justify  this  separation  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  injury  it  was  likely  to 
do  herself,  Nannette  undertook  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation.  She  wrote  letters 
to  the  wife;  she  engaged  the  friends  on 
both  sides  to  aid  her  in  this  pious  work ; 
and  even  though  a  Protestant  nerself,  sent 
money  to  <a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  say  a  mass  for  the 
success  of  her  enterprise. 

It  did  succeed;  Fran  Glaser  allowed 
herself  to  be  persuaded — ^the  husband  de- 
clared himself  prepared  to  receive  her  with 
open  arms ;  and  the  lady,  who  was  at  a 
distance,  started  for  Kasendorf;  but,  as  it 
appears,  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  strange 
presentiments.  In  a  letter  afterwards  pro- 
duced, which  she  wrote  to  her  relations  at 
the  time,  she  said, ''  I  cannot  describe  what 
I  feel ;  there  is  a  struggle  within  my  heart 
that  I  am  unable  to  account  for  !  can  it  be 
a  forewarning  of  evil  .^" 

The  husband  went  some  distance  on  the 
road  to  meet  the  wife ;  and  Nannette  pre- 
pared a  fftte  for  their  reception,  which  was 
not  very  consistent  with  the  circumstanoes 
of  the  case.  The  whole  village  assembled 
to  welcome  them ;  the  house  was  decorated 
with  garlands  ;  the  bed  of  this  second  bridal 
was  strewn  with  flowers,  and  the  following 
couplet  was  appended  to  the  hangings  : — 

"  The  widow's  hand 
Has  wove  the  band.'' 

These  ill-judged  and  delicate  arrange- 
ments appear  to  have  excited  no  displea- 
sure amongst  the  parties  concerned. 

Glaser  seemed  disposed  to  treat  his  wife 
with  great  kindness,  and  the  lady  was  be- 
coming quite  reconciled  to  the  re-union, 
when,  unfortunately,  she  was  taken  ill,  and 
died  on  the  26th  of  August ;  exactly  four 
weeks  after  her  arriyal  at  Kasendorf. 
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Shortly  after  this  unfortunate  event, 
Nannatte  transferred  herself  to  the  servioe 
of  a  gentleman  called  Grohmann,  who  re- 
sided at  Sanspar  il.  Glaser  gave  her  the 
best  of  characters.  Grohmann  was  a  fine 
young  man,  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age  ; 
but  he  suffered  ft-om  frequent  fits  of  gout ; 
and  the  doTotion  with  which  Nannette 
nursed  him  on  these  occasions,  was  truly 
admirable. 

In  spite  of  her  tender  care,  however,  the 
young  man  thought  he  would  rather  be 
nursed  by  a  wife,  and  he  accordingly  made 
advances  to  a  lady  who  accepted  his  propo- 
sals; and  eveiTthing  being  arranged,  the 
marriage  was  about  to  be  solemnized,  when 
Grohmann  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  Nan- 
nette never  quitted  his  bed-side  during  the 
progress  of  his  sufferings,  which  were  fear- 
Ail ;  but  he  died,  and  she  was  inconsolable. 
Her  tears  and  cries  rent  the  hearts  of  all 
beholders.  She  was,  however,  under  the 
necessity  of  seeking  another  situation  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  conducted 
herself  in  the  two  former  places,  recom- 
mended her  so  strongly,  that  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Gebhard,  who  was  about  to  be 
confined,  thought  herself  particularly  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  her  services.  Accord- 
ingly, Nannette  attended  her  during  her 
indisposition,  and  the  child  was  happily 
bom  ;  but  on  the  third  day  things  took  an 
ill  turn.  The  lady  was  seized  with  vomit- 
ings, and,  after  enduring  much  pain,  she 
died.  The  infant  was  committed  to  the 
oare  of  Nannette,  who  nursed  it  with  the 
greatest  tenderness.  Some  people  were 
certainly  silly  enough  to  advise  Mr.  Geb- 
hard not  to  keep  in  his  service  so  unlucky 
a  person.  Doubtless,  she  was  an  excellent 
woman,  a  clever  servant ;  but  misfortune 
seemed  to  follow  her  footsteps.  Mr.  Geb- 
hard, however,  had  no  belief  in  such  fatali- 
ties, and,  for  several  months,  she  remained 
in  his  house,  at  the  head  of  his  establish- 
ment ;  and  although  certainly,  there  toere 
very  frequent  indispositions  amongst  the 
servants,  and  even  amongst  the  visitors  who 
frequented  the  house,  no  suspicions  were 
awakened  ;  and  Nannette  remained  high  in 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  bar  employer  ; 
till  on  the  1st  September,  1808,  a  large 
party  having  assembled  at  Mr.  Gebhard 's, 
to  play  at  bowls,  the  whole  company  were 
taken  ill,  after  drinking  some  beer  which 
Nannette  had  brought  from  the  cellar. 

Strange  thoughts  now  seemed  to  have 
found  their  way  into  the  minds  of  the  suf- 
ferers.    Nobody,  however,  ventured  to  de- 


nounce Nannette;  they  only  urged  Mr. 
Gebhard  to  part  with  her,  she  was  so 
unlucky!  To  oblige  them,  he  consented 
to  do  so  ;  but  he  gave  her  eloellent  testi- 
monials, and  behaved  to  her  in  the  most 
liberal  manner. 

Nannette  did  not  conceal  that  she  waa 
very  much  pained  by  this  dismissal,  and 
expressed  extreme  grief  at  leaving  her  be- 
loved little  diarge ;  but  she  showed  no 
temper.  She  was  diligent,  active,  and 
obliging  to  the  last  moment — nay,  even 
sportive ;  for  it  being  remarked  that  she 
took  the  trouble  of  filling  the  salt-cellars 
with  her  own  hands  just  before  she  depart- 
ed, she  said  she  did  it  '^  to  bring  luck  to 
those  she  left  behind.^'  So  kind  was  her 
master  that  when  the  coach  which  was  to 
carry  her  away  came  to  the  door,  he  invited 
her  to  take  a  cup  of  ohooolate  with  him 
before  she  went.  She  took  a  tender  leave 
of  the  child,  and  gave  it  some  milk  and 
biscuit,  lamenting  how  much  he  would  miss 
his  kind  nurse.  This  done,  she  bade  adiea 
to  her  fellow-servants  and  drove  away. 

She  had  not,  however,  been  gone  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  whole  family, 
at  least  the  child,  and  several  persons  who 
had  partaken  of  the  chocolate,  were  seized 
with  violent  pains  and  vomitings ;  where- 
upon the  servants  declared  their  suspiciona 
of  Nannette.  Many  ciroumstanoes  were 
recalled  that  rendered  it  scarcely  possible 
to  doubt  her  guilt ;  but  so  much  difficulty 
had  Gebhard  in  altering  his  opinion  of  her, 
that  though  on  examination  a  quantity  dT 
arsenic  was  found  in  the  salt  barrel,  he 
allowed  a  month  to  pass  before  he  took  any 
measures  for  her  apprehension. 

In  the  meantime,  quite  at  her  ease,  and 
with  a  degree  of  confidence  that  long  im- 
punity can  alone  account  for,  Nannette 
Soh6nleben  pursued  her  journey.  On  the 
road  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gebhard, 
expressing  her  conviction  that  the  infant 
would  be  so  unhappy  without  her  that  he 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  recalling 
her  ;  and  she  remained  for  some  days  with- 
in such  a  distance  as  would  have  rendered 
her  return  easy.  However,  no  summons 
reaching  her,  it  became  necessary  to  look 
for  a  residence  elsewhere ;  but  she  now 
found  that  wherever  she  was  known,  peopla 
objected  to  receive  her  under  their  roof. 

At  length,  being  driven  from  house  to 
house,  she  resolved  to  seek  refuM  with  her 
own  daughter,  who  was  married,  and  in- 
habited a  small  house  in  Franoonia.  When 
she  reached  the  spot  she  found  hor  son-in- 
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law  gftily  dressed,  sarroimded  by  a  party 
of  his  friends ;  but,  alas !  there  was  no 
part  in  their  rejoicings  for  her.  Her  daugh- 
ter was  in  jail,  and  the  husband  who  had 
divorced  her,  was  about  to  marry  again. 

It  was  not  till  October,  1809,  that  Mr. 
C^ebhard  made  up  his  mind  to  have  Nan- 
nette  apprehended.  It  was  then  found  that 
i^e  was  the  widow  of  a  notary,  whose  name 
was  Zwanidger,  but  that  she  had  very  good 
reasons  for  dropping  this  appellation  and 
assuming  another.  She,  of  course,  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  most  innocent  creature  in 
the  world  ;  but  the  bodies  of  the  persons 
she  had  murdered  were  disinterred,  and 
presented  ample  evidence  of  her  guilt. 
Innumerable  circumstances  were  also  re- 
called, showing  that  she  had  repeatedly 
administered  poison  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
^ties  to  the  servants  and  visitors  of  her 
previous  employers. 

Her  trial  commenced  on  the  16th  April, 
1810.  She  at  first  denied  everything ;  but 
when  she  learned  that  poison  had  been 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  her  victims,  she 
confessed  to  having  twice  administered 
arsenic  to  the  deceased  Frau  Glaser.  She 
had  no  sooner  made  this  avowal  than  she 
dropped  to  the  earth  as  if  she  were  shot ; 
and  fell  into  such  violent  convulsions  that 
ikej  were  obliged  to  remove  her  from  the 
court. 

In  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  her 
trial  and  execution,  she  wrote  a  sketch  of 
her  own  biography,  from  which  we  leam 
that  she  was  at  this  period  about  fifty  years 
of  age.  She  declared  that  she  had  been 
handsome  in  her  youth,  but  no  remains  of 
beauty  could  be  traced  in  her  meagre,  cada- 
verous features,  the  expression  of  which, 
in  spite  of  the  constrained  smile  that  sat 
ever  upon  her  lips,  appears  to  have  been 
odious  and  repelling,  a  circumstance  which, 
renders  her  successful  deceptions  the  more 
extraordinary. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  she  inherited 
some  property  that  her  parents  had  be- 
queathed her.  On  this  accession  of  wealth, 
her  husband  seems  for  a  time  to  have  fiung 
aside  his  former  moroseness.  At  all  events 
he  helped  her  to  spend  the  money  in  balls 
and  carousals ;  and  when  they  came  to  the 
end  of  it,  their  former  mode  of  life  was 
resumed.  He  lived  in  the  wine  houses,  and 
she  alone ;  but  as  he  constantly  pressed  her 
for  supplies,  whi(^  she  had  not  the  means 
of  furnishing,  she  seems  to  have  found  a 
mode  of  raising  funds,  as  discreditable  to 
herself  as  dbhonorable  to  him. 


Fortune,  however,  once  more  smiled  upon 
this  well-matched  pair.  Zwanziger  obtain- 
ed a  prize  in  the  lottery ;  and  again  the 
house  resounded  with  the  song  and  the 
dance.  When  this  supply  was  exhausted, 
the  lady  eloped  with  an  officer,  but  returned 
at  the  request  of  her  husband.  He,  how- 
ever, applied  for  a  divorce,  and  obtained 
it,  but  it  was  no  sooner  published,  than 
they  were  re-marricd ;  and  she  declared 
that  after  this  they  had  lived  very  happily 
together,  ^^  she  having  remarked  that  Zwan- 
ziger had  noble  sentiments  and  an  afifec- 
tionate  heart !" 

The  notary  died  suddenly  in  1796,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  she  did  not 
help  him  out  of  the  world  before  his  time. 
From  that  period  her  fortune  gradually 
declined,  till  idie  became  a  servant.  Sho 
Hved  with  a  variety  of  people  in  different 
capacities,  and  amongst  the  rest  as  nursery- 
maid in  some  English  families ! 

At  this  degradation  her  pride  seems 
to  have  been  dreadfully  wounded.  Sht 
^^  laughed  and  cried  in  one  breath ;  and 
when  her  employers  issued  their  orders,  sho 
smiled  and  left  their  presence  respectfully, 
but  made  a  point  of  neglecting  their  com- 
mands." ^laturally,  she  had  soon  no  com- 
mands to  obey. 

She  had  next  recourse  to  one  of  her 
former  lovers.  He  received  her  for  a  time ; 
but  as  he  soon  became  cold  and  neglectful, 
she  resolved  to  open  a  vein  in  her  arm  and 
die.  In  this  project,  however,  she  failed, 
at  least  as  far  as  regards  the  dying.  Sho 
only  lost  a  cupfiill  of  blood ;  and  the  un- 
feeHng  man,  instead  of  exhibiting  any  alarm, 
'^  turned  away  and  laughed  when  she  show- 
ed it  him.'' 

Determined  to  convince  him  of  her  sin- 
cerity, she  next  proceeded  to  the  river  to 
drown  herself.  '^  She  took  her  maid  servant 
with  her,  and  a  volume  of  poems,  whieh  sho 
read  by  the  way.  When  she  arrived  at  that 
fatal  line — 

•  My  life's  so  sad  that  I  must  end  it !' 

she  precipitated  herself  into  the  water. 
Two  fishermen,  however,  who  happened  to 
be  at  hand,  dragged  her  out  again,  and  sho 
received  no  danger  but  the  wetting  of  her 
clothes.  As  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently 
dry,  she  sent  them  by  the  maid  to  her  hard- 
hearted lover,  as  a  convincing  proof  <^  her 
inexorable  determination  to  quit  a  world  is 
which  she  was  so  little  appreciated.  Ho 
returned  them  by  the  bearer  with  a  small 
sum  of  money,  and  a  strong  reoommenda- 
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tion  to  quit  the  place  without  delay ;  and 
that  the  farther  she  went  the  better  he 
should  be  pleased." 

To  the  want  of  compassion  exhibited  by 
this  person  she  principally  attributed  her 
embittered  and  revengeful  spirit.  In  short, 
it  would  seem  as  if  a  devil  had  entered  into 
her !  "When  I  opened  the  vein  in  my  arm," 
she  writes,  "  he  laughed.  And  when  I  re- 
minded him  that  I  was  not  the  first  woman 
that  had  killed  herself  on  his  account,  he 
laughed  too !  Henceforth,  whenever  I  did 
an]^ody  a  mischief,  I  said  to  myself,  no- 
body shows  me  mSroy,  and  I  will  ^ow  none 
to  others." 

After  this  she  entered  into  various  ser- 
vices at  Vienna  and  other  places.  Her  last 
situation  was  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Von 

S ;  but  as  the  work  was  fatiguing  and 

the  wages  low,  she  resolved  to  quit  it,  "  but 
ker  guardian  angel  whispered  to  her  not  to 
go  without  insuring  herself  some  compensa- 
tion. On  the  same  day,  as  one  of  the  chil- 
dren was  playing  with  his  mother's  jewels, 
he  offered  her  a  ring.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
voice  within  her  bade  her  accept  it. "  She 
took  the  hint  and  departed.  But  this 
treacherous  spirit  having  also  prompted  her 
to  possess  herself  of  the  contents  of  an  es- 
orutoire,  she  was  advertised,  by  name,  in 
the  public  journals;  and  her  son-in-law 
happening  to  see  the  paragraph,  turned  her 
out  of  doors.  Upon  this  she  wrote  to  re- 
proach Mr..  Von  S.  for  his  want  of  delicacy 
in  thus  exposing  her ;  and  then  changing 
ker  name  to  Sdionleben,  she  establishea 
herself  in  a  small  town  called  Neumarkt,  as 
an  instructor  of  young  females  in  needle- 
work, &C.  For  some  time  she  conducted 
herself  prudently,  and  might  have  prospered, 
had  she  not  admitted  the  visits  of  an  anti- 
quated debauchee,  whom  she  hoped  to  in- 
veigle into  marriage,  and  thus  "  to  recover 
her  position  in  life,  and  to  hear  herself  called 
*  Your  Excellency,'  before  she  died!" 

Her  project  failed  ;  and  having  lost  both 
her  lover  and  her  newly  acquired  reputa- 
tion, she  was  obliged  again  to  set  out  upon 
her  travels.  Then  it  was  she  settled  in  the 
Oberland,  where  we  first  introduced  her ; 
and  by  her  quiet  demeanor,  piety,  and 
humility,  contrived  to  establish  herself  once 
more  in  the  good  opinion  of  her  neighbors. 
But  whilst  her  outward  bearing  was  that  of 
a  saint,  her  heart  was  full  of  hatred  and  re- 
venge; and  she  longed  to  retaliate  upon 
mankind  the  misery  she  fancied  they  had 
inflicted  upon  her. 

She  seems  to  have  had  two  projects — 
vengeance  and  her  own  redintegration.  For 


twenty  years  she  had  been  driven  about  the 
world,  subject  to  all  sorts  of  insults  and  in- 
dignities. She  was  now  fifty  years  of  age ; 
but  she  did  not  despair  of  repairing  her  for- 
tunes by  marriage.  The  servile  condition 
was  hateful  to  her.  To  be  once  more  a 
lady,  and  command  others  as  she  had  been 
commanded,  was  her  hope  and  her  object. 
But  how  difficult  an  enterprise!  What 
road  was  open  to  her  ?  She  wanted  power 
— and  after  seeking  in  all  directions  for  the 
weapon  that  was  to  acquire  it,  she  fixed 
upon  poison  as  the  means  of  her  worldly 
advancement  and  the  instrument  of  her 
hoarded  vengeance. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  she  brought 
about  the  reconciliation  between  Glaser  and 
his  wife.  The  victim's  path  was  strewn 
with  flowers — garlands  wreathed  the  bed 
of  this  second  bridal,  and  p»ans  welcomed 
her  to  her  husband's  home ;  but  the  mortal 
poison  was  already  in  her  cup. 

By  her  assiduous  attention  during  his  flts 
of  sickness,  she  hoped  to  win  the  heart  of 
her  next  master,  Grohmann ;  but  when  she 
found  he  was  about  to  marry  another,  she 
compensated  herself  for  her  disappointment 
by  the  gratification  of  her  revenge.   . 

With  the  same  object  she  poisoned  Geln 
hard's  wife ;  she  gave  arsenic  to  the  child 
when  she  quitted  him,  in  the  hope  that  his 
consequent  uneasiness  and  cries  would  occa-v 
sion  her  recall;  and  for  the  innumerable 
other  persons,  to  whom  she  administered 
smaller  doses,  slight  offences,  and  her  im- 
mitigable hatred  to  mankind,  were  the  im- 
pelling motives. 

By  her  own  confession,  it  is  evident  that 
she  revelled  in  the  sense  of  poww  she  en- 
joyed from  the  possession  of  this  secret  and 
murderous  weapon.  From  the  gratification 
it  afforded  her,  she  grew  actually  to  love  it 
for  its  own  sake.  When,  in  prison,  a  par- 
cel of  arsenic  was  placed  before  her,  her 
eyes  glistened  with  the  passionate  desire  to 
possess  it ;  and  when  she  was  about  to  be 
executed,  she  avowed  that  her  death  would 
be  a  happy  event  for  mankind,  as  she  was 
sure  she  never  could  have  renounced  tiie 
pleasure  of  using  it. 

She  took  a  great  liking  to  the  advocate 
that  defended  her  ;  and  exhibited  her  re- 
gard by  requesting,  if  it  were  permitted, 
she  might  be  allowed  to  visit  him  from  the 
other  world,  in  order  to  give  him  demon- 
strative evidence  of  a  future  life. 

She  died  without  repentance  ;  and  took 
leave  of  the  sheriff  and  executioner  on  the 
scaffold  with  as  courteous  a  bow  as  if  she 
retiring  firom  a  morning  visit. 


ST.  HARY  HAODALENE. 


Ha  Torlm,  vm  -nfi  Crwb, 


8Uk  Hmnpiun,  alllM- 


T^e  fame  baih  spretd  of  thee 
To  Ihe  earth's  ntnMsc  bound — wherete 

To  Jem  bends  the  knee ; 
Thy  loDf  repentsnce,  queDcbleM  love, 

Thy  wns  hy  Qod  fomTen, 
Eti^nr  Ihee  to  each  Saint  on  earth, 

Anii  angel  bands  lu  Heaven. 

Mary !  in  that  laM  darksome  boor 

Of  a^ony  and  econi. 
When  the  Mont-heatted  and  Ihe  bold 

Denied  their  Qod  fbrlarn — 
Sttong  in  thy  deep  bumiliiy, 

Latf  at  the  cruaa  wast  than, 
Oazlng  in  adondon  rapt 

Upon  Ihe  thorn-crowned  brow  t 

liazY  I  fint  b]r  the  tepulchie 

Tboa  wast  at  early  dawn, 
Faith's  might)'  jubilee  lo  keep, 

Hope's  reanrreclioa  mora ! 
I^en  with  India's  rregnot  spfce, 

Twaa  all  Ihoa  bad'M  lo  blng, 
An  offering  at  the  lowly  shrine 

Of  th;  mocked  Qud  and  King. 

Hary  I  the  painteis  pietiiTe  well 

That  wan  sweet  uce  of  thine. 
The  scattered  hair,  Ihe  npraiaed  eye*. 

That  BofUy  tearful  shine— 
Aji  thoDgh  thine  oft-repenied  sins 

Yet  lived  in  memory's  sight, 
Aim]  east  a  chasteninK  shadow  o'er 

Thy  bith's  trinm^ant  light. 

Mary !  Hill  ofl  on  biuoiv's  page 

A  womsn's  name  batn  stood. 
As  victor,  queen,  or  martyr-sainl — 

A  glorious  sisterhood  1 
And  nme  more  brightly  shines  Iban  tUne 

Amid  the  loved  of  Heaven^ 
The  land-mark  of  the  lott,  ihat  leUa 

Of  hope,  and  fin  fbtgiveo. 


THE  STRIFE  AND  THE  REPOBB. 


Dream-Doima  m  ine  suo ; 

Changes  into  life  were  leapiag 

Round  '''"',  many  a  one. 

There  were  sounds  of  village  wuatU 

Borne  npon  Ihe  breere; — 
Arm'd  bands  of  lord  and  vassal 

Swept  beneath  the  trees. 

There  weie  groans  of  iie  and  angnidt 

Oniraged  homes  among ; 
Tows  of  vengeance  ne'er  to  langniah 

Throng  cloaed  chambers  rung. 

Then  came  roar  and  strife  of  battle, 

Gladi  of  sword  and  spear, 
Rallying  shout  and  cannon's  raUle, 

Death-cries  dread  to  hear. 

Woman's  eyee  were  red  with  weeing, 

Fredom's  race  was  run. 
While  thai  peasant  child  lay  sleeping 

Dieam-bound  in  the  son. 

And  that  day  a  King  descended 

Prom  his  (riace  of  pride ; 
Straight  from  throne  lo  dungeoa  wendnl, 

And  to  doom  beside. 

While  a  tyrant  smote  the  nation 
Witf>  an  evil  hind— 

RajJEoe,  Ore,  and  desolation, 
Raged  at  Kis  command. 

Ooodly  towns  were  u'en  and  plnnder'd. 

Stately  halls  laid  low, 
Loving  hearts  for  ever  Bunder'd, 

Beauty  quenuh'd  in  love. 

Moraingdawn'd  in  smiles  and  hearken'd 

To  giad  Booods  alone— 
Evening  found  the  glory  darken  d 

And  S>e  gladness  gone. 

So  was  wassail  changed  for  weeping,  _ 

Empire  lost  and  won, 
While  Ihat  peasant  child  lay  sleeping, 

Dream-bwind  in  the  MUL 
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Prom    Blackwood's    MagasiD*. 


A  WOMAN'S  SHORTCOMINGS. 


Br  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett. 


1. 


She  has  laughed  as  soAly  as  if  she  sighed ; 

She  has  counted  six  and  over, 
Of  a  purse  well  filled,  and  a  heart  well  tried — 

Oh,  each  a  worthy  lover  I 
They  "  give  her  time ;"  for  her  soul  must  slip 

Where  the  world  has  set  the  grooving- : 
She  will  lie  to  none  with  her  fair  red  lip — 

But  she  seeks  truer  loving. 


2. 


She  trembles  her  fan  in  a  sweetness  dumb, 

As  her  thoughts  were  bevond  her  recalling ; 
With  a  glance  for  <me,  ana  a  glance  for  toffie, 

From  ner  eyelids  rising  and  falling ! 
— Speaks  common  words  with  a  blushful  air ; 

—Hears  bold  words,  unreproving : 
Bnt  her  silence  says — what  she  never  will  swear- 

And  love  seeks  better  loving. 


Go,  lady !  lean  to  the  night-^itar. 

And  drop  a  smile  to  the  bringer ; 
Then  smile  as  sweetlj,  when  he  is  far, 

At  (he  voice  of  an  m-door  singer! 
Bask  tenderly  beneath  tender  eyes ; 

Glance  lightly,  on  their  removing; 
And  join  new  vows  to  old  peijaries— 

But  dare  not  call  it  loving  I 


4. 


Unless  you  can  think,  when  the  song  is  done, 

No  other  ht  soft  in  the  rhythm ; 
Unless  you  can  feel,  when  left  by  One, 

That  all  men  beside  go  with  him ; 
Unless  you  can  know,  when  unpraised  by  his 
breath. 

That  your  beauty  itself  wants  proving ; 
Unless  vou  can  swear—"  For  lile,  for  &adi !" — 

Oh,  tear  to  call  it  loving  t 


5. 


Unless  you  can  muse,  in  a  crowd  all  day. 

On  the  absent  face  that  fixed  you ; 
Unless  you  can  love  as  angels  may. 

With  the  breadth  of  heaven  betwixt  you ; 
Unless  you  can  dream  that  his  faith  is  fast, 

Throogh  behoving  and  nnbehoving ; 
Unless  you  can  du  when  the  dream  is  past — 

Oh,  never  call  it  loving ! 


"WHERE  SHALL  I   TURN  TO  FORGET, 
AND  BE  AT  PEACE  1" 

Oh  woman,  when  thy  golden  youth  is  gone, — 

Swiftly  hath  died  away, 

As  light  from  the  sweet  day, — 
How  shalt  thou  meet  the  night  which  oometh  on  1 

When  none  shall  heed  thy  voice— no  earthly  friend 
Shall  whisper  in  thine  ear. 
Words  thou  wouldst  die  to  hear — 
"  I  love  thee  still  the  same,  until  the  end  ;'' 

Where  shalt  thou  turn  from  the  remembered  past 
Through  the  dark  years  to  come  1 — 
The  heart  must  have  a  home. 

Something  whereon  to  lean,  even  to  the  last 

A  pitying  voice  shall  tell  thee,  whispering  tow 
To  the  still  soul  within ; 
"  Only  be  pure  from  sin ; 
What  though  of  earthly  joy  thou  canst  not  knowl 

"  I  feel  thy  grief— I  have  shed  humaii  tears, 

I  know  thy  sorrow  wdl. 

Better  than  thou  canst  tell, 
I  know  the  darkness  of  thy  lonely  years. 

"  Yet  tremble  not^— though  there  be  none  beside, 

Though  the  deep  wattfs  roU, 

Over  thy  prostrate  soul, 
Thy  God  shall  be  thy  stay— for  thee  He  died." 


From  Tait't  Magaita*. 

WOMAN'S  MORN,  NOON,  AND  EVENING. 

BT  OOOOWTN  BARMBT. 

It  was  the  dewy  morning  of  the  woHd ; 

It  was  Uie  spring-tide  of  the  human  race ; 
A  golden-ringed  and  spotted  snake  was  cnned 

Around  an  infant's  neck  in  fond  embrace ; 
The  full-maned  lion  lay  beside  the  lamb: 

A  tawny,  fire-eyed  panther  in  green  bowers 
Was  to  a  milk-white  fawn  the  foster  dam ; 

And  woman  gathered  Eden's  odorous  flowers. 

It  was  the  scorchi^g  noon-tide  of  our  star- 
Hot  tropic  summer  suns  oppressed  the  eaith ; 

The  beams  of  chivalry,  like  lances,  far 
Gleamed  on  a  battle  plain  of  woe  and  dearth; 

The  knight  lay  gasping  through  his  steel-barred  helm. 
The  squire  lay  white  in  death  and  stem  in  pride, 

The  king  had  fled  his  saddle  and  his  realm, 
But  woman  watched  her  true-loye  knight  beside. 

It  was  the  purple  evening  of  the  world — 

At  evening  time  fliere  shall  be  blessed  light — 
War's  blood-red  banner  by  fair  peace  was  fhrled, 

And  brotherhood's  clasped  hands  with  rings  were 
bright; 
Men's  homes  were  beautifVil,  and  rich  and  high, 

And  earth  was  blooming  trough  her  grassy  leas, 
And  over  all  there  was  a  solemn  sky, 

And  woman  sat  with  children  on  her  knees. 


THE   LITTLE    MATCH-OniL. 

A  CkriOmai  Sbtry. 


It  ma  so  terribly  cold, — Itniawed,  and  the  eTen- 
ing  began  to  be  dark ;  it  was  alra  tbe  last  evening 
in  Ihe  ye«r, — New  Yeart  Eve.  On  this  cold  dark 
evenioga  pour  liule  ziti  vent  into  the  street  with 
bare  head  and  naked  feet.  It  is  trur  she  had  shoes 
on  when  she  went  from  home,  bal  of  what  use  were 
thM  1 — They  were  very  lai^  shoes,  her  mother 
had  last  worn  them,  tbey  were  too  iBrge;  end  the 
Itille  oDe  lost  them  in  hurrying  over  the  street  aa 
two  carriages  passed  quickly  by.  One  shoe  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  the  other  a  boy  ran  away  with, 
uyin;  that  he  could  use  it  for  a  cradle  when  he  got 
"  children  himself.  The  little  girl  now  weal  on  her 
small  naked  feet,  which  were  red  and  blue  with 
cold, — she  carried  ■  number  of  matches  in  an  old 
apron,  and  held  one  bundle  in  her  hand.  No  one 
had  bought  of  her  the  whole  dar,  no  one  had  giveti 
her  a  Iknhing.  Poor  thing  I  she  was  hungry  and 
benombed  with  cold  and  looked  to  downcaM  I— The 
•now-flakes  fell  on  her  yellow  hair,  which  curled  w 
prettily  round  her  neck,  hut  she  did  not  heed  that. 

The  lights  shone  out  from  all  the  windows,  and 
there  was  such  a  delicious  smell  of  roast  beef  in  the 
Mreet, — it  waa  New  Year's  Eve,  and  she  thought  of 

She  sat  down  in  a  comer  between  two  hotiaea — 
ifae  one  stood  a  little  mote  forward  in  the  street  than 
(heather, — and  drew  her  legs  up  ander  her  to  warm 
henelf,  but  she  was  still  colder,  and  she  durst  no)  go 
home;  she  hadnotsold  any  matches  or  got  asingle 
fanhinEl  Her  father  would  beat  her, — and  it  was 
,  also  cold  ai  home,  they  had  only  the  roof  directly 
over  them,  and  there  the  wind  whistled  in,  althoogh 
iti«w  and  rags  were  »oSeA  in  Che  largest  crevices. 

£(er  little  hands  were  almost  benombed  with 
COM.  Ah!  aliulemaichmlghtdosomegood.dont 
she  only  draw  one  oat  of  the  bundle,  strike  It  on 
fat  wall,  and  warm  her  Sogers,  She  drew  oi»e  out, 
Tittkl  bow  it  burnt  I  it  waaa  warm  clear  Dame  like 
thatof  alittlecandle,  when  she  held  her  hand  round 
It, — it  was  a  ttiange  light  I 

Tbe  little  girl  Ihou^  she  sat  by  a  la^e  iim 
stove  with  bran  balls  on  the  top;  tbe  Are  banted  so 
nloely  ami  warmed  so  well  I    Ray,wbalwa«r 


The  1 1ttle  girl  stretched  out  ber  feel  to  warm  ibem, 
too  J  when  the  Same  went  out,  the  stove  yaniihed — 
abe  sat  with  a  stump  or  the  bnnit  match  In  her  hand. 
Another,  was  struck,  it  burnt,  it  shone  j  and  where 
Ihe  light  fell  on  the  wall  it  became  as  transparentM 
crape;  she  looked  directly  into  the  room,  where  tbe 
roasted  gooac  stufied  with  ipple*  and  prunes  «'—■"'' 


Bp  channingly 

covered  with  a  sbming  wliite  cloth  and  One  pora 

lain  service.    What  was  still  more  splendid,  Ihe 


goose  sprung  offthe  dish  and  waddled  along  the  door 
~ith  knife  atid  fork  in  its  back;  itcame  directlyup 
I  the  poor  girl.  Then  the  match  went  out,  and 
there  was  only  the  thick  cold  wall  lo  be  seen. 

She  struck  anixher  match.  Then  she  sat  onder 
tbe  most  charming  Chriitmas-iree,— it  wai  still 
larger  and  more  omainental  than  that  she  had  seen 
through  tbe  gloss  door  at  Ihe  riih  merchant'!,  the 
last  Christmas :  a  Ibousand  candles  burnt  on  the 
green  branches;  aod  motley  pictures,  like  those 
which  omameiii  the  shop  windows,  looked  down  at 
her.  The  little  girl  lifted  up  both  her  hands— then 
the  match  was  eilinguished, — the  many  Christmas 
candles  rose  higher  and  higher;  she  saw  that  they 
were  bright  stars, — one  ot  them  fell  and  made  a 
fieiy  stripe  in  the  iky.  "  Now  one  dies !"  said  ibe 
poor  girl,  forold  grandmother,  who  alone  bad  been 
kind  to  her,  bul  who  was  now  dead,  had  told  her 
that  when  a  star  falls,  a  soul  goes  up  to  God  I  . 

She  again  struck  a  match  againsi  the  wall,  it 
shone  all  around,  and  herold  grandmother  stood  in 
the  lnsIre,so  shining.  somLdand blissful.  "  Qrand- 
mother  I"  exclaimed  the  little  girl,  ''  oh  I  take  me 
with  you  I  1  know  you  will  be  gone  away  when  tbe 
malch  goes  oiu, — like  the  warm  stove,  ihe  delidoiu 
roast  goose,  and  the  delightful  Cbristmas-tree  I" — 
and  ^e  airnck  in  haste  Ibe  whole  remainder  of 
matches  that  waa  in  Ihe  bundle, — she  would  not  lose 
sight  of  grandmother,  and  the  matches  shone  with 
such  brilliancy  that  it  waa  clearer  than  in  bniul 
daylighL    Orandmother  bad  never  before  looked  m 

EreOy,  so  great:  she  lifted  the  poor  little  giil  np  in 
er  arms,  and  iney  flew  so  high,  so  high,  in  splendor 
and  joy,  there  was  no  cokt,  no  hunger,  no  anxiety, — 
they  were  with  God. 

But  Ihe  liUle  girl  sal  in  the  comer  by  the  booaa, 
in  the  cold  morning  hotir,  with  red  cheeks,  and 
with  a  smile  loond  her   month, — dead — Ihm  ID 

'eatb,  tbela««T<-' '"-    " 

Hew  Ycar'a  d 
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as  it  sat  with  the  matches,  of  which  a  bundle  was 
bornt.  She  bad  been  tiying  to  warm  herself,  said 
they !  But  no  one  knew  what  beaatiful  things  she 
haa  seen, — in  what  splendor  and  gladness  she  had 
entered  with  her  old  grandmother  into  New  Year's 
Joys. 

Intbmperance  op  Great  Men. — ^The  biographers 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  characters 
of  this  and  other  countries,  present  lamentable  ex- 
amples of  the  direful  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  on 
the  intellect  The  national  injuries  thus  sustained 
may  be  considered  in  a  two-fold  point  of  view; 
that  is,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  partial  incapacity 
for  mental  labor  which  is  thereby  produced;  and 
secondly,  the  premature  mortality  of  men  whose 
mental  exertions  mi^  otherwise  have  greatly 
benefited  their  country.  Byron  and  Bums  form 
prominent  examples.  Prior,  according  to  his  Ino- 
graphy,  was  nut  free  from  the  charge  of  intempe- 
rance. Dr.  King  states  that  Pope  hastened  his  end  oy 
drinking  spirits.  Pope  remarks  that  Pamell  was  a 
great  follower  of  drams,  and  strangely  open  and 
scandalous  in  his  debaucheries — all  agreed  that  he 
was  a  sot,  and  finished  his  existence.  Dryden,  in 
his  youthful  days,  was  conspicuous  for  his  sobriety : 
"bdt  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life''  observes 
Dennis,  "  he  was  much  acquainted  witn  Addison, 
and  drank  with  him  even  more  than  he  ever  usea 
to  do,  probably  so  far  as  to  hasten  his  end."  "  Cow- 
ley's death,"  remarked  Pope,  "  was  occasioned  by  a 
mean  accident,  while  his  great  friend,  Dean  Pratt, 
was  on  a  visit  with  him  at  Chertsey.  They  had 
been  together  to  see  a  neighbor  of  Cowlejr's,  who, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  made  them 
too  welcome.  They  did  not  set  out  on  their  walk 
home  till  it  was  too  late,  and  had  drunk  so  deep 
that  they  lay  out  in  the  fields  all  night.  This  gave 
Cowley  the  fever,  and  carried  him  off.-'  The  im- 
mortal Shakspeare  also  fell  a  victim  t(F  the  same 
direfal  habit. 

The  CoiTPiuiiJTORs  to  "  Puhch." — The  two  un- 
finished series  of  papers  called  *<  Mrs.  Bib's  Baby," 
and  "  Miss  Robinson  Crusoe,"  were  by  Jerrold.  He 
has  just  begun  the  "  English  in  Little.^'  The  Snob 
papers  are  written  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  the  Michael 
Angelo  Titmaish  and  Captain  Fitzboodle  of  Pra' 
Mr'%  Magazine.  Bir.  Thackeray  uses  pencil  as 
well  as  pen,  and  generally  illustrates  his  own  pro- 
ductions himself.  Your  readers  may  rec(^nise  his 
etching  by  a  pair  of  ^ctacles  in  the  comer.  Mr. 
Thackeray,  also,  generally  dashes  off  the  squibs 
upon  matters  connected  with  French  literature  and 
manaen.  The  only  serial  work  Mr.  G.  A.  A'Beckett 
is  atpresent  engaged  upon  in  Punch  is  the  " PoUti- 
od  Dictionary.'^  Many  of  the  most  sparkling  a^ 
^imny  paragraphs  are  nrom  his  pen.  The  *'  Tales 
of  the  Marmear  are  the  production  of  Mr.  Perceval 
liBigh.  a  gentleman  who  has  been  connected  with 
Pimei  from  its  eariiest  tinies.  The  Spanish  ballads 
are  bjr  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  the  Professor  of  En^ish 
Litentiire  at  the  London  University.   Besides  mese 

rlemen,  the  Punch  staff  includes  Mark  Lemon, 
editor,  and  Horace  Mayhew,  the  "sub,"  both 
graceful,  lively,  and  sparkling  writers.  The  illu»- 
tsitkMM  are  by  Leech.  Doyle,  and  Newman.  The 
foBBj  little  comer  etchings,  illustrative  of  all  man- 
ner of  social  miseries,  are  from  the  pencil  of  the 
intof  these  gentlemen ;  and  Mr.  Doyle  (a  son  of 
H.  B.)  shines  in  the  mine  fandfril  vicnettes  and 
gretaqne  conceits— full  of  little  mm  wiOi  big  heads 
--which  so  finqnently  encircle  the  fint  letter  of  an 
mmf^,^Cm9tp€ndetU  ofih$  imommm  Omrur. 


The  Father  op  thi  French  Bar.— The  senior 
member  of  the  Paris  bar  is  at  present  M.  Girard  de 
Bury,  who  has  just  completea  his  lOOth  year.  At 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Parliaments,  he  was  named  judge,  and  sat  at 
first  at  the  ChAtelet  and  afterwards  at  the  Minimes^ 
M.  Girard  de  Btiry  was  Prudent  of  the  Lepell^er 
section  at  the  period  when  the  sections  revolted 
against  the  Convention.  He  was,  like  many  others, 
obliged  to  fly ;  but,  at  the  Restoration,  he  resumed 
his  profession,  and  has  ever  sinee  had  his  name  on 
the  roll.  On  the  22d,  a  family  fete  took  place  at 
his  residence  at  Petit  Montronge,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  completing  Ids  100th  year.  Several  of  the 
members  or  the  raris  bar  were  present,  and,  amonf 
the  rest,  M.  Berryer.  In  the  evening,  it  was  M. 
Girard  de  Bury  himself  who  led  off  the  ball  with 
one  of  his  young  relatives.  All  the  company  admired 
the  spirits  and  health  of  their  centenarian  host^ 
QaUgnanCs  Messenger. 

Meditations  on  the  "Old  Duke." — ^We  wan- 
dered down  Grosvenor-place,  where  we  passed  '*  the 
duke,"  with  a  lady  on  his  arm.  Age  seemed  to 
have  improved  him;  we  never  saw  hkn  look  half 
so  well.  He  was  sprucely  and  handsomdv  attired 
in  a  blue  frock-coat,  white  trousers,  white  tie, 
and  a  glossy  hat ;  and  save  that  his  step  had  become 
a  little  more  feeble,  he  did  not  look  tne  worse  for 
wear.  We  passed  him  by,  and,  gaining  a  good 
crossing  over  which  we  knew  his  way  would  lie, 
stopped  to  have  a  good  look.  Aye!  there  he  was, 
the  glorious  duke — ^that  grey-haiied,  fresh-colored, 
plain-looking,  shaky  old  gentleman.  Can  that  be 
ne  upon  whose  breath  hung  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  for  thousands  1  Was  it  that  brolcen  voice, 
whose  accents  we  could  scarcely  catch,  that  thtm- 
dered,  in  the  earthquake  tones  of  victory,  the  me- 
morable "  Up,  guards,  and  at  them  1"  Was  it  he 
who  overthrew,  one  atter  another  the  picked  mar- 
shals of  Napoleon,  and,  at  last,  the  great  chief  faim« 
self?  We  wonder  does  he  ever  muse  alone,  and  at 
night,  of  the  scenes  through  which  he  has  passed  1 
Do  the  dead  come  back  to  him  in  dreams  1  Does 
he  ever  think  of  the  thousands  of  brave,  and  chival- 
rous, and  high-spirited  men  who  have  (alien  at  his 
very  side  !  Does  he  think  of  the  slaughtered  thou- 
sands of  Badajos,  of  the  summits  of  Barossa,  or  of 
the  fiery  struggle  of  Waterloo  1  Has  the  flush  of 
pride,  which  he  used  to  feel  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
mded  as  much  from  his  soul  as  the  eagle  glance  has 
vanished  fhun  his  e^el  Are  the  scenes  through 
which  he  has  borne  himself  so  gloriously,  mellowed 
by  the  hand  of  time,  still  painted  on  the  eye  of 
memory  ?  Or  are  all  those  brave  spirits  forgotten 
in  the  misty  haze  of  the  past,  in  the  chaos  of  bal^ 
and  sieges,  of  which,  it  may  be,  he  does  not  now 
remember  even  the  very  names  1  Eachsuoeeed- 
ing  anniversaiT  of  Waterloo  finds  diat  band  of 
veterans  who  fought  beside  him  grown  thinner. 
"  They  will  soon  be  blotted  from  the  things  that  be ;" 
and  the  man  of  iron  frame— he  who  led  them  on  to 
victory—survives  stiU.  He  has  had  his  fill  of  all 
the  honors  this  world  could  bestow — ^unbonnded 
wealth,  unrivalled  gloir,  titles.  Dune,  richear-all 
the  blessings  with  which  the  poefs  fancy  ooold 
adorn  old  age—"  Honor,  love,  obedience,  troopa  of 
friends"  are  his.  But  we  would  give  a  trifle  to  know 
if  he  feels  any  satisfaction  now  at  the  possession  of 
them  alL  or  if  the  knowledge  taught  by  the  expe- 
rience 01  the  wise  man  of  okl  has  come  to  him  at 
last— that  "all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spiiJL'*— 
DMm- 
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FoLEB  IN  Siberia. — ^Tke  Paris  SihcU  has  an  article 
on  the  Poles  in  Siberia,  taken  mainly  from  the 
Journal  of  M.  Piatrowski,  a  fugitive  from  that  vast 
prison-honse  of  Russia.  Some  of  the  instances  of 
cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  these  unfortunate  men, 
who  number  upwards  of  50,000,  are  too  horrible  for 
belief.  Attempts  at  escape  are  punished  with  the 
greatest  severity.  The  common  punishment  is  a 
sort  of  running  the  gauntlet  between  two  files  of 
soldiers  armed  with  rods.    We  copy  a  single  case: 

"According  to  the  Russian  military  code,  the 
slicks  used  in  the  application  of  the  bastinado  are 
to  be  of  such  a  thickness,  that  three  of  them  may  be 
put  together  in  the  barrel  of  a  reguhition  musket :  but 
the  sacira  used  on  the  Abb6  Sieracinski  ana  the 
others  were  so  thick  thaX  they  could  be  but  with 
difficulty  put  in  a  musket  barrel  According  to  the 
same  r^ulation,  the  soldiers  are  to  be  in  close 
columns,  and  not  to  more  their  elbows  from  their 
sides  when  in  the  act  of  striking,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion there  was  a  distance  of  one  step  between  each 
two  men ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  put  their  right 
feet  forward,  and  to  raise  their  arm,  in  order  to 
strike  with  all  their  might.  The  infliction  com- 
menced on  those  sentence  to  7,000  blows ;  but  the 
Abb6  Sieracinski  was  left  to  be  the  last  of  them. 

"  The  prisoners,  naked  to  the  waist,  were  led, 
each  in  ms  turn,  14  times  through,  the  ranks  (two 
soldiers  striking  at  once  counts  but  for  one  blow). 
When  the  prisoner  falls  exhausted,  he  is  raised  up, 
and  placed  on  a  bench,  where  he  is  made  to  receive 
the  remainder  of  his  punishment  When  the  Abb^ 
Sieracinski's  turn  arrived,  a  doctor  went  up  to  him 
and  offered  him  drink,  but  he  refused,  and  walked 
up  to  his  executioners,  singing  the  psalm,  Miserere 
mei,  Dens!  As  he  was  weak — his  constitution 
shattered  by  long  privations, — he  fell  after  receiving 
1,000  blows ;  he  was  then  taken  up,  placed  on  the 
bench,  made  to  kneel,  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back  so  as  not  to  protect  it,  and  his  head  tied  to  a 
stake.  In  this  position  he  was  taken  round  in  fVont 
of  his  executioners.  He  still  breathed  aAer  4,000 
blows.  He  shortly  afterwards  expired,  and  more 
than  3,000  blows  were  inflicted  on  nis  corpse !'' 

SAMtTBL     WARRJClf,     THB      AUTHOR       OP      '*  TXH 

Tbodsano  a  YiAR."— "  I  have  observed,"  says 
the  Spectator,  "  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book 
with  pleasure,  until  he  knows  whether  the  writer  of 
it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man.  of  a  mild  or  choleric 
disposition,  married  or  a  bacnelor,  with  other  par- 
ticulars of  a  ;like  nature,  that  conduce  very  much 
to  the  right  understanding  of  an  author."  There 
are  few  men  of  our  profession  abroad  of  whom  this 
id  more  true  than  of  Mr.  Warren.  We  under- 
stand that  he  is  a  barrister,  nearly  fifty  years  of  age, 
in  a  respectable  but  somewhat  limited  business,  and 
is  neither  remarkable  for  leaining  nor  tact  in  his 
profession.  He  is  a  nervous  person,  and  not  pre- 
pooessing  in  his  personal  appearance,  nor  popular 
with  the  bar,  who  tell  many  laughable  stories  at  his 
expense.  One  of  the  best  things  which  he  did^  in 
lus  own  estimation,  was  to  write  an  article  in  BUiek- 
wood^s  Maguzine  several  years  ago,  in  which  he 
ran  a  paraBel  between  Lords  Brougham  and  Lynd- 
Irarst,  much  to  the  disparagement  of  the  former.  An 
invitation  to  dinner,  subsequently,  by  the  latter,  and 
the  election  of  Mr.  Warren,  are  a  part  of  the  gossip 
ofthe  English  bar.  His  *<  Diary  of  a  London  Physi- 
cian," and,  more  recently,  his  novel  of  "  Ten  Thoa- 
«nd  a  Year,"  gave  him  considerable  reputation  in 
the  literary  world,  and  the  latter  excited  much  atten- 
tion, not  only  ffar  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  of  which 
it  has  many,  bat  also  from  the  fact  that  moat  of  the 


characters  are  drawn  from  life.  Mr.  Hayward,  the 
former  editor  of  the  Law  Magazina,  in  particular, 
is  subjected  to  unsparing  ridicule.  When  this 
book  was  published,  the  author  was  tried  in  the  bar 
mess  on  one  ofthe  circuits  under  the  person  of  Mr. 
Sergeant  Talfourd^s  servant;  the  charge  being  that 
this  servant  had  written  a  certain  false,  scandalous, 
malicious,  and  ridiculous  IJbok,  called  **  Ten  Thou- 
sand a  Year."  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but,  on  a  pathetic  appeal  to  Mr.  Talfourd, 
who  testified  to  the  good  qualities  of  this  servant, 
and  promised  for  him  that  he  would  never  be  caught 
writing  such  a  book  again,  the  punishment  was 
changed  to  transportation.  Mr.  Warren  was  pre. 
sent,  and  the  bar  took  ample  revenge  for  the  ridicule 
cast  upon  some  of  their  number  by  the  author,  and 
pleased  themselves  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  pro* 
tMible  that  Mr.  Warren's  legal  reputation  will  ever 
be  equal  to  his  literary.  A  gentleman  who  happened 
to  be  present  at  the  argument  of  Saundai  vs.  SmilA 
(Mylne  and  Craig, 71 1 ),  when  Mr.  Warren  appeared 
lor  the  first  time  at  the  chancery  bar,  stated  m  our 
hearing  that  his  appearance  was  not  gracefol  nor 
prepossessing,  and  although  he  sustained  himself 
very  well  for  the  first  half  hour,  he  afterwards  flagged, 
and  provoked  the  smiles  of  the  older  members  of 
the  bar. — Ldtw  Reporter. 

Miss  Martineau. — The  celebrated  Miss  Harriet 
Martineau,  whose  arrival  we  last  week  mentioned, 
left  Malta  on  the  16th  ult.  by  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company's  steamer  Ariel.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau, during  her  short  stay  here,  was  visited  l^ 
many  persons  of  distinction,  anxious  to  pay  theu- 
homage  at  the  shrine  of  talent— J)fa/to  Paper, 

Thb  Poet  Moori. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Rojral 
Irish  Academy,  on  Monday  last,  Thomas  Moore, 
Esq.,  of  Sloperton  Cottage,  Devizes,  was  admittea 
an  honorary  member,  on  account  of  his  great  poeti- 
cal eminence. 

Influerce  op  Railroads  on  the  Weather. — 
The  well-known  natural  philosopher,  Dr.  August, 
makes  the  following  communication  in  a  Berlin 
journal,  on  Jhe  "influence  of, Railroads  on  the 
weather."  When  an  extendedjportion  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  brought  by  a  net  ot  railroad  track  into 
coimection  of  electrical  conductors,  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  is  prevented,  as  the  iron 
tracks  efiect  a  constant  electrical  equilibrium  be- 
tween remote  regions.  By  this  means,  a  videnf 
storm  is  rendered  unlikely,  and  if  one  should  arise, 
it  will  undergo  a  continual  if  not  a  considerable 
diminution.  Doubtful  as  the  theory  of  storms  may 
be,  so  much  is  ceitain,  that  their  origin  is  in  the 
eflect  of  nature  to  produce  an  equih*brium  of  oppo- 
site electricities,  and  that  they  break  out  with  the 
more  violence  the  greater  the  intensitv  of  the  oppo- 
sition, which  iB  {uoduced  beforehand  by  chemical 
processes  that  accompany  evaporation.  If  one  of 
these  opposites,  the  electricity  of  the  lower  atmo- 
sphere tor  instance,  is  conducted  away  to  other 
regions,  the  variation  of  the  two  in  made  less,  and 
the  violence  with  which  the  equilibrium  is  esta- 
Uished  is  diminished.  By  being  thus  conducted 
away,  the  influence  iB  lessened  which  the  electricity 
ofthe  lower  atmosphere  has  on  the  ck)uds,  and  by 
which  it  attracts  its  opposite,  thus  accumulating 
storm  and  clouds  on  the  electrical  point.  For  this 
reason,  in  a  level  country  where  there  are  nets  of 
railroads,  a  storm  cannot  acquire  that  ibfce  of  oppo- 
site electrid^  and  produce  that  heaping  up  of  doods 
which  is  poMible  where  these  coodnclon  M» 
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wanting.  For  some  years  past  the  writei^believes 
that  he  nas  ol»erved  a  change  in  the  sturms  of  this 
place,  and  asks  the  attention  of  students  of  natural 
philosophy  to  the  proof  of  his  hypothesis.  It  is  a  fact 
that  since  Berlin  has  become  the  focus  of  several 
railroads,  there  have  been  no  violent  storms,  and  all 
that  have  risen  have  had  a  rapid  and  gentle  termi- 
nation.— Deutsche  Schndlpost. 

Monument  to  Shakspearb. — Mrs.  CJowden 
Clarke,  of  Cravenhill  College,  Bayswater,  author  of 
the  Shakspeare  Concordance,  has  originated  a  sub- 
flcription  to  rear  a  statue  to  the  great  bard,  and 
invues  all  womankind  to  aid  her  project  The 
ibllowing  is  the  inscription  which  it  is  proposed  to 
place  upon  the  monument : — "  *  In  honor  of  William 
Shakspeare  this  statue  is  erected  by  womankind, 
and  in  testimony  that  they  esteem  him  as  their  great- 
^  htmian  benefactor.' " 

Joseph  Bon  APARTE.^Joseph,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Napoleon,  of  all  the  members  of  his  &mily  the  one 
in  whom  the  Emperor  placed  the  greatest  confidence, 
was  born  January  ?,  1768,  in  Corsica.  He  was 
educated  at  the  College  of  Aulun,  in  Burgundy.  In 
1793,  he  became  a  member  of  the  departmental  ad- 
ministration of  Corsica,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
celebrated  Pascal  Paoli.  When  the  English  took 
possession  of  Corsica,  Joseph  returned  to  Marseilles, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  M.  Clary,  a  rich 
citizen  of  that  place.  Joseph  accompanied  .his 
lnt>ther  in  the  campaign  of  Italy,  and  was  despatch^ 
ed  by  him  to  Paris,  to  convince  the  directory  of  the 
necessity  of  concluding  a  peace  with  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  He  succeeded,  and  was  sent  as  minister 
to  Parma,  and  then  ambassador  to  Rijme,  which  city 
he  left  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  (General 
Duppot.  He  was  next  Secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred.  When  Napoleon  was  in  Egypt, 
affairs  in  France  beingin  a  disastrous  state,  Joseph 
despatched  the  Greek,  Burmbacki,  to  his  brother,  to 
urge  his  return,  and  be  assisted  at  the  revolution  of 
Brumaire,  which  placed  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the 
Consular  dovemment.  Under  the  Consulate,  Jo- 
seph was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  the 
treaty  which  terminated  the  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  was  signed  at  his  estate 
of  Montefbntaine,  Sept.  30,  1800. 

When  Napoleon  became  Emperor,  he  declared 
Joseph  and  his  childi^en  heirs  to  the  throne,  in  case 
of  his  own  death  without  issue.  During  the  cam- 
paign of  Austerlitz,  Joseph  presided  in  the  Senate, 
and  administered  the  government  In  1805,  by  order 
of  the  Emperor,  he  invaded  and  conquered  the 
kingdom  of^  Naples,  and  was  created  King  of  that 
country,  where  his  wise  and  salutary  regulations 
effected  a  complete  political  and  social  regenera- 
tion. Unfortunately,  Napoleon  aflei wards  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Spain,  where  his  efforts 
were  destined  to  be  completely  defeated.  The  vic- 
tory of  Wellington  at  Victoria  was  the  closing 
disaster  of  his  reign  as  Eling  of  Spain. 

After  the  events  of  1815,  Joseph  retired  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  bought  land,  and  erected  a  beautiful 
country  seat  near  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  resided  in  philosophical  retirement  for  many 
yeare.  He  afterwards  revisited  Europe,  and  died 
at  Florence. 

Clbopatbi's  Nbbdlb.— The  Bey  of  Tunis  has 
oOered  to  Louis  Philippe  the  celebrated  Cleopailra'ft 
needle  i  the  ^ft  has  been  accepted,  and  will  be  con- 
r^fd  to  Pani%  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Ca^ 


BRITISH  LITERARY  INTELUGENCE. 
A  second  volume  of  Humboldt's  .great  work, 
the  Kosmos,  is  in  press. 

A  literal  translation  of  the  Psalms  by  Rev.  J. 
Jebb,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  is  highly  spoken  of. 

Two  new  novels  by  Mr.  James,  are  just  out — the 
Castle  of  Ehrenstein,  and  the  King's  Highway—- 
the  last  heard  of. 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  his  great  astronomical 
work  on  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  1  ^vol.,  410., 
nearly  ready. 

Rev  Dr.  Croly  has  published  the  fint  of  a  serte 
of  three  volumes  on  mt  Patriarchs,  the  Prophet^ 
and  the  Apostles,  designed  to  show  the  chaiacfeecs 
and  influence  of  each  cUiss  respectively,  in  connec- 
tion with  Christianity. 

Leigh  Hunt  has  announced  a  new  work  in  8 
vols.,  Ivo.,  entitled  Men,  Women,  and  Books. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  the  author  of  the  Life  of 
Nelson,  announces  a  new  History  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  firom  the  earliest  period,  in  6  vola,  8va 

Louis  Fourteenth  and  the  Court  of  France,  by 
Miss  Pardoe,  in  3  vols.,  8vo. 

The  Countess  of  Blessington  has  in  press  Mar- 
maduke  Herbert,  or  the  Fatal  Error,  a  novel. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  author  of  the  Wiki  Sports  of 
the  West,  is  about  to  publish  Hill  Side  Sketches,with 
the  L^iends  of  the  Cheviots  and  the  Lammermuir. 
Smiles  and  Tears,  a  novel,  by  Charles  ^While- 
head,  author  of  the  life  of  Savage. 

Dr.  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  of  Trinitv  College,  Dub- 
lin, has  published  a  History  of  t^e  Origin,  Progress, 
Missions,  LalJors,  and  Fall  of  the  Jesuits,  in  2  vols., 
8vo., — an  elaborate  work. 

An  ingenious  worl(  entitled  Remarkable  Charac- 
ters and  Events  in  EIngland,  from  the  accession  of 
Qeorge  L.  designed  to  furnish  a  key  to  the  carica- 
tures and  satires  of  the  eighteenth  century;  by 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  3  vols.,  8vo. 

The  Autobiography  of  the  Danish  poet,  Hans 
Andersen,  translated  by  Charles  Beckwith,  Esq., 
2  vola,  8vo. 
Madagascar  ;  Past  and  Present ;  by  a  Resident 
Charles  Knight,  the  enterprising  Publisher  of  the 
Penny  Magazine,  d&c,  announces  a  new  work  in 
preparation,  entitled  the  National  Cyclopodia  of 
Useful  Knowledge;  in  12  vols.;  an  abridgment  of 
the  Penny  Cyclopedia. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  in  preparation  a  new  polatioal 
tale  entitled  Tancred. 

Memoir  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Jahleel  BrentoD, 
Bart,  by  Rev.  Henry  Raikes. 

A  second  series  of  Mrs.  Poole's  popttlar  work,  the 
Englishwoman  in  Eg3rpt ;  1  voU,  ova 

An  Overland  Journey  round  the  w<«ld  in  the 
years  1841-2,  ^  Sir  George  Simpstm,  Governor  of 
the  Hudson's  ^y  Companv — ^2  vols.,  8va 

A  new  society  for  publisning  the  most  rare  and 
valuable  voyages,  travels,  and  geographical  records, 
has  been  formed,  called  the  Hakluys  Society. 

The  Addington  Papers ;  a  life  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
including  correspondence  of  rojral  and  eminent  per- 
sonages, are  about  to  be  published  in  3  v(^,  dvo. 

Synopsis  of  criticisms  on  passages  of  the  CNd 
Testament,  in  which  modern  commentators  difo 
from  the  authorized  version;  by  Rev.  Richaid 
Banett,  A.  M.,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

The  Three  Reformations ;  Lothemn,  Roman,  and 
Anglican,  by  Dr.  Hook. 

Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  CavaUei*; 
by  J.  H.  Jeese ;  3  vole.,  8to.,  is  annotmced. 

Mr.  Tupper,  amhor  of  Proverbial  Philosophy, 
announces  a  new  work,  entitled  ProbabiHties,  an 
Aid  to  Faith. 
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THE  MARQUIS  OF  MONTROSE  AND  THE  COVENANTESS. 

Art.  I. — 1.  JlfonfrfUB  and  tht  CovenmUert :  lUuitrated  from  Private  Letieri  attd  other 
Original  DocumaUa  hitherto  itnpubUahed.  By  Mare  Napier,  Esq.,  Adyocate.  2 
Tols.    London.    8vo.     1638. 

S,  Tht  Zife  and  Timt$  of  Montron  :  Uluatrated  from  Original  ManuicripU,  including 
Familg  Papert,  now  Jirtt  pubUthed  from  tht  Montrose  Charier- Cheat,  and  other 
Prioale  Reporitoriet.     Bj  Mark  Napier,  Esq.,  Edinburgh.     1840. 

tTlH  following  ikatcfa  o(  Iha  >!ileil  ot  Ihs  partiMU  of 
tha  niTtl  «DH  Id  lh>  tiinci  of  Charlii  I.,  (UDllJarly  itjiad 
to  lUi  dif  in  BcoUud,  Ihe  OnU  Miniali.  Ihougb  not  fr« 
hon  ItRVK  poUUe*]  biu,  *11I  be  rtai  vtltli  uduiukI  Intt- 
mt.  It!  gnd  looglh  bu  indncsd  lu  la  cmii  lh«  ccmplra- 
tlnlj  animjiartut  AtttUt  at  Ibc  clmc  at  U>  life  ;  bul  u 
II  ii,  II  pmenti  tha  portrait  at  i  hero  icarcel;  eicaedad 
in  llw  hlgbar  qnaJitla  of  gnnnsUiip  in  modara  tlmaa.— 


EJ.] 

Both  of  ttieae  works  are  neoesear;  to  a 
full  nnderatauding  of  the  subject,  and  it  is 
from  both  (not  neglecting  other  helps)  that 
we  propOBe  to  draw  what  we  hope  maj  not 
prove  unwelcome  to  oar  leaders,  a  sketch 
of  the  cftreer  and  character  of  The  Great 
MARacis — as  to  this  day  in  Scotland  the 
hero  continaes  to  be  called. 

There  are  very  few  men  so  eminent  of 
whose  early  years  bo  little  is  known.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
bis  high  rank  and  lineage — the  head  of  the 
honse  of  Graham,  and  by  Boooeeaiou  the 
fifth  Eatl  of  Montrose.     Ni 

Vol.  X.  No.  lU. 


Meltiier  the  time 


nor  the  place  of  his  birth  appears  to  be  re- 
corded. We  onlyknow  that  at  the  decease 
of  his  father,  the  fourth  Earl,  in  November, 
1626,  he  was  m  his  fourteenth  year.  Dar- 
ing the  rest  of  his  nonage  he  was  nnder  the 
guardianship  of  Lord  Napier  of  Merdiiston, 
who  had  married  one  of  his  elder  sisters, 
and  who  continued  through  life  his  bosom- 
friend.  It  was  perhape  as  beingaa  onlyson 
that  Montrose  married  in  very  early  youth. 
His  wife  was  Madeline  Cameeie,  danghfet 
of  the  Earl  of  Sonthesk  ;  and  by  1633  we 
find  him  already  the  father  of  two  sona. 
Early  in  that  year  his  young  Countess  ap- 
pears to  have  died ;  hut  even  of  that  fust 
there  is  no  positive  record,  and  it  is  racier 
inferred  from  thentteriilencerespectinghet 
in  all  further  accounts  of  Montrose. 

In  the  same  rear,  and  probably  in  oonse- 
qnence  of  his  oomeslie  bereavement,  Mon- 
troBC  went  abroad,  travelling  into  France  and 
Italy,  and  continuing  on  the  Continent  about 
three  years.  We  oan  trace  no  partioalara 
of  luB  tour,  nor  of  UahiJiitaof  ufsatthit 
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period.  Only  in  the  archives  of  the  Bag- 
IiBh  College  at  Rome  appears  the  following 
entry :  "  1635,  27th  day  of  March,  two 
Earls,  Angus,  and  Montrose,  with  fonr 
others,  gentlemen  of  distinction  of  that 
nation,  attended  by  fonr  domestics,  were 
honorably  entertained  in  our  refectory 
according  to  their  rank." 

Montrose  came  back  from  his  travels  with 
great  accomplishments  and  advantages  both 
of  mind  and  person.  His  chaplain,  Dr. 
Wishart,  describes  him  as  ^^not  very  tall, 
nor  much  exceeding  a  middle  stature,  but 
of  an  exoeedinff  strong  composition  of  body 
and  an  inorediMe  force,  joined  with  an  ex- 
cellent proportion  and  &ie  features.  His 
hair  was  of  a  dark-brown  color,  his  com- 
plexion sanguine,  of  a  quick  and  piercing 
ffrey  eye,  with  a  high  nose,  something  like 
Sie  ancient  sign  of  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Persian  Kings.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very 
princely  carriage  and  exeellent  address  .  .  . 
*  *  a  oompletehorseman,  and  had  a  singular 
ffrace  in  nding."  If  his  portrait,  as  drawn 
by  his  o?m  diaplain,  should  appear  too  fa- 
vorable, and  in  need  of  some  corrective,  we 
can  supply  one  from  Bishop  Burnet,  who 
always  refers  to  ^'  the  Great  Marquis  "  with 
especial  malignity,  and  even  in  one  passage 
goes  to  the  preposterous  length  of  question- 
ing his  personal  courage  :  *  ^^  He  was,"  says 
the  Bishop,  ^'  a  young  man  well-learned,  who 
had  travelled,  but  had  taken  upon  him  the 
part  of  a  hero  too  much,  and  lived  as  in  a 
romance,  for  his  whole  manner  was  stately 
to  affectation." 

On  his  return  home,  adorned  by  such  ac- 
oomplishments,  Montrose  was  presented  to 
Charles  I.  with  every  expectation  of  a  cor- 
dial welcome.  But  the  King,  whether  be- 
oanse,  as  is  alleged,  he  had  been  prepos- 
sessed against  him  by  the  Hamiltons,  or  be- 
cause his  own  manner  was  cold  and  dry 
until  mellowed  by  misfortune,  took  little 
notice  of  him,  merely  gave  him  his  hand  to 
kiss,  and  then  turned  aside.  This  slight 
was  keenly  felt  by  Montrose ;  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  (however  strenuously  Mr. 
Napier  denies)  that  it  formed  one  motive 
of  the  part  which  he  shortly  afterwards 
took  in  the  growing  troubles  of  Scotland. 

Those  troubles,  as  is  well  known,  began 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Canons  and 
laturgy,  aud  resulted  in  the  production  of 
Uie  Covenant.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
ardor    and    enthusiasm  with  which   that 

^j^^^-g^of  HU  Owa  Tto«,  TOL  i,  p.  91,«L 


bond  was  hailed  among  the  Scottish  people ; 
Hume  not  unhappily  speaks  of  it  as  a  general 
contagion.  That  a  high-spinted  young  no- 
bleman, attached  to  uke  Protestant  faith, 
not  regardless  of  popularity,  conscious  of 
great  abilities,  and  resenting  the  neglect  of 
the  Court,  should  espouse  a  specious  cause 
in  the  first  dawn  of  its  zeal,  and  before  it 
was  clouded  over  by  excesses,  was  surely 
not  unnatural.  Nor  were  the  most  artfm 
solicitations  wanting  from  many  quarters, 
and  above  all  from  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  to 
secure  so  hopeful  an  ally.  As  Principal 
Robert  Baillie  afterwards  declared,  '^  The 
canfdness  of  Rothes  brought  in  Montrose 
to  our  party."* 

Once  engaged,  Montrose  bore  a  i^are  in 
all  the  factions  of  the  General  Assemblies. 
We  find  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the 
King's  Commissioner  in  Scotland,  write  of 
him* with  much  asperity  to  his  Royal  Mas- 
ter '(Nov.  27,  1638)  :  "  Now  for  the  Cove- 
nanters, I  shall  only  say  this ;  in  general 
they  may  all  be  placed  in  one  roll,  as  ^ey 
now  stand ;  but  certainly,  Sir,  those  that 
have  both  broached  the  business,  and  still 
hold  it  aloft,  are  Rothes,  Balmerino,  Lind- 
say, Lothian,  Loudon,  Yester,  Cranstoun. 
There  are  many  others  as  forward  in  show, 
amongst  whom  none  more  vainly  foolish 
than  Montrose.  But  the  above  mentioned 
are  the  main  contrivers."  At  this  period, 
also,  Montrose  was  intrusted  with  two  ex- 
peditions to  the  north.  The  first  had  for  its 
object  conversion  rather  than  conquest ;  the 
Eari  was  attended  by  three  of  the  most 
ardent  of  the  seceding  clergy ;  and  he  re- 
turned in  August,  1638,  with  a  parchment 
full  of  signatures  to  the  Covenant ;  "  the 
most  wortUess  laurel,"  adds  Mr.  Napier, 
"  that  he  ever  gained." 

The  second  expedition,  in  the  spring  of 
1639,  was  more  congenial  to  his  military 
temper ;  he  was  required  to  keep  in  diecx 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley  as  the  Kings  lieu- 
tenant north  of  Spey.  Some  newly-levied 
foot  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he 
bore  the  title  of  General ;  but  as  he  com- 
plained from  the  first  to  Gordon  of  Straloch. 
*<  business  here  is  all  transacted  by  vote  and 
a  Committee,  nor  can  I  get  anything  done  of 
myself. "  After  some  slonnishing,  he  found 
Huntley  not  disinclined  to  treat ;  and  it 
was  arranged  between  them  that  ihey.  each 
acoompamed  by  eleven  of  his  friends,  should 
hold  a  conference  at  the  village  of  Lowess, 
about  nine  miles  south  of  Strawbogie.  The 

*  Letter  to  W.  Span^,  April  9^  1641 
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two  parties  met  aeeordmglj,  armed  only 
with  walkinff-swords ;  and  sach  was  their 
mutual  suspicion,  that  a  gentleman  from 
each  side  was  appointed  to  search  the  other 
for  fear  of  hidden  weapons.  After  a  few 
words  of  courteous  greeting,  the  two  chiefs 
stepped  aside  and  conyersed  in  priyate  for 
a  considerahle  time.  The  result  was,  that 
Huntley  consented  to  sign  a  paper  with 
certain  terms  of  adhesion,  and  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  rode  oyer  from  his  own  to  the 
Coyenanters'  camp.  But  at  his  last  yisit 
it  was  soudit  to  impose  upon  him  further 
terms  ;  and  on  his  refusal,  the  parole  pledge 
for  his  safety  was  hroken,  and  he  was  con- 
ducted as  a  prisoner  or  hostaze  to  Edinburgh 
Castle.  The  bad  faith  of  this  detention  is 
manifest  and  glaring.  We  are  assured, 
ho^i^yer,  that  Montrose  withstood  it  to  the 
uttermost,  but  found  that  his  single  yoice 
in  the  council  of  officers  could  not  ayail  to 
preyent  it. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that 
the  resentment  of  Montrose  at  finding  him- 
self ^ua  committed  to  an  act  of  treachery, 
may  haye  combined  with  his  alarm  for  the 
monarchy  and  his  disgust  at  the  growing 
violence  which  he  saw  around  him,  to 
alienate  him  from  the  party  which  he  had, 
perhaps  too  rashly,  espoused.  In  the  Parlia- 
ments of  1639  and  1640  his  name  on  seve- 
ral occasions  appears  on  the  side  of  mode- 
rate counsels.  Even  in  the  field  he  showed 
a  disposition  to  lenity,  though  no  abatement 
of  vigor.  Scarcely  had  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  with  Huntley  in  his  train,  before 
he  heard  that  the  loyal  Barons  at  the  north 
were  again  in  arms.  With  characteristic 
energy  he  instantly  set  off  again,  crossed 
the  Grampians,  gathered  troops  as  he  went, 
and  on  the  25th  of  May  re-entered  Aber- 
deen at  the  head  of  two  or  three  thousand 
troops,  the  flower  of  which  were  the  horse- 
men of  Angus  and  Mearns.  He  had  with 
him  the  Earb  Marischal  and  Athol,  and 
several  other  Lords  and  gentlemen  with  a 
train  of  thirteen  field-pieces.  The  day  but 
one  after  his  arrival  he  held  a  general 
Committee  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  Aber- 
deen, which  had  distinguished  itself  by  its 
leal  for  Prelacy — '^  that  unnatural  city,"  as 
Principal  B^illie  calls  it  on  that  account. 
The  Covenanting  Ministers  of  that  day 
were  unable  to  understand  how  a  town 
which  favored  Bishops  could  deserve  the 
smallest  mercy ;  they  remembered  the  texts 
on  the  destruction  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and 
m!ged  that  in  like  manner  Aberdeen  should 
be  given  up  to  slau^ter  and  oonflagration. 


Montrose,  however,  stood  firm  against 
them  *,  and,  being  backed  on  this  occasion 
by  the  young  Earl  Marischal  and  other 
men  of  weight,  finally  carried  his  point,  so 
that  the  burghers  of  Aberdeen  were  only 
fined  and  reprimanded,  and  exposed  to  free 
quarters,  but  spared  from  fire  and  sword. 

The  next  step  of  Montrose  was  to  bring 
up  his  field-pieces,  and  batter  the  castle  of 
Gight,  a  principal  strong-hold  of  the  Gor- 
dons ;  but  he  quickly  raised  the  siege  on 
learning  that  a  new  enemy  was  at  hand. 
Huntley's  second  son,  the  Viscount  Aboyne, 
whom  the  King  had  lately  named  his  lien- 
tenant  in  the  north,  appeared  off  Aberdeen 
with  three  armed  ships  and  some  troops  on 
board.  Aboyne  was  only  a  boy  of  nineteen, 
but  had  for  his  euide  Colonel  Gun,  an  ex- 
perienced though  versatile  soldier, — a  par^ 
titan  in  both  senses  of  the  word, — ana  on 
landing  he  was  joined  by  his  brother.  Lord 
Lewis  Gordon,  and  some  Hij^iland  levies. 
The  whole  united  force  mardied  off  in  high 
spirits  to  encounter  Montrose,  who  had  made 
skilful  dispositions  to  receive  them  at  Stone- 
haven. On  their  coming  up  a  little  skir- 
mishing and  a  few  cannon-balls  were  found 
sufficient  to  send  them  back  in  confusion. 
Montrose  next  proceeded  to  foroe  the  pass- 
age of  the  Dee,  again  entered  Aberaeen, 
scattered  the  Gordons  far  and  wide,  and  be- 
came once  more  master  of  the  open  country. 

In  this  skirmish,  which  was  called  the 
Raid  of  Stonehaven,  Montrose  appears  to 
have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  effect  of  any 
piece  of  ordnance  on  the  imaginations  of  the 
Highlanders ;  even  down  to  1745  they  called 
a  cannon  ^^  the  Musket's  mother,"  and  looked 
upon  it  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  aWe. 

In  the  southern  oounties  at  this  time  the 
war  seemed  coming  to  a  crisis  between  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  and  the  King ;  and 
the  Scottish  army,  headed  by  General  Alex- 
ander Leslie,  had  already  marched  to  the 
Borders,  when  Charles,  decided  on  conclud- 
ing a  pacification,  too  hasty  in  its  rftjolve, 
and  too  vague  in  its  terms,  to  be  lasting. 
During  this  hollow  truce  (for  such  it  proved) , 
his  Majesty  summoned  several  of  tbe  chief 
nobles,  among  whom  was  Montrose,  to  at- 
tend him  at  his  Court  at  Berwick.  The  in- 
terview between  the  King  and  the  Earl  took 
place  accordingly  in  July,  1639,  and  although 
no  particulars  of  it  are  found  recorded,  we 
cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  without 
effect.  Each  on  closer  observation  must 
have  discovered  the  high  endowments  of  the 
other : — each  after  w&at  had  passed  would 
be  more  than  oommonly  solicitous  to  please. 
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Seldom,  indeed,  has  sach  a  subject  met  the 
eje  of  such  a  master. 

The  moderation  of  Montrose  in  the  Par- 
liament whidi  met'  the  month  after  (al- 
though the  same  moderation  was  shown  by 
many  others  who  had  not  been  to  Berwidc) 
was  ascribed  by  his  ill-wishers  to  the  per- 
suasions of  the  King,  and  to  his  own  ambi- 
tious hopes.  "  Division,''  writes  Principar 
Baillie  (Oct.  12,  1639),  "is  now  much  la- 
bored for  in  all  our  estate.  They  speak  of 
too  great  prevailing  with  our  nobles.  Home 
evidently  fallen  ou.  Montrose  not  unlikely 
to  be  ensnared  with  the  fair  promises  of  ad- 
vanoement.  Marischal,  Sutherland,  and 
others,  somewhat  doubtM.  Sheriff  of  Te- 
viotdale,  and  some  of  the  Barons,  inclining 
the  Court  way.''  But  we  altogether  disbe- 
lieve a  story  told  by  Bishop  Guthry,  and 
repeated  by  Mr.  Napier  without  objection, 
that  Montrose  at  this  time  found  affixed  to 
hb  chamber  door  a  paper  with  the  words, 

**  IirVICTUS  ARMIS  VERBIS  VINCITUR."      Such 

an  inscription  is  clearly  framed  on  a  view  of 
Montrose's  later  exploits ;  in  1639  he  had 
yet  done  nothing  to  deserve  the  high  com- 
pliment INVICTUS  ARMIS. 

Ere  many  months  had  elapsed  from  the 
new  inconsiderate  pacification,  the  differen- 
ces which  had  been  not  so  much  adjusted 
as  postponed,  and  the  resentments  slurred 
over  instead  of  healed,  burst  forth  again 
with  redoubled  fury.     Again  did  both  par- 
ties appeal  to  the  sword;  again  did  news 
come  to  Edinburgh  that  King  Charles  was 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  had 
collected  an  army  on  the  Tjrne,  and  had 
placed  himself  at  its  head.     On  their  part 
the  Scottish  Parliament  were  not  slack  in 
mustering  their  forces ;  nor  did  Montrose, 
when  caUed  upoiK  refuse  his  aid  in  that 
hour  of  danger.     He  commanded  a  division 
in  the  army  which,  under  General  Leslie, 
and  in  July,   1640,  marched  towards   the 
Tweed,  and  encamped  for  a  time  on  Dunse 
Moor.     During  this  pause  in  the  military 
operations  a  remarkable  event  in  politics 
occurred.     It  is  stated  by  Montrose  himself, 
as  appears  from  judicial  depositions,  that  a 
bond  was  privately  offered  for  his  signature 
proposing  that  some  parson  should  be  named 
Captain-General,  with  arbitrary  powers  north 
of  Forth,  and  implying  that  this  person 
should  be  the  Earl  of  Argyle.    Stung  at  the 
proposal,  Montrose  immediately  took  horse 
for  Cumbernauld,  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Wigtoun,  where  he  met  by  appointment 
several  of  his  friends,  as  the  E^ls  Maris* 
chal,  Home,  Athol,  and  Mar— Lord  Stor- 


mont,  Seaforth,  and  Erskine — and  Amond, 
who  was  second  in  command  of  Leslie's  ar- 
my. With  these  and  some  others,  Montrose 
and  Wigtoun  subscribed  a  bond  acknow- 
ledging their  obligation  to  ^  that  Covenant 
alr^dv  signed,"  out  stipulating  for  their 
mutual  aid  and  defence  in  case  of  need,  thai 
'  *  every  one  of  us  shall  join  and  adhere  to  each 
other."  Having  thus  secretly  combined, 
Montrose  and  his  friends  returned  to  the 
umy,  which  they  found  prepared  to  march 
forward^ and  cross  the  Tweed.  On  reaching 
that  river,  the  chiefiB  cast  lots  as  to  who 
should  pass  over  the  first,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Montrose.  He  accordingly  dismount- 
ed, forded  the  stream  on  foot^  and  relurmed 
to  encourage  his  men.  A  few  days  after- 
wards he  took  part  in  the  more  memorable 
passage  of  the  Tyne,  and  the  repulse,  or 
rather  rout,  of  the  English  army  at  New- 
bum. 

In  conseouence  of  the  day  at  Newbum, 
it  is  well  Kno?m  how  the  King's  forces, 
diminished  and  dispirited,  fell  back  first  to 
Durham,  then  to  York,  and  how  negotia- 
tions for  peace  commenced  at  Ripon,  when 
the  Scots  were  free  to  dictate  almost  their 
own  terms.  Charles  had  no  other  resource 
than  once  more  to  summon  a  parliament  in 
England — the  ^^  Long  Parliament,"  as  it 
proved — ^which  from  the  very  first  di^ayed 
an  eager  resolution  not  only  to  cnrb  the 
King's  prerogative,  but  to  punish  his  ad- 
visers. Within  a  few  months  of  thmr  meet- 
ing they  had  already  voted  ship-money 
illegU;  they  had  cancelled  the  sentence 
against  Hampden ;  they  had  driven  into 
etile  Lord  Keeper  Finch  and  Secretary 
Windebank ;  they  had  sent  Laud  to  the 
dungeon  and  Strafford  to  the  scaffold. 

Even  during  the  negotiations  at  Ripon,  all 
danger  to  Scotland  having  passed,  but  new 
danger  to  the  throne  arisen,  Montrose  did 
not  feel  himself  precluded  from  writinff  a 
letter  to  the  King,  expressive  of  his  loyuty 
and  duty.   A  copy  of  this  letter  (so  unfaith- 
ful were  some  of  Charles's  servants !)  was 
surreptitiously  obtained,  and  transmitted  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Newcas- 
tle.    Much  incensed,  they  openly  chai^ged 
Montrose  with  having  written  to  the  King — 
but  Montrose  at  once  avowed  and  justiled 
the  act ;  and  since  at  that  time  the  highest 
respect  for  the  Royal  authority  was  pto^ 
fessed  even  by  those  who  most  acdently  la- 
bored to  destroy  it — since  even  when  troops 
were  levied  agamst  the  King  it  was  still  in 
the  name  of  the  King — Uie  other  Scottish 
leaders  at  Newcastle  were  compelled,  how- 
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eter  nttwillingly,  to  admit,  or  at  least  to 
accept,  the  defence  of  their  colleague. 

The  results  were,  however,  more  serious 
to  Montrose,  when,  on  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, the  bond  of  Cumbernauld  was  disoo- 
Tered  and  denounced  by  Argyle.  At  nearly 
the  same  time  some  conferences  whi(^ 
Montrose  had  held  with  the  Ministers  of 
Perth  (Montrose  being  then  on  a  visit  to 
Lord  Stormont  at  Scone),  and  which,  like 
the  bond,  tended  against  the  dominant  fac- 
tion of  Argyle  and  Rothes,  were  made  known 
to  the  Committee  of  Estates  at  Edinburgh. 
Loud  and  angry  was  their  clamor  at  the 
news.  The  Eari  was  summoned,  and  seve- 
ral times  examined  before  them,  at  the  close 
of  May,  1641,  when,  far  from  denying  or 

flossing  over,  or  asking  pardon  for  what  he 
ad  done  or  said,  he  openly  acknowledged 
and  undauntedly   maintained   it.     '^Did 
jou,"  thus  he  was  asked  in  Argyle's  own 
presence,  and  in  the  fullness  of  Artie's 
power,    '^  did    you    name    the    Elarf   of 
Argyle?*'— **  Idid  name  the  Earl  of  Argyle," 
he  answered : — ^**  I  named  Argyle   as  the 
man  who  was  to  rule  be-north  Forth,  and 
as  the  man  who  discoursed  of  deposing  the 
King.    I  am  not  the  author  or  inventor  of 
these  things  :  I  will  lay  it  down  at  the  right 
door!" — III  satisfied  with  such  frankness, 
the  Committee,  on  the  11th  of  June,  issued 
orders  for  arresting  and  securing,  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  Montrose  himself,  bis  kinsman 
Lord  Napier,  and  Sir  George  Stirling  of 
Keir,  who  had  married  Napier's  daughter, 
while  materiab  to  serve  for  their  impeach- 
ment were  busily  sought  out.   Lord  Sinclair 
was  despatched  to  the  EarPs  house  at  Old 
Montrose  with  a  commission  to  break  open 
his  cabinets  in  quest  of  secret  papers ;  out 
Siiftlair  found  only  a  store  of  love-letters 
which  some  ladies  had  formerly  addressed  to 
Montrose,  and  which,  according  to  Bbhop 
Guthr^,  were  "  flowered  with  Arcadian  ac- 
complishments.  The  Lord  Sinclair  "  (thus 
continues  the  Bbhop)  ^'  was  much  blamed 
by  men  of  honor  and  gallantry  for  publish- 
ing these  letters,  but  the  rigid  sort  nad  him 
in  fl^reater  esteem  for  it  !"* 

If  we  endeavor  to  review  the  whole  career 
of  Montrose,  from  the  time  when  he  joined 
the  Covenatiters,  until  the  time  when  he  for- 
sook them,  and  when  they  threw  him  into 


«  Biontrose  and  the  Covenanters,  vol  ii,  p.  49. 
Mr,  Napier  observes  in  a  note,  that  by  the  word 
"  publishing  **  the  Bishop  could  only  mean  discours- 
ing of,  or  disclosing ;  since  the  letters  are  now  un- 
known, and  not  to  be  found  among  the  pamphlets 
of  Montrose's  day. 


prison,  we  shall  find  the, contemporary  ac- 
counts, as  drawn  out  in  array  by  Mr.  Napier^ 
neither  very  full  nor  yet  very  dear.  We 
cannot  think,  however,  that  they  afford 
any  adequate  ground  for  imputation  on  his 
motives  or  his  conduct.  It  is  certainly  pos- 
sible, nay  even  probable,  that,  conscious  as 
was  Montrose  of  eminent  abilities,  he  really 
felt,  as  is  alleged  against  him,  jealous  and 
offended  at  the  ascendency  of  Argyle  i&  the 
councils  of  their  common  party ;  bnt  we 
see  no  reason  to  distrust  the  truth  of  his 
own  solemn  dying  declaration,  that  what 
mainly  moved  him  was,  when  he  ^^  peroeived 
some  private  persons,  under  color  of  reli- 

t'on,  intend  to  wring  the  authority  from  the 
ing,  and  to  seise  ,on  it  for  themselves ;'' 
and  that  in  the  bond  whidi  he  subscribed — 
''the  security  of  religion  was  sufficiently 
provided  for."*  And  we  may  observe  that 
this  general  course  of  polities  (to  resist  the 
Royid  authority  while  it  eneroadies,  but  to 
stand  by  it  when  it  totters  and  yi^ds — to 
aim  at  reform,  but  to  stop  short  at  revolu- 
tion) is  the  course  which  in  all  ages  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  best  and  wisest  of 
mankind — ^by  such  men  among  Montrose's 
own  contemporaries,  as  Falkland  and  Hvde 
in  England,  as  De  Mesmes  and  Mole  in 
France. 

Two  months  after  Montrose  had  been 
imprisoned  at  EkLinburgh  Castle,  King 
Charles  arrived  at  Holyrood  House.  ^'  The 
end  of  my  coming,"  such  were  his  words  to 
his  Scottish  Parliament, ''  is  shortly  this :  to 
perfect  whatsoever  I  have  promised,  and 
withal  to  quiet  those  distractions  which 
have  or  may  fall  out  amongst  you ;  and  this 
I  mind  not  superficially,  but  fully  and  cheer- 
fully to  do."  But  so  low  had  his  power 
sunk  at  this  period,  that  we  may  rather 
adopt  the  words  of  his  noble  historian,  and 
^say  with  Clarendon,  that  ''he  seemed  to 
have  made  that  progress  into  Scotland  only 
that  he  might  make  a  perfect  deed  of  fift  of 
that  kingdom !"  To  save  his  MenaS|  he 
was  compelled  to  scatter  honors  and  re- 
wards among  his  enemies.  Alexander  Les- 
lie, the  first  in  command  of  the  insurgent 
army,  was  created  Earl  of  Leven  ;  and 
Lord  Amend,  the  second  in  command.  Earl 
of  Callender ;  while  lesser  dignities  were 
bestowed  on  inferior  partisans  of  the  same 
cause.  Well  might  Lord  Camwath  exclaim 
at  this  time,  with  a  bitter  jest,  that  he  would 
go  to  Ireland  and  join  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal 


♦  Speech  of  Montrose  before  the  Parliament  of 
r  Scotland,  May  dO,  1660. 
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and  the  other  rebels  there,  since  then  he 
was  sore  the  King  would  promote  him ! 

Notwithstanding  Charles's  intercession, 
Montrose  was  not  jet  released.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  private  letters  and  messages 
passed  between  them  ;  that  Montrose  took 
this  opportunity  of  cRselosing  to  the  King 
the  ill  practices  and  treacherous  designs  of 
Hamilton  and  Argjle — and  that  in  conse- 
quence an  order  for  their  arrest  was  secretly 
prepared.  The  two  noblemen,  together 
witn  the  Earl  of  Lanerick  or  Lanark, 
Hamilton's  brother,  apprised  of  the  real  or 
pretended  danger,  hastily  left  the  Court,  and 
retired  to  their  o?m  country  houses,  where 
they  could  not  have  been  seized  without  the 
*risk  of  a  civil  war.     After  sundry  proceed- 

Zin  Parliament,  and  full  assurances  of 
t;y,  they  consented  to  return  to  Edin- 
burgh—a Marquisate,  as  a  pledge  of  recon- 
ciliation and  favor,  being  bestowed  upon 
Argyle.  This  mysterious  transaction,  which 
wasknown  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  '^  the 
Incident,''  has  never  been  clearly  explained, 
and  admits  of  more  than  one  interpretation. 
Its  chief  effect  at  the  time,  if  not  its  secret 
desiffu,  was  to  cast  a  shade  of  doubt  and 
suspicion  on  the  sinoerity  and  personal  dis- 
position of  the  King. 

^^  The  Incident"  has,  however,  been  the 
ffround  of'  a  most  serious  accusation  against 
Montrose — that  he  proposed  to  the  King 
not  merely,  as  he  fairly  might,  the  arrest  m 
his  rivak,  but  their  assassination.  We  will 
give  this  charge  in  the  very  words  of  Cla- 
rendon (vol.  ii.,  p.  17,  Oxford  ed.,1826): — 

"Now,  after  his  Majesty  arrived  rn  Scotland,  by 
the  intfodaction  of  Mr.  William  Murray  of  the 
bedchamber,  be  (Montrose)  came  privately  to  the 
King*  and  inionned  bim  of  many  particalart  from 
the  beffinnin|;  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton  was  no  less  faulty  aiM)  false  to- 
wards his  Majeshr  than  Aigyle,  and  offered  to 
make  proof  of  all  in  the  Parliament,  but  rather 
desired  to  kill  them  both,  which  he  frankly  under- 
took to  do;  hot  the  King,  abhorrmg  that  expedient, 
thouffh  for  his  own  security,  advised  that  the 
prod»  might  be  prepared  for  the  Parliament** 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  whole  foundation  of  this  story — the 
alleged  interview,  namely,  between  the 
King  and  Montrose — is  utterly  disproved 
by  the  following  judicious  remarks  of  Mr. 
Napier : — 

"  William  Murray  was  not  Constable  of  Edin- 
boigfa  Castle;  and  if  he  had  been,  is  it  possible 
that,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  CoTcnanters, 
he  eould  at  this  crisis  have  brought  the  ^1  pri- 
vately to  the  King?    The  word  •privately*  can 


have  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  faction  weva 
kept  in  ignorance  of  this  stolen  interview ;  but  it 
will  be  remembered  that  when  Stephen  Boyd,  the 
goTemor  of  the  fortress,  permitted  Montrose,  Na- 
pier, and  Keir  to  hold  some  casual  meeting  together 
within  the  walls  of  their  prison,  the  feet  was  in- 
stantly known,  and  he  lost  his  office  for  presaming 
to  relax  their  conineroeBt" — Life  mnd  Time$p 
p.  220. 

But  the  detractors  of  Montrose  (asd  how 
many  has  his  loyalty  made  !  )  *  may  still 
allege  that,  although  the  interview  be  ima- 
ginary, the  assassination  miffht,  like  the  ar- 
rest, be  suggested  through  letters  or  mes^ 
X  Surely,  however,  it  is  a  sound  rale 
[torioal  criticnm,  that  when  any  esscD- 
tial  part  of  a  story  admits  of  di^roof,  the 
authority  of  the  whole  story  is  shaken. 
Besides,  it  is  obvious  from  several  other  in- 
aceuracies  in  this  passage  of  Clarendon  (as 
where  he  afterwaras  sets  together,  in  point 
of  time,  tfie  Marquisate  oi  Argyle  ana  the 
Dukedom  of  Hamilton,  there  being,  in  iaet, 
an  interval  of  nearly  two  years  betweea 
them),  that  he  did  not  derive  this  statement 
from  the  information  of  the  King,  or  of  any 
other  eye-witness  in  Scotland,  but  was 
merely  repeating  the  current  rumors  and 
slanders  of  the  £iy.  But,  further  still,  wo 
lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  following  pas- 
sage from  a  letter  of  Charles.  Only  a  few 
months  afterwards  (on  the  7th  of  Maj^ 
1642),  we  find  the  King  thus  commence  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  :r— 

**  Montrose,  I  know  I  need  no  aigaments  to  ia- 
dnce  yon  to  my  service.  Duty  and  loyalty  are 
sufficient  to  a  aian  of  so  much  honor  a»  I  Itnow 
you  to  be.** 

Could  a  monarch  so  pious  and  lof^-minideGi 
have  thus  addressed  the  man  whose  foul 
schemes  of  murder  he  had  so  recently  re- 
jected with  abhorrence  ?  This  question  can 
admit  of  but  one  answer  from  those  wh» 
think,  as  we  do,  reverently  of  Kins  Charles  ; 
and  as  for  those  who  do  not,  Montrose^ 
in  his  riper  vears,  we  are  very  sure,  would 
have  cared  litUe  for  their  good  or  their  ill 
opinion  of  himself.  Even  of  those,  how- 
ever, who  are  most  ready  to  disparage  the 
^'  Royid  Martvr,"  we  would  ask,  could  these 
expressions  of  Charles  have  really  passed  ^ 
if  that  statement  of  Clarendon  were  really 
true  ?  Would  not  the  compliments  to 
Montrose's  honor,  from  sudi  a  quarter  and 
under  sudi  circumstances,  have  sounded 
like  insulting  irony ;  and  would  they  not 
therefore,  even  on  mere  grounds  of  prudenoe 
and  policy,  have  been  carefully  avoided  ? 
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Ob  the  I8tli  of  November,  1641,  the 
King  set  out  from  Edinburgh  on  his  return 
to  udmnd.  Only  the  day  bat  one  before, 
lie  had  80  hr  prevailed  as  to  obtain  that 
Montrose  and  his  friends  should  be  set  free 
on  caution  '^  that  from  henceforth  they  carry 
tSiemsehres  soberly  and  discreetly.''  As  the 
prict  for  their  release,  Charles  issued  a  De- 
claration promising  that  he  would  not  em- 
ploy them  in  offices  of  Conrt  and  state, 
nor  grant  them  access  to  his  person.  Yet 
the  attadL  against  them  did  not  end  with 
their  imprisonment,  their  trials  being  referred 
to  the  conduct  of  a  Committee,  whose  pro- 
osedings  were  to  be  limited  to  the  1st  of 
Mardi  ensuing.  On  that  day,  however,  the 
ruling  powers  quietly  dropped  the  proceed- 
ings against  Montrose,  being  equally  unable 
to  convict  and  unwillmg  to  acquit  him. 

The  earl  now  withdrew  to  one  or  other 
of  his  country  houses — Old  Montrose,  or 
Kincardine  Castle  in  Perthshire — where  he 
lived  for  several  months  in  close  retirement. 
He  was  not  only  a  soldier,  but  a  poet  and 
scholar,  and  he  had  therefore  resources  in 
his  solitude  which  many  other  statesmen 
and  warriors  have  wanted.  But  in  May, 
1642,  the  Earl,  attended  by  his  nephew 
Keir  and  his  Mend  Lord  Oeilvie,  rode  to 
York,  then  the  residence  of  the  King,  with 
the  view  of  holding  some  communication 
with  his  Majesty.  Charles,  mindful  of  his 
own  recent  Declaration,  forbade  their  ap- 
proach to  him  nearer  than  one  post.  Yet 
there  seems  every  probability  that  Mon- 
trose, while  there,  conferred,  at  the  King^s 
desire,  with  some  of  his  majesty's  most 
trusted  servants. 

A  crisis  was  now  indeed  at  hand  between 
the  King  and  the  Commons  of  England, 
whidi  might  well  call  for  the  spontaneous 
offer  of  every  loyal  heart  and  hand.  In 
August  the  Royal  Standard  was  raised  at 
Nottingham;  in  October  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Eiffi  Hill.  In  February,  1643, 
Montrose,  learning  that  the  Queen  was  on 
her  return  from  Holland,  resolved  to  lay  be- 
fore her  his  counsels  for  the  conduct  of  affairs 
in  Scotland  at  that  dedsive  juncture.  Ao- 
oordinsly  he  met  her  Majesty  on  her  land- 
ing at  Surlington,  and  attended  her  to  York. 
But  he  found  himself  supplanted  by  the 
returning  favor  of  Hamilton.  The  main 
point  was  how  to  prevent  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  from  making  common  cause  with 
the  Parliament  of  England.  ^'  Resist  force 
with  force,"  cried  Montrose ;  "the  rebellious 
cockatrice  must  be  bruised  in  the  egg.  The 
King  has  loyal  subjects  in  Scotland;  they 


want  but  the  King's  countenance  and  com- 
mission ;  and  the  only  danger  b  delay." 
Hamilton,  on  the  contrary,  recommended 
dilatory  and  temporiiing  counsels.  "  I  see," 
Montrose  replied,  "  what  the  end  of  tlus 
will  be.  The  traitors  will  be  allowed  time  to 
raise  their  armies,  and  all  will  be  lost !" 

Her  Majesty,  however,  remembering  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton's  extensive  influence 
in  his  native  country,  and  trusting  that  it 
might  avail  for  the  safety  of  the  throne,  in- 
clined to  his  side.  The  Kinff,  who  was 
then  negotiating  at  Oxford,  took,  when  the 
case  was  referred  to  him,  the  same  view  of 
the  question,  and,  conferring  a  Dukedom  on 
Hamilton  as  a  token  of  his  confidence,  sent 
him  back  to  Scotland  with  large  powers. 
Montrose,  on  the  other  hand,  disappointed 
in  his  hopes,  and  ill  satisfied  with  his  reoep- 
tion,  retired  once  more  to  his  estates. 

The  disappointment  of  Montrose  at  this 
period  is  shown  by  a  slight  pasquinade  which 
nas  been  preserved  to  us : — ^^  On  the  killing 
of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's  dog  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton  in  the  Queen's  sarden  at 
York."  This  little  piece  is  certainly  more 
remarkable  for  vehemence  of  invective  than 
for  merit  of  poetry.     It  thus  concludes : — 

"  Then  say,  to  eternize  the  cur  that* s  gone— 
Be  fleshed  the  maiden  sword  of  Hamxltoii  V* 

It  may  be  contended,  and  it  b  very  pos- 
sible, that  had  Montrose's  advice  been  fol- 
lowed, it  might  have  succeeded  no  better 
than  Hamilton's.  Certainly,  however,  it 
could  not  have  succeeded  worse.  No  dieck 
was  offered  on  the  King's  part  to  the  violent 
measures  which  the  heads  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  showed  themselves  eager  to 
pursue.  They  summoned,  without  his 
authority,  a  Convention  of  Estates;  they 
concerted  an  alliance  with  the  English  Par- 
liament against  him;  they  renewed  their 
religious  bond  with  wider  objects  and  a  more 
imposing  name,  as  the  ^^  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,"  to  which  throngs  of  deluded  men 
subscribed  even  with  tears  of  joy.  But  above 
all  they  set  on  foot  an  army  of  twentv  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  command,  as  before,  of 
the  Earl  of  Leven.  Two  officers  of  merit 
and  experience,  Baillie  and  David  Leslie^ 
were  named,  the  first  his  Lieutenant,  the 
second  his  Major-General.  Nor  was  thia 
muster  merely  for  show  and  self-defenoo, 
but  rather  for  active  co-operation  against  the 
Royal  cause;  and  thus  in  January,  1644, 
all  preparations  being  completed  without 
any  effectual  hindrance  from  the  HnmiltonS| 
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Lord  Leven  marched  across  the  Tweed  to 
join  the  Parliament's  forces  in  England. 

During  this  busy  period  Montrose  had  not 
been  inactive.  The  leading  Covenanters 
were  cfbger  to  draw  the  Earl  once  pore  into 
their  party,  and  reckoned  on  his  repulse  at 
York  as  favorable  to  their  wishes.  Ac- 
cordingly they  made  him  divers  overtures, 
of  whidi  Montrose,  we  are  assured,  only  so 
far  availed  himself  as  to  obtain  information 
as  to  their  further  views  and  designs.  In 
June  he  held,  at  his  own  desire,  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  the  Mode- 
rator of  the  Elirk, ''  a  popular  and  intriguing 
preacher,"  as  aptly  described  by  Hume.  To 
guard  against  the  surmises  and  suspicions 
which  might  at  such  a  time  attend  any  pri- 
vate interview,  Montrose  held  this  confer- 
ence in  the  open  air  on  the  banks  of  the 
Forth,  dose  to  Sterling  Bridge,  and  he  was 
attended  by  some  friends-— Keir,  Napier, 
and  others — as  his  witnesses.  "  In  my  re- 
tirement, "  he  said, ' '  I  am  altogether  ignorant 
of  your  Parliamentary  affairs ;  indeed  I  am 
at  a  loss  how  to  comport  myself  in  these 
ticklish  times,  and  must  beg  of  you,  for  old 
acquaintance  sake,  to  tell  me  frankly  what 
it  IS  you  mean  to  do."  Henderson  fell  into 
the  snare,  and  replied  without  hesitation  that 
it  was  resolved  to  send  as  strong  an  army 
as  they  oould  raise  in  aid  of  their  brethren 
in  England.  The  preacher  next  proceeded 
to  descant  on  the  honors  and  rewards  which 
the  Covenanting  chiefs  had  in  view  for  Mon- 
trose. But  the  Earl,  having  now  obtained 
the  information  he  sought,  put  an  end  to 
the  conference,  merely  asking  whether  Mr. 
Henderson  had  any  authority  from  the  Par- 
liament for  such  proposals,  and,  on  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  quietly  wished  him 
a  ffood  evening. 

The  offers  which  about  this  time  were  more 
formally  made  to  Montrose  were  to  free  him 
from  embarrassment  by  the  discharge  of  his 
debts,  and  to  give  him  a  command  in  the 
army  second  only  to  Lord  Leven's.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  vague  and  indecisive  answers 
which  Montrose  for  some  time  returned, 
raised  a  suspicion  against  him  in  some  of 
the  Scottish  Royalists.  We  must  own  our- 
selves doubtful  (although  Mr.  Napier,  in 
his  zeal  as  a  biographer,  will  not  for  an  in- 
stant harbor  such  a  thought)  whether  the 
ill-reception  of  Montrose  at  York  did  not 
at  first  make  him  waver  in  his  attachment 
to  the  King.  If  so,  however  (and  we  do  not 
express  any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject), 
his  wavering  was  neither  publicly  evinced 
nor  long  continued.     By  no  overt  act,  by 


no  authentic  declaration,  can  Montrose  be 
shown  to  have  swerved  from  his  principle  of 
loyalty — from  that  better  part  which  he 
had  deliberately  chosen  and  was  destined 
to  seal  with  his  blood.  In  that  very  sum- 
mer, as  we  learn  from  Baillie's  letter  of  July 
26,  the  Earl  '<  called  a  meeting  at  Old  Aber- 
deen of  sundry  noblemen,  to  subscribe  a  writ 
for  an  enterprise  under  Montrose's  and  0^1- 
vie's  conduct,  which  Huntley  subscribed^ 
but  Marischal  refased  absolutely,  and  made 
Huntley  recall  his  subscription, — ^whidi,  in 
the  great  providence  of  God,  seems  to  have 
marred  the  design.  *' 

In  December,  1643,  even  before  the  Scot- 
tish army  had  passed  the  Border,  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  hastened  to  the  Court  at  Ox- 
ford to  explain  and  justify  the  Hl-suceess  of 
his  counsels.  At  the  same  time  and  place 
appeared  Montrose  to  urge  a  diange  of 
measures ;  and,  the  sword  being  now  mwo^ 
the  King  had  no  longer  any  reason  to  main- 
tain his  Declaration  and  forbid  the  Eat-1  his 
presence.  Charles's  displeasure  at  Hamil- 
ton's miscarriages  was  no  doubt  considera- 
bly heightened  by  the  comments  of  Mon- 
trose. He  put  the  newly  created  Duke 
under  arrest,  and  soon  after  sent  him  as  a 
prisoner  to  Pendennis  Castle  in  CcHHwall. 
Kor  did  his  Majesty  fail  anxiously  to  ask 
of  Montrose  what  means  mi^t  yet  remain 
to  retrieve  the  Scottish  affairs. 

In  reply,  Montrose  observed  that  the  fa- 
vorable opportunity  which  he  had  pre(»ed 
at  York,  had  in  great  measure  passea  away. 
The  plan  of  Argyle  and  the  other  Presbyte- 
rian leaders  was  now  complete ;  their  con- 
federacy formed ;  their  army  raised  and  on 
its  march.  All  the  fastnesses  and  strongs 
holds  of  Scotland  were  in  their  hands  ; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  King's  friends 
were  gained  over  or  disheartened,  scattered^ 
and  disarmed.  Still,  however,  by  an  eye 
like  Montrose's,  some  gleams  of  hope  might 
be  discerned.  The  Episcopal  establishment, 
recently  abolished,  hateful  as  it  had  become 
in  the  southern  counties,  retained  many 
partisans  in  the  north  and  west.  The  Royal 
authority  was  yet  held  in  veneration  by 
several  of  the  Highland  dans,  nor  were  any 
of  them  insensible  to  the  promised  joys  of 
battle — the  certandftis  gaudiay  according  to 
the  fine  phrase  which  /omandes  ascribes  to 
Attila  on  the  morning  of  the  dav  of  Chalons. 
It  might  also  be  expected  that  the  less 
romantic  inducements  of  regular  pay,  or,  in 
default  of  such,  occasional  plunder,  would 
not  be  without  value  in  their  eyes.  Even 
the  vast  power  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle 
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and  the  CampWls  in  the  WestPem  High- 
lands might  be  no  unmitigated  disadvantage, 
since,  wmle  it  awed  the  common  herd  into 
submission,  it  would  stir  the  bolder  spirits 
to  resistance. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  scheme  sug- 
gested by  Montrose  was  that  Ihe  Earl  of 
Antrim  should  den>atdi  a  body  of  two  or 
three  thousand  Irish  from  Ulster,  and  land 
them  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Scotland, 
while  arms  ana  warlike  stores  should,  if 
possible,  be  obtained  fit)m  abroad.  Mon- 
trose himself  was  to  pass  the  Borders  with  a 
small  escort  of  horse,  provided  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  who  commanded  for  the 
King  in  the  North  of  Ekigland;  he  was 
then  to  call  to  arms  his  own  or  the  King's 
adherents  in  the  Highlands,  join  the  body  of 
Irish,  and  raise  the  Royal  Standard.  Daring 
as  this  scheme  appeared,  nay,  desperate  as 
Montrose's  detractors  call  it  to  this  day,* 
the  necessities  of  Charles  left  him  scarcely 
any  other  choice.  On  the  Ist  of  February, 
1644,  the  King  signed  a  commission,  ap- 
pointing the  Earl  of  Montrose  his  Lieute- 
nant-Oeneral  in  Scotland,  and  as  a  further 
token  of  his  confidence,  he  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Marquis. 

Thus  then  was  Montrose  in  some  degree 
enabled  to  fulfil  the  ardent  aspirations  of 
his  youth.  Then,  as  his  contemporary  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthomden  assures  us,  he  had 
written  in  hb  copy  of  Quintns  Curtius  :— 

**  So  great  attempts,  heroic  ventures,  shall 
Advance  my  fortune  or  renown  my  fall !" 

He  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  scene  of 
his  new  commission,  and  at  the  be^nning  of 
April,  with  some  aid  from  the  lifarquis  of 
Newcastle,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Annan  at  the  head  of  several  hundred  horse. 
He  was  joined  by  some  noblemen  of  great 
note— the  Earls  of  Crawford,  Nithisdale, 
Traquair,  Kinnoul,  and  Camwath,  the  Lords 
Aboyne,  O^lvie,  and  Henries — and  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  the  town  of  Dumfries.  All 
this  while  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
his  friends  and  kinsmen  further  north,  who 
used  to  meet  for  secret  consultations  at  the 
house  of  Keir.  Their  object  was  to  raise  a 
body  of  their  vassals,  and  push  forward  to 
Stirling,  there  to  meet  Montrose.  They 
had  reason  to  expect  that  the  castle  of  that 
place,  one  of  the  most  important  strongholds 
m  Scotland,  would  be  given  up  to  them  by 
Major  Turner,  afterwards  Sir  James,  who 

*  "  Nothing  remained  (to  &eKing)  bat  the  des- 
Lte  couns^  of  Montrooe."  Laing,  History  of 
land,  vid.  lit,  p.  »|4,  ed.  1801 


had  fought  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
since  accepted  a  command  in  the  Parlia- 
ment's army,  but  who  had  grown  to  feel  dis- 
satis&ction  (or,  as  he  said  himself,  scruples 
of  conscience)  at  its  service.  He  says  of 
himself  in  his  Memoirs,  ^^  I  had  swallowed, 
without  chewing,  in  Germany  a  very  danger- 
ous maxim,  which  military  men  there  too 
much  follow  ;  which  was,  that  so  we  serve 
our  master  honestly,  it  is  no  matter  what 
master  we  serve."*  Such  characters  were 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  that  age,  and 
have  become  familiar  to  ours  from  the  ad- 
mirable sketch  of  Captain  Dalgetty. 

Several  obstacles,  however,  concurred  to 
mar  this  well-concerted  scheme.  Of  the 
small  militia  force  which  Montrose  had 
brought  from  England  part  rose  in  mutiny 
and  part  deserted ;  while  on  the  other  side 
the  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale  had  mustered  a 
large  irregular  force,  and  the  Earl  of  Cal- 
lender  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  troops.  Under  such  circumstances  Mon- 
trose, hi  firom  pushing  forward  to  Stirling, 
could  not  even  maintain  his  position  at 
Dumfries.  He  fell  back  beyond  the  Border, 
where  for  some  time  he  carried  on  a  desul- 
tory warfare.  Cn  the  31st  of  May  BaiUie 
writes : — ^^  Montrose  ravages  at  his  pleasure 
Northumberland  and  the  BishopricI:  [Dur- 
ham] ;  we  hope  it  shall  not  be  so  loi^." 
His  principal  exploit  at  this  period  was  to 
reduce  the  castle  of  Morpeth,  after  a  regu- 
lar siege  of  twenty  days,  and  a  loss  of  two 
hundred  men.  He  treated  his  prisoners 
with  great  humanity,  dismissing  them  on 
their  parole  that  they  would  not  again  fight 
against  ihe  King. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  a&irs,  when 
Prince  Rupert,  having  compelled  the  three 
Parliamentary  generals,  Manchester,  Leven^ 
and  Fairfax,  to  raise  the  siege  of  York^ 
most  rashly  gave  them  battle  on  Marston 
Moor.  Montrose,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  the  Prince's  aid,  was  already  on  full 
march,  and  had  his  arrival  been  awaited  by 
Rupert,  the  day  might  have  been  theirs. 
As  it  was,  the  valor  of  David  Leslie  and 
of  Cromwell,  with  his  brigade  of  IronndeSy 
changed  the  first  success  of  the  Royalists 
into  an  utter  rout.  Newcastle  fled  the 
kingdom,  Rupert  retired  into  Lancashire, 
and  Montrose,  finding  himself  suddenly  be- 
set by  hostile  and  victorious  armies,  fell 

*  Memoirs,  p.  14,  as  minted  fbr  the  Bannatpe 
Chib.  It  appears  that  Tomer  had  already  Ikllen 
under  the  suspicion  of  the  Committee  of  Estates, 
and  he  was  soon  afterwards  removed  from  Stirling 
into  England. 
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back  upon  Carlisle.  Tbere  bis  little  band 
of  horsemen  melted  away  until  it  could 
scarcely  number  a  hundred,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  some  decisive  resolution. 
Montrose,  still  undaunted,  formed  the  bold 
scheme  of  reaching  the  Highlands  in  dis- 
guise. He  bade  the  rest  of  his  followers 
make  their  way  to  the  King ;  while  two  of 
them,  his  trusted  friends,  Sir  William  Rol- 
lodE  and  Colonel  Sibbald,  secretly  turned 
their  horses  to  the  north,  calling  themselves 
gentlemen  belonging  to  Lord  Leven's  army. 
Montrose  himse&  rode  behind  them  in  the 
garb  of  a  groom,  mounted  on  a  sorry  nag, 
and  leading  another  in  his  hand.  This  is 
the  romantic  adventure  of  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  availed  himself  with  such  ex- 
cellent skill  in  his  Legend  of  Montrose, 

Disguise  was  in  this  case  the  more  need- 
ful, since,  in  the  event  of  falling  into  the 
Covenanters'  hands,  the  only  alternative  be- 
fore Montrose  would  have  been  the  dungeon 
or  ihe  scaffold.  Once  he  seemed  on  the 
very  brink  of  discovery.  A  common  sol- 
dier, who  had  served  in  Newcastle's  army, 
passed  by  on  the  road,  and  approaching 
the  Marquis,  respectfiilly  addressed  him 
by  his  name.  In  vain  did  the  pretended 
groom  attempt  to  disclaim  the  appellation. 
**  What !"  exclaimed  the  other,  "  do  I  not 
know  my  noble  Lord  of  Montrose  ?  But  go 
your  way,  and  God  be  with  you  wheresoever 
you  go  !"  The  poor  man  was  true  and  loyal ; 
however  high  might  have  been  tbe  reward 
of  a  disclosure,  he  made  none  against  Mon- 
trose. 

Travelling  in  this  manner,  Montrose  ar- 
rived on  the  verge  of  the  Highlands,  at  the 
house  of  his  kinsman,  Patrick  Graham  of 
Inchbrakie.  Shortly  afterwards,  for  still 
greater  concealment,  he  removed  to  a  soli- 
tary hut  on  the  same  estate.  Meanwhile 
he  bad  sent  his  two  companions  to  apprise 
Lord  Napier  of  his  coming,  and  to  gather 
intelligence  of  public  afiairs.  They  re- 
turned with  evil  tidings.  The  Marquis  of 
Huntley  had  risen  in  the  North,  prematurely 
and  without  due  concert,  and  accordingly 
with  signal  defeat.  Thus  the  loyal  Gor- 
dons were  now  crushed,  and  Huntley  him- 
self a  fugitive  in  liie  wilds  of  Caithness ; 
while  another  of  the  name,  Gordon  of 
Haddo,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  having  become  a  prisoner  of  the 
Covenanters,  was  brought  to  trial  and  pub- 
lidy  put  to  death. 

Koused  to  resentment  rather  than  intimi- 
dated at  such  news,  Montrose  impatiently 
waited  until  the  Red  Hand  of  Ulster  should 


be  stretched  forth  to  his  aid.  So  slight 
were  then  ihe  communications  through  the 
Highlands,  that  it  was  not  until  the  pr<H 
mised  Irish  troops  drew  near  to  his  district 
that  Montrose  first  heard  of  their  landing* 
Yet  they  had  set  foot  on  Scottish  ground  a 
montb  before,  and  were  now  irregularly 
strangling  forward  in  quest  of  their  general. 
Their  immediate  commander  was  a  kinsman 
of  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  Allaster,  or  Alexan- 
der, Macdonnell  or  Macdonald,  better 
known  by  the  corrupted  patronymic  of  Cal- 
kitto,*  a  brave  and  active  but  uneducated 
and  self-willed  man. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  first  vague  ru- 
mors derived  from  the  shepherds  of  the 
hilb,  that  a  more  regular  communication, 
from  Colkitto  reached  Montrose,  uid  the 
Marquis  immediately  set  forth  to  join  him, 
attired  in  the  dress  of  an  ordinary  mouib- 
taineer  and  attended  by  Inchbrakie  alone. 
The  meeting  between  the  gen««l  and  the 
troops  was,  at  the  first  moment,  a  source 
of  mutual  surprise  and  disappointment. 
Montrose  found  his  auxiliaries  amount  to 
less  Uian  fourteen  hundred  men,  ill-armed 
and  worse  disciplined.  On  the  other  band^ 
the  Irii^,  who  had  expected  something  of 
Royal  state  and  splendor  in  the  King's 
Lieutenant,  gased  with  disdain  on  the  com- 
mon Highland  garb  and  the  single  attendant 
of  Montrose.  It  was  under  such  untoward 
circumstances  that  the  Marquis  displayed 
his  cdmmission  from  King  Charles,  and  first 
raised  ihe  Royal  Standard.  The  spot  is 
still  shown — on  rising  ground  near  Blair 
Athol,  about  a  mile  from  the  house  of  Lude 
— and  of  late  years  in  just  commemoration 
marked  by  a  cairn  of  stones. 

Up  to  that  time  only  a  very  few  Highland- 
ers (these  chiefly  from  Badenoob)  hadfoined 
the  Irish  troops,  although  the  "  Fiery  Cross  ^ 
had  been  already  sent  round  amongst  them 
in  the  manner  so  well  described  in  the  Ladp 
of  the  Lake.  But  the  presence  of  the  King^ 
Lieutenant  soon  attracted  greater  numbers. 
The  very  day  after  his  amval  came  eight 
hundred  Athol  men,  including  the  Robert- 
sons of  Strowan.  His  own  kinsmen.  Lord 
Napier  and  Stirling  of  Keir,  were  detained 
as  prisoners  at  Edim>urffh ;  but  he  was  join- 
ed on  the  hill  of  Bucmanty  by  Lord  Kil- 
pont,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  by 
the  Master  of  Maderty,  and  by  Sir  John 
Drummond,  with  about  fourhundured  retain- 
ers of  their  own,  of  Napier,  and  of  Keir ; 

•  His  proper  style  in  Ene  WM  master  Mac  Call 
Keitach— AlexancUr,  son  of  Coli  the  Lefi-hinded. 
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these,  howeyer,  principally  bowmen.  For 
it  deserves  remark  of  Montrose's  campai^, 
that  they  exhibit,  perhaps  for  the  last  time 
in  European  warfare,  and  with  no  ill  sno- 
oess  as  opposed  to  musketry,  the  weapons 
on  whidi  England  was  wont  to  pride  ner- 
self  in  the  days  of  yore — the  arrow  and  the 
bow.  Montrose  had  now  passed  the  Tay 
at  or  near  Dnnkeld,  and  was  in  fall  march 
upon  the  city  of  Perth.  In  spite  of  his  in- 
creasing numbers,  his  position  at  that  period 
was  fraught  with  haiard  and  peril.  Behind 
him  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  haying  ^thered 
his  clansmen  on  the  landing  of  the  Irish,  was 
following  in  their  track,  and  impatient  to 
engage  them.  In  front  an  «rmy  of  aboye 
six  thousand  Lowlanders,  under  Lords 
Eloho  and  Drummond  and  the  Earl  of 
Tullibardine,  had  been  drawn  together  for 
the  defence  of  Perth  and  the  defeat  of  the 
mountain  inyaders. 

Resolyed  with  a  wise  temerity  on  forth- 
with* giying  battle  to  Lord  Elcho's  army, 
Montrose  and  his  Irish  came  in  sight  of 
Perth — that  splendid  prospect  which  once 
seen  can  neyer  be  forgotten.  It  is  recorded 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  how,  when  they  had 
climbed  the  hill  of  Moncrieff,  and  first  be- 
held, expanding  before  them,  the  yerdant 
valley  of  the  Tay,  they  cried  out  in  admi- 
ration, '^  Lo,  another  Tiber  !  See  a  second 
Martian  plain  !"  But  how  much  fairer  still 
the  sight  since  that  rich  plain  is  crested  by  a 
stately  city — since  a  bridge  of  many  arches 
has  spanned  that  majestic  stream  ! — Mon- 
trose found  his  enemy  (it  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday,  the  1st  of  September)  drawn 
up  at  Tippermuir,  an  open  heath  within 
three  miles  of  Perth.  They  were  confident  of 
victory  alike  from  superior  numbers  and 
from  fanatic  seal.  They  had  called  their 
array  ^^  the  army  of  God,"  and  that  very 
morning  one  of  their  favorite  preachers, 
named  Carmichael,  had  addressed  them  as 
follows  in  his  sermon  : — "  If  ever  God 
spake  truth  out  of  my  mouth,  I  promise 
you  in  his  name  a  certain  victory  this  day  !" 
For  '^  the  arm  of  flesh,"  as  they  thought 
fit  to  term  it — their  cavidry  force  was  large, 
and  they  had  nine  pieces  of  artillery ;  Mon- 
trose, on  the  contrary,  had  not  a  single 
cannon,  and  only  three  horses ;  the  same 
probably  which  he  had  brought  from  Cum- 
berland, and  which  were  now  in  very  ill 
plight ;  they  are  described  by  Dr.  Wislufft 
as  amnino  itrigon  et  emaciatu 

It  appears  that  at  this  period  the  High- 
landers attached  the  utmost  weight  to  an 
Qmen  of  victory — 


"  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life, 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife  !** 

So  deeply  impressed  were  they  with  this 
gloomy  superstition  that,  as  is  alleged 
^although  Mr.  Napier  has  overlooked  the 
fact),  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  they  put 
to  death  in  cold  blood  a  poor  herdsman 
whom  they  found  in  the  fields,  merely  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  advantage  of  the 
augury. 

How  hard  the  choice  between  these  op- 
posing fanatics  !  How  arrogant  appear  the 
supa*stition8  on  the  one  side,  how  cruel  on 
the  other ! 

To  sustain  the  enemy's  charge  of  cavalry, 
Montrose  extended  his  front  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  drew  up  his  men  all  in  one  line  of 
three  deep.  In  the  hind  rank  he  placed  the 
tallest  with  orders  to  stand  straight;  in 
the  second  rank  they  were  to  stoop  forward ; 
and  in  the  first  rank  to  kneel  upon  one 
knee.  Lord  Kilpont  and  his  bowmen  were 
on  the  left,  and  the  Irish  in  the  centre, 
while  on  the  right,  opposed  to  the  most 
formidable  point  of  the  Covenanters'  array, 
stood  the  men  of  Athol.  There  Montrose 
himself  took  his  station,  fighting  on  foot 
with  his  target  and  pike  in  his  hand.  His 
whole  force  thus  drawn  up  might  amount'to 
three  thousand  men.  tie  had  so  little 
powder  that  he  was  obliged  before  engaging 
to  bid  his  men  be  sparing  of  it,  for  that  they 
had  none  to  throw  away.  Previous  to  the 
onset,  however,  he  sent  over  to  the  enemy 
the  Master  of  Maderty  to  inform  them  of 
the  King's  commission,  and  desire  them  in 
his  Majesty's  name  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
But,  far  from  heeding  the  Kind's  commis- 
sion, the  Covenanting  chiefr  did  not  even 
respect  the  laws  of  nations ;  they  made  the 
young  officer,  notwithstanding  his  fiag  of 
truce,  a  prisoner,  and  detained  him  as  such 
during  many  months.  Maderty,  we  may 
observe  in  passing,  had  married  Lady  Bea- 
trix, the  favorite  sister  of  Montrose. 

llie  result  of  the  engagement  made 
manifest  the  skill  of  Montrose.  When 
Lord  Elcho's  cavalry  came  on  to  the  charge 
they  were  received  with  a  sharp  fire  so  long 
as  the  ammunition  lasted,  and  when  that 
began  to  fail,  a  volley  of  stones  did  good  ser- 
vice. Seeing  the  battle  waver,  and  remem- 
bering that  Argyle  was  behind,  and  that 
there  was  no  retreat  for  the  Royalists,  Mon- 
trose determined  to  stake  everything  on  one 
decisive  throw — a  brilliant  victory,  or  an 
irretrievable  rout — and  thus  let  loose  his 
whole  army  on  the  toe.  Then  was  heard 
the  Highland  war-cry,  ^^  savage  and  shrill  ^" 
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then  was  felt  the  keen  edge  of  the  Highland 
daymore.  JSeveral  bodies  of  the  Lowlanders 
fought  Well ;  others,  including  the  burghers 
of  Perth,  who  had  enlisted,  fled  shamefully ; 
but  in  a  brief  space  the  whole  Covenanting 
army  was  driven  back  in  confusion  towards 
the  city,  leaving  all  their  artillery,  colors, 
and  baggage,  and  about  three  hundred  dead 
upon  the  field. 

The  victory  of  Tippermuir  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  possession  of  Perth, 
where  Montrose  obtained  arms,  clothes, 
and  money  for  his  troops.  It  was  after- 
wards alleged  by  the  Committee  of  Estates 
at  Edinburgh,  that  instead  of  the  city  being 
yielded,  the  conflict  should  have  been 
renewed  ;  and  an  apology  on  this  occasion, 
entitled  ^^  Reasons  for  the  surrender  of 
Perth,'*  was  drawn  up  b^  the  resident 
Ministers.  This  apology,  is  still  extant,* 
is  of  great  length,  and  no  inoonsideraUe 
interest.     Of  the  Fife-men  it  states : — 

'*Tbey  were  all  forfainted  and  bureted  with 
running,  insomuch  that  nine  or  ten  died  that  night 
in  town  without  any  wound;  and,  second,  an 
overwhelming  fear  did  take  them.  Their  fear 
kythed  (showed  itself)  in  this,  that  multitudes 
breaking  op  cellars  did  cast  themselves  down  there, 
expecting  the  enemy's  approach.  The  Provost 
came  into  one  house,  amongst  many,  where  there 
were  a  number  lyinf;  panting,  and  desired  them  to 
rise  for  their  own  defence.  They  answered,  their 
hearts  were  away — they  would  fight  no  more, 
although  they  should  be  killed!  And  then, 
although  they  had  been  both  willing  and  stout, 
they  were  unable  to  resist,  for  they  had  casten  all 
their  arms  from  them  by  the  way." 

In  such  a  state  of  things  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  no  further  defence  oould 
well  be  made.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  even  by  the  most  stre- 
nuous vindicator  or  representative  of  the 
good  men  of  Perth,  that  no  greater  contrast 
eould  well  be  imagined  than  between  the 
hardy  Highlanders  whom  Montrose  com- 
manded, and  the  stall-fed  '^panting'' 
burghers  of  the  plains. 

But  few  days  were  allowed  Montrose  to 
rean  the  fruits  of  Tippermuir.  His  Hi^- 
landers  were  returning  home  in  great  num- 
bers to  see  their  families  or  secure  their 
spoil :  a  kind  of  desertion  which  re-ooourred 
afber  every  viotory.  It  was  useless  to  refuse 
leave  to  those  who  were  determined  to  take 
it ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  Montrose's 
armies  were  frequently  as  much  dimimshed 

•  U  is  printed  in  «  Montroee  andflie  Covenant- 
en,"  vol  &.,  p.  306-313. 


by  success  as  other  armies  by  disaster.  At 
tnis  period  also  another  tragical  cause  con- 
curred to  the  same  end.  One  of  the  bravest 
chiefs  at  Tippermuir,  the  Lord  Kilpont, 
was  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  sudden  passion 
by  one  of  his  retainers,  Stewart  ca  Ard*- 
voirlidi.  The  assassin,  or,  as  his  own 
descendant  more  politely  terms  him,  ^^  the 
unlucky  cause  of  the  slaughter  of  Lord  Kil- 
pont,"*  immediately  fled,  killing  a  sentinel 
who  attempted  to  detain  him,  escaped 
pursuit  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  and 
joined  the  Covenanters,  by  whom — surely 
much  to  their  discredit — he  was  well  receiv-* 
ed  and  afterwards  promoted.  Kilpont's 
followers,  on  the  other  hand,  returned  home 
to  attend  his  obseouies,  or  rather  because 
his  death  had  broken  the  main  link  tiiat 
bound  them  to  Montrose.  This  story,  once 
obscure  and  well  nigh  forgotten,  has  now 
become  enshrined,  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Menteith  and  Allan  M'Aulay,  in  its  admira- 
ble adaptation — ^for  it  can  scaroely  be  called 
fiction— by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

With  an  army  thus  diminished,  Montrose 
could  not  pretend  to  maintain  Perth  against 
the  foroes  of  Argyle.  He  resolved,  however, 
to  convert  retreat  into  aegfession  by  turning 
his  arms  to  Aberdeenshire,  and  calling  the 
gallant  Gordons  to  his  standard.  Rapia  and 
unforeseen  as  was  his  march  through  Angus 
and  the  Meams,  he  was  joined  on  the  way 
by  several  gentlemen  and  their  retainers 
on  horsebadE — above  all,  by  the  veteran 
Elarl  of  Airlie  and  his  two  younger  sons,  Sir 
Thomas  and  Sir  David  (^vie.  It  was, 
however,  with  less  tiian  two  thousand  men 
that  Montrose  appeared  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Dee.  He  found  in  front  of  him  an  un- 
expected enemy.  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  a 
brave  but  harebrained  wilful  young  mui, 
had  espoused  a  different  party  from  hia 
father's,  and  raised  some  of  his  father's  vaa- 
sals  against  the  Royal  cause.  With  these  he 
had  joined  Lord  Burleigh,  the  Covenanting 
general,  close  to  Aberdeen,  tiie  whole  force 
being  upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  Montrose,  however^  attacked  them 
without  hesitation  on  the  Idth  (^September, 
and  completely  routed  them.  He  was  no 
longer  without  artillery,  having  with  him 
the  guns  whidi  he  took  at  Tippermuir,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  novelty  of  nis  tactics — 
mingling  musketeers  and  bowmen  with  his 
handful  of  horse — mainly  tended  to  the  suo- 

*  Letter  from  Robert  Stewait,  Esq^  of  Ardvoir- 
lich,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  dated  June  15, 1830,  and 
printedin  the  revised  edition  of  the  *'  Legend  of 
.flAonftros£. 
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cess  of  Uie  day.  In  the  thickest  of  the  fight  his 
voioe  was  heard — ^^  We  do  no  good  at  a  dis- 
tanoe^giye  them  the  broad-sword  and  the 
butt-ena  of  your  moskets — spare  them  not, 
and  make  them  pay  for  their  treachery  and 
treason !"  Nor  were  the  troops  less  ani- 
mated by  the  gaiety  and  gaUantry  of  a 
common  Irish  soldier,  who,  when  his  leg 
was  shot  off,  was  heard  exclaiming,  ^'  Sore, 
this  bodes  me  promotion,  for  now  that  I 
cannot  walk,  my  Liord  Marquis  must  make 
me  a  cavalry-man !" 

As  Perth  had  been  the  prise  of  Tipper- 
muir,  so  was  Aberdeen  of  this  battle.   The 
ranquished  troops  were  pursued  to  and 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  which,  thus 
taken  as  it  were  by  storm,  suffered  cruelly 
from  the  excesses  of  the  Irish.     It  is  said 
that  they  cut  down  without  mercy  all  those 
whom  they  found  in  Ihe  streets,  and  in  some 
cases  coolw  bid  the  victim  first  strip  himself 
of  his  dotnes  lest  they  should  be  soiled  by 
his  blood !     It  may  be  urged  as  some  slicht 
palliation,  that  the  soldiery  were  incensed  bv 
a  recent  Mi  of  perfidy,  since  a  drummer  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  sent  that  very  morning  by 
Montrose,  had  been  killed — whether  acci- 
dentally, as  the  Covenanters  alleged  after 
their  defeat,  or  by  design.     Nor,  in  Justice 
to  Montrose,  should  we  forget  how  cuffioult 
it  seems  to  restrain  troops  from  bloodshed 
when  flushed  with  recent  conflict,  or  from 
pillase  where  no  regular  pay  can  be  pro- 
vided.    Yet  undoubtedly  the  people   of 
Aberdeen  had  a  claim  on  every  possible 
exertion  of  Montrose  for  their  rescue,  since 
he  had  before  entered  their  walls  in  the 
service  of  the  covenant,  and  had  then  dealt 
hardly  with  them  for  their  devotion  to  the 
Royal  cause : — 


'*  These  things  done,**  continued  honest  Spaldinr, 
*<  the  Lieutenant  (Montrose)  stays  Saturday  ^1 
ni^ht  in  Skipper  Anderson's  house;  the  cruel 
Irish  still  killing  and  robbing.  Sunday  ail  day  be 
stays,  but  neither  preaching  nor  praying  was  in 
any  of  the  Aberdeens,  because  the  Slinisters 
through  guiltiness  of  their  conscience  had  fled. 
The  Lieutenant  was  clad  in  coat  and  Irews  as  the 
Irish  was  clad.  Every  one  had  in  his  cap  or  bon- 
Det  a  ri0  ol  oats,  whiek  was  his  sign.  Our  town 
people  began  to  wear  the  like  in  thar  bonnets, 
but  it  was  little  saf^ard  to^us,  albeit  we  used 
the  same  for  a  protection.  On  Monday,  the  sol- 
diers who  had  bidden  behind,  riflbg  and  spoiling 
both  Aberdeens,  were  now  charged  by  touk  oi  drum 
to  remove  and  follow  the  camp  under  pain  of 
dsath."— HtHory  of  the  TraabUs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  266. 

The  fears  of  the  government  at  Edin- 
bor^  were  by  this  time  thorouj^y  aroused . 


Their  general  in  England,  the  veteran  Earl 
of  Leven,  who  was  now  besieging  Newcas- 
tle, Bent  home  a  division  of  his  army,  under 
the  Earl  of  Callender :  while  they  them- 
selves despatched  the  Earl  of  Lothian  with 
a  large  body  of  horse  to  the  assistance  of 
Argyk.     Thus  reinforced,  Argyle  put  forth 
a  proclamation  denotmoing  the  King^s  Lieu- 
tenant as  a  traitor  to  religion.  King,  and 
country,  and  pronusing  a  reward  of  d^0,000 
to  any  one  who  should  bring  him  in — dead  or 
alive.     Argyle  was  still  foUowing  Montrose, 
though  at  a  ^'  judicious  distance,"  as  Mr. 
Laing  expressed  it,  and  on  the  approach  of 
his  army  to  Aberdeen,  the  King's  Lieute- 
nant found  it  necessary  to  fall  back.  Unlike 
his  rival,  Montrose  had  no  supplies  or  rein- 
forcements to  expect  from  the  south,  and 
such  was  his  inferiority  of  numbers  that  he 
could  only  hope  to  counterbalance  it  by  the 
most  extraordinary  skill  in  his  manoeuvres 
and  celerity  in  his  marches.     On  retreating 
from  Aberdeen  he  destroyed  his  heavy  bag- 
gage, concealed  in  a  morass  the  gtms  of  Tip- 
permuir,  and  proceeded  up  the  Spey,  hoping 
still  to  raise  die  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
Gordon,  but  he  found  them  resentful  of  his 
former  campaign  against  them  in  the  service 
of  the  Covenant.     Thus  disappointed,  he 
struck  into  the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  and 
thence  into  Athol,  always  pursued  but  never 
overtaken  by  Argyle.     More  than  once  in 
this  rapid  series  of  marches  and  counter- 
marches, he  darted  back  towards  Aberdeen- 
^lire,  yet  clinging  but  in  vain,  to  the  hope  of 
Gordon  aid.   "  You  heard  what  followed  ?" 
writes  Baillie  to  Spang  (April  25,  1645), 
after  notidng  the  battle  of  the  Bridge  of  the 
Dee.    ^*'  That  strange  coursing,  as  I  remem- 
ber thrice,  roimd  about  from  Spey  to  Athol, 
wherein  Argyle's  and   Lothian's   soldiers 
were  tired  out ;  and  the  country  harassed 
by  both,  and  no  less  by  friends  than  foes, 
did  nothing  for  their  own  defence." 

On  one  occasion,  however,  Montrose  be- 
ing then  at  the  Castle  of  Fyvie,  he  was  al- 
most surrounded  and  overpowered  by  the 
troops  of  Argyle  and  Lothian.  Already 
were  the  enemy  creeping  up  the  fences  and 
ditches  which  flanked  the  ri^ht  sround  of 
his  position ;  already  at  this  criticiJ  moment 
had  his  single  company  of  Gordons  gone 
ov«r:  alrea^  might  he  read  anxiety  alid 
apprehension  on  every  face  around  him.  In 
sudi  trying  dreumstanees  Mointrose  affected 
an  unconcern  which  he  was  far  &om  feeling. 
^  Come,  O'KyaUf  what  are  you  about  ?"  he 
called  to  a  young  officer,  '^  cannot  you  drive 
tiieee  troublesome  fellows  from  our  defenc^Si 
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and  see  that  they  do  not  disturb  us  again  ?'' 
This  tone  of  alacrity  was  answered  by  a  bold 
rush  on  the  assailants.  They  were  driven 
headlong  down  the  hill,  Montrose  himself 
heading  his  horsemen  in  a  subsequent  charge ; 
and  it  deserves  remark  as  a  proof  of  the 
spirit  with  which  the  great  Marquis  oould 
animate  his  men,  Uiat  when  on  this  occasion 
the  Irish  found  some  bags  of  gunpowder 
which  the  Covenanters  had  left  behind,  and 
which  the  Royalists  were  much  in  need  of, 
they  loudly  complained,  as  of  shameful  ne- 
ffleot,  that  '^  the  rascab  had  forgotten  to 
leave  the  bullets  with  the  powder !" 

To  these  marches  of  Montrose — marches 
80  rapid  and  repeated,  and  over  summits  now 
beginning  to  be  white  with  winter  snows — 
the  strength  of  some  of  his  Lowland  follow- 
ers, and  the  spirit  of  more,  proved  imeqaal. 
By  degrees  they  dropped  from  his  ranks, 
promismg,  however,  and  perhaps  intending, 
to  return  next  spring.  Even  Colonel  Sib- 
bald,  one  of  his  trusty  companions  from 
Cumberland,  thus  forsook  him ;  the  other, 
Sir  William  RoUock,  had  been  some  time 
before  despatched  with  letters  to  the  King. 
But  amidst  every  defection,  the  veteran  Elarl 
of  Airlie  and  his  two  gallant  sons  would 
never  quit  the  Standard.  In  revenge  for 
their  indomitable  loyalty,  Argyle  had  some 
years  back  laid  waste  their  estate  and  burn- 
ed their  mansion,  on  the  river  Isla.  An  his- 
torian might  perhaps  have  overlooked  this 
private  family  feud.     Bat — 

^  '*  When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fkil, 
,"  A  peasant's  'plaint  prolongs  the  dubious  tale" — 


and  thus  the  lament  for  '  the  bonnie  house 
of  Airlie'  lives  to  this  day  in  Scottish  song. 

Argyle  himself  was  scaroelv  less  harassed 
by  pursuing  than  the  Lowland  gentlemen  by 
being  pursued.  He  went  to  Edinburgh  and 
flung  up  his  commission  as  general,  com- 
plaining that  he  h%d  not  been  sufficiently 
supported.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Montrose 
had  taken  up  winter-quarters,  and  must  re- 
main ooopea  up  in  his  narrow  mountain- 
track  untu  the  return  of  spring. 

Far  different  was  the  design  of  the  Great 
Marquis.  He  had  lately  sent  Colkitto  on  a 
kind  of  recruiting  expedition,  to  attempt  to 
raise  the  clans  in  his  name  and  the  Kind's ; 
and  Colkitto  now  returned  to  Blair  of  Athol. 
bringing  with  him  the  captain  of  Clanranald 
and  his  men,  the  Maodonalds  of  Keppooh 
and  Glengarry,  the  Camerons  and  the  Stu- 
arts of  Appin — dans  which  oaoght  the  roirit 
of  Montrose,  uid  which  even  a  century  from 
his  time  were  stiU  oonspiououa  for  their  de- 


votion to  the  Stuart  cause.  With  numbers 
thus  augmented,  Montrose  resolved  to  carry 
the  war  unexpectedly  into  Argyle's  own 
strongholds.  ^^  But  how  shall  we  find  a 
track,"  he  asked,  ^'  or  how  obtain  subsistence 
at  this  season  .^" — A  soldier  of  Glencoe  start- 
ed up ;  "  There  is  not  a  farm,"  he  cried,  **  or 
half  a  farm,  under  MucccMummarej  but  I 
know  every  foot  of  it ;  and  if  good  water, 
tight  houses,  and  fit  cows  will  do  for  you, 
there  is  plenty  to  be  had  !" 

It  was  the  spirit  of  revenge — ^revenge 
both  personall  ana  hereditary — ^which  on  this 
occasion  nerved  ike  arm  and  winged  the 
steps  of  Montrose.  For  several  generations 
had  the  Houses  of  Campbell  and  Graham 
stood  in  rivalry ;  the  former  obtained  the 
larger,  and,  as  the  latter  deemed,  an  undue 
share  of  the  Royal  favors.  Montrose  him- 
self had  ever  found  Argyle  in  his  path — as  a 
rival  when  in  the  service  of  the  Covenant,  as 
an  enemy  when  in  the  service  of  the  Crown. 
Still  greater,  if  possible,  was  the  contrast 
in  their  characters.  Arsyle  was  the  veiy 
opposite  of  the  fiery  ardor,  the  chivalrous 
daring  which  shone  forth  in  Montrose. 
Caution,  prudence,  and  dissimulation  were 
his  prevailing  qualities.     Another  Dranoes : 

"  Laigus  opum,  et  linguA  melior,  sed  frigida  hello 
Dextera.'' 

Not  that  we  would  impute  want  of  oourage 
to  one  whose  closing  scene  was  so  much 
marked  by  composure  and  firmness ;  but  his 
courage  was  without  enterprise,  it  was 
merely  defensive;  it  was  something  like 
the  courage  of  the  stag,  after  long  pursuit, 
when  he  can  run  no  further  and  is  brought 
to  bay  in  his  lair.  He  was  much  revered 
by  his  own  race,  whose  power  and  influenoe, 
great  as  it  was  already,  he  had  greatly  aug- 
mented ;  but  in  the  same  proportion  was  he 
dreaded  and  disliked  by  other  clans.  Be- 
sides his  patronymic  of  MaccaUummart  (or 
son  of  Colin  the  Great),  which  he  bore  as 
chief  of  the  Campbells,  he  was  known  in  the 
Highlands  by  the  nickname  of  Grumach  (or 
the  Grim),  having  a  oast  in  his  eye  and  a 
sinister  expression  of  countenance. 

It  was  a  saying  of  this  powerful  and  po- 
litic chief  that  he  would  not  for  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  that  any  one  knew  the 
passes  which  led  into  his  country  from  the 
east.  Wholly  unsuspicious  of  danger,  he 
was  residing  at  Inverary,  when  towards  the 
middle  of  December  his  affrighted  shepherds 
and  herdsmen  came  rushing  in  from  the 
mountains  with  news  that  Montrose  and  his 
followers  had  crossed  over  near  the  eouroes 
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of  the  Tay,  and  were  already  close  at  hand. 
Arsyle  hastily  embarked  in  a  fishing-boat 
ana  fled,  leaving  the  country  to  its  fate. 
That  fate  was  omel  indeed.  The  herds  and 
flocks  were  driven  away,  the  cottages  were 
set  on  fire,  the  male  inhabitants  fit  for  arms 
were  put  to  the  sword — severities  which  the 
thirst  for  feudal  vengeance  may  explain,  but 
in  no  degree  excuse. 

In  this  emergency  Argyle  summoned  to 
his  aid  his  kinsman.  Sir  Duncan  Campbell 
of  Auchinbreck,  a  stout  soldier,  who  was 
then  commanding  a  regiment  in  Ireland. 
He  also  obtained  some  levies  from  the  north 
and  some  battalions  frpm  the  Lowlands ;  and 
by  these  means  mustered  a  force  of  three 
thousand  men  at  the  old  castle  of  Inver- 
lochy,  near  the  jplac*  where  now  Fort  Wil- 
liam stands.  On  the  other  hand  General 
Baillie,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  commis- 
sion which  Arffyle  resigned,  had  brought 
together  a  stiu  larger  force  at  Inverness. 
The  object  of  the  two  commanders  was  to 
surround  and  overpower  Montrose,  who  on 
his  part  perceived  that  his  sole  diance  of 
safety  lay  in  forestalling  their  movements, 
and  dealing  a  heavy  blow  on  Argyle  before 
fresh  Highland  reinforcements  should  arrive. 

**  My  design,**  such  are  Montrose's  own  words 
in  his  letter  to  the  King  (Feb.  3, 1645),  *<  was  to 
fall  upon  Argyle  before  Seafortb  and  the  Frasers 
could  join  him.  Mv  march  was  through  inacces- 
sible mountains,  where  I  could  have  no  guides 
but  cowherds,  and  they  scarce  acquainted  with  a 

rlace  but  six  miles  from  their  own  habitations.  If 
had  been  attacked  but  with  a  hundred  men  in 
some  of  these  passes,  1  must  have  certainly  re- 
turned back,  for  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  force  my  way,  most  of  the  passes  being  so 
straieht  that  three  men  could  not  march  abreast 
But  1  was  willing  to  let  the  world  see  that  Argyle 
was  not  the  man  his  Hi^h landmen  beJiev^l  him  to 
be,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  beat  him  in  his  own 
Highlands.  The  difficultest  march  of  all  was  over 
the  Lochaber  mountains,  which  we  at  last  sur- 
mounted, and  came  upon  the  back  of  the  enemy 
when  they  least  expected  us,  having  cut  ofi*  some 
scouts  we  met  about  four  miles  from  Inverlocby." 

Another  contemporary  document,  the 
MS.  history  of  Patrick  Gordon  of  Cluny, 
thus  describes  the  privations  borne  upon 
this  march : — 

«<  That  day  they  fought,  the  general  (Montrose) 
himself  and  the  Earl  of  Airlie  had  no  more  to 
break  their  fast  before  they  went  to  battle  but  a 
little  meal  mixed  with  cold  water,  which  out  of  a 
hollow  of  a  dish  they  did  pick  up  with  their  knives ; 
and  this  was  those  noblemen's  best  fare.  One  may 
judge  what  wants  the  rest  of  the  army  must  sufier ; 
the  most  put  of  them  had  not  tasted  br«Mi  these  I 


two  days,  marching  over  high  mountains  in  knee- 
deep  snow,  and  wadine  brooks  and  rivers  up  to 
their  girdles," — Life  and  Times,  p.  532. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  February,  1645, 
that  Montrose  thus  came  in  sight  of  Inver- 
lochy,  and  prepared  to  give  battle  at  sun- 
rise the  next  day.  At  his  approach  Ar- 
gyle, who  had  lately  hurt  his  arm  by  a  fall 
uom  his  horse,  and  wore  it  in  a  sling,  em- 
barked in  his  galley,  rowed  off  the  ^ore, 
and  remained  at  a  convenient  distance  a 
spectator  of  the  conflict.  Yet  his  numbers 
were  on  this  occasion  considerably  superior 
to  his  enemy's.  From  early  time  the  gal- 
leys, or  Lymphadsj  have  been  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  House  of  Campbell ;  but 
surely  they  were  granted  or  assumed  for 
other  feats  than  these  ! 

The  Campbells,  though  forsaken  by  their 
chief,  fought  most  bravdy,  '^  as  men,"  says 
Montrose  himself,  ^*  that  deserved  to  fight 
in  a  better  cause ;"  but,  he  adds,  when  it 
came  '^  to  push  of  pike  and  dint  of  sword,'' 
they  were  utterly  defeated.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred of  them  were  killed  in  the  battle  or 
pursuit,  including  Sir  Duncan,  their  leader— 
^'a  ffreat  slaughter,"  as  Montrose  declares  in 
his  letter  to  uie  King  the  next  day,  *'  which 
I  would  have  hindered  if  possible,  that  I 
might  save  your  Majesty's  misled  subjects, 
for  I  well  know  that  your  Majesty  does  not 
delight  in  their  blood  but  in  their  return  to 
their  duty." 

At  the  very  time  when  these  joyful 
tidings  were  despatched  to  King  Charles, 
his  Majesty,  under  great  discouragements 
and  many  heavy  losses,  was  endeavoring, 
but  in  vain,  to  conclude  a  piece  at  Ux- 
bridge.  Some  of  his  most  anxious  thoughts 
at  this  period  turned  on  his  Scottish  affairs. 
On  the  30th  of  January  we  find  him  write 
as  follows  to  Secretary  Nicholas : — 

'*  If  there  be  anv  treaty  proposed  concerning 
Scotland,  of  which  I  foigot  to  speak  at  parting,  the 
answer  must  be,  to  demand  a  passport  for  a  gentle- 
man to  go  from  me  to  see  what  state  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  is  in ;  there  being  no  reason  that  I 
should  treat  blindfold  in  so  important  a  business, 
nor  without  the  knowledge  of  him  whom  1  have 
now  chiefly  employed  in  that  kingdom,  and  who 
hath  undertaken  my  service  there  with  much  gal- 
lantry when  nobody  else  would.'' 

After  the  day  of  Inv^loofay,  Montrose 

X*n  turned  his  arms  to  Ab^eenshire, 
re  the  fame  of  his  recent  victory  brought 
at  last  to  his  aid  the  long-desired  Gordons. 
He  was  joined  not  only  by  Huntley's  eldest 
son^  Lord  Gordon^  but  by  the  younger  Lord 
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Lewis,  the  same  who  had  so  lately  stood  in 
anns  against  him  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee. 
Thus  supported,  Montrose,  whether  to  re- 
taliate former  havoc  on  the  other  side,  or  to 
striko  terror  into  wavering  minds,  but  in 
either  case  with  unjustifiable  severity,  let 
loose  the  whole  fury  of  vindictive  war  on 
the  Aberdeenshire  lowlands.  Elgin  and 
Banff  were  given  up  to  pillage  ;  Dunnottar 
and  Stonehaven  to  the  names.  He  was  al- 
ready meditating  an  expedition  to  the  suo- 
oor  of  Charles  in  England,  and  summoned 
as  he  went  every  loyal  Scot  from  sixteen  to 
sixty  to  join  his  standard.  Nor  did  his 
activity  relax  even  amidst  the  pressure  of 
the  severest  family  bereavement.  His 
eldest  son.  Lord  Graham,  had  been  for 
some  time  with  him,  but  unable  at  his  early 
age  (he  was  not  yet  fifteen)  to  bear  the 
fatiffue  of  such  extraordinary  marches,  he 
at  this  period  fell  sick  and  died.  James, 
his  second,  and  now  his  only  son,  was  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  Montrose ;  ^'  a  young 
bairn  about  fourteen  years,"  says  Spalding, 
^'  learning  at  the  schools  attended  by  his 
pedagogue  in  quiet  manner."  Now,  how- 
ever, a  party  of  Covenanting  cavalry,  in  a 
spirit  of  mean  revenge,  seized  both  peda- 
gogue and  batm^  and  carried  them  off  pri- 
soners to  Edinburgh,  where  the  boy^s  kins- 
men Napier  and  Keir  were  still  confined. 

The  Committee  of  Estates  at  Edinburgh, 
growing  more  and  more  alarmed  at  the 
present^success  and  the  future  aspirations  of 
the  Great  Marquis,  felt  the  necessity  of 
immediate  succor  to  their  general,  BaUlie. 
They  sent  to  his  aid  a  large  force  of  oavalry 
under  Sir  John  Urrey,  a  true  Captain 
Dalgetty,  who  had  first  joined  the  Parlia- 
ment's army,  then  gone  over  to  Prince 
Rupert,  and  been  knighted  by  Kins 
Charles ;  and  then  after  some  time  rejoined 
the  Covenanters  ;  nor  was  this,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  the  last  of  his  transforma- 
tions. Against  such  odds  Montrose  could 
not  pretend  to  maintain  the  open  country, 
e^ecially  as  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  whether 
£rom  his  own  fickle  temper  or  moved  by 
secret  instructions  fi'om  his  father,  had  now 
again  forsaken  the  Royal  Standard;  and 
though  Lord  Gordon  loyally  adhered  to  it, 
Lewis  had  been  followed  by  very  many 
ffentlemen  and  retainers  of  the  name. 
Sfontrose  therefore  sent  back  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  f oroe  to  the  mountains ;  but 
before  joining  them  with  the  remainder 
(less  than  one  thousand  men),  resolved  to 
atriko  a  blow  at  Dundee,  a  town.whi^ 
from  the  v«ry  eommenoenent  ^  die  troubkB 


had  been  most  xealoos  and  warm  against 
the  Royal  cause.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  Anril  he  appeared 
before  the  gates.  The  place,  refuang  a 
summons  to  surrender,  was  stormed  in  three 
quarters  at  onoe:  it  was  reduced  before 
evening ;  and  the  troops  were  already  dis- 
persed in  quest  of  plunder,  and  Montrose, 
it  is  said,  preparing  to  fire  the  town,  when 
he  suddenly  received  news  that  Baillie  and 
Urrey,  having  combined  their  forces  sooner 
than  he  had  expected,  w6re  close  at  hand 
with  four  thousand  men. 

The  moment  was  full  of  peril.  Some 
persons  round  the  Marquis  advised  him  in- 
stantly to  make  his  own  escape,  and  leave 
his  troops  to  their  fate.  But  throughout 
his  life  danger  and«  difficulty  weare  never 
sources  of  fear,  but  rather  incentives  to 
Montrose.  He  drew  together  his  men 
(some  of  them  already  drunk)  from  their 
plunder,  and  began  his  retreat  at  sunset  in 
the  presence  of  a  far  superior  force,  cover- 
ing the  rear  himself  with  his  hone.  He 
sustained  some  loss  in  an  attack,  but  that 
night  was  in  sreat  measure  protected  by  the 
ditfkness  and  his  own  celerity.  All  next 
day  the  pursuit  was  continued.  Next 
evening,  Baillie  and  Urrey  having  divided 
their  forces  so  as  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  he, 
suddenly  altering  his  line  of  march  at  mid- 
night, by  a  masterly  manoeuvre  slipped  be- 
tween them,  and  secured  himself  in  the 
hills.  It  is  said,  no  doubt  with  much  ex- 
aggeration, that  his  men  had  marched  sixty 
nmes  witliout  either  refreshment  or  rest.* 
Yet  still,  with  every  allowance  for  pane- 
gyric, we  see  no  reason  for  distrusting  Dr. 
Wishart's  assurance : — *'  I  have  often  neard 
those  who  were  esteemed  the  most  ex- 
perienced officers,  not  in  Britain  only,  but 
in  France  and  Germany,  prefer  this  march  of 
Montrose  to  his  most  celebrated  victories." 

Of  the  two  generals,  thus  baffled,  Baillie 
now  turned  his  arms  to  the  district  of  Athol, 
which  he  laid  waste  with  fire  and  swordy 
according  to  the  cruel  but  too  common  prac- 
tice of  that  age.  Urrey  marched  north* 
wards,  was  joined  by  the  garrison  of  Inver- 
ness and  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  and 
Seaforth,  and  then,  without  awaiting 
Baillie's  co-operation,  he  sought  out  Mon- 
trose. On  the  9th  of  May  they  came  to 
battle  at  the  village  of  Aulderne,  near 
Nairn.  The  Marquis  had  about  three 
thousand  men,  but  Sir  John  Uzrey  at  least  * 

«  Hmne,  HliloryofEnslaad,clu5a   Inthishe 
Mows  Widuot  too  iBi|ili«^. 
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thousand  morey  and  Montrose  had  accord- 
ingly been  careful  to  secure  the  advantage 
of  the  ground.  On  either  side  of  Auldeme, 
which  stands  upon  a  height,  he  had  sta- 
tioned his  army  in  two  wings,  having 
neither  centre  nor  reserve,  but  artfully  dis- 
guising the  defect  by  showing  a  few  men 
from  behind  the  houses  and  inclosures^  On 
the  left  stood  Montrose  with  the  Gordons 
and  the  principal  force  ;  on  .the  right  Col- 
kitto  with  the  Irish,  and  a  few  of  the  High- 
landers. But  this  last  being  much  the 
strongest  quarter,  as  fortified  with  dvkes 
and  fences,  Montrose  had  there  placed  the 
Royal  Standard  usually  carried  before  him- 
self, hoping  that  the  sight  of  it  would  draw 
the  main  attack  of  the  enemy  upon  that 
impregnable  point.  Upon  the  whole,  his 
dispositions  that  day  have  been  compared  to 
those  of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.*  Whether  they  were  quite  so 
classical  may  be  questioned ;  that  they  were 
most  able  and  skilM  seems  clear. 

As  the  Marauis  had  foreseen,  Sir  John 
Urrey  directed  his  principal  attack  against 
the  point  where  he  saw  the  Royal  Standard 
waving ;  but  every  onset  was  repxdsed  with 
loss  by  the  Irish  musketeers  and  Highland 
bowmen  of  Colkitto.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, Colkitto  heard  some  of  the  enemy,  on 
renewing    their    charge,  taunt    him    with 
oowardice  for  remaining  under  shelter  of 
the  sheepfolds.    His  Irish  blood  caught  fire ; 
he  forgot  his  instructions;  and  he  sallied 
forth  into  the  open  ground,  where  his  troops 
were  almost  immediately  thrown  into  dis- 
order.    Just  then,  as  Montrose  was  prepar- 
ing to  join  battle  with  the  other  wing,  an 
officer  hastened  up  and  whispered  in  his 
ear   that   Colkitto   was  entirely  defeated. 
Even  a  hero  might  have  been  forgiven  a 
moment's  faltering ;  but  that  moment's  fal- 
tering might  have  lost  the  day.     Montrose, 
never  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  immedi- 
ately tiffned  round  to  Lord  Gordon  with  a 
cheerful  countenance.  "  What  arc  we  about  .^" 
.  he  called  out.     *'  Here  is  Macdonald  carry- 
ing all  before  him  on  the  left,  and  if  we  do 
not  make  haste  he  will  leave  us  nothing  to 
do  !     Charge ! "     And  at  his  voice,  the  Goi^ 
don  chivalry,  afraid — it  was  the  only  fear 
they  could  know — of  bein^  forestalled  in  the 
conflict,  poured  headlong  down  the  hill,  and 
iieroely  diarged  the  enemy.    The  new  levies 
of  Urrey  fled  at  once ;  but  his  veteran  foot 
,  stood  firm,  and  were  nearly  all  out  to  pieces, 


»•  •  Laing,  Hulory  of  Scotlaad,  vol  iii.,  p.  307, 
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for  in  these  fierce  conflicts  quarter  was  sel- 
dom asked  and  seldom  given.  Thus  success- 
ful on  the  right,  Montrose  was  enabled  to 
turn  to  his  left  wing,  where  Colkitto  had 
been  driven  back  to  his  indosures,  and  was 
hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  There,  too, 
the  Covenanters  being  routed  on  Montrose's 
approach,  the  victory  of  the  Royalists  was 
decided  and  complete. 

In  this  engagement  the  bravery  of  the 
Master  of  Napier,  a  youth  of  twenty,  son  of 
the  Lord  of  that  name,  and  of  Montrose's 
sister,  was  most  conspicuous.  He  had 
recently  escaped  from  his  confinement  at 
Edinburgh,  full  of  ardor,  thus  early  grati- 
fied, to  partake  in  the  exploits  of  Montrose. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Aulderne, 
General  Baillie  had  been  marching  to  the 
succor  of  Urrey.  He  was  now  joined  by 
thato  fficer  with  the  scattered  remnant  of 
the  beaten  army,  but  wisely  determined  to 
avoid  what  he  found  Montrose  desire — the 
hazard  of  another  battle.  It  needed  some 
time  and  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  Great 
Marquis  to  bring  him  to  action ;  at  last,  on 
the  2d  of  July,  they  engaged  at  Alford  upon 
the  river  Don.  The  result  was  another 
brilliant  victory  of  the  Royalists,  which 
however,  was  embittered  by  the  fall  of  the 
gallant  Lord  Gordon,  mortally  wounded  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

Thus  in  six  well-disputed  conflicts  against 
superior  armies,  and  oefore  the  dose  of  a 
sinde  y^ar — at  Tippermuir — at  the  Bridge 
of  Dee — at  the  Castle  of  Fyvie— at  Inver- 
lochy — at  Aulderne — and  at  Alford — had 
the  Royal  Cause  and  the  genius  of  Montrose 
prevailed.  Over  all  the  Highlands  was  now 
Lis  ascendency  acknowledged.  The  Lym- 
phads^  that  Campbell  ensign,  sank  down, 
while  high  above  them  waved,  bright  with 
recent  victory,  the  banner  of  the  three 
Escallop  Shells  on  a  Chief  Sable — the 
armorial  shield  of  the  Grahams.  How  many 
a  loyal  heart  in  England  may  then  have 
thrilled  with  the  hope  of  such  chivalrous 
aid! 

*<  There's  Derby  and  Cavendish,  drtad  of  their  foes, 
There's    Erin's   high   Ormond   and   Scotland's 

Montrose ; 

•  #  •  •  « 

Then  tell  these  bold  tiaiton  of  proud  Londw 

town. 
That  the  spears  of  the  north  have  enciided  the 

Crown  r 

But,  alas !  at  this  very  period,  within  a 
few  days  of  the  time  when  Alford  field  was 
fought— the  fatal  battle  of  Naseby  dealt  a ' 
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last  and  decisive  blow  on  Charles's  cause  in 
England ! 

Far  from  being  disheartened  by  these 
tidings,  or  satisfied  with  his  mountain  do- 
minion, Montrose  undertook  without  delay 
to  invade  and  reduce  the  Lowlands.  For 
this  purpose  it  became  requisite  to  have  a 
more  complete  gathering  of  the  clans ;  nor 
did  they  shrink  n-om  joining  a  leader  already 
80  far  successful  in  a  most  unequal  contest, 
and  recommended  by  such  a  train  of  vic- 
tories For  the  first  time  Montrose  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men. 
With  these  he  marched  to  the  Forth.  On 
his  way  through  Kinross-shire,  his  men  dis- 
mantled and  burnt  Castle  Campbell,  a  noble 
antique  edifice  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  in  lonely 
grandeur  to  this  day.  It  is  said  that  Mon- 
trose was  urged  to  this  havoc  by  the  Ogilvies, 
in  retaliation  for  their  ^^  bonnie  house  of 
Airlie."  Yet  we  greatly  doubt  whether  his 
own  animosity  against  Argyle  needed  any 
such  incentive. 

On  the  other  side  the  Covenanting  chiefs 
had  convened  a  Parliament,  not  at  Edin- 
burgh, but  first  ut  Stirling,  and  then  at  Perth, 
on  account  of  a  pestilence  which  was  wast- 
ing the  Lothians.  They  showed  the  utmost 
determination  to  resist  the  further  progress 
of  Montrose,  ordered  a  levy  of  men  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  brought  together 
their  whole  remaining  force  for  one  decisive 
blow.  Notwithstanding  their  loss  in  the 
recent  battles,  they  could  still,  by  leaving 
no  reserve,  muster  an  army  of  about  seven 
thousand  men.  The  command  was,  as  be- 
fore, intrusted  to  General  Baillie,  but  not, 
as  before,  with  full  power,  Argyle  and  other 
noblemen  being  appointed  a  Committee  to 
observe  and  control  his  movements.  Bail- 
lie,  as  a  skilful  officer,  wished  to  avoid  any 
immediate  action  with  the  Royalists.  "  If 
we  beat  them  to  the  hills,'^  said  he,  "-that 
will  be  little  advantage  to  us — and  to  lose 
the  day  will  be  to  lose  the  kingdom."  But 
he  found  his  more  sagacious  counsels  over- 
ruled by  his  more  eager  colleagues.  It  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August  that 
Montrose  came  in  sight  of  their  array  at 
Kilsyth,  a  village  adjoining  the  old  Roman 
wall;  he  having  previoi^y  forded  the 
Forth  about  six  miles  above  Stirling,  and 
Baillie  having  passed  by  Stirling  bridge. 
From  the  forward  movements  of  the  enemy, 
Montrose  perceived  at  once  that  they  were 
wHlins  to  enea^.  "  The  very  thing  1  want- 
ed I"  lie  exclaimed.  He  bid  his  men  strip 
to  ititix  shirte,  either  as  asign  of  their  reso- 


lution to  fight  to  the  death,  or  merely  be- 
cause, as  others  say,  he  wished  to  disen- 
cumber them  of  all  weight ;  they  having  to 
charge  up  hill  at  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year.  The  battle  began  by  an  atta(^  of 
Baillie's  vanguard  on  one  of  the  advanced 
posts  of  Montrose  ;  it  was  repulsed,  upon 
which  a  thousand  of  the  Highlanders  in  un- 
controllable ardor  rushed  forward  without 
waiting  for  orders.  Montrose,  though  dis- 
pleased at  their  rashness,  saw  the  necessity 
of  supporting  them,  and  sent  forward  the 
Earl  of  Airlie  and  a  chosen  division  to  their 
aid.  But  the  oonflict  speedily  spreading, 
soon  resolved  itself  into  a  general  rush  by 
the  Royalists  up  bill  against  their  wavering 
antagonists.  The  savage  war-yell  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  their  still  more  savage 
aspect  this  day — as  dashing  forward,  near- 
ly naked — might  have  struck  dismay  into 
more  practised  soldiers  than  any  the  Cove- 
nant could  muster.  They  gave  way  in 
confusion,  and  with  little  or  no  quarter 
from  the  Royalists,  since,  by  the  most 
moderate  computation,  not  less  than  four 
thousand  were  slain.  Some  of  the  fugitives 
sought  shelter  in  Stirling  Castle;  others 
scattered  through  the  Lowlands.  Argyle, 
who  is  not  mentioned  as  present  in  the 
fight,  escaped  to  the  Firth  or  Forth,  where, 
seizing  a  small  vessel,  he  again  betook  him- 
self to  his  favorite  element — at  least  when- 
ever there  was  no  chance  for  a  naval  engage- 
ment— the  water. 

The  battle  of  Kilsyth — ^that  last  and 
crowning  victory  of  Montrose — made  him 
for  the  time  master  of  all  Scotland.  His 
troops  or  his  partisans  spread  over  the  low 
country  like  a  torrent,  and  only  the  ^^  oaa- 
tied  crags" — as  Edinburgh,  Stirlbg,  and 
Dumbarton — seemed  to  lift  themselves 
above  the  general  inundation.  Argyle  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Covenant  fied  for 
safety  to  Berwick.  Montrose  himself  enter- 
ed Glasgow  in  triumph,  while  young  Napier, 
pushing  forwards  to  Linlithgow  and  Edin- 
Durgh,  had  the  delight  of  freeing  from  cap- 
tivity his  father,  his  wife,  his  sister,  and 
his  uncle,  Stirling  of  Keir.  But  Lord 
Graham,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Mon- 
trose, having  been  removed  for  greater 
security  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  still  remained 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

The  clemency  and  moderation  of  Moii-> 
trose  in  this  his  hour  of  triumph  may  de- 
serve unqualified  praise.  Hewaa  no  longer, 
as  in  Argyleshire,  the  chieftain  thirsting  flor 
vengeance  on  a  rival ;  he  was  no  longer,  aa 
at  Aberdeen,  Uie  general  obliged  to  oonnifie 
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at  pillage  in  his  soldiers  because  unable  to 
give  tbem  pay.  No  perquisitions  were 
made,  no  punishments  inflicted,  no  acts  of 
license  allowed.  So  anxiour  was  Montrose  to 
prevent  the  smallest  outrage  from  his  troops 
that  on  the  second  day  after  his  own 
entry  into  Glasgow  he  sent  them  out  of  the 
city,  and  quartered  them,  under  strict  disci- 

1>line,  at  Bothwell  and  the  neighboring  yiI- 
ages.  Many  of  the  King^s  friends,  who 
had  hitherto  only  looked  on  and  wished 
him  well,  now  come  forward  with  profes- 
sions of  their  constant  loyalty  and  excuses 
for  their  past  inaction.  Nor  did  there  fail 
to  creep  forth  that  numerous  class  of  the 
attendants  upon  Fortune — all  drawn  out  by 
success,  as  other  reptiles  by  the  sunshine. 

Up  to  this  time  the  communications  of 
Montrose  with  his  Royal  Master  had  been 
but  few  and  far-between — by  precarious 
messengers  and  most  strange  disguises. 
One  of  these  messengers,  James  Small,  had 
reached  him  in  the  garb  of  a  common  beg- 
gmr  ;  another,  Thomas  Sydserf,  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Galloway,  as  a  peddler  of  Presby- 
terian tracts !  The  latter  is  referred  to  as 
follows  in  the  ^'  Covent  Garden  Drollery," 
printed  in  1672 : 

**  Once  like  a  pedlar  they  have  heard  thee  brag 
How  thoa  didst  cheat  their  sight  and  save  thy  craig 

[neckl, 
When  to  the  Great  Montroee,  onder  pretence 
Of  godly  books  thou  brought^  intelligence.** 

Now,  however,  a  high  officer  of  state, 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode,  son  of  the  late 
Primate  and  himself  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
was  enabled  to  reach  Montrose.  He  was 
the  bearer  of  a  new  commission  from  Char- 
les, dated  at  Hereford  (June  25th,  1645), 
and  appointing  the  Marquis  Captain*Gene- 
ral  for  Scotland,  with  extended  powers.  All 
possible  solemnity  was  giyen  to  this  new 
commission :  at  a  grand  review  at  Bothwell 
it  was  first  publicly  handed  to  Montrose  by 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode,  and  then  read 
aloud  to  the  troops  by  Archibald  Primrose, 
a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  at  that  time 
Clerk  of  the  Council,  but  afterwards  Sir 
Archibald  and  Lord  Remter,  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  Elarl  of  Koseberry  Mon- 
trose next  addressed  his  soldiers  in  a  short 
but  earnest  qieech ;  and  lastly,  in  virtue  of 
Charles's  new  powers,  he  before  them  all 
oonferred  lie  honor  of  knighthood  on  Col- 
kitto — thenceforth  Sir  AUaster  Maedonald. 
A  further  use  of  his  new  powers  was  the 
nmunoning  of  a  Scottish  Parliame&i  lo  meet 
•t  Glasgow. 


It  is  remarkable  that  even  at  such  a  crisis 
Montrose  should  have  found  leisure  to  think 
of  future  publications  in  behalf  of  the  Royal 
cause.  On  the  28th  of  August  we  find  him 
writing;  as  follows  to  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thorndcn : — 

**  Beings  informed  that  you  have  written  some 
pieces  vindicatinf^  monarchy  from  all  aitpersioos, 
and  another  named  Irene^  these  are  to  desire  yoa 
to  repair  to  our  leaguer,  bringing  with  you  or 
sending  such  papers,  that  we  may  give  order  for 
putting  them  to  the  press,  to  the  contentment  of 
all  his  majesty's  good  subjects. 

**  Montrose.  " 

It  had  been  the  anxious  wish  of  Montrose 
to  be  joined  by  the  King  in  Scotland,  how- 
ever much  his  M s>jesty'8  arrival  must  have 
lessened  his  own  importance  and  renown. 
His  report  of  the  battle  of  Inverlochy  thus 
concludes : — "  Only  give  me  leave,  after  I 
have  reduced  this  country  to  your  Majesty's 
obedience,  and  conquered  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,  to  say  to  your  Majesty  then  asDavid's 
general  did  to  his  master,  '  Come  thou  thy- 
self, lest  this  country  be  called  by  my 
name.*  "—(Feb.  3,  1646.)  But  ever  since 
the  fatal  day  of  Naseby  the  object  had 
plainly  become,  not  the  sharing  of  Scottish 
victory,  but  rather  the  retrieving  of  Englidi 
defeat ;  and  to  this  object  Montrose  most 
earnestly,  and  with  his  whole  heart,  applied 
himself.  He  wrote  word  to  the  King  that 
were  he  only  supported  by  a  small  body  of 
cavalry  (in  which  force  he  was  chiefly  defi- 
cient), he  might  hope  to  march  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's rescue  with  20,000  men.  Charles 
had  now  but  little  force  of  any  kind  at  his 
disposal ;  however,  he  was  unwilling  to  cast 
away,  perhaps,  the  last  chance  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  Crown.  He  first  designed 
to  join  the  Marquis  in  person  through  the 
northern  counties,  but  that  project  failing, 
he  next  intrusted  Lord  Digby  with  150(F^' 
horse  to  push  onward,  and  attempt  to  meet 
Montrose  upon  the  Border. 

To  the  Border  accordingly  Montrose  un- 
dertook to  march.  But  the  further  he 
moved  from  the  Highlands  the  less  was  he 
supported  by  the  Highlanders.  Besides 
their  usual  unwillingness  to  be  drawn  far 
beyond  the  shadow  of  tiieir  native  moun- 
tains, they  had  now  a  special  plea  for  leave 
of  absence  ;  it  was  harvest  time,  and  every 
man  was  eager  to  get  in  his  own  little  crop  <^  ^ 
oats.  Thus  then  no  sooner  had  the  Marauis 
announced  his  march  to  the  southward  tnaa 
many  of  the  Macdonalds  under  Sir  AUaster, 
and  of  the  Grordons  under  Lord  Abojne, 
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asked  pennission  to  go  home — all  faithfully 
promising,  however,  to  rejoin  the  Standard 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  on  the  other  hand 
Montrose  had  reason  to  expect  powerful 
reinforcements  on  the  Border.  There  the 
great  House  of  Buccleuch  indeed  was  ad- 
verse, and  had  contributed  a  regiment  to 
Xord  Leven's  army ;  but  the  Marquis  of 
Douglas  and  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh,  Home, 
Traquair,  Annandale,  and  Hartfcfl,  profess- 
ed their  loyal  zeal  and  promised  their  active 
Aid.  It  was  found  nevertheless,  that  these 
jioblemen  had  not  so  much  seal  or  so  much 
power,  or  the  Royal  cause  not  so  much 
popularity,  as  had  been  expected.  The  cry 
might  be  again  in  those  districts,  not  for 
King  or  Peer,  but  as  after  Flodden — 

•<  Up  wi'  the  souters  of  Selkirk, 
Anddown  wi'  the  Earl  of  Home." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  enmity  between  the 
■  jieighboring  Border  counties,  which  the  same 
.old  ballad  denotes  :— 


<«  Up  wi*  the  souters  of  Selkirk ! 
For  they  are  baith  trusty  and  leal ; 
Then  up  wi'  the  men  of  the  Forest, 
And  down  wi'  the  Meree  to  the  De*il. 


9t 


Thus,  from  one  cause  or  the  other,  Mon- 

t  litrose  could  only  obtain  for  recruits  a  few 

troops   of  irregular  horse — whom   Bishop 

Guthr^  quaintly  designates  as  the  "truthless 

;.  Ikrained  lands !" 

The  state  of  Montrose's  affairs  at  this 
juncture  is  well  shown  in  a  private  letter, 
whioh  on  the  10th  of  Sentember  Sir  Robert 
Spottiswoode  addressed  to  Lord  Digby 
:fi[i)m  Kelso. 

«« We  are  now  arrived,  ad  columnas  Herculis,  to 
Fweedside,  and  dispersed  all  the  King's  enemies 
irithin  this  kingdom  to  several  places,  some  to 
Ireland,  most  to  Berwick.  .  .  .  ^  You  little  ima- 
gine ^e  difficulties  my  Lord  Marquis  bath  here  to 
wrestle  with.  The  overcoming  of  the  enemy  is 
the  least  of  them — he  hath  more  to  do  with  his 
seeming  friends.  Since  (  came  to  him  (which  was 
but  within  these  ten  days,  after  much  toil  and 
hazard)  I  have  seen  much  of  it  He  was  forced 
to  dismiss  his  Highlanders  for  a  season,  who 
would  needs  return  home  to  look  to  their  own 
a&in.  When  they  were  gone  Abovne  took  a 
caprice,  and  had  away  with  him  the  greatest 
strength   be   had  of  horse.      Notwithstanding 

whereof  he  resolved  to  follow  his  work 

Besides  he  was  invited  hereunto  by  the  Earls  of 
Roxburgh  and  Home,  who,  when  he  was  within  a 
4o2en  miles  of  them,  have  rendered  their  houses 
mA  themselves  to  David  Leslie,  and  are  carried  In 
at  priimieia  to  Berwick.    Tnqiadr  baa  been  with 


biro,  and  he  promised  more  nor  [thap]  he  hath 
yet  performed.  All  these  were  mat  dishearten- 
ings  to  any  other  but  to  him,  whom  nothing  of 
this  kind  can  amaze." 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  letter  thai 
the  Royalists  were  already  informed  of  the 
approach  of  David  Leslie.  That  able  and 
active  officer  had  been  summoned  in  haste 
on  Montrose ^s  conquest  of  the  Lowlands, 
and  had  hurried  bade  to  the  Tweed  with  the 
flower  of  the  Scottish  army  in  England — 
4000  tried  veterans^  principally  horse.  Far 
inferior  as  was  now  Montrose's  army,  the 
Marquis  was  not  unwilling  nor  unprepared 
to  accept  a  battle,  had  Leslie  advanced 
straight  against  him  with  that  view.  But 
the  Covenanting  general  seemed  to  prefer  a 
different  course ;  he  marched  from  Berwick 
to  the  Lothians,  and  appeared  to  have  for 
his  aim  to  interpose  between  Montrose  and 
the  Highlands,  and  cut  off  the  Royalists* 
retreat.  Montrose  therefore  did  not  ima- 
gine that  any  peril  from  that  quarter  could 
be  dose  at  hand. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  aocordin^^y, 
the  Marquis  marched  from  Kelso,  and  en- 
camped his  inf&ntry  that  evening  on  a  level 
plain  named  Philiphaugh,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ettrick,  while  he  crossed  that  river 
with  his  officers  and  horsemen  to  take  up 
quarters  in  the  little  town  of  Selkirk.  For 
the  greater  part  of  that  night  he  was  occu- 
pied with  his  friends,  Lords  Napier,  Airlie, 
and  Crauford,  in  framing  despatches  and  re- 
ports to  the  King,  whi(£  were  to  be  sent  off 
at  break  of  day.  But  meanwhile  General 
Leslie,  after  reaching  the  Lothians,  had 
stopped  short  at  Gladsmuir,  and  then  most 
unexpectedly  turning  to  the  southward,  de- 
scended the  valley  of  the  Gala  to  Melrose. 
There,  at  less  than  five  miles'  distance  from 
the  Royalist  army,  he  passed  the  night  of 
the  12th ;  and  it  has  been  justly  alleged  as 
a  proof  how  little  the  Royalist  cause  found 
favor  in  this  district,  that  thus  within  reaoh 
of  half  an  hour's  gallop,  no  tidings  whatever 
should  have  reached  Montrose  of  his  ene- 
my's approach.  Early  next  morning  Leslie 
took  advantage  of  a  thick  mist  which  pre- 
vailed ;  forming  his  troops  in  two  divisions, 
he  silently  drew  dose  to  Philiphaugh ;  then 
furiously  diarged  both  flanks  of  the  Royal- 
ists at  once.  It  might  almost  be  said  that 
his  attack  was  felt  sooner  than  peroeived. 
At  the  first  tidings  Montrose  sprang  to  horaa. 
gathered  his  small  squadron,  and  darted 
across  the  Ettridk  to  the  leaoue  of  his  infan- 
try.   It  is  admitted  by  an  hisiocian,  ftr  fr»L 
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partial  to  his  fame,  that  ^^  in  this  extremity 
whatever  the  abilities  of  the  general  or  the 
personal  valor  of  the  soldier  oonld  accom- 
plish was  performed  by  Montrose.  "*  With 
troops  not  only  far  outnumbered,  but  wholly 
surprised,  he  maintained  for  some  time  a 
most  unequal  conflict ;  and  it  was  not  until 
he  saw  his  army  slain  or  scattered,  and  him- 
self left  with  only  Lords  Napier  and  Doug- 
las, and  about  thirty  mounted  followers, 
that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  attempt 
esoape.  He  fled  up  the  vale  of  the  Yarrow, 
and  then  crossed  over  the  moors  to  the  vale 
of  the  Tweed,  reaching  at  sunset  the  ancient 
burgh  of  Peebles.  Next  da;^  he  was  re- 
joined by  about  two  hundred  of  the  fugitive 
horse,  including  the  Earls  of  Crauford  and 
Airlie ;  and  with  these  scanty  remnants  of 
his  host  Montrose  cut  back  his  way  to  the 
Highlands. 

The  fatal  day  of  Philiphaugh  is  still  re- 
corded in  the  traditionary  songs  of  Selkirk- 
riiire.  A  ballad  of  more  nopularity  than 
poetical  merit  truly  descriDes  how  Leslie 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  crept  dose  to 
the  Royalist  rank : 

*'  A  cloud  o'  mist  them  weel  cooeealM 
As  close  as  e'er  might  be. 

When  tbey  came  to  the  Shaw  burn 
Said  he :  *  Sae  weel  we  f  rame, 
I  think  it  is  convenient 
That  we  should  sing  a  psalm !' " 

But  we  must  not  dissemble  the  fact,  which 
we  learn  from  a  note  to  the  ^^  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,"  that  another  reading 
of  the  last  line,  equally  current  among  the 
peasantry,  considerably  modifies  the  merit 
of  General  Leslie's  suggestion ; — 

'*  I  think  it  is  convenient 
That  we  should  take  a  dram  !*' 

In  this  rout  both  the  Royal  Standards 
were  preserved  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
William  Hav,  brother  to  the  Ektrl  of  Kin- 
noul,  carriea  the  first ;  he  escaped  from  the 
field,  and  lay  for  some  time  concealed  upon 
the  Borders,  after  which  he  travelled  in  dis- 
guise to  the  Highlands,  a^d  restored  his 
oiarge  to  Montrose.  The  second  Standard 
was  saved  by  a  brave  Irish  soldier,  who, 
seeing  the  battle  lost,  slipped  it  from  its 
"staff,  and  wrapped  it  round  his  body  as  a 
shroud,  and  then  forced  his  way,  sword  in 
hand,  through  the  enemy. 

•  Laing't  HialMy,  vol  ia,p.3l4,  ed.  1801 


The  victors  of  Philiphaugh  showed  no 
mercy  to  the  vanquished.  Of  the  common 
prisoners,  many  were  drawn  up  in  the  court- 
yard of  Newark  Castle,  on  Yarrow,  and  shot 
dead  in  cold  blood,  and  their  bodies  inter- 
red in  haste,  and  with  little  ceremony,  in  a 
neighboring  spot,  still  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Slain-Men's-Lee."  "  The  ground," 
thus  wrote  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1829, 
^'  being  about  twenty  years  since  opened  for 
the  foundation  of  a  school-house,  the  bones 
and  skulls  which  were  du^  up  in  great 
quantity,  plainly  showed  the  truth  of  the 
country  tradition."*  The  captives  of  high- 
er rank  were  carefully  reserved,  not  in  com- 
passion, but  for  the  form  of  a  public  trial, 
and  the  pageant  of  a  public  execution. 
Thus  perished  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Glas- 
gow—Sir William  RoUock  and  Sir  William 
Nesbit;  the  Irish  officers,  Q'Ryan  and 
Lauchlin  ;  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Spottiswoode  (for  even  statesmen  and 
judges  were  not  spared) ;  Guthry,  son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Moray ;  and  Murray,  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine.  Lord  Ogilvie 
escaped  in  the  disguise  of  his  sister's  clothes ; 
and  Archibald  Primrose  was  saved  (so  says 
the  family  tradition)  by  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  ^gyle. 

During  this  time  Montrose  was  returned 
to  his  first  recruiting-ground  of  Athol,  and 
in  bitter  anguish  for  the  impending  fate  of 
his  friends,  applied  himself  to  raise  another 
army  for  threir  rescue.  The  Athol  men 
and  some  few  of  the  Highlanders  readily 
joined  him  ;  but  the  leader  of  the  Macdon- 
alds.  Sir  Allaster,  who  had  now  tasted  the 
sweets  of  independent  command,  found 
pleas  for  remaining  absent  from  the  Stand- 
ard. Thus  also  the  head  of  the  Gordons, 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  who  had  at  last 
emerged  from  his  concealment  in  Suther- 
land and  Caithness,  showed  himself  most 
jealous  and  untoward.  In  spite  of  every 
discouragement,  however,  the  month  of 
October  had  not  passed  ere  Montrose  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
before  Glasgow,  where  Sir  Robert  Spottis- 
woode and  other  of  the  principal  prisoners 
were  then  confined.  He  trusted  to  be  able 
to  strike  some  blow  for  their  deliverance, 
by  drawing  forth  David  Leslie  to  action 
f^om  the  walls.  But  that  skilful  General 
forbore  from  giving  him  the  desired  op- 
portunity, and  Montrose  found  it  neoessaiy 
to  withdraw,  leaving  the  captives  to  their 

•  <  Tales  of  a  Grandfiither,'  second  series,  vol  i.. 
p.  984,  ed.  1899 
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doom.  General  Middleton,  a  soldier  of 
fortnne,  was  afterwards  sent  against  him 
with  some  troops,  and  the  mountain-war- 
fare continued,  hut  on  a  far  lesser  scale  and 
more  desultory  manner  than  hefore.  Mon- 
trose lost  his  kinsman  and  earliest  friend, 
Lord  Napier,  who  had  shared  in  the  flight 
from  Philiphaugh,  hut  who,  unahle  at  his 
adyanced  age  to  sustain  such  toilsome 
marches,  fell  sick  and  died  at  Fincastle,  in 
Athol.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Marquis 
ohtained  the  co-operation  of  his  former  an- 
tagonist at  Auldeme,  Sir  John  Urroy, 
who,  upon  some  disgust  from  the  Covenant- 
ers, veered  back  to  the  Royal  cause. 

The  termination  to  this  fierce  and  long- 
protracted  mountain-warfare  came  at  last, 
from  the  turn  of  affairs  in  England.  Charles 
had  no  army  left  to  take  the  field  in  the 
spring,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Oxford, 
with  no  better  prospect  before  him  than  to 
find  himself  encompassed  and  beleaguered 
in  its  walls.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  adopted  the  rash,  and,  as  it  proved,  fatal 
resolution  to  join  the  Scottish  troops,  then 
encamped  before  Newark,  and  to  trust  to 
their  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  honor.  But 
even  the  first  hour  of  his  arrival  amongst 
ihem  might  convince  the  King  that  he  had 
leaned  upon  a  broken  reed.  Sir  James 
Turner,  who  was  present,  thus  describes  the 
scene: — 

•*  in  the  summer  (May,  1646)  he  (the  King)  cast 
himself  in  the  Scots'  arms  at  Newark.  There 
did  Earl  Lothian,  as  President  of  the  Committee,  to 
his  eternal  reproach,  imperiously  require  hid  Ma> 
jesty,  before  he  had  either  drank,  refreshed  or  re- 
posed himself,  to  command  my  Lord  Bellasis  to 
deliver  up  Newark  to  the  Parliament's  forces,  and 
James  Graham — for  so  be  called  Great  Montrose— 
to  lav  down  arm^,  all  which  the  King  stoutly  re- 
fused, telling  him  that  he  who  had  made  him  an 
Earl.hadffmade  James  Graham  a  Marquis  !** — Me- 
moirs, p.  41. 

The  Scottish  leaders,  with  a  view  of  bet- 
ter seouriuff  the  person  of  their  visitor,  or, 
as  they  had  resolved  to  consider  him,  their 
captive,  immediately  marched  back  with 
him  from  Newark  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where  they  began  their  negotiations  for  sell- 
ing him  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  Ere 
long  the  unhappy  monarch  found  himself 
oompelled  to  send  orders  for  surrendering 
the  towns  and  castles  which  still  adhered  to 
him,  and  instruct  Montrose  to  disband  his 
forces  and  retire  into  France.  Montrose, 
seeing  that  the  command  was  plainly  an  ex- 
torted one,  at  first  hesitated  ;  but  when  it 
was  renewed,  and  when  he  found  that  his 


refusal  might  endanger  the  Royal  Person, 
he  prepared  to  obey.  To  settle  the  termSi 
he  held  a  conference  with  General  Middle- 
ton  in  the  open  air,  near  the  river  Isla, 
each  with  only  a  single  attendant  to  hold 
his  horse.  It  was  agreed  (  Middleton  grant- 
ing far  milder  terms  than  the  Convention 
of  Estates  approved)  that  the  Earl  of  Airlie 
and  other  friends  and  followers  of  Montrose 
should  retain  their  lives  and  property,  just 
as  if  they  had  not  engaged  with  him,  while 
he  and  Sir  John  Urrey  were  to  be  allowed 
only  safe  transportation  beyond  the  sea. 

-On  the  30th  of  July,  accordingly,  Mon- 
trose having  assembled  at  Rattray  the  me- 
lancholy remains  of  his  army,  dismissed 
them  in  the  King's  name,  and  affectionately 
bade  them  farewell.  Their  sorrow  was 
deep  and  sincerci  Some  fell  on  their  knees, 
ana  with  tears  besought  that  they  mijo^t 
follow  him  wherever  he  went.  Here,  too, 
he  parted  from  his  constant  friend,  the 
brave  old  E^rl  of  Airlie,  who  left  him  only 
at  his  own  request,  and  who  had  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  gallant  son  in  the  Royal  cause 
— Sir  Thomas  Ogilvie,  slain  at  Inverlochy. 

The  Marquis,  accompanied  by  Sir  John 
Urrey  and  a  few  others,  next  repaired  to 
his  house  at  Old  Montrose,  and  held  him- 
self ready  for  embarkation.  But  he  would 
not  trust  the  good  faith  of  the  Committee 
of  Estates  so  far  as  to  enter  the  vessel 
which,  according  to  the  treaty,  they  were 
bound  to  provide.  He  hired  on  his  own 
account  a  small  pinnace  belonging  to  Ber- 
gen, Norway;  and  when  it  had  alreadvput 
out  to  sea,  joined  it  seeretly  in  a  fly-boat. 
On  this  oecasion,  and  during  the  voyage, 
he  was  disguised  as  a  servant  of  the  Reve- 
rend James  Wood,  one  of  his  chaplains — 
thus  leaving  Scotland  as  he  had  entered  it, 
in  a  menial  dress. 

The  life  of  Montrose  in  his  banishment 
was  the  usual  life  of  exiles — an  ever-new 
succession  of  schemes  and  projects  for  re- 
turn, confident  predictions  of  success,  and 
eager  applications  for  aid — all  ending  alike 
in  that  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the 
heart  sick.  Surely  no  Highland  steep 
which  the  hero  had  ever  climbed  was  so 
toilsome  as  that  ascent  of  the  stranger's 
stairs ! 

"  Tu  proveraf  si 

....  com'^dnrocalle 

Lo  acendere  e^  salir  per  I'altroi  scale  I" 

Montrose  repaired  to  Paris  (as  the  King 
had  desired  him)  to  receive  insiniotioBS 
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from  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  but 
found  Her  Majesty  wholly  governed  by  her 
favorite,  Lord  Jermyn,  and  jealous  of  all 
other  counsels.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  seems  not  improbable  that,  as  Cla- 
rendon alleges,  Montrose  may  have  shown 
at  Paris  a  too  haughty  consciousness  of  his 
own  great  exploits.  To  make  them  more 
fully  and  generally  known,  his  chaplain. 
Dr.  George  Wishart,  published  in  1647  a 
narrative  of  them  in  the  Latin  language, 
with  the  title  2^6  Rebus  sub  imperio  Illustris- 
sind  Jiicobi  Mantis-Rosarum  Marchionis 
praeclare  gestisj  Commentarius* — an  elo- 
Quent  work,  but  not  free  from  large  ampli- 
noatioDs. 

Whatever  the  cause,  and  whosQever^s 
the  fault,  it  is  certain  that  the  various  pro- 
posals which  from  time  to  time  Montrose 
made  to  the  Queen  for  attempting  the  de- 
liverance of  his  Royal  Master,  were  coldly 
received,  and  ere  long  laid  aside.  Nor 
could  Montrose,  on  any  other  point,  ap- 
prove the  course  of  conduct  pursued  at 
Pari^.  A  project  being  on  foot  to  obtain 
for  his  niece,  Lilias  Napier,  some  place  at 
Court,  he  writes  thus  (July  26,  1647)  to 
Stirling  of  Kier  : — 

«  As  for  that  which  you  ftpoke  long  ago  con- 
eeming  LiliaN,  I  have  been  thinking,  but  to  no 
purpose,  for  there  is  neither  Scotsman  nor  woman 
welcome  that  way,  neither  would  any  of  honor 
and  virtue,  chiefly  a  woman,  euflfer  themselves  to 
live  in  so  lewd  and  worthless  a  place." 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  from  this  passage, 
to  which  Court  Montrose  refers — whether 
to  the  Court  of  Anne  of  Austria  or  to  that 
of  Henrietta  Maria. 

During  the  stay  of  Montrose  at  Paris,  he 
met  with  many  tokens  of  respect  from  the 
most  eminent  French  statesmen.  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  his 
Memoirs,  speaks  of  him  as  the  onlv  man 
who  had  ever  reminded  him  of  the  heroes 
described  by  Plutarch — a  strong  expression 
from  the  friend  of  Turenne  and  Cond6 ! 
Cardinal  Mazarin  made  anxious  endeavors 
to  enlist  for  France  a  chief  of  so  much 
fame,  offering  that  he  should  be  General  to 
the  Scots  in  i*  ranee,  and  Lieutenant-General 
to  the  French  army  whenever  he  joined  it, 
with  a  promise  of  other  places  and  pensions 

•  The  inecription  on  the  tomb  of  Dr.  G.  "Wishart 
(who  became  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  aAer  the  Resto- 
ration) in  Holyrood  Chapel,  concludes  with  these 
lines: 

**  Geataque  Mont-Rosei  Latio  celebrata  cothumo, 
^  Claantala,  prob,  tanti  sunt  monumenta  viri !'' 


hereafter.  But  Montrose  thought  any  rank 
below  that  of  Field-Marshal  inferior  to  his 
merit  and  renown ;  and  above  all,  he  was 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
which  might  clash  with  his  service  (when- 
ever it  might  be  called  for)  to  his  own  King. 
Having  accordingly  refused  the  oflfer,  he 
in  March,  1648,  quitted  Paris,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  Geneva  into  Germany.  At 
Prague  he  saw  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
who  received  him  most  graciously,  granted 
him  the  patent  of  a  Field-Marshal  of  the 
Empire,  and  also  appointed  him  to  the  com- 
mand (immediately  under  the  Emperor  him- 
self) of  levies  to  be  raised  on  the  borders 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  To  avoid  the 
hostile  armies  then  in  the  field,  the  Marquis 
took  his  further  route  circuitously  through 
Dantzic  and  Copenhagen)  where  he  was  ho- 
norably entertained  by  his  Danish  Majesty, 
and  from  whence  he  repaired  by  Groningen 
to  Brussels. 

But,  whatever  his  wanderings,  whatever 
his  vicissitudes,  Montrose  never  lost  sight 
of  his  first  object — another  attempt,  when- 
ever possible,  to  restore  the  Royal  cause  in 
Scotland.  There  is  still  extant  in  the  Mon- 
trose Charter-Chest  his  Key  for  secret  cor* 
respondence  with  his  friends  at  home,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  this  very  year,  1648.  This 
paper  gives  covert  names  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  real  ones,  and  is  still  remarkable,  aa 
showing  Montrose's  view  of  several  charac- 
ters. For  his  own  he  adopts,  not  unaptly, 
the  French  phrase  Venture  Faire.  The  Earl 
of  Lanerick  becomes  Peter-a-Packs  (a  jug- 
gler). The  Earl  of  Roxburgh,  whom  Mon- 
trose suspected  of  double  dealing  with  David 
Leslie,  is  designated  The  Fox  ;  David  Lellie 
himself  is  called  The  Executioner y  for  his 
cruelties  after  the  day  of  Philiphaugh.  The 
Marquis  of  Huntley  is  called  The  Moor- 
game  j  from  his  having  lurked  so  long  in  the 
northern  hilb.  The  Waier-Fowl  might  have 
seemed  a  tempting  nick-name  for  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle ;  but  Montrose  is  content 
with  Ruling  Elder ^  or  the  Merchant  of  Mid- 
dlehurgh. 

Montrose  was  at  Brussels  when  the  exe- 
cution of  King  Charles  was  made  known  to 
him.  In  this  age  of  less  keen  political  con- 
tentions, and  we  may  add,  of  more  languid 
political  attachments,  we  can  scarcely  credit 
the  extremity  of  grief  and  anguish  which 
this  fatal  intelligence  produced  in  many 
minds.  We  are  half  inclined  to  doubt  ana 
cavil  when  told,  on  whatever  high  authorityi 
that  some  persons  fell  into  convulsions,  or 
sank  into  such  a  melancholy  as  attended 
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them  to  the  grave ;  while  others,  as  is  re- 
ported, suddenly  fell  down  dead.  Montrose 
idmself,  as  his  chaplain  assures  us,  swooned 
awaj  at  the  news,  and  was  confined  to  his 
chamber  for  two  days.  He  then  came  forth 
with  some  lines  of  poetry,  still  preserved, 
in  which  a  vigorous  thought  is  seen  to  strug- 
gle through  a  rugged  versification,  and  of 
which  the  three  first  words — great,  good, 
AND  JUST — denote  his  opinion  of  his  mur- 
dered sovereign. 

With  such  feelings  i^trong  in  his  mind, 
Montrose  immediately  tendered  his  allegi- 
ance to  Charles  II.,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month  joined  the  young  King  at  the 
Hague.  Ere  long  commissioners  also  arriv- 
ed at  that  place  from  Scotland,  acknowledg- 
ing the  right  of  succession,  and  offering  to 
ball  his  Majesty  to  the  throne ;  but  on  very 
hard  conditions — requiring  him  to  adopt 
both  the  Covenants — to  put  down  any  other 
form  of  religion — and  to  banish  from  his 
presence  all  MaHgnants — by  which  term 
they  meant  the  true  RoyfQists,  and  amongst 
whom  they  especially  named  Montrose. 
Charles,  in  the  extremity  to  which  his  for- 
tunes were  reduced,  woi^d  not  refuse,  nor 
yet,  where  such  sacrifices  were  demanded, 
would  he  accept,  these  propositions.  He 
resolved  to  keep  the  commissioners  in  play  j 
proceeded  first  to  Brussels,  and  thence  to 
Paris,  on  the  plea  of  consulting  the  Queen 
Mother — and  meanwhile  gave  private  in- 
structions to  Montrose  to  raise  what  forces 
he  could  abroad,  and  with  them  attempt  a 
landing  in  Scotland.  His  object,  which 
oertaimy  showed  no  nice  sense  of  political 
integrity,  was,  if  Montrose  should  succeed, 
to  profit  by  that  success — or,  if  Montrose 
should  fail,  then  to  disavow  him,  and  con- 
clude his  own  treaty  with  the  Covenanting 
chiefs. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  part  of 
Charles  in  these  transactions,  Montrose's  at 
least  was  straightforward,  plain,  and  clear. 
He  had  counselled  the  King  to  reject  at  once 
these  i^ominious  terms.  He  had  taken  no 
share  in  the  underhand  negotiations  which 
ensued.  He  had  looked  to  nis  Royal  Mas- 
ter, and  to  liis  Royal  Master  alone.  But 
when  he  received  that  Master's  command 
to  try  a  descent  on  Scotland,  he  displayed 
the  ready  obedience  which  every  subject 
ought,  and  the  dauntless  energy  which  only 
a  hero  could.  He  immediately  repaired  to 
the  Courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  from 
both  of  whidi,  but  chiefly  from  Queen 
Christina — an  admirer  of  romantic  enter- 
prises and  adventurous  characters-^e  re- 


ceived much  encouragement,  with  a  few 
stand  of  arms  and  a  little  money.  With 
this  he  hired  some  ships  and  enlisted  some 
German  mercenaries;  while  the  fame  of 
his  exploits  drew  around  him  not  a  few  of 
the  exiled  Royalists,  as  Sir  John  Urrey, 
and,  above  all,  the  Scots. 

We  need  scarcely  parhaps  pause  to  men- 
tion that  while  the  Marquis  was  still  at  the 
Hague,  Dorislaus,  an  agent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  that  country,  was  basely  murdered 
by  several  Scottish  gentlemen  in  exile,  most 
of  them,  as  Clarendon  states,  retainers  of 
Montrose.  In  more  modem  times  Montrose 
hime^f  has  been  suspected  of  participation 
in  that  crime  ;  a  charge  for  wnich  there  is 
no  evidence,  and  against  which,  as  we  con- 
cave, there  is  every  presumption. 

According  to  Hume,  Montrose,  after  he 
had  left  the  Hague, "  hastened  his  enterprise 
lest  the  King's  agreement  with  the  Soots 
should  make  him  revoke  his  commission." 
But  the  papers  in  the  Montrose  charter- 
chest  prove  that  the  Marquis  had  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  expect  any  revocation. 
On  the  12th  of  January^  1650,  Charles  sent 
him  the  George  and  Riband  of  the  Garter, 
with  letters  patent,  couched  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise.  On  the  same  day  his  Ma- 
jesty writes, — "  I  conjure  you  not  to  take 
alarm  at  any  reports  or  messages  from 
others,  but  to  depend  upon  my  kindness, 
and  to  proceed  in  your  business  with  your 
usual  courage  and  alacrity."  And,  on  the 
16th  of  April,  when  Montrose  was  already 
in  Scotland,  and  the  King  at  Breda,  coming 
to  a  treatv  with  the  Covenanters,  he  uses 
these  words  to  Lord  Napier,  who  had  re- 
mained at  Hamburgh  to  enlist  more  troops, 
^'  I  pray  continue  your  assistance  to  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose." 

Thus  it  was  that  early  in  the  year  1650 — 
almost  immediately,  it  would  seem,  after 
receiving  the  King's  orders  of  the  12th  of 
January* — Montrose  set  sail  from  Gotten- 
burg,  and  steered  to  the  Orkneys.  Even 
at  the  outset  of  his  enterprise  he  sustained 
no  slight  disaster,  since  two  of  his  vessels, 
with  aoout  one-third  of  his  force  on  board, 
perished  by  shipwreck.  At  the  Orkneys  he 
levied  a  few  hundred  of  the  islanders  ;  but, 

•  On  December  15,  1649,  Montroee  wrote  to 
Lord  Seaforth  from  Gottenbaiv,  aa  "being  to  sett 
sayle  to-morrow  fur  Scotland  p  but  he  i^ppears  to 
have  postponed  his  voyage  on  purpose  probably  to 
await  the  King's  final  commands.  See  Montrose's 
letters  to  Lord  Seaforth  in  the  Appendix  (p.  441) 
to  the  translation  of  Dr.  Wishait's  narrative,  pob- 
Ushed  in  1819,  under  the  tide  of  "  Memoirs  or  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose." 
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remote  as  they  were,  and  slightly  disturbed 
as  they  had  been,  from  the  ciyil  wars  which 
wasted  the  main  land,  they  appeared  both 
unwarlike  and  unwilling.  The  whole  force 
of  Montrose,  though  motley  and  ill-compact, 
was  yexj  far  from  numerous,  not  exceed- 
ing, with  every  addition,  twelve  or  fourteen 
hundred  men.  Still,  however,  resolved  to 
try  his  fortune,  he  embarked,  and  once  more 
set  foot  on  the  continent  of  Scotland  at 
nearly  its  furthest  point,  on  the  coast  of 
Caithness.  Here  he  called  the  people  to 
arms,  and  unfurled  three  standards,  two  for 
the  King  and  one  for  himself.  The  first  of 
the  Royal  banners  was  of  black,  and  repre- 
sented the  bleeding  head  of  Charles  I.  on 
the  block,  jwith  the  inscription,  Judge  and 
AVENGE  MT  CAUSE,  O  LoRD  !  The  sccoud 
bore  the  Royal  Anns,  and  the  motto,  Quos 

PIETAS,    VIRTUS    ET    HONOR    FECIT    AMIC06, 

And  on  Montrose's  own  banner  appeared 
the  words.  Nil  medium. 

Montrose  had  expected  the  people  of 
Caithness  and  Sutherland  to  join  his  stand- 
ard, but  found  that  for  the  most  part  they 
fled  at  his  approach.  Like  the  Orkneymen, 
they  had  hitherto  taken  little  share  and  felt 
small  concern  in  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
greatest  of  their  feudal  chiefs,  ^e  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  was  now  on  the  side  of  the  rul- 
ing powers ;  besides  which,  they  might  re- 
member the  former  excesses  of  Montrose's 
army,  or  dread  the  unwonted  aspect  of  for- 
eign troops.  Still  undaunted,  the  Marquis 
pursued  nis  march  along  the  eastern  coast. 
He  passed  by  the  range  of  hills  in  sight  of 
Dunrobin  Castle,  which  was  garrisoned  for 
the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  but  avoided  any 
nearer  approach,  though  a  few  of  his  soldiers 
who  incautiously  came  within  range  of  the 
oastle  guns,  were  made  prisoners.  From 
thence,  passing  with  his  forces  up  Strath- 
fleet,  he  turned  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  His  progress  in  these  desert  re- 
gions has  been  well  described  in  a  MS.  Me- 
moir on  the  District  of  Assynt,  drawn  up  by 
Mr. -George  Taylor,  of  Golspire,  from  still 
subsisting  records  and  traditions.  We  owe 
the  communication  of  this  interesting  docu- 
ment, from  which  we  shall  make  several 
extracts,  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  to  the  friendship  of  his 
brother,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  whom  now 
we  are  happy  to  hail  as  Earl  of  EUesmere : 

•<  The  beautiful  Highland  valley  of  the  Fleet*** 
says  Mr  Taylor,  «*  being  then  destitute  of  roads, 
atun  pictaretqoe  and  formidable  appearance  of  a 
great  body  of  aimed  men  winding  along  its  steep 


sides,  and  the  difficulty  of  marcbingithioagh  nar- 
row defiles  and  over  r(x;ky  passes,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  inhabitants,  who,  for  a  long 
period  afterwards,  talked  extravagantly  of  the 
flaunting  display  of  the  several  banners,  of  the  full 
sonorous  notes  of  the  trumpet,  and  of  the  martial 
appearance  of  a  body  of  troopers  seated  in  the  high- 
bowed  and  antique  war- saddles  of  the  period." 

The  news  of  Montrose's  approach  struck  a 
terror  at  Edinburgh  more  commensurate  to 
his  past  renown  than  to  his  present  strength ; 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  greater,  had  the 
hero  been  already  at  their  walls.  Colonel 
Strachan,  an  officer  of  some  note,  was  sent 
forward  in  all  haste  with  a  body  of  horse  ; 
and  whatever  army  could  be  drawn  together 
followed,  under  General  Leslie.  Strachan 
found  the  Royalists  advanced  to  the  borders 
of  Ross-shire,  and  unable,  from  their  almost 
entire  want  of  light  cavalry,  to  obtain  any 
tidings  of  his  movements.  Thus  he  could, 
undiscovered,  lay  an  ambuscade  for  them  at 
the  pass  of  Corbiesdale,  on  the  river  Kyle  ; 
where,  accordingly,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  27th  of  April,  Montrose 
suddenly  saw  his  enemy  issue  forth,  dose  at 
hand,  in  three  divisions.  He  beat  back  the 
first,  but  was  instantly  assailed  again  by 
Strachan  at  the  head  of  the  second.  Then 
did  his  motley  force  resolve  itself,  as  it  werey 
into  its  first  elements.  The  unwarlike  Ork- 
neymen threw  down  their  arms,  and  the 
Germans,  retiring  to  a  wood,  made  a  more 
methodiod  but  scarcely  less  rapid  surrender ; 
while  Montrose's  few  Scottish  followers 
fought  with  a  spirit  like  his  own .  Some  of  his 
bravest  officers,  as  young  Menzies,  were  slain 
by  his  side  ;  others,  as  Sir  John  Urrey  and 
Lord  Frendraught,  were  made  prisoners; 
and  the  rout  became  complete.  The  Great 
Marquis  himself  received  more  than  one 
wound,  and  had  his  horse  killed  under  him. 
Seeing  the  day  irretrievably  lost,  he  fled 
from  the  field,  in  company  with  the  Earl  of 
Kinnoul,  having  flun^  aside  his  cloak,  on 
whidi  was  embroiderea  the  star  of  his  newly- 
gained  Garter,  and  which,  with  his  George, 
was  afterwards  found  hidden  at  the  root  of 
a  tree,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh. 
He  escaped  into  the  wild  mountain  district 
of  Assynt,  and  his  further  adventures, 
hitherto  but  slightly  known,  will  apnear 
from  the  following  extract  of  the  MS. 
Memoir  which  we  have  already  quoted  : — 

«  The  wanderings  of  the  unfortuiiate  Marquis 
after  his  flight  from  the  field  of  his  defeat,  and  the 
incidents  attendant  on  his  capture  in  Asi^nt,  and 
on  his  removal  out  of  the  countrj»  have  been,  in 
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several  particulars,  imperfectly  stated  in  the  ac- 
counts of  hifl  life  hitherto  published.  Without 
8in|2;ling  out  these  omissions  and  inaccuracies,  the 
following  details  convey  Huch  information  as  is 
considered  to  be  correct,  and  which,  in  part,  is  not 
generally  known,  connected  with  tne  reverses  that 
befell  that  intrepid  leader  after  his  defeat,  until  he 
was  conducted  out  of  Scotland. 

••Montrose,  and  the  very  few  adherents  who 
loined  him  in  his  flight,  being  compelled,  by  the 
boggy  and  broken  high  ground  in  which  they 
obtained  t'^mporary  safety,  to  relinquish  the  horses 
that  carried  them  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  judg- 
ing that  all  the  surrounding  inhabitants  were  op- 
pMed  to  them,  wandered  mto  the  most  desolate 
and  r  tired  parts  of  the  wide  extended  and  moun- 
tainous region  that  separates  A<^ynt  from  the  Kyle 
of  Sutherland ;  their  object  bemg  to  pass  throuzh 
the  hills  into  the  Reay  country,  then  possessed  by 
Lord  Reay  and  the  cadets  of  the  Mackey  family, 
who  were  friendly  towanls  the  Marquis  and  the 
cause  in  which  be  su&red.  The  privations  of 
food,  and  the  distress  and  fatigue  endured  by  these 
strangers  in  their  wanderings,  soon  became  insup- 
portable ;  and  by  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
after  the  battle,  Montrose's  companions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  £arl  of  Kinnoul  and  Major  Sin- 
clair, left  him  and  returned  to  the  eastward,  pre- 
fenin?  the  certainty  of  beinz  taken  prisoners  to  the 
risk  of  perishing  in  the  wilderness.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day.  Lord  Kinnoul  became  so 
faint,  and  bis  strength  was  so  exhausted  by  boo- 
nr,  cold,  and  fatigue,  that  he  could  move  no 
lurther.  lie  was  therefore  necessarily  left  by  his 
distracted  and  enfeebled  companions,  without  shel- 
ter or  protection  of  any  kind,  on  the  exposed 
heath ;  but  Major  Sinclair  volunteered  to  go  in 
search  of,  and  to  return  with,  assistance,  while 
Montrose  still  moving  westward,  and  now  alone, 
endeavored  to  efiect  bis  escape  to  the  Reay 
country. 

•'  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  he  came  in  sight 
of  a  small  hut,  occasionally  occupied  for  dairy 
purpoMS  by  one  of  the  Laird  of  Assynt's  tenants, 
at  a  grazing  farm,  known  by  the  name  of  Glas- 
chyle.  Before  leaving  Drumcarbisdale,  the  Mar- 
quis disguised  himself  in  a  coarse  woollen  short 
coat  or  jacket  of  a  countryman ;  and  now,  pressed 
with  hunger,  be  ventured  to  approach  the  solitary 
hut  before  bim,  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  if 
possiMe,  some  food,  and  of  being  directed  in  bis 
proper  course  to  the  Reay  country. 

••  The  tenant  of  the  farm  chanced  to  be  there 
aloDe ;  and  the  tradition  still  is,  that  Montrose 
Tiery  molestly  asked  if  a  stranger  who  had  lost 
his  way  among  the  hills  could  be  supplied  with 
food  of  any  d^ription  ;  and  that  the  countryman 
viewed  him,  without  any  sui*picion  of  his  rank, 
as  a  respectable  and  civil  stranger.  This  tempo- 
rary place  of  residence  was  almost  destitute  of 
provisions;  but  its  owner  had  a  supply  of  whis- 
key in  his  possession,  of  which  he  gave  some  to 
the  Marquis  He  asked  for  a  second  supply  of 
the  spirits,  and  then  appearing  active  and  vigorous, 
asade  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  direction  towards  the 
Beay  country  through  the  mountain  passes  to  the 
north.    The  course  to  be  taken  was  pointed  out 


to  bim ;  and  in  answer  to  a  remark  that  no  stran« 
eer  could  find  out  the  most  accessible  openings 
through  the  mountains  without  a  guide,  he  said  be 
regretted  that  he  was  too  poor  a  man  to  pay  any 
guide. 

••The  countryman's  curiosity  and  suspicions 
were,  however,  roused  by  this  time ;  for  while 
Montrose  had  been  drinking  the  whiskey,  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  opening  partially,  displayed  to 
the  astonished  eyes  of  the  countryman  the  glitter 
either  of  a  star  or  of  rich  metallic  embroidery  on 
the  waistcoat.  Montrose  proceeded  in  a  north- 
west direction  from  Glaschyle,  followed  at  a  little 
distance  by  his  recent  host,  who  seemed  disposed 
to  become  better  acquaint^  with  the  mysttrious 
stranger.  But  as  M(»otrose  was  ascending  a  bill, 
situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Glaschyle,  be 
was  met  by  a  servant  or  scout,  sent  by  the  Laird  of 
Assynt  to  learn  if  any  strangers  were  wandering 
through  that  part  of  the  country.  When  be  ob- 
served this  roan,  Montrose  endeavored  to  proceed 
in  another  direction  ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to 
escape,  be  sat  down  until  both  the  men  overtook 
him,  having  previously  scattered  all  the  money  ia 
his  possession  among  the  heather,  a  few  coins  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  picked  up  within  the 
last  ten  years. 

*  Niel  MacLeod,  the  Laird  of  Assynt,  then 
resided  at  Ardvrack  Castle,  situated  on  a  peninsula 
in  Loch  Amynt,  in  the  interior  of  the  parish.  He 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Mon- 
ro of  Lumlair,  a  military  officer  of  some  repute  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  commander  of  a  Suther- 
land regiment  of  foot,  and  who  had  acquired  the 
character  of  a  stern  and  cruel  man.  He  was  nick- 
named, and  is  still  spoken  of  by  the  country-peo- 
ple as  Ian  Dhu  na  Ctoeh  (Black  John  of  the 
Breast),  in  oDnsequence  of  having  been  accessoty 
to  a  barbarous  mutilation  of  some  wouieu.  He 
and  his  son.  Captain  Andrew  Monro,  served  under 
Stracban  at  the  battle  of  Drumcarbisdale ;  and  the 
ambuscade  so  successfully  resorted  to  was  effected 
through  the  intimate  knowledge  \K>ssessed  by  these 
officers  of  the  localities  of  the  ground.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  engagement.  Colonel  Monro  for- 
warded an  express  to  his  son-in-law,  MacLeod  ol 
Assynt,  and  directed  him  to  secure  such  strangeta 
as  might  escajie  to  the  west  coast ;  and  the  servant 
who  fell  in  with  Montrose  near  Glaschyle  was 
one  of  the  men  despatched  accordingly  to  watch 
the  different  passes  mto  Assynt. 

'*  In  answer  to  questions  by  MacLeod's  servant, 
Montrose  said  that  he  was  going  into  the  Reay 
country,  but  had  lost  his  way  and  begged  to  w 
conducted  there;  to  this  request  both  the  men 
seemed  to  agree,  and  promised  to  conduct  him 
there ;  but  instead  of  doing  so  they  conveyed  him 
to  MacLeod's  castle  of  Ardvrack,  distant  about 
nine  miles  from  the  place  where  they  met  him. 
When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  castle,  its  peculiar 
situatiori  on  a  peninsula,  so  nearly  surrounded  bv 
water  as  to  appear  to  be  what  olif  chroniclers  call 
it,  •The  Isle  of  Assynt,'  and  of  which  Mon- 
trose had  previously  heard,  convinced  him  that  he 
was  betrayed,  and  was  now  in  the  power  of  Mac* 

ILeod  of  Assynt    He  anxiously  inquired  if  it  was 
Ardvrack  Castle  to  which  he  was  conducted  i 
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when  his  guides  acknowledged  that  it  was,  and 
that  be  might  observe  MacLeod's  ]ady  at  its  gate 
waiting  to  receive  him.  He  hurriedly  asked  her 
father's  name,  and  was  told,  as  if  to  inspire  terror, 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Black  John  of  the 
Breast  Tradition  bears  that  Montrose,  on  receiv- 
ing this  information,  stood  for  a  while  motionless 
and  aghast ;  and  then  exclaimed  that  his  destiny 
was  falfilied  and  his  fate  certain.** 

After  reciting  a  wild  legend  of  an  old  bel- 
dame's warning  to  Montrose  in  his  youth, 
to  beware  of  a  black  lake  and  the  daughter 
of  a  blaok-visaged  man,  the  Memoir  pro- 
ceeds:— 

*'  There  is  a  small  dark  lake  at  Drumcarbisdale, 
where  Montrose's  army  was  defeated,  and  Mac- 
Leod's lady  turns  out  to  be  the  person  alluded  to 
by  the  sorceress ;  and  it  is  thus  the  country-peo- 
ple account  for  the  despondency  of  Montrose 
when  led  into  McLeod*s  castle.  His  fears,  how- 
ever, are  easily  to  be  traced  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  lady's  father  and  brother  being  actively  jen- 
gaged  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies ;  and  that  Mac- 
Leod was  also  opposed  to  the  neighboring 
families  and  clans  ot  Mackenzies  and  Mackays, 
who  befriended  the  Royal  cause.  The  deceit 
resorted  to  by  his  guides  in  conducting  him  to 
Assynt,  while  they  pretended  to  lead  him  to  the 
Reay  country,  was  also  ominous  of  evil. 

<*  On  his  arrival  within  the  castle  the  unfortu- 
nate Montrose  was  compelled  to  re^  his  weary 
limbs,  and  to  ponder  over  his  situation,  in  one  of 
the  strong  vaulted  cellars  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
ruins  of  the  building.  Here  he  was  closely  con- 
fined and  constantly  watched,  and  notice  of  his 
capture  instantly  forwarded  to  Strachan.  He, 
however,  used  very  exertion  to  induce  MacLeod 
to  consent  to  bis  liberation,  by  the  promise  of  great 
rewards  and  the  countenance  of  the  King,  if  he 
would  be  permitted  to  retire  to  the  Reay  country 
or  to  Orkney.  It  appears  that  MacL^  never 
aerved  under  Montrose  in  his  previous  campaigns, 
although  the  contrary  is  sometimes  asserted. 

This  Nie)  MacLeod  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  no  great  decision,  but  his  lady  is  represented 
by  the  countr^r- people  as  having  inherited  the  stent 
uorelenting  disposition  of  her  father,  and  as  the 
active  person  who  kept  Montrose  in  close  confine- 
ment, and  delivered  him  up  to  his  opponents  ;  and 
it  is  even  supposed  that  bad  MacLeod  not  been 
influenced  by  her,  he  would  have  permitted  the 
Marquis  to  escape.  Major  Sinclair  was  also 
found  traversing  the  hills,  and  was  conducted  to 
the  prison  of  his  leader  ;  but  as  no  accurate  direc- 
tion could  be  given  by  them  to  where  the  £arl 
of  Kinnoul  had  been  left,  that  nobleman,  whose 
body  was  never  discovered,  must  have  perished 
miserably  in  some  solitary  recess  among  the 
mountains. 

*  Montrose  was  shortly  afterwards  conveyed 
from  Assynt,  and  escorted  to  the  south  by  a  body 
of  military,  under  the  command  of  a  Major-Gene- 
tal  Holboum.  He  and  the  troops  halted  for  two 
dsys  at  Skibo  Castle,  and  there,  notwithstanding 
his  misfortunes,  Montrose  experienced  a  degree  <3 


attention  and  respect  which  he  said  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  hard  treatment  he  complained 
of  while  at  Ardvrack.  A  dowager  lady  then  oc- 
cupied Skibo ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis 
and  bis  guards,  she  prepared  a  suitable  entertain- 
ment for  them.  She  presided  at  the  dinner  fable, 
at  the  head  of  which,  and  immediately  before  her, 
was  a  leg  of  roasted  mutton.  When  Montrose 
entered  the  room  he  was  introduced  to  her  by  the 
oflScers  who  escorted  him,  and  she  requested  him 
to  be  seated  next  to  her;  but  Holbourn,  still 
retaining  the  strict  military  order  he  observed  in 
his  march,  placed  the  Marquis  between  himself 
and  another  officer,  and  thus  he  sat  down  at  Lady 
Ski  bo's  right  band,  and  above  his  noble  prisoner, 
before  the  lady  was  aware  of  the  alteration.  She 
no  sooner  observed  this  arrangement  than  she  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  seized  the  leg  of  roasted 
mutton  by  the  shank,  and  hit  Holboum  such  a 
notable  blow  on  the  head  with  the  flank  part  of 
the  hot  juicy  mutton  as  knocked  him  oflT  his  seat, 
and  completely  soiled  his  uniform.  The  officers 
took  alarm,  dreading  a»  attempt  to  rescue  the  pri- 
soner; but  the  lady,  still  in  great  wrath,  and 
brandishing  the  leg  of  mutton,  reminded  them  that 
she  receiv«i  them  as  guests ;  that  as  such,  and  as 
gentlemen,  they  must  accommodate  themselves  to 
such  an  adjustment  of  place  at  her  table  as  she 
considered  to  be  correct ;  that  although  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose  was  a  prisoner,  she  was  more 
resolved  to  support  his  rank  when  unfortunate 
than  if  he  had  been  victorious;  and,  consequently, 
that  no  person  of  inferior  rank  could,  at  her  table, 
be  permitted  to  take  precedence  of  him.  Order 
being  restored,  and  the  mutton  placed  on  the  table, 
every  possible  civility  was  thereafter  directed  by 
all  present  towards  the  Marquis,  who  remained 
the  following  day  at  Skibo,  the  troops  being 
fatigued  with  their  laborious  march  from  Assynt 
On  the  third  day  Montrose  was  removed  to  Bra- 
bam  Castle,  and  while  passing  farther  south  ano- 
ther lady  interested  herself  more  decidedly  in  his 
behalf — for  he  nearly  efl^ted  his  escape  by  a 
stratagem  of  the  Laird  of  Grange's  wife." 

The  incident  thus  referred  to  is  told  as 
follows  by  Mr.  Napier  : 

"  The  good  lady  (of  Grange)  plied  the  guards 
with  intoxicating  cheer  until  they  were  all  fast 
asleep,  and  then  she  dressed  the  Marquis  in  her 
own  cbthes,  hoping  to  save  him  as  his  friend  Lord 
Ogilvie  had  been  saved.  In  this  disguise  he  pass- 
ed all  the  sentinels,  and  was  on  the  point  of  escap- 
ing, when  a  soldier,  just  sober  enough  to  mark 
what  was  passing,  gave  the  alarm,  and  he  was 
again  secured."— X?/e  and  Times,  p.  471. 

We  may  also  add  to  this  narrative  that 
the  wretched  Laird  of  Assynt  appears  to 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  Coyenanters  for 
giving  np  Montrose  with  a  present  of  four 
hundred  bolls  of  meal.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  tried  for  his  treachery  after  the  Res- 
toration, and  narrowly  escaped  the  punish- 
ment which  he  deserved. 
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In  Montrose^s  way  to  the  southward,  the 
illustrious  captive  was  exposed  to  every  form 
of  reproach  and  outrage  from  his  ungene- 
rous enemies,  who  showed  what  their  terror 
had  heen  hy  what  their  insults  were.  Thus 
he  was  not  allowed  any  change  of  dress,  hut 
was  paraded  with  mean  triumph  from  place 
to  place,  in  the  same  countryman's  hahit  in 
which  he  had  disguised  himself.  The  towns- 
men of  Dundee,  greatly  as  they  had  suffered 
from  his  arms,  were  the  first  who,  much  to 
their  honor,  provided  him  with  clothes  and 
other  necessaries  suited  to  his  rank.  The 
religious  authority  of  the  Kirk  was  violently 
strained,  not  only  against  Montrose,  but 
against  those  who  pitied  him.  The  Re- 
oords  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrew's 
were  printed  only  a  few  years  since  for  the 
Abbptsford  Club ;  and  in  this  document  we 
find  recorded  as  offences,  with  their  respec- 
tive punishments,  the  ^'  having  drunk  dnnks 
to  James  Graham;"  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
Minister,  the  not  baving  ''spoken  enough  for 
our  deliverance  from  James  Graham." 

Even  before  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  his 
doom  had  been  decided.  The  form  of  a 
trial  was  dispensed  with,  as  with  such  judges 
it  well  might ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  on  an  Act  of  Attainder 
passed  at  the  close  of  1644,  while  he  was 
ravaging  the  country  of  Argyle.  His  bar* 
barous  sentence  was,  that  he  should  be 
hanged  for  three  hours  on  a  gibbet  thirty 
feet  high ;  that  his  head  sho^d  be  affixed 
to  an  iron  spike  at  the  summit  of  the  Tol- 
booth  or  prison  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  limbs 
to  the  gates  of  the  four  principal  towns  in 
Scotland — Perth,  Stiriing,  Aberdeen,  and 
Glasgow ;  and  that  his  body  (unless  he  had 
shown  signs  of  penitence,  and  been  released 
from  the  censures  of  the  Kirk)  should  be 
interred  among  the  common  felons  in  un- 
oonsecrated  ground.  That  no  form  of  in- 
sult might  be  wanting,  it  was  further  re- 
solved to  celebrate  his  entrance,  into  Edin- 
burgh with  a  kind  of  mock  solemnity.  Thus, 
on  Saturday  the  18th  of  May,  the  magistrates 
met  him  at  the  gates,  ana  led  him  in  tri- 
umph through  the  streets.  First  appeared 
his  officers  bound  with  cords,  and  walking 
two  and  two  ;  then  was  seen^  the  Marquis, 
placed  on  a  hieh  chair  in  the  hangman^s 
oart,  with  his  hands  pinioned  and  his  hat 
pulled  off,  while  the  hangman  himself  con- 
tinued covered  by  his  side.  The  Marquis 
of  Argyle  had  abstained  fr^m  taking  any 
pnUio  part  in  the  sentence,  his  own  resent- 
ment against  Montrose  being  too  open  and 
notorious,  but  he  oould  not  deny  himself 


the  delight  of  garing  on  his  captive  enemy 
on  the  way  to  an  ignominious  aeath  :  thus 
he  appeared  at  »  balcony  as  Montrose  was 
dragged  along,  as  did  also  his  son,  Lord 
Lome,  and  the  wife  (a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Moray)  whom  Lord  Lome  had  espoused 
only  the  Monday  before.  This  striking 
scene,  well  worthy  of  a  poet  or  a  painter — 
the  rancorous  exulting  persecutors,  the  van- 
quished hero,  and  the  pale  and  shrinking 
bride — ^has,  we  observe,  only  a  few  weeks 
since,  called  forth  an  historical  ballad  of 
much  spirit  and  feeling  from  Lord  John 
Manners. 

"  Tift  pleasant  sure  in  merrie  May 

To  sit  at  eventide, 
And  ffaze  down  from  your  balcony, 

With  beauty  by  your  side. 

By  sorry  steeds,  in  servOe  cart, 
A  high-backed  chair  is  borne — 
.    The  sitter,  he  has  tiHmed  his  face — 
Why  start  yoo,  young  Lord  Lome  1 

Qood  sooth,  in  yon  poor  captive  dies 

The  dreadest  of  your  foes — 
Bat  chained  and  tied  to  hangman's  cait, 

Ye  dare  not  meet  Montrose !" 

It  is  alleged  in  a  eontemporary  record 
that  ^^  the  reason  of  his  being  tied  to  the 
cart  was,  in  hope  that  the  people  would 
have  stoned  him,  and  that  he  might  not  be 
able  by  his  hands  to  save  his  face.  "*  If  sudi 
was  indeed  the  hope  of  the  tyrants,  it  was 
baffled  by  the  demeanor  of  the  victim. 
For  as  the  same  record  assures  us  : 

**  In  all  the  way  there  appeared  in  him  such 
majesty,  courage,  modesty,  and  even  somewhat 
more  than  natural,  that  even  tboee  women  who 
bad  lost  their  husbands  and  children  in  his  wars, 
and  who  were  hired  to  stone  hioi,  w#re  upon  the 
sight  of  him  so  astonished  and  moved,  that  their 
intended  curses  turned  into  tears  and  prayers ;  so 
next  day  all  the  Ministers  preached  against  them 
for  not  stoning  and  reviling  him." 

It  is  added,  HksLt  of  the  many  thousand 
spectators  only  one — Lady  Jean  Gordon, 
Countess  of  Haddington — ^was  heard  to  scoff 
or  laugh  aloud.  Montrose  himself  conti- 
nued to  display  the  same  serenity  of  tem- 
per, when,  at  last,  late  in  the  evening,  he 
was  allowed  to  enter  his  prison,  and  found 
there  a  deputation  from  the  Parliament. 
He  merely  expressed  to  them  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  near  approach  of  the  Sunday  as 
the  day  of  rest,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  the  com- 

•  Wigtonn  MS.  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Napier,  Life 
and  Timesi  p.  480.    See  also  p.  198. 
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pliment  jovl  pat  on  me  this  day  was  a  little 
tedious  and  fatiguing !'' 

The  Sunday  was  indeed  allowed  the  suf- 
ferer as  an  intermission  from  insults ;  for  in 
that  age  the  same  minds  which  thought 
murder  meritorious  would  have  shrunk  with 
horror  at  any  hint  of  Sabbath-breaking. 
But  at  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
some  ministers  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  General  Assembly,  entered  his  cell. 
They  began  by  admonishing  Montrose  on 
his  natural  temper,  which,  they  said,  was 
too  ^^  aspiring  and  lofty,"  and  on  his  per- 
sonal vices,  meaning,  as  they  expressed  it, 
*'his  being  given  to  women."  On  these 
points  Montrose  replied  to  them  with  much 
humility  ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to 
arraign  his  public  conduct  in  the  King's  ser- 
Tioe,  they  round  his  conscience  clear  and 
his  resolution  firm.  He  ended  the  confer- 
ence with  these  words : — 

*'  I  am  very  tony  that  any  actions  of  mine  have 
been  olfensive  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  1 
would  with  all  my  heart  be  reconciled  to  the  same. 
But  since  I  cannot  attain  it  on  any  other  terms— 
unless  I  call  that  my  sin  which  I  account  to  have 
been  my  duty-^I  cannot,  for  all  the  reav)n  and 
conscience  in  the  world." 

This  conference  over,  Montrose  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Parliament  to  hear  his 
sentence  read.  He  was  first  placed  in  the 
criminal's  seat,  and,  according  to  some  con- 
temporary notes, ''  looked  somewhat  pale, 
lank-faced,  and  hairy."*  Next,  the  Chan- 
oellor,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  in  a  long 
speech,  upbraided  him  for  his  violation  of 
the  Covenant,  his  introduction  of  the  san- 
guinary Irish  soldiers,  and  his  invasion  of 
Scotland  during  a  treaty  with  the  King. 
Montrose,  finding  himself  permitted  to 
reply,  spoke  with  equal  courage,  temper, 
and  dignity.  He  declared  that  it  was  only 
on  account  of  the  King's  condescending  to 
acknowledge  the  Estates  by  treaty,  that  he 
submitted  to  appear  uncovered  before  them ; 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  vindicate  his 
oonduct 

**  as  a  good  Christian  and  loyal  subject.  I  did  en- 
gage in  the  first  covenant,  and  was  faithful  to  it. 
....  For  the  League,  I  thank  God  I  was  never 
in  it,  and  so  could  not  break  it  How  far  religion 
has  been  advanced  by  it,  and  what  sad  consequent 
ees  followed  on  it,  these  poor  distressed  kingdoms 
cm  witness  ....  His  late  Majesty  gave  com- 
mission to  me  to  come  into  this  kmgdora  to  make 
a  diversion  of  those  forces  which  were  going  from 
home  against  him.    I  acknowledge  the  command ; 

«  Sir  James  Balfour's  Notes;  Life  and  Thnes.  p. 
487.  It  appears  that  the  pemuMioii  to  ahave  had 
been  ref^iBoa  to  Montrose. 


it  was  most  jast,  and  I  conceived  mv^elf  bound  in 
conedence  and  duty  to  obey  it.  What  my  car- 
riage was  in  that  country,  many  of  you  may  bear 
witness.  Disorders  in  arms  cannot  be  prevented, 
but  they  were  no  sooner  known  than  punished. 
Never  was  any  man's  blood  spilt  but  in  battle,  and 
even  then  many  thousand  lives  have  I  preserved ; 
and  I  dare  here  avow  that  never  a  hair  of  Scots- 
man's head  that  1  coold  save  fell  to  the  ground. 
And  as  I  came  in  upon  his  majesty's  warrant,  so 
upon  his  letters  did  1  lay  aside  all  interest  (of  my 
own)  and  retire.  And  as  for  my  coming  at  this 
time,  it  was  by  his  majesty's  just  commands,  in 
order  to  the  accelerating  of  the  treaty  betwixt  him 
and  you,  his  Majesty  knowing  that  whenever  he 
had  ended  with  you,  I  was  ready  to  retire  upon 

his  call And  therefore  1  desire  you  to 

lay  aside  prejudice,  and  consider  me  as  a  Cnristian 
in  relation  to  the  justice  of  my  cause — as  a  subject, 
in  relation  to  my  Koyal  Master's  command — and 
as  yonr  neighbor,  in  relation  to  the  many  of  your 
hves  I  have  preserved  in  baUle !' 


in 


To  this  address  the  Lord  Chancellor 
rejoined  with  much  heat  and  many  hard 
names :  ^^  proving,''  says  his  admiring  friend, 
Sir  James  Balfour,  '^  Montrose  to  be  a  per- 
son most  infamous,  perjured,  treacherous, 
and  of  all  that  ever  this  land  brought  forth, 
the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  butcherer  and 
murderer  of  his  nation ! "  After  this  invective, 
so  unbecoming  a  high  judicial  functionary, 
Montrose  was  compelled  to  kneel  while  his 
sentence  was  read:  he  heard  it  with  an 
unmoved  countenance,  and  was  then  con- 
ducted back  to  prison.  There  he  found 
another  deputation  of  preachers  ready  to 
contend  with  him.  But  in  vain  did  they 
endeavor  to  shake  his  constancy  by  des- 
canting on  all  the  horrors  of  his  sentence. 
He  told  them  that  he  was  more  proud  to 
have  his  head  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  prison 
than  that  his  picture  should  hang  in  the 
King's  bed-chamber;  and  that,  far  from 
being  troubled  at  his  legs  and  arms  being 
dispersed  among  the  four  principal  cities, 
he  only  wished  that  he  had  limbs  enon^ 
to  send  to  every  city  in  Christendom  as  tes- 
timonies of  his  unshaken  attachment  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  suffered.  He  drew  aside 
the  Reverend  Robert  Baillie,  and  conversed 
with  him  for  some  time  in  a  comer  of  the 
room ;  but,  says  one  of  the  other  preachers, 
^^  Mr.  Baillie  afterwards  told  ns  that  what 
he  spoke  to  him  was  only  conoeming  some 
of  his  personal  sins  in  his  conversation,  but 
nothing  concerning  the  things  for  which  he 
was  oondemned."^     When,  however,  the 

•  BIS.  Jonmal  by  the  Rev.  R  Trail,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Napier  (Lift  and  Times,  p.  490).  It  is  i»- 
markaMe  that  Baillie's  own  Letten  and  Jonnals, 
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other  preachers  continued  to  urge  upon  him  I 
the  heinousness  of  his  crime  in  maintaining  | 
the  caose  of  his  sovereign,  and  attempted 
to  draw  from  him  some  expressions  of  re* 
pentance  for  his  ^ilt,  he  at  last  turned 
away  from  them  with  the  words — "  I  pray 
you,  gentlemen,  let  me  die  in  peace  !^' 

That  very  evening,  when  left  alone — for 
no  access  from  either  friends  or  kinsmen 
was  allowed  him — Montrose  wrote,  with  a 
diamond,  it  is  said  on  his  prison  window, 
the  well-known  and  affecting  lines : 

«*  Let  them  bestow  on  every  otrt/i*  a  limb. 
Then  open  all  mv  veins. — ^tbat  1  may  swim 
To  thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake — 
Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  stake ; 
Scatter  my  ashes^strew  them  in  the  air; — 
Lord !  since  thou  kaowtst  where  all  these  atoms 

are, 
Pm  hopeful  thou'U  recover  once  my  dust, 
And  confident  thou*lt  raise  me  with  the  just" 

The  next  day — Tuesday,  May  21 — was 
fixed  for  the  execution ;  it  had  heen  hasten- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  any 
intercession  or  remonstrance  from  the  King. 
Early  in  the  morning,  Sir  Archibald  John- 
ston of  Warriston,  then  Clerk-Register, 
entered  the  prisoner's  cell,  and  found  him 
employed  in  combing  the  long  curly  hair, 
which  he  wore  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Cavaliers.  ''  Why  is  James  Ghraham  so 
careful  of  his  locks  .^^'  muttered  the  Puritan. 
Montrose  replied  with  a  smile,  '^  While  my 
head  is  my  own,  I  will  dress  and  adorn  it ; 
but  when  it  becomes  yours,  you  may  treat 
it  as  you  please. '' 

All  preparations  being  now  complete,  and 
the  guards  in  attendanee,  Montrose  walked 
on  foot  from  the  prison  to  the  Grassmarket, 
the  common  place  of  execution  for  the 
meanest  malefactors,  in  the  midst  of  which 
arose,  conspicuous  from  afar,  the  dismal 
gallows,  thirty  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
Black  cloth.  We  have  been  gaaing  ai  the 
nK)t  on  the  very  day  on  which  we  write 
inese  lines,  and  but  few  of  its  permanent 
objects  seem  altered  since  there  fell  upon 
them  the  last  look  of  Montrose.  Scarce  one 
new  edifice — ^nay,  scarce  even  a  trace  of 
modem  architecture,  breaks  their  gloom. 
There  are  still  the  same  antique  houses  of 
dark  maa^  stone,  with  their  manifold  rows 
of  windows,  and  their  gable  xooh — ^yonder 
still  towers  the  old  castle  on  its  hieetling 


^miilmui  as  they  aie,  contain  no  notiee  vhalever 
*PQialioribe 


precipice — ^yonder  the  same  low  portals  open 
to  the  same  dusky  closes  and  wynds,  Mon- 
trose, as  proud  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
to  suiOfer,  had  clad  himself  in  rich  attire — 
^^  more  becoming  a  brid^oom,"  says  one 
of  his  enemies,  ^^  than  a  criminal  going  to 
the  gallows  !''*  As  he  walked  along  and 
beheld  the  instrument  of  his  doom,  his  step 
was  not  seen  to  falter  nor  his  eye  to  quail ; 
to  the  last  he  bore  himsdf  with  such  stead* 
fast  courage,  such  calm  dignity,  as  have 
been  seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed. 
At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  a  further  and 
parting  insult  was  reserved  for  him:  the 
executioner  brought  Dr.  Wishart's  narrative 
of  his  exploits,  and  his  own  Manifesto,  to 
hang  around  his  neck,  but  Montrose  him- 
self assisted  in  binding  them,  and  smiling 
at  this  new  token  of  his  enemies'  malioe, 
merely  said,  ^^  I  did  not  feel  more  honored 
when  his  Majesty  sent  me  the  Garter !''  He 
then  asked  whether  they  had  any  more  in- 
dignities to  put  upon  him,  and  finding  there 
were  none,  ne  prayed  for  some  time  with 
his  hat  before  his  eyes.  Two  of  the  preach- 
ers. Trail  and  Law,  were  present  according 
to  the  order  of  the  General  Assembly — 

•'  fiat,**  as  the  ianper  complains  in  his  Diary, 
•*  he  did  not  at  all  desire  to  be  released  from  excom* 
munication  in  the  name  of  Ae  Kirk — yea,  did  not 
look  towards  that  place  in  the  scaffold  where  we 
stood ;  only  he  drew  apart  some  of  the  mt^istrates 
and  spake  awhile  with  them,  and  then  went  up 
the  ladder  in  his  red  scarlet  cassock,  in  a  very 
stately  manner,  and  never  spoke  a  word ;  but  when 
the  executioner  was  patting  the  cord  about  his 
neck,  he  looked  down  to  the  people  upon  the  seaf- 
fold  and  asked,  *  How  long  shall  J  bang  here  f 
When  my  colleague  and  I  «aw  him  casten  over  the 
ladder,  we  returned  to  the  Commission,  and  related 
the  matter  as  it  was."! 

•  Diary  of  John  Nicholl,  Notary-public  and 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  as  printed  for  t^  Bannatyne 

Club. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Napier,  who  inseiti 
this  passage  from  Mr.  Trail's  Diary,  also  inserti 
(without  in  either  case  expressing  any  doubt}  an 
"  admirable  speech**  addressed  by  Montrose  totooie 
around  him  on  the  scaffold,  as  "  taken  in  short-hand 
by  one  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  as  circulated 
at  the  time."  Surely  Mr.  Napier  must  have  over- 
looked the  phrase  in  Air.  Trail's  account,  that "  Mon- 
trose never  spoke  a  word."  This  witness  was  stand- 
ing ck)ee  by,  and  conk)  have  had  no  imaginable  mo- 
tive for  suppreasinff  in  his  private  diary  the  &cldMiC 
Montrose  nad  maoe  a  speech.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  evident  reason  why  the  Royalist  part?  at 
Edinbuigh  should  devise  and  circulate  some  last 
words  of  the  hero  as  honorab4e  and  advantageooa  la 
their  cause :  and  accordingly,  on  examinipg  te 
speech  itaeu,  aeveial  expressions  appear  drawn  up 
with  that  view,  as  when  Montrose  is  made  to  say: 
— **fVir  His  Majesty  now  lifing,  never  people,  I 
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We  may  add  as  the  final  act  to  this  trage- 
dy, that  within  a  few  days  Montrose  was 
followed  to  the  scaffold  hy  his  principal  offi- 
cers. Colonel  Sihbald,  one  of  his  attend- 
ants from  England — Sir  John  Urrey,  by 
tarns  his  antagonist  and  his  confederate — 
and  Spottiswoode,  a  grandson  of  the  Pri- 
mate— were  beheaded  by  the  "  Maiden" — 
for  thus  jocular  was  the  name  of  the  seldom- 
rosting  Scottish  Guillotine. 

According  to  his  sentence,  the  legs  and 
anns  of  Montrose  were  cut  off  and  sent  as 
trophies  to  the  four  principal  towns  of  Scot- 
land, while  his  head  was  affixed  to  a  spike  at 
the  top  of  the  Tolbooth.  There  itremained) 
a  ghastly  spectacle,  daring  ten  years.  But 
on  the  Restoration  it  was  taken  down  in 
the  presence  of  many  of  his  kinsmen  and 
friends,  as  hie  grand-nephew,  then  Lord  Na- 
pier, and  his  former  host  in  Athol,  Graham 
of  Inehbrakie  :  the  scattered  limbs  were  re- 
assembled, and  interred  with  due  honors 
in  hallowed  ground.  Immediately  after  the 
execution,  Montrose's  seyered  trunk  had 
been  carried  out  and  carelessly  fiong  into 
the  Borough-Moor.  But — here  again  we 
quote  the  very  words  of  a  contemporary 
record — 

•'  Two  dajTS  after  the  murder  the  heart  of  this 
great  hero,  in  spite  of  ali  the  traitors,  was,  by  con- 
veyance of  some  adventurous  spirits  appoiiiied  by 
that  noble  and  honorable  lady,  the  Lady  Napier, 
taken  out  and  embalmed  in  the  most  costly  man- 
ner by  that  skilful  chinirgeon  and  apothecary,  Mr. 
James  Callender,  and  then  put  in  a  rich  case  of 
gold."* 

The  further  fortunes  of  this  dolefid  relic 
are  traced  in  a  letter  from  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  formerly  Chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon,  which  is  dated  July  1, 
1836,  and  printed  in  Mr.  Napier's  Appen- 
dix. Although  the  evidence  is  for  the 
most  part  of  a  hearsay  and  traditionary 
character,  we  see  no  reason  whatever  for  dis- 
trusting the  main  facts.     We  are  told,  then, 

believe,  might  be  more  happy  in  a  King.  His'com- 
mands  to  me  were  most  just  In  tuOhing  that  he 
fr&miseth  VfiU  kefaUlir  This  roeech^ if  publicly 
drcolated  at  the  time  by  the  Rorslists  (periiaps  in  a 
bnad-eide  or  .printed  sneet),  might  be,  withom  ftir- 
ther  inquiry,  sdmittfid  by  Sir  James  Bal£L»ar  into  his 
notes. 

•  "  Relation  of  the  Troe  Fonerals  of  the  Qieat 
LoidMarqaiiofMoDtro8e,inllieyear  leei.**  See 
''Bloiitiose  and  the  Coveaanlers,"  voL  i,p.  115,  and 


tnmk  appear  to  have  been  identified  mainly  by  the 
absence  of  tibe  bean  as  well  as  of  the  limbs. 


that  the  gold  filigree  box  containing  Mon- 
trose's heart  was  in  the  possession  of  Fran- 
cis, the  fifth  Lord  Napier  of  Merchiston, 
and  by  him  given  on  his  death-bed  to  his 
eldest  and  favorite  daughter,  who  afterwards 
became  Mrs.  Johnston  and  Sir  Alexander's 
mother.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to 
India,  and  during  the  voyage  the  gold  box 
was  struck  by  a  splinter  in  action  with  a 
French  frigate. 

"  When  in  India,"  continues  Sir  Alexander, "  my 
mother's  anxiety  about  it  gave  rise  to  a  report 
amongst  the  natives  of  the  country  that  it  was  a 
talisman,  and  tt>at  whoever  possessed  it  would 
never  be  wounded  in  bottle  or  taken  prisoner. 
Owing  to  this  report  it  was  stolen  from  her,  and 
for  some  time  it  was  not  known  what  had  become 
it  At  last  she  learned  that  it  had  been  otfered  for 
sale  to  a  powerful  chief,  who  had  purchased  it  for 
a  large  sum  of  money." 


This  chief  was  the  Pollygar  or  captain  of 
Pandlum-Courchy,  a  fort  and  district  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Madura.  Sir  Alexander, 
as  a  very  youne  man,  happened  to  pay  him 
a  visit,  and  induced  him  to  restore  the  sto* 
len  property.  It  was  again  lost  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnston  at  Boulogne,  daring  the 
French  Revolution,  and  was  never  recover- 
ed by  them.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
its  final  destination,  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive a  stranger  turn  of  fate  than  that  the 
same  nerves  and  sinews  which  had  throbbed 
to  the  warm  pulses  of  a  Scottish  hero 
should  a  century  afterwards  come  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  talisman  on  an  Indian  idol 
shrine ! 

In  examining  the  character  and  exploits 
of  Montrose,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  when  he  was  put  to  death  he  was  only 
thirty-seven  years  old.  Several  men  of  the 
highest  powers — as  Raphael,  Pascal,  Bums, 
Byron — have  died  at  that  very  age,  and  left 
bdiind  them  great  works  of  imperishable 
fame ;  but  su<m  eminence  is  less  surprising 
when,  as  in  these  cases,  it  depends  on  ima- 
gination and  genius  rather  than  on  teaching 
and  experience.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
look  to  warriors  and  statesmen,  we  shiul  find 
that  they  often  pass  the  mezzo  cammn  di 
nostra  vita — as  Dante  calls  thirty-five-^ 
before  they  are  enabled  to  achieve  thinn 
worthy  of  renown.  Had  Marlborough,  for 
example,  died  at  forty,  or  even  fifty  years 
of  ace,  he  would  now  be  remembered  onH 
for  ms  signal  treachery  to  James  11.  U 
seems,  therefore  |  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude that,  had  the  Ufe  of  Montrose  been 
snared  and  his  career  prolonged,  he  mig^t. 
iinroii|^  many  a  weU-foii|^t  field,  have  lea 
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other  and  greater  annies  to  victory.  For 
partisan  warfare  he  had  already  displayed 
the  highest  talents,  and  wanted  perhaps 
only  opportunity  to  earn  similar  distinction 
in  a  regular  campaign.  Undoubtedly,  he 
possessed  beyond  most  men  the  high  and 
rare  gift  of  energy — that  resolute  will  which 
makes  light  of  obstacles,  and,  by  boldly 
confronting,  so  often  overcomes  them.  He 
believed  himself  resDrved  for  great  enter- 
prises, and  in  his  designs  might  sometimes 
be  accused  of  preferring  the  vast,  the  ro- 
mantic, the  soaring,  to  the  more  prudent 
and  more  practicable. 

That  Montrose  was,  as  drawn  by  the 
master  hand  of  Clarendon,  impatient  of  con- 
trol and  jealous  of  rivalry,  may  be  readily 
admitted,  and  seems  to  follow  from  other 
parts  of  his  character.  For  the  cruelties 
which  are  alleged  in  his  conduct,  they  can 
neither  be  denied  nor  defended  ;  it  can  only 
be  pleaded  as  some  extenuation,  that  they 
were  the  faults  of  his  country  and  his  age ; 
and  that,  on  the  change  of  fortune,  his  ene- 
mies showed  full  as  little  of  mercy  and  for- 
bearance. But,  as  to  the  reproach  of  trea- 
chery, which  even  to  this  day  is  urged 
against  him,  we  can  discover  no  valid 
grounds  for  it ;  and  we  have,  as  we  hope, 
explained  and  vindicated  that  secession  from 
the  Covenanters  on  which,  as  we  suppose, 
the  charge  proceeds. 

But  certainly  the  point  in  Montrose's 
character,  at  least  in  his  riper  years,  which 
has  given  most  offence  on  one  side,  and  at- 
tracted most  admiration  on  the  other,  was 
his  ardeut  zeal  for  upholding  the  Crown. 
In  present  times  there  b,  of  course,  far  less 
scope  for  such  a  feeling.  Where  the  Crown 
seems  perfectly  secure;  where  no  danger 
assails  or  threatens  it;  there  can  be  of 
oourso  no  honor,  no  merit,  in  defending  it. 
Yet  still,  after  making  every  such  allowance, 
there  is,  to  our  mind  at  least,  an  indescrib- 
able charm  in  reverting  (as  who  does  not 
sometimes })  from  all  the  changeful  politics 
and  uncertain  friendships  of  our  own  day,  to 
that  steadfast  and  undying  flame  of  loyalty 
which  glowed  in  the  breast  of  the  ancient 
Cavaliers.  How  lofty  seem  such  characters 
as  Ormond's,  of  whom  Charles  U.  used  to 
say,  that  ill  treat  that  man  as  he  might,  he 
never  ooold  make  him  his  enemy !  Like  a 
poet  of  his  period,  he  felt — 

«« Loyalty  is  still  the  same. 
If  it  win  or  lose  the  game; 
Tnt  as  the  dial  to  the  son, 
Akhoqgb  it  be  not  ahinfld  upon  r 


And  how  touching  that  meditation  on  the 
virtues  of  Charles  1.,  which  could  cheer  the 
captive  loyalist  through  all  his  dungeon's 
gloom : — 

'*  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  barres  a  cage. 

•  «  •  • 

When  linnet-Iike,  confined  1         ;; 

With  shriller  note  shall  sin^. 

The  mercye,  sweetness,  majestye» 

And  glories  of  my  King, 

When  I  shall  voyce  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be ; 

Th'  enlaiged  windes  that  curie  the  flood 

Know  no  such  libertie  !'* 

In  those  times  loyalty  was  no  mere  effect 
of  reasoning ;  no  cold  result  from  the  proof 
that  monarchy  is  the  happiest  form  of  go- 
vernment for  the  people  ;  loyalty  was  then 
something  more  and  better.  It  was  then 
an  impulse,  an  instinct,  a  natural  affection 
like  that  which  binds  a  child  to  a  parent, 
and  calling  as  little  for  any  previous  proofe 
of  exalted  merit.  Yet  did  not  the  loyal^ 
of  those  da3rs  imply  any  undue  subservience ; 
as  with  a  parent,  there  were  no  cases  of  guilt 
or  error  put  beforehand,  but  had  either  the 
King  or  the  father  bid  the  subject  or  the 
son  do  wrong,  the  command  would  have 
been  in  either  case  reverently  but  sturdily 
refused.  Such  was  the  feeling,  which  even 
when  most  sorely  tried ;  on  battle-fields  and 
scafiblds ;  amidst  lingering  imprisonment  or 
unfriended  exile,  used  to  animate  the  gentle- 
men of  England,  which  filled  their  hearta, 
and  which  may  even  now  be  read  under- 
neath their  shields — as  in  the  loyaultb  ne 
HONTE — or  the  ung  je  serviray  of  Herbert. 

Delighting,  then,  as  we  do,  to  trace  either 
a  ohivsdrous  character  or  a  loyal  seal,  and 
finding  both  united  in  Montrose,  a  champion 
worthy  the  cause  and  a  cause  worthy  the 
champion,  we  have  lingered  too  long  per- 
haps on  our  sketch  of  his  adiievements. 
Sure  we  are,  however,  that  no  duty  of  a 
oritio  is  moce  binding  upon  him  than  the 
endeavor  to  ole^r  away  the  mists  of  calum- 
ny from  the  deeds  of  the  departed  great. 
And  proud  shall  we  feel  if  in  what  we  have 
said  we  have  tended,  not  indeed  to  diaaem- 
ble  the  failings  and  errors  of  Montrose,  birt 
to  portray  those  great  services  to  the  Kiqg 
ana  country,  which  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
maligned  hun  were  held  as  his  prinmpal 
error;  if  we  have  been  able  to  weave  another 
leaf  into  his  diaplet,  or,  according  to  the 
former  snperstition  of  his  own  cooatiy,  to 
oast  ^notMr  stone  vf(m  his  Cairn ! 
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tProbablj  from  the  pen  of  Sii*  DArid  Brtwtter,  om  of  the  eon- 
trtbnton  to  thii  MagMiiie.— En.] 

It  is  not  in  harmony  with  saored  views 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  as  His  work, 
whose  we  are,  to  stndj  its  constitution,  and 
mark  its  ohjeots ;  bat  the  engagement  has 
valuable  relations  to  "  the  truth  according 
to  godliness,"  disclosed  in  the  inspired 
pages ;  and  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  way 
that  diall  strengthen  the  homage  of  the 
intelleot,  and  the  obedience  of  the  heart  to 
it.  Physical  facts  are  in  close  and  intimate 
alliance  with  Christian  theology.  They 
Ulustrate  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
and  the  universality  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, by  manifesting  the  universal  action 
of  fondamental  laws,  apparent  as  far  as  the 
regions  of  the  creation  can  be  examined  by 
us.  They  testify  of  all  that  infinitude  of 
power  and  wisdom  which  the  Scriptures,  in 
miuestic  language,  ascribe  to  the  ^^  Blessed 
and  only  Potentate,'*  and  commend  to  our 
reverence  the  revealed  representations  of 
His  matdiless  perfection  ana  ineffable  glory. 
They  evidence  the  dependence  of  man, 
supply  him  with  motives  to  thankM  devo- 
tion and  to  filial  fear,  by  the  display  of 
benign  adaptions  and  awful  attributes,  and 
offer  a  rebuke  to  self-degradation  and  com- 
placency, by  the  vastness  of  that  scheme  of 
existence  whidi  he  is  able  to  apprehend, 
and  its  boundless  amptitude  beyond  the 
grasp  of  his  powers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
the  present  day,  which  which  will  render  the 
year  1846  memorable  in  the  annals  of  phy- 
sical astronomy,  is  the  discovery  of  M.  Le 
Verrier's  planet,  not,  however,  on  account 
of  a  new  member  being  added  to  the  known 
bodies  of  the  system,  carrying  its  bounds  to 
nearly  twice  their  former  supposed  limit, 
but  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
object  has  been  seized.  Before  proceeding 
to  detail  this  triumph  of  pure  analysis  ami 
mathematics,  it  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  recur  to  the  history  of  modem  obser- 
vation. 

More  tiian  a  oentury  and  a  half  elapsed 
after  the  construction  of  the  telescope  be- 
fore any  primary  bodv  was  added  to  the  list 
of  those  finniliar  to  the  andent  mind  of  the 
world  as  planets— wandering  orbs  to  Greek 
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and  Roman  apprehension — ^whence  their 
name— whose  apparently  erratic  move- 
ments, now  direct,  stationary,  or  retro- 
grade, they  could  not  reconcnle  with  any 
general*  theory  of  the  universe.  But  inter- 
esting revelations  attended  the  first  appli- 
cation of  that  instrument  to  the  heavens, 
and  rapidly  followed  as  its  capacity  im- 
proved. With  his  second  telescope — the 
first,  constructed  in  1609,  being  presented 
to  the  Doge  of  Venice — Galileo  examined 
the  lunar  surface.  He  discerned  its  real 
irregularity,  indicated  bv  tiie  bright  and 
obscure  parts  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the 
latter  of  whidi,  however,  the  schoolmen 
absurdly  regarded  as  earthlv  taints,  con- 
sequent on  the  proximity  of  the  moon  to 
us,  holding  with  tenacity  the  notion  of  the 
self-luminosity,  unblemished  character,  and 

feometrical  perfection  of  all  the  celestial 
odies.     Afterwards,  the  milky  way — that 
old  abandoned  high  road  of  the  sun,  in  ihe 
judgment  of  some  of  the  Pagan  philoso- 
phers, still  gleaming  with  the  solar  radi- 
ance— "  the  pathway  to  great    Jupiter's 
abode '' — according  to  the  fancy  of  heathen 
superstition,  a  completely  mysterious  girdle 
in  the  heavens,  till  the  seventeenth  oen- 
tury— ^yielded  up  a  revelation  of  itself  to 
the  ^^  optic  glass  "  of  the  Italian,  and  was 
resolved  into  a  lone  of  stars.    Some  of  the 
other  nebulse  also,  as  Presape,  a  speck  of 
li^t  looming  in  the  sombre  districts  of 
Cancer,  with  which  the  ancient  eye  was 
acquainted,  were  ascertained  to  be  stellar 
combinations.     Upon  JupHn*  heing  attad^- 
ed,  on  several  suooeasive  ni^<)^of  JaDuary. 
1610,  three  minute  stars  weh>  perceivea 
eastward  of  the  planet,  and  close  t^  its  disc 
Two  of  them  were  subsequently  foond  to 
have  altered  their  place  to  tb#Me8tward ; 
a  fourth  was  then  caught  si^t  of ;  and  the 
Jovian  system,  a  planet  with  four  satel- 
lites, a  miniature    picture   of    ilie   solar 
universe,    was    eventuaUy    unfblded.     A 
remarkable  appearance  was  next  observed 
about  Saturn,  nis  annular  appendageS|  the 
lateral  portions  of  whiehy  viewed  in  per- 
spective, were  taken  to  be  two  small  stars, 
and  hence  the  planet  was  described  at 
threefold,  in  a  well-^known  distich  sent  to 
Kepler.    Then  Venus  was  disooTcred,  n9 
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longer  shiniDg  in  fdll-orbed  brightness,  as 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  exhibiting  similar 
phases  to  our  moon — a  clear  proof  of  her 
dependence  upon  the  sun,  and  interior 
position  to  the  earth,  in  relation  to  that 
luminary. 

In  one  of  his  most  important  discoveries — 
that  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter — Galileo 
had  nearly  been  anticipated  by  Harriot,  a 
companion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his 
expedition  to  Virginia,  afterwards  attached 
to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  house- 
hold, by  whom  he  was  liberally  supported. 
Baron  de  Zaoh  examined  his  manuseripts 
at  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Elgremont,  to 
whom  they  had  descended,  and  produced  a 
paper  on  them  in  the  Astronomical  Ephe- 
meris  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  for 
the  year  1788.  From  this  it  appears  that 
Harriot  observed  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
January  16,  1610;  and  Galileo  had  only 
detected  them  on  the  7ih  of  that  month, 
and  of  course  the  two  observations  were 
made  quite  independent  of  each  other. 
There  had  been  statements  repeatedly 
afloat,  to  the  offset  that  these  objects  may 
be  caught  by  a  skt)ng  unassisted  vision, 
but  Dr.  Woliaston,  who  had  a  remarkably 
keen  eycy  often  tried  the  experiment  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  but 
always  without  success.  Captain  Smyth,  a 
good  ffaier  alsO|  relates  that  he  gave  great 
attention  to  the  matter  on  iho  summit  of 
Mount  Etna,  and  in  other  fine-dimate 

IlaoeSi  but  could  never  obtain  a  sight  of 
Dpiter's  moons  without  a  glass.  It  is 
oertain  that  they  were  completely  unknown 
before  the  time  of  Galileo  and  Harriot ;  and 
we  may  suspect  some  unintentional  self- 
deception  in  all  accounts  of  their  visibility 
to  the  unarmed  eye.  M.  Madler,  indeed, 
mentions  the  curious  faet  of  the  postmaster 
Nerast  seeing  09e  satellite  without  a  tele- 
soopei  and  dtvliing  a  diagram  of  its  posi^ 
tion ;  but  t^dpon  the  instrument  being 
applied  ilftwas  found  that  three  of  the 
satellites  had  nearly  dosed,  and  it  was  their 
united  brif  Mness  that  thus  reached  the 
piercing  eye  of  Nemst.  From  Zach's 
^moir  on»Harriot,  it  appears  that  he  was 

idoubteily  the  first  obs^er  of  the  solar 
«pots  in  16 10|  followed  by  Cralileo,  Scheiner, 
and  Fabricius,  in  1611. 

Just  aa  the  dvil  wars  were  on  the  eve  of 
bMakinj;  out,  interrupting  the  peaoeful 
oeeupatiOBS  of  adenoe,  and  agitating|  the 
hornet  of  JCnglaad,  tlie  first  transit  of 
Venua  ever  known  to  have  been  seen  by 
bonw  sfw  was  witneased.    This  was  in 


December,  1639.  The  time  waa  calculated 
bv  Jeremiah  Horrocks,  bom  in  an  obscure 
Tillage  near  Liverpool,  who  observed  tbe 
phenomenon,  in  connection  with  his  friend 
William  Crabtree,  a  clothier  at  Bioughton^ 
near  Manchester.  The  planet  appeared  on 
the  sun,  according  to  the  calculation.  The 
day  of  the  event  was  Sunday,  respecting 
which  Horrocks  writes :  '^  1  observed  from 
sunrise  till  nine  o'dock,  again  a  little  be- 
fore ten,  and,  lastly,  at  noon^  and  from  one 
to  two  o^doek,  the  rest  of  the  day  being 
devoted  to  higher  duties,  which  might  not 
be  neglected  for  these  pastimes."  Hor* 
rocks  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1641,  when  oalv  twenty-three  years  old> 
having  advanced  the  lunar  theory  in  a  way 
which  Newton  has  eulogiied.  Crabtree 
followed  him  to  the  grave  a  few  montfaa 
afterwards,  likewise  at  a  very  early  age  ; 
and  an  other  mutual  friend,  the  invei^r 
of  the  micrometer,  William  Gasoomiey 
also  yoongi  was  slain  in  the  bloody  §i^t 
on  Marston  Moor  between  Charlea  and 
Cromwell. 

The  true  eonstitutiom  9t  the  Satunian 
ffloboi  known  from  remote  antiquity  at  a 
duU,  sluggish  object  in  ihe  hearens,  fint 
dawned  upon  Huyghens,  a  Hollander) 
worthy  of  rememberuiee  for  relinquishing 
French  honors  and  emoluments)  nobly 
refusing  to  be  made  a  q;>eeial  exception  to 
the  edicta  leveled  against  tibe  HnguenotS) 
among  whom  he  was  numbered*  He  had 
applied  himself  to  the  eonstruotien  of  large 
telescopes,  and,  on  March  21  ^  1665)  dis- 
covered a  satellite  of  SaturU)  suteeeding  at 
the  same  time  in  discerning  the  annular 
appendage  of  the  planet.  Galileo,  aaton* 
isned  and  perplexed  with  its  appeajramoe, 
had  sent  to  Kepler)  the  formidable  word) 

Rmaiiimmiilmtpnetalffnattvnenygttavlias, 

from  which)  by  traii^oaiti«i  of  the  letters^ 
the  following  sentence  is  obtaii 


AltiMimum    Planetaa   teqtemimna    ob- 

servavi. 

<^  The  most  distant  planet  I  have  ebaerred 
to  be  threefold." 

Huy^enS)  adopting  the  style  of  the  age, 
pnblidied  the  dpher,  aaaaaamcccce 
deeeeeghiiiiiiiiiiiimmununnn 
nnnQOOoppqrr$ttitt%u%%u^  which 
contains  the  letters  of  the  sentence  in 
al{Jiabetioal  order, 
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Annalo  cipgitur,  tenni,  piano,  nnsqnam 
cohcerente,  ad  eolipticam  incUnatio. 

*^  The  planet  is  surrounded  with  a  ring, 
thin,  plane,  nowhere  adhering,  and  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic." 

The  elder  Capini,  between  the  years 
1671  and  1784,  discovered  four  of  the 
planet's  moons  ;  and  Herschel  two  more  m 
1789,  enlarging  the  cortege  to  seven.  The 
latter,  with  his  mighty  instrumental  power, 
established  the  rotation  of  the  rings,  first 
93en  double  by  the  brothers  Ball  at  Mind- 
head  in  Devonshire  on  October  13,  1665, 
and  discerned  their  shadow  on  the  body  of 
Saturn  at  the  time  when  the  edge,  bein^ 
turned  to  the  earthy  was  invisiible.  It  still 
remains  an  unsettled  point  whether  this 
wonderful  apparatus  may  not  be  further 
divisible ;  but,  rigi<fly  examined  by  Stmve, 
it  is  now  known,  to*  be  not  mathematically 
concentric  with  the  ball  of  the  planet,  which 
lies  towards  the  west  in  the  annulus. 

We  now  come  to  the  illustrious  resident 
at  Slough,  Sir  William  Herschel,  who 
pushed  the  boi^nds  of  the  system  over  an 
extent  of  space  equal  to  its  former  dimen- 
sions, added  to  the  number  of  its  constitu- 
ents half  as  many  again  as  those  previously 
known,  and  was  the  first  to  gamer  in  a  new 
primary  planet.  Including  HaUev's  comet, 
the  solar  universe  consisted  oi  eighteen 
bodies  when  Herschel  commenced  his  la- 
bors, but  he  increased  them  to  twenty-seven 
by  the  discovery  of  twoi  moons  to  Saturn, 
with  Uranus  and  six  satellites.  This  far 
remote  traveller  had  been  observed  before 
b^  Hamstead,  Bradley,  Mayer,  and  Lemon- 
nier,  but  the  length  of  its  orbital  route  and 
the  consequent  apparent  slowness  of  its 
pace,  warded  off  suspicion  of  the  planet's 
motion,  and  the  objectr  was  registered  as  a 
star.  Eleven  times  it  had  been  noticed  by 
Lemonnier,  over  whose  misfortune  Delam- 
bre  8ip;h8,  for  had  he  only  arranged  his  ob- 
servations methodically,  he  would  have  dis- 
covered its  planetary  character,  and  the 
honor  of  the  event  have  belonged  to  France. 
It  was  on  Tuesday  the  13th  of  Mardi,  1781, 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  iik  the  eve- 
ning, while  Herschel  was  examining  some 
mnall  stars  near  the  feet  of  Gemini,  that  he 
observed  one  of  them  to  have  a  sensible 
amount  of  diameter,  though  less  bright  than 
the  others.  This  was  at  first  taken  to  be  a 
oomet,  and  announced  as  such,  but  very 
speedily  recognised  as  a  superior  planet,  re- 
sembling the  rest  in  every  possible  point  of 
comparison.  The  stranger,  still  called  the 
Georgian  in  the  Nautical  Almanacki  but 


more  commonly  Uranus,  expanded  the  sys- 
tem to  the  enormous  linear  extent  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the 
sun,  and  accounted  for  certain  perturbations 
in  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  for 
whi(^  no  perceptible  cause  appeared,  but 
which  had  been  sagaciously  referred  to  the 
action  of  some  unknown  outlying  body,  an 
idea  which  was  now  completely  verified. 

The  opening  of  the  present  century  was 
distinguished  by  the  discovery  of  constitu- 
ents within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  system. 
From  the  days  of  Kepler,  the  notion  had 
fioated  in  the  minds  of  astronomers,  chiefiy 
of  the  German  school,  that  some  uadiscov- 
ered  body  must  exist  in  the  vast  interval 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  distances  between  Mars  and 
the  Earth,  and  the  interior  planets  respec- 
tively. The  notion  was  strengthened  by 
the  curious  but  purelv  empiricaL  law  of 
Bode,  that  the  interval  between  the  orbits 
of  any  two  planets  is  about  twice-  as  great 
as  the  inferior  intervid,  and  only  half  the 
superior  one.  Accordingly,  .at  a.  congress 
of  practical  observers  hem  at  Ulienthal  in 
1800,  an  association  was  formed,  of  which 
M.  Schroeter  was  elected  the  president,  and 
Baron  de  Zach  the  secretary:,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accurately  examining  the  mdiole  zo- 
diac, each  taking  a  compartment,  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  latent  planet  from  its  hiding- 
place.  The  result  was,  within  six  years, 
the  detection  of  the  singular  family  of  as- 
teroids, occupying  the  immense  gap  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  which,  from  their  small 
size,  the  correspondence  of  their  mean  dis- 
tances from  the  sun^  audi  the  intersection  of 
their  orbits,  appear  as  if  the  fragments  of  a 
large  original  planet,  disrupted  by  some 
tremendous  cataclysm.  Since  these  extra- 
ordinary bodies  were  found^  no  new  planet 
enriched  the  astronomical  catalogues  till  the 
close  of  the  year  1845,  when  Herr  Henoke 
of  Berlin  added  a  colleague  to  the  aste- 
roids, under  the  name  of  Astrea. 

The  course  of  remark  brings  us  to  M.  Le 
Viarrier's  planet,  the  discovery  of  which  is 
the  great  scientific  event  of  1846,  the  most 
memorable  achievement  of  theoretical  as- 
tronomy, in  which  observation  has  been 
outstripped  by  induction. 

When  Columbus  commenced  his  enter- 
prise in  search  of  a  western  main  across  the 
Atlantic,  its  existence  in  that  direction  was 
not  the  romantic  speculation  of  an  imagi- 
native mind,  but  his  judgment  had  dwelt 
upon  significant  data  in  favor  of  the  attempt 
to  reach  a  continent  beyond  the  untraversed 
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wastes  of  the  ocean.      Martin  Vicenti,  a 
Portnguese  pilot,  had  assured  him,  that  far 
to  the  west  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  he  had 
taken  a  piece  of  carved  wood  from  the  sea, 
evidently  not  labored  with  an  iron  instru- 
ment, which  must  have  floated  from  some 
unknown  western  land,  following  the  set  of 
the  current.     Pedro  Correo,  his  brother-in- 
law,  had  also  informed  him  that  he  had  seen 
a  similar  piece  of  wood  off  Porto  Santo, 
which  seemed  to  have  come  from  the  same 
quarter ;  and  immense  reeds  were  known  to 
have  been  cast  upon  the  Madeira  Isles,  dis- 
similar to  those  with  which  Europeans  were 
acquainted.    Trunks  of  huge  pine  trees  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  the  Azores, 
of  «  species  different  to  any  that  grew  upon 
the  islands ;  while  the  bodies  of  two  dead 
men  had  been  drifted  to  the   island   of 
Flores,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  com- 
plexion and  features  proclaimed  them  to 
belong  to  an  unknown  race.     These  facts 
had  not  been  lost  upon  Columbus.     His 
sagacious   mind  perceived    their   bearing. 
They  appeared  as  evidences  giving  to  the 
conviction  the  force  of  demonstration,  that 
by  prooeedinff  westerly  over  the  Atlantic, 
he  should  arrive  at  a  continent  before  un- 
known, a  presumption  which   the  under- 
taking confirmed.     In  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  has  Le  Verrier^s  planet  been  found, 
though  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three 
thousand  millions  of  miles  from  our  globe, 
the  conviction  of  its  existence,  the  calcula- 
tion of  its  mass,  of  the  dimensions  of  its 
orbit,  of  its  periodic  time,  and  its  particular 
locale  in  the  heavens,  ante-dating  its  dis- 
covery and  leading  to  it.     The  manner  in 
which  this  result  has  been  obtained,  stripped 
of  its  technicalities,  may  be  readily  appre- 
hended by  the  general  reader. 

Planetary  perturbations  are  inequalities 
of  motion,  conseauent  upon  their  mutual 
gravitation  towaras  each  other.  Such  dis- 
turbances are  mostly  inappreciable,  taking 
short  intervals  of  time,  but  become  sensible 
by  aooumulation  through  longer  periods.* 
Sometimes,  the  effect  produced,  in  the  case 
of  a  particular  planet,  is  an  acceleration  in 
its  rate  of  movement  ;  at  other  times,  a 
retardation,  and  derangement  ensues  in  the 
form  and  magnitude  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
their  dilation  and  contraction,  and  in  their 
mutual  inclinations.  No  permanent  alte- 
ration, however,  is  occasioned  in  the  system, 
but  its  stability  is  guaranteed,  by  the  ten- 
dency of  the  disturbing  forces  ere  long  to 
i^  upon  another  tack,  and  work  out  a 
compensation  for  the  inequalities  induced. 


Where  disturbances  and  compensation  tran- 
spire in  a  comparatively  short  period,  the 
fluctuations  are  said  to  be  periodic,  while 
those  which  require  an  immense  interval  of 
ages  for  their  completion,  are  discriminated 
as    secular   variations.      Throughout    the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  Saturn 
was  observed  to  be  a  constant  laggard  with 
reference  to  his  calculated  post,  while  Ju- 
piter showed  his  expertness  in  being  alwaya 
beforehand  at  his.     Thus  the  one  planet 
seemed  to  be  lengthening,  and  the  other  to 
be  shortening  its  period.     But  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  an  inverse  process  was  re- 
marked.    Saturn  showed  acceleration,  and 
Jupiter  retardation.     It  is  now  well  known 
that  in  a  cycle  of  about  918  years,  these 
two  planets,  owing  to  their  action  and  re- 
action upon  each  other,  go  through  a  series 
of  minute  changes  in  their  orbits  which  are 
compensated  in  that  period.     During  half 
of  it  the  maior  axis  of  Jupiter's  orbit  is  in- 
creased, while  that  of  Saturn's  is  dimin- 
ished.    During  the  other  half,  the  reverse 
takes  place,  uie  entire  cycle  being  known 
by  the  name  of  the  ^'  great   inequality.'* 
Any  competent  geometer  who  has  the  ele- 
ments of  two  planets  in  hand,  their  posi- 
tions, masses,  and  periodic  times,  will  be 
able  to  calculate  the  perturbations  arising 
from  their  action  upon  each  other,  though 
the  problem  belong  to  the  highest  branch 
of  mathematics.     But  in  the  instan^  of  Le 
Verrier's  planet,  a  problem  inverse  to  this, 
and  one  of  far  greater  difficulty,  never  solved 
before,  has  been  successfully  worked,  name- 
ly, to  find  the  elements  of  an  unknown  dis- 
turbing body,  from  a  given  amount  of  per- 
turbations to  which  one  already  known  is 
subject,  opening  the  way  to  the  aisoovery  of 
the  concealed  object. 

Observations  upon  Uranus  had  shown, 
the  motions  of  that  planet  to  present  great 
irregularities,  which  could  not  oe  explained 
by  the  action  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  and 
after  carefully  examining  the  analytical  the- 
ory of  Uranus,  Le  Vomer,  in  the  summer 
of  1846,  published  the  following  elements 
of  an  undiscovered  planet,  the  cause  of  the 
perturbations  : — Mean  distance  from  the 
sun,  33  times  that  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun ;  greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  36 
times  that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun ; 
period  of  revolution  217  1-3  years;  mass 
38  times  that  of  the  earth.  At  the  dose  of 
August,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Frendi 
Ac^emy,  he  pointed  out  the  place  in  the 
heavens  where  it  should  be  found,  about  5^ 
east  of  the  star  S  in  Capricorn.    Scarcely  a 
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month  had  elapsed  when  the  following  note 
from  Dr.  Brunnow  to  Mr.  Hind  of  London 
announced  the  discoverj  of  the  stranger. 
"  Berlin,  Sept.  25.  My  dear  Sir,— M.  Le 
Verrier's  planet  was  discovered  here  on  the 
2dd  of  September,  by  M.  Galle.  It  is  a 
star  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  but  with  a 
diameter  of  two  or  three  seconds.  (Then 
follow  its  places  for  Sept.  23,  24) .  The 
planet  is  now  retrograde,  its  motion 
amounting  daily  to  four  seconds  of  time. 
Brunnow.^'  M.  Galle  communicated  im- 
mediately with  M.  Le  Verrier  by  letter  on 
the  25th,  observing — "  The  planet,  whose 

Sosition  you  have  described,  really  exists. 
In  the  same  evening  that  I  received  your 
letter,  I  discovered  a  star  of  the  eighth 
magnitude,  which  is  not  marked  on  the  ex- 
cellent chart  of  Dr.  Bremiker,  and  which 
forms  part  of  the  collection  of  celestial 
charts  published  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Berlin.  The  observations  on  the  following 
night  showed  that  this  star  is  preciselv  the 
planet  in  question.  M.  Encke  and  I  have| 
with  the  aid  of  Fraunhofer^s  large  tele- 
scope, compared  it  with  a  star  of  the  ninth 
magnitude." 

The  new  member  of  the  system  was 
speedily  picked  up  at  M.  Bishop's  observa- 
tory in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  by  Mr.  Las- 
sell  of  Liverpool,  to  whom  it  appeared  to. 
give  promise  of  a  ring  and  satellite.  He 
writes — "  On  the  3d  instant  (October), 
whilst  viewing  this  object  with  my  large 
equatorial,  during  bright  moonlight,  and 
through  a  muddy  and  tremulous  sky,  1  sus- 
pectea  the  existence  of  a  ring  round  the 
planet,  and  on  surveying  it  again  for  some 
time  on  Saturday  evening  last,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  moon,  and  under  better,  though 
not  very  favorable  atmospherical  circum- 
stances, my  suspicion  was  so  strongly  con- 
firmed of  the  reality  of  the  ring,  as  well  as 
of  the  existence  of  an  accompanying  satel- 
lite, that  I  am  induced  to  request  you,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  put  the  observations 
before  the  public.  The  telescope  used  is 
an  equatorially  mounted  Newtonian  re- 
flector, of  20  &et  focus,  and  24  inches  ap- 
erture, and  the  powers  used  were  various — 
from  316  to  567.  At  1  3-4  hours  mean 
time,  I  observed  the  planet  to  have  a  very 
obliquely  situated  ring,  the  major  axis 
being  seven  or  eight  times  the  length  of  the 
minor,  and  having  a  direction  at  right  an- 
gles to  a  parallel  of  declination.  At  the 
custanoe  of  about  three  diameters  from  the 
disc  of  the  planet  northwards,  and  not  far 
from  the  plane  of  the  ring,  but  a  little  fol- 


lowing it,  was  situated  a  minute  star,  hav- 
ing every  appearance  of  a  satellite.  I  ob- 
served the  planet  again  about  two  hours 
later,  and  noticed  the  same  appearances, 
but  the  altitude  had  then  declined  so 
much,  that  they  were  not  so  obvious.  My 
impression  certainly  was,  that  the  supposed 
satellite  had  somewhat  approached,  but  I 
cannot  positively  assert  it.  With  respect 
also  to  the  existence  of  the  ring,  I  am  not 
able  absolutely  to  declare  it,  but  I  received 
so  many  impressions  of  it,  always  in  the 
same  form  and  direction,  and  with  all  the 
different  magnifying  powers,  that  I  feel  a 
very  strong  persuasion  that  nothing  but  a 
finer  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  verify  the  discovery.  Of  the 
existence  of  the  star  having  every  aspect  of 
a  satellite,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Afterwards,  I  turned  the  telescope 
to  the  Georgium  Sidus,  and  remarked  that 
the  brightest  two  of  his  satellites  were  both 
obviously  brighter  than  this  small  star  ac- 
companying Le  Verrier 's  planet." 

A  just  tribute  has  been  paid  to  the 
merits  of  Le  Verrier  by  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean nations  in  complimentary  nonors,, 
and  these,  with  some  more  substantial 
tokens  of  reward,  have  also  been  conferred 
by  his  own  country. .  The  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  M.  Salvandy,  in  a  report 
to  the  Crown,  states — ^'  Sire,  a  great  dis- 
covery—one of  the  rare  efforts  of  the  human 
mind — has  conferred  honor  on  France,  and 
and  on  your  reign.  A  French  youth, 
M.  Le  Verrier,  of  the  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces, by  the  unaided  power  of  profound 
thinking,  using  the  mathematics  as  its  in- 
struments, has  grasped,  in  the  regions  of 
space,  bsyond  our  solar  system,  a  planet 
which,  but  for  him,  might  have  remained 
for  ever  undetected  by  observation.     In 

feneral,  observations  have  preceded  science, 
ut  in  this  case  sdence  has  only  had  to  fol- 
low the  steps  of  theory,  and  to  look  at  the 
exact  point  indicated  for  the  unknown  star, 
which  theory  alone  had  as  yet  seen  by  the 
mind^s  eye.  There  has  not,  in  the  whole 
history  of  science,  occurred  a  more  striking 
event  than  this.  In  recommending  M.  Le 
Verrier  for  the  Legion  of  Honor,  f  also  re- 
commend M.  Galle  of  Berlin,  who  has  been 
the  first  to  discover  the  Planet  Le  Verrier. 
He  thus  united  with  M.  Le  Verrier  in  a 
discovery  which  has  astonished  the  scien- 
tific world."  It  is  little  likely  that  astron- 
omers will  agree  to  this  title  of  the  planet, 
or  to  that  of  Gallia,  which  has  been  pro- 
posed, as  they  refused  to  elevate  Herschel 
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and  George  the  Third  to  a  place  in  the 
skies,  and  went  to  Pagan  mythology  for  the 
name  Uranus. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  dis- 
covery. It  will  be  seen  that  only  by  acci- 
dents circumstances  has  France  the  lienor 
of  it.  In  fact,  so  far  from  M.  Salvandy'si 
statement  being  correct,  fhat  bat  for  the 
young  French  academician's  labors,  great 
as  are  his  merits,  the  planet  might  have 
remained  for  ever  unknown,  all  its  ele- 
ments had  been  arrived  at  by  a  Cambridge 
student,  and  were  in  the  hands  of  our  As- 
tronomer Royal  months  before  their  publi- 
cation among  our  neighbors,  while  the  ob- 
ject itself  had  been  seen,  thou^  not  recog- 
nized. It  appears  from  a  public  communi- 
cation of  Sir  John  HerschePs,  >ihat  when 
the  late  illustrious  astronomer  Mr.  Bessel 
visitad  him  at  Collingwood,  on'the  12th  of 
July  1842,  he  remarked  ^^  that  the^motions 
of  Uranus  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  by 
careful  examination  of  the  recorded  obser- 
vations, could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the 
perturbations  of  the  known  j)lanet8,  and 
that  the  deviations  far  exceedeA  any  pdssi- 
ble  limits  of  error  of  observation;  In  reply 
to  the  question,  whether  the  deviations 
might  not  be  due  to  the  action  of  an  un- 
known planet  ?  he  stated  that  he  considered 
it  highly  probable  that  such  was  the  case, 
being  systematic,  and  such  a^  might  be 
produced  by  an  exterior  planet.  I  then 
inquired  whether  he  had  attempted,  from 
the  indications  afforded  by  these  perturba- 
tions, to  discover  the  position  of  fjio  un- 
known body,  in  order  that  a  hue  and  cry 
might  be  raised  for  it.  From  his  reply, 
the  words  of  which  I  do  not  call  to  mind,  I 
collected  that  he  had  not  then  gone  into 
that  inquiry,  but  proposed  to  do  so,  hav- 
ing now  completed  certain  works  which  had 
occupied  too  much  of  his  time.  According- 
ly, in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him 
afier  his  return  to  Konigsburg,  dated  No- 
vember 14,  1842,  he  says,  "  In  reference 
to  our  conversation  aA  Collingwood,  I  an- 
nounce to  you  {melde  ich  Ihnen)  that  Ura- 
nus is  not  forgotten.''  Doubtless,  there- 
fore, among  his  papers  will  be  fotthd  some 
researches  upon  the  subject.'' 

Upon  retiring  from  the  chair  of  the 
British  Association,  a  fortnight  before  the 
discovery  of  M.  Gallo,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
in  remarkable  words,  referred  to  the  astro- 
nomical events  of  the  past  year,  observing 
that  it  had  eiven  a  new  planet  (Astrea)  to 
our  list,  and  adding,  '^  It  has  done  more, 
it  has  given  us  the  probable  prospect  of  the 


discovery  of  another.  We  see  it  as  Colum- 
bus saw  America  from  the  shores  of  Spain. 
Its  movements  have  been  felt  trembling 
along  the  far-reaching  line  of  our  analysis, 
with  a  certainty  hardly  inferior  to  that  of 
ocular  demonstration."  This  striking  par- 
agraph, as  subsequently  explained,  had  a 
twofold  reference  to  the  calculations  of  Le 
Verrier,  and  no  similar  investigation  pre- 
mouslyl  eomplerted  by  Mr.  Adams  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  independence  of  the  investiga- 
tions, and  their  very  nearly  coincident  re- 
sults, justifying  the  confidence  so  strongly 
Expressed  by  the  speaker.  Mr.  Adams  com- 
menced hiB  theoretical  researches  in  January^ 
1843,  recommenced  them  upon  larger  data 
in  February,  1844,  amd  obtained  results 
for  the  heliocentric  longitude,  eccentricity 
of  orbit,  longitude  of  perihelion,  and  mass, 
of  an  assumed  exterior  planet,  deduoed 
entirely  from  unaccounted  for  perturbations 
of  Uranus.  These  results  were  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Challis,  the  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy at  Cambridge,  in  September, 
1845.  In  October,  they  were  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Airy,  the  AstroBomer  Royal,  where- 
as IjC  Verrier 's  labors  were  not  made  pub- 
lic 'till  the  June  of  the  year  following.  They 
were  not  then  so  complete  as  those  of  Mr. 
Adams,  indicating  merely  the  probable  po- 
sition of  the  hypothetical  planet,  while  the 
latter  had  given  values  respecting  its  mass 
and  the  form  of  its  orbit.  The  correspond- 
ence between  two  independent  inquiries  as 
to  position,  inspired  confidence,  and  Mr. 
Airy  recommended  a  systematic  search  for 
the  object  which  Mr.  Challis  commenced 
on  July  29.  It  now  appears,  that,  on  Au- 
gust 4th  and  12th,  he  actually  seized  the 
planet,  and  recorded  two  positions  of  it,  but 
did  not  recognize  it,  through  not  compar- 
ing his  observations,  which  a  pressure  of 
occupation,  and  an  impression  that  the  dis- 
covery required  a  much  more  extensive 
search,  prevented.  But  for  this,  and  the 
non-publication  of  the  Cambridge  mathe- 
matician's results  at  the  time  they  were 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Airy,  the  honorable  po- 
sition of  M.  Verrier  would  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Adams  and  that  of  M.  Galle 
bv  Mr.  Challis.  The  French  have  dis- 
laved  no  little  irritation  at  the  facts  being 
aid  before  the  public,  but  historical  truth, 
and  a  just  distribution  of  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due,  demanded  their  prompt  state- 
ment, while  nothing  can  be  more  explicit 
than  the  recognition  which  M.  Le  Verrier's 
claims  have  received  on  this  side  the  chan- 
nel. Among  other  proofs  of  this,  the  council 
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of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  have  award- 
ed to  him  the  Copley  medal,  given  to  Sir 
W.  Hersohel  for  his  discovery  of  Uranus. 

The  new  planet,  thns  brought  before  hu- 
man observation  after  ages  of  concealment, 
is  one  from  which  our  smaller  world  can 
never  be  hailed,  unless  it  has  dwellers 
differently  constituted  to  ourselves,  or  fur- 
nished with  far  superior  instrumental  assist- 
ance. It  is  the  third  body  in  the  system 
in  point  of  magnitude,  having  a  computed 
diameter  of  about  50,000  miles,  that  of 
Jupiter  being  about  90,000,  Saturn  79,000, 
and  Uranus  35,000.  Taking  the  Earth 
as  1,  its  comparative  volume  will  be  250, 
that  of  Jupiter  being  1300,  Saturn  900, 
Uranus  80,  and  the  sun  near  1,250,000. 
Its  comparative  mass  taking  that  of  the 
earth  as  1,  is  38,  that  of  Jupiter  being  338, 


of  Saturn  95,  of  Uranus  17,  and  of  the  sun 
355,000.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun 
appears  to  be  3,200,000,000  miles,  that  of 
Uranus,  the  farthest  planet  before  known, 
being -1,800,000,000.  Consequently,  its 
discovery  has  added  a  lineal  extent  of 
1,400,000,000  miles  to  the  former  suppos- 
ed limits  of  our  system.  Yet  there,  across 
that  mighty  gulph,  as  here,  and  where  Mer- 
cury nestles  near  the  sun,  the  laws  of  grav- 
itation are  constantly  and  unerringly  obey- 
ed— a  silent  but  impressive  proclamation 
this  to  intelligent  piety,  of  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  vrith  which,  indeed, 
the  remoter  regions  of  the  universe  are 
oracular,  that  there  is  ^^  one  God  and  Fa- 
ther of  all,  who  is  above  aU,  and  throng 
all,  and  in  you  all !" 


Vr«»  L«w«*t  fcdlabvrfh   M«f«siB«. 

GEORGE   BUCHANAN. 


[Tl&e  foQowing  brief  tketeli  of  one  of  SooUand^i  bTorito 
MAf  bean  the  markt  oi  the  able  pen  of  the  editor  of  Lowe, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Caitolmb.— Eo.] 

Scotland  is  proud  of  the  name  of  Bucha- 
nan, and  she  nas  reason  to  be  so.  He  is 
the  only  man,  perhaps,  but  one  whom 
Scotland  has  ever  produced,  who  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  acclamations  of  Europe 
to  be  the  princepa^  the  ^^  Magnus  Apollo" 
of  his  tribe — ^e  **  facile*' — the  decidedly 
first  in  the  arts  he  cultivated,  not  only  of 
his  country,  but  his  age.*  In  Sir  Walter 
Scott  Scotland  possessed  probably  the  most 
widely  celebrated  writer  of  the  age,  which 
she  perhaps  never  did  before,  except  in  the 
case  of  Buchanan,  whose  fame  has  undoubt- 
edly suffered  from  his  living  at  a  time  when 
his  country  was  without  a  language  worthy 
of  such  a  writer. 

Buchanan,  take  him  all  in  all,  was  cer- 
tainly a  remarkaUe  man.  Of  his  merits 
as  a  poet,  an  historian,  and  a  political 
writer,  he  has  left  enduring  monuments  in 
his  works.  As  a  philologist  he  was  oon- 
sulted,  and  his  opinion  respected  by  the 

^"Poetaram  «ai  aeciiii  fiicile  prinoepB."  This 
pre-eminence  must,  however,  be  UDderstood  as  ap- 
pljing  only  to  poets  wridag  in  Latin  or  Gteek.  F6r 
to  some  extent,  Shakspeare  was  the  contemporary 
of  Bnchanan,  and  the  expression,  as  applying  to 
him,  is  simply  ridicukras. 


first  scholars  of  Europe,  in  an  age  which 
was  fertile  in  great  scholars. 

Tbe  age  of  Buchanan  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  which  the  ruling  passion  was  to  be 
able  to  write  in  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  languages.  We  read  of  one  man,  a 
friend  of  Bumianan^  who  wrote  verses  in 
seven  different  languages,  ancient  and 
modem.  It  might  perhaps  be  expected 
that  this  wonde^ul  linguist's  name  would 
be,  as  Milton  says,  ^'  dear  to  God,  and  &- 
mous  to  all  ages.''  B«t  no  more  will  be 
necessary  than  to  mention  the  names  of 
Carolus  Utenhovius,  who  composed  in  seven 
languages,  and  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare, 
who  only  knew  one,  in  order  to  show  how 
little  the  composing  in  many  languages 
avails  to  give  a  name  immortality.  But 
Buchanan's  case  is  not  so  bad  as  that  of 
his  friend  Utenhovius.  Though  Buchanan 
composed  a  little  in  Greek,  in  Scotch,  and 
perhaps  in  French,  he  devoted  his  chief 
attention  to,  and  founded  his  fame  upon, 
his  Latin  compositions.  And  of  these  lie 
has  reared  a  structure  so  lofty,  and  at  t^e 
same  time  so  solid,  that  he  may  say  with 
the  lyrist  of  the  Augustan 


"  Exegi  monomentam  aere  perenniusL 
Regaliqae  sim  Pyramidmn  altius.'' 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  Bucha- 
nan is  very  little  known,  even  among  his 
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own  countrymen,  with  all  their  nationality 
and  proud  remembrance  of  any  ^^  brother 
Soot"  who  may  happen  to  have  distinguish- 
ed himself  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world. 
We  indeed  hear  of  George  Buchanan  as  a 
great  scholar,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  but, 
like  those  who  inquired  about  Conrad  the 
Corsair,  we  know  no  more.  To  be  sure  we, 
at  least  the  more  enlightened  and  civilized 
portion  of  us,  behold  his  effigy  on  the  cover 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  But  as  for  a 
knowledge  of  his  works— of  what  the  man 
actually  said  or  wrote,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing,  unless  we  except  certain  jests, 
many  of  them  not  of  the  most  refined  na- 
ture, which  some  of  us  in  our  youth  may 
have  heard  fathered,  whether  falsely  or  not, 
upon  the  wit  of  George  Buchanan.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  we  have  been  induced 
to  hazard  these  remarks,  and  at  the  same 
Ume,  to  attempt  an  humble  translation  of 
a  spedmen  or  two  of  one  of  Buchanan's 
poems. 

The  poem  of  Buchanan^s  from  which  we 
take  them,  is  the  ^^  Franciscanus,''  a  pow- 
erfiil  and  bitter  satire  which  he  wrote  at 
the  request  of  King  James  V.  against  the 
Franciscan  Mars.  By  this,  Budianan  ex- 
cited against  himself  the  implacable  hatred 
of  that  order  of  men.  He  was  comprehend- 
ed in  the  ffeneral  arrest  of  persons  suspect- 
ed of  LuUieranism,  ^^  and  to  the  eternal 
infamy  of  the  nation,"  says  Dr.  Irvine, 
^^  his  invaluable  life  would  have  been  saon- 
fioed  to  the  rancor  of  an  unholy  priesthood. 
After  he  was  committed  to  custody,  Cardi- 
nal Beaton  endeavored  to  accelerate  his 


sagacious  observer  of  human  life.  No 
class  of  men  was  ever  more  completely  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  and  infamy;  nor  is  it 
astonishing  that  the  Popish  clergy  after- 
wards regarded  the  author  with  implacable 
hatred.  The  impurities  and  the  absurdities 
which  he  rendered  so  notorious,  were  not 
the  spontaneous  production  of  a  prolific 
brain ;  their  ignorance  and  irreligion  pre- 
sented an  ample  and  inviting  harvest.  Of 
the  validity  of  his  poetical  accusations, 
many  historical  documents  still  remain. 
Buchanan  has  himself  related  in  plain  prose, 
that  about  thb  period,  some  of  the  Scottish 
ecclesiastics  were  so  deplorably  ignorant, 
as  to  suppose  Martin  Luther  to  be  Uie  au- 
thor of  a  dangerous  book,  called  the  New 
Testament." 

After  this  account  of  the  foroe  and  beauty 
of  the  original,  it  is  with  very  small  confi- 
dence in  its  merit  or  success  that  we  submit 
our  attempt  at  a  translation.  The  pre- 
sumption of  the  attempt,  however,  may 
appear  to  be  lessened,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  English 
version  of  this  admirable  satire. 

After  asking  his  friend — 

"  Unde  novus  rigor  in  voUu  1  trisdaque  severi 
Frons  caperata  minis,  taidique  modesda  maBas  t 
Dlaque  finenatce  constans  costodia  lioguae  1  dc" 

He  makes  him  thus  reply — 

^  Oft  muaiiig  on  the  ills  of  human  life, 
Its  bao3ra]it  hopes,  wild  fears,  and  idk  strife, 
And  jo^  of  hue— how  changeful !  tho*  serene, 
That  flit  ere  vou  can  tell  where  thev  have  bec- 
fEven  as  the  bark,  when  ocean's  saiges  sweep, 


doom  by  tendering  to  the  king  a  sum  of     Raised  by  the  warring  winds,  along  &e  deep 
money  as  the  price  of  his  innocent  blood.      UJ^?*  bjr  the  howling  tempest  driven. 


money  as  tne  pnoe 

*  *  While  his  keepers  were  fast  asleep, 
he  escaped  through  the  window  of  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  was  confined,  and  fied 
into  England." 

The  following  account  of  this  satire  is 
given  by  Dr.  Irving  in  his  learned  memoirs 
of  the  ufe  and  writings  of  George  Bucha- 
nan. '^  This  production,  as  now  appears  in 
its  finished  state,  may  without  hazard  be 
pronounced  the  most  skilful  and  pungent 
satire  which  any  nation  or  language  can 
exhibit.  He  has  not  servilely  adhered  to 
the  model  of  any  ancient  poet,  but  is  him- 
self original  and  unequalled.  To  a  mas- 
terly command  of  classical  phraseology,  he 
unites  uncommon  felicity  of  versification ; 
and  his  diction  often  rises  with  his  increas- 
indienation  to  majesty  and  splendor. 

e  combinations  of  his  wit  are  variegated 
and  original ;  and  he  evinces  himself  a  most 


^, 


While  the  staid  pilot,  to  whose  charge  is  i^ven 
Her  guidance,  sIdlfuUy  the  helm  arolies. 
And  In  the  tempest's  face  she  fairly  forward  flies^} 
I  have  resolved,  my  earthly  wandering  past. 
In  rest's  safe  haven  to  secure  at  last 
Whatever  of  fleeting  life,  by  Fate's  decree. 
Ere  end  my  pilgrimage,  reaiains  to  me,— 
To  fire  to  heaven  the  remnant  of  my  days- 
Ana  wash  away  in  penitence  and  praise. 
Far  fh>m  this  wild  world's  revelry  nnccniih, 
The  sins  and  follies  of  my  heedless  youth. 
O,  blest  and  hallowed  day !  with  cincture  bound. 
My  shaven  head  the  ^^rey  hood  veiling  round, 
St.  Francis,  under  thine  auspicious  name, 
I  will  presaribe  unto  this  fleshly  fiame 
A  life  aetherial,  that  shall  upward  rise, 
My  heavenward  soal  commercing  with  the  akiet. 
This  is  my  goal— to  this  my  actions  tend — 
My  rasting-plaoe— original  and  end." 

To  this  explanation  of  his  friend's  object, 
the  poet  thus  replies 

» If  *tit  thine  aim  to  reach  the  goal  of  lift 
Thro*  virtue's  path,  and,  leanng  chikUah  ilrife» 
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To  free  thy  darkened  mind  from  error's  foroe, 
To  trace  the  laws  of  virtue  to  their  source, 
And  raise  to  heavenly  things  thy  purged  sight, 
I  view  thy  noble  purpose  ^nth  delight ; 
But  if  a  shadowy  good  doth  cross  my  way, 
And  lure  thee,  pnantom-like— but  to  betray — 
Oh !  while  'tis  time,  restrain  thy  mad  career, 
And  a  tnie  friend's  yet  timelv  warning  hear ; 
Nor  let  old  error  with  bewilder'd  eye. 
Nor  let  the  blind  and  senseless  rabble's  cry, 
More  move  thee  than  stem  reason's  simple  sway. 
That  points  to  Truth  the  undiscovered  wa^ : — 
But  deem  not,  that  high  heaven  I  dare  defy. 
Or  raise  again  vain  war  against  the  sky. 
For,  from  my  earliest  vonth,  I  have  rever'd 

,  The  priests  and  holy  fathers,  who  appeared, 
By  virtue's  and  religion's  hohr  flame. 
Worthy  a  bright  eternity  of  fame. 
But  seldom  underneath  the  dusky  cowl. 

'  That  shades  the  shaven  head  and  mouKish  scowl, 

,   Inictnre  a  St  Paul :  the  priestly  stole 
On  covers  the  remorseless  tyrant's  soul, 

'   The  glutton's  and  the  adulterer's  grovelUng  lust, 
Like  soulless  brute  each  wallowing  in' the  dust, 
And  the  smooth  hypocrite's  still  smiliAg  brow. 
That  tells  not  of  the  villany  below." 

After  Bome  preliminary  remarks,  the  poet 
goes  on  to  enumerate  the  yarions  classes  of 
men  who  compose  this  respectable  body — 

"  Principio  hue  omnes  tanquam  ad  vivaria  curmnti 
GtneiB  res  nulla  domi  est.  quibns  est  irata  noverca, 
Ctoos  durus  pater,  aut  plagosi  dextra  magistri, 

'  Territat,  aut  legum  timor,  aut  quos  dedita  somno 

,   Excercit  nullis  Lethcsa  ignavia  curis  : 
Deinde  quibus  gelidus  arcum  prascoFdia  sanguis 
Obstitit  ingenio,  auoe  sacro  a  route  Camcenos, 

'   ClQos  Pallas  Phoeoosque  fugat,  quos  sidere  torvo 

A«p{cit  inikusto  volucer  Tegeatieus  orm. 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Adde  his,  quos  febris,  quos  vexat  dira  phrenens,  &c. 

A4jice  proterea  quos  pneceps  alea  nudat, 
ClQos  Venus  enervat,  Ac." 

He  rapidly  sums  up  bis  sketcb  of  the 
order,  as  of  a  set  of  men 

^*Whom  fear,  wrath,  ftenzy,  dulneas,  alotfa,  and 

crime, 
,   Ambition,  ruin,  weariness  of  time, 

Unhappv  love,  home  chang'd  or  hostile  found, 
And  da^k  hypocrisy  together  bound." 

In  allusion  to  tbis  precious  collection, 
be  then  makes  tbe  following  caustic  re- 
marks— 


=  Still  deathfnl  is  the  drug-envemon'd  draiwfat, 
Tho'  goMen  be  the  bowl  from  which  'tis  quaff 'd ; 
The  ass,  in  Tyrian  purple  tho'  array'd. 
Is  as  much  ass,  asasnlike  when  he  biay'd  • 
Still  fierce  will  be  the  lioness— the  fox       ' 
Stin  crafly— and  still  mild  the  mighty  ox— 
The  vulture  still  will  whet  the  thirsty  beak— 
The  twittering  swallow  still  will  chirp  and  squeak : 
Thus  tho'  the  vesture  shine  like  drifted  snow, 
The  heart's  dark  passions  lurk  unchang'd  below. 

;  Nor  when  the  viper  lays  aside  his  skin 
I^ss  balefbl  does  the  venom  work  within. 
The  tiger  frets  against  his  cage's  side 
As  wild  as  when  he  roam'd  in  chainksi  pride: 


Thus  neither  crossing  mountains  nor  the  main,    1 
Nor  flying  human  haunts  and  fbllies  vain. 
Nor  the  black  robe  nor  white,  nor  cowl>clad  head. 
Nor  munchinff  ever  black  and  mouldy  bread. 
Will  lull  the  darkly-working  soul  to  rest. 
And  calm  the  tumults  of  the  troubl'd  breast 
For  always,  in  whatever  spot  you  be. 
Even  to  the  confines  of  thefh^en  sea. 
Or  near  the  sun,  beneath  a  scorching  dime. 
Still,  still  will  fbllow  the  fierce  lust  of  crime* 
Deceit,  and  the  dark-working  of  the  mind, 
Where'er  you  roam  will  not  be  left  behind." 

So,    in     tbe    well-known     passage    of 
Horace: — 

'—quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamusi  patriae  quis  exul 
Se  quoqne  ftigit  1 

And  in  Byron : — 

^  What  exile  fh>m  himself  can  flee  1 

To  zones,  though  more  and  more  remote, 

Still,  still  pursues,  where'er  I  be. 
The  Might  of  life— the  demon  Thought 

Throurii  many  a  clime,  'tis  mine  to  go, 
With  many  a  retro^)ection  curst. 


Years  bave  passed  away  since  tbe  pro- 
ceeding lines  were  penned.  Time  basaone 
bis  work  on  the  writer,  no  less  tban  on  ^e 
ink  of  bis  mannscript.  Tbe  spirit  to  at- 
tempt a  translation  of  tbe  writings  of 
George  Bncbanan,  is  dead  within  ns.  And, 
indeed,  if  we  mistake  not,  tbe  time  for 
reUsbing  those  writings  is  passed  away. 
Bat,  if  the  reader  or  the  e^tor  will  permit 
us,  we  will  add  to  tbis  mde  and  imperfect 
fragment,  some  brief  notices  of  tbe  man  : 
for  after  all,  there  was  that  about  George 
Buchanan  to  separate  him  fVom  tbe  common 
herd  of  mere  pedants — whether  called 
"  scholars"  or  **  men  of  genius" — ^whether 
scribblers  or  babblers  in  their  own  or  other 
people's  tonffues — ^^  a  set  of  mere  pretend- 
ers when  au's  done"— else  small  disturb- 
ance in  his  rest  should  be  have  from  us. 

George  Buchanan  was  bom  in  February, 
1506,  in  the  parish  of  Killeam,  in  tbe  coun- 
ty of  Stirling,  and  apparently  in  a  condition 
of  great  poyerty.  He  is  said  to  baye  been 
sent  in  1520  by  bis  maternal  uncle,  James 
Heriot,  to  tbe  Uniyersity  of  Paris.  The 
death  of  this  undo  two  years  after,  com- 
pelled him,  from  want  of  resources,  to 
return  to  Scotland.  Soon  after  his  return 
to  Scotland,  be  seryed  during  a  short 
campaign  on  tbe  borders  with  the  French 
auxiliaries,  under  tbe  Duke  of  Albany,  then 
regent  of  Scotland.  Tbe  brief  notice  he 
giyes  of  this  in  his  short  biography  of  him- 
self would  seem  to  imply  that  be  consider- 
ed tbis  seryioe  a  useful  part  of  education. 
His  words  are  ^*  $tudio  rd  wdUiarii  cogno^ 
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scendm  in  castra  est  perfectu$.^^  ^' The 
exeroise  which  I  oommenced  first,''  says 
Milton,  ^'  is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon, 
to  guard  and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or 
point ;  this  will  keep  them  healthy,  nimble, 
strong,  and  well  in  breath,  is  also  the  like- 
liest means  to  make  them  grow  large  and 
tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant  and 
fearless  eourage,  which,  being  tempered 
with  seasonable  lectures  and  precepts  to 
ihem  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will 
turn  into  a  native  and  heroic  valor,  and 
make  them  have  the  cowardly  of  doing 
wrong."  Milton  wrote  these  words  about 
the  year  1650,  a  time  when  recent  events 
had  given  him  good  cause  to  appreciate  the 
effect  of  such  a  character  upon  a  nation's 
welfare,  and  to  comprehend  the  distinction 
between  the  logic  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the 
logic  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of 


■hrandSi 


Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands, 
And  woonds  by  GkUileans  given. 

Even  in  these  degenerate  days,  who  is 
there  (not  being  a  pedant),  who  has  passed 
through  the  same  '^  seat  of  learning"  Where 
Oliver  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  broad 
sword  exercise,  (which  he  afterwards  turn- 
ed to  such  account) ,  by  playing  at  quarter- 
staff^  who  does  not  ascribe  any  good  he  may 
have  gotten  there,  auite  as  mudi  to  the 
boating,  swimming,  leaping,  oadgel-play, 
joined  to  the  frank,  open,  manly^  honor- 
able character  which  still  strongly  and  em- 
phatically marks  the  better  part  of  the 
youth  of  England,  as  to  the  'doses,  or  (to 
use  Dr.  Johnson's  term)  bellyfuls,  if  you 
will,  of  Greek  and  Mathematics.  To  re- 
'  turn  to  Buchanan.  This  solitary  campaiga 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  a  very  inglo- 
rious one ;  and  the  hardships  be  had  un- 
derffone,  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of 
health,  that  during  the  rest  of  the  winter 
he  was  confined  to  bed. 

After  taking  the  degree  of  badielbr  of 
arts  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
Buchanan  returned  to  France,  and  became 
a  student  in  the  Scottish  College  of  Paris. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  he  was  appointed 
a  professor  of  the  coll^^  of  St.  Barbe, 
where  he  taught  grammar  for  about  three 
years.  While  here,  he  became  tutor  to 
Gilbert  Kennedy,  Earl  of  Casilis,  who  was 
rending  near  the  college  of  St.  Barbe. 
After  living  with  his  pupil  for  ive  yearn, 
they  both  returned  to  Scotland. 

'^  WhUe  he  was  residing  at  the  Earl's 
in  the  countfy,"  says  his  biogr^hw, 


Dr.  Irving,  ^^  he  composed  a  little  poem 
which  rendered  him  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  ecclesiastics,  an  order  of  men  whom 
it  is  generally  hasardous  to  provoke.  In 
this  poem,  which  bears  the  title  of  Somniumj 
and  IS  a  happy  imitation  of  Dunbar,  he  ex- 

Sresses  his  own  abhorrence  of  a  monastic 
fe,  and  stigmatises  the  impudence  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  Franciscan  friars.  The 
holy  Withers,  when  they  became  acquainted 
with  this  specimen  of  his  sarcastic  wit, 
speedily  forgot  their  professions  of  meek- 
ness, and  resolved  to  convince  him  of  his 
heterodox  presumption  in  disparaging  the 
sacred  institution  of  the  church.  It  has 
repeatedly  been  alleged  that  Buchanan  had 
himself  belonged  to  a  religious  order  which 
he  has  so  frequently  exposed  with  the  most 
admirable  powers  of  ridicule;  but  this 
seems  to  have  been  a  tale  fabricated  by  the 
impotent  malice  of  his  theological  enemies. 
That  he  had  actually  assumed  the  cowl, 
has  never  been  affirmed  by  any  early  writer 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  lus  history :  it 
is  not,  however,  improbable,  that  during 
the  convenient  season  of  his  vouthful  mis- 
fortunes, the  friars  were  anxious  to  allure 
so  promising  a  novice ;  and  this  suggestion 
is*  even  countenanced  by  a  passage  in  one 
of  his  poetical  productions. 

Buonanan  had  determined  to  resume  his 
former  occupation  in  France ;  but  ^  King 
James  V.  retained  him  in  Scotland  in  the 
employment  of  tutor  to  one  of  his  natural 
sons,  and  also,  as  before  stated,  induced 
him  to  write  his  satire  called  Framei9ca$iM$  ; 
but  his  Majesty  appears  to  have  been 
wanting  either  in  the  will  or  the  power  to 
afford  the  poet  efficient  protection  against 
the  vengeance  of  the  powerful  and  vindio-^ 
tive  order  of  men  whom  he  had  attacked. 
Flying  from  their  vengeance,  he  went  to 
England,  and  thence  to  France ;  and  hav- 
ing been  invited  to  Bordeaux  by  Andrew 
Govea,  a  Portuguese,  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated principal  to  the  College  of  Guienne, 
lately  founded  in  that  city,  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  professors.  During  the  three 
years  of  his  residence  at  Bordeaux,  he  wrote 
four  tragedies,  together  with  various  other 
poems  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  Of  the 
tragedies,  two  were  translations  from  the 
Greek  (the  Medea  and  Alcestis  of  Euripi- 
des ;)  two  were  on  scriptural  subjects  (Bap* 
Hstes  and  Jephthes)^  but  on  the  Greek 
model.  Buchanan's  tragedies  are  not  con- 
sidered among  the  most  perfect  of  his  com- 
positions. We  have  no  intention  hwe  to 
enter  upon  a  criticism  of  them.    It  may  be 
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sufficient  to  mentioB,  as  a  proof  how  little 
be  preserved  the  keeping  of  his  picture, 
that  he  frequently  alludes  to  the  classical 
mythology,  and  to  things  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  unacquainted.  To  some  of 
the  characters  in  Jephthea  he  gives  Greek 
names,  and  the  chorus  speaks  of  the  wealth 
of  Croesus,  who  was  not  bom  until  about 
mx  hundred  years  after  Jephtha.  At  the 
same  time  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  the 
language  of  his  translation  of  the  Medea 
appeared  to  his  learned  contemporaries  so 
thoroughly  classical,  that  he  was  suspected 
by  some  of  having  published  in  his  own 
name,  a  genuine  relique  of  antiquity.* 
This  we  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  highest 
testimonies  that  could  be  adduced  of  the 
classical  purity  of  Buchanan's  Latin  style 
— ^higher  than  any  evidence  founded  merely 
on  the  authority  of  any  modem  sdiolar.  In 
the  tragedies  of  Buchanan,  represented  in 
the  college  of  Guienne,  the  celebrated  Mi* 
chael  de  Montague  was  a  firequent  per- 
former. And  Buchanan  appears  at  one 
time  to  have  formed  a  project  of  composins 
a  work  on  education,  in  which  he  intended 
to  exhibit  as  a  model,  the  early  discipline 
of  his  pupil  Montague*  a  very  remarkable 
one  (his  father  gave  him  an  old  German 
professor  in  place  of  a  nurse,  that  he  might 
iMm  Latin  as  his  mother  tongue — and  he 
did  it).  We  certainly  have  great  doubts  as 
to  the  excellence  of  George's  scheme  of 
education,  nor  do  we  think  the  world  has 
suffered  much  by  the  loss  of  it. 

In  the  Baptutesj  Buchanan  attacks 
priestcraft  as  keenly  as  in  the  FrancUcanus^ 
as  the  following  terse  and  vigorous  lines 
will  amply  testir^ : — 

Nostriqae  csetus  vitiom  id  est  vel  maximum, 
Gtoi  saDctttadsplebem  imagine  fallimos  : 
PnBcepta  tuto  liceai  at  roemere  Dei ; 
Contra  inadtuta  nostra  si  qnid  audeas, 
Conamur  auro  evertere  adVersarios, 
Tollere  veneno,  subditisque  testibus 
Opprimere :  falsis  re^as  nimoribos 
Implemns  aures :  qmcquid  aniwuiTn  offimderit, 
Rumore  fidso  oldscimar,  et  incendimus 
Animum  farore  turbidtun,  et  calonmiis 
Armamos  irae  aaevientis  impetmn. 

One  of  Milton's  biographers  has  ascribed 
to  Milton,  but  without  foundation,  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  BaptUtes,  This  was 
Mr.  Peck,  (New  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Poetical  Works  of  Mr.  John  Milton.  Lon. 
1740  4to),  who  first  indeed  declared  that 
ikte  translation  of  the  Baptistes  under  this 

tUtdm,  p  116,  died  by  Dr.  Irving,  p.  38, 1st  ed. 


title  ' 'Tyrannical  Government  Anatomized; 
or,  a  discourse  concerning  evil  councillors ; 
being  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  the  Bap* 
tist,"  was  an  original  work  of  JUr.  Milton's ; 
announcing  it  in  the  following  terms :  '^  His 
Baptistes  is  the  sixth  of  Mr.  John  Milton's 
nine  most  celebrated  English  poems  ;  and 
one  of  the  hitherto  unknown  pieces  of  his*, 
whereof  I  am  now  to  give  an  account." 

Even  at  Bordeaux  Buchanan  was  not 
altogether  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  Car- 
dinid  Beaton  and  the  Grey  friars ;  the  Car- 
dinal having  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  requesting  him  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  heretical  poet ;  but, 
luckily  for  Buchanan,  the  letter  was  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  some  person  interest- 
ed in  his  welfare,  and  he  was  sufbred  to 
remain  unmolested. 

After  three  years'  residence  at  Bordeaux, 
Budianan  removed  to  Paris.  In  1544  he 
was  officiating  as  a  regent  in  the  college  of 
Cardinal  le  Moine  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
held  the  same  office  till  1547,  when  he  ac- 
companied Andrew  Govea  to  Portugal,  who 
had  been  invited  by  the  King  of  Portugal 
to  beoome  principal  of  the  lately  founded 
university  of  Coimbra.  Upon  the  death 
of  Govea  in  1548,  Buchanan  found  his  situ- 
ation in  Portugal  extremely  disagreeable, 
in  consequence  of  the  persecution  he  suffer* 
ed  from  the  bigotry  of  the  Portuguese.  In 
a  poem  entitled  Desiderium  LutetuBy  he  ex- 
presses his  anxious  desire  to  leave  what  he 
m  another  poem  (Advendu$  in  Galliam) 
characterises  as 

Jejuna  miserce  tesqua  Lusitaniae, 
Glebasque  tantum  fertiles  penuris. 

and  to  return  to  Paris,  (whidi  he  represents 
under  the  allegorical  name  of  Amaryllis)^ 
in  the  following  beautiful  lines : — 

O  fonncna  Amarylli,  tua  jam  septima  bruma 
Me  procul  aspecta,  jam  septiraa  detinet  oestas: 
Sed  neqae  septima  bnuna  niFidibns  horrida  nimbis, 
Septima  nee  rapidis  candens  fervoribns  oestas 
Eztinzit  vigiles  nostro  sub  pectore  curas. 
Tu  mihi  mane  novo  carmen,  dum  roscida  tondet 
Arva  pecns,  medio  tu  carmen  solis  in  gbsIu, 
Et  com  jam  longas  prcBceps  nox  porrigit  umbras ; 
Nee  mibi  quo  tenebns  condit  nox  omnia,  vuhos 
Est  potis  occultare  tuos :  te  nocte  sub  atra 
Alloauor,  amplector,  falsftque  in  imagine  somni 
Gauoia  sollicitam  palpant  evanida  mentem, 
At  cum  somnus  abit,  Ac 

Buchanan  returned  to  France  about  the 
beginning  of  1553.  In  1555,  the  celebrated 
Marshal  Cotme  de  Brissao  appointed  him 
tutor  of  his  son,  Timolesse  de  Coss^.     At 
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that  time  the  Marshal  de  Brissac  watt  gover- 
nor of  the  French  dominions  in  Italy, 
whither  Buchanan  accompanied  his  pupU. 
After  remaining  five  years  in  this  family, 
we  find  Buchanan  in  1562  at  the  Scottbh 
court,  officiating  as  classical  tutor  to  the 
Queen,  then  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age. 
Every  afternoon  she  read  with  Buchanan  a 
portion  of  Livy.  Queen  Mary,  it  seems, 
was  a  learned  woman.  Poor  Woman  !  (like 
many  a  man  who  could  be  named),  more 
learned  than  wise !  Fancy  George,  with 
his  stiff  pedant  visage  and  ungainly  peda- 
gogue demeanor,  seated  beside  the  beautiful, 
graceful  young  Queen.  We  should  recom- 
mend the  subject  as  a  good  one  to  a  clever 
artist  fond  of  strong  contrasts.  There  was 
certainly  little  danger  to  George  of  Rixsio's 
fate.  The  fiddler  beat  the  ^'  sdioUemas- 
ter"*  all  to  nothing.  Dr.  Irving  contends 
that  Buchanan's  manners  must  have  been 
courteous  and  polished.  We  own  we  can- 
not assent  to  tiliis  opinion.  The  general 
manners  of  the  age  were  not  very  refined. 
But  we  think  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
George  Buchanan's  manners  were  coarse 
even  for  his  age .  The  answer,  energetic  but 
coarse,  which  he  is  reported  to  have  made 
to  the  Countess  of  Mar,  when  she  demanded 
how  he  had  presumed  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
^^  the  Lord's  anointed,"  is  quite  characteris- 
tic of  the  man.  Dr.  Irving  abo  defends 
Buchanan  from  a  more  serious  imputation 
to  which  some  of  his  writings  have  given 
rise ;  and  instances  poets,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  who  protested  with  solemnity  that, 
though  their  verses  were  loose,  their  con- 
duct was  correct.  The  excuse  appears  to 
us  a  lame  one.  And  this  instance  only  con- 
firms our  dislike  to  celibate  schoolmasters. 
Buchanan's  epigrams  have  been  much  and 

C\lj  admired.     The  one  In  Zaihtm  has 
n  frequently  translated — 

Fmatra  tgo  (e  laudo,  frastra  me,  Zoile  ksdis : 
Nemo  mihi  credit,  Zoile,  nemotibl 

Menage,  who  has  written  one  in  the  venr 
same  terms,  affirms  that  Buchanan,  as  well 
as  himself,  was  indebted  to  the  prose  of 
Libanius. 

OS  y^  if^Ut  *^  *•«(  wlrrtt  ivwn  Xiytt* 

As  Commendator  of  the  Priory  of  St. 

«  "There  is  with  the  Oneene  one  called  Mr. 
Georee  Bowhanan,  a  SooCtishe  man,  verie  weiU 
lemed,  that  was  schollemaster  unto  Mens,  de  Bri- 

^K^S^Ji^'  J^^JS^y  ^^^  honeat.''— iZtfikWIpl  to 
CteU,  Edln.  Jan.  30lh,  1561 ." 


Andrews,  the  Earl  of  Murray  had  the  right 
of  nominating  the  Principal  of  St.  Leonard's 
College,  and  about  1566  he  appointed  Bu- 
chanan to  that  office.  Buchanan  sat  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
National  Church,  convened  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1563,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  re- 
vising "The  Book  of  Discipline."  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Assembly  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  June,  1567, 
and  on  that  occasion,  though  a  layman,  he 
was  chosen  moderator. 

The  conduct  of  Queen  Mary  had  excited 
against  her  the  just  indignation  of  a  large 
portion  of  her  subjects ;  and  Buchanan, 
who  had  formerly  praised  her  immoderately, 
now  attacked  her  in  terms  equally  unmea- 
sured, heaping  upon  her  all  the  stores  of  in- 
vective which  his  copious  vocabulary  afford- 
ed. We  are  no  admirers  of  that  weak  and 
flagitious  woman ;  but  Buchanan  had  been 
treated  by  her  with  courtesy  and  kindness 
— ^had  even  received  very  considerable  bene- 
fits at  her  hands ;  and  assuming  that  his 
former  praises  were  sincerely  bestowed,  be- 
cause he  believed  them  merited,  when  the 
object  of  those  praises  had  put  on  a  charac- 
ter the  reverse  of  that  for  which  they  were 
intended,  though  neither  his  defence  nor  even 
his  approbation  of  her  new  character  would 
by  any  reasonable  person  have  been  re- 
quired ;  yet  the  exposure,  the  reprobation, 
and  punishment  of  her  faults,  her  follies, 
and  her  crimes,  would  have  come  more  be- 
comingly from  another  hand  than  his. 

In  1570  Buchanan  was  appointed  one  of 
the  preceptors  of  the  young  King,  then  only 
four  years  of  age.  Various  anecdotes  are 
told  of  Buchanan's  severity  ;  and  the  im- 
pression he  left  on  the  mind  of  his  pupil 
appears  to  have  been  anything  but  an  agree- 
able one.  Francis  Osborne  ^Advice  to  a 
Son,  p.  19)  relates  that  King  James  used 
to  say  of  a  person  in  high  place  about  him, 
that  he  ever  trembled  at  nis  i^proaoh,  it 
minded  him  so  of  his  pedagogue.  There  is 
no  saying  how  far  the  severity  of  the  peda- 
gogue, taken  along  with  other  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  his  birth,  may  have  tend- 
ed to  produce  that  extreme  timidity  of 
character  which  marked  the  royal  pedant 
through  life.  All  the  tutor's  pains,  though 
they  may  have  forced  into  him  some  ^^glano- 
ii^  and  nibblings  of  knowledge,"  did  not, 
however,  succeed  in  imparting  anv  love  for 
his  principles  of  government.  King  Jamea 
regarded  his  History  of  Scotland  as  an  in^- 
moufl  invective ;  and  admonished  his  heir- 
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apparent  to  punish  snch  of  fdture  subjects 
as  should  be  guilty  of  retaining  it  in  their 
custody.  It  may  be  said  that  it  would 
have  been  no  easy  matter  to  have  made  a 
hero,  or  even  an  average  king,  out  of  such 
materials  as  were  to  be  found  m  the  charac- 
ter of  James,  from  whatever  parentage  in- 
herited. Still  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Buchanan  must  have  committed  some  griev- 
ous faults  in  his  education ;  for  he  evidently 
liad  it  in  his  power  to  produce  same  impres- 
sion— and  the  impression  he  made  was  en- 
tirely of  the  genua  pedant.  Homer  tells 
us  that  the  precept  which  Peleus  impressed 
particularly  upon  his  son  Achilles 


And  the  sorts  of  excellence  which  he  sought 
after  were  such  as  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  ids  tutors, 
his  father  Peleus,  and  the  centaur  Chiron. 
James,  too,  had  some  vague  glimmering  of 
an  idea  of  ezcellinff— 'but  of  excelling  in 
what  ?  in  writing  bad  prose  and  worse  verse 
—for  we  have  carefully  read  some  of  his 
works,  and  we  cannot  agree  with  his  panegy- 
rists that  they  exhibit  any  degree  of  excel- 
lence, except  perhaps  Ihat  of  producing  a 
laugh  by  their  transcendent  absurdity.  As 
to  the  "  purity  of  style"  which  some  have 
found  in  them,  we  can  only  say  that  to  us 
the  style  or  language  appear  on  a  level  with 
the  logic,  which  is  of  the  most  despicable 
description.  In  short,  James's  idea  of  his 
vocation 


"  To  stick  the  doctor's  chair  into  the  throne, 
Qive  law  to  words,  or  war  with  words  alone, 
Senates  and  courts  with  Greek  and  Latin  nile, 
And  turn  the  council  to  a  grammar  school." 

And  a  very  poor  mmmar  school  it  would 
have  been  of  which  he  was  master.  Not 
forgetting  also 

"  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong." 

About  the  same  time  that  he  was  nomi- 
nated preceptor  to  the  kin^,  Buchanan  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  director  of  the 
Chancery,  which  he  held  but  a  short  time. 
Soon  after,  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal  was  conferred  on  him.  This  office, 
which  he  held  for  several  years,  entitled  him 
to  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

In  his  dialogue,  ^^De  Jure  Regni  apud 
Sootoe,"  with  a  dedication  to  Kii^  James, 
dated  at  Stirling,  Jan.  10, 1579(in  which  de- 
dication he  certainly  administers  a  dose  of 
something  very  like  flattery  to  the  jousg 


King,  when  he  tells  him  that  '^  he  perceives 
that  by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct  he  abhors 
flattery,  the  nurse  of  tyranny"),  Buchanan 
maintains  that  all  power  is  derived  from  the 
people ;  that  it  is  more  save  to  entrust  our 
liberties  to  the  definite  protection  of  the 
laws,  than  to  the  precarious  discretion  of 
the  King ;  that  the  King  is  bound  by  those 
conditions  under  which  the  supreme  power 
was  originally  oommitted  to  his  hand ;  that 
it  is  lawful  to  resist  and  even  to  punish  ty- 
rants. During  the  minority  of  King  James, 
several  coins  were  struck  with  a  naked  sword 
on  one  side,  supporting  a  crown  on  its 
point,  and  surrounaed  with  this  legend.  Pro. 
me.  ft.  mereor.  tn.  me:  furnished,  it  may  be 
inferred,  by  Buchanan. 

In  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  Buchanan 
composed  a  brief  sketch  of  ms  own  life. 
His  last  production  was  his  hbtory  of  Scot* 
land ;  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  which 
we  cannot  now  enter ;  but  we  refer  the  read* 
ers  to  Dr.  Irving's  judicious  remarks  on  it. 

Shortlv  before  Buchanan's  death,  some 
of  his  friends  having  eone  to  the  printing- 
office  to  look  at  his  history,  found  the  im- 
pression had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  pass- 
affc  relative  to  the  interment  of  David  Riz* 
uo;  and  being  alarmed  at  the  boldness 
with  which  the  historian  had  there  express* 
ed  himself,  they  returned  to  Buchanan's 
house,  whom  they  found  in  bed,  and  stated 
to  him  their  apprehensions  respecting  the 
consequences.  ^'Tell  me,  man,"  said 
Buchanan,  "if  I  have  told  the  truth  ?»»  "Yes^ 
Sir,"  replied  his  cousin,  "I  think  so." 
'^  Then,''  rejoined  the  dyinff  hbtorian,  ^^  I 
will  abide  his  feud,  and  all  his  kin's.  Pray 
to  Ood  for  me,  and  let  him  direct  all." 
Buchanan  expired  a  little  after  five  in  the 
morning  on  Friday  the  20th  September, 
1582,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Grey-friars ; 
and,  says  Dr.  Irving,  "  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try never  afforded  his  grave  the  common 
tribute  of  a  monumental  stone." 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Buchanan  that  his 
country's  language  was  so  rude  and  un- 
formed at  the  time  he  wrote,  for  no  writer^ 
we  apprehend,  can  hope  to  live,  who  writes 
in  anv  other  but  his  own  "  land's  language. " 
But  Buchanan,  if  for  nothing  else,  cannot 
fail  to  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance  as  a 
man  who  bearded  kings  when  it  was  some- 
thing to  beard  them ;  and  who,  though  but 
a  poor  scholar,  idien  a  scholar  was  little 
more  than  a  despised  menial,  spoke  deflance 
with  his  dying  breath  against  the  whole 
race  of  the  Stuart 
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BANCROFT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  HUtory  of  the   Utnted  States^  fnm  the  Discovery  of  the  American  Caniinent.     By 
George  Bancroft.     Ninth  Edition.     8vo.     Boston:  1841. 

2.  History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United  States.    By  George  Bancropt.     Ninth 
Edition.     3  vols.     8yo.     Boston:  1841. 


The  double  title-page,  as  above  given,  sug- 
gests an  explanation  of  the  general  scheme 
of  Mr.  Bancroft's  History.  '*  I  have,'*  he 
says,  *'  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  from  the  Dis- 
covery of  the-  American  Continent  to  the 
present  time.''  Bat  the  three  volumes 
published  together  in  1841,  form  one  com- 
plete work  ;  and  are  what  the  second  title- 
page  imports — a  History  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion by  England  of  the  countries  now 
constituting  Uie  United  States  of  America. 
In  a  notice  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume, 
Mr:  Bancroft  informs  us,  ^*  That  this  vol- 
ume completes  the  History  of  the  Coloni- 
sation of  the  United  States.  In  the 
arrangement  of  mv  subject,  the  great 
drama  of  their  inoependenoe  opens  with 
the  attempts  of  France  and  England  to 
carry  the  peace  of  Aiz  la  Chapelle  into 
effect.  ShouM  Ae  propriety  of  the  point 
of  time  selected  for  the  division  be  ques- 
tioned, I  will  ask  for  the  present  a  suspen- 
sion of  judgment." 

At  this  period,  the-  thirteen  colonies 
which  afterwards  declared  and  achieved 
their  independence,  were  all  firmlv  estab- 
lished. The  forms  of  their  colonial  gov- 
ernments were  determined,  and  the  great 
difficulties  which  have  ahrays  attended  the 
first  attempts  to  plant  a  colony  had  been 
happily  overoome.  .  The  dominion  of  the 
metropolis  appeared  to  be  paramount  and 
secure — and  all  struggles  against  her  au- 
thority to  have  endecl  in  a  complete  sub- 
mission to  her  will.  The  colonial  system 
was  elaborately  ormiised,  and  apparently 
securely  established 

From  this  time-  a  new  order  of  things 
was  to  beffin.  A  neat  nation  had,  in  fa«t, 
been  cre^ed  by  the  labors  of  a  century. 
The  interference  of  that  country,  from 
which  for  the  most  part  this  new  people 
had  issued,  now  became  irinome.  All  the 
dangers  of  colonization  being  overoome, 
the  scattered  offsets  from  their  great  parent 
stem  began  to  regard  themselves  as  one 
people,  hiiving  common  interests,  and  com- 
mon enemies ;  and  among  tiie  chief  of  these 
Ust,  to  consider  thst  dbtant  and  hai^ty 


metropolis  whence  they  derived  their  being, 
their  language,  and  their  institutions.  The 
results  from  this  altered  condition  of  their 
existence,  form  the  subject  of  the  second, 
and  yet  unfinished  portion  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's History :  and  he  says — ^*  If  my  labors 
thus  far  are  accepted  by  my  country,  no 
higher  reward  can  be  hopea  for,  than  to 
hear,  from  tfie  favoring  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  summons  to  go  forward,  and  write 
the  history  of  the  American  Revolution 
achieved  by  our  fathers,  not  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity  duly,  but  for  the  world.'* 
Important  as  thai  revolution  must  ever 
be  considered,  and  exoiling  though  it  must 
naturally  ie  to  am  American,  still,  the 
early  struggles  of  the  ooloaios  for  their  very 
existence,  n  to  the  general  reader  the  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  portion  of  their 
history.  The  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
by  the  Spaniards,  have  indeed  a  species  of 
marvel  and  romance  attending  uiem,  to 
which  the  progress  of  the  Engliui  upon  the 
more  nortnem  portions  of  the  continent 
offers  nothing  similar ;  nevertheless,  a  far 
more  sustained  and  a  wider  interest  belongs 
to  the -early  fortunes  of  our  countrymen  u 
those  inhospitable  regions.  A  blaie  of  re- 
nown surrounded  Cortes,  and  his  Inferior 
ootemporary  and  countryman  Piiarro. 
Enormous  wealth  at  once  fiowed  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Spanish  monardi ;  a  vast  and 
fertile  territory  was  quickly  added  to  hia 
dominions ;.  and  Spaniards,  with  their  lan- 
guid and  their  religion,  peon  led  the  wide 
r^ons  whieh  extend  f^m  California  al- 
most to  the  southernmost  point  of  South 
America.  But  a  dark  night  succeeded  this 
dasslii^  dawm  Polititml  and  reli^oua 
despotism  settled  down  upcm  the  land^ 
rendering  the  people  unfit  to  eovem  them- 
selves, and  incapable  of  a  steMiy  obedience 
to  anv  one  else.  The  great  power  of  Spain, 
and  the  great  interest  felt  m  the  colonies, 
both  by  her  Kings  and  by  the  Nation  at 
large,  gave  an  extraordinary  impetus  to  the 
peopling  of  their  newpossessions  m  America. 
Cities  arose,  magnificent,  rich,  and  for  a 
time  thronging  with  inhabitants,  and  busr 
with  trade.    Splendor   and   wealdi   ana 
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power  attended  the  fbitonate  posseflson  of 
lands  teeming  with  all  the  products  of  an 
exaoisite  climate.  ConTenta,  diorchea, 
and  palaces  were  boilty  whidi  vied  with,  if 
thej  did  not  surpass,  those  of  Spain  her- 
self. And  it  seemed  as  if  the  Spanish 
dominion  would  soon  extend  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  North  Pole,  and  give  her  an 
overwhelming  preponderance  not  only  in 
America,  but  the  world.  But  this  brilUant 
and  showy  eystem  contained  within  itself  a 
&tal  taint, — a  certain  cause  of  early  and  of 
rapid  decline.  This  deadly  disease  lurked 
in  the  institutions  which  Spain  established 
in  her  colonial  dominions :  it  not  only  de- 
stroyed her  colonial  greatness,  but  sapped 
the  foundations  of  h^  European  powor; 
and  reduced  her,  firom  the  towering  su- 
premacy which  onoe  threatened  the  whole 
of  Europe  as  well  as  America,  to  thai  ab- 
ject and  powerleas  condition  whioh  she 
now  exhibits. 

The  pn^ress  of  the  English  colonies  af- 
fords a  striking  contrast  to  all  this  sudden 
splendor  and  rapid  decay.  Tlwir  early 
stru^es,  and  petty  wars,  were  not  for  ex- 
tensive power  and  almost  countless  wealth. 
They  landed  on  a  dreary  shore,  to  brave  the 
rigors  of  a  most  inhospitable  climate,  to  com- 
bat savages  as  fierce  as  the  clime,  and  more 
numerous  than  the  intruders ;  to  wring  from 
a  niggard  soil  a  scanty  existence,  and  to  win 
a  narrow  footing  for  their  humble  homes, 
not  only  without  the  aid,  but  almost  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  wishes,  of  the 
ffovemment  of  their  native  country.  But 
thcso  hardy  and  daring  colonists  broucht 
with  them  that  which  was  of  greater  value 
than  the  almost  fabulous  wealth  of  Mexico 
and  Peru — the  habit  of  self-government,  and 
submissive  obedience  to  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Law ;— attesting,  with  more  authority 
than  the  most  labcnrious  antiquarian  argu- 
mentS|  the  andent  date  of  liberal  institutions 
in  the  land  that  save  them  birth.  Happily 
for  America,  the  Kincs  of  England,  and  the 
ffovemment  took  lit^  interest  in  the  early 
fortunes  of  the  colonies,  aad  therefore  did 
not,  at  the  outset,  intedhre  with  the  settle- 
ments formed  by  our  countrymen.  The 
reifning  fedings  in  England,  however,  natv- 
laUgr  put  their  stamp  and  impress  on  the 
institutions  iriiidi  were  formed.  The  char- 
aeter  of  Ri^Hshmen  determined  the  nature 
of  Uie  law  and  government  established,  and 
their  self-relying  and  undaunted  spirit  was 
Btronglv  manifest  in  every  colony  whioh  they 
planted  in  America. 

The  great  renown  of  Cokmlms  (a  tmowB 


indeed  richly  deserved)  has  obscured  the 
history  of  the  first  discoveries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent;  and  the  romantic  exploits 
of  the  Spanish  captains  have  so  occupied 
the  attention  of  mankind,  that  the  equally 
daring,  though  not  equally  successful  dcecls 
of  the  English  adventurers  are  compara- 
tively unknown.  England,  nevertheless, 
which  has  given  a  people  to  the  northern 
continent  of  America,  and  spread  her  lan- 
guage over  it,  sent  forth  Cabot,  who  was  its 
first  discoverer.  ^^  In  the  new  career  of 
western  adventure,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft, 
*^  the  American  continent  was  first  discover- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  English,  and 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  by  a  native 
of  Ehigland.  In  the  history  of  maritime 
enterprise  in  the  New  World,  the  achieve- 
ments of  John  and  Sabastian  Cabot  are,  in 
boldness,  success,  and  results,  second  only 
to  those  of  Columbus.'*— (p.  ?.)••• 
<'  Tet  the  Cabots  derived  little  benefit  from 
the  expedition  which  their  genivs  had  sug- 
gested, and  of  which  tbey  alone  defray^ 
the  expimse.  Posterity  hardly  remembered, 
that  they  had  reached  the  American  conti- 
nent nearly  fourteen  months  before  Colum- 
bus, on  his  third  voyage,  came  in  sight  of 
the  main  land;  and  almost  two  years  before 
Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed  west  of  the  Cana«> 
ries.  But  E^land  acquired,  through  their 
energy,  such  a  right  to  North  America  as 
this  indin>utable  priority  could  confer. 
HeniT  VIl.  and  his  successors  recognised 
the  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  only  so 
far  as  they  actually  occupied  the  territories 
to  whioh  they  laid  pretension;  and  at  a 
later  day,  the  Englisn  parliament  and  the 
Ehiglish  courts  derided  a  title,  founded  not 
upon  occupan^,  but  upon  a  grant  from  the 
Roman  Pontiff '*— (Vol.  i.  p.  10.) 

This  discovery  of  the  continent  of  America 
occurred  in  June,  1497 ;  and  in  the  latitude 
of  fifty-six  domes  north.  In  a  second 
▼<>7*S^  undertiucen  in  the  subsequent  year, 
1498,  John  Cabot  and  his  son,  Sebastian, 
sailed  down  tha  eoast  to  a  latitude  which  by 
Mr.  Bancroft  is  supposed  lo  be  as  low  as 
Albemarle  Sound,  and  coiiesponding  with 
that  of  Gibraltar.  One  peui  porpoee  oi| 
this  vovage  was  to  ascertain  *^  what  manner 
of  landes  those  Indies  were  to  inhabit." — ^A 
cirewnstuice  the  more  remarkable,  as  to 
plant  colonies  was  not  the  ordinary  purpoaa 
of  discovery  in  those  days.  The  fhst  object 
proposed  by  Columbus  was  to  discover  a 
western  route  to  India,  and  for  a  long  period 
every  snbsequent  navigator  strove  to  attain 
it     The  extraordinary  wealth  ol  ^~ 
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and  Fern,  however,  gave  a  new  direction  to 
the  wild  spirit  of  adventure  then  prevalent 
among  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 
Gold  and  silver  were  now  the  things  sought 
by  every  sanguine  adventurer,  and  no  lands 
were  deemed  worthy  of  consideration,  which 
did  not  supply  these  precious  metals.  In 
search  of  them,  one  adventurer  after  another 
roamed  alone  the  coasts,  and  over  the 
immense  territories  of  the  continent,  until 
subjects  of  different  kingdoms  had  wandered 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
and  as  far  westward  as  the  Missouri.  Va- 
rious nations  laid  daim  to  the  same  lands, 
each  supposing,  or  at  least  asserting  itself 
to  be  tne  original  discoverer.  For  many 
years,  the  only  result — the  evil  of  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  time — ^was  an 
inextricable  confusion,  and  complication  of 
rights,  the  fruitful  source  of  disputation  and 
smfe. 

To  France  is  due  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  first  nation  to  form  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  colonization  in  North  Ame- 
rica ;  and  that,  too,  before  the  extravagant 
hopes  respecting  gold  and  silver  had,  by 
constant  disappointment,  been  drivenr  from 
men's  minds.  It  is  a  curious  frict,  suggest- 
ing many  interesting  and  important  sub- 
lects  for  consideration  and  inquiry,  that,  in 
both  hemispheres — in  Hindostan  and  in 
America — France  has  preceded  England 
with  a  great  and  svstematic  scheme  of  ac- 
quiring power  ana  territory,  and  that,  in 
both  cases,  her  superior  political  forethought 
has  been  defeated.  This  restdt,  also,  is 
the  more  extraordina^,  from  the  acknow- 
ledged superiority  of  Frendi  over  English- 
men in  so  dealing  with  the  natives  of  both 
regions,  as  to  make  them  subservient  to  their 
preconcerted  plan  of  aggrandizement.  In 
the  reign  of  Francis  the  First  of  France, 
(1534),  Jacques  Cartier,*  having  discovered 
the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  proposed  a 
plan  for  the  colonization  of  the  Country. 
It  was  supposed  that  a  country  lying  in  the 
latitude  of  the  most  southern  part  of  France, 
would  be  blessed  like  it  witn  a  genial  cli- 
laate ;  and  so  sanguine  were  the  hopes  raised 
by  the  discoveries  of  Cartier,  that  the  King 
issued  a  commission  for  the  formation  of  a 
colony,  and  provided  three  well-fumished 
skips  to  carry  out  the  emigrants— amongst 
whom  were  to  be  found  young  nobles  iriio 

*  A  plan  fijT  colonizing  in  North  America  was. 
indeed,  proposed  so  early  as  1518,  If  De  Lery  and 
8l  Just;  Imt  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  in 

tetherance  of  ii.-<^*  Bonenfes  jBSif.,  Vol  t,  p. 
16— n.6i.) 


volunteered  their  services  to  establish  a  New 
France  in  the  happy  regions  discovered  by 
their  adventurous  countrymen.  In  this 
case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  hopes 
of  the  earliest  settlers  were  cruelly  disap- 
pointed. But  the  plan  of  establishing  a 
a  colony  was  persevered  in  ;  and  many 
years  before  any  attempt  was  made  by  En- 
glishmen to  establish  a  settlement  in  Ame- 
rica, the  permanent  foundations  of  many 
colonies  were  laid  by  France ;  all  of  which 
were  included  under  the  general  name  of 
La  Nouvelle  France,  and  one  large  portion 
of  which  has  since  received  the  name  of 
Canada.  In  remarkable  contrast  to  aU  that 
occurred  in  the  early  settlements  of  the  Ehig- 
lish,  the  monardi,  the  court,  the  nobles, 
and  the  priesthood,  manifested  a  marked 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  who  were  thus 
endeavoring  to  extend  the  dominions  of 
their  ooun^.  We  do  not  bylhb  mean  to 
assert,  that  the  English  government  and 
monarchs  of  those  days  manifested  no  cupi- 
dity for  the  ^Id  and  silver  which  every  part 
of  the  American  continent  was  supposed  to 
contain ;  for,  in  truth,  they  exhibited  no 
small  desire  for  immediate  and  extravagant 

fkin  ;  but  for  all  else  thev  cared  nothing, 
hey  evidently  had  conceived  no  plan  for 
an  extensive  system  of  colonization,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  extend  the  name  and 
language  and  relations  of  the  mother  coun- 
try— ^to  oreate  new  marts  for  her  trade,  and 
an  outlet  for  her  superabundant  population. 
In  the  instance  of  Raleigh  a  sort  of  counte- 
nance was  afforded,  whidi  arose  partly  from 
romance,  and  partly  from  a  hope  of  amass- 
ing great  store  of  gold  and  silver.  But 
the  romance  soon  died  away,  and  theflold 
and  silver  never  were  discovered.  FVem 
the  first,  the  colonies  of  England  have 
strug^ed  into  existence  beset  by  dai^ger 
and  oistress.  They  were  created  by,  and 
in  turn  created,  stout  hands  and  brave 
hearts.  The  early  and  dangerous  efforts  of 
the  colonists  have  left  their  impress  on  the 
character  of  the  people;  and  that  bold, 
adventurous,  yet  wary  spirit,  which  enabled 
them  to  create  an  Elmpure,  has  been  left  as 
a  legacy  to  their  muititudinons  progeay, 
who  seem  indeed  destined  indefinitely  to  ex«* 
tend  it. 

The  colonization  of  the  thirteen  provinces 
which  eventually  became  the  United  States 
of  America,  was  begun,  in  fact,  in  the  year 
1584^  by  Raleiflh  (Virginia  being  the  first 
English  colony)  ;  and  it  may,  as  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  be  deemed  to  have 
bew  ended  by  Oglethorpei  who,  in  the 
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reign  of  George  II.,  and  in  the  year  1732, 
established,  by  power  of  a  charter  from  the 
King,  the  colony  '^  of  Georgia,  and  placed 
it  for  twenty-one  years  nnder  the  guar- 
dianship of  a  corporation  in  trust  for  the 
poor." — (Vol.  iii.,  p.  419.) 

Within  the  period  of  time  which  elapsed 
between  these  two  epochs,  is  comprised  the 
history  of  the  colonization  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  colonies  thus  planted,  two 
stand  out  as  prominent  figures  in  this  im- 
posing picture.  From  the  first  moment  of 
their  existence  to  the  present  time,  these 
two  proyinces  have  exercised  an  extraordi- 
nary and  dissimilar  influence  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  united  colonies ;  and  if 
we  desire  to  understand  the  history  of  this 
people,  we  must  be  thoroughly  oonyersant 
with  the  fortunes  of  Virginia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  New  Elngland  on  the  other. 

Virginia,  originally  a  vast  and  almost 
undefined  territory,  was  at  various  periods 
curtailed  of  its  proportions,  and  came  at 
last  to  signify  the  one,  and,  compared  with 
its  alienated  territory,  the  small  state  or 
province  denominated  Virginia  ;  while  out 
of  the  extensive  tracts  subtracted  from  its 
dominion,  various  other  states  have  been 
successively  established.     These  states  hav- 
ing no  peculiar  bond  of  union,  formed  each 
a  distinct  and  separate  integer  in  the  union 
which  afterwards  took  place.     But  the  for- 
tunes of  New  England  were  entirely  differ- 
ent.    That  name  b  applied  to  provinces 
which,  though  separate  as  colonies,  and  as 
independent  states,  have  still  from  their  in- 
fancy been  united  by  a  union  moral  and  po- 
litical.    The  character  of  the  people  is  the 
same ;  the  circumstances  which  called  them 
separately  into  existence  wore  of  a  nature 
to  make  them  for  many  purposes  a  united 
body ;  and  these  circumstances ,  which  in 
reality  form  the  romance  of  their  history, 
have  given  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  cha- 
racter to  the  people,  and   have   endowed 
them  with  an  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  all  the  8tntcs  with  whom 
they  have  entered  into  confederacy.     To 
the  most  casual  observer,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  leaven  of  the  New  England  states 
has  '^  leavened  the  whole  lump  ;^'  and  out  of 
a  mass  of  very  heteroffeneous  elements  has 
formed  a  singulaiiy  homogenous  people. 
Had  the  fanaticism  of  the  New  Enriand 
Puritans  never  existed,  it  may  safdv  be 
UBseried,  that  the  Ufdied  States  would  not 
have  been  called  into  being. 

Virginia  was  eetablished  by  a  set  of  dar- 
ing, enihuaiastie,  and  even  duvalrona  ad- 
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venturers.  The  character  of  the  peo|de 
was  affected  by  that  of  their  great  leader ; 
and  to  this  hour,  the  spirit  of  Raleigh 
seems  to  hover  over  that  country  to  which 
his  perseverance  and  adventure  flrst  led  the 
way,  and  gave  a  name. 

Maryland,  strange  to  say,  a  Catholic  pro- 
vince, might  be  deemed  the  chosen  birth- 
place of  perfect  religious  tolerance.  The 
kindly  nature  of  Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore), 
"  far  from  guarding  his  territory  against  any 
but  those  of  his  persuasion,  as  he  had  taken 
from  himself  ana  his  successors  all  arbitrary 
power  by  establishing  the  legblative  fran- 
chises of  the  people,  so  he  took  from  them 
the  means  of  being  intolerant  in  religion  by 
securing  to  all  present  and  futiu-e  liege' 
people  of  the  English  king,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sect  or  party,  free  leave  to  transport 
themselves  and  their  families  to  Maryland. 
Christianity  was  by  the  Charter  made  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  no  preference  was  given 
to  any  sect  ;  and  equality  of  religious 
rights,  not  less  than  in  civU  freedom,  was 
insured.' — (Vol.  i.,  p.  243.) 

Massachusetts  in  like  manner  was  the 
offspring  of  religious  enthusiasm  ;  but,  while 
the  Catholic  sought  a  safe  home  for  himself 
in  the  wilderness,  and  gave  shelter  to  all 
others,  of  whatsoever  creed,  who  wished  for 
a  quiet  haven — the  Puritan  fleeing  also 
from  oppression,  withdrew  himself  from  the 
corrupt  communion  of  all  churches  but  his 
own — ^made  his  own  will  the  paramount 
law,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  what  he 
termed  a  "  perfect  republic." 

In  curious  contrast  with  the  institutions 
established  by  the  people  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  Maryland  by  the  kind-hearted  Lord 
Baltimore,  were   those  of  the  succeeding 
colony  of  Carolina.     '^  Massachusetts  and 
Carolina  were  both  colonized,"  says  Mr. 
Bancroft,  "  imder  proprietary  charters,  and 
of  both,  the  charters  were  subverted  ;  but 
while  the  proprietaries  of  the  former  were 
emigrants  themselves,  united  by  the  love  of 
religious  liberty,  the  proprietaries  of  tbs 
latter  were  a  company  of  English  courtiers, 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  a  vast  speou- 
lation  in  lands.     The  government  establish- 
ed in  Massachusetts  was  essentially  popular, 
and  was  the  growth  of  the  soil ;  the  Consti- 
tution of  Carolina  was  invented  in  England. 
Massachusetts  was  originally  colonized  by 
a  feeble  band  of  suffering  yet  resolute  ex- 
iles, and  its  institutions  were  the  natural 
result  of  the  good  sense  and  instinct  for 
liberty  of  an  agricultural  people ;  Carolina 
wms  settled   und^r  .the    auspices  of   the 
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wealthiest  and  most  iofluential  nobility, 
and  its  fundamental  laws  were  framed  with 
forethought  by  the  most  sagacious  politi- 
cian [Shaftesbury] ,  and  the  most  profound 
philosopher  [Locke],  of  England.  The 
King,  through  an  obsequious  judiciary,  an- 
nulled  the  government  of  Massachusetts ; 
the  colonists  repudiated  the  constitutions 
of  Carolina.  The  principles  of  the  former 
possessed  an  inherent  vitality,  which  no- 
thing has  yet  been  able  to  destroy ;  the  frame 
of  the  latter,  as  it  disappeared,  left  no 
trace  of  its  transitory  existence,  except  in 
the  institutions  which  sprung  from  its  de- 
cay."—(Vol.  ii.,  p.  129.) 

Still  further  to  heighten  the  apparent 
discord  among  the  materials,  which  were  in 
after  days  to  unite  into  one  formidable 
people,  the  next  group  of  colonies  were 
originally  settled  by  foreigners.  The  Dutch 
West  India  Company  acquired  possession 
of  an  immense  tract  of  territory  in  the 
centre  of  the  sea-board  of  tbe  continent — 
and  Uie  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  out  of 
which  were  carved  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  New  York,  was  the  o£^ing  of  this 
commercial  corporation.  The  people  of 
Sweden  also  contributed  their  quota  to  this 
heterogeneous  combination. 

^^  The  first  permanent  colonization  of  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  is  due  to  Ozen- 
stiem. 

^^  Yet  more  than  four  years  passed  away 
before  the  design  was  carried  into  effect. 
We  have  seen  Minuits,  the  first  governor  of 
New  Amsterdam,  forfeit  his  place  amidst 
the  strifes  of  faction.  He  now  offered  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  to  the  Swedes,  and 
leaving  Sweden  probably  near  the  close  of 
the  year  1637,  he  sailed  to  the  Bay  of  Dela- 
ware. Two  vessels,  the  Key  of  Calmar 
and  the  Griffin,  forme.d  his  whole  fleet ;  the 
care  of  the  Swedish  government  provided 
the  emigrants  with  a  religious  teacher, 
with  provisions  and  merdiandise  to  traffic 
with  the  natives.  Early  in  the  vear  1638, 
the  little  companv  of  Swedes  ana  Finns  ar- 
rived in  the  Delaware  Bay ;  the  lands  of 
the  soathem  cape,  which  the  emigrants 
from  hyperborean  regions  named  Paradise 
Point,  to  the  falls  in  the  riter  near  Tren- 
toni  were  purchased  of  the  natives;  and 
near  the  mouth  of  Christian  Creek,  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Delaware, 
Christina  Fort,  so  called  from  the  little 
girl  who  was  then  Queen  of  Sweden,  was 
erect  3d.  Delaware  was  colonised." — (Vol. 
U.,p.  287.) 

Next  oame  Penn,  laying  the  foundatioBi 


of  Pennsylvania,  upon    the   quaker  doc- 
trines of  morality  and  religion. 

*•*'  Meantime,  the  news  spread  abroad, 
that  William  Penn  the  quaker  had  opened 
an  asylum  to  the  good  and  the  oppressed 
of  every  nation,  and  humanity  went 
through  £urope,  gathering  the  children  of 
misfortune.  From  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  low  Coun- 
tries, emigrants  crowded  to  the  land  of 
promise.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  it 
was  whispered  that  the  plans  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Oxenstiern  were  consummat- 
ed ;  new  companies  were  formed  under 
better  auspioes  than  those  of  the  Swedes ; 
and  from  the  highlands  above  Worms,  the 
humble  people  who  had  melted  at  the  elo- 
quence of  Penn,  the  quaker,  emissary,  re- 
nounced their  German  homes  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  quaker  King.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  historv  of  the  human  race 
like  the  confidence  which  the  simple  vir- 
tues and  institutieas  of  William  Penn  in- 
spired. The  progress  of  his  province  was 
more  rapid  than  tSe  progress  of  New  Enff- 
knd.  <<In  August,  1683,  Philadelphia 
consisted  of  three  or  four  little  cottages;'' 
the  conies  were  yet  undisturbed  in  their 
hereditary  burrows;  the  deer  fearlessly 
bounded  past  blaied  trees,  unconscious  of 
foreboded  streets ;  the  stranger  that  wan- 
dered from  the  river  banks,  was  lo6t  in  the 
thickets  of  the  interminable  forest ;  and  two 
years  afterwards,  the  place  contained  about 
six  hundred  houses,  and  the  school-master 
and  the  printing-press  had  begun  their 
work.  In  three  years  from  its  foundation, 
Philadelphia  gained  more  than  New  York 
had  done  in  half  a  centunr.  This  was  the 
happiest  season  in  the  public  life  of  Wil- 
liam Penn.  ^'  I  must  without  vanity  say'' 
— such  was  his  honest  ezidtation — ^^  I  have 
led  the  greatest  colony  into  America  that 
ever  any  man  did  upon  a  private  credit, 
and  the  most  prosperous  beginnings  that 
ever  were  in  it,  are  to  be  found  among 
us."— (Vol.  ii.,  p.  394.) 

Pennsylvania  was  the  twelfth  colonv; 
and  when  Oglethorpe,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  next  century,  founded  that  of  Geor- 
gia, the  celebrated  thirteen  provinces, 
which  in  a  few  years  were  to  proclaim 
themselves  independent  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  were  permanently  esta- 
blished. 

To  any  observer  who  oonnden  the  pemi- 
liar  character,  and  apparently  hostile  na- 
ture, of  these  various  oonunvnities,  their 
sobtequeni  dose  uaion  must  be  matter  gf 
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astonishment.  And  we  are  naturally  led 
to  inquire  into  the  remarkable  circumstan- 
ces which  created,  and  maintained  through 
^eat  perils,  their  voluntary  association. 
The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  to 
be  found  in  their  early  history — and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Mr.  Bancroft's  purpose, 
by  a  careful,  accurate,  and  copious  narra- 
tive of  the  strange  fortunes  which  attended 
the  creation  of  these  infant  states,  to  sup- 
ply to  his  country  and  the  world  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  here  proposed.  To 
say  that  he  has  done  this  without  being 
subject  to  the  prepossessions  and  even 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  would  not  be 
the  truth— and  would,  in  fact,  be  hardly  a 
compliment.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  a  sealous 
republican — and  belongs,  moreover,  to  that 
class  of  politicians  who  are  in  America  de- 
nominated the  Democratic  Party.  He  is 
proud  of  his  country,  jealous  of  her  fame 
(too  jealous  sometimes),  and  exulting, 
when  he  contemplates  her  future  destiny. 
He  writes,  therefore,  witE  an  earnest  pur- 
pose and  strong  feelings — but  also  with  a 
kindness  and  generosity,  which  win  favor 
for  the  i^ter,  as  well  as  faith  for  his  His- 
tory. A  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  he  has 
produced  a  work  which  may  be  taken  as  an 
accurate,  and  it  is  certainly  a  pleasing,  ex- 
hibition of  the  tone  of  feeling  now  preva- 
lent among  the  leading  minds  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  fierce  old  Puritan  spirit  has 
there  been  refined'  and  sublimated'  by  the 
principles  to  which,  while  resisting  the 
mother  country,  Uke  people  of  New  Eng- 
land were  obliged  to  appeal.  Single-hand- 
ed, they  had  no  chance  of  success  in  a 
stru^le  with  England.  But  before  they 
could  hope  to  form  alliance  with,  and  re- 
ceive aid  ^om  any  of  their  colonial  bre- 
thren, it  was  necessary  for  them  to  cast  off 
the  intolerance  and  biffotry  which  their  an- 
cestors had  brougftt  with  tbem  from  their 
narive  land.  C^amity,  too,  and  dknger, 
and  all  the  many  severe  trials  whioh  at- 
tended the  early  settlement  of  their  barren 
country,  tended  mudi  to  soften  the  asperity 
of  the  Puritan's  character..  Wise  and  ge- 
nerous principles  of  civil  and  religions  liber- 
ty, by  degrees  subverted  tbe  stem  dogmas 
of  the  ancient  faith.  Unrestrained  discus- 
sion led  to  the  dissemination  of  doctrines 
of  the  most  extended  benevolence ;  till  at 
length  the  prevalent  tone — that  wUch  may 
indeed  be  considered  the  fashion  of  New 
England,  and  of  its  literature — is  one  of 
ffentleness  and  peace,  and  brotherly  love. 
In  their  Law,  this  kin^  spirit  is  erinced, 


by  enactments  founded  on  the  widest  and 
most  confiding  principles  of  tolerance  and 
liberality.  But  in  their  Literature,  still  in 
its  infancy,  it  manifests  itself  in  a  species 
of  exaggerated  sentimentality,  which  im- 
parts an  air  of  weakness  and  almost  effe- 
minacy to  most  of  the  productions  even  of 
those  who  are  deservedly  honored  as  their 
chief  writers,  philosophers,  and  statesmen. 
Their  enthusiasm  loves  a  stilted  and  affect- 
ed phrase — their  eloquence  is  fiorid  unto 
weakness — and  their  style  is  not  often,  we 
may  indeed  say  never,  distinguished  by 
that  severe  and  masculine  taste  which  al- 
ways attends  great  thoughts,  and  whidi 
alone  benefits  a  great  people. 

To  an  English  reader,  this  work,  how- 
ever, will  recommend  itself,  not  merely  by 
the  kindly  spirit  which  pervades  it,  but  also 
by  the  novelty  of  much  of  the  information 
it  contains,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
that  information  is  conveyed. 

The  circumstanses  which  attended  the 
formation  of  each  separate  colony  are,  to 
that  colony,  matters  of  the  greatest  interest, 
and  the  subject  of  most  earnest  research. 
In  the  mighty  turmoil  of  our  greater  world 
these  events  passed  almost  unheeded,  and 
were  soon  forgotten.  While  the  foundations 
of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  were  laying, 
the  great  revolution  of  1640  was  preparing. 
The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  all  the 
grievous  consequences  of  that  great  change, 
left  the  people  of  England  littb  time  or  in- 
clination to  watch  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
putes^which  occurred  among  the  emigrants 
in  America ;  or  even  to  notice  the  wars 
which  they  waged  with  the  rival  colonies  of 
Holland  and)  Sweden^  The  state  of  Rhode 
Island  might  receive-  its  remarkable  charter 
firom  the  profligate  Charles — Pennsylvania 
take  laws  from  its  benevolent  founder — 
Locke  and  Shaftesbury  might  indulge  in 
their  experiments  at  legislation  for  Caro- 
lina ;  but  the-people  of  this  country  regard- 
ed them  not..  Tiine  went  on ;  and,  amongst 
us,  the  struggles,  distress,  and  eventual 
success  of  these  colonies,  were  unknown. 
Neglect,  happy  in  its  consequences,  was  for 
many  years  their  portion.  At  length  it  was 
foimd  that  a  mat  people  ^^  bone  of  our 
bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,''  had  risen  up 
in  America.  How  this  had  happened  we 
knew  not — oared  not :  their  present  worth 
was  all  we  sought  to  know — their  past  for- 
tunes we  were  content  should  be  consigned 
to  oblivion.  The  colonists,  however,  r^rd- 
ed  their  early  history  with  very  diflbrent 
feeUligs.    They  look  baek  with  rererenoe 
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and  love  to  th©  memory  of  tLose  who  led 
their  forefathers  to  the  wilderness.  The 
stories  of  their  great  deeds — of  their  valor, 
patience,  and  wisdom,  are  sacred  legends 
for  their  descendants — carefully  stored  up 
in  the  recollections  of  each  succeeding  gene- 
ration— dwelt  upon  with  rapture,  and  re- 
lated to  their  children  with  enthusiastic 
veneration.  The  condition  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  respect  to  their  his- 
tory is  peculiar.  Every  portion  of  it  is 
auUientic.  The  origin  of  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth  is  enveloped  in  obscurity — a 
mythic  narrative  has  supplied  the  place  of 
authentic  story.  The  imagination  of  suc- 
cessive, and  more  polished  ages,  has  been 
employed  in  weaving  that  web  of  fiction 
with  which  the  vanity  of  every  people  has 
sought  to  piece  out  the  past.  To  exalt, 
adorn,  and  to  believe  these  fictions^  has 
usually  become  a  portion  of  the  national 
religion.  The  less  there  was  known,  the 
greater  was  the  scope  for  the  skill  of  the 
poet,  and  the  art  of  the  priest.  The  mythic 
heroes  became  patterns  of  virtue — after  the 
fashion  of  their  people — exaggerated  models 
of  national  excellence.  Thus,  the  very  ob- 
scurity of  a  nation's  origin  contributed  to 
exalt  and  refine  its  character.  To  this 
species  of  influence,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  the  national  character  of  the  American 
people  has  never  been  subjected.  Leaving 
a  civilized  nation,  they  carried  with  them 
all  the  means  and  appliances  of  the  highest 
civilization  the  worla  then  knew ;  and  among 
these  the  printing-press,  to  which  very  early 
they  gave  perfect  freedom.  Every  step  of 
their  progress  has  been  recorded,  and  is 
known.  The  leaders  of  their  various  emi- 
grations are  no  fabulous  demigods,  endowed 
with  virtue  and  skill  at  the  will  of  the  rhap- 
!<odist  and  chronicler.  What  faults  tliey 
had  have  been  severely  noted  ;  the  good 
they  did  has  not  "  been  interred  with  their 
bones,"  but  lives  recorded  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  a  grateful  people.  In  truth,  the 
race  of  men  who  thus  went  forth  to  found 
a  great  Empire,  were  many  of  them  well 
worthy  of  a  nation's  love ;  and  England, 
who  gave  them  birth,  who  bred,  nourished, 
and  educated  them,  may  take  an  honest 
pride  in  the  influence  which  their  memory 
still  exercises  over  the  many  millions  who 
swarm  throughout  the  vast  regions  of  Ame- 
rica. If  we  wish  to  read  the  history  of 
America  with  profit,  and  to  derive  from  it 
the  many  valuable  lessons  which  it  can  im- 
part, we  must  school  ourselves  to  view  it  in 
this  spirit.     We  must  check  the  riaisge  of 


our  hurt  pride,  and  subdue  the  angry  feel- 
ings generated  by  the  unfortunate  oonfliot 
with  our  colonies.  We  should  endeavor 
to  read  with  American  as  well  as  English 
feelings.  The  history  is  a  history  of  Eng- 
lish colonization.  Our  mission  as  the  found- 
ers of  Empires  is  far  from  being  yet  ful- 
filled. Africa,  a  large  part  of  America,  and 
the  whole  of  Austr^asia,  not  to  speak  of 
the  vast  islands  of  the  Indian  seas,  are  des- 
tined to  receive  a  nevf  people,  language, 
religion,  arts,  and  literature,  from  England. 
Our  first  great  experiment  was  made  in 
America.  The  story  of  our  doings  there  is 
a  wonderful,  endless  series  of  instructive 
lessons,  much  needed  by  ourselves  and  our 
rulers.  A  century  of  experiments  included 
nearly  every  possible  sdieme  which  can  be 
devised  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony. 
Every  mistake  was  committed — every  right 
method  was  eventually  hit  upon — and  we 
have  only  carefully  to  study  the  progress  of 
each  colony,  to  watch  steaaily  the  working 
of  each  scheme  as  it  was  devised  and  acted 
on,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  deduce  a  never- 
erring  code  for  our  conduct;  both  as  a 
nation  colonirins;  and  as  colonists,  from  the 
frequent  examples  famished  by  American 
history. 

The  provinces  which  were  most  distin- 
guished for  their  success,  and  which  ulti- 
mately took  the  lead  in  uniting  the  colonies, 
and  maintaining  the  confederacy  when 
formed,  were  Virginia  in  the  south,  and 
Massachusetts,  together  with  the  New  Elng- 
land  states  generally,  in  the  north.  These 
two  states,  however,  were  established  on 
very  opposite  principles,  and  had  conse- 
quently to  struggle  against  very  dissimilar 
obstacles. 

Though  the  colonization  of  Virginia  may 
be  truly  ascribed  to  Raleigh's  adventurous 
and  persevering  ^irit,  yet  his  efiforts  to 
found  a  colony  proved  for  the  most  part 
disastrous.  From  the  first  discovery  of 
the  continent  of  America  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  down  to  the  reign  of  James  I., 
many,  and  even  contradictory  Patents 
had,  by  the  successive  Monarohs,  been 
granted  to  various  persons,  aptly  termed 
adventurers.  Attempt  after  attempt  fol- 
lowed to  turn  these  grants  to  profit ;  but 
up  to  the  year  1606  they  all  sigiudly  failed, 
bringing  distresS|  ruin,  and  oftentimes 
destruction,  upon  the  daring  but  une3q>eri* 
enced  adventurers.  In  this  year,  at  the 
solicitation  of  men  of  great  wealth  and 
influence,  James  granted  to  a  company  of 
merchants  and  persons  of  hi|^  raidc,  ^^  hk^e 
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to  deduce  a  colony  into  Virginia,"  and  to 
that  end  issued  a  patent  ample  in  power 
and  in  territory.  This  "  first  colonist 
charter,"  as  it  is  termed  by  Mr.  Bancroft, 
naturally  excites  great  interest  in  the  mind 
of  the  historian,  and  as  naturally  is  subject 
to  his  severe  animadversion.  James  was, 
indeed,  amazincrlv  tickled  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  legislator  for  a  new  people ;  and 
in  the  formation  of  a  code  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  future  province,  he  displayed 
the  narrow  bigotry  and  vehement  despotism 
of  his  character.  He  assumed  to  be  the 
possessor  and  King,  by  right  of  discovery, 
of  the  whole  of  such  parts  of  the  continent 
as  were  not  actually  occupied  by  the  colo- 
nies of  other  nations.  And  in  furtherance 
of  this  right,  be  created  two  rival  com- 
panies, and  gave  to  each  a  territory  larger 
than  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

*'  A  belt  of  twelve  degrees  on  the 
American  coast,  embracing  the  soil  from 
Cape  Fear  to  Halifax,  excepting  perhaps 
the  little  spot  in  Acadia  then  actually  pos- 
sessed by  the  French,  was  set  apart  to  be 
colonized  by  two  rival  companies.  Of 
these,  the  first  was  composed  of  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  merchants,  in  and  about 
London  ;  the  second  of  knights,  gentlemen, 
and  merchants,  in  the  west.  The  London 
adventurers,  who  alone  succeeded,  had  an 
exclusive  right  to  occupy  the  regions  from 
thirty-four  to  thirty-eight  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  that  is  from  Cape  Fear  to  the 
southern  limit  of  Maryland ;  the  western 
men  had  equally  an  exclusive  right  to 
plant  between  forty-one  and  forty-five  de- 
grees. The  intermediate  district,  from 
thirty-eight  to  forty-one  degrees,  was  open 
to  the  competition  of  both  companies." — 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  121.) 

The  company  held  of  the  King  by  hom- 
age and  rent — and  in  return  was  endowed 
with  certain  extraordinary  powers  as  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil ;  but  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  political  administration 
was  centred  nominally  in  the  King.  He 
appointed  and  dismissed  at  pleastnre  a  con- 
trolling council  sitting  in  London,  aa  well  as 
a  council  for  each  colony,  which  should 
reside  within  its  limits.  Every  political 
power  was  thus  reserved  to  the  Monarch. 
**  Thus,"  exclaims  Mr.  Bancroft,  with  an 
astonishment  not  wonderful  in  an  American 
of  the  present  day — "  Thus  the  first  written 
charter  of  a  permanent  American  colony, 
which  was  to  be  the  chosen  abode  of  liberty, 
gave  to  the  mercantile  corporation  nothing 
out  a  desert  territory,  with  the  right  of 


peopling  and  defending  it,  and  reserved  to 
the  Monarch  absolute  legislative  authority, 
the  control  of  all  appointments,  and  a  hope 
of  ultimate  revenue.  To  the  emigrants 
themselves  it  conceded  not  one  elective 
franchise,  not  one  of  the  rights  of  self-gov- 
ernment. They  were  subjected  to  the 
ordinances  of  a  commercial  corporation,  of 
which  they  could  not  be  members ;  to  the 
dominion  of  a  domestic  council,  in  appoint- 
ing which  they  had  no  voice  ;  to  the  control 
of  a  superior  council  in  England  which  had 
no  sympathy  with  their  rights,  and  finally, 
to  the  arbitrary  legislation  of  the  sovereign. 
Yet,  bad  as  was  the  system,  the  reservation 
of  power  to  the  king,  the  result  of  his 
vanity,  rather  than  of  his  ambition,  had,  at 
least,  the  advantage  of  mitigating  the 
action  of  the  commercial  corporation.  The 
check  would  have  been  complete,  had  the 
powers  of  appointment  and  legislation  been 
given  to  the  people  of  Virginia." — (Vol.  i., 
p.  122.) 

The  struggles  that  followed  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  colony,  had  for  their  end^the 
attainment,  by  the  people,  of  all  the  powers 
reserved  to  the  King  and  Company — but  to 
the  end  of  their  colonial  existence  the  claims 
of  the  Virginian  colonists  went  no  further. 
A  sentimental  loyalty  to  England,  a  love 
of  her,  as  homCj  was  ever  evinced  by  them ; 
they  complained  of  her  commercial  mono- 
poly ;  they  liked  not,  and  they  opposed,  the 
powers  of  the  proprietary ;  and  they  soon 
ad6pted  a  system  of  self-government,  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  prevailing   opinions  in 
England  and  America.     But  they  never  as- 
Tsmned  to  be  an  independent  people,  owning, 
indeed,  allegiano3  to  the  crown  of  England, 
but  none  to  parliament — ^none  to  England 
herself.     The  form  of  society  in  Virginia 
^tended  entirely  to  aristocratic  power  and 
distinction.     The  great  possessions  of  a 
small  number  of  landfed  proprietors  induced 
them  to  imitate  the  nobles  of  England- — 
with  them  they  wished  to  be  on  an  equality 
— ^but  they  viewed  with  sentiments  of  very 
vehement  dislike  the  levelling  doctrines  of 
the  Puritans  of  the  north.     A  jovial,  pro- 
fuse, and  ostentatious  people,  it  required  a 
long  course  of  folly  and  despotism  on  the 
part  of  the  English  parliament  to  wean  t)i6m 
from  the  attachment  to  home ;  and  to  unite 
them  with  the  grave,  religious,   starched, 
thrifty,    and    crasping    New    Englanders. 
These  latter,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
their  colonial  existence,  laid  claim  to  na- 
tional independence ;  and,  for  a  time,  the 
prevailing  doctrines  in  England  itself  fos- 
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tered  this  bold  spirit,  and  made  the  desire  I 
to  escape  from  English  dominion,  the  lead- 
ing scntitnent  in  the   minds  of  the  New 
England  colonists. 

The  changing  fortunes  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish parties  had  always  an  immediate  and 
marked  influence  upon  the  colonists  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  a  curious  instance  of  thb  is 
afforded  by  the  uses  to  which  the  company 
of  adventurers  in  London,  and  their  meet- 
ings, were  turned  by  the  patriotic  party. 
The  discussions  which  took  place  respecting 
the  government  of  their  settlements,  became 
a  means  of  calling  in  question  the  prero- 
gatives to « which  King  James  laid  claim. 
Under  the  guise  of  providing  for  the  well- 
being  of  their  colonists,  they  assaulted  the 
powers  of  the  Monarch  in  England,  and 
sought  to  establish  the  most  liberal  doc- 
trines for  the  government  of  their  own^i 
country,  upon  me  ruins  of  ike  dominion 
which  he  endeavored  to  maintain  in  Ame- 
rica. The  legislative  authority  reserved  by 
the  King  was  openly  avowed  to  be  illegal ; 
and  the  right  of  the  colonists  to 'be  deemed 
English  subjects  was  asserted  to  be  inherent 
in  them — of  which,  in  &ct,  they  could,  not 
be  deprived  by  an  act  of  jprerogmtive — and 
for  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  they  were 
in  no  measure  indebted  to  the  royal  liberal- 
ity, but  solely  to  the  law  alone.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation  also  singularly 
advanced  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  All 
the  old  foundations  of  the  law  were  called 
in  question  by  those  who  claimed  a  liberty 
of  conscience  ;  and  lax  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  allegiance  became  extensively  preva- 
lent. To  those  who  deemed  religion,  and 
religious  belief,  the  one  absorbing  and  para^ 
mount  business  of  life,  the  doctrines  of  the 
law  on  this  head  appeared  entirely  a  subser- 
vient and  secondaiT  consideration.  They 
assumed,  that  the  doctrine  twhich  declared 
allegiance  to  be  indelible  was  false  as  well 
as  mischievous.  The  rights  of  conscience 
they  considered  to  overrme  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown.  If  those  rights  were  invaded, 
they  believed  they  could  solemnly  withdraw 
from  subjection  to  that  power  which  was 
guilty  of  the  invasion,  and  from  community 
with  that  people  which  permitted  the  en- 
croachment. This,  in  a  few  words,  was  the 
received  doctrine  among  the  godly  of  New 
fkigland — that  which  was,  in  fact,  never 
forgotten — ^though  not  always,  from  charac- 
tenstic  caution,  openly  avowed.  During 
the  Protectorate,  the  New  England  colonies 
were  favored  brethren,  who  were  allowed  to 
make  for  themselves  what  laws,  and  pursue 


what  conduct,  best  pleased  them.  They, 
deeming  their  dominion  the  reign  of  the 
saints  on  the  earth,  assumed  infallibility  f 
and,  with  a  fiery  zeal,  sought  to  extirpate 
error  by  the  sword  and  by  the  fagot.  I'hey 
revelled  in  the  thought  of  their  own  irre- 
sponsibility ;  gravely  declared  themselves 
an  independent  people ;  and  prepared  to 
resist,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  which  declared  them 
subject  to  the  Parliament  of  England. — 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  440.)  This  is  admitted  by  Mr. 
Bancroft,  though  not  with  the  frankness 
which  such  a  subject  demanded.  He  says, 
'*  The  history  of  Massachusetts  is  the  coun- 
terpart to  that  of  Virginia ;  the  latter  ob- 
tained its  greatest  liberty  by  the  abrogation 
of  the  charter  of  its  company ;  the  former 
^j  a  transfer  of  its  charter,  and  a  dariug 
construction  of  its  powers^  by  the  successors 
of  the  ori^ncU patentees. ^^ — (Vol.  i.,  p.  345.) 

What  IS  meant  by  this  transfer  and  danng 
construction,  appears  in  the  subsequent 
story  of  the  company.  ^^  On  the  suggestion 
of  the  generous  Matthew  Cradook,  the 
governor  'Of  the  company,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  charter  ^should  be  transferred  to 
those  of  the  freemen  who  should  themselves 
inhabit  the  colony  ;  and  the  question  imme- 
diately became  the  most  important  that 
could  be  debated.  An  agreement  was  at 
once  formed  at  Cambridge,  in  England, 
between  men  of  fortune  and  education,  that 
thev  would  themselves  embark  for  America, 
if,  before  the  last  of  September,  the  whole 
government  should  be  legally  transferred  to 
them  and  the  other  freemen  of  the  company 
who  should  inhabit  the  plantation.  *  *  * 
Two  days  after  the  contract  had  been  exe- 
cuted, the  subject 'was  again  brought  before 
the  court.  A  serious  debate  ensued  the 
next<day,  when  it  was  fully,  and  with  gene- 
ral consent,  declared,  that  the  government 
and  the  patent  should  be  transferred  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  and  settled  in  New  England." 

'^  This  vote  was  simply  a  decision  of  the 
question — Where  the  future  meetings  of 
the  company  should  be  held  ?  and  yet  it 
effectually  changed  a  commercial  corpora- 
tion into  an  independent  provincial  gov- 
ernment."—(Vol.  i.,  p.  352-3.) 

In  other  words,  a  power  not  granted  was 
illegally  usurpea ;  and  the  Dold  spirit 
which  dictated  the  proceeding,  continued 
ever  after  to  be  manifest  in  the  conduct  of 
Massachusetts.  The  first  band  of  settlers 
who  went  out  under  die  charter,  seised  upon 
two  ministers  of  the  name  of  Browne,  who 
professed  Episcopal  doctrines ;  they  were 
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treated  as  if  they  liad  been  criminals,  and 
were  ignominionsly  sent  back  to  England. 
Mr.  Bancroft  makes  hereupon  this  some- 
what extraordinary  remark — "  They  (the 
Brownes)  were  banished  from  Saliem  be- 
cause they  were  churchmen.  Thus  was 
Episcopacy  first  professed  in  Massachusetts, 
and  thus  was  it  exiled.  The  blessings  of  the 
promised  land  were  to  be  kept  for  Puritan 
dissenters."  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  Mr.  Bancroft  here  indulges  in  a 
bitter  sneer  at  his  brethren,  or  whether  he 
adopts  their  language,  and  seriously  be- 
lieves it  an  exculpation.  The  intolerance 
of  the  Puritans  is  eyidently  a  stumbling- 
block  in  his  way.  His  reason  and  better 
nature  revolt  against  the  atrocities  he  de- 
scribes ;  but  the  narrow  prejudices  of  his 
people  interfere  with  his  judgment,  and 
induce  him  to  frame  an  unsatisfactory 
apology  for  a  tyranny  which,  when  exer- 
cised against  his  favorites,  he  visits  with  an 
honest  and  vehement  indignation. 

The  Puritan  who,  in  Europe,  had  suffer- 
ed under  persecution,  did  not  blame  his 
oppressors  because  they  were  persecutors. 
What  he  complained  of  was,  that  they,  in 
his  person,  persecuted  the  truth.  He,  in 
his  turn,  was  ready  with  the  rod  of  the 
magistrate  to  punish  dissent — because  such 
dissent  was  error.  The  true  principles  of 
religious  toleration  were  utterly  repudiated 
by  him.  "  God  forbid,"  said  Dualey,  one 
of  their  most  esteemed  leaders,  ^^  our  love 
for  the  truth  should  be  grown  so  cold  that 
we  should  tolerate  errors."  Cotton,  a 
shining  light  among  his  brethren,  exclaim- 
ed, ''  better  tolerate  hypocrites  and  tares, 
than  thorns  and  briers."  "  Polypiety," 
cried  out  another  of  these  revered  men, 
'^  is  the  greatest  impiety  in  the  world.  To 
say  that  men  ought  to  have  liberty  of  con- 
science, is  impious  ignorance."  "  Reli- 
gion," said  another,  ^^  has  no  eccentric 
motions."  This  was  the  open,  honest 
avowal  of  the  doctrines  on  which  they  were 
prepared  to  act — and  in  accordance  with 
which  they  did  act.  They  declared  Mas- 
sachusetts to  be  ''  a  perfect  republic." 
Open  dissent  was  banished  from  the  pro- 
vince, and  visited  with  the  punishment  of 
death  if  the  dissenter  ventured  to  return ; 
and  men  and  women  were,  under  this  atro- 
cious law,  banished,  whipt,  and  executed  I 
Mr.  Bancroft  condescends,  not  indeed  di- 
rectly to  defend,  but  to  extenuate  the  enact- 
ment. He  declares  that  the  act  admits  of 
no  defeaee ;  and  then,  with  an  astonishing 
inconsistency,  proceeds    by  a  sophistical 


argument  to  justify  the  deed  on  the  plea  of 
necessity,  and  to  extenuate  its  horrors,  by 
showing  that  the  powers  of  Europe  have 
been  equally  guilty.  Thus  the  impartiality 
of  the  historian  is  lost  in  the  zeal  of  the 
advocate.  In  truth,  Mr.  Bancroft's  zeal 
has  in  this  case  most  signally  outrun  his 
discretion  and  judgment.  By  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  institutions  of  America, 
from  the  first,  were  faultless,  and  her  people 
impeccable,  distrust  is  inevitably  raisea  in 
the  mind  of  every  judicious  reader ;  and 
the  important  ^benefit  is  lost,  which  might 
have  been  derived  froip  a  philosophic  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  the  cha- 
racter and  institutions  of  a  remarkable  peo- 
ple were  gradually  developed  and  moulded 
into  that  form  which  they  have  at  length 
attained.  The  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
the  matter  before  us,  is  the  present  tole- 
rance of  difference  in  religious  belief,  mani- 
fested both  by  the  laws  and  the  manners  of 
America ;  as  compared  with  that  iron 
bigotry  with  which  they  started  in  their 
career.  The  duty  of  a  mere  chronicler  is 
merely  truly  to  narrate  the  facts  which 
constitute  his  hbtory ;  that  of  the  philo- 
sophic historian — and  to  that  character 
Mr.  Bancroft  aspires — is  to  search  for,  and 
to  explain  the  hidden  causes  of  the  remark- 
able change  which  took  place.  To  deny 
the  first  step  in  the  narration,  to  repel  the 
statement  of  intolerance  as  a  "  calumny," 
and  to  assert  that  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land were  from  the  first  as  forbearing  in  the 
case  of  religious  belief,  as  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States*  we  may  presume  them  to  be 
at  present,  may  find  favor  with  the  zealots 
of  his  own  country,  but  will  assuredly,  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  world  at  lar^e, 
throw  discredit  upon  his  labors,  and  dis- 
trust upon  his  evidence. 

The  declaration  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony,  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  allegiance,  is  a  signal  event  in  the 
history  of  the  colonies.  In  it,  we  can  per- 
ceive the  germ  of  that  independence,  which 
they  in  after  years  successfully  demanded. 
The  people  of  the  majority  of  the  colonies 
never  thought  of,  never  desired  to  be  an 
independent  peoploj.     They  were  driven  by 

*  Judging  by  some  late  proceedings  towards 
Catholics  in  New  England,  we  fear  the  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance is  not  wholly  departed  from  the  minds  of 
the  people.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this 
was  out  a  transient  ebullition  of  hol^  zeal,  and  that 
the  thorough  feeling  of  tolerance  evinced  by  all  the 
leading  inmds  of  ^erica,  will  keep  down  and  ex- 
tinguuSi  every  contrary  tendency. 
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an  invinoible  necessity  to  fight  for  inde- 
pendence, in  the  end  ;  and  they  reluctantly 
yielded  obedience  to  its  hard  decree.  But 
the  proud  Puritan,  when  he  shook  the  dust 
from  his  feet,  and  bade  adieu  to  his  native 
land,  determined  at  the  same  time  to  shake 
off  his  allegiance  also.  The  feelings  of 
nature  might  for  an  instant  sway  his  stem 
spirit — and  as  he  saw  the  shores  of  his 
birth-place  sink  into  the  sea,  in  the  agony 
and  tenderness  of  the  moment  he  might 
exclaim,  Farewell,  dear  England  !  fiut 
as  he  turned  him  to  the  WQ^t,  and  looked 
towards  the  future,  the  past  with  all  its  re- 
grets, its  ties,  and  its  gentle  recollections, 
was  swept  from  hb  heart.  He  was  excited 
by  the  hope  of  building  up  a  perfect  church 
— a  fiery  zeal  for  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension of  his  own  opinions,  which  he  arro- 
gantly deemed  the  only  soul-savinff  truth, 
occupied  his  whole  mind,  and  supplied  the 
place  of  home  and  friends  and  family.  ^'  I 
shall  call  that  my  country,' '  wrote  John 
Winthrop^  one  of  the  founders  of  Massa- 
ehusettSy  to  his  father,  '^  where  I  may  most 
fflorify  God,  and  enioy  the  presence  of  my 
dear  friends."  And  when,  having  arrived 
in  America,  sickness  and  death  and  misery 
were  all  around  him,  he  wrote  to  his  wife, 
whom^  on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  he  had 
left  in  England — "  We  here  enjoy  God  and 
Jesus  Christ,  and  is  not  this  enough  ?  I 
thank  God,  I  like  so  well  to  be  here,  as  I 
do  not  repent  my  coming.  I  would  not 
have  altered  my  course,  though  I  had  fore- 
seen all  these  afflictions.  I  never  had  more 
content  of  mind."  The  stem  fanaticism 
iriiich  dictated  this  language,  was  not  like- 
ly to  be  checked  in  its  course  by  the  com- 
paratively feeble  ties  of  national  allegiance. 
It  was  soon  proposed  '*  to  form  a  peculiar 
government,"  and  in  their  current  jargon, 
to.  colonise  the  "  best" — meaning  those 
who  agreed  with  them.  These  proceed- 
ings, however,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  English  Government,  and  brought 
down  upon  the  colonists  Laud  with  a  Quo 
warranto!  A  lucky  death  cut  short  the 
leffal  proceedings,  and  in  the  convulsions 
whidi  immediately  followed  in  England, 
the  colony  was  for  a  time  forgotten.  When 
the  Parliament  had  conquered  the  King,  it 
sought  to  extend  its  power  to  the  colonies, 
and  began  to  question  the  validity  of  the 
Massachusetts  charter.  The  colonists  de- 
termined to  resist  the  Parliament,  as  the 
Parliament  had  resisted  the  King.     Their 

SBneral  court  met  in  November,  1648,  to 
eliberate  upon  what  they  were  pleased  to 


call,  the  usurpations  of  Parliament;  and 
having  expelled  one  deputy  because  he  was 
faithless,  that  is,  of  opinion  opposite  to 
their  own,  they  deliberated  with  closed 
doors,  on  the  nature  of  the  relation  with 
England" — and  then  agreed,  that  Massa- 
chusetts owed  to  England  the  same  alle- 
giance as  the  free  Hanse  Towns  had  ren- 
dered to  the  Empire ;  as  Normandy,  when 
its  dukes  were  Kings  of  England,  had  paid 
to  the  monarchs  of  France."  And  they 
resolved  to  accept  no  new  charter  from  the 
Parliament,  because  that  would  imply  a  sur- 
render of  the  old.  The  court  next  address- 
ed Parliament  to  the  same  effect ;  and 
Edward  Winslow,  the  agent  for  Massachu- 
setts in  England,  publidy  denied  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  Parliament  extended  to 
America.  ''  If  the  parliament  of  England 
should  impose  laws  upon  us,"  he  said,  '^  hav- 
ing no  burgesses  in  the  House  of  Commons 
nor  capable  of  a  summons,  by  reason  of  the 
vast  distance,  we  should  lose  the  liberties 
and  freedom  of  English  indeed."  The 
Parliament  evaded  the  difficulty  by  an  am- 
biguous answer — which,  if  circumstances 
had  allowed,  would  most  probably  have 
been  interpreted,  so  as  to  let  in  their  su- 
preme dominion.  Mr.  Bancrofk  says  the 
Parliament  magnanimously  (we  should  say 
cunningly)  replied — "  We  encourage  no 
appeals  from  your  justice.  We  leave  you 
all  the  freedom  and  latitude  that  may  in 
any  respect  he  doty  claimed  by  yon."*— 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  443.) 

After  the  Restoration  the  question  of 
English  supremacy  was  again  mooted  ;  the 
struggles  of  the  colony  with  Charles  II. 
and  his  brother  James,  plainly  prove  Mas- 
sachusetts to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  birth- 
place of  American  independence.  In  1 67 1 , 
Charles  said  to  the  privy  council,  there  is 
fear  of  their  breaking  from  all  dependence 
on  this  nation  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  by 
the  council  declared,  '^  that  they  (the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts)  were  a  people  almost 
upon  the  brink  of  renouncing  any  depend- 
ence upon  the  crown. "  Mr.  Bancroft  as- 
sumes ^'  that  the  privy  council  was  ov^- 
awed  by  the  moral  dignity  whidi  they 
could  not  comprehend. "—(Vol.  ii.,  p.  89.) 
The  truth  is,  that  Charles  was  rapacious 

•The  transatlantic  Puritans  found  favor  in  the 
eye»  of  Cromwell — who,  when  he  had  conquered 
Irelaod,  offered  the  New  England  people  estates,  and 
a  settlement  in  that  island.  The  offer  was  declined 
by  them,  because  they  thought  "  their  own  govern- 
ment the  happiest  and  wisest  this  day  in  the  woiid.'* 
—Vol.  i,  p  444. 
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and  insolent — he  hated  all  trouble,  but 
particularly  did  he  detest  that  labor  which 
brought  no  money.  From  Massachusetts 
he  could  hope  for  no  spoil,  and  he  conse- 
quently gave  it  the  great  benefit  of  his  ne- 
glect. James,  however,  was  of  a  different 
character — ^the  moral  dignity,  of  which  the 
historian  somewhat  grandiloquently  speaks, 
was  no  obstacle  in  his  path.  His  advice 
and  influence  were  predominant  in  the  later 
years  of  his  brother  Charles;  and  the 
courage  that  dared,  by  a  quo  warremtOy  to 
avoid  the  charter  of  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don, was  not  likely  to  quail  before  that  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  colony  had  open- 
ly resisted  the  enforcing  of  the  Act  of 
Navigation ;  acting  throughout,  as  they 
did  consistently,  in  accordance  with  their 
before  declared  interpretation  of  the  law 
of  allegiance.  In  England,  however,  at  no 
time  was  this  interpretation  admitted  by 
the  lawyers  ;  and  now,  when  the  King  ap- 
pealed to  the  judges  and  courts  of  West- 
minster, judgment  was  at  once  given  in 
favor  of  the  Crown  ;  and  in  the  year  1684, 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts  which  had 
been  granted  by  Charles  I.  was  declared 
void. 

A  result  followed  upon  this  judgment, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  prin- 
ciples of  law,  but  which  can  be  explained 
by  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case  of  Massadiusetts.  The 
general  attack  made  upon  ihe  several  corpo- 
rations in  England  and  in  the  colonies,  was 
an  exceedinghr  unpopular  act,  because  it 
was  considered  a  violent,  not  to  say  an  ille- 
gal stretch  of  the  prerogative ;  and  when 
the  Revolution  of  1688  followed,  a  general 
resumption  of  their  charters  was  permitted, 
with  tne  almost  angle  exoeption  of  Massa- 
chusetts.* The  lawyers  indeed  endeavored 
to  account  for  this  exception,  by  saying,  that 
in  the  case  of  Massachusetts  judgment  had 
been  given,  whereas  in  the  other  cases  the 
resignation  of  the  charters  had  been  volun- 
tary. This  statement,  however,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  fact.  In  the  case  of 
the  city  of  London,  judgment  was  given 
after  solemn  argument ;  whereas  in  that  of 
Massachusetts  it  followed  as  of  course, 
because  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  de- 
fendants. London,  nevertheless,  resumed 
her  charter,  but  the  Revolution  government 
refused  the  same  favor  to  Massachusetts. 
^'  Somers  and  King  William  were  less  libe- 
ral to  Massachusetts  than  Clarendon  and 

>    •  Bermuda  did  not  lesome  its  former  charter. 


Charles  II.  "•  The  question  naturally  arises, 
why  was  this".^  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pretensions  of  Massachusetts.  Lon- 
don did  not  claim  to  be  independent  of 
Parliament ;  neither  did  Virginia  or  the 
other  colonies;  but  Massachusetts,  openly 
and  in  set  argument,  laid  claim  to  a  sepa- 
rate national  existence.  She  had  success- 
fully maintained  this  position  before  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  had  for  years  asserted 
it  in  the  early  times  of  the  Restoration. 
But  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  a  revolu- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Parliament  against  the 
Crown.  It  established  parliamentary  supre- 
macy; and  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
when  a  power  in  America  could  resist  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  Massachusetts, 
therefore,  succumbed ;  but  her^s  was  a  forced 
obedience.  The  old  doctrines  of  her  politi- 
cal creed  were  in  secret  cherished  by  her  peo- 
ple, taught  and  supported  by  her  ministers, 
andinfluenoed  every  act  of  her  government. 
During  these  various  struggles  respecting 
their  poHtical  institutions,  the  colonists  in- 
creased rapidly  in  numbers — and  became 
rich  as  well  as  numerous.  Some  years  before 
our  Revolution,  they  had  not  only  succeeded 
in  thus  firmly  establishing  their  own  colony, 
but  had  made  the  first  and  most  important 
step  towards  that  Federal  Union,  by  which 
in  fact  they  have  become  an  independent 
people.  The  colonies  of  New  England 
entered  into  confederacy,  and  styled  Uiem- 
selves  the  united  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land. This  event  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Bancroft — 

*<  Immediately  after  the  victories  over  the  Peqaods 
(1637),  at  a  time  when  the  earliest  synod  bad  ga- 
thered in  Boston  the  leading  magifitrafes  and  elders 
of  Connecticut,  the  design  of  a  confederacy  was 
postponed.  Many  of  the  American  statesmen, 
familiar  with  the  character  of  the  government  of 
Holland,  possessed  sufficient  experience  and  know- 
ledge to  frame  the  necessary  plan ;  but  time  was 
wanting;  the  agents  of  Plymouth  could  not  be 
seasonably  summoned,  and  the  subject  was  defer- 
red. The  next  year  it  came  again  into  discussion  ; 
but  Connecticut,  offended  *  because  some  pre-emi- 
nence was  yielded  to  Massachusetts,*  insinted  on 
reserving  to  each  state  a  negative  on  the  prooeedinss 
of  the  confederacy.  This  reservation  was  refused ; 
for  in  that  case,  said  Maswchuaetts,  *  ail  would 
have  come  to  nothing.* 

•  Clarendon  and  Charles  IL  always  evinced  a  re- 
markable liberality,  in  every  institution  fhuned  under 
their  auspices,  for  the  colonies.  The  most  striking 
instance  of  this  was  afforded  by  the  charter  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  remained  for  years  alter  the  American 
Revolution  the  written  political  code  of  the  state.  Of 
late  years,  it  has  been  modified,  and  made  somewhat 
less  democratic  than  was  the  original  royal  charter. 
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**  The  vicinity  of  the  Dutch,  a  powerful  neigh- 
bor, whose  claims  Connecticut  could  not  single- 
handed  defeat,  Jed  the  colonists  of  the  west  to  renew 
the  negotiation ;  and  with  such  success  that,  with- 
in a  few  years,  The  United  Colonies  of  New 
England  were  *  made  all  as  one.'  Protection 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
French,  security  against  the  tribes  of  savages,  the 
liberties  of  the  gospel  in  purity  and  peace,  these 
were  the  motives  of  the  confederacy 

<*  The  Union  embraced  the  separate  governments 
of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven,  but  to  each  its  respective  local  ju- 
risdiction was  carefully  reserved.  The  question 
of  state  rights  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  old. 
The  affairs  of  the  confederacy  were  intrusted  to 
commissioners  consisting  of  two  from  each  colony. 
Church  membership  was  the  only  qualification 
required  for  office.  The  commissioners,  who  were 
to  assemble  annually,  or  oftener  if  exigencies  de- 
manded, might  deliberate  on  all  things  which  are 
the  proper  concomitants  or  consequents  of  a  con- 
Dederation.  The  sfEaJra  of  peace  and  war,  and  es- 
pecially Indian  affiurs,  exclnsivrely  belong  to 
them ;  they  were  authorized  to  make  internal  im- 
provements at  the  common  chaige  ;  they«  too,  were 
the  guardians  to  see  eaual  and  speedy  justice  as- 
sured to  all  the  confeaerates  in  the  lurisdiction. 
The  common  expenses  were  assessed  according 
to  population." — (Vol.  i.,  pp.  420—21.) 

This  plan  was  executed  so  early  as  the 
jear  1648,  just  twenty-three  years  after 
the  first  pilerims  set  foot  in  New  England ; 
and  very  little  more  than  fourteen  years 
after  the  date  of  the  charter  granted  by 
Charles  I.  to  the  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  highest  sovereign  rights  are  by 
this  confederation  assumed  as  their  own — 
and  oommimion  refused  with  every  one  not 
of  their  creed.  The  ambitious  and  the 
ezolusive  spirit  of  the  Puritan  was  manifest 
in  every  provision  of  the  Union. 

One  other  passion  was  also  manifested 
by  these  colonists  that  may  be  deemed  emi- 
nently English.  Their  hatred  of  the  French 
on  their  continent,  could  only  be  equalled 
by  their  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
extensive  territories  which  France  had  ac- 
quired, and  by  which,  indeed,  they  were 
eventually  completely  surroimded.  The 
danger  which  threatened  the  colonists  was 
great  and  inuninent ;  and  the  spirit  with 
which  they  met  it  evinced  alike  their  cou- 
rage and  their  wisdom. 

In  the  year  1690,  while  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  who,  on  the  news  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  expelled  the  governors  of 
James,  and  before  Parliament  had  asserted 
its  authority,  a  Congress — the  first  Ameri- 
can Congress — ^was  odled  in  New  York,  on 
the  iavitaiion  of  Massaohusetts ;   and  ilus 


Congress  determined  to  make  war  on  the 
French  possessions,  and  attempt  the  conquest 
of  A'caaia  and  Canada.  We  need  no  other 
evidence  to  prove,  that  the  desire  for  an 
independent  existence  was  no  new  concep- 
tion, first  produced  in  the  year  1776. 
"  The  conquest  of  New  France  was  the 
burning  passion  of  New  England,  in  bar* 
mony  with  its  hatred  of  legitimacy  and  the 
old  K)rm6  of  Christianity.  To  subdue  the 
French  dominion — this  was  the  joint  object 
which  was  to  foster  a  common  feeling  be- 
tween England  and  the  American  colonies." 
—(Vol.  iii.,  p.  78.) 

The  history  of  Frendi  adventure  over  the 
continent  of  America,  forms  a  large  and 
interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  labors. 
The  vast  territories  whidi  France  had 
acquired,  together  with  her  systematic 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  seemed  at  one 
time  about  to  render  her  paramount  in  the 
northern  continent.  A  diain  of  forts  ex- 
tended from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi — a  strong  religious  fervor 
had  led  her  sons  as  missionaries  over  all  the 
immense  regions  to  which  she  laid  claim — 
and  her  language  and  religion  appeared 
destined  to  be  common  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  North  America.  The  story  of  the 
destruction  of  all  these  fond  hopes,  as  well 
as  of  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  origi- 
nally created,  is  an  important  diapier  in  the 
history  of  the  English  North  American 
colonies.  It  is  probable  that  if  England 
had  permitted  France  to  have  retained  pos- 
session of  Canada,  she  would  herself  have 
remained  mistress  of  the  colonies  she  had 
planted.  The  near  neighborhood  of  a  pow- 
erfnl  enemy  kept  the  colonists  dependent 
upon  England.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
mother-country,  they  could  not  hope  i% 
resist  the  aggressions  of  France  ;  and  thej 
eagerly  joined  in  every  attempt  of  Ehigland 
to  conquer  the  French  possessions,  becanse 
they  deemed  that  conquest  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  their  own  independence.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  little  thought, 
when  exulting  in  consequence  of  their  ao> 
quisition  of  Canada,  that  they  had  just 
removed  one,  and,  but 'for  themselves,  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  loss  of  their  own 
colonies. 

For  the  historian  of  America,  there  is 
another  subject  of  inquiry  and  considera- 
tion which  all  must  approach  with  sorrow, 
and  dwell  upon  with  sname.  Need  we  say 
we  allude  to  the  institution  of  slayery  in 
that  country  ?  Americans,  when  speaking 
on  this  painful  subject,  are  apt  to  consider 
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themselyes  the  subjects  of  accusation,  and 
therefore  at  once  proceed  to  assert  that 
slavery  is  the  work,  not  of  Americans,  but 
English  legislation ;  and  they  appear  to 
believe  that  they  exculpate  themselves 
when  they  have  inculpated  others.  We 
would,  however,  observe,  that  the  institu- 
tions of  America — those  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  America  justly  take  great  pride — all 
are  of  English  origin ;  and  as  they  seek, 
and  fairly,  to  derive  honor  not  from  the 
creation,  but  the  retaining  of  these  safe- 
ffuards  of  liberty  and  happiness,  so  must 
Uiey  be  content  to  bear  what  burden  of 
blame  is  due  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
most  odious  of  inrtitutions.  There  is  also 
another  point  of  view  as  respects  na- 
tional renown,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
regard  this  subject.  Of  the  present  twenty- 
seven  United  States,  England  planted  only 
thirteen  ;  the  remaining  states  are  colonies 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  any  of  these,  the  United 
States  are  answerable  before  the  great  tri- 
bunal of  the  civilised  world.  Unfortunately 
we  know  on  what  grounds  and  for  what  ends 
this  stigma  upon  our  humanity  has  been 
extended.  We  know  what  are  the  interests 
which  are  still  laboring  yet  further  to  extend 
it ;  and  no  appeal  to  ancient  or  modem  his- 
tory— no  proof,  however  damnatory  as  re- 
gards England,  can  wipe  from  the  American 
escutcheon  that  stain  which  a  sordid  love  of 

gain,  and  a  love  of  power  equally  degrading, 
ave  jointly  contributed  to  cast  on  it. 
On  this  subject,  as  on  that  of  Puritan 
intolerance,  Mr.  Bancroft's  zeal  to  maintain 
the  fame  of  his  country,  has  led  him  into  a 
course  of  inquiry  and  remark  wholly  beside 
the  Question ;  and  in  some  degree  has  in- 
duced him,  while  defending  his  own  people, 
to  be  unjust  to  other  men.  He  commences 
his  chapter  on  slavery  by  an  admission  of 
its  evils  and  injustice ;  and  then  declares 
that  ^'  the  unjust,  wasteful,  and  unhappy 
system  was  fastened  upon  the  rising  insti- 
tutions of  America,  not  by  the  oonsent  of 
the  corporation  nor  the  desires  of  the  emi- 
grants; but  as  it  was  introduced  by  the 
mercantile  avarice  of  a  foreign  nation,  so  it 
was  subsequently  riveted  by  the  policy  of 
England,  without  regard  to  the  interests  or 
the  wishes  of  the  colony." — (Vol.  L,  p. 
159.) 

If  Mr.  Bancroft  will  scan  carefully  this 
assertion,  he  will  see  that  it  is  contradicted 
not  only  by  the  subsequent  story,  bui  by  t/- 
se^.  The  system  was  fastened  on  the  ris- 
ing institutions  of  America  by  the  avarice 


of  a  foreign  nation,  and  this  in  oppositipn  to 
the  desires  of  the  emigrants.     But  surely 
there  were  in  Virginia  buyers  as  well  as 
sellers  of  slaves.     Who  were  the   buyers  ? 
The  emigrants.     And  this  is  in  terms  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Bancroft  himself.     "  For 
many  years,"  he  says,  "  the  Dutch  were 
principally  concerned  in  the  slave-trade  in 
the  market  of  Virginia  ;  the  immediate  de- 
mand for  laborers  may,  in  part,  have  blind- 
ed the  eyes  of  the  planters  to  the  ultimate 
evils  of  slavery,  though   the  laws  of  the 
colony  at  a  very  early  period  discouraged 
its  increase  by  a  special  tax  upon  female 
slaves." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  177.)     And  again  he 
says,  "  Towards  the  Negro  the  laws  [of  Vir- 
ginia]   were   less  tolerant.      The  statute 
which  declares  who  are  slaves,  followed  the 
old  idea,  long  prevalent  through  Christen- 
dom— all  servants,  not  being   Christians, 
imported  into  this  country  by  shipping  shall 
be  slaves,    [a.d.  1670.]     let  it  was  added, 
conversion  to  the  Christian  faith  doth  not 
make  free.     fl682.]     The    early  Anglo- 
Saxon    rule,   interpreting  every  doubtful 
question  in  favor  of  liberty,  dedared  the 
children  of  freemen  to  be  free.     Virginia 
was  humane  towards  men  of  the  white  race ; 
was  severe   towards  the  negro.      Doubts 
arose  if  the  offspring  of  an  Englishman  by  a 
negro  woman  shoula  be  bond  or  free ;   and 
the  rule  of  the  Roman  law  prevailed  over 
the  Anglo-Saxon.     The  offspring  followed 
the  condition  of  its  mother.     Enfranchise- 
ment of  the  population  was  not  encouraged ; 
the  female  slave  was  not  subject  to  taxation; 
the  emaciated  negress  was  tithable.     The 
death  of  a  slave  from  extremity  of  correo* 
tion  was  not  accounted  felony;    since  it 
cannot  be  presumed — such  is  the  language 
of    the  statute — that    prepensed    malice, 
which  alone  makes  murder  felony,  should 
induce  any  man  to  destroy  his  own  estate. 
The  legislature  did  not  understand  human 
passion ;    no  such  opinion  now  prevails. 
Finally,  it  was  made  lawful  for  persons 
pursuing  fugitive  colored  slaves  to  wound  or 
even  to  kill  them.     The  master  was  abso- 
lute lord  over  his  negro.     The  slave  and 
the    slave's    posterity    were    bondsmen ; 
though  afterwards,  when  the  question  was 
raised,  the  devise  of  negro  diildren  in  posse^ 
the  future  increase  of  a  bondwoman,  wais 
void.     As  property  in  Virginia  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  land  and  laborers,  the 
increase  of  negro  slaves  was  gratefol  to  the 
pride  and  to  the  interests  of  the  large 
faoded  proprietors.     After  a  long  series  of 
years  the  institution  of  slavery  renewed  a 
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landed  aristocracy,  closely  resembling  the 
feudal  nobility  ;  the  culminating  point  was 
the  period  wnen  slaves  were  declared  to  be 
real  estate,  and  might  be  constituted  by  the 
owner  adscripts  to  the  soil."  [a.d.  1705 — 
1727]— (Vol.  ii.,  p.  194.) 

These  laws  were  all  passed  by  the  people 
of  Virginia,  and  some  of  them  by  legisla- 
tures chosen  by  universal  suffraze.  How, 
then,  can  it  be  asserted  that  slavery  was 
instituted,  and  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  emigrants  ? 

The  guilt,  and  there  was  much  guilt, 
must  be  shared  by  all  concerned  in  this  ter- 
rible and  nefarious  traffic.     The  misery  and 
mischiefs  still  remain ;  and  cannot,  alas ! 
by  any  legislation,  be  at  once  utterly  era- 
dicated.    If  the  slaves  were  white,  a  sudden 
emancipation  would  put  an  end  to  the  legal 
distinction,  and  in  a  few  years  no  traces  of 
it  would  remain.      But  the   difference  of 
oolor  renders  impossible  all  hope  of  any 
>fiuoh  sudden  and  thorough  eradication  of 
the  evil.     If  the  slaves  were,  to-morrow,  to 
be  all  made  freemen,  the  social  ban  would 
still  remain — ^the  curse  of  his  skin  would 
stick  to  the  unfortunate  negro.     In  a  case 
80  fraught  with  difficulties,  it   is  not  the 
nart  of  a  wise  or  good  man  to  excite  angry 
reelings,  to  bandy  abuse,  or  to  attempt  by 
any  sophistry  or  artifice  to  hide  or  extenu- 
ate the  evil.     We  fear,  indeed,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  lealous  but  incKscreet  friends 
of  freedom  have,  in  many  cases,  increased 
instead  of  alleviating  the  misery  of  the 
slave.     We  should  recollect  that  it  is  not 
always  cupidity  that  renders   the   slaves 
owner  jealous  of  any  interference.      Fear, 
ever  wakeful  fear j  besets  them  all,  and  they 
dread,  as  a  consequence  of  the  abolitionist 
teaching,  not  simply  the  loss  of  property 
but  life  itself.     They  feel  that  they,  their 
families,  their  friends,  their  very  country, 
is  on  the  verge  of  destruction.     We  need 
not,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  jealous  watch 
which  they  keep  against  the  intrusion  of 
any  doctrines  or  doings  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed, as  they  believe,  by  such  terrible  con- 
sequences.    With  their  honest  terrors  we 
can  sympathiie,  and  pity  those  who  feel  it. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  slave-holders 
against  whom  we  confess  our  anger  rises, 
and  for  whose  arrogance  and  cruelty  we 
would  cheerfully  assist  in  contriving  a  punish- 
ment.    We  mean  those  who  declare  slavery 
not  only  to  be  no  evil,  but  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity tfi  a  perfect  repubtic.     If  there  were 
any  danger  of  such  doctrines  prevailing,  we 
should  be  prepared  at  any  risk,  to  oppose 


them  by  every  species  of  abolitionist  agita- 
tion.    But  there  is  no  such  danger.     A  few 
extravagant,   cracked-brained   demagogues 
of  the  South,  excited  by  what  Mr.  Bentham' 
delighted  to  call  "  an  interest-begotten  pre- 
judice,"  may  sometimes  rave   after   this 
fashion ;  but  no  rational  American  denied 
the  dreadful  evil  which  slavery  has  entailed 
on  his  country.     There  is  none  who  does 
not  ardently  desire  to  put  an  end  to  this 
calamitous  institution.     One  fundamental 
rule,  indeed,  there  is  which  every  honest 
politician  is  bound  religiously  to  follow — 
and  that  is,  to  oppose  the  extension  of  the 
curse.     It  may  be  impossible,  as  we  believe 
it  is,  to  eradicate,  at  once,  the  institution 
and  its  consequences  from  those  states  in 
which  it  has  been  long  established.     But 
no  desire  of  gain,  no  plan  of  party  aggran- 
disement, can  justify  the  propagation  of 
this  moral  pestilence.     We  must  be  permit-* 
ted  to  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  any  man's 
lamentations  over  the  evils  of  slavery,  who 
seeks  by  his  vote,  or  his  influence,  or  his 
countenance,  ^'  to  rivet  the  unjust j  wastefidy 
and  unhappy  system  upon  the  rising  insti- 
tutions" of  the  states  which  have  yet  to  be 
formed  under  the  American  constitution. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  work  with- 
out again  enforcing  upon  the  mind  of  the 
English  reader,  the  necessity  of  perusing  it 
with  a  catholic  spirit.     All  that  is  of  cmef 
importance  in  it,  is  entitled  to  his  esteem. 
The  real  liberality — ^the  general  fairness — 
the  labor   and   conscientious    research    it 
evinces — deserve,  and  we  are  assured  will 
receive,  his  warmest  approbation.     There 
are  some  peculiarities,  nowever,  of  style — 
some  modes  of  expression — some  habits  of 
thought  which  are  novel;  and  may,  per- 
haps, not  prove  entirely  grateful  to  our  cis- 
atlantic taste.     But  Mr.   Bancroft's  is  an 
American  not  an  English  production,  and 
must  be  judged  by  a  reference  to  American 
feelings.     We  treat  a  German  or  a  Frendi 
work  after  this  fashion — and  this  one,  al- 
though written  in  our  language,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  our  conventional  criticism.     On  one 
account  we  are  sincerely  glad  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  this  remark.     The 
great  incubus  on  American  literature  is  imi- 
tation.    Everything  has  to  be  fashioned  on 
an  English  model ;  and  nothing  is  deemed 
worthy  even  by  Americans  which  has  not  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  English  fashion .     We 
desire,  however,  to  see  our  transatlantic  off* 
spring  approve  themselves  a  people,  in  the 
real  and  great  sense  of  that  term,  oy  making 
for  themselves  a  national  literature.     Let 
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them  bring  their  quota  to  the  world's  wealth 
of  wisdom :  and  considering  who  and  what 
they  are,  that  quota — the  aebt  which  they 
owe  to  this  common  stock — ought  to  be 
ample,  and  worthy  of  their  material  great- 
ness. Let  them,  to  the  exploring  of  the 
vast,  and  yet  untrodden  regions  of  thought, 
bring  the  same  adventurous  and  daring  spi- 
rit, which  distinguished  their  ancestors  who 
led  the  way  into  the  wilderness — and  the 
grateful  world  will  hail  them  as  worthy  de- 
scendants of  their  ^reat  progenitors. 

The  present  hign  position  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, bestowed  as  it  has  been  in  conse- 
quence of  his  historic  labors,  is  not  only  an 
honor  to  himself,  but  to  his  country,  by 
whom  it  was  conferred.  And  this,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  no  solitary  occurrence. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  willing  to  acknowledge  and  reward  the 


literary  merit  of  her  citizens  of  every  party — 
thus  holding  out  a  great  and  due  incitement 
to  men  of  superior  ability  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  political  proceedings  of  their 
native  land.  We  cannot  indeed  subscribe 
to  that  philosophy  which  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, that  the  United  States  is  destined  to 
be  left  by  her  more  gifted  sons  to  the  guid- 
ance and  control  of  inferior  and  more  tur- 
bulent spirits.  In  the  case  before  us,  we 
sincerely  hope  that  the  occasion  of  more 
widely  extending  his  knowledge  of  mankind, 
may  lead  to  the  dissipation  of  any  prejudice 
which  yet  lingers  in  the  mind  of  tne  histo- 
rian ;  and  that  his  European  experience 
may  enable  him,  in  the  volumes  which  are 
yet  to  appear,  to  describe  with  increafied 
efficiency  for  the  world's  instruction  the 
many  worthy  examples  of  ability  and  virtue 
whi<m  his  country's  annals  afford.* 


From   th«    Westminster  « ud    Forciga  Quarterly  Reriew. 
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GuTZKow's  name,  at  least,  is  extensively 
known,  and  must  be  familiar  to  those  who 
have  never  read  a  line  of  his  works.  He 
owes  this  wide- spread  celebrity  chiefly  to 
his  being  '^  the  best  abused  gentleman" 
among  the  living  writers  of  his  fatherland. 
His  incontestible  merits  have  naturally 
made  him  a  mark  for  envy  and  malice,  and 
instead  of  deprecating  hostility,  he  has 
courted  it  by  the  acerbity  of  his  learned 
and  astute  criticism,  by  his  scorn  of  the 
idols  of  the  day,  and  the  petty  politics  of 
literary  coteries,  and  by  his  stoical  deter- 
mination to  s^pe  his  own  path,  and  walk 
alone  in  his  own  unaided  strength.  He 
was  dubbed  by  the  police  of  Prussia,  in 
early  life,  a  member  of  "  Younc  Germa- 
ny ;"  but  he  soon  peremptorily  disavowed 
the  title ;  and  although  in  his  hot  youth, 
amidst  the  general  ferment  excited  by  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830,  he  wrote  some 
rather  savage  nonsense,  yet  in  his  maturer 
years  he  fmly  justified  his  claim  to  be  re- 
^jurded  as  a  man  of  sober,  sagacious,  prac- 
tical understanding.  Finally,  SchUoking,  a 
writer  of  some  authority  in  the  Allaemeine 
ZeUungy  says  of  him  that  considering  the 

^  The  volaiiiesreqaiaite  to  complete  the  '^Hiatoiy 
of  the  United  States/*  are,  we  understand,  preparing 


force  and  variety  of  his  powers,  he  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  living  German  authors. 
Beyond  this  brief  notice  of  the  man,  we 
deem  no  further  preface  necessary  to  intro- 
duce the  following  extracts  from  his  book 
on  Paris.  He  begins  his  observations  on 
the  French  in  their  great  Vanity  Fair, 
Longchamps : — 

*•  Easter  has  brought  cold  weather  with  it,  and 
a  frosty  Longchamps,  with  red  noses,  rauff«,  and 
fur  capes.  The  holidays  are  come  too  early,  be- 
fore the  earth  has  had  time  to  array  herself  becom* 
iugiy  to  receive  them.  The  human  figures  look 
no  better  than  the  Champs  ElysSes.  Longchamps 
is  understood  to  set  the  fashion.  I  saw  no  new 
ones  there  to-day ;  but  to-morrow  all  the  Fdlett, 
Petits  Courriendes  Dames,  Psyches^  Sfc,  will  have 
long  accounts  of  such  novehies.  Ihave  strons 
suspicions  that,  in  many  a  carriage,  what  seemed 
to  be  the  fair  owner  thereof,  was  no  more  than  a 
lay  figure,  hane  with  certain  shawls,  silks,  and 
velvets,  for  trade  purposes  Four  young  exqui- 
sites wore  hats,  made  of  a  ribbed  stuff,  that  looked 
very  ugly,  but  are  sure  to  become  fashionable. 
You  can  nave  fine  clothes  for  nothing  here,  if  you 
can  undertake  to  bring  them  into  fashion  at  Long- 
champs. 

•*  There  were  thousands  of  persons  in  die 
Champs  Elysies.  Thecarriages  fonned  four  rows, 
two  going,  two  retuniing,  those  of  the  decidedly 
genteel  being  m  the  middle.    I  observe  that  the 
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Frenchman  is,  at  boKom,  very  servile ;  title  and 
rank  are  everything  with  him.  .What,  if  all  the 
grand  cry  of  freedom  and  equality  were  an  illu- 
sion  !  Democracy  certainly  cannot  abolish  gen- 
tility ;  but  it  should  make  the  genteel  shy  of  ap- 
pearing conscious  of  their  superiority.  Which- 
ever way  one  looks  about  him  in  this  country,  he 
discovers  social  anomalies,  that  ought  not  to  be 
found  in  a  land  that  has  undergone  two  revolu- 
tions, ft  is  sad  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  a 
third  taking  place  here. 

*'  Of  the  countless  carriages  in  Longchamps  the 
greater  part  are  hired.  Iminy  an  article  of  dress 
is  seon  there,  of  which  one  may  boldly  predict  that 
it  will  find  its  way,  on  the  morrow,  to  the  pawn- 
shop. *  *  It  is  curious  that  every  one  of  these 
negligently  recliiing  individuals  thinks  herself 
the  centrt  round  which  all  Longchamps  turns. 
Poor  drops  in  the  sea  !  Behind  toe  most  stylish 
carriages,  if  they  have  not  the  privile^  of  driving 
in  the  inner  rank,  follows  an  advertisement  van, 
or  a  horseman,  with  a  gorgeous  banner,  proclaim- 
ing to  the  crowd  the  marvellous  news,  that  *  fn  the 
rue  Poissonni^re  hoots  are  to  be  had  at  ten  francs 
a  pair.**  Custom. r  custom !  is  the  grand  end  and 
aim  of  everything  you  see  here, — not  excepting 
those  lovely  languishing  eyes,  the  owner  of  which, 
as  she  reclines  voluptuously  in  her  carrioge,  little 
suspects  that  her  own  poetic  apparition  is  closely 
succeeded  by  the  valgar  prose  of  an  £nglish  black- 
ing van.** 

France  16-  now  possessed  with  a  mania  for 
new  systems  of  philosophy^  and  new  forms 
of  society  ;  but  as  the  former  are  spurious, 
so  too  must  be  the  latter^  which  are  derivea 
from  them.  The  socialist,  communist, 
Fourrierist  doctrines,  &c.,  which  are  at 
present  in  vogue,  are  but  a  modification  of 
the  barren  materialism  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  "  I  oall  it,"  says  Gutzkow,  "  a 
materialism  that  is  based  on  the  craving  for 
enjoyment  without  labor,  and  I  trace  its 
origin  to  the  national  character."  All 
France  rings  with  Jeremiads  about  the  bur- 
den of  toiL  Nobody  ioK  willing  to  work, 
beeause  ih&re  are  persona  who  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  life  withoui^  earning  them  ; 
or  at  most  they  would  like  to  work—say  for 
ten  years — provided  they  could  in  that 
space  of  time  accumulate  enough  to  live 
independently  on  the  interest  of  their  eapi- 
tal  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  How  to  be- 
oome  suddenly  rich,  how  to  acquire  at  one 
atroke,  the  fruits  of  a  whole  life  of  indoa* 
try,  is  now  the  universal  problem.  It  is  an 
opium  dream  that  has  seised  upon  the 
whole  people.  The  popular  writers  foster 
the  delusion,  for  tfaeir  works  abound  with 
the  most  astounding  instances  of  paupers 
jumping  into  the  condition  of  millionaires. 
With  what  a  gorffeous  profusion  do  Eugene 
Sue  and  Alexander  Domaa  lariah  mines  of 


wealth  on  their  heroes  and  heroines  !  The 
Bourse,  too,  has  done  even  more  mischief 
in  this  respect  than  literature :  it  o£fers 
thousands  of  specious  opportunities  for 
creating  a  capital  out  of  nothing,  and 
achieving  that  darling  object  of  every 
Frenchman's  desire — ^to  be  a  rentier.  Let 
the  rente  be  ever  so  small,  if  it  be  only 
enough  to  keep  its  proprietor  from  starving, 
then  IS  he  a  happy  man ;  he  has  no  need  to 
toil  any  longer — he  is  a  rentier^  and  ilfiane. 
In  former  thnes,  the  French  took  a  differ- 
ent course  to  help  themselves  to  rente — 
they  went  to  war,  and  served  as  mercena- 
ries wherever  there  was  pay  to  be  had  and 
booty  to  be  woik  It  was  not  the  Ipve  of 
glory  alone  that  animated  Napoleon's  ar- 
mies; they  plundered  enormously,  both 
collectively  and  mdividually. 

"  The  greatest  incumbrance  of  the  present 
French  policy,  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  wooJd 
long  ago  have  ceased  to  press  so  heavily  on  the 
country  were  it  not  that  the  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers regard  tfaeir  mission  to  Africa  as  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  fortunes  there,  after  the  manner  of 
Ro«naB  proconsuls.  An  important  case  was  tried  a 
few  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  which  it  appeared  in 
evidence  that  Louis  Philippe  himself,  who  is  know- 
ing in  all  matters  of  rentes^  gave  a  general  an  ap- 
pomtoient  in  Algiers,  with  the  uviee  that  he 
should  retrieve  his  shattered  fortunes  by  the 
means  his  position  there  would  affi>rd  him.  Am- 
bition animates  the  educated  in  France,  love  of 
lucre  the  masses.  Hence  the  desire  for  war  felt  by 
so  laige  a  portion  of  the  community,  for  war  for  its 
own  sake,  no  matter  on  what  grotrnd.** 

Notwithstanding-  the  restlessness  of  the 
French  temperament,  its  fickleness,  and  its 
appetite  for  new  emotions,  Gutikow  is 
greatly  struck  by  the  disciplinable  instinct 
of  the  people.  "  Look,"  he  says,  "  at  the 
crowd  collected  at  the  doors  of  a  Frendi 
theatoe — ^how  quietly  and  orderly  they  take 
their  places  en  queme  !  Compare  their  staid 
behawour  with  the  pushing  and  scufflinff  of 
an  English  or  a  German  crowd  in  like 
cases.  The  Frenchman  is  always  ready  to 
follow  any  leader  who  has  energy  enough 
to  claim  command.  The  man  who  cannot 
read  is  led  by  him  who  can ;  he  who  does 
not  think  himself  qualified  to  be  an  ofioer 
serves  cheerfully  in  the  ranks."  The  bold 
assertion  of  an  individual  opinion  at  rari- 
ance  with  that  of  the  majority  is  a  rare 
thing  in  France.  The  fact  has  been  often 
noticed  by  observers  of  all  shades  of  think* 
ing,  and  has  been  by  some  ascribed,  in 
part,  at  least,  with  considerable  probability, 
to  the  s]r8teBi  of  oentrali«ttiDB,  and  the 
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minute  interference  of  anthoritj  in  all  the  > 
concerns  of  the  public.  Where  every thinor, 
down  to  the  most  ordinary  routine  of  parish 
basiness,  is  prescribed  by  the  higher  pow- 
ers, the  subject  can  have  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  that  practical  readiness  and  self- 
reliance,  which  are  the  growth  of  independ- 
ent municipal  and  local  institutions. 

"  It  most  be  admitted  that  the  Orleans  dynasty 
has  been  a  misfortunt  for  France.  It  is  trae  that 
so  too  were  the  Bourbons,  and  perhaps  in  a  still 
f^reater  degree:  true  that  tbeJBe  unroyal  sons  of 
Orleans  may  have  saved  France  from  anarchy  in 
the  tirst  years  after  1830,  but  this  was  a  purely 
negative  merit,  and  what  is  wor^e,  it  wan  their 
only  one.  *  ^  **  At  first  the  July  throne  was 
to  be  a  monarchy,  surrounded  by  republican  insti- 
tutions. That  was  a  great  farce.  The  republican 
institutions  gradually  dropped  off*,  and  the  throne 
alone  remnined.'  The  rancor  and  madness  of 
party  spirit  sought  vear  after  year  to  kill  the  king. 
Every  one  feels  abhorrence  for  the  murderers,  and 
pity  for  their  intended  victim :  nevertheless  we 
cannot  regard  the  luck  of  always  escaping  un- 
scathed, as  a  merit  in  the  house  of  Orleans. 

**  This  dynasty  stands  really  on  alien  ground  in 
France.  1  have  said  that  Louis  Philippe  fears  the 
French ;  high  functionaries  of  slate  nave  assured 
me  that  he  despises  them.  He  has  grown  quite 
out  of  sympathy  with  his  French  native  land ;  he 
has  always  felt  ill  at  ease  in  that  turmoil  of  pas- 
sion anil  ambition,  and  has  lapsed  with  his  whole 
family  from  all  moral  confederacy  with  France. 
Louis  Philippe^  a  worthy  honest  man  (?),  was 
never  fashioned  for  a  ruler.  He  throws  aside  his 
dignity,  and,  like  an  anxious  dramatist  who  trem- 
bles for  the  success  of  his  piece,  he  has  a  shake  of 
the  hand  for  everybody,  from  the  leading  tragedian 
to  the  scene-shifter ;  be  would  fain  gain  the  good- 
will of  the  French  people,  as  a  diner-out  buys  the 
civility  of  servants,  by  slipping  a  few  coins  into 
their  bands;  he  comes  to  no  fixed  resolution,  no 
system ;  the  stun  and  substance  of  his  doctrine  is 
thiis,  that  he  himself  is  an  embodied  principle, — 
his  life  a  moral  neomty ;  and  it  is  enough  for 
him,  that  he  exists,  vegetates,  and  keeps  his 
ground  as  long  as  possible.  Dm  this  be  called 
reigning  ?    b  mis  policy  ? 

«*  Tlwre  was  something  royal  in  the  Bourbons. 
They  were  huiled  from  the  throne,  and  driven  out 
of  France;  but,  even  in  the  misery  of  exile, 
they  played  out  their  native  pert  with  dignity,  nay, 
even  with  ludicrous  dignity.  They  returned  to 
France!  reaumed  the  throne  with  the  easy  pride  of 
men  to  the  manner  bom*  and  mled,  badly  mdeed, 
but  with  a  certain  eneigy  and  self-reliance  which 
m  wanting  in  the  house  of  Orleans.  The  Bour- 
bons never  ceased  to  be  French ;  they  took  the  old 
France  away  with  them,  and  brousht  it  back  when 
tbsy  returned,  with  its  hair-powder  aad  potfelies, 
no  dottbt,  its  vices,  prejudices,  and  antiqtiated 
ariftlocrstie  humors,— -but,  likewise,  with  alt  the 
national  pride,  the  old  chivalnc  grace,  the  imper- 
torhaUe  eoafideiMe  in  the  duiabUity  of  the  Moat 
Chfistiaa  Mooaschy,  the  pfide  in  Fnuctt's 


strength,  in  France's  never  exhausted  resources. 
Of  all  this,  the  Orleans  dynat^ty  possesses  not  n 
particle.  Its  movements  are  uncertain,  its  Meps 
leeble,  its  re|>o^  unassured.  Its  foot  strikes  uo 
thousand  year  old  roots  into  French  soil,  but  steals 
timorously  along  over  its  dust ;  it  has  no  trust  in 
the  people, — none  in  itself ;  it  has  no  past,  no  fu- 
ture ;  it  resides  in  the  Tuileries,  not  as  a  proprie- 
tor, but  as  a  tenant 

**  If  the  true  art  of  government  consists  in  giv- 
ing a  legitimate  form,  and  opening  a  legitimate 
path  to  the  impulse  of  an  age  or  nation  for  change, 
innovation,  and  increased  welfare,  then  has  no- 
thing been  done  in  France  to  further  this  true 
policy.  •  •  •  •  A  trusting  confidence  in 
the  aieat  affairs  of  mankind  fehuuld  I  e  the  banner 
of  this  policy.  Where  has  the  Orleans  dynasty 
displayed  this  confidence  i  Where  has  it  set  up 
this  banner  ? 

**  Not  a  single  great  act  has  ever  enmnated  di- 
rectly from  the  king.  All  the  impulses  he  has 
immediately  given  have  been  negative,  not  one  of 
them  creative  or  animating.  The  Bourbons  chose 
the  Jesuits  and  the  ultm-royalists  for  their  coun- 
sellars^  the  public  knew  how  they  stood  with 
them.  The  strife  against  them  in  the  chambers, 
the  professors'  chairs,  and  the  press,  was  open, 
free,  and  hearty ;  a  strife  that  called  knowledge 
and  the  highest  quality  oi  men's  character  into 
play,  and  not  as  now,  only  intrigue.  The  strife 
of  those  days  exalted  the  nation,  and  gave  a  loftier 
tone  to  education  and  momls ;  it  made  possible  a 
revolution  like  that  of  1830,  which  could  so 
remarkably  restrain  itself  within  the  bounds  of 
magnanimity — of  self-command.  Now  the  court 
fluctuates  from  one  part  to  another;  the  young 
princes  pull  long  faces,  because  they  are  denied 
recognition  in  Russia ;  the  ladies  shed  tears  at  the 
spiteful  wit  of  the  Faabourg  St.  Germain ;  the 
king  himself  receives  the  doctrinaires  to-day,  the 
Thiers  party  to-morrow;  would  gladly  squeeze 
the  hand  o£  Odillon  Barrot,  and  would  have  no 
objection  to  come  to  temis  with  Mauguin,  Corme- 
nin,  or  the  Charivari.  Not  one  living  statesman 
in  France  knows  how  he  stands  with  Louis  Phi- 
lippe ;  nor  is  this  to  be  imputed  to  the  king's  cle- 
verness, but  to  his  instability.  One  contes,  another 
goes ,  they  all  profess  tbeir  alacrity  to  uphold  the 
welfare  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  king  vacillates 
between  them.         •        ♦        ♦  •        • 

**  If  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  means  by 
which  Louis  Philiupe  has  hitherto  neutralized 
parties, — what  is  it  f  An  indescribable  sefishness, 
that  has  spread  from  above  downwards  to  all  parts 
of  the  booy  of  the  state,  so  that,  in  every  function, 
each  part  ref^rds  only  itself,  and  the  general  body 
liesparelysM.  *  •  •  What  France  is 
now  suffering  under,  is  not  the  exhaustion  of  its 
resources,  nor  the  perturbation  of  party,  nor  the 
intrigues  of  its  ambitious  statesmen, — but  it  is  the 
spirit  of  fear,  distrust,  and  dissimulation,  the  hire- 
hng  temper,  the  want  of  self-reliance,  and  the 
cringins  habits  with  which  it  has  been  infected 
from  above.  And  all  this  in  a  people  that  has  such 
an  eagerness  to  be  busied,  or  at  least  amused ;  in  a 
people  that  is  prone  to  obey  so  8abmiasively»  if 
only  it  is  eommanded  with  eneigy;  in  a  s^, 
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M'hicb,  through  its  unity,  is  the  most  governable 
in  the  world,  China,  perhaps,  excepted.  All  Paris 
is  like  the  Palais  Royal, — its  animation  is  eone. 
There  are  fine  shops,  where  no  one  buys  anjrtbing, 
but  only  lounges  past  them  ;  eating- rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  and  cofiee  and  newspaper- rooms  below." 

ThiB  is  a  cheerless  picture  for  those 
whom  it  more  immediately  concerns,  but 
one  from  which  forei^ers  will  not  fail  to 
extract  comfort.  They  naturally  enough 
argue,  that  the  depression  and  enervation 
of  France  bodes  well  for  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. "  This  may  be  all  very  well,"  sayg 
Gutskow,  '^  and  far  from  desiring  to  stir  up 
the  German  press  against  Louis  Philippe,  I 
congratulate  his  native  land  on  the  oppor- 
tunity it  has  derived  from  his  system  to  re- 
fresh itself  by  repose." 

*(  One  thing,  however,  I  must  remark ;  history 
proves  that  everv  anomalous  departure  from  the 
natural  course  of  things,  only  leads,  sooner  dr  later, 
to  a  more  threatening  revulsion  towards  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  moral  condition.  The  present 
enervation  of  the  French  will  have  its  revenge. 
Yes;  I  am  even  of  opinion  that  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  nations  stand  on  a  sounder  footing,  when 
each  is  free  to  enjoy  the  use  of  its  natural  powers. 
That  France  should  be  proud  and  vigorous  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  she  should  be  warlike. 
A  nation  may  have  the  faculty  of  pursuing  an  ac- 
tive career  conceded  to  it  without  putting  a  sword 
into  its  hand.  The  range  of  ideas  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  so  copious,  the  field  for  a  policy 
that  should  walk  in  the  light  of  our  age  is  so  ex- 
tensive, that  the  bounding  pulse  of  the  national 
heart  may  well  be  aroused  without  any  beating  of 
drums.  The  possibility  of  doiug  this  has  not  been 
comprehended  in  that  huckster-like  balancing  of 
interests  by  which  France  has  been  governed  smce 
1830.  The  nation  has  been  kept  quiet  for  the  time 
by  this  policy ;  but,  soon  of  late,  some  cry  will 
break  this  lethargy,  some  spark  will  kindle  the 
silently  accumulating  fuel." 

It  argues  ill,  our  author  thinks,  for  the 
constitutional  system  in  France,  if  all  the 
bulwarks  that  have  been  erected  against 
the  revolutionary  flood  break  down  as  ra- 
idly  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  done. 

e  disrepute  of  this  body  has  incredibly 
auffmented  within  the  last  four  years ;  and, 
wiui  the  exception  of  the  bankers,  stook- 
jobbers,  and  stockholders,  who  universallj 
imagine  that  their  own  prosperity  is  the 
prosperity  of  the  community,  it  is  no  longer 
looked  up  to  with  deference  or  interest 
by  public  opinion. 

**  Its  strength  is  broken ;  death  has  struck  down 
•ome  of  its  best  pillars,  aod  others  have  become 
instiled  by  age.    Thoae  who,  like  Berryer  aod 
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Lamartine,  should  have  shone  conspicuously,  by 
force  of  character,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  them  to  achieve  great  things  by  their  oratory, 
have  exhibited  incredible  weaknesses.  The  only 
vigorous,  informed,  impassioned  leaven  of  the 
Chamber  is  Thier.^ ;  but  all  the  world  knows  that 
his  individual  self  is  the  only  thing  for  which  he 
now  and  then  blows  up  a  soft  of  storm  in  that  little 
standing  pooh  In  Guizot  and  Thiers  there  stand 
mutually  opposed,  not  two  principles  of  govern- 
ment, but  two  methods  The  one  is  disposed  to 
?;o  slowly  and  cautiously  along,  the  other  a  little 
aster.  Thev  bid  against  each  other  to  the  King 
only  as  to  which  will  serve  him  best  In  Thiers 
there  is  more  of  the  fiery  Frenchman  than  in  Gui- 
zot, in  whom  there  is  something  of  the  Calvinistic 
strain,  something  that  savors  of  the  Genevan 
school.  This  shght  shade  of  difierence  apart,  the 
course  of  things  would  be  almost  the  same  under 
the  one  as  the  other,  at  least  so  long  as  Louis 
Philippe  lives. 

**  The  other  elements  of  a  Chamber,  based  on 
taxation,  a  chamber  more  than  a  third  of  which 
consists  of  public  functionaries,  oflkers,  and  other 
subordinates  of  the  government,  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  excite  any  lively  admiration  for  the  representap 
tive  system,  excellent  as  it  is  in  its  pure  and  genu- 
ine character.  A  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
is  become  a  position  of  emolument ;  not  that  the 
taint  of  corruption  imputed  to  this  institution  is 
to  be  understood  in  the  g^ross  literal  sense;  no,  the 
bribe  IT  is  of  a  more  refined  sort.  The  depuhr 
must  bestir  himself  in  the  capital  for  the  benefit 
of  his  province  and  his  constituents ;  he  is  so  near 
the  ear  of  government.  The  ^vemment  wants 
his  vote,  and  he  sells  it  on  consideration  of  aplaca 
or  two  for  his  relations,  a  favor  to  his  friendls,  an 
admission  to  a  first  subscription  for  a  new  railway, 
or  any  one  or  more  of  the  thousand  opportunities 
a  ministry  possesses  for  using  its  divinmg  rod  and 
discovering  precious  metals  under  the  common 
ground  of  life.  Guizot,  a  conscientious  man,  is 
not  the  inventor  of  this  subornation.  No,  the  ve- 
nal eageriy  offer  themselves  for  sale,  they  put  the 
pen  into  the  hand  of  the  passive  minister,  and  he 
nan  but  to  subscribe  his  name.  They  have  oppor- 
tunities for  benefiting  themselves,  their  cotietitu- 
ents,  relations,  and  friends;  and  the  phtloeopher* 
smiling  at  first  at  human  frailties,  comes  at  last  to 
despise  them  as  he  gratifies  them,  fiut  if  the  sys- 
tem does  not  accora  with  Guizot*s  character,  it 
does  so  with  his  master's,  who  is  well  versed  in 
scrutinizing  the  passions  of  men,  and  turning  lo 
his  own  advantage  the  earthly  complement  of 
God's  image. 

**  After  the  king's  death  it  will  be  impossible  to 
uphold  the  present  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  whicb 
has  become  a  mere  trick-working  machine  in  his 
hands,  by  means  of  which  he  contrives  to  govern 
France  with  apparent  equity,  and  entirely  in  ae- 
cordanoe  with  bis  own  will  and  pleasure.  Should 
Thiers  or  Lamartine  then  come  to  the  helm,  they 
would  find  themselves  mistaken  if  they  reckoned 
on  meetmgin  the  Chamber  with  the  sams  elemsnta 
as  those  with  the  nature  of  which  they  have  mada 
theowelves  so  luniliar  by  the  study  of  nxtesQ 
ycaiB.  An  altered  eleetonu  ceosos  would  rnddeoly 
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set  before  them  another  generatioa,  fashioned  to 
new  Tiews,  and  other  principles  than  those  of  the 
old  performers  in  the  corocnly  of  *  The  system.' 
This  change  in  the  electoral  census  will  probably 
be  proposed  by  the  Regency  itself ;  and  forms  per- 
haps a  clause  in  the  testament  which  the  king  will 
bequeathe  to  his  sons  and  erandsons.  The  first  King 
of  the  French  has  studied  history,  and  has  long 
beema  silent  observer  of  the  manner  in  which 
things  rise  and  fall.  He  will,  no  doubt,  have  learn- 
ed from  the  old  dynasty  the  usual  practice  of  new 
reinis  to  meet  the  natural  wish  for  change,  and  he 
wiu  have  instructed  bis  son  accordingly.  Harm- 
less internal  reforms  divert  public  attention  from 
the  perilous  ground  of  foreign  politics ;  and  wbat 
is  there  that  can  be  changed  with  greater  facility 
than  this  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  has  none  of 
the  prestige  of  an  ancient  venerable  institution  / 
If  any  of  the  foreign  cabinets  look  forward  to  the 
king's  death  as  to  the  opening  of  a  lion's  cage,  let 
them  advise  the  Duke  of  Nemours  instantly  to 
seize  the  expedient  of  electoral  reform ;  it  will 
meet  the  restless  and  dangerous  craving  after  some 
Mrt  of  new  thing,  busy  sul  parties  in  the  country, 
give  the  French  in  reality  the  increased  freedom 
they  deserve,  and  protect  other  nations  from  any 
outbreak  of  that  arrogant  and  aggressive  spirit  that 
might  again  possess  France,  when  suddenly  left 
without  a  master ;  for  I  am  not  disposed  to  expect 
anything  salutary^to  Germany  from  what  France 
caUs  her  glory,  her  national  honor,  and  her  free- 
dom. •• 

^  Being  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  Lecomte's 
attempt  on  the  king's  life,  our  author  was 
shocked  to  see  the  apathy  manifested  by 
the  public.    He  remarks  on  this  subject : — 

**  People  say  that  the  king  is  much  beloved  in 
Paris.  I  will  not  contest  the  point,  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss the  opinion  of  his  political  opponent^,  who 
call  him  a  traitor  40  the  maxims  and  men  who  put 
him  on  the  throne;  and  I  will  even  say  that  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  of  a  man  of  his  years,  and  whose 
course  of  Hie  has  been  such  as  his,  that  he  should 
wear  the  poetic,  grand,  and  genial  physiognomy 
which  unhappily  we  so  sorely  miss  in  alinost  all 
Ur'mf  sovereigns.  I  repeat,  that  all  Parisians  who 
live  in  dmd  of  imisutee,  of  the  breaking  of  their 
shop- windows*  and  of  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest,  behold  in  the  king  their  staanchest  sup- 
port He  is  liked,  therefore ;  but  this  I  can  aver, 
that  the  expression  of  that  liking  is  the  coldest  and 
tamest  that  ever  was  witnessed. 

••  It  was  ths  first  of  Blay,  the  kiosfs/l/e  day; 
the  wsather  beautiful.  A  boavy  lain  had  quicken- 
ed the  vi^getatioQ  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  filled  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  the  blos- 
iomiiv  trees.  A  soft  moonlight  evening  followed ; 
the  king  was  to  appear  in  the  balcony  of  the  cha- 
teau, Md  more  than  ten  thousand  persons  had  been 
aAmitled  by  special  tickets  into  the  smaller  garden. 
The  regiinental  bands  played  under  the  balcony. 
At  last  appeared  the  king,  who  so  recently  had  had 
aii^iar  cmpe  from  assassiaatioii.  With  him  were 
ik  two  gtMMfaons,  the  Come  de  FvvaDd  Doe  da 
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Chartres,  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  now  and 
then  joined  the  party. 

'*  In  the  ministerial  papers  appeared  the  follow- 
ing statement:  *  Immense  acclamations  filled  the 
air.  Ne^er  was  the  rbyal  family  so  received; 
never  were  the  cries  of  rive  le  Roi  /  so  prolonged 
and  vehement.  Enthusiasm  was  carri^  to  the 
highest  pitch.' 

*<  Not  one  word  of  this  is  true.  The  vast  crowd 
was  silent  for  a  whole  hour.  The  king  appeared 
in  military  uniform,  with  a  three-cocked  hat,  a  tall 
gaunt  figure,  altogether  unlike  the  usual  stout, 
plump  portraits  of  him,  with  white  whiskers  and 
the  infirm  carriage  of  a  very  old  man,  for  whom 
we  felt  twofold  compassion  in  presence  of  that 
cold,  insensible  crowd.  Not  a  man  of  them  raised 
his  hat,  whilst  the  king  was  incessantly  taking  his 
off  and  bowing.  Three  or  four  persons,  commis- 
sioned for  the  purpose,  shouted  Vive  le  Roi !  No 
one  responded  to  the  cry;  the  kins  sat  down. 
Sentinels  were  posted,  of  course  with  loaded  wea- 
pons, on  all  the  adjacent  roofs  and  galleries,  for  it 
was  a  daring  act  of  the  king's  to  expose  himself  so 
openly.  His  little  grandsons,  designated,  in  the 
official  style,  l^avenir  de  la  France,  beat  time  to 
the  music.  The  king  encouraged  them  to  do  so ;  it 
gave  them  a  gay,  saucy,  perhaps  martial  appear- 
ance. It  lasted  much  too  long  for  a  spontaneous 
impulse,  this  time-beating ;  children  soon  tire  of 
such  sports,  but  the  Comte  de  Paris  durst  not 
cease,  ne  was  obliged  to  work  on  unceasingly  at 
his  enforced  musical  programme.  The  Duchess  of 
Orieans,  who  has  learnt  what  is  called  in  France 
f^effacer,  to  makt  herself  small,  did  not  remain 
long  on  the  balcony,  but  slipped  away  as  soon  as 
she  could.  But  the  *  immutable  thought '  {pensie 
immuable)  held  on.  The  daquewre  of  the  police 
again  shouted  Vive  le  Roi  /  A^in  he  stood  up, 
took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  smilingly.  Dead  si- 
lence as  before,  no  response,  five  la  Reim! 
some  one  shouted,  and  still  there  was  silence,  and 
when  at  last  the  cry  was  given  out  of  Vive  le 
Comte  de  Paris  /  the  farce  was  dissolved  in  laugh- 
ter. And  this  was  the  scene  of  which  the  Journal 
des  Debate  said,  *  Immense  acclamations  filled  the 
air,'  &c. 

•«  So  much  of  Paris  as  was  not  present,  the  pro- 
vinces, the  electors,  foreign  nations  and  foreign 
courts,  believe  these  words.  When  I  recounted 
wbat  I  had  seen  to  a  banker,  he  answered  coolly — 
*  People  do  not  shout  in  France.  When  there  is 
no  hissing,  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  every  one  had 
shouted.' 

"This,  Iown,a9tounded'me.  Our  warm,  strong- 
beating  German  heart !  Our  enthusiasm  for  ^1 
we  love  and  reverence!  The  l^asi  Frenchman 
lets  the  claqueur  shout,  and  joins  tacitly  in  the  ap- 
plause, inasmuch  as  he  does  not  hiss. 

<*  I  should  like  to  know  whether  Louis  Philippe 
views  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  does  his 
banker.  Would  not  a  little  more  love  and  affec- 
tion be  welcome  to  him  after  another  attempt  on 
his  life  ?  Or  do  we  Germans  take  too  sentimental 
a  view  of  such  matters  ?  It  may  be  so ;  for,  while 
we  were  thus  reflecting*  one  of  our  party  had  his 
pocket  picked." 
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Gutzkow  had  two  or  three  interviews  with 
Thiers  and  Oniisot,  and  sat  at  their  tables. 
He  appears  to  us  to  have  taken  a  pretty  ac- 
curate measure  of  fhe  personal  and  political 
character  and  circumstances  of  both  states- 
men. Of  the  former,  he  says,  that  his 
preconceived  notions  were  not  disappointed 
on  nearer  acquaintance, — a  thing  which 
does  not  happen  in  the  case  of  a  great  man. 

"  Thiers  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable phenomena  of  our  lime;  a  journalist 
who  plunges  into  the  torrent  of  a  revolution,  and 
is  borne  along  by  it  to  become  twice  prime  minister 
of  one*of  the  first  nations  of  the  world.  One  is 
astounded  at  the  ^circumstances  that  could  have 
produced  so  singular  a  result,  and  still  ipore  at  the 
talent  of  the  man  who  contrived  to  avail  himself 
so  dexterously  of  those  circumstances.  •  ♦ 
To  me,  too,  there  is  something  so  exceedingly  sur- 
prising in  the  fact,  that  Thiers  owes  his  fortune, 
not  to  a:  lucky  star,  not  to  any  vast  comprehensive 
genius  he  possesses,  but  to  a  single  personal  ac- 
complishment— the  gift  of  oratory.  1  confess,  I  am 
shocked  by  this  discovery.  •  •  Thiers 
said,  <  Our  Chamber  likes  to  be  entertained;  it  is 
made  up  of  people  who  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  endure  to  be  bored  for  the  good  -of  the  country. 
Whoever  would  make  sure  of  them,  must  amuse 
them.'  And,  in  fact,  Thiers  commands  the  Cham- 
ber by  amusing  it.  •  •  It  was  not 
the  genius  of  this  statesman  that  transferred  him 
from  a  fifth-floor  lodging  lo  his  splendid  mansion 
in  the  Place  St.  George,  but  his  talent.  Talent  is 
always  more  prosperous  in  France  than  genius ; 
perhaps  it  is  so  all  the  world  over. 

**  So  long  as  the  kines  of  France  are  dependent 
on  their  ministers,  and  these  again  on  the  chamber, 
the  career  of  a  Thiers  may  be  re -enacted  in  every 
session.  A  young  deputy  ascends  the  tribune  for 
the  first  time.  He  waits  five  minutes,  until  the 
noise  made  by  the  prattling  representatives  of  the 
nation  has  subsided,  takes  a  few  sips  out  of  the 
glass  of  eau  sucree  beside  him,  and  begins — *  Mes- 
sieurs !'  First,  the  audience  criticise  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  then  his  dialect, — is  he  from  the  north 
or  the  south?  Then  they  note  his  action,  bis 
pauses  and  intonations,  then  they  pass  insensibly 
to  the  consideration  of  his  system,  and  finally  of 
the  view  he  takes  of  th^  matter  in  hand.  If  the 
Jatter,  though  not  correct,  is  acute,  if  he  displays 
wily  turns,  if  his  language  is  free  from  the  com- 
mon-place phrases  of  the  bar  or  the  lecture*room, 
if  it  have  none  of  the  froth iness  of  Odillon  Bar- 
rot,  or  the  hard,  dry  style  of  an  uncouth  republican ; 
if  the  voice,  the  delivery,  the  manner  find  favor, 
and  if,  besides  all  this,  he  has  a  prompt  and  point- 
ed reply  for  any  passine  remarks  by  which  he  may 
he  interrupted,  why  men  his  fortune  is  made. 
Before  the  speech  is  yet  concluded,  the  king  is  al- 
ready infonnni  that  a  new  genius  has  arisen.  In 
the  evening  he  is  spoken  of  in  all  the  journals. 
The  ministers  would  think  themselves  fortunate  to 
have  such  an  orator  for  their  champion :  and  in  the 
next  arrangement  of  a  cabinet,  France  has  acquir- 


ed a  minister  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  lived  by 
the  favor  of  a  bookseller. 

**  I(,  in  the  course  of  his  Napoleonic  studies^ 
Thiers  gradually  became  so  enamored  of  his  hero 
that  he  began  to  imitate  him,  and  brought  it  to 
such  a  pass,  that  he  was  ready,  if  war  broke  out, 
to  seize  the  truncheon  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  armv ;  on  the  other  hand,  nature  had  un- 
questionably already  impressed  upon  him  an  out- 
ward affinity  with  Napoleon.  He  looks  like  the 
Corsican.  The  form  of  his  head  and  the  rounding 
of  the  chin  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  bronze  Napoleon.  The  keen  falcon  glance  is 
concealed  by  spcctncles.  His  hair  is  grey;  in 
other  respects  be  is  a  hale  and  young-looking  man 
of  forty^  He  is  so  short  of  stature,  that  he  must 
always  look  up  when  he  is  speaking.  He  is  fond 
of  sitting  on  the  arm  of  a  chair,  and  collecting  a 
group  of  hearers  around  him,  to  whose  remarks  ne 
listens  with  great  af ability  and  good  humor. 
Thiers  has  not  contracted  any  ministerial  airs.  He 
still  retains  all  his  southern  flexibility  of  manner* 
the  bonhommie  of  a  good  fellow  {eines  gxiten 
Jungen)t  the  cordiality  of  a  rottirter.  One  likes 
him  because  he  is  natural. 

"  *  I  was  not  much  interested,'  said  I,  « in  the 
subject  of  your  yesterday's  speech  on  the  harbor 
of  Algiers ;  I  only  admired  your  method  of  treating 
it,  and  your  oratorical  powers,  it  is  true,  your 
colleagues  in  the  chamber  make  it  an  easy  thing 
for  you  to  hold  your  ground.  I  never  heard  worse 
speaking  than  that  of  the  gentleipan  who  preceded 
you,  M.  de  Corcelles.  I  cannot  understand  how  a 
man  of  honor  and  feeling  can  ascend  the  tribune, 
and  deliver  a  harangue  that  is  listened  to  with  tbe 
most  utter  indifTerence.* 

"  *  These  j)eople  make  their  speeches,'  replied 
Thiers,  « not  for  the  chamber  but  for  the  electors, 
who  read  them  in  the  papers,  give  them  in  ima^- 
nation  suitable  action  and  delivery,  and  rejoice  m 
having  sent  so  clever  a  deputy  to  Pans.' 

*«  •  What  is  the  secret  of  tbe  orator's  art  ?'  I  re- 
snmed.  <  ( believe  it  is  nature.  One  should  have 
clearly  defined  thoughts  to  utter,  and  should  say  no 
more  than  is  necessary.  •  •  The  debate 
of  yesterday  was  very  stormy.* 

«* «  Stormy  ?  j  thought  it  very  quiet,  almost 
sleepily  so.'  ' 

Allowance  must  be  made  for  diversity  of 
habits  and  tastes.  Gutzkow  might  reason- 
ably call  a  debate  '^  stormy,"  in  whic^  a 
fierce  ezdiange  of  personaiities  took  place 
between  Thiers  and  Soult,  eadi  charging 
the  other  with  habitual  disregard  for  truth. 
Gutzkow  pursued  the  conversation  by  re- 
marking : — 

**  *  I  admire  the  calmness  with  which  you  en- 
counter qinoeition.* 

** '  One  learns  to  do  so  as  a  minisler:  one  most 
also  acquire  the  habit  as  a  parliamentary  one.  All 
this  roaring  and  screedung  is  mere  winil  If  too 
take  it  qai&y,  and  emile,  yoo  remiQ  masttff  c/ the 
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field.  The  chamber  16  like  every  large  body ;  it  is 
as  childish  as  the  audience  in  a  tl^atre.  The 
finest  things,  if  badly  played,  are  hissed  off.  Ces 
messieurs  are  all  very  wise  legislatures,  but,  collec- 
tively, they  have  all  1  he  defects  of  a  pit  audience.' 

"  « That  confirms  me,'  I  subjoined,  « in  the  be- 
lief, how  much  a  good  deputy  may  learn  even  from 
a  bad  actor.  It  struck  me,  during  yesterday's  de- 
bate, that  these  gentlemen  were  not  familiar  with 
the  simplest  rudiments  of  the  art  of  dealing  with 
a  multitude.  Thev  did  not  even  know  how  to 
enforce  silence.  The  worst  actor  knows  that.  If 
he  is  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  people  are 
talking  io  the  boxes,  clapping  doors,  or  showing 
in  other  ways  their  impatience  at  his  bad  perform- 
ance, what  does  he  do  ?  He  suddenly  stops  speak- 
ing. Every  one  sees,  every  one  hears  this.  The 
actor  is  aUent  Why  is  he  silent  ?  All  eyes  are 
bent  on  him,  a  deep  stillness  ensjies,  and  the  cun- 
ning player  proceeds  uninterruptedly  with  his 
part' 

••  •  Very  true,'  said  Thiers.  « When  I  want  to 
procure  silence,  I  very  often  adopt  the  expedient 
of  uttering  a  gross  paradox.  That  brings  the  up- 
roar to  a  climax.  I  let  them  all  shout  until  they 
are  tired ;  it  gives  me  time  to  recover  my  breath, 
and  presently  the  noise  subsides,  for  every  one  is 
curious  to  know  how  I  prove  my  proposition,  and 
the  chamber  is  all  attention.' " 

The  oonversation  next  turned  on  language. 
Gutzkow  remarked  that  German  is  very  ill 
adapted  for  oratory. 
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The  English  tongue,'  he  said,  *  is  as  natural 
as  passion  itself.  French  is  the  language  of  con- 
versation, of  mutual  understanding  and  amiable 
persuasion.  The  German  language,  though  our 
poets  find  in  it  a  free  stream  of  abounding  beauty, 
18  yet  far  too  abstract  for  ordinary  purposes ;  it  ex- 
presses nothing  right  out,  is  full  of  paraphrases, 
and  is  far  too  much  a  eurial  language  to  be  all  the 
orator  requires.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
our  historical  style.' 

"  *  You  would  soon  have  both  an  historical  style 
and  a  language  of  eloquence/  replied  Thiers,  *  if 
Germany  was  in  full  possession  offree  institutions. 
Good  speaking  can  only  be  found  where  there 
exists  the  ri^ht  of  speeking  freely.  History  can 
only  be  written  where  men  can  make  history. 
The  mere  scholar  can  do  very  well  as  a  collector 
of  historical  materials ;  but  to  scrutinize,  sift,  and 
embody  those  materials  belongs  only  to  the  scholar, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  statesman.  Machia- 
▼elli  and  Du  Thou  were  statesmen ;  therefore  they 
had  an  historical  style." 

There  is  »  very  great  differenoe,  as  our 
anther  remarksy  between  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding of  a  French  and  German  historian. 
The  latter,  when  he  meditates  the  produc- 
tion of  some  tnagnum  opu»j  first  spends  ten 
years  in  piling  up  a  mountain  of  materials ; 
aaother  ten  years  are  employed  in  reading 
these:  and,  in  the  course  of  a  third  ten,  be 


puts  them  into  shape,  and  ffiyes  them  to  the 
press.     They  manage  the  thing  much  more 
conveniently  in  France,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  England  also,%here  the  drudgery 
is  done  by  young  litterateurs  ^d  steady 
old  factotums ;  whilst  the  author  reserves 
to  himself  only  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
labor.     But,  besides  this  difference  as  to 
outward  method,  there  is  another  inward 
and  radical  difference,  which  we  have  never 
seen  more  happily  symbolized  than  in  the 
words  of  Baron  Arnim : — "  A  German,  an 
Englishman,  and  a  Frenchman  were  seve- 
rally required  to  portray  a  camel.      The 
Frenchmiin  went  straightway  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  and  on  the  following  day  pro- 
duced a  clever,  though   not  perfectly  accu- 
rate sketch  of  the  camel.    The  Englishman 
set  out  with  the  first  steamer  for  the  Afri- 
can desert,  carefully  observed  the  camels  he 
saw  there,  made  drawings  of  them,  and,  af- 
ter some  months,  completed  a  picture  of 
the  animal,  true  to  the  very  life.      Mean- 
while the  German  had  shut  himself  up  in 
his  study,  in  order  to  construe  the  camel 
out  of  the  depth  of  his  own  moral  conscious- 
ness.*    According  to  the  most  recent  au- 
thentic intelligence  he  is  still  at  it." 

Guizot's  opinion  of  Thiers  is  thus  report- 
ed from  his  own  lips : — 

*< '  M.  Thiers,  my  indefatigable  rival,  has  the 
misfortune  with  all  his  talent  to  be  only  an  imita- 
tor. At  one  time  he  imitates  Louis  XIV.,  at  an- 
other  the  Jacobins;  to-day  the  Directory,  and  to- 
morrow Napoleon.  It  seems  as  though,  notwith- 
standing his  knowledge  of  the  modem  history  of 
France,  he  has  no  other  way  of  helping  himself 
out  of  a  difficult  case  than  by  asking  himself,  *  How 
would  the  monarchy,  how  would  the  republic, 
how  would  the  empire  have  acted  under  these  cir- 
cumstances."  There  is  much  truth  in  this  re- 
mark. 

**  *  Louis  Philippe,  Mol^,  and  Gnizot,  each  lost 
his  father  by  the  guillotine.  Louis  Philippe  fears 
the  French,  M0I6  flatters  them,  Guizot  despises 
them.  Not  one  of  the  three  manifests  towards 
them  oblivion  of  the  past — foi|;ivene8s — love. 

**  Guizot  has  seen  mat,  but  assuredly  no  vir- 
tuous times.  Why  then  hate  ours  ?  That  fine 
soul  that  could  read,  vnth  steadfast  voice,  out  of 
Bossuet  to  his  dying  wife, — that  manlv  spirit  that 
could  restrain  his  tears  as  he  cast  the  nrst  handful 

•  "  Um  das  Kamed  (tus  der  Tuft  seines  sUtUeken 
Deiousstseins  zu  constnUren.  There  are  multitudes 
of  Gennan  metaphysical  words  and  phrases,  for 
which  it  is  impossible  to  find  e^ivalents  in  Eng- 
lish, and  this  *  sUtHeken  Bevmsttsein^  is  one  of  them. 
In  tne  phrase  which  we  have  substituted  f<v  it,  the 
word  ^moral*  most  be  taken  in  its  most  abtiract 
sense,  and  not  as  inlying  <  mocality*  in  its  ordinary 
and  limited  aooeptation.'^ 
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of  earth  on  the  coffin  of  his  son,— why  thus  filled 
only  whh  distrust  towards  the  age,  towards  a 
whole  people?  Does  faith  in  mankind  vanish 
with  youth?  Are  they  alone  wise,  they  alone 
worthy  of  esteem,  whose  heads  are  whitened  with 
the  snows  of  age?  Were  it  possible  to  blend 
Guizot  and  Lamartine  together,  there  would  not 
perhaps  be  a  majority  in  the  Chamber,  but  a  ma- 
jority there  would  be  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  see 
m  politics  the  suit  which  man  has  been  carrying 
on  with  nature  for  thousands  of  years  past^  with 
no  prospect  as  yet  of  winning." 

Our  author  reports  an  amuaing  lecture 
given  him  indirectly  by  Cormenin  (Timon), 
the  celebrated  pamphleteer,  on  the  terrible 
prolixity  of  the  German  writers.  Taking 
up  a  big  book  by  Lamennais,  and  a  very 
little  one  by  himself,  Timon  began  thus: — 

<* '  Such  a  book  as  this,  look  you,  is  far  too  big. 
It  if  a  capital  book  by  all  means,  but  who  reads 
it?  Who  buys  it?  Who  has  time  and  money 
enough  ?  The  great  thing  is  to  operate  effecliTely 
on  the  people.  Look  at  this  slender  little  book.  It 
is  cheap,  and  can  be  read  quickly.  Many  thousand 
copies  are  dispersed  over  France.  To-day,  the 
little  thing  appears  in  Paris;  to-morrow  it  is  in  the 
provinces.  One  must  write  pamphlets  that  can  be 
understood  by  the  academician  and  by  the  vine- 
dresser, books  that  will  lie  on  the  boudoir-table 
and  on  the  poor  man's  chimney-piece,  that  can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  and  read  during  a  walk  in 
the  forest,  books  that  do  not  give  us  too  much  to 
retain  in  mind,  and  therefore  not  much  to  forget 
Pray  recommend  all  German  writers  to  work  in 
this  way  for  the  people.  Cest  la  propagande  la 
flu$  sikUt  la  plus  sincere* 

**  I  hereby  do  it  solemnly. 

*<  But  there  is  one  thing  friend  Cormenin  forgot. 
In  France,  it  is  necessary  to  make  books  as  small 
as  possible,  inasmuch  as  the  reading  of  them  is  a 
matter  of  such  diQculty  among  the  populace.  To 
read  the  little  book  on  *  Centralization,'  costs  Uie 
vine-dresser  of  Buigiund^  a  month's  time.  Perhaps 
three  individuals  in  a  village  can  read,  that  is  to 
say,  can  spell  through  a  book.  What  an  effort 
for  them  to  decypher  such  a  gigantic  work  as  a 
pamphlet  of  six  sheets !  How  many  winter  even- 
ings must  be  spent,  how  many  lamps  burnt  out, 
before  its  contents  can  be  hammered  into  the  hard 
head  of  a  firetasne  peasant !  A  Monsieur  Blondin, 
a  communist  tauor,  who  refused  to  make  me  a  pair 
of  trowsers  because  he  deemed  me  capable  of  tura- 
in|  Qp  my  nose  at  philosophers  and  great  social 
rnormers,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  keeps 
a  needle- woman  in  his  workshop  to  resA  tne 
newspapers  every  morning  to  himself,  and  his 
equally  erudite  jouraevmen.  In  Germany,  where 
every  peasant  has  raaa  throush  the  family  Bible  at 
least  three  times,  and  his  old  sermon-book  four 
times,  it  is  allowable  to  give  a  little  more  bulk  to 
one's  pamphlets.  Besides,  it  is  notorious,  that  it 
is  only  in  ri^ht  of  twenty  printed  sheets  per  vohraie, 
tet  we  enjoy  a  sort  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
thRnigh  which  we  naj  at  kut  In^BlgB  «he  load 


illusion,  that  we  have  written  without  a  censor- 
ship— until  the  book  is  confiscated." 

Is  there  anything  in  this  world  so  bad, 
that  nothing  good  can  come  out  of  it  ? 
Even  the  censorship,  it  seems,  has  its 
literary  advantages.  In  reply  to  Ville- 
main's  question,  ^'  How  did  the  able  writers 
of  Germany  contrive  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  horrible  yoke  of  the  censor- 
ship V*  Gutzkow  answered : — 

** '  We  strive  so  much  the  more  to  write  in  an 
original  style.' 

*'  *  That  is  true,'  said  Yillemain ;  *  we  have  seen 
the  same  thing  in  Benjamin  Constant  So  long  as 
he  wrote  under  censorship,  he  was  a  great  stylist. 
As  he  was  compelled  to  go  round  about  the  tmth, 
his  pen  swept,  in  its  serpentine  evolutions,  throogh 
the  most  masterly  and  graceful  curves.  Afterwards, 
when  he  was  free  to  write  whatever  he  pleased, 
he  became  slovenly,  and  nobody  would  read  him. 
ha  assured,  however,  that  for  the  sake  of  a  free 
press,  we  would  rather  read  bad  books,  than  have 
good  stylists,  with  a  censorship.' " 


A  Learneo  Turk.— The  new  Cheik-ul-Is)am, 
Ismet-Ben-Zade-Arif-Hiemet  Bey,  is  considered  the 
most  learned  man  in  Asiatic  literature  in  the  whole 
Ottoman  empire.  But  he  is  better  than  learned — he 
is  enlightened ;  he  is  known  to  ))e  a  warm  advocate 
of  reform  principles,  and  he  was  i^>pointed  to  his 
present  post  as  the  head  of  the  magistratore,  and, 
under  the  Sultan,  the  head  of  Uie  rdi^oD  of  the 
country,  liy  the  express  recommendaaon  of  the 
grand  vizier,  Rechid  Pacha.  This  Cheik-ul-Islam 
possesses  the  finest  and.  most  voluminous  library  of 
Oriental  books  that  exists  as  private  property  in  the 
world.  The  rigor  of  his  vinue  is  said,  too,  to  be 
equal  to  his  erudition,  and  of  this  he  has  aueady, 
since  he  has  been  advanced  to  his  present  dignity, 
given  proof  The  Cheiks-ul-IsUnL  his  predecessors, 
have,  since  the  Sultan  Mahmood,  heoi  sopportea 
by  the  public  Treasury.  They  have  received  ahoot 
2,000  aoUars  per  mcmth  fipom  that  sooroe ;  hot  at  the 
same  time,  according  to  ancient  practice,  they  re- 
ceived also  the  product  of  particular  taxes  and 
monopolies  which  were  set  ande  for  their  suroort 
Hiemet  Bey,  however,  has  refused  to  acoqA  of  this 
last  pnovisioiLsaying that  the  monthly puises scot 
him  from  the  Treasury  were  more  than  suflidentto 
support  the  dignity  of  nis  office.  By  this  Act  he  has 
renounced  for  hiioisell  and  his  predecessors  more 
than  30,000  dollars  per  annum— en  act  of  patriotSBm 
which  will  find  few  parallels  in  any  ocrantiy,  whkk 
is  without  example  here,  and  which  has  soper-ez* 
cellent  value,  because  dlMnterestedneas  In  Turkey  Is 
precisely  that  heroic  viime  which  Is  fssrntiany 
needed  as  the  shuauanon  of  all  reibnn,  and  of  all 
good  hope  in  the  future  destinies  of  the  empire^— 

Btatob  to  Mas.  SmDonsz-nA  SCame  of  Blra 
Siddons.  the  great  tragedian,  Is  to  be  placed  Is 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  chosen  seubcor  Isltr. 
ThooMs  Campbell,  w1k»  has  just  iaIsMiUie  omM. 
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FroBtbe  Bagllah    R«vi«w. 

JOAN  OF  ARC— SCHILLER'S  DRAMA. 

L  Proci$  de  Condamnation  et  de  RShabiHtation  de  Jeanne  d*Arc^  dite  la  FucelU^  pub' 
Hies  pour  la  premiirefois  d^apris  les  Manuscriii  de  la  BibHotkique  Royale^  stdvis  de 
tons  les  documenti  histanques  qu^on  apu  riunir^  et  accompagnds  de  notes  et  cTeciaircM^e- 
ments.     Par  Jules  Quicherat.     Tom.  i. — ^iii.     Pans,  1841-6. 

2.  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  A  romantic  tragedy ^  translated  from  the  German  of  Friedr 
rich  von  SchiUer.    Bums'  Fire-side  Library.     London,  no  date. 


B[£R8BLF  more  like  an  apparition  than  like 
a  reality,  a  creature  of  romance  rather  than 
a  historical  character,  the  heroine  of  Dom 
Remi  has  yet  left  on  the  face  of  her  own 
age  so  deep  a  mark  of  her  fleet  and  passing 
footstep,  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
reducing  her  tale  to  the  sober  proportions 
of  historic  truth,  and  separatins  matter  of 
fskct  from  matter  altogether  visionary,  the 
historian  cannot  avoid  dealing  with  this 
most  perplexing  episode  in  the  annals  of 
modem  times.  Aiid  while  the  historian  is 
thus  compelled  to  insert  among  the  records 
of  well-authenticated  transactions  a  story 
scarcely  less  fabulous  than  that  of  the 
Trojan  war,  philosophers  exhaust  their  in- 
genuity to  fathom  the  depth,  and  poets 
weary  the  wing  of  their  fancy  to  rise  to  the 
height,  of  that  moist  enigmatic  and  most 
poetic  of  subjects — ^Joan  of  Arc. 

Setting  aside  all  the  curious  details  with 
which  her  story  is  rife,  and  all  the  embel- 
lidunents  which  it  has  at  different  times  re- 
ceived, taking  merely  the  broad  outline  of 
the  facts,  as  they  stand  forth  undeniably 
in  the  general  history  of  the  times,  the  tale 
is  marvellous  enough*  A  simple  country 
lass,  obscure  and  unlettered,  not  out  of  her 
teens,  suddenly  appears  on  the  stage  of  the 
world ;  by  her  appearance  she  changes  the 
whole  tide  of  events ;  victorious  Armies  are 
put  to  the  rout,  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a 
togitive  king  are  repaired,  and  the  royal 
diadem  is  set  on  his  brow ;  in  the  midst  of 
her  career  she  falls  into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,  and  is  subjected  to  a  le^al  proce- 
dure of  the  most  appalling  as  weu  as  per- 
plexing nature;  she  is  placed  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  where  she  defies 
the  power,  and  baffles  the  wiles  of  her 
judges ;  and  a  conviction  being  at  last  pro- 
enr^  by  the  most  disgraceful  perversion  of 
jufldoei  she  dies  with  the  fortitude  of  a 
martyr.  But  even  here  her  power  does  not 
end ;  Ions  after  her  death  the  proceedings 
taken  agamst  her  are  subjected  to  a  search- 
ing revision,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  in- 


fallible Church  of  Rome  solemnly  recants 
a  sentence  solemnly  pronounced,  and  that 
in  a  case  involving  questions  of  faith,  by 
the  dread  tribunal  to  which  she  has  com- 
mitted the  guardianship  of  her  orthodoxy. 
These  are  the  leading  facts  about  which 
there  can  be  no  dispute;  they  are  of  a 
character  sufficiently  extraordinary  to  in- 
duce an  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  so 
powerful  an  influence  was  exercised  over 
the  world  by  one  whom  her  sex,  her  age, 
her  birth,  and  her  education,  all  alike  dis- 
qualified, according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  judgment,  for  the  task  she  undertook, 
and  for  the  career  which  she  accomplished. 
The  course  of  that  inquiry,  instead  of  ex- 
plaining so  singular  a  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  human  affairs,  on  the  contrary 
tends  to  increase  the  mystery,  and  stiu 
further  to  perplex  the  mind ;  till  at  last  it 
seems  as  if  the  whole  were  a  riddle  cast 
forth  upon  the  tide  of  events  on  very  pur- 
pose to  teach  us  that 

'TThere  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 

That  the  keen  ed^e  of  this  lesson  was 
felt  by  the  vain  and  shallow  philosophers 
of  the  encyclopsedist  school,  who  pretended 
to  know  all  and  to  explain  all,  is  attested, 
not  only  by  the  many  untenable  and  often 
ridiculous  hypotheses,*  which  were  ad- 
vanced with  a  view  to  account  for  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans ;  but, 
above  all,  by  the  iAfamous  production  by 
which  the  corypheus  of  that  school  unwit- 
tingly bore  witness  to  the  close  connexion 
between  unbelief  and  moral  corraptness, 

*  The  most  absurd,  perhaps,  of  all  the  suppositions 
which  have  been  started  in  explanation  ot  the  mys- 
terious tale  of  J!;aiMitf  d*Arc  is  mat  of  Mr.  Gaze :  he 
sets  about  gravely  to  prove  that  she  was  an  illegi- 
timate daughter  of  Isabel  of  Bavaria  and  Louis  c^ 
Orleans,  ^o  was  put  in  her  infancy  under  the 
charge  of  her  supposed  parents,  and  had  accidentally 
become  acquaint^  widi  the  secret  of  her  birth. 
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the  standard-bearer  of  infidelity  exhibiting 
himself,  to  his  dwn  irretrierable  disgrace, 
in  the  character  of  a  ^^  filthy  dreamer"  and 
a  "brute  beast." 

Against  this  abomination  the  purer  moral 
sense  and  the  loftier  poetic  feeling,  both  of 
England  and  of  Germany,  revolted.  Almost 
simultaneously,    and    apparently  without 
any  knowledge  of  each  other's  performance, 
appeared  Southey's  epic,  "  Joan  of  Arc," 
and  Schiller's  "  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  romantic 
tragedy."    The  former,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, frankly  acknowledged  by  the  great 
laureate  himself  in  the  preface  to  the  new 
edition  of  it,  published,  in  1841,  in  the 
collection  of  lus  poetical  works,    atones 
largely  for  the  coarse  blows  dealt  to  "  the 
Mission'd  Maid"  by  the  misplaced  patriot- 
ism of  the  Bard  of  Avon.     The  latter,  by 
its  great  and  deserved  popularity,  contri- 
buted in  no  small  degree  to  the  d^usion  of 
nobler  and  more  worthy  views  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  public  mind,  and  so  helped  to 
realize  Schiller's  own  prophecy,  in  one  of 
his  short  lyric  poems,  of  which,  as  neither 
of  the  two  English  versions  which  we  have 
seen  of  it,  is  sufficiently  faithful  to  convey 
a  correct  idea  of  the  original,  we  shall  ven- 
ture to  give  a  translation  of  our  own  :  — 


Humanity  to  fbul,  the  scoffer  lewd 

Low  through  the  dust  thy  virgin  form  did  hale ; 
Wit  against  beauty  bears  eternal  feud. 

Spurns  Qod  and  angel,  like  a  fabled  tale  : 
Whatever  the  heart  holds  dear,  if  basely  reaves, 
Whatever  or  fancy  dreams,  or  faith  believes. 

But,  like  thyself,  sprung  finom  a  childlike  race, 
A  pious  maiden,  shepherdly  in  guise, 

High  poesy  in  her  divine  embrace, 
Does  clasp  and  bear  thee  to  th'  efemal  skies ; 

With  radiant  glory  she  encircles  thee : 

The  heart's  creation  must  immortal  be. 

To  soil  whatever  is  bright,  to  drag  down  low 
Whate'er  is  lofty  is  the  world's  delight 

But  fear  not  thou  j  there  are  yet  hearts  which  glow 
With  glorious  thoughts,  and  upward  wing  their 
flight. 

To  gaping  crowds  let  Momus  shake  his  bells ; 

A  noble  mind  on  nobler  visions  dwells. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  most 
egotistical  people  in  the  world,  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  would  lon^  subinl^  to  the 
indignity  of  allowing  foreign  literature  to 
monopolize  one  of  the  nQolest  themes  of 
their  national  history.  The  more  th? 
poems  of  Southey  and  Schiller  became 
known  in  France,  the  more  was  Voltaire's 
PuceUe  felt  to  be  »  national  disgrace,  and 
pen  after  pen  was  set  to  work,  to  celebrate 
in  Btrains  more  worthy  of  her  the  pure  and 


heroic  maiden.  Besides  a  variety  of  small- 
er ppems,  and  several  pieces  written  for 
the  stage,  there  have  been  no  less  than  four 
epic  poems  produced  on  the  subject  since 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  ;  one  by  M. 
Pierre  Dum^nil,  one  byMme.  deChoiseul, 
one  by  Mile.  Bigot,  and  the  fourth  by  M. 
Alexandre  Soumet,  the  only  one  of  the 
four  which  has  in  France  itself  met  with 
considerable  success. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  field  of  poetry  alone 
that  our  French   neighbors   have   exerted 
themselves  to  make  the  amende  honorable 
to  the  injured  memory  of  their  national 
heroine.     As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  Lenglet  Dufresnoy  had  pub- 
lished a  history  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
abridged  from  the  manuscript  compilation 
of  Richer;  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
still  more  copious  work  of  M.  de  Laver- 
dy,  during    the    early  part  of  the  revo- 
lution.     The    restoration    of    the^~  Bour- 
bons,  and  the  taste    for    mediaaval  and 
"  Catholic"  subjects,  which  it  brought  in 
its  train,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  this  line  of 
study  ;  M.  Berriat  Saint-Prix  endeavored 
to  bring  the  adventures  of  Joan  into  an 
accurate  chronological  arrangement;    and 
M.  Lebrun  de  Charmettes  gave  an  abstract 
of  her  history,  with  detailed  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  in  her  cause,  taken  from 
the  ori^al  manuscript  documents  preserv- 
ed in  UkQ  BihHothkque  du  Roi,     But  by  far 
the  most  important  and  the  most  valuable 
of  the  recent  historical  labors  on  this  sub- 
ject,  is  the   publication  of  the  original 
documents  themselves  by  M.  Quioherat, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  SocieU  de  PHie^ 
toire  de  France.     The  work  is  to  be  pre- 
ceded, in  a  fourth  volume,  by  a  general  in- 
troduction; but  the  three  volumes  whidi 
are  before  the  public,  contain  the  whole  of 
the  judicial  proceedings  instituted  for  the 
condemnation  of  Joan,  afterwards  for  her 
rehabiUtationj  together  with  some  extraju- 
dicial pieces  written  during  her  lifetime. 

These  authentic  documents  contain  am- 
ple and  most  interesting  materials  for  ap- 
preciating the  real  character  of  the  mysta- 
rious  maiden ;  and  if  they  disprove  the 
supposition  of  her  being  a  delegate  of 
heaven,  which  M.  Lebrun  endeavors  to 
support,  they  furnish  equally  clear  evidence 
that  she  was  neither  herself  an  impostor, 
nor  the  dupe  and  tool  of  a  crafty  policy ; 
but  that,  in  whatever  way  the  phenomenon 
may  be  accounted  for,  she  was  herself  siii- 
cerely  persuaded  of  her  divine  mission,  uid 
of  the  reality  of  her  vinons. 
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The  witnesses  examined  in  the  place  of 
her  birth  unanimously  depose  to  the  spot- 
less character  of  her  childhood  and  youth. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  poor,  but  honest 
and  respectable  rustics,  and  down  to  the 
time  of  her  sallying  forth  for  the  rescue  of 
France  from  the  English  yoke,  she  had 
never  left  her  parents.  Her  occupations 
were  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  other 
girls  in  her  station :  she  was  employed  in 
spinning  and  in  household  work ;  sometimes 
she  followed  the  plough  with  her  father ; 
and  when  his  turn  came  to  provide  for  the 
custody  of  the  cattle  of  the  parish  on  the 
common  pasture,  the  task  was  performed 
by  her.  For  a  short  time  the  inhabitants 
of  Dom  Remi  were  obliged  to  fly  in  a  body 
to  Neuf chateau,  when  she  too  went  thither 
in  the  company  of  her  parents.  On  their 
return  they  found  their  own  village,  and 
the  church  itself,  reduced  to  ashes ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  appears  to  have  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  Joan. 

Her  education  was  of  the  most  limited 
kind ;  it  extended  not  beyond  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Creed,  the  Pater-noster,  and 
Ave-Maria,  and  such  legendary  lore  of 
saints  and  angels  as  an  intelligent  girl, 
diligent  in  her  attendance  upon  all  the 
solemnities  of  Romish  worship,  could  not 
fail  to  acquire.  Her  fervent  piety  was  the 
only  remarkable  feature  in  her  character  ; 
she  was  frequent  and  regular  at  confession 
and  at  the  Holy  Communion,  heard  mass 
on  all  the  festivals,  and  when  the  bell  for 
prayer  sounded,  she  would  either  repair  to 
the  church,  or  else  say  her  prayers  stand- 
ing, with  her  knees  bent,  in  the  place 
where  she  was.  On  Sundays  it  was  her 
custom,  moreover,  to  make  a  short  pilgrim- 
age to  a  chapel  dedicated  to  '^  the  Blessed 
Lady  of  Bermont,"  at  a  short  distance 
from  Dom  Remi.  She  was  liberal  after 
her  power  in  offerings  to  the  Church,  and 
in  almsgiving,  and  took  pleasure  in  solacing 
her  sick  neighbors. 

Two  points  respecting  the  early  life  of 
Joan,  which  are  generally  introduced  into 
the  histories  and  poems,  and  which  were 
much  insisted  on  by  her  judges  also,  among 
the  counts  of  the  indictment,  are  wholly 
disposed  of  by  the  witnesses  of  Dom  Remi, 
and  by  Joan  s  own  answers  on  her  trial ; 
viz.  the  allegation  that  she  had  for  some 
time  served  the  unfeminine  office  of  ostler 
at  an  inn,  and  the  legend  about  the  haunt- 
ed oak.  The  former  was  intended  on  her 
trial  to  support  the  general  charge  of  loose- 
ness of  conduct ;  and  among  a  certain  class 


of  her  biographers,  the  circumstance  helps 
to  explain  the  interest  whioh  she  took  in 
the  political  events  of  the'  day,  by  the 
various  tales  of  wayfaring  and  warfaring 
men,  with  which  in  that  situation  she  b 
supposed  to  have  become  familiar.  It  turns 
out,  however,  on  inquiry,  that  the  whole  is 
a  perversion  of  the  simple  fact,  that  during 
the  flight  of  the  people  of  Don  Remi  to 
Neufcl^teau,  she  lent  a  helping  hand,  in 
the  general  confusion,  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house  in  which,  with  her  parents,  she  had 
taken  refuge  for  a  few  days. 

As  for  the  haunted  oak,  it  appears  that 
there  was  indeed  a  fine  old  beech-tree  not 
far  from  her  native  village,  under  which  the 
old  gossips  would  have  it  that  the  fairies 
used  to  hold  their  nightly  revels  in  days  of 
yore.  But  in  the  days  of  Joan's  childhood 
it  was  chiefly  noted  as  the  favorite  resort 
of  the  promenaders  of  all  ranks  and  ages  ; 
and  on  certain  village  holidays  in  spring 
and  autumn,  and  especially  on  the  Sunday 
called  Des  Fontaines^  or  the  Sunday  X<t- 
tare  Jerusalem^  i.  e.  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  it  was  the  custom-  for  the  maidens  of 
the  village  to  repair  to  the  old  beech,  whicl? 
they  decorated  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
danced  and  sang  around  it,  and  afterwards 
feasted  under  its  shade  upon  cakes  baked 
for  the  occasion,  and  drank  of  a  brook 
which  ran  close  by  it.  Whatever  connex- 
ion this  custom  might  have  had  originally 
with  superstitious  notions  about  the  fairies, 
it  is  clear  that  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded in  any  other  light  than  that  of  inno- 
cent mirth ;  for,  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
gravely  deposes,  '^  although  it  was  ancient- 
ly reported  that  the  fairies  met  there,  yet 
he  had  never  seen  any  of  them,  nor  had  he 
ever  heard  in  his  own  lifetime  of  their 
meeting  under  that  tree."  In  this  amuse- 
ment it  appears  that  Joan  had  usually 
taken  part,  in  her  younger  years,  with  the 
other  girls  of  the  village  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance was  on  her  trial  tortured  into  an 
evidence  of  her  dealing  with  "  familiar 
spirits."  In  two  respects  this  part  of  her 
examination  is  curious  and  interesting; 
first,  because  it  affords  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  unfair  nature  of  the  proceedings 
against  her ;  and,  secondly,  because  her 
answers  prove  how  clearly  she  distinguished 
in  her  own  mind  between  fairy  supersti- 
tions, which  she  utterly  repudiated,  and 
the  heavenly  visitations  of  which  she  be- 
lieved herself  to  be  the  favored  obiect. 
Notwithstanding  that  she  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of,  or  belief  in  the  fairies  or 
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their  power,  and  gave  repeatedly  the  fiillest 
ezplaDatioQ  of  the  merry  doings  nnder  the 
beech-tree,  in  wliioh,  moreover,  she  herself 
had  never  taken  any  part  after  she  had 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  the  matter  is 
thus  articled  against  her  : — 

"  V.  Item,  near  the  said  village  of  Don  Remi 
there  in  a  certain  great»  laige,  and  ancient  tree, 
commonly  called  V  arlne  charmine  fade  de  BouT' 
lemont,  and  near  the  said  tree  there  is  a  certain 
brook;  round  which  certain  evil  spirits,  called 
Fata,  French  faiest  are  said  to  be  conversant ; 
with  which  they  who  deal  in  witchcraft  are  wont 
to  dance  at  night,  going  roand  the  said  tree  and 
brook. 

«  VI.  Itek,  the  said  Joan  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  said  brook  and  tree,  and  that  for 
the  roost  part  at  night ;  sometimes  in  the  da]r>  and 
chiefly  at  the  hours  at  which  divine  service  is 
celebrated  in  church,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
alone ;  and  she  danced  amd  went  round  the  tree 
and  brook  aforesaid ;  and  afterwards  hung  up  on 
the  branches  of  the  same  tree  sundry  wruuhs  of 
divers  plants  and  flowers,  made  with  her  own 
hands,  saying  and  singing,  both  before  and  after, 
certain  songs  and  spells,  with  certain  invocations, 
sorceries,  and  other  black  arts ;  all  which  on  the 
following  morning  were  not  to  be  found  there." — 
Proch  de  Condamnation,  t.  i.,  pp.  210,  211. 

And  in  the  summary  of  the  indictment, 
which  was  submitted  to  various  doctors  and 
learned  bodies,  and  among  others  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  for  their  opinion 
thereon,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
sentence  of  condemnation,  the  same  charge 
is  introduced  in  connexion  with  her  vi- 
sions ;  an  admission  having  been  extorted 
from  her  that  she  might  have  heard  her 
^^  voices"  sometimes  near  that  tree,  as  well 
as  elsewhere : 

'*  And  that  the  said  saints,  Catherine  and  Mar* 
pret,  sometimes  ^poke  to  her,  near  a  certain 
brook,  by  the  side  of  a  large  tree,  commonly 
called  t  arbre  desfies ;  of  which  brook  and  tree  it 
is  commonly  reported  that  the  fairies  {Fatales 
Domina)  resort  thither,  and  XhiiX  sundry  persons 
afflicted  with  fever  repair  to  the  said  brook  and 
tree,  in  order  to  recover  their  health,  although 
they  be  situated  in  a  profane  spot  Which  faines 
she  then  and  elsewhere  repeatedly  venerated,  and 
did  them  reverence.** — ProcU  de  Condamnation, 
t.  i.,  p.  328. 

Whereupon  ^^  the  sacred  faculty  of  theo- 
logy in  the  University  of  Paris''  came  to 
the  following  conclusion : — 

**That  the  said  revelations  [of  St  Catherine 
and  St  Margaret]  are  either  feigned,  seducing,  and 
pernicious  lies,  or  else  the  aforesaid  apparitions  and 
revelations  are  superstitious,  proceeding  from  the 
malignant  and  diabolical  spirits,  Belial,  Satan,  and 


Behemmoth." — Proeis  de  Condamnatwrif  t  L,  p. 
414. 

For  our  own  part,  we  greatly  prefer, 
touching  this  matter  of  the  fairies,  the  con- 
clusions of  Joan  herself,  who,  in  answer  to 
the  numberless  interrogatories  addressed  to 
her  on  the  subject,  comd  never  be  got  fur- 
ther than  to  say,  that  ^^  she  never  saw 
them,"  that^^  she  did  not  believe  in  them,'* 
or  else,  that  ^Hhey  must  be  sorceries." 

The  next  interesting  point  in  the  history 
is  Joan's  departure  from  her  home,  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Dauphin,  at  the  bid- 
dins,  as  she  herself  uniformly  maintained, 
of  her  ^Woioes."  Of  this,  the  deposition 
of  her  uncle  Durand  Laxart  gives  the  fol-  . 
lowing  account:— 

«  That  he  himself  went  to  fetch  her  from  her 
father's  house,  and  brought  her  to  his  own  home ; 
and  she  told  witness,that  she  wanted  to  go  to  France 
to  the  Dauphin,  to  cause  him  to  be  crowned,  say- 
ing, *  Was  it  not  said  of  old,  that  France  should 
be  laid  waste  by  a  woman,  and  afterwards  restor- 
ed by  a  virein  V  *  And  with  this  she  told  witness 
to  go  to  Robert  de  Baudricour,  to  tell  him  that  he 
should  have  her  conducted  to  the  place  where  M. 
le  Dauphin  was.  And  the  said  Robert  several 
times  told  the  witness  to  take  her  back  to  her 
father's  house,  and  to  box  her  ears ;  and  when 
the  Maid  saw  that  he,  Robert,  would  not  cause 
her  to  be  conducted  to  the  place  where  the  Dau- 
phin was,  she  took  his,  witness's,  clothes,  and 
said  she  wanted  to  depart ;  and  when  she  departed, 
witness  brousht  her  to  Vaucouleurs  ;*  and  after 
she  had  got  there,  she  was  taken  with  a  safe-con- 
duct to  Lord  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine;  and 
when  the  duke  saw  her,  he  spoke  to  her,  and  the 
said  Lord  Charles  gave  her  four  francs,  which  she, 
Joan,  showed  to  witness;  and  then  when  she, 
Joan,  had  returned  to  Vaucouleurs,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  of  Vaucouleuiv  bought  her  man's 
clothes,  boots,  greaves,  and  other  necessaries ;  and 
he,  witness,  and  James  Alain  of  Vaucouleurs, 
bought  her  a  horse  for  twelve  francs,  which  they 
made  their  own  debt ;  however,  afterwards.  Lorn 
Robert  of  Baudricour  caused  it  to  be  paid.  And 
this  being  done,  John  of  Metis,  Bertrand  of  Pon- 
leneey,  Colet  of  Yienne,  and  Richard  the  archer, 
with  two  servitors  of  the  said  John  of  Metz  and 
of  Bertrand,  brought  the  said  Joan  to  the  place 
where  the  said  Dauphin  was.  And,  as  the  said 
wimess  has  now  deposed,  so  did  he  formerly 
state  all  these  things  to  the  king ;  nor  does  m 
know  aught  else,  except  that  he  saw  her  at 
Rheims,  at  the  king's  coronation." — Prods  de 
Rikabilitation,  t  ii.,  pp.  444,  445. 

*  M.  duicherat  here  suspects  a  clerical  error,  and 
proposes  the  reading  "  St  Nicholas,"  instead  of 
"  Vaucouleurs ;"  as  the  Ckroniqtte  de  Lorraiim  says 
it  was  at  Vaucouleurs  that  Robert  de  Baudneonr 
was  staying,  and  at  Nancy  that  Joan  met  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine. 
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The  John  of  Metis,  or  Metx,  here  men- 
tioned, was  John  de  Novelonpont,  whose 
deposition  supplies  several  particulars  which 
throw  light  on  the  state  of  mind  in  whidi 
Joan  was  at  the  outset  of  her  expedition  ; 
among  others,  the  reply  which  she  made  to 
the  inquiries  of  her  host  at  Vaucouleurs, 
respecting  the  object  of  her  journey : 

« I  am  come  here  to  this  royal  place,  to  speak 
to  Robert  de  Baadricour,  that  he  should  conduct 
me,  or  have  me  conducted,  to  the  king ;  but  he 
does  not  care  for  roe  or  roy  words.  Nevertheless, 
before  the  middle  of  Lent  I  must  to  the  king,  if  I 
should  walk  my  legs  off  up  to  the  knee-joint.  For 
no  one  in  the  world,  neither  kings,  nor  dukes,  nor 
the  king  of  Scotland's  daughter,  nor  any  others, 
can  recover  the  kingdom  of  France ;  nor  is  there 
any  help  for  it,  except  from  me ;  although  I  would 
rather  spin  by  the  side  of  my  poor  mother;  for  this 
is  not  my  proper  state ;  but  I  must  20  and  do  this, 
because  my  Lord  wills  that  I  should  do  so."— Pro- 
€h  de  Rihabilitationt  t.  il,  p.  436. 

During  their  progress  to  Chinon,  which, 
on  aoconnt  of  the  difficulty  of  passing 
through  a  country  occupied  by  the  English 
and  the  Burgundians,  took  eleven  days, 
John  of  Metz  says  that  he  asked  her 
whether  she  thought  she  should  accomplish 
what  she  professed.  Her  answer  was, 
that 

«They  need  not  be  afraid  ;  that  she  had  com- 
Bumdments  so  to  do,  because  her  brethren  from  Pa- 
radise told  bet  what  she  was  to  do ;  and  that  for 
four  or  five  years  past  her  brethren  from  Paradise, 
and  her  Lord,  that  is  God,  had  told  her  that  she 
must  go  to  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fiance.**— iiicf.,  pp.  437,  438. 

Where  the  evidence  of  John  de  Nove- 
lonpont stops,  the  thread  of  the  history  is 
taken  up  by  the  depositions  of  several  wit- 
nesses who  were  present  when  she  arrived  at 
Chinon.  Among  them  is  Simon  Charles, 
pffesident  of  the  chambre  des  conUes^  whose 
account  of  the  reception  she  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  Dauphin  is  as  follows : — 

"  This  deponent  knows  that  when  the  said  Joan 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Chinon,  it  was  debated  in 
council  whether  the  king  should  give  her  audience 
or  not.  And  first  they  questioned  her  what  she 
came  for,  and  what  she  wanted.  Although  she 
would  say  nothing  unless  she  spoke  to  the  king, 
yet  she  was  compelled  by  the  king's  command  to 
state  the  object  of  her  mission,  and  she  said  that 
she  had  two  things  in  command  from  the  King  of 
heaven ;  namely,  first,  that  she  should  raise  the 
siege  of  Orleans;  and  secondly,  that  she  should 
lead  the  king  to  Rheims  to  be  crowned  and  anoint- 
ed. Whereupon  some  of  the  king's  councillors 
£aid>  that  the  Imig  ought  not  to  give  any  cndtnoe 
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to  the  said  Joan ;  and  others,  that  smce  she  pro- 
fessed to  be  sent  by  God,  and  that  she  had  certain 
matters  to  sp^  to  the  king,  the  king  ought  at 
least  to  give  her  audience.    However,  the  king 
directed  that  she  should  at  first  be  examined  by 
clerks  and  ecclesiasties,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly.   And  at  last,  though  with  difllculty,  it  was 
settled  that  the  king  shomd  give  her  an  audience. 
And  when  she  was  coming  into  the  castle  of  Chi- 
non to  be  brought  into  the  king's  presence,  the 
king  still,  by  the  advice  of  the  chief  men  of  his 
court,  hesitated  to  have  an  interview  with  her,  until 
it  was  reported  to  the  king,  that  Robert  de  Baudri- 
conr  had  written  to  him,  that  he  had  sent  to  him  a 
certain  woman,  and  that  she  had  been  led  thither 
through  the  country  of  the  king'senemies,  and  had 
almost  miraculously  forded  many  rivers  in  order 
to  be  brought  to  the  king.    And  upon  this  the 
Idno;  was  moved  to  hear  her,  and  accordingly  an 
audience  was  g^ranted  to  the  said  Joan.     And 
when  the  king  knew  she  was  coming,  he  stood 
aside  from  the  otheiv ;  nevertheless,  Joan  knew 
him  well,  and  did  him  reverence ;  and  for  a  long 
space  she  spoke  with  the  king.  And  having  beam 
her,  the  king  seemed  to  be  glad.    And  then  the 
kin^,  still  unwilling  to  do  anything,  unless  he  had 
advice  from  ecclesiastice,  sent  the  said  Joan  again 
to  the  town  of  Poictiers,  there  to  be  examined  by 
the  clerks  of  the  University  of  Poictiers ;  and  aftei 
the  king  knew  she  had  been  so  examined,  and 
when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  nothing  but  good 
was  found  in  her,  the  king  caused  armor  to  be 
made  for  her,  and  gave  her  troops,  and  took  order 
in  the  matter  of  the  war." — Precis  d$  RihabiliUi' 
hbfi,  t.  iiL,  pp.  115, 110. 

This  unvarnished  tale  of  President  Simon 
Charles  does  away  with  two  of  the  extra- 
ordinary cireumstanoes  generally  introduced 
into  the  history  of  Joan ;  vis.  her  alleged 
miraoulouB  recognition  of  the  king,  and  the 
revelation  of  some  matter  which  could  only 
be  known  to  the  king  himself,  by  which  she 
is  said  to  have  proved  to  the  king  the  real- 
ity of  her  divine  mission.  As  regards  the 
former,  it  appears  clearly  from  the  deposi- 
tion of  President  Charles,  that«o  far  from 
concealing  himself  from  among  his  cour- 
tiers, and  getting  one  of  them  to  personate 
him,  which  is  the  common  version  of  the 
story,  on  the  contrary,  Charles  was,  on  her 
entrance  into  the  room,  standing  apart  from 
the  rest ;  in  a  position,  therefore,  in  which 
it  was  most  natural  that  Joan  should  direct 
her  steps  to  him,  almost  instinctively  f  nor 
is  it  in  the  least  surprising  that  afterwards 
she  herself  should,  as  it  appears  from  her 
answer  on  her  trial  she  did,  attribute  her 
fortunate  identification  of  the  king  to  the 
guidance  of  her  '^  voices.''  As  regards  the 
story  about  some  secret  said  to  have  been 
revealed  to  the  king  by  Joan,  the  statement 
of  President  Chanes  is  altogether  meon- 
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sistent  with  it.  If  Joan  had  given  to  the 
king  such  positive  and  irrefragahle  evidence 
of  her  divine  mission,  as  the  revelation  of  a 
secret  of  which  his  own  heart  and  the 
Omniscient  alone  were  cognisant,  there 
could  have  been  no  occasion  for  her  being 
remanded  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Poictiers  for  further  examination. 
And  even  supposing  that  after  such  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  her  beinc  the  delegate  of 
heaven,  the  king  had  still  desired  to  fortify 
himself  by  the  advice  of  the  Church,  at  all 
events  the  fact  of  such  a  revelation  made  to 
him  must  have  been  one  of  the  points,  or 
rather  the  principal  point,  referred  to  the 
theologians  of  Poictiers.  But  of  this  there 
ifl  no  trace  whatever ;  on  the  oontrair,  the 
qualified  terms  in  which  the  University  ex- 
pressed its  opinion  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Joan  had  nothing  but  her  enthusiasm, 
and  her  own  account  of  her  visions,  to  pro- 
duce in  attestation  of  the  divine  commis- 
sion to  which  she  laid  claim.  The  most 
competent  witness,  touehing  the  examina- 
tions which  Joan  underwent  upon  that 
occasion,  is  Seguin,  the  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Poictiers, 
who  deposes  to  the  following  effect : — 

'<  They  put  to  the  said  Joan  sundry  questions, 
and  among  other  questions.  Master  John  Lombart 
asked  her  wherefore  she  bad  come,  and  that  the 
king  desired  to  know  what  had  moved  her  to 
come  to  the  king ;  and  she  rei>iied  in  a  lofty  man- 
ner, that  while  she  was  keepine  cattle,  a  certain 
voice  appeared  to  her,  which  told  her  that  God  had 
mat  pity  on  the  people  of  France,  and  that  she, 
Joan,  most  go  to  France.  Who,  on  hearing  this, 
began  to  weep ;  and  then  the  voice  told  her  she 
must  go  to  Vaucouleurs,  where  she  should  find  a 
certain  captain,  who  would  bring  her  safely  into 
^ance,  and  to  the  king;  and  that  she  most  not 
be  of  a  doubtful  mind ;  and  that  she  did  so,  and 
had  come  to  the  king  without  any  impediment 
And  Master  William.  Aymeri  asked  her,  *  Thou 
hast  said,  that  the  voice  told  thee,  that  God  wish- 
es to  deli?er  the  people  of  France  from  their  pre- 
sent calamity,  if  God  will  deliver  them,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  armed  men.'  To  which  the 
said  Joan  replied :  *  En  nom  Dieu^  the  men  of 
arras  will  fight,  and  God  will  give  them  victory.' 
With  which  answer  the  said  Master  William  was 
[as  well  he  miffht  be]  content 

<*  And  he,  deponent,  asked  her  in  what  lan- 
guage the  voice  spoke  to  her ;  to  which  she  an- 
awered,  that  it  spoke  better  than  he,  deponent 
[who  was  speaking  in  the  Limousin  dialect]. 
And  again  he  asked  her,  whether  she  believed  in 
God ;  to  which  again  she  answered,  yes,  better 
than  he,  deponent  And  then  deponent  told  the 
said  Joan,  that  it  was  not  God's  will  that  she 
•honld  be  believed,  unless  some  other  reason 
aboukl  appear  when  oodanoe  should  be  given 


her ;  and  that  they  should  not  advise  the  king 
that  upon  her  bare  assertions  armed  troops  should 
be  given  to  her  and  placed  in  jeopardy,  unless  she 
had  something  else  to  allege.  To  which  she  an- 
swered, <  En  nom  Diiu,  I  am  not  come  to  Poic- 
tiers to  work  signs ;  bat  lead  me  to  Orleans,  and 
I  will  show  you  the  signs  for  which  I  am  sent,' 
and  that  troops  should  be  given  to  her,  in  such 
number  as  should  seem  good  to  themselves,  and 
that  then  she  would  go  to  Orleans.  And  then  she 
told  to  deponent  and  to  the  other  persons  present 
four  things  which  were  yet  to  come,  and  which 
afterwards  happened.  First,  she  said  that  the 
English  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  siege  of 
Orieans  would  be  raised,  and  the  town  of  Orleans 
be  delivered  from  the  English ;  but  she  would  first 
summon  them.  Secondly,  that  the  king  would  be 
anointed  at  Rbeims.  Thirdly,  that  the  town  of 
Paris  would  be  brought  back  to  the  king's  obedi- 
ence ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  return 
from  England.  All  which  things  he,  deponent, 
has  seen  accomplished.  And  all  these  things  they 
reported  to  the  council  of  the  kin^ ;  and  they  were 
of  opinion  that,  considering  the  imminent  distress 
and  danger  in  which  the  town  of  Orleans  was, 
the  king  might  avail  himself  of  her  services,  and 
send  her  to  Origans." — Proch  de  RihabUitatitn^ 
tiii.,pp.  204,  205. 

If  we  deduct  from  this  evidence  the  mat- 
ters which  transpired  afterwards,  vis.  the 
alleged  fulfilment  of  the  four  predictions,  it 
evidently  appears  that  the  faculty  of  Poio- 
tiers,  though  forced  at  last  to  rest  content 
with  Joan's  bare  assertion  in  evidence  of 
her  divine  mission,  because  she  frankly 
acknowledged  she  had  no  other  evidence  to 
adduce,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  on  the 
subject ;  and  the  same  is  apparent  from  the 
evidence  of  Frauds  Garivel,  one  of  the 
king's  councillors,  who,  after  enumerating 
the  members  of  the  commission  appointea 
for  the  examination  of  Joan  at  Poictiers, 
says: 

'*  Thev  examined  the  said  Joan  sundry  times,  and 
repeatedly  for  the  space  of  about  three  weeks,  visit- 
ing her  and  weighing  all  she  did  and  said ;  but  final- 
ly, considering  her  condition  and  her  answers,  they 
said  that  the  Maid  was  a  simple  girl,  who,  being 
questioned  by  them,  persisted  in  this  anjver,  viz., 
that  she  was  sent  by  the  Grod  of  heaven  for  the 
benefit  of  the  noble  Dauphin,  to  restore  him  to  his 
kingdom,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orllans,  and  to  lead 
him  to  Rheiros  to  be  anointed ;  but  that  she  must 
first  summon  the  English,  and  write  to  them  that 
thev  should  depart,  forasmuch  as  this  was  the  will 
of  heaven.  .  .  . 

<*  Further,  that  the  said  Joan  was  told  by  the 
clerks,  that  she  ought  to  show  some  sign,  by 
which  it  might  be  beueved  that  she  vras  sent  from 
God ;  but  that  she  answered  them,  that  the  aisn 
given  her  by  God  was,  that  she  could  raise  tba 
siege  of  Orleans,  and  that  she  did  not  doubt  that 
this  would  come  to  pass,  if  the  kins  would  giva 
her  ever  so  small  a  company  of  anned  man.  .  •  • 
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"At  ]a8t,  after  a  long  consideration  held  by 
clerks  of  the  different  faculties  for  a  long  time,  de- 
ponent says,  that  they  all  determined  and  concluded, 
that  the  king  might  lawfully  receive  her,  and  that 
she  might  lead  a  company  of  armed  men  before 
Orleans,  because  they  found  nothing  in  her,  ex- 
cept what  was  catholic,  and  quite  agreeable  with 
reason." — Proch  de  RificMitation,  t  ill.,  pp. 
to,  21. 

The  inferenoe  to  Which  these  depositions 
lead,  that  in  advising  the  king  to  avail  him- 
self of  Joan's  servioes,  the  University  was 
iaflnenoed  by  the  oonsideration  of  the  pre- 
sent necessities  of  Charles,  rather  than  by 
any  certain  conelnsions  at  which  her  exa- 
miners had  arrived  as  to  the  validity  of  her 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  inspired  messen- 
ffer  of  God,  is  abundantly  conlbmed  by  the 
document  itself,  in  whidi  the  opinions  of 
the  examiners  were  summed  up,  and  which 
M.  Quioherat  gives  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  third  volume  of  his  work.  It  runs  as 
follows : — 


**  This  is  the  opinion  or  thb  doctors,  or 

WHOM  THE  KING  HAS    INQUIRED,   TOUCHING  THE 
FACT  OF  THE  MaID  SENT  FROM  GoD. 

««  The  kinj;,  cormdering  the  distress  of  hmsdf 
and  of  his  kingdom,  and  considering  the  constant 
prayers  to  God  of  his  poor  people,  and  of  all 
others  who  love  peace  and  justice,  ought  not  to 
repel  nor  reject  the  Maid  who  asserts  herself  to 
be  sent  from  God  to  bring  him  help,  notwithstand- 
ing that  her  promises  are  mere  human  works; 
netther  on  the  otiier  hand  ought  he  to  believe  in 
her  hastily  and  lightly  ;  but  following  holy  Scrip- 
tore,  he  ought  to  prove  her  in  two  ways :  that  is 
to  sav,  by  human  prudence,  making  inquiry  of  her 
life,  her  character,  and  her  purpose ;  as  saith  Sl 
Pftul  the  Apostle :  *  Try  the  spirits,  whether  they 
be  of  Grod  ;**  and  by  devout  prayer,  askine  a  sign 
of  some  divine  work  or  promise,  by  which  it  may 
be  possible  to  decide  that  she  is  come  from  the 
will  of  God.  Thus  God  commanded  Ahaz  to  ask 
a  sign,  when  God  promised  him  victory,  sayinc 
unto  him :  <  Ask  thee  a  sign  of  the  Liord  ;*  and 
even  so  did  Gideon,  who  asked  a  sign,  and 
several  others,  &c 

«  The  king,  since  the  arrival  of  the  said  Maid, 
has  observed  and  put  in  practice  the  two  methods 
before  named;  that  is  to  say,  trial  by  human 
prudence,  and  by  prayer,  asking  a  sign  of  God. 
As  for  the  former,  t.  e.  by  human  prudence,  he 
has  caused  the  said  Maid  to  be  tried  conoeraing 
her  life,  her  birth,  her  character,  her  purpose,  and 
has  caused  her  to  be  kept  near  him,  f6r  full  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  in  order  to  show  her  to  all 
people,  whether  clerks,  ecclesiastics,  devout  people, 
men  of  arms,  wives,  widows,  and  others.  And 
foblicly  and  privately  she  has  conversed  with  all 
people ;  but  no  evil  is  found  in  her,  nor  aught 


•  This  quotation  under  the  name  of  St  Paul  is  a 
JBifltakes  tha  passage  oocnzs  in  lJdmiv.,1.  | 


but  eood,  humility,  virginity,  devotion,  honesty, 
simpleuess ;  and  of  her  birth  and  her  life  several 
marvellous  things  are  alleged  to  be  true.  As  for 
the  second  mode  of  trial,  the  king  asked  a  sign  of 
her,  to  which  she  anstpers,  that  before  the  town  of 
Orlians  she  will  show  it,  and  not  bu  aught  in  any 
other  place,  for  so  it  is  commanded  her  by  God. 

<*  The  king,  considering  the  trial  made  of  the 
said  Maid,  as  far  as  is  possible  for  him,  and  that 
no  evil  is  found  in  her,  and  considering  her  an- 
swer, which  is  to  show  a  divine  token  before  Or- 
leans ;  considerins;  her  constancy  and  persaveranee 
in  her  speech,  and  her  pressing  entreaties  to  ^  to 
Orl^s,  in  order  to  show  there  the  sign  of  drvine 
succor,  ought  not  to  hinder  her  from  going  to  0^- 
i^s  vHth  his  men  of  arms,  but  ought  to  have  her 
honorably  conducted  thither,  hoping  in  God.  For 
to  doubt  or  dismiss  her,  without  appearance  of 
evil,  would  be  to  strive  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  to  render  himself  unworthy  of  the  aid  of  God, 
as  said  Gramaliel,  in  a  council  of  the  Jews  in  re- 
gard to  the  Apostles.**—- Optnion^  et  Mkmoires  <x- 
trafudiciares,  t.  iiL,  pp.  391,  392. 

Nothing  can  he  dearer  or  more  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  light  in  which  Joan  was  re- 
garded hoth  by  the  king  and  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Poictiers.  The  evidence  of  her 
divine  mission  was  insufficient ;  there  was 
nothing  but  her  own  bare  assertion ;  a  s^ 
in  attestation  had  been  asked,  and  Joan 
had  not  only  not  shown  one,  but  had  de- 
clared,— and  that  on  the  ground  of  an 
alleged  command  from  God, — that  no  other 
sign  was  to  be  given  untU  she  came  to 
OrUans.  Her  assertion  was  admitted  so 
far,  as  to  cause  the  experiment  of  sending 
her  to  Orleans,  agreeably  to  her  wish, 
to  be  made ;  not,  however,  on  the  ground  of 
her  being  acknowledged  as  God's  messen- 
ger, but  on  these  two  grounds  :  first,  that 
no  evil  was  found  in  her,  or,  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  expresses  it,  nothing  contrary  to 
the  Catholic  faith  and  to  common  sense ; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  the  desperate  condi- 
tion in  which  Charles's  affiiirs  then  were,  her 
services  were  not  to  be  refused  without 
giving  her  the  trial  she  asked  for. 

That  a  marvellous  tale  about  some  secret 
revealed  to  the  king  by  Joan  got  abroad 
soon  after,  is  indeed  evident,  and  appears 
in  the  dopositions  of  several  of  the  witness- 
es ;  but  the  evidence  of  the  only  competent 
witness,  if  such  a  fact  had  actually  existed, 
that  of  the  king  himself,  is  wanting.  All 
the  rest  is  mere  hearsay  evidence,  and  is 
the  less  to  be  relied  upon,  as  it  is  given  hj 
persons  who  not  only  were  impressed  wita 
a  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  divine  mission 
of  Joan,  and  predisposed  to  give  credenoe 
to  any  miraculous  story  respecting  her,  but 
who  fidt  an  interest — and  that  an  interest 
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of  the  yerj  sirongest  kind — ^in  establishing 
her  character  as  a  diyine  messenger;  the 
only  alternative  which  presented  itself  to 
their  minds,  for  the  reversal  of  the  sentence 
which  has  branded  her  as  a  heretic  and  a 
witch.  Snch  evidence  as  this  cannot  for  a 
moment  come  into  competition  with  the 
d^ositions  respecting  the  examination  of 
Joan  at  Poictiers,  and  with  the  official 
document,  in  which  the  opinion  of  the 
Univefatj  was  delivered  to  the  king; 
from  which  it  dearly  appears,  that  not 
only  the  king  had  not  any  sign, — such  as 
the  revelation  of  a  secret  known  only  to 
God  and  to  his  own  heart, — -bnt  that  desir- 
ing a  sign,  he  had  been  disappointed  of  it ; 
that,  in  fact,  Joan  herself  declared,  and 
for  several  weeks  continued  to  declare,  that 
«&«  Aod,  bjf  God*9  commandy  no  other  sign 
to  ihoWf  in  attestation  of  her  divine  mwnoA, 
but  the  success  which  she  expected  to  have 
ia  OrUans. 

For  that  snooess,  and  the  other  military 
Boooesses  which  followed,  it  b  not  difficult 
to  account ;  nor  does  the  fact  that  Joan 
aanounoed  ikem  beforehand,  give  her  the 
least  claim  to  the  character  of  a  prophetess. 
The  anticipation  of  these  successes  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  for 
her  long,  and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Ar- 
magnac  party,  which  prompted  her  whole 
enterprise ;  and  the  successes  themselves 
were  the  natural  consequence  of  the  enthu- 
siasm which  she  felt,  and  with  which  the 
popular  belief  in  her  divine  mission  inspir- 
ed the  king's  troops,  while  the  Burgunaian 
and  Ehiglish  troops  were  panic-struck  by 
ker  extraordinaiy  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  a<^ion.     Nor  must  the  military  tact  and 

Jood  generalship  be  lost  sight  of,  which 
oaa  appears  to  nave  possessed  in  a  strik- 
ing d^ree,  and  of  which  the  depositions  of 
the  military  leaders  made  repeated  men- 
tion, even  as  the  witnesses  who  depose  to 
the  circumstances  of  her  trial,  speak  of  the 
extraordinary  quickness  and  discretion  with 
whieh  she  replied  to  the  perplexing  ques- 
tions addressed  to  her  by  her  iniquitous 
judges ;  the  concurrent  testimony  of  both 
Roving,  that,  independently  of  her  reli- 
gious exaltation,  Joan  was  a  woman  of 
strong  mind  and  great  natural  ability. 

Upon  tiiese  grounds  it  is  demonstrable, 
that  not  (mly  vp  to  the  time  of  her  starting 
from  Chinon,  on  her  career  of  victory,  but 
toiher  on  to  the  time  of  her  capture,  her 
ease  presents  nothing  whatever  Uiat  renders 
it  neoessary  to  suppose  the  intervention  of 
•  anpemataral  agency.    On  the  oeatnxy^ 


there  is  a  strong  presumption  against  sudi 
a  supposition :  for,  after  a  solemn  examin- 
ation of  her  case,  it  was  distinctly  declared 
that  it  was  deficient  in  those  attestations 
by  which  a  miraculous  interposition  of  God 
is  generally,  not  to  say  invariably,  accom- 
panied ;  Joan  herself  aamitting  her  inability 
to  adduce  such  attestations  as  were  required 
of  her;  and  that  which  was  afterwards 
taken  as  a  proof  of  her  divine  mission — 
viz.  the  success  which  attended  her, — ^was 
so  obviously  the  result  of  the  effects  which 
her  own  enthusiastic  belief  in  her  divine 
mission  produced  upon  both  armies,  that  it 
is  of  no  weight  whatever,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  reality  of  her  alleged  mission. 

So  far,  then,  the  Question  whether  she 
was,  as  she  professed  to  be,  an  in^yired 
messenger  of  heaven,  or  else,  whidi  is  the 
only  other  alternative  in  &e  supposition  of 
supernatural  agency,  an  emissary  of  hell,  is 
decidedly  an  open  question ;  the  ultimate 
solution  of  whidi  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances which  transpired  subsequently  to 
her  capture.  Against  the  last-namea  al- 
ternative it  is  scarcely  neoessary  to  argue; 
as  for  various  other  reasons,  so  especially 
because  of  the  unaffected  piety  evinced  1^ 
Joan  throughout  her  career  and  during  het 
trials,  and  of  the  constancy  of  faith  exhi- 
bited by  her  in  suffering  a  death,  which,  if 
it  is  not  entitled  to  be  accounted  as  mar^- 
dom,  it  is  the  nearest  conceivable  approadi 
to  it.  It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  tone 
which  her  mind  maintained  all  through  the 
oppressive  and  captious  proceeding  to  which 
she  was  subjeoteo,  and  to  peruse  the  abun- 
dant testimony  borne  by  many  witnesses  to 
her  edifying  conduct  under  the  agony  of 
her  last  sufferings,  without  arriving  at  the 
condusion  that  she  was,  however  mistaken 
and  self-deceived  she  might  be  in  some  re- 
spects, at  heart  a  sincere  Christian. 

This  being  a  settled  point,  the  only 
quesUon  that  remains  to  be  considered  is, 
what  reasons  there  may  be  for  admitting, 
or  else  rejecting,  the  idea  that  she  was  the 
delegate  of  heaven.  The  reasons  which,  in 
our  opinion,  render  that  idea  inadmissible^ 
are  chiefly  of  two  kinds. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  her  aooounts  of  the 
supernatural  visitations  of  which  she  be- 
lieved herself  the  object,  are  so  completely 
cast  in  the  mould  of  Romish  superstition, 
that  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  her  vision^ 
involves  the  admission  of  the  whole  system 
of  Mariolat^  and  Hagiolatry  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Without  entering  into  the  speoa- 
laUve  queeiion,  m  to  the  credibility  iit^ 
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yisible  interyention  of  angels  and  departed 
saints  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  during 
the  progress  of  the  present  dispensation,  it 
is  qoite  certain  that  according  to  one  of  the 
canons  for  the  trial  of  pretensions  to  a  di- 
vine mission  laid  down  in  Holy  Scripture,* 
even  the  fulfilment  of  any  prediction,  or 
other  miraculous  sign,  is  not  to  be  reoeiyed 
as  eyidence  of  a  diyine  mission,  if  the  per- 
son professing  to  be  an  inspired  messenger 
be  coargeable  with  idolatrous  doctrines  or 
practices.     Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  inter- 
cession and  protection  of  other  mediators 
than  the  '^  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  upon  which  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  alleged  yisions  of  Joan  is  built,  we 
hold,  that  whateyer  other  explanations  may 
•be  giyen  of  these  yisions  and  whateyer  allow- 
ances made  for  Joan's  education  in  the  super- 
stitions of  Rome,  in  estimating  her  personal 
character,  the  idea  of  her  being  in  reality  the 
bearer  of  a  diyine  commission,  must,  upon 
this  ground  alone,  be  altogether  repudiated. 
The  other  reason  for  which  suoh  a  notion 
is  untenable,  is  the  failure  of  her  predictions, 
and  the  disappointment  of  her  expecta- 
tions in  a  yariety  of  instances.    At  the  yery 
Outset  of  her  career  she  expected,  from 
what  her  "  yoioes"  told  her,  a  yery  different 
reception  at  the  hands  of  Robert  de  Bau- 
dricour,  thui  the  sedatiye  of  boxing  her 
ears,  which  the  said  knieht  somewhat  un- 
gallantly  recommended  her  uncle  to  ad- 
minister to  her.      Still  more  contrary  to 
her  expectations  was  the  delay  to  which 
she  haa  to  submit  at  Chinon,  before  the 
king  consented  to  giye  her  audience,  and 
afterwards  when  he  remanded  her  before 
the  Uniyersity  of  Poiotiers.     The  disap- 
pointment which  she  felt,  and  the  impa- 
tience which  she  exhibited  under  it,  are 
altogether  at  yariance  with  the  forelmow- 
ledge  which  she  professed  to  haye  of  the 
course  to  be  pursued  by  her.     Of  her  cap- 
ture before  Compienie  she  said  she  had 
warning,  though  she  Knew  not  the  day  nor 
the  hour ;   and  her  leap  from  the  tower  of 
Beanreyoir  she  stated  afterwards  to  haye 
been  an  aoi  of  disobedience  to  her  ^^  yoioes." 


« **  If  there  arise  among  you  a  pn^ibet,  or  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  diee  a  sign  or  a 
wonder,  and  ike  sijgn  or  ike  wonder  come  io  pass, 
whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saying,  Let  ns  so  after 
other  gods  which  thon  hast  not  Imown,  and  let  ns 
senre  them;  HUm  skdU  nci  hearken  wUo  ike  words  of 
iktUpropket^  ortktd  dreamer  of  dreams :  for  the  liOrd 
your  Crod  proveth  yon,  to  knowi^ether  you  love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  h^  and  with  all 
yoor  •(iiiL*'*i-Denf.  xiiL,  1— », 


But  although  she  adopted  that  conclusion 
while  laboring  under  the  ill  effects  of  her 
fall,  it  is  eyident  from  her  own  statement 
that  the  object  of  her  leap  was  not,  as  her 
judges  endeayored  to  make  it  out,  to  oom-* 
mit  suicide,  but  that  she  hoped  thereby  to 
effect  her  own  escape,  and  afterwards  to 
rescue  Compiegne  from  the  Englbh.  She 
cast  herself  down  '^  recommending  herself 
to  God  and  the  Virgin,"  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  the  supernatural  protec- 
tion of  which  she  had  no  doubt  that  she 
was  the  object,  would  carry  her  safely 
through  it. 

The  most  signal  failure,  howeyer,  of  her 
prophetic  anticipations,  connected  with  her 
own  personal  history,  is  the  fact  of  her  con- 
demnation and  death.  For  this  she  was 
eyidently  quite  unprepared;  on  the  contrary^ 
she  asserted  repeatedly  during  the  course 
of  her  trial,  that  she  knew  from  ner  '^yoices'' 
that  she  would  be  liberated.  In  her  sixth 
examination,  on  the  3d  of  March,  being 
asked  whether  her  '^  yoices''  had  made  any 
communication  to  her  as  to  her  escape  from 
prison,  she  at  first  eyaded  the  question,  but 
afterwards  said : 


**  Yes,  yerily ;  they  told  me  that  I  should  be  de* 
livered,  but  I  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour ;  and 
that  I  should  boldly  put  on  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance."— Prods  de  Condamnation,  t  i.,  p.  94. 

Again,  on  the  14th  of  March,  being  ac&- 
ed  respecting  certain  menaces  which  she  had 
uttered  against  the  Bishop  of  Beauyais, 
telling  him  that  he  was  incurring  great 
danger  by  the  proceedings  he  took  against 
her,  she  replica,  that 

**  St.  Catherine  told  her  she  should  haye  help; 
but  she  does  not  know  whether  it  will  be  by  her 
being  liberated  from  prison,  or  by  some  disturbance 
arising  when  she  shall  be  brought  forth  to  jndg> 
ment,  by  means  of  which  she  may  be  delivered. 
And  she  reckons  that  it  must  be  the  one  or  the 
other." — Ibid,,  p.  155. 

And  three  days  after,  when  it  was  inti- 
mated to  her  what  fate  she  was  likely  to 
meet  with,  if  she  persisted  in  her  ref^isal 
to  recant  and  submit  herself  to  the  Gbnroli, 
she  answered*- 

*'  She  would  rather  die  than  recant  what  slie  did 
at  God's  bidding;  and  she  belieyesfiiaily  that  God 
will  not  sufibr  it  to  come  to  pass  thai  soe  shcmld 
be  brought  so  low,  but  that  she  shall  speedily  have 
help  from  God,  and  that  by  miiade."— Procsi  ^e 
Candamnalum,  1 1,  p.  176, 

ft  is  noli  how^reri  in  msttoni  ooniiMied 
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witk  her  own  person  only,  that  her  pro- 
phetic character  is  at  fault ;  there  are  two 
of  the  facts  which,  according  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  Dean  S6guin  (see  ahove,  p.  362), 
she  predicted  as  early  as  her  examina- 
tion at  Poictiers,  which  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  fulfilled  in  thC'  man- 
ner in  which  she  predicted  them ;  viz.  the 
liberation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  a 
prisoner  in  England,  and  the  evacuation  of 
France  by  the  English.  As  regards  the 
former,  he  was  liberated,  it  is  true,  not 
quite  ten  years  after  her  death  ;  but  only 
on  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom  ;  whereas 
the  prediction  of  Joan  pointed  to  a  deliver- 
ance by  the  victorious  power  of  the  French 
arms  under  her  command.  The  style  of 
deliverance  which  she  contemplated,  ap- 
pears dearly  in  her  e;Lamination  on  the  12th 
of  March : — 

**  Being  asked  how  she  would  have  delivered 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  she  answered,  that  she  would 
have  taken  a  sufficient  number  of  English  prison- 
ers on  this  side  the  sea  to  get  him  back ;  and  if 
she  had  not  taken  a  sufficient  number  on  this  side, 
she  would  have  crossed  the  sea,  to  go  into  Eng- 
land and  bring  him  away  with  power. 

**  Being  asked  whether  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Margaret  had  told  her  absolutely  and  uncondition- 
ally, that  she  should  either  take  sufficient  prison- 
ers to  get  back  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  in  Eng- 
land, or  else  cross  the  sea,  to  go  and  bring  him 
away,  she  answered,  yes,  and  that  she  told  the 
king  so,  and  that  he  should  let  her  treat  about  the 
English  lords  who  were  then  prisoners.  She  says 
further,  that  if  she  had  continued  for  three  years 
without  hindrance,  she  would  herself  have  deli- 
vered the  said  duke.  Also  she  says,  that  the  time 
appointed  for  doing  this  was  less  than  three  years 
and  more  than  one ;  but  of  this  she  has  no  recol- 
lection."— Ibid.,  t  i.,  pp.  133,  134. 

If  we  compare  with  this  the  aotual  facts 
of  the  case  as  they  fell  out,  it  is  impossible 
to  agree  with  the  opinion  of  S^guin  and 
others,  who  consider  the  fulfilment  of  her 
prediction  respecting  the  liberation  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  as  one  of  the  evidences  of 
her  divine  mission.  Still  less  will  her  pre- 
dictions touching  the  evacuation  of  France 
by  the  English  bear  investi^tion.  On  this 
subject,  also,  she  prophesied,  as  has  been 
seen,  during  her  examination  at  Poictiers; 
and  though  we  have  no  record  of  the  parti- 
oolars  of  that  prediction,  farther  than  that 
she  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  Enff- 
lish,  the  expectations  whidi  she  entertained, 
may  be  gathered  distinotlv  enough  from  the 
letter  of  summons  and  defiance  which  she 
addressed  to  the  Kins  of  England  and  the 
Dvke  of  Bedfi>rd|  and  of  whidi  M«  Quiclie- 


rat's  collection  contains  a  foller  and  more 
authentic  copy  than  that  which  is  generally 
contained  in  the  histories.  ^  It^is  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

'*]   J  hesus  Maria,  -f- 

**  King  of  England,  and  you,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  call  yourself  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  of 
France ;  you,  William  de  k  Poule,  count  of  Sol- 
ford  ;  John  Lord  of  Talebot ;  and  you,  Thomas 
Lord  of  Escales,  who  call  yourselves  lieutenants 
of  the  said  Duke  of  Bedford,  render  account  to  the 
King  of  heaven.    Surrender  to  the  Maid,*  who 
is  sent  hither  from  God,  the  King  of  heaven,  the 
keys  of  all  the  good  towns  which  ye  have  ^en 
and  violated  in  France.    She  is  come  hither  fcom 
God  to  reclaim  the  blood  royal.    She  is  all  ready 
to  make  peace,  if  you  will  render  her  an  account, 
on  these  terms,  that  you  renounce  France  and  pay 
for  your  holding  of  it    And  as  for  you,  archers, 
companions  of  war,  nobles,  and  others,  who  are 
before  the  town  of  Orleans,  go  away  to  your  own 
country,  by  Grod's  command ;  and  if  yon  do  not  do 
so,  expect  news  from  the  Maid,  who  will  soon 
come  to  visit  you  to  your  very  great  hurt.    King 
of  England,  if  you  do  not  do  so«  I  am  chief  of  the 
war,*  and  in  whatever  place  I  shall  overtake  your 
people  in  France,  1  shall  make  them  go  away, 
whether  thev  will  or  no ;  and  if  they  will  not 
obey,  1  shall  cause  them  all  to  be  slain.    1  am 
sent  hither  from  God,  the  King  of  heaven,  body 
for  body,*  to  drive  you  out  of  France.    And  if 
they  will  obey,  I  shall  show  them  mercy.    And 
do  not  hold  by  your  opinion,  for  you  shall  not 
obtain  the  kingdom  of  France  from  God,  the  King 
of  heaven.  Son  of  St.  Mary;  but  Kine  Charles, 
the  true  heir,  shall  obtain  it ;  for  God,  the  King  of 
heaven,  wills  it,  and  it  is  revealed  to  him  by 
the  Maid ;  who  shall  enter  into  I^ris  with  goodly 
companv.    If  ye  will  not  believe  the  news  from 
God  and  the  Maid,  in  whatever  place  we  find  you, 
we  shall  break  into  it,  and  raise  such  a  mighty 
halloo,  that  for  a  thousand  years  past  the  like  has 
not  been  heard  in  France,  if  you  do  not  render  an 
account.    And  believe  firmly,  that  the  King  of 
heaven  will  send  more  strength  to  the  Maid,  than 
you  will  be  able  to  bring  against  her,  at  every 
onset,  against  her  and  a^pinst  her  good  men  of 
arms ;  and  by  the  blows  it  will  be  seen  who  shall 
have  the  better  rifbt  from  the  King  of  heaven. 
You,  Duke  of  B^ford,  the  Maid  prays  and  re- 
quires you,  that  you  cause  not  yourself  to  be  de* 
stroyed.    If  you  render  her  an  account,  jon  may 

•  The  letter  as  here  given  was  acknowledged  by 
Joan  herself  on  her  trial,  widi  the  exception  of  tbe 
three  expressums  above  noted.  Instead  of  "smw 
render  to  the  nudd."  she  said  she  dictated  **  sonen- 
der  to  the  king  :^  ate  also  denied  having  taken  the 
title  *<chiefofthe  war;"  and  she  repudiated  tbeob> 
scureezpression'^body  fhr  body"  (arrps  poureorpt). 
M.  CluiciieraL  however,  says'toat  these  expressions 
occur  in  aU  the  most  authentic  copies  of  the  letter ; 
and  luppoaes  that  either  Joan's  memoir  must  have 
misled  1^,  or  else  that  the  person  to  whom  die  in- 
dited the  letter  must  have  inserted  them,  to  make  the 
document  more  Axrdhle.    See  note  9;  t  i,  p.  56. 
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even  yet  come  into  her  company,  when  the  French 
5irill  do  the  fairest  deed  that  ever  was  done  for 
Christianity.  And  make  answer  if  you  will  make 
peace  in  the  city  of  Orleans ;  and  if  yon  do  not  do 
so,  of  your  very  great  hurt  be  you  briefly  reminded. 
Written  this  Tuesday  in  Holy  Week.**— Pr£»ca«  de 
Condamnation,  t  i.,  pp.  240,  241. 

Not  only  did  Joan  in  her  examination 
«<^nowledge  this  letter  as  her  own,  dis- 
claiming the  suggestion  of  its  having  been 
dictated  by  some  of  the  French  lords,  and 
maintaining  that  it  was,  with  the  exceptions 
noted,  indited  by  her  ;  but  she  further  ex- 
plained the  sense  in  which  she  understood 
its  contents  ;  for  she  added, 

<*  Before  seven  years  the  English  shall  lose  a 
greater  stake  than  they  did  hefoxe  Orleans,  and 
they  'Shall  lose  all  in  France.  She  also  says,  that 
the  aforesaid  English  shall  suffer  a  greater  loss 
than  they  ever  suffered  in  France ;  and  that  will  be 
a  g[reat  victory  which  God  shall  send  the  French. 
Bemg  adied  now  she  knows  this,  she  answered : 
<  I  know  this  well  by  the  revelation  which  was 
given  to  me ;  and  that  it  will  happen  before  seven 
years ;  and  I  should  be  very  wroth  if  it  should  be 
delayed  so  long.'  She  also  said  that  she  knew  this 
by  revelation,  just  as  well  as  she  knew  that  we 
were  there  before  her.  Being  asked  when  this 
should  happen,  she  answered,  she  did  not  know 
the  day,  nor  the  hour.  Being  asked  in  what  year 
it  should  happen,  she  answered  :  ^  You  shall  not 
have  it  yet;  but  I  should  like  it  very  much  to  hap- 
pen before  the  feast  of  St  John.*  Being  asked 
whether  she  had  said  that  this  should  hap])cn  be- 
fore the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  winter,  she 
answered,  that  she  had  said,  that  before  the  feast 
of  St.  Martin,  in  the  winter,  many  things  would  be 
seen;  and  that  it  was  possible  there  might  be 
EnjB^lishmen  who  should  belaid  low  on  the  ground. 
Bemg  asked  what  she  said  to  John  Gris,  her  guard, 
concerning  the  said  feast  of  St.  Martin,  she  an- 
swered :  *  I  have  told  you.'  Being  asked  from 
whence  she  knew  that  this  would  come  to  pass, 
she  answered,  she  knew  it  from  St  Catherine  and 
St  Maigaret" — Pr§c§8  de  Condamnation,  t  i.,  pp. 
84,85, 

That  the  events  of  history  do  not  corres- 
pond with  these  anticipations,  it  is  needless 
to  observe:  five  years  elapsed  before 
Charles  reeovered  possession  of  Paris,  thir- 
teen years  before  even  a  truce  was  agreed 
to ;  after  a  few  years  hostilities  were  re- 
sumed, and  it  was  not  till  twenty  years 
after  the  death  of  Joan  that  a  peace  was 
oonoluded|  which  still  left  the  English 
masters  fit  Calais,  and  they  maintained 
their  footing  there  for  more  tnan  a  century 
after.  But  not  only  do  the  events  them- 
selves not  correspond  with  the  predictions 
of  Joan,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  she 
explressed  them,  it  is  mor^yer  eyident  that 
0he  expected  to  bear  a  prindpal  part  in  iJl 


the  achievements  to  which  she  so  confident- 
ly looked  forward. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  to  these  inconsistencies 
between  her  prophetic  announcements,  and 
the  course  which  events  afterwards  took, 
that  we  must  attribute  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Church  carried  her  case  no  further 
than  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  her.  It  was  felt,  that  however  un- 
justly she  might  have  been  dealt  with,* 
there  was  something  unsatisfactory  in  the 
abrupt  termination  of  a  career  commenced 
with  such  high  promise,  and  in  the  evident 
failure  of  some  of  her  predictions ;  other- 
wise her  death  must  have  secured  her  a 
place  among  the  martyrs,  if  her  life  did  not 
entitle  her  to  a  place  among  the  saints,  of 
ihe  Roman  calendar.  Of  either  she  was 
certainly  far  more  worthy  than  John  Gui- 
gnard,  or  Henry  Garrett ;  nor  was  there  in 
her  visions  anything  to  render  them  suspi- 
cious to  Romish  theologians ;  their  whole 
character  being  infinitely  superior  every  way 
to  tbe  ridiculous  and  profane  legends  with 
which  the  acts  of  canonization  usually 
abound. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  result  of  the  docu- 
ments now  published,  tends  to  strengthen 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  before  by  the  best 
informed  among  those  who  have  investi- 
gated her  marvellous  story,  that  the  idea  of 
a  supernatural  agency,  and  of  a  real  com- 
mission from  heaven,  supported  by  extraor- 
dinary visions,  is  altogether  inadmissible  ; 
and  that,  as  tbe  notion  of  imposture  is 
equally  untenable,  there  remains  no  other 
explanation  to  be  given  of  the  whole  phe- 
nomenon but  this,  that  her  visions  were  the 
effect  of  the  excitement  produced  in  her 
mind  by  the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
times  in  which  her  lot  was  cast,  and  pro- 
bably by  some  of  the  prophecies  then  cur- 
rent respecting  the  liberation  of  France  by 
a  maid  ;  one  of  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  she  referred  to  at  the  outset  of  her 
career.  There  is  one  very  curious  circum- 
stance, and  which|  it  must  be  admitted, 

•  We  have  no  room  to  enter  into  die  particolarB 
of  the  scandalous  malpractices  which  marked  the 
whole  course  of  the  judicial  proceeding  ajB;ainst  Joan, 
and  of  which  the  Proch  de  RehabUiUihon  contains 
abundant  evidence :  but  we  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing the  affecting  statement  of  Manchon,  one  of  the 
priest  notaries  employed  in  taking  down  the  deposi- 
tions, who  at  the  close  of  his  testimony  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  were  conduct- 
ed, and  the  edifying  fortitude  with  which  Joan  suf* 
fered  death,  adds,  **  with  the  mon^  paid  him  for  his 
trouble  and  labor  in  die  process  he  bought  a  missal^ 
that  he  midit  remember  her,  and  pray  to  Qod  for 
ha.^-^Prock  d»  RihabUiUaum,  t  iiL,  p.  160. 
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carries  with  it  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion 
as  to  the  perfect  good  faith  of  Joan ;  and 
that  is,  her  frequent  refusal  to  reply  to 
questions  which  related  either  to  the  Dau- 
phin or  to  her  apparitions.  Possibly  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  venera- 
tion which  she  felt  for  the  latter,  and  by 
her  devoted  loyalty  to  her  rightful  sove- 
reiffu,  touching  whose  affairs  she  might  not 
feel  herself  at  liberty  to  make  any  state- 
ments to  his  declared  enemies.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  will  ffive  our  readers  an  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  kept  her  judges 
at  bay  by  a  reference  to  her  "voices :" — 

**  She  said  that  last  night  she  heard  a  voice  tell- 
ing her  to  answer  boldly.  Being  asked  whether 
the  voice  prohibited  her  from  stating  all  that  was 
asked  of  her,  she  said :  *  I  shall  not  answer  you  on 
this  point  And  I  have  revelations  teaching  the 
king,  which  I  shall  not  tell  yoo.'  Bein^  asked  if 
the  voice  had  prohibited  her  from  telhng  these 
revelations,  she  answered :  *  I  have  no  instruction 
about  it  Give  me  a  fortnight  and  [  will  answer 
you  on  this  point.'  And  having  asked  a  further 
delay,  she  said :  *  If  the  voice  |m>hibits  me,  what 
will  you  say  to  that  T  Being  again  asked  if  it 
was  forbidden  her,  she  answered :  *  You  may  be- 
lieve that  men  have  not  forbidden  it  me.'  She  also 
said,  that  she  would  not  answer  the  question  that 
day,  and  that  she  did  not  know  whether  she  should 
answer  it  or  not  till  it  should  be  revealed  to  her. 
She  also  said,  she  firmly  believed — as  firmly  as 
she  believed  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  God  has 
redeemed  us  from  the  pains  of  hell — ^that  that  voice 
comes  from  God,  and  by  his  appointment,  Being 
asked  whether  that  voice,  which  she  said  appear- 
ed to  her,  was  an  angel,  or  whether  it  came  imme- 
diately from  God,  or  whether  it  was  the  voice  of 
any  taint,  male  or  female,  she  answered :  <  That 
voice  comes  from  €rod ;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  not 
telling  you  quite  all  1  know ;  and  1  am  mora  afraid  of 
doing  wrong  by  saying  anjrtbing  that  may  be  dis- 
pleasing to  these  voices,  than  I  am  about  answer- 
ing you.'  "—Proch  de  Condamnation^  t.  i.,  p.  63. 

Whatever  midit  be  the  impression  left 
•n  the  mind  by  the  former  part  of  this  ex- 
amination, the  latter  part  strongly  tends  to 
re-establish  one's  confidence  in  the  sincerity 
of  her  belief ;  the  more  so  as  she  repeatedly 
expressed  the  conviction  which  die  felt, 
that  she  was  acting  under  the  immediate 
MBimMid  and  ffnidance  of  God,  in  the 
■Irongest  poMibie  terms,  yet  without  the 
least  presomption.  We  sdeot  the  follow- 
ing passages  oy  way  of  example :«~ 

« If  you  were  rightly  informed  concerning  me, 

fou  ought  to  wish  that  I  was  out  of  your  £mds. 
have  done  nothing  but  by  revelation.''— A«f., 
p.  51. 
«<  She  woQhl  ntber  be  torn  asunder  by  hones* 

thn  to  have  eome  into  Fnace  without  God^per- 
— ^.'•— JW.;  p.  74.  '^ 


••  Bein^  asked  if  she  alwavs  fulfilled  what  the 
voices  bid  her,  she  answered,  that  to  the  best  of 
her  ability  she  fulfilled  God's  commandment  given 
to  her  by  her  voices,  as  far  as  she  understood  it. 
And  the  voices  give  her  no  commandment  without 
the  will  of  God."— i&ul.,  p.  168. 

When  the  articles  of  the  indictment  were 
read  over  to  her,  she  observed  upon  the 
15th  article,  which  charged  her  with  ob- 
duracy and  disobedience  to  the  Church,, 
because  she  would  not  obey  the  directions 
of  her  judges  in  opposition  to  those  of  her 
voioes : — 

«  She  would  rattier  die,  than  recall  that  which 
she  had  done  by  the  command  of  oar  Lord." — 
Proch  de  CondamruUum,  t  i.»  p.  227. 

And  on  the  50th  article  being  read,  in 
which  she  was  accused  of  frequently  and 
daily  invoking  evil  spirits,  to  whidi,  as 
was  charged  against  her,  she  gave  the 
names  of  saints  and  angels,  she  answered : 

•*«I  have  already  made  answer  concerning 
them,'  and  that  she  would  call  these  voices  to  her 
aid  so  long  as  she  lived.  Being  asked  in  what 
way  she  asked  for  them,  she  answersd ;  *  I  call 
upon  God  and  our  Lady  to  send  me  coimsel  and 
comfort,  and  then  they  send  it  me.'  Being  asked  in 
what  words  she  asked  she  answered,  that  she 
asked  in  this  way,  in  French :  *  Most  sweet  God, 
in  honor  of  thy  holy  passion,  I  pray  Thee,  if 
Thou  lovest  me,  to  reveal  how  I  am  to  answer 
those  Church  folks.  1  know  well,  as  to  the 
clothes,^  the  commandment,  how  I  came  to  put 
them  on ;  but  I  know  not  by  what  means  I  sbaU 
leave  them  ofll  Therefore  may  it  please  Thee  to 
teach  it  me.'  ** — Bid,,  t  iiL,  p.  279. 

This  firmness  of  conviction  did  not 
forsake  her  even  at  the  aiffht  of  the  instm- 
ments  of  torture,  which  being  shown  her, 
she  replied  : 

I  <*  Verily,  if  you  should  cause  me  to  be  ton 
limb  from  limb,  and  cause  my  soul  to  depait  from 
my  body,  I  vriil  not  tell  you  anything  else  ;  sad 
if  1  should  tell  you  anything  dse,  I  sbill  everaflsr 
say  that  you  drew  it  from  me  hj  fosse.''— iM.,  pi 
400. 

*  •  Thk  has  rp&rBDOs  to  the  male  apptrdy  which 
she  said  she  put  on  by  direction  of  hor, voioes  when 
she  went  to  the  war.  Being  required  to  rerame 
female  appwd,  and  refused  pennksioQ  to  bear  msM 
unless  she  did  so,  she  was  much  troubled  in  ecnsd- 
enoehowshe  should  set  She  was  nltimately  ptevaitod 
on  to  complv  at  the  time  of  her  recantation ;  but  im- 
mediately after  she  resumed  her  male  attire,  it  does 
not  clesny  aiipear  fxa  what  reason,  the  evideaee 
being  eontradlctonri  and  this  fact  was  the  principal 
allegation  against  ker  for  ftocBrii^  her  qwcatfaiias 
a  lefaqpeed  heretic. 
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This  bold  declaration  saved  her  from  the 
rack,  the  majority  of  the  court  being 
averse  to  the  infliction  of  barbarities  so 
evidently  unavailing  against  a  resolution  so 
bold  and  so  constant. 

Another  point  in  her  examination,  which 
ia  not  quite  satisfactory,  are  certain 
statements  made  by  her  touching  an  at- 
tendance of  angels  at  her  interview  with 
Charles,  and  the  jconveyance  to  him  by  a 
messenger  from  heaven  of  a  crown,  richer 
than  any  earthly  crown  ;  statements  which 
are  not  only  at  variance  with  historical 
fact,  but  in  themselves  so  strange,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  inten- 
tional mystiflcation  of  her  judges,  in  the 
vague  hope  that  the  perplexity  and  delay 
occasioned  thereby,  mi^ht  in  some  way  or 
other  serve  her  cause.  Her  own  subsequent 
explanation,  adopted  by  Theodorus  de 
Lseliis,  auditor  of  the  Rota,  in  his  opinion 
on  the  process,  that  she  spoke  these  things 
"  in  a  ^ure,"  is  hardly  satisfactory  ;  nor 
will  it  account  for  the  whole  of  the  state- 
ments in  question.  Possibly  they  may 
in  part  have  arisen  from  the  visions  of  her 
excited  imagination,  and  have  been  made 
by  her  in  all  sincerity ;  a  supposition 
which  is  supported  by  one  of  her  answers, 
in  which  she  says,  that  '^  angels  often  come 
among  Christians  without  being  seen, 
and  that  she  has  often  seen  them  among 
Christians." 

At  all  events  it  is  perfectly  clear  from 
the  general  tenor  of  her  depositions,  and 
especially  from  the  constancy  of  her  affirm- 
ations immediately  before  her  death, 
coupled  with  the  pious  resignation  and 
heroic  fortitude  of  that  death,  that  she  was 
herself  firmly  impressed  with  the  reality  of 
the  visions  she  saw,  and  the  voices  she 
heard.  A  few  passages  taken  here  and 
there  from  the  different  examinations  in 
support  of  this  view  of  her  case,  and  in 
illustration  of  the  tone  of  her  mind,  and  of 
her  general  character,  is  all  that  our  limits 
will  permit  us  to  add  on  this  part  of  our 
subject. 

As  regards  her  voices,  the  most  re- 
markable of  her  statements  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

«  When  she  was  thirteen  jwn  old,  she  bad  a 
voice  froin  God,  to  assist  her  in  directing  her 
conduct;  ^d  on  the  firsi  occasion  she  was  in 
great  fear. .  The  voice  came  about  mid-day  in  the 
somoier*  i^  her  father's  garden :  she,  Joan,  had 
iaated  the  4ay  before;*  and  she  heard  the  voioe 

•  *  The  coimexion  between  her  visions  and  pre- 
viona  tuting  appears  again;  tjt  instance,  ia  the 
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oil  her  right  hand  towards  the  Church,  and  she 
rarely  bears  it  without  a  brightness.  This  bright- 
ness is  on  jthe  same  side  on  whtch  the  voice  is 
heard ;  but  on  that  side  there  generally  is  a  great 
brightness.  And  when  she,  Joan,  came  into 
France,  she  often  heard  that  voice.*' — Prods  de 
Condamnation^  2d  sess,,  t  i.,  p.  52. 

**  Being  asked  whether  it  was  the  voice  of  an 
angel  which  spoke  to  her,  or  of  a  saint,  m^e  or 
female,  or  the  voice  of  God  immediately,  she 
answered  that  the  voice  was  that  of  St  Catherine 
and  of  St.  Maigaret  And  their  figures  were 
crowned  with  beautiful  crowns,  very  rich  and 
very  precious.  '  And  of  this/  she  said,  <  1  have 
licence  from  the  Lord  to  tell;  but  if  you  doubt 
about  it,  you  may  send  to  Poictiers  where  1  was 
questioned  formerly.*  ** — Frocis  de  Condamnotion^ 
t.  i.,p.  71. 

**  Being  asked  whether  she  had  seen  St  Michael 
and  those  angels*'  (whose  appearance  was  before 
mentioned  byber)  '*  bodily  and  really,  she  answered: 
<  I  saw  them  with  my  bodily  eyes^  as  well  as  1 
see  you ;  and  when  they  departed  from  me,  I  wept« 
and  wished  they  had  taken  me  away  with  them.'  ** 
— Ihid.^  p.  73. 

**  She  said  also,  that  she  was  woondM  in  tlie 
neck  by  an  arrow,  at  the  storming  of  the  bastille 
of  Pont ;  but  she  received  great  comfort  from  St. 
Catherine,  and  was  healed  within  a  fortnight ;  nor 
did  she  on  account  of  her  wound  cease  to  ride  and 
to  trensactbusiness." — JWrf.,  p.  79. 

**  She  said  also,  that  she  would  have  died,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  revelation  which  daily  comforts 
her." — Ibid.,  p.  88. 

'<  She  says  that  she  feels  great  joy  when  she 
sees  St  Michael ;  and  she  thinks  she  cannot  be  in 
moital  sin,  since  she  sees  him.  ^he  also  says 
that  St  Catherine  and  St  Margaret  gladly  bear 
her  confession,  occasionally,  and  in  turns. — ilrui, 
p.  89. 

'*  Being  asked  whether  the  angel  did  not  fail 
her  in  regard  to  success,  seeing  she  was  taken 
prisoner,  she  answered,  *  that  she  believes,  since 
it  so  pleased  God,  that  it  is  for  the  best  she  should 
have  been  taken.*  Being  asked  whether  the  angel 
did  not  fail  her  in  regard  to  ffifts  of  grace,  sue 
answered,  *  How  shomd  he  fail  me,  since  he  daily 
comforts  me .''  And  she  understands  him  Xo  say, 
that  that  comfort  comes  from  St  Catherine  and 
St.  Margaret  Being  asked  whether  she  called 
those  samts,  or  whether  they  came  to  her  without 
being  called,  she  answered,  that  they  often  came 
without  being  called ;  and  at  other  times,  if  they 
did  not  come,  she  would  speedily  ask  God  to  send 
them.  Being  asked  whether  those  saints  had 
ever  failed  to  come  when  she  called  for  them,  she 
answered,  she  never  wanted  them  but  she  had 
them.**— i&id.,  pp.  126, 127. 

Oooasionally  the  questions  put  to  her  re- 
specting her  visions  are  imp^inent  to  the 

.third  session  she  was  asked  what  was  the  last  time 
of  her  taldng  nouiiBhment  She  answered  that  she 
had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  anything  since  noon 
theday  before,  and  added  that  she  had  << heand  Jmt 
voices  both  yesterday  and  to-day."— /VmIs  4$  Cm- 
damnaHoHf  t  i.,  p.  61. 
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last  degree,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 1 
bered  that  they  were  put  by  ecclesiastics  of 
a  Church,  with  whose  legends  the  visions 
of  Joan  were  perfeetly  consonant.  But  she 
generally  replied  to  them  with  great  pro- 
priety, and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  her 
oelief  in  the  reality  of  her  visions.  A  few 
examples  may  suffice. 

*<  B^tng  asked  how  she  knows  whether  what 
appears  to  her  is  a  man  or  woman,  she  answered, 
that  she  knew  and  distinguished  thtm  by  theiii 
voices,  and  that  they  revealed  themselves  to  her.** 
— Prods  de  Condamnation,  t.  i. ,  p.  85. 

^  Being  asked  if  their  hair  (of  St  Catherine  and 
St  Margaret)  was  long  and  flowing,  she  answer- 
ed, <  I  do  not  know.*  She  also  says  she  does  not 
know  if  they  bad  arms  or  any  other  definite  mem- 
bers. Also  she  said  that  they  spoke  excellently 
and  beaatifully,  and  she  perfectly  understood  them. 
Eeing  asked  how  they  spoke,  if  they  had  no  mem- 
bers, she  answered,  "  1  lea?e  that  to  God.'  She 
also  said  the  ?oice  was  beautiful,  sweet,  and  gen- 
tle, and  spoke  French.  Being  asked  if  St  Marga- 
ret spoke  Eiiglish,  she  answered,  *  How  should  she 
speak  English,  seeing  ^he  does  not  side  with  the 
English  ?*  "—Ibid.,  p.  86. 

*«  Being  asked  in  what  form  St  Michael  ap- 
peared to  her,  she  answered,  <  she  saw  no  crown 
on  him ;  and  of  his  garments  she  knows  nothing..* 
Being  asked  if  he  was  naked,  she  answered, 
<  Do  you  think  that  God  has  not  wherewith  to 
clothe  him  f  Being  asked  whether  he  wore  hair, 
the  replied,  *  Why  should  it  have  been  cut  off? ' " 
— IbioL^  5th  sess.^  p.  89. 

"Being  asked  whether  she  believes  that  St. 
Michael  and  St  Gabriel  have  natural  heads,  she 
answered,  *  I  saw  them  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
I  believe  that  they  were  those  angels  themselves, 
at  firmly  as  I  believe  that  there  is  a  God."* — 
Ibid,,  p.  9a 

•<  Beinfl"  asked  in  what  part  of  her  person  she 
touched  SL  Catherine,  she  answered,  *  You  will 
get  no  more  on  this  head.*^  Being  asked  whether 
she  bad  ever  kissed  or  embraced  St  Catherine  or 
St.  Maillot,  she  answered  that  she  bad  em- 
braced them  both.  Being  asked  whether  they  bad 
a  nice  smell,  she  answered,  *  Tt  is  a  good  thmg  to 
know ;  they  bad  a  nice  smelL'  Being  aued 
whether  in  embracing  them  she  felt  beat  or  'any- 
tiding  else,  she  answered,  that  she  could  not  em- 
brace ihem  without  feeling  and  touching  them. 
Being  asked  in  what  port  of  their  bodies  she  em- 
braced them,  the  vpjfu  or  lower,  she  answered, 
that  it  was  more  fitting  to  embrace  them  in  the 
lower  than  in  the  upper  part**-*!^.,  pp.  185, 186. 


While  she  thus  skilfully  parried  the  at- 
tempts of  her  judges  to  turn  her  apparitions 
into  ridieole}  or  to  involve  her  in  some  ab- 
svrdity,  she  showed  no  less  aouteness  of 
Blind  in  the  replies  which  she  had  made  ta 
a  variety  of  difficult  theological  questi<MiB 
ffopoied  to  her,  with  the  evident  inten- 
ftMi  of  eatangling  her  in  some  eonetmolive 


heresy.     Some  of  these  are  very  striking,    ' 
and  manifest  great  ability  and  a  strong  and 
sincere  religious  conviction. 

**  Being  asked  whether  she  knew  herself  to  be 
in  a  state  of  grace,  she  answered  ;  *  If  I  am  not, 
may  Gkxl  bring  me  into  it ;  and  if  I  am,  may  God 
preserve  me  in  it  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I 
should  be  more  sorry  for  than  to  know  that  I  was 
not  in  a  state  of  grace.*  She  said,  moreover,  that 
if  she  were  in  a  state  of  sin,  she  believes  the  voices 
would  not  come  to  her.**— Proc^  de  CondamnaUon, 
t.  i.,  p.  65. 

«*  Being  asked  whether  it  was  for  any  merit  of 
her  own  that  God  sent  his  ansel  to  her,  she  an- 
swered,, that  the  angel  came  for  a  great  purpose  ; 
and  that  she  was  in  hopes  her  king  would  have 
believed  that  sign,  and  that  men  would  ceaee  to 
argue  with  her ;  and  also  that  the  angel  came  to 

f:ive  succor  to  the  good  people  in  the  town  of  Or- 
gans, and  also  for  the  merits  of  her  king  and  of 
the  good  Buke  of  Orl^^s.  Being  asked  why  she 
bad  this  mission  more  than  any  other,  she  answer- 
ed, th^  it  pleased  God  to  d»  this  through  a  simple 
girl,  in  order  to  drive  back  the  kiag^  enemies  ** — 
Ibid.,  pp.  144, 146. 

'*  Being  asked,  if,  after  her  voices  told  her  that 
she  shotud  finally  go  into  Paradise,  she  holds  her- 
self assured  that  she  shall  be  saved,  and  that  she 
shall  not  tte  damned  in  hell,  she  answered  that  she 
firmly  believes  what  those  voices  told  her,  namely, 
that  she  shall  be  saved,  as  firmly  as  if  she  were 
in  Paradise  aiieady. — Being  asked,  if,  after  this 
revelation,  she  believes  it  iniKMsible  for  her  to  sin 
mortally,  she  answered,  •  I  do  not  know,  but 
leave  it  all  to  God.*  And  when  she  was  told  that 
this  answer  was  of  great  weight,  she  answered » 
that  she  also  accounts  this  a  great  treasure.** —  Ibid. » 
p.  156. 

"  Being  asked  whether  she  knew  that  St  Ca- 
therine and  St  Margaret  hate  the  English,  she 
answered,  <  They  love  what  €ibd  loves,  and  hate 
what  Grod  bates.* — ^Being  asked  whether  God  bated 
the  English,  she  answered,  that  touching  eitber 
the  love  or  the  hatred  which  God  had  towards 
the  £!nglish,  or  how  He  woald  deal  with  them  as 
to  their  souls,  she  knows  nothing ;  but  this  she 
well  knows,  that  thev  vnll  be  driven  out  of  France, 
except  those  who  shall  remain  and  die  tbeie,  and 
that  God  will  send  victory  to  the  fVench  against 
the  English.* — Being  asked  whether  God  was  for 
the  English,  when  they  had  good  success  in  France, 
die  answered,  that  she  did  not  know  whether  God 
hated  the  French ;  but  she  believes  that  it  vras  his 
will  to  let  them  be  punished  for  their  sins,  if  tbey 
were  in  any.** — Ibid.,  p.  178. 

•«  Being  asked  whether  her  banner  derived  more 
power  from  her  than  she  from  her  banner,  orlbe 
contrary,  she  answered,  that,  as  tooching  the  vic- 
tory of  her.  Joan,  or  of  her  banner,  it  rested  all 
with  God. — Being  asked  whether  the  hope  of  ob- 
tainiiiff  the  victory  rested  on  her  banner  or  on  her- 
self, Me  answered,  that  it  rested  on  God,  and  no- 
'  where  else. — ^Beinc  asked  whether,  if  any  other 
peiaon  had  carriea  the  same  banner,  he  would 
nave  had  die  sobm  good  success  as  Joan  hendl, 
efed:«Iknowaot;IleavethatloGod.' — 
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Beiog  asked  if  any  one  of  her  owa  party  bad  eiren 
her  his  banner  to  carry,  whether  she  would  liaye 
had  the  same  confidence  in  it  as  in  her  own  banner, 
which  was  appointed  her  from  God;  and  being 
specially  asked  this  question,  in  ngud.  to  the  ban- 
ner of  her  king,  she  yiswered :  •  I  preferred  car- 
rying that  which  was  appointed  me  from  God. 
And  yet  I  leave  it  alltoGod.'"— i6tt/.,pp.  182,183. 

On  the  tioklbh  question  of  submission  to 
the  decision  of  the  Chorch,  which  was  again 
and  affain  pressed  upon  her,  by  argument, 
aB  well  as  by  the  denial  of  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist— a  privation  which  she  felt  deeply — 
and  by  the  fear  of  the  horrible  pnnisluneai 
which  awaited  her,  she  framed  her  replies 
with  a  degree  of  good  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing, which,  considering  her  age,  her- sex, 
her  education,  and  condition,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  tribunal  before  which  she  was 
arra^;n6d,  is  truly  astonishing. 

**  First,  she  was  asked  whether  she  will  refer 
herself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chunh  on  earth, 
touching  all  that  was  said  and  done  by  her,  whe- 
ther gMxl  or  evil ;  especially  touching  the  falls, 
crimes,  and  transgressions  laid  to  her  charge,  and 
touching  all  that  relates  to  her  trial ;  she  answered, 
that  touching  what  is  so  ^demanded  of  her,  ihe 
refers  herself  to  the  Church  miliuint,  provided  it 
do  not  prescribe  to  her  anything  impoMible.  And 
she  states  what  she  considers  impoouble ;  namely, 
that  she  should  revoke  the  things  which  she  has 
said  and  done,  and  which  she  has  declared  in  the 
said  process  that  she  did,  by  visions  and  revela- 
tions from  Grod ;  and  these  she  will  not  revoke  on 
any  account  And  that  which  God  has  caused 
her  to  do,  and  has  commanded  her,  and  hereafter 
shall  command  her,  she  will  not  cease  to  do,  for 
any  man  living ;  aiid  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
revoke  any  of  it.  And  in  case  the  Chuich  should 
require  her  to  do  acsht  else,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mandment which  she  said  she  had  received  from 
God,  she  would  not  do  it  on  any  account. 

"  And  being  asked,  whether,  if  the  Church 
militant  were  to  tell  her  that  her  revelations  ere 
delusions,  or  diaboUcal  devices,  Ae  will  refer  her- 
self to  the  Church,  she  answered,  that  on  this 
point  she  will  always- refes  herself  to  God,  whose 
commandment  she  will  always  do;  and  that  she 
well  knows  that  what  is  contained  in  her  process 
came  to  pass  by  the  commandment  of  God,  and 
whatever  she  affirms  in  the  said  process  that  she 
did  by  God's  commandment,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  faier  to  do  the  contrary ;  and  in  case  the  Church 
should  command  her  to  do  the  contrary,  she  will 
refer  herself  as  to  this  not  ts  any  man  in  the  world, 
but  only  to  God»  if  she  did  not  always  obey  his 
Rood  commandffltot^^ing  asked,  whether'sbe 
believes  herself  to  be  sulNect  to  the  Chsreh  of  God 
which  is  on  earth,  namerjr,  to  our  Lord  the  Pope, 
the  cardinals,  archhishoDSrhisbops,  and  other  pre- 
lates of  the  Church,  she  answered:  *  Yes;  God 
being  first  served.'— Being  asked  whether  sbeJiai 
a  commandment  from  htf  Toicsa  not  to  iobinit 


herself  to  the  Church  militant  on  earth,  and  to  its 
judgment,  she  answered,  that  she  does  not  make 
any  answer  of  her  own  head,  but  that  whatever 
answer  she  makes,  is  by  commandment  of  her 
voices,  and  they  do  not  command  her  otherwise 
than  to  obey  the  Church,God  being  first  served.' " — 
Frocks  de  Condamnationtt  iv,pp.  324—326. 

The  same  firmness  of  toot  she  maintained 
in  what  the  holyoffioe  termed  the  exhortatio 
carUativa)  and  in  the  subsequent  public  ad- 
monition^  addressed  to  her  a&  a  preliminary 
to  her  executioik  At  th«  close  of  the  latter 
she  exclaimed: — 


••  • 


I  leave  it  all  in  the  hands  of  God,  mv  Crea- 
tor; Him  I  love  with  all  my. heart';*  andr  being 
asked  if  shls  wished  to  make  any  further  answer 
to  the  said  general  admonition,  she  replied:  *I 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  my  Judge;  He  is  the 
King  of  Heaven  and  earth."'-^JM.,  pp.  385,  386. 

For  a  moment,  and  only  for  a  moment, 
at  the  sight  of  the  fearful  preparations  for 
her  oxecotion,  her  fortituoe  forso^  her^ 
and  she  was  prevailed  upon->to  declare  that 
she  submitted  herself  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Church,  and  to  affix:  her  signature  to  a^ 
form  of  recantation.  But  the  •  triumph 
which  her  enemies  thu»  obtained  was  oi 
short  duration ;  the  strength  of  her  conyto<» 
tion  soon  returned  in  the  solitude  of  the 
prison,  and  she  revoked,  with '  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  terrible  death  which  awaited , 
her,  the  recantation  which  had  been,  ex^ 
torted  firom  her  a  few  days  before,  on'  the 
express  ground  that  her  ^'  voices"  required 
it  of  her. 

**  Beiiu;  asked  what  her  voices  told .  her,  sin 
answered,  thai  God  sent  to  tell  her  by  St  Cathe- 
rine and  St  Mai^ret  how  great  a  pity  it  was  for 
her  to  have  consented  to  such  great  treason  in 
making  an  adjuration  and  revocation  to  save  her 
life,  and  that  by.  saving  her  life  she  wardamning 
herself.  She.  also  said,  that  before  Thursday  (the 
day  of  recantation)  her  WMces-tdd  her  what  she 
was  going  to  do  that  day»  andwhat  she  then  actn* 
ally  did.  She  says,  moreover,  that  her  voices  told 
her  when  she  stood  upon  the  scaffold,  before  the 
people,  that  she  should  ooldly  reply  to  the  preacher, 
whom  she  called  a  false  preacher,  because  he  said 
she  had  done  several  >thui|;s  which  she  had  not 
done.  She  also  said,  that  if  she  were  to  sav  that 
God  had  not  sent  her,  she  would  damn  herself ;  and 
that,  in  truth,  God  had  sent  her.  Also,  she  said, 
that  her  voices  told  her  after  Thursdav,  that  she 
had  done  a  great  wickednessr>in  confessing  that 
she  had  not  done  right  in  what  she  had  done. 
Also,  she  said,  that  whatever  she  said  and  recant- 
ed OQ  that  same  Thursday,  she^  did  so  merely 
through  fear  of  the  fire,  fieincasktod  whether  alia  : 
belkusd  that  thosa- voices  which  appealed  to<h#  hi 
were  Si  Catherine  and  St  Ma^guet)  she  answer- 
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ed,  ye«r«nd  that  Hie^  were  from  God.** — Procis 
de  Condamnation,  t  i.,  pp.  456,  457. 

With  «nch  fortitade,  and  with  the  unaf- 
fected piety  which,  by  the  nnanimoiis  tes- 
timony of  many  eye-witnesBes  of  her  execa- 
tion,  she  displayed  to  the  very  last,  the 
Hupp^sition  of  imposture  is  wholly  incom- 
patible ;  and  as  we  have  shown  the  hypo- 
thesis of  divine  inspiration  to  be  equally 
inadmissible,  the  case  was  clearly  one  of 
high  mental  and  nervous  excitement,  by 
which  not  the  imagination  only,  but  the 
very  senses  were  deluded.  And  having 
amved  at  this  conclusion,  we  shall,  mind- 
ful of  the  adage,  "  Ne  suior  ultra  crepidamy^^ 
leave  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  jmysiolo- 
gistfl. 

And  now  for  tlie  drama  of  Schiller.  The 
outline  of  the  story,  as  he  gives  it,  keq>s 
pretty  closely  to  the  historical  legend  in 
the  earlier  part  of  her  career,  but  departs 
widely  fromit  towards^he  close,  principally 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  Joan's  captivity 
and  ihe  manner  of  her  death.  The  drama 
itself  is  preceded  by  a  prologue,  which  opens 
the  story; — Thibiuit  d'Arc,  in  recounting 
the  calamities  of  the  times,  bestows  his 
two  elder  daughters  in  marriage  upon  their 
suitors,  that  they  may.not  be  without  pror 
teotion  in  such  dangerous  times ;  he  then 
turns  to  Joan,  whose  lover,  Raimond,  has 
in  vain  sought  to  win  her  heart.  This  gives 
the  old  man  occasion  to  animadvert  troon 
her  solitary  habits,  and  her  mysterious 
communion  with  the  unseen  world,  which 
he  suspects  to  be  "  of  evil."  During  these 
discourses,  Bertrand,  one  of  their  neighbors, 
arrives  with  news  from  the  scat  of  war,  and 
with  a  helmet  which,  by  his  account,  a  gyp- 
sy  forced  upon  him,  and  then  disappeared. 
Joanna  considers  this  a  sign  from  heaven, 
and  seizes  the  helmet;  and  as  Bertrand 
continues  to  enumerate  the  mischances  of 
the  French  army,  and  the  successes  of  the 
enemy,  she  who  hitherto  had  stood  silent, 
grows  more  and  more  animated,  and  in  a 
prophetic  strain  declares  the  approaching 
deliverance  of  the  kingdom,  lliis  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  scene  in  whteh  Joanna  bids 
farewell  to  her  home,  in  those  stansas  of 
exquiinte  beauty,  which,  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  has  been  written  in  prose  or 
in  verse,  image  forth  her  inner  mind. 

The  drama  itself  opens  with  a  scene  in 
the  camp  of  Charles,  in  whidi  all  the  per- 
plexities of  his  position  are  suooeBsively  in- 
trodueed ;  and  Agnes  Sorel,  whose  charaeler 
is  jM^^y  indtfbtad  to  Mailer  for  the  high) 


poetry  with  which  he  has  veiled  its  defects, 
sacrifices  her  jewels  to  relieve  the  Dauphin 
from  the  most  pressing  of  his  neoessitiea. 
While  despair  thus  reigns  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Charles,  a  knight  arrives,  bring- 
ing intelligence  of  a  wonderous  maiden,  who 
had  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene  of  war, 
and  had  turned  its  tide ;  an  anticipation  of 
the  military  exploits  of  Joan  before  her  pre- 
sentation to  the  king,  which  needlessly  de- 
viates from  historic  truth,  and  is«carcly  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  her  mission, 
while  it  serves  no  other  purpose  in  the  plot 
of  the  drama  than  to  bring  her  on  the  stage 
with  greater  eclat.  The  announcement  is 
followed  by  the  immediate  arrival  of  Joan 
herself;  but,  before  her  entrance,  the  Dau- 
phin bids  Dunois  take  his  place  and  person- 
ate him.     Instead  of  M.  Soumet's 

^*  Ekt  man  Dieu!  fest  wms,  nan  pas  •»  amtre,"^ 
Schiller  makes  her  say, — 

'<  Bastard  of  Orleans,  thou  wilt  tempt  thy  God! 
This  place  abandon,  which  becomes  thee  not  ? 
To  this  more  mighty  one  the  maid  is  sent" 

as  Miss  Swaawiok  renders;  or,  as  Mr. 
Thompson  has  managed  to  pervert  and  di- 
lute the  passage : — 

Bastard  of  Orleans,  thou  wooldst'lemprSy  rmin  I 
Vacate  tfaia  place  a<  mcr  that  ill  becomes  thee  I 
My  mut^aa  is  to  this  ihf  matUr  kere," 

Joan  then  declares  to  Charles  the  purport 
of  three  prayers  which  he  had  addressed  to 
heaven  the  night  before.  Moved  by  this 
sign,  Charles  proclaims  his  belief  in  her 
divine  mission;  and  then  the  Arohbidiop 
of  Rheims  asks  her  of  her  birth  and  parent- 
age :  Schfller  thus  avoiding,  by  a  reversal 
of  the  legendary  order  of  events,  the  unpo- 
etio  episode  of  a  theological  oommisdon  of 
inquiry.    Joanna  thus  replies : — 

^^  Most  reverend  lord,  Joanna  is  my  name : 
I  am  but  a  poor  9hepheid*8  lowly  daughter, 
Bom  in  the  royal  hamlet  Dom  Remi, 
Which  lies  within  the  diocese  of  Tr'^'  • 
There,  from  a  child,  I  kept  my  father's  sheep 
And  mach  and  <^n  did  I  hear  them  teO 
Of  the  strange  island  people,  who  had  cioss^ 
The  sea  to  make  us  slaves,  and  force  upon  us 
An  alien  lord  who  does  not  love  the  naUoo : 
That  they  hadseizad  the  mighty  town  of  Paria 
Abready,  and  the  kingdom  made  their  own. 
Then  I  Gkjd's  Mother  soppUant  implond 
To  turn  from  us  the  shame  of  fiveign  bondage, 
And  to  preserve  to  us  our  native  king. 
Outside  the  hamlet  of  my  birth  an  image 
Most  ancient  stands  of  Holy  Mother :  crowds 
Of  pious  pilgrims  at  its  shnne  were  wont 
To  meet;  and  by  Hi  sUe  a  holy  oak, 
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Far  fisLmed,  for  by  some  blessed  power  there 
Were  countless  wonders  wrought    Beneath  its 

shade 
I  lov'd  to  sit,  tending  the  flock ;  my  heart 
Was  thither  drawn.    And  if  perchance  a  lamb 
ionid  the  moantain  wilds  was  lost,  in  dream 
Twas  shown  me,  when  beneath  that  oak  I  slept. 
And  once  upon  a  time,  when  I  in  prayer 
Devout  beneath  that  tree  the  lon^  nijgnt  through 

I  Had  sat,  my  e3res  from  sleep  deiendmg.^lo ! 
The  Holy  Virgin  came  to  me,  a  sword 

'  And  banner  b^ing,  else  clad  like  myself 
Ingarb  of  shepherdesB,  and  thus  she  spake : 

*  Tis  I :  Arise,  Joansto !  leave  the  flock, 
The  Lord  doth  call  thee  to  another  work. 

This  banner  take,  and  gird  thee  with  this  sword ! 
Therewith  extirpate  thou  my  people's  foes, 
The  son  of  thy  liege  lord  leaa  into  Rheims, 
And  crown  him  with  the  royal  diadem  1* 
And  I  to  her  made  answer :  '  How  should  I 
On  such  deeds  venture,  I,  a  maiden  soft. 
And  all  unskilled  in  man-destroying  war !' 
But  she  replied :  *No  deed  so  glorious 
Which  may  not  be  achieved  by  virgin  pure. 
Whose  heart  against  all  earthly  love  is  steerd. 
Behold  myself!  like  thou  a  maiden  chaste, 
I  to  the  Lord  gavr^  birth,  the  Lord  divine, 
And  am  myself  divine.*    With  that  she  touched 
Biine  eyelids,  and  as  I  did  upwards  cast 
My  look,  the  heaven  fill'd  with  angel-boys 
I  saw,  bearing  white  lilies  in  their  hands. 
While  music  sweet  was  floating:  through  the  air. 
And  thus  on  three  successive  nights  appeared 
The  Holy  Ooe  and  said :  *  Arise,  Joanna  I 
The  Lord  doth  call  thee  to  another  work.* 
But  on  the  third  night,  lo,  her  countenance 
Was  wroth,  and  suurp  rebuking  thus  she  spake : 

*  Obedience  is  on  eartn  the  woman's  duty, 
And  hard  endurance  her  oppressive  lot ;. 
By  service  stem  she  must  oe  purified ; 
And  great  above  is  she,  who  served  below.' 
Thus  speaking,  she  her  shepherdly  attiie 
Let  fall,  and  in  her  ro3ral  robes,  as  Clueen 
Of  heaven,  radiant  like  the  sun  she  stood. 
And  theoce  uplifted  to  the  realms  of  bliss 

Sht  slowly  vanished,  borne  on  clouds  of  gold." 

This  narrative  of  Joanna  is  followed  by  a 
long  pause,  which  the  Archbishop  interrupts 
by  declaring  the  divine  attestation  of  her 
mission  sufficient  to  put  to  silence  all  doubts 
of  earthly  prudence ;  she  is  then  invested 
by  Charles  with  the  command  of  his  army, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  a  herald  from  the  ene- 
my she  sends  a  message  of  summons  and 
defiance,  which  is  a  versified  rendering, 
though  in  very  different  taste  from  that  of 
M.  Soumet,  of  the  letter  to  the  king  and 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  before  quoted  among 
ihe  historical  documents. 

With  this  the  first  act  is  brouisht  to  a 
close,  and  the  second  act  introduces  us  to  the 
British  camp.  Discussions  and  disputes 
between  the  English  generals,  Talbot  and 
Lionel,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Isabel 
of  Bavaria,  which  disclose  both  the  internal 
state  of  their  league,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  confederate  army  by  the 
appearance  of  Joanna,  take  up  ike  former 


half  of  the- act ;  the  Iktter  part  consists  of 
battle  scenes,  ill  whidi  Joanna  appears,  first, 
by  her  refusal  to  give  quarter  to  the  Welsh- 
man, Montgomery,  who  sues  hard  to  her 
for  his  life,  m  the  character  of  the  merciless 
championess  of  heaven,  in  whom  to-  show 
compassion  would  be  sin ;  and,  secondly,  in 
the  character  of  peace-maker,  by  her  per- 
suading the  Duke  of  Burgundy^  to  withdraw 
from  the  English  alliance,  and  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  France ;  an  event  which,  it  is  well 
known,  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  history,  take 
place  till  long  after  the  death  of  Joanna, 
out  which  is  admirably  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  drama,  and  therefore  introduced 
into  it  by  an  allowable  poetic  license. 

The  third  act  is  taken  up  chiefly  with  the 
meeting  between  Charles*  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  at  which  Joanna  also  is  present : 
after  the  settlement  of  the  high  affurs-of 
state,  the  discourse  is  skilfully  turned  upon 
the  Maid,  whom  the  king  ennobles,  and  for 
whose  hand  two  competitors  start  up  in  the 
persons  of  Dunois  and  La  Hire,  which 
affords  an  opportunity  of  eliciting  in  (he 
fullest  manner  the  incompatibility  of  any 
thought  of  earthly  love  with  Joanna's  mis- 
sion, and  so  prepares  tho  way  for  the  cata^ 
strophe  which  follows.  The  passage  inwhidi 
Joanna  abjures  all  the  softer  emotions  of  her 
sex,  is  thus  rendered  by  Miss  Swanwiok : 

"  Art  weary,  Dauphin,  of  the  heavenly  vision, 
That  thou  its  vessel  wouldst  annihilate  1 
The  hdy  maiden  sent  to  thee  by  God 
Degrade,  reducing  her  to  common  dusil 
Yeblind  of  heart  1  O  ye  of  litUe  faith ! 
Qod's  glory  shines  around  you ;  to  your  gaae 
He  dom  reveal  his  wonders;  and  ye  see 
Naught  but  a  woman  in  me.    Dare  a  woman* 
Invest  her  tender  frame  in  poli^'d  steel, 
And  boldly  mingle  in  the  rash  of  war  1 
Woe,  woe  is  me,  if  bearing  in  my  hand 

2Gk)d's  swOTd  of  vengeance,  I  in'my  vain  heMt 

*Cherlsh'd  affection  to  a  mortal  man  1 
'Twere  better  for  me  had  I  ne'er  been  bom. 
I  do  conjure  jrou,  speak  no  more  of  this, 
If  thou  wouldst  not  provoke  the  Spirit's  wrath 
Who  in  me  dwells.    The  eyt  desiring  me 
To  me  is  horror  and  profiEuuty." 

At  the  dose  of  this  scene  the  action  of 
the  drama  returns  to  the  battle-field,  when, 
after  the  short  but  tragic  episode  of  Talbot's 
death,  Joanna  is  engaged  in  combat,  first 
with  a  phantom  of  hell,  which  appears  to 
her  in  the  shape  of  a  black  knight,  and 
gives  her  an  oracular  intimation  that  the 
tide  of  her  power  and  greatness  will  turn  at 
the  coronation  at  Rheims  ;  and  afterwards 
with  the  English  leader  Lionel,  whom  she 
defeats,  and  is  on  the  point  of  slaying,  when 
suddenly  stmck  by  the  beauty  of  his  oonnte- 
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nance,  as  she  tears  down  his  helmet,  she 
feels  the  weakness  of  eartUj  affection  rising 
in  her  breast.     This  is  the  point  on  which, 
in  the  arrangement  of  Schiller's  drama,  the 
whole  destiny  of  Joanna  tnrns.     She  pro- 
ceeds with  the   army  to  Rheims,  '  but  her 
heart  Is  distracted  by  love  and  remorse. 
Feeling  that  she  has  proved  faithless  to  her 
TOW,  and  to  the  stem  dnty  of  her  high  mis- 
sion ;  conscious,  moreoyer,  that  lie  whom 
she  loves,  is  the   enemy  of  the  canse  for 
which  she  is  sent  to  fight ;  she  accuses  her- 
self of  impieW  to  her  God,  and  of  base 
treason  to  her  King  and  country.     The  piti- 
less slaughter  which  she  lias  committed  in 
^the  hour  of  her  strength,  rises  up  against 
her  like  the  guilt  of  murder.     She  dares  not 
to  hold  communion  with  her  own  heart,  nor 
to  meet  the  eye  of  those  who  surround  her 
with  every  mark  of  love  and  reverence,  and 
above  all  khe  has  lost  her  confidence  in  the 
heavenly  support  in  which  ^e  bad  hitherto 
felt  so  strong  and  so  secure:  the  remem- 
brance of  her  connexion  with  the  invisible 
world  fills  her  with  a  fearful  anticipation  of 
coming  vengeance.     It  is  in  this  mood  that 
we  find  her,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth 
act,  plunged  into  a  state  of  deep  melan- 
choly, -amid  the  festive  preparations  for  the 
approaching    coronation.      The   lyrics  in 
which  she  pours  foHh  her  meditations  and 
her  grief,  are  replete  with  exquisite  beauty 
and  touches  of  deepest  feeling,  rendered 
but  feebly  even  in  Miss  Swanwick's  transla- 
tion ;  but  on  this*  we  have  no  room  to  dwell. 
Joanna  is  forced  to  take   her  place  in  the 
coronation,  procession,  among  the  spectators 
of  which'her  familv  and  her  neighbors  ap- 
pear.     In  *  the  middle  of  the   ceremony, 
Joanna,  overpowered  bv  her  feelings,  rushes 
forth  from  the  cathedral,  and  being  received 
in  the  arms  of  her  sisters,  the  recollection 
which  this  meeting  calls  up,  increases  the 
agitation  of  her  mind  till  it  rises  to  a  state 
bordering  on  delirium.  Meanwhile  the  cere- 
mony being  concluded,  the  procession  re- 
turns from  the  cathedral ;  -aill  eyes  are  now 
turned  upon  Joan,  and  at  the  moment  when, 
amidst  the  acdamations  of  the  multitude, 
the  kinff  addresses  her  in  language  of  wor- 
ship rawer  than  of  human  gratitude,  she 
utters  a  piercing  cry,  bavins  recognised  her 
father  in  the  crowd.   The  old  man,  who  had 
always  been  suspicious  of  the  character  of  her 
supernatural  power,  and  whose  misgiving 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  agitation  in 
which  he  has  seen  her  hurrying  from  the 
house  of  God,  now  openly  accuses  her  of 
being  the  oonfederate  of  hell.    Joanna  her- 


self is  silent ;  neither  to  the  challenges  of 
her  father,  nor  the  entreaties  of  her  friends, 
nor  to  the  adjuration  of  the  archbishop, 
does  she  answer  one  word  ;  and  the  scene, 
the  stage  effect  of  which  is  heightened  by 
a  succession  of  thunderclaps,  closes  with 
the  announcement  made  to  Joanna,  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  that  she  is  at  liberty  to 
depart  unmolested. 

The  tnultitude  has  been  dispersed,  Joanna 
is  left-  alone,  with  but  one  companion,  who 
does  not  doubt,  and  will  not  forsake  her, 
— Raimond,  the  lover  of  her  youth.  She 
allows  herself  to  (be  conducted  by  him,  an 
exoomaunicated  outcast,  shunned  wherever 
she  flies ;  but  in  the  solitude  of  the  Arden- 
nes her  fortitude  and  her  faith  return,  and 
she,  whe  was  speechless  before  her  accusers, 
gives  assurance  to  her  humble  and  faithfrd 
companion  that  her  disgrace  was  bi:^  a  trial 
imposed  upon  he^  bylieaven,  from  which 
He  who  sent  it  will  provide  an  escape  for 
her.  During  her  flight  she  falls  into  the 
hands  of  Isabel,  who  carries  her  to  the  Eng- 
lish camp  as  her  prisoner,  while  Raimond 
makes  his  escape  to  the  French  army,  where 
a  reaction  in  her  favor  has  taken  place,  and 
where  the  earnest  protestations  and  simple 
narrative  of  the  shepherd  youth,  speedily 
avail  to  arouse  the  leaders  of  the  host,  and 
foremost  among  them  Dunois,  to  hasten  to 
her  rescue. 

Meanwhile  Joanna  in  captivity  atones  for 
the  momentary  weakness  •of  her  feelings. 
Lionel,  in  whose  mind  likewise  a  strong  in- 
terest for  her  had' been  excited  by  the  scene 
in  which  she  refused  to  take  his  life,  offers 
her  freedom  and  his  hand ;  but  she  is  deaf 
to  all  his  entreaties,  and  answers  him  only 
in  the  character  of  a  heavenly  messeuKer, 
bidding  him  repair  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
France  by  the  English  invaders.  The  fierce 
attack  of  the  French,  who  have  collected 
their  forces  under  Dunois  for  her  deliver^ 
ance,  compels  Lionel  to  take  the  field,  and 
Joanna  remains  in  the  custody  of  Isabel,  in 
chains  and  under  a  strong  guard.  A  soldier 
from  the  top  of  the  tower  in  which  she  is 
confined,  informs  the  queen  of  the  progress 
of  the  battle  ;  and  when  Joanna  hears  that 
the  French  are  routed,  that  Dunois  is 
wounded,  and  the  king  himself  in  imminent 
danger,  she  sinks  upon  her  knees  in  fervent 

Erayer,  for  a  miraculous  interposition  of 
eaven.  At  this  moment  a  shout  of  triumph 
resounds  in  the  English  camp ;  Charles  is 
taken  prisoner;  when  Joanna,  with  giant 
strength,  bursts  her  fetters,  and  escaping 
through  the  midst  of  her  astonished  guards^ 
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onoe  more  rushes  forth  to  the  battle,  and  ) 
on  the  instant  brings  back  victory  to  the 
host  of  France,  but  Joanna  is  mortally 
wonnded,  and  expires  on  the  field,  in  the 
arms  of  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

We  cannot  resist  tl^e  temptation  of  tran- 
scribing the  closing  lines  in  a  yersion  of  our 
own,  as  neither  of  the  versions  before  ns  is 
quite  to  our  mind. 

'*  And  IB  it  true  then  1    Am  I  with  my  people  1 
And  am  no  more  rejected  and  despised  1 
They  corse  me  not ;  kindly  they  look  upon  me ! 
Yes,  now  I  clearly  recognise  it  all. 
This  is  my  king !  the  banners  these  of  France ; 
Bat  mine  is  not  among  them.— Where  is  thati 
Without  my  banner  I  may  not  appear. 
My  Lord  conunitted  it  to  me,  and  I 
Before  his  throne  must  render  it    I  may 
Freely  present  it,  for  I  bore  it  truly.    .    .    . 

She  receivaktr/agf  and  continues : 

See  you  the  rainbow  jronder  in  the  air  1 
Its  golden  portals  heaven  does  tmfoki ; 
There  in  tn'  anselic  choir  she  radiant  stands, 
The  Son  Eternal  to  her  bosom  clasped : 
Her  arms  to  me  in  love  she  stretches  forth. 
How  do  I  feel ! — Light  clouds  are  lifting  me ; — 
A  winged  robe  the  ponderous  armor  grows; 
Aloft— aloft— back  flies  the  reeling  earth- 
Brief  is  the  pang,  eternal  is  the  joy  T* 

Whether  Schiller  was  justified  in  depart- 
ing as  completely  as  he  has  done  from  the 
historical  truth  of  this  remarkable  episode 
in  the  annals  of  the  world,  is  a  question  into 
which  we  will  not  enter  farther  than  to  ex- 
press our  conviction  that,  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  poet  as  he,  the  heroine  of  Orleans 
would  have  lost  none  of  the  interest  attaching 
to  her  career,  if  the  crown  of  Christian  mar- 
tyrdom had  been  superadded  to  her  well- 
earned  laurels.      Certain  it  is  that  no  one 
has  ever  seised  her  character  as  completely 
as  Schiller ;  nor  does  any  part  of  his  splen- 
did poem  contain  a  more  mphie  picture  of 
the  state  of  her  mind,  as  it  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  historical  docuiAents  now  for 
the  first  time  published, — reluctant  to  enter 
anon  her  career  of  greatness,  and  yet  full 
01  holy  enthusiasm  and  of  pious  resolution, 
— than  the  stansas  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
prologue,  in  which  she  takes  leave  of  the 
scenes  of  her  youth,  to  go  forth  on  her  high 
errand  ;  and  which  will  form  the  most  ap- 
propriate conclusion  to  this  tribute  of  our 
pen  to  the  memory  of  Joan  of  Arc : — 

''  Farewell,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  pastures  lov'd ; 
Ye  valleys  lone  and  tranouil,  fore  ye  well ! 
Through  yon  Joanna  will  no  longer  roam, 
Joanna  now  for  aye  bids  you  fareweU. 
Ye  meads  which  I  have  water'd  oft,  ye  trees 
Which  I  have  planted,  be  ye  verdant  still! 


Farewell,  ye  caves,  ye  fountains  cool,  farewell ! 
And  thou  sweet  echo,  too,  voice  of  the  dale. 
Which  ever  wast  responsive  to  my  strain, 
Joanna  parts,  and  ne^er  returns  again. 

"  Ye  haunts  of  mine,  where  I  my  heart  did  yield 
To  silent  ioy,  (br  aye  ftom  you  I  wend. 

Ye  lambs,  all  o'er  the  heath  now  stray  a-field, 
I  may  no  longer  guide  you,  nor  deiend. 

For  for  away,  upcm  the  bloody  field 
Of  danger,  1  another  flock  must  tend. 

The  Spirit's  call  of  me  this  service  claims, 

No  vam,  no  earthly  ardor  me  inflames. 

**  For  He,  who  did  descend  on  BoreWs  height 
To  Moses  once,  in  flaming  fire  enshrin^ 

And  bade  him  stand  before  proud  Egvpt's  might; 
Who  Jesse's  son  of  old,  the  pious  nmd, 

His  champion  chose  and  headman  of  the  fight. 
Who  aye  to  shepherds  has  been  wondrous  kind ; 

He  from  these  spreading  branches  spake  to  me, 

*Go  forth !  thou  shalt  on  earth  my  wimess  be. 

**  *  Round  thy  •seft  Hmbs  rude  armor  thou  must  bear, 
Thy  gentle  bosomall  in  steel  encase ; 

No  man  must  e'er  thy  heart  with  visions  fkir 
Of  love  beguile  and  earthly  happiness^ 

No  bridal  wreath  thou  in  thy  locks  shalt  wear. 
Nor  to  thy  breast  a  smiling  infont  press. 

In  martial  gear  triumphant  snalt  thou  ride, 

Above  all  earth-bom  maidens  glorified. 


*  For  when  weak  fear  the  stoutest  shalt  dismay, 

And  fast  approach   the  doom  of  France  re- 
nown'd. 
Then  high  shalt  thou  my  oriflamme  display. 

And,  as  the  reap'ress  swift  mows  to  tne  g^round 
The  com,  shalt  low  the  haughty  victor  lay.; 

His  fortune's  prosperous  wheel  shah  thou  turn 
rotmd, 
To  the  heroic  sons  of  France  shalt  bring 

Salvation,  rescue  Rheims  and  crown  thy  king.' 

He  who  thus  spake,  bade  me  expect  a  sisni ; 

And  here  it  is :  the  helmet  comes  firom  aim 
Its  iron  touch  fills  me  with  strenfl:th  divine, 

With  ardor  bold  of  flaming  cherabim ; 
Vm  carried  onward  in  the  fray  to  join, 

As  if  by  tempest  or  impetuoas  stream ; 
The  war-whoop  wild  all  other  thoughts  confounds. 
High  rears  the  charger,  and  the  tnunpet  sounds.*' 


(I 


A  LrvELT  LrnxB  Wipki— The  new  Duchess  de 
Montoensier  has  appeared  at  the  Academic  Royale 
and  the  Italian  Opera.  She  was  "  the  observed  of 
all  observera-,"  and  it  is  but  justice  to  eay  that  her 
grace,  beauty,  and,  above  all,  her  extreme  youth, 

{>leased  every  one.  If  report  be  trie,  she  is  a  very 
ively  young  lady,  rather  too  much  so,  indeed,  for 
tbe  staid  pnidery  of  the  Tuileries.  Seme  of  her 
sallies  are  said  to  have  been  sharply  reproved  by 
the  dueen,  who  is  solenmly  rigid :  and  her  exap€uUs 
are  represented  to  have  displeasea  the  prim  princesa 
of  the  royal  palace.  It  is  even  saia  that  ner  first 
interview  witn  the  rojral  family  was  marked  by  a 
piece  of  indecorousness ;  in  embracing  the  king  she 
accidentally  deranged  the  royal  wig,  which  is  some- 
what of  the  largest  and  earliest,  and  instead  of 
making  an  excuse  or  saying  nothing,  she  had  the 
irreverence  to  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter ! — Paris 
Cormpondent  of  the  Brigkion  CfazeUe, 
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THE   POISONERS   OF    THE   PRESENT   CBl^TURY. — SECOND   PART. 


In  the  year  1825,  a  gentleman,  named 
Rumpff,  established  himself  in  a  house  in 
Bremen,  which  belonged  to  and  was  also  in- 
habited by  a  widow  lady  named  Gott&ied. 
She  was  by  uniVersal  consent  a  charming 
woman';  her  manners  were  fascinating,  and 
her  person,  whicli  in  her  youth  was  said  to 
have  been  extremely  beadtifnl,  was  still 
Tery  attfraotive  and  agreeable. 

She  was,  however,  unfortunate.  Two 
hosbandis,  her  father,  her  mother,  her  bro- 
ther, and  several  children,  had  all  died  with- 
in a  very  short  period  of  time.  She  had 
actually  had  the  pain  of  herself  orderius 
thirteen  coffins  of  the  undertaker  wHo  lived 
opposite  to  her — and  these  for  her  nearest 
aad'  dearest  friends.  She  had,  it  is  true,  had 
the  consolation  of  nursing  them  all  during 
their  last  sicknesses — a  duty  which  she  had 
discharged  with  the  most  examplery  assi- 
duity and  tenderness.  Everybody  pitied 
her ;  religion  was  her  refuge,  and  a  pious 
resignation  to  the  inscrutable  degrees  of 
Providence  alone  supported  her  under  these 
multiplied  calamities.  Her  case,  in  short, 
excited  so  much  commiseration,  that  she 
was  publicly  prayed  for  in  church  by  a 
minister  of  high  reputation  and  signal 
piety. 

She  was  not  only  received  in  good  society, 
but  although  originally  bom  and  wedded  in 
the  burgher  class,  her  company  was  courted 
by  j^ersons  of  high  rank  and  consideration. 
She  had  had  many  suitors ;  had  been  twice 
married,  and  was  now  forty  years  of  age ; 
still  she  was  by  no  means  without  claimants 
for  her  hand.  Her  personal  agr^mens, 
elegantly  furnished  house,  and  easy  fortune, 
rendered  her  a  desirable  match ;  and  the 
parents u>{.tfMi  enamored  youths  wished 
nothing  better  than  to  hai^  Madame  Gott- 
fried for  a  daughter-in-law.  But  rfie  de- 
clined thear  proposals.  On  his  death  bed 
she  had  promised  her  dear  Gottfried,  of 
blessed  memory,  never  to  ffive  that  hand  to 
another  5  and  she  intended  to  keep  her 
word. 

Still,  with  all  these  extraordinary  advan- 
tages and  recommendations,  her  ill-fortune 
was  undeniable ;  everybody  connected  with 
her  died.  Some  people  looked  upon  her 
as  a  sort  of  Job.  a  monument  of  suffering 


and  patience;  one  whom  the  Lord  had 
selecl^d  to  chastise  for  the  good  of  her  soul, 
and  to  furnish  a  lesson  of  resignation  and 
submission  to  mankind.  She  herself  took 
this  view  of  the  case  ;  whilst  others  secretly 
hinted  tliat  they  had  heard  there  was  some- 
thing poisonous  in  her  breath,  which  waar 
fatal  to  those  who  inhaled  it. 

It  was  not  without  many  expostulations 
from  his  friends,  that  Mr.  Kumpffestablish- 
ed  himself  in  the  house  of  this  amiable  but 
ill-starred  lady.  He,  kowever,  was  no  be- 
liever in  stars,  good  or  ill ;  and  had  no 
idea  of  resigning  a  residende  that  suited 
him,  on  such  absxurd  grounds ;  and  for  some 
little  time  he  certainly  felt  he  had  every 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  de- 
cision. The  most  gratifying  relatioas 
established  themselves  betwixt  his  family 
and  the  friendly  widow,  who  seemed  to  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  make 
herself  agreeable  to  them.  Her  kindness 
to  the  young  people  was  quite  remarkable ; 
but,  unfortunately,  at  the  end  of  eight 
weeks,  this  general  joy  was  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  Madame  Rumpff,  who  mm 
seized  with  a  vomiting  shortly  after  her 
confinement,  which  carried  her  off  in  a  few 
hours. 

jN^othing  could  exeeed  the  attentions  of 
Madame  Gottfried ;  she  never  quitted  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  woman,  whose  best 
consolation,  in  her  last  moments,  was,  that 
she  left  behind  her  so  kind  a  friend  to  pro- 
tect her  orphans  and  comfort  her  bereaved 
husband.  The  hopes  and  wi^es  of  the  de- 
parted mother  were,  in  this  respect,  fVil- 
filled  to  the  letter.  Madame  Gottfried 
managed  the  house,  overlooked  the  ser- 
vants, cherished  the  children,  and,  by  her 
pious  exhortations,  allayed  the  anguish  of 
the  father.  In  the  family  she  always  ?rent 
by  the  anpellation  of  aunt  Gottfried. 

But  ill  fortune  still  clunff  to  her.  The 
maid,  and  the  nurse  who  had  been  engaged 
to  take  care  of  the  child,  became  extremely 
ill ;  and  the  latter  finally  quitted  the  house, 
declaring  that  she  saw  clearly  that  she 
never  should  be  well  whilst  she  remained 
it  it. 

Presently,  Mr.  Rumpff's  journeymen  and 
apprentioes  began  to  yomit;    and  some 
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months  after  his  wife's  death  he  was  him- 
self seized  with  a  similar  indisposition.  A 
healthy  and  strong-minded  man,  he  exerted 
himself  to  struggle  against  the  malady ;  and 
eren  fancied  that  the  hoys  who  worked  in 
his  manufactory,  but  ate  their  meals  in  the 
hoose,  were  merely  diverting  themselves  by 
tping  him,  when  he  heard  them  straining 
and  vomiting  too. 

But  resistance  was  vain ;  he  conld  keep- 
nothing  on  his  stomach ;  everything  he  ate 
caused  Mm  the  most  excruciating  agonies, 
and  his  formerly  blooming  health  declined 
from  day  to  day.  Neither  the  remedies  &e 
had  recourse  to  &imsclf,  nor  those  of  the 
physician,  were  of  the  least  avail.     He 

Sew  worse  and  worse ;  he  Tost  the  use  of 
s  finders  and  toes  ;  his  body  was  as  weak 
as  an  infant's ;  and  his  mind  seemed  to  be 
threatened  with  a  similar  degree  of  imbe- 
cility. He  racked  his  imagination  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  these  extraordinary  in- 
flictions, and,  like  a  man  seeking  for  some 
hidden  treasure,  he  ransacked  every  comer 
of  his  house  from  top  to  bottom.  He  never 
thought  of  poison;  but  he  fancied  there 
must  be  some  decaying  substance  about  the 
house,  that  exhaled  a  vapor  fatal  to  the 
health  of  all  who  inhabited  it.  He  had  the 
boards  lifted,  and  the  walls  examined ;  but 
tm  vain ;  nothing  could  be  discovered. 

At  length  the  strong  mind  so  far  gave 
way,  as  to  admit  a  doubt,  whether  there 
mi^ht  not  indeed  be  some  unknown  and  in- 
visible influences — some  spirits  of  ill,  that 
pursued  manlind  to  their  destruction; 
Hasting  their  bodies,  and  withering  tfieir 
minds.  But  here  againp  aunt  Gottfried 
came  to  his  aid ;  she  watched  over  him  like 
ft  mother ;  bade  him  trust  in  God ;  and 
when  he  described  to  her  his  sleepless 
nights  of  anguish,  she  earnestly  wished  him 
each  sweet  rest  as  blessed  her  own  pillow. 

This  state  of  things  had  continued  for 
upwards  of  a  year,  and  nobody  believed 
*  Mr.  Rumpff  would  be  long  an  inhabitant  of 
this  world,  when,  having  ordered  a  pig  to 
be  kiUed  for  the  use  of  his  family,  the  but- 
cher sent  him  a  small  choice  bit  of  the  ani- 
mal to  taste,  by  way  of  specimen.  As  the 
pork  was  not  only  very  good,  but  sat  more 
easily  on  his  stomach  than  anything  he  had 
lately  taken,  he  deposited  the  remains  of  it 
in  a  closet,  for  his  next  day's  luncheon. 
Qe  was  rather  surprised,  however,  on  going 
to  take  it  from  the  cupboard,  to  find  it  was 
not  as  he  had  left  it.  He  had  placed  the 
rind  underneath,  but  it  had  since  been 
iurned ;  and,  on  looking  more  closely,  he 


was  startled  by  perceiving  some  grains  of  a 
white  powder  sprinkled  over  it ;  the  more 
so,  that  he  immediately  remembered  to 
have  remarked  the  same  appearance  on  a 
salad,  and  on  some  broth  which  had  been 
lately  served  to  him. 

On  the  former  occasions,  he  had  applied 
to  his  good  housekeeper,  aunt  Grottfried,  to 
know  w&at  it  was  ;  and  she  had  declared  it 
to  be  grease.  But  now,  for  the  first  time, 
a  dreadfrd  suspicion  possessed  him  ;  could 
it  be  poison  ?  He  said  nothing  ;  but  se- 
cretly sent  for  his  physician ;  a  chemical 
investigation  soon  revealed  the  mystery — 
file  white  powder  was  arsenic. 

The  discovery  was  made  on  the  5th  of 
March ;  on  the  6th,  after  a  cursory  exami- 
nation, Madame  Gottfried  was  arrested. 
She  was  found  in  bed,  and  saM  she  was  ill ; 
but  they  carried  her  away  to  prison  never- 
thelesss. 

The  tidings  of  this  most  unexpected 
catastrophe  soon  spread  over  the  city,  and 
the  dismay  of  its  inhabitants  was  past  all 
expression.  A  lady  so  beloved,  so  respect- 
ed! So  amiable,  so  friendly,  so  pious! 
Then  came  dark  suspicions  relative  to  the 
past — the  strange  mortality,  the  singular 
similaritv  of  the  symptoms  that  had  attend- 
ed the  last  illnesses  of  all  who  had  died 
in  that  house.  People  scarcely  dared  whis- 
per their  thoughts — but  the  reality  far  ex- 
ceeded their  ima^nations;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Madame  Gottfried  dis- 
closed a  tissue  of  horrors,  which,  all  cir- 
cumstances considered,  seems  to  surpass 
those  of  any  case  on  record.  Her  crimes, 
combined  with  her  successful  hypooriayi 
and  powers  of  fascination,  were  so  terrific, 
that  in  the  orderly  and  pious  city  of  Bre- 
men, to  this  day,  strange  .rumors  and  super- 
stitions survive  amongst  the  people  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  "  Aunt  Gott- 
fried." They  believe  that  she  tickled  the 
diildren  to  death,  in  order  to  make  a  poi- 
sonous froth  of  their  flesh  ;  that  there  was 
a  vault  under  the  house  unknown  to  all  but 
herself,  where  she  prepared  her  poisons, 
and  performed  all  sorts  of  devilish  deeds ; 
that  she  had  the  evil  eye,  and  had  slain 
innumerable  children  by  merely  looking  at 
them ;  and  they  were,  moreover,  thoroughly 
convinced  that  she  was  bom  a  murderess 
from  her  mother's  womb,  and  inherited 
from  her  parent  two  books,  which  contained 
instructions  fOr  all  sorts  of  demoniacal  prac- 
tices. 

'   It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  igno- 
rant should  have  sought  in  the  supematu- 
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ral,  an  explaDation  of  the  phenomenon 
which  confounded  the  experience  of  the 
most  enlightened. 

On  being  conducted  to  the  city  prison 
Madame  Gottfried  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  crime  she  was  accused  of;  but  a  secret 
here  came  to  light  that  astonished  the  be- 
holders little  less  than  the  previous  dis- 
closures. Before  being  conducted  to  the 
cell  in  which  she  was  to  be  oonfined,  she 
was,  according  to  established  regulations, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  female  attend- 
ants to  be  examined ;  and  then,  to  their 
amazement,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
lovelv  and  admired  Madame  Gottfried  was 
nothing  but  a  hideous  skeleton.  Her  fine 
complexion  was  artificial — ^her  graceful  em- 
bonpoint was  made  Up  of  thirteen  pairs  of 
corsets  which  she  wore  one  over  the  other  ; 
in  short,  everything  was  false  about  her ; 
and  when  stripped  of  her  factitious  attrac- 
tions, she  stood  before  the  amazed  specta- 
tors an  object  no  less  frightful  from  her 
physical  deformities  than  from  her  moral 
obliquity. 

The  effects  of  this  exposure  upon  her  own 
mind  were  curious  ;  her  powers  of  decep- 
tion failed  her — the  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation she  had  assumed  vanished ;  she 
attempted  no  further  denials,  but  avowed 
her  guilt  at  once,  not  in  all  its  fearful  de- 
tails ;  it  took  two  years  to  do  that.     She 
gave  the  narrative  of  her  crimes  piecemeal, 
as  they  recurred  to  her  memory ;  for  she 
had  committed  so  many,  that  one  had 
effaced  the  ofher  from  her  mind.     Even  at 
the  last,  she  admitted  that  she  was  hy  no 
means  certain  of  having  mentioned  every- 
body to  whom  she  had  administered  poison. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  lady's  tailor 
or  man-milliner  called  Timm — a  man  of  the 
most  industrious  and   orderly  habits,  an 
assiduous  reader  of   the    Scriptures  and 
regular  attendant  at  church.     She  had  a 
brother,  who  entered  the  world  at  the  same 
moment  as  herself.  They  were  bom  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1785.     TTie  young  n[ian  was 
wild,  and  joined  the  army  of  Napoleon  ; 
but  Gesche  was  a  model  of  perfection.     Her 
person  was  delicate,  almost  ethereal — ^her 
countenance  open  and  attractive,  with  a 
smile  of  benignity  ever  on  her  lips — ^her 
movements  were  graceful,  her  manners  be- 
witching, her  demeanor  modest,  and  her 
conduct  unexceptionable.     She  was  held 
up  as  a  pattern  to  the  young ;  and  Father 


Timm,  as  he  was  called,  was  considered 
blest  in  the  possession  of  such  a  daughter. 
.One  thing,  however,  seems  pretty  dear, 


namely — that  although  the  parents  led  un- 
exceptionable lives,  and  were  what  is  com- 
monly called  highly  respectable  people — 
and  though  the  daughter  received  wnat  .is 
ordinarily  considered  a  virtuous  education, 
the  whole  was  the  result  of  merely  worldly 
motives.  There  was  no  foundation  of  prin- 
ciple— no  sense  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  nqf 
delight  in  its  practice  for  its  own  sake. 
The  only  object  recognised  was  to  gain  the 
approbation  and  good  will  of  mankind ; 
and  when  Gesche  Timm  found  she  could 
attain  that  end  as  well  by  the  simulation  as 
by  the  reality  of  virtue,  she  chose  the  for- 
mer as  the  easier  of  the  two. 

Her  first  initiation  into  crime  seems  to 
have  been    by  the  way  of  petty  thefts, 
which  she  practised  on  her  parents,  and  of 
which  she  allowed  her  brother,  whose  fre- 
quent misdemeanors  laid  him  more  open  to 
suspidon,  to  bear  the  blame.     Five  years 
of  impunity  at  length  emboldened  her  to 
purloin  a  considerable  sum  belongii^  to  a 
lady  who  lodged  in  the  house.     Father 
Timm,  as  usuiS,  fell  upon  his  son ;  but  the 
mother,  who  appears  by  this  time  to  have 
get  an  inkline  of  the  truth,  bade  him  hold 
his  hand,  and  she  would  presently  tell  him 
who  was  the  thief.     Accordingly  she  went 
out ;  and  returning  in  about  half  an  hour, 
said  she  had  been  to  a  wise  woman,  who 
had  shown  her  the  face  of  the  real  delin- 
quent in  a  mirror.     Whilst  she  spoke,  she 
fixed  her  eyes  significantly  on  the  ^^  angel 
of  a  daughter  ;^'  who,  finding  she  was  dis- 
covered, had  the  prudence  to  disoontinue 
her  practices.     The  afiair,  however,  wae 
hushed  up  ;  and  Gesche's  character  remain- 
ed as  fair  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  before. 
At  twelve  years  of  age,  her  school  edu- 
cation bein^  completea,  she  was  retained 
at  home  to  do  the  house  work  and  help  her 
father.     She  also    kept    his    books;  and 
made  herself  so  useful  by  her  diligence  and 
her  readiness  as  an  accountant,  that  he  was 
more  than  ever  delighted  with  her,  and  was 
induced  to  commit  his  affairs  more  and  more 
to  her  management ;  an  advantage  of  which 
she  did  not  fail  to  avail  herself  after  her  own 
peculiar  fashion.  Meantime,  she  was  oheer> 
ful,  obedient,  pious,  and  charitable.     She 
was  her  parents'  almoner,  and  was  taught 
to  believe  that  the  prayers  and  blessings 
of   the    poor  were   the  sure   passport  to 
Heaven — a  persuasion  that  influenced  her 
whole  subsequent  life ;  for  whilst  she  ad- 
ministered poison    with    one   hand,    she 
administered  charity  with  the  other,  secure 
in  the  belief  that  the  good  she  did  would 
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efface  the  evil.  She  had  tears,  too,  ready 
upon  all  occasions ;  she  wept  when  her 
father  prayed  and  sang  his  morning  hymn  ; 
and  she  wept  when  her  victims,  writhing  in 
anguish,  called  on  God  to  pity  them  and 
release  them  from  their  pains. 

Yet  was  she  a  woman  of  no  violent  pas- 
sions. She  was  neither  avaricious,  luxuri- 
ous, nor  even  sensual ;  although  later  in 
life  her  lapses  from  chastity  might  have 
given  color  to  the  suspicion.  She  was  cold, 
calm,  and  self-possessing,  tier  ruling  pas- 
sion was  vanity,,  and  an  inordinate  desire 
to  be  admired  and  respected  in  the  small 
and  humble  sphere  that  surrounded  her. 

Her  amusements  were  dancing,  in  which 
her  parents  allowed  her  to  take  lessons, 
and  acting  plays,  wherein  she  greatly  dis- 
tinguished herself.  As  she  was  the  pret- 
tiest, and  also  the  cleverest  amongst  the 
young  people,  the  best  parts  were  assigned 
to  her,  as  well  as  the  most  ornamental 
attire  the  theatrical  wardrobe  could  pro- 
duce ;  so  that  each  representation  became 
to  her  a  triumph,  and  was  anticipated  with 
the  most  eager  delight.  However,  the 
truth  was,  that  Gesche's  whole  life  was 
acting  ;  and  there  have  been  very  few  such 
consummate  comedians  seen,  either  on  the 
boards,  or  the  larger  stage  of  the  world. 
For  forty-three  years  she  maintained  her 
part  to  such  perfection,  that  no  suspicion 
nad  ever  entered  into  men^s  minds  that  she 
had  any  other  character  than  the  one  she 
appeared  in. 

In  order  to  augment  her  attractions  and 
powers  of  pleasing,  she  was  desirous  of 
learning  music ;  but  Father  Timm  not  only 
thought  this  expense  beyond  his  means, 
but  considered  so  refined  an  accomplishment 
ill  adapted  to  a  girl  who  had  to  do  the 
work  of  a  house-servant,  and  daily  appear 
before  the  door  with  a  broom  in  her  nand. 
He,  however,  proposed  that  she  should 
learn  French,  and  she  made  an  apparent 
progress  that  delighted  her  master ;  but  like 
everything  else  about  her,  it  was  only  ap- 
parent. She  had  considerable  aptness,  but 
no  application.  Study  wearied  her,  so  she 
employed  an  acquaintance  to  prepare  her 
lessons  for  her,  desiring  him  to  be  careful 
to  leave  an  error  or  two,  to  avoid  suspicion. 
The  little  she  picked  up  of  the  language, 
however,  helped  her  to  play  her  part  in 
life,  when  she  had  risen  into  another  grade 
of  society. 

Gesche,  or  Gesina,  as  she  now  called  her- 
self, had  rejected  several  offers  of  marriage, 
when  being  one  evening  at  the  theatre  with 


her  friend  Marie  Heckendorf,  she  was  per- 
secuted by  the  too  obtrusive  attentions  of  a 
stranger,  who  appeared  by  his  air  to  be  a 
person  of  some  distinction.  A  young  neigh- 
bor of  the  Timms^  family,  whose  name  was 
Miltenburg,  stept  forward  to  protect  her 
and  see  her  home  ;  and  from  that  occasion 
an  intimacy  sprang  up  between  them  which 
terminated  in  marriage. 

Though  the  son  of  a  man  of  exceedingly 
good  circumstances,  and  in  point  of  condi- 
tion a  very  advantageous  match  f(Hr  Gedina, 
young  Miltenburg's  reputation  was  not 
quite  intacte.  He  had  been  drawn  in  at 
an  early  age  to  marry  a  woman  of  veir  in- 
different character,  who  had  introduced  him 
into  a  good  deal  of  dissipation  and  loose 
company.  The  wife  was  dead,  but  the 
vices  she  had  encouraged  had  not  died  with 
her.  The  young  man's  health,  as  well  as 
his  morals  and  his  father's  fortune,  were 
injured  by  the  life  he  led  ;  and  in  spite  of 
her  humble  station  old  Miltenburg  was  de- 
lighted to  accept  so  virtuous  and  exemplary 
a  daughter-in-law  as  Gesina.  He  testified 
his  approval  by  a  handsome  settlement; 
and  whilst  the  young  lady  and  her  parents 
exulted  in  this  unexpected  stroke  of  fortune, 
the  world  in  general  lamented  that  so  lovely 
and  incomparable  a  creature  should  be 
thrown  away  on  an  exhausted  debauchee. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
in  Mr.  Miltenburg's  picture  gallery.  Over 
Gesina's  head  hung  a  fine  Madonna  and 
Child  by  one  of  the  old  masters ;  on  one 
side  of  it,  Jesus  distributing  the  bread  and 
wine ;  on  the  other  a  head  of  St.  Peter — 
it  was  exactly  on  that  spot  that  she  after- 
wards poisoned  her  mother. 

The  voung  bride  had  no  regard  for  her 
husband ;  but  (he  circumstances  of  the 
marriage  gratified  her  vanity  and  self-love 
to  the  utmost.  She  brought  peace  into  a 
house  where  there  had  been  nothing  but 
strife  and  contention.  Her  virtues  shone 
the  brighter  from  the  dark  ground  of  her 
predecessor's  vices.  She  was  exalted  into 
a  goddess ;  father  and  son  worshipped  her, 
and  power  and  dominion  were  given  to  her 
over  the  whole  household.  Her  husband 
made  her  superb  presents,  and  sought  by  all 
manner  of  pleasures  and  indulgences  to 
make  her  amends  for  those  imperfections 
which  he  was  conscious  his  dissolute  life  had 
entailed  upon  him,  and  which  incapacitated 
him  for  winning  the  affections  of  a  young 
bride. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  it  is  ex- 
tremely problematical  whether  there  were 
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any  affections  to  win  ;  but  ber  Tanitj  soon 
found  a  suitor,  if  not  ber  beart.  A  young 
wine-merdiant,  of  tbe  name  of  Gottfried, 
wbom  sbe  met  at  a  ball,  took  ber  £uicy, 
and  an  intimacy  sprang  up  between  tbem, 
wbicb  seems  to  baye  met  witb  no  opposition 
on  tbe  part  of  tbe  busband.  A  second 
lover,  named  Kamov,  was  equally  well  re- 
ceived. Previous,  bowever,  to  tbese  lapses 
from  duty,  sbe  bad  several  confinements, 
tbe  results  of  wbicb  appear  to  ftave  been  ao 
extraordinary  degree  of  leanness ;  a  defect 
wbicb  sbe  remedied  by  putting  on  an  addi- 
tional pair  of  corsets,  as  occasion  required^. 
The  seventeen  pairs  wbicb  were  found  in 
ber  wardrobe  at  ber  deatb,  wbre  sold  in 
Bremen  for  so  small  a  sum  as  two  groscben  ; 
people  being  unwilling  to  bave  anything  to 
do  witb  tbem.  It  was  supposed  ihej  were 
endowed^  witb  some  magical  properties. 
Tbey  bad  certamly  done  a  great  deal  of 
barm  to  tbeir  possessor  ;  for  sbe  bad  mate- 
rially injured  ber  bealtb,  and  aggravated 
die  defect  sbe  was  so  anxious  to  conceal,  by 
compressing  ber  waist  witb  tbem.  Gott- 
friea  appears  to  bave  been  a  good  looking, 

f agreeable,  ligbt-bearted,  and  ratber  accom- 
usbed  man.  He  bad  a  well-selected  li- 
rary,  played  tbe  guitar,  and  published  two 
volumes  of  songs.  Her  inclination  for  him 
seems  to  bave  approached  more  nearly  to  a 
passion  than  any  she  ever  entertained ; 
whilst  bis  assiduities  appear  to  bave  been 
chiefly  prompted  by  his  flattered  vanity,  and 
a  desire  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  Miltenburg^s  bouse. 

These  comforts  and  pleasures,  bowever, 
were  in  some  jeopardy,  from  young  Milten- 
buff^s  improvidence  and  inattention  to  his 
business ;  and  bis  wife  began  to  question 
with  herself  seriously,  what  was  tbe  value 
of  bis  life ;  and  what  was  tbe  use  of  bis 
living  at  all,  witb  a  constitution  so  ruined 
as  to  be  incapable  of  enjoyment.  About 
this  period,  namely,  in  1813,  old  Milten- 
burg,  tbe  faUier,  died,  as  it  was  afterwards 
established,  from  natural  causes ;  but  this 
was  her  first  introduction  to  tbe  grim  tyrant, 
aud  she  seems  to  bave  been  determined  to 
make  herself  thoroughly  familiar  with  bis 
features  at  once.  She  astonished  every- 
body by  ber  constant  visits  to  tbe  chamber 
of  death ;  and  tbe  manner  in  wbidi  sbe 
contemplated  tbe  features,  and  pressed  tbe 
bands  of  tbe  deceased. 

From  this  time  tbe  idea  of  getting  rid  of 
ber  busband  gradually  ripened  into  an  un- 
controllable desire ;  but  she  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  set  about  it.     In  the  meanwhile,  in 


order  to  augment  the  interest  felt  for  her- 
self, and  reconcile  tbe  worid  to  bis  loss, 
she  maligned  him  on  all  bands ;  idiilst  she 
supplied  herself  wiUi  money,  by  robbing 
both  him  and  other  persons  who  lived  under 
tbe  roof  witb  her,  and  exercised  her  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  dissimulation,  by  avert- 
ing all  suspidon  from  herself.  She  was 
still,  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  world,  tbe  most 
charming  and  exemplary  of  women. 

Her  resolution  to  despatch  ber  husband, 
who-,  whatever  bis  faults  were,  was  only  too 
kind  and  indulgent  to  ber,  was  confiirmed 
by  a  fortune-teller,  whom,  about  this  time, 
she  consulted.  Tbe  woman  told  ber  that 
everybody  belonging  to  ber  would  die  off; 
and  that  sbe  would  then  spettd  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  in  prosperity  and  happiness. 
She  afterwards  said  that  her  choice  of  tbe 
means  was  decided  by  a  play  of  Kotiebue's, 
in  which  some  very  amiable  and  interesting 
hero  attains  bn  objects  by  poisoning  evoy- 
body  who  stands  in  tbe  way  of  tbem.  Sl]«, 
bowever,  from  a  remarkable  d^ree  of  deli- 
cacy towards  ber  own  conscience,  always 
avoided  tbe  use  of  tbe  offensive  words  aisr- 
der  or  poison — she  bad  recourse  to  the 
dainty  paraphrase  of  '^giring  a  persoB 
something." 

Sbe  now  recollected  that  her  motbo'  used 
to  combat  tbe  rats  and  mice  witb  wbidi  her 
bouse  was  infested,  by  arsenic  ;  and  under 
pretence  that  sbe  wanted  it  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, sbe  asked  for  some.  Tbe  mother  gave 
it  ber,  bidding  ber  be  very  cautious  to  keep 
it  from  tbe  children.  Aft^  an  interval, 
during  wbidi  ber  heart  seems  to  have  hSlei 
her,  sbe  administered  tbe  fiist  dose  to 
ber  husband,  at  breakfast.  When  be  bad 
finished  bis  repast,  tbe  poor  man  went  o«i, 
whilst  she  ^^  ascended  the  stairs,  and  looked 
out  of  tbe  window  after  him,  wondoing 
whether  he  would  be  brou^t  home  dead." 

He  was  not  brought  home,  but  returned 
of  bis  own  accord,  and  took  to  bed ;  where 
sbe  continued  to  ^^  give  him  sometbinn^" 
as  occasion  required.  Tbe  sufimngs  of  tae 
unfortunate  victim  were  frightful,  and  for 
tbe  last  four  days  she  kept  out  of  his  room  ; 
not,  as  she  admitted,  from  any  conseientioiis 
pangs,  but  frt>m  an  apprehension  that  be 
would  suspect  her ;  Imt  she  stood  at  tht 
door,  listening  to  his  cries  and  groans.  Ua- 
bappilv  for  the  many  ^e  afterwards  oo»- 
ducted  through  the  same  path  of  anguiA 
to  tbe  grave,  sbe  was  not  soq>ected.  Ob 
tbe  contrary,  be  died,  committing  bis  wi£» 
and  children  to  the  care  of  Gottfried. 

Sbe  was  very  apprehensive  that  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  body  might  have  suggested 
some  unpleasant  ideas  to  the  mother,  who 
had  so  lately  supplied  her  with  the  arsenic  ; 
and  when  they  were  nailing  down  the  coffin, 
she  thought,  *'  Miltenburg  would  surely 
awake  wim  the  knocking !" 

But  no  such  unfortunate  events  interfered 
with  her  plans.  Her  father  undertook  to 
settle  her  affairs,  and  when  all  was  arranged 
she  found  herself  a  rich  widow.  She  had 
suitors,  too,  and  offers  of  marriage,  but  her 
preference  for  Gottfried,  who,  before  her 
husband's  death,  had  become  an  inmate  of 
the  house,  and  still  remained  so,  continued 
undiminished.  He,  however,  made  no  pro- 
posals ;  and  her  parents  having  openly  de- 
clared that  she  shoidd  never  marry  him  with 
their  consent,  she  began  to  entertain  seri- 
ous thoughts  of  removing  that  obstacle,  by 
"giving  them  something,  too." 

Remorse  of  conscience  she  had  never 
felt;  the  only  feeling  that  occasionally 
clouded  her  satisfaction  in  the  success  of 
her  schemes,  was  the  fear  of  discovery.  As 
time  advanced,  and  impunity  gave  her  con- 
fidence, the  apprehension  in  a  great  degree 
subsided.  The  extraordinary  strength  of 
her  nerves  is  evinced  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. She  related,  whilst  in  confine- 
ment, that  shortly  after  the  death  of  Mil- 
tenburg, as  she  was  standing,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  in  her  drawing-room,  she 
suddenly  saw  a  bright  light  hovering  at  no 
great  distance  above  ihe  floor.  It  advanced 
towards  her  bed-room  door  and  then  disap- 
peared. This  recurred  on  three  successive 
evenings.  On  another  occasion  she  saw  a 
shadowy  appearance  hovering  near  her — 
**  Ach  !  denke  ich.  das  ist  Miltenburg  seine 
Erscheinung  !"  "  Alas  !  thought  I,  that  is 
the  diost  of  Miltenburg. " 

Yet  did  not  this  impression  stay  her;mur- 
derous  hand.  During  the  rest  of  her  life, 
ftnd  especially  when  in  prison,  she  declared 
she  was  visited  by  the  apparitions  of  those 
she  had  poisoned ;  indeed  it  was,  at  last, 
the  terror  these  spectres  inspired  her  with, 
that  won  her  to  confession. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  for 
several  years  Madame  Gottfried  had  a  ser- 
vant girl,  called  Beta  Cornelius,  who  was 
herself  one  of  the  most  honest,  industrious, 
innocent,  and  pure-minded  creatures  that 
ever  existed,  living  in  intimate  and  close 
'Communion  with  her,  who  yet  continued  to 
believe  her  an  angel  of  goodness.  So  ex- 
alted, indeed|  was  the  gin^s  opinion  of  her 
jnistress,  that  she  became  occasionally  the 
imoonsoious  instmment  of  her  crimes ;  and 


I  so  great  was  her  respect,  that  she  was  silent 
about  whatever  she  saw  ;  and  whatever  she 
was  desired  to  do  she  did  without  question 
or  suspicion. 

In  the  meantime,  Gottfried's  proposals 
were  not  forthcoming ;  and  believing  him 
to  be  withheld  by  the  objections  her  pa- 
rents made  to  the  match,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  consideration  of  her  having  a 
family  of  children,  on  the  other,  ehe 
thought  it  was  time  to  remove  these  obsta- 
cles out  of  his  way.  She  said  that  her 
resolution,  with  respect  to  her  parents,  had 
been  fortified  by  the  pious  and  frequently 
expressed  wishes  of  the  old  people,  that 
neither  might  long  survive  the  other.  She 
also  consulted  several  other  fortune-tellers, 
who  all  predicted  the  mortality  that  was  to 
ensue  amongst  her  connexions.  .She  made 
no  secret  of  this  prophecy ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  freqently  lamented  that  she 
knew  she  was  doomed  to  lose  her  children 
and  all  he^  relations.  She  always  conclud- 
ed these  oommunications  by  pious  ejacula- 
tions, expressing  a  most  perfect  resignation 
to  the  ifill  of  Providence.  "  God's  will  be 
done !  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  inscruta- 
ble, and  wc  must  bow  to  his  decrees,'^ 
&c.,  &c. 

About  this  time,  Frau  Timm,  the  mother, 
was  seized  with  an  indisposition,  which 
continued  for  a  fortnight,  and  inspired  the 
daughter  with  lively  hopes  that  the  good 
woman  was  going  to  save  her  the  trouble  of 
helping  her  out  of  the  world.  She  did  not 
die,  however;  and  as  this  illness  occurred 
just  as  the  old  couple  were  changing  their 
residence,  the  invalid  took  shelter  in  her 
daughter's  house,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  bustle.  Here  ^e  was  lodged  in  a 
finely  fusnished  apartment,  which  she  re- 
marked was  much  too  grand  for  an  humble 
body  like  her ;  but  Madame  Miltenburg, 
smiling,  bade  her  fancy  herself  in  childbed, 
a  jest  which  so  took  the  old  ladv's  fancy, 
that  ^^  she  shook  her  sides  with  laughter.'' 

Three  days  after  this,  Frau  Timm,  hav- 
ing requested  her  daughter  to  step  home, 
for  the  purpose  of  fetching  some  little  arti- 
cle she  wanted,  Madame  Miltenburg  dis- 
covered, amongst  her  mother's  household 
goods,  a  small  padcet  of  ratsbane^ 
**  which,  it  appeared  to  her,  Providence 
had  laid  in  her  way."  She  carried  it 
away  with  her;  and  on  the  ensuing  night 
she  could  not  sleep  for  the  thoughts  uiis 
acquisition  suggested. 

However,  the  mother  had  a  relapse,  and 
^  again  tfie  daughter  hoped  she  womd  leave 
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the  world  without  her  aid  ;  bat  again  she 
was  disappointed,  and,  becoming  impatient, 
she  mixed  some  arsenic  in  a  glass  of  lemon- 
ade, the  favorite  beverage  of  the  invalid. 
Just  as  she  was  about  to  administer  it,  her 
own  little  boy,  Heinrich,  came  into  the 
room  with  a  book  he  had  been  reading, 
and  asked  his  grandmother  if  it  were  true 
^'  that  the  hand  of  the  undutiful  child 
would  grow  out  of  the  grave."  Gesina  said 
that  the  boy's  innocent  question  had  cut 
her  to  the  soul ;  but  it  did  not  stay  lier 
hand.  As  she  presented  the  fatal  draught 
to  the  old  woQian,  three  swallows  flew  into 
the  room,  and  settled  on  the  bed ;  the 
mother,  smiling,  said,  ^^  see  the  three  pretty 
birds  ;'*  but  the  knees  of  the  murderess 
shook,  and  her  heart  beat,  for  she  thought 
they  were  the  harbingers  of  death  !  She 
declared  that  such  a  thing  had  never 
happened  before  or  since;  that  no  swallows 
built  about  the  house,  or  frequented  the 
neighborhood. 

The  poison  did  its  work ;  the  dying  wo- 
man took  the  sacrament,  and  bade  a  tender 
adieu  to  her  husband  and  daughter,  com- 
mitting her  absent  son  to  the  care  of  the 
latter.  She  bade  the  old  man  rejoin  her 
quickly,  in  heaven  ;  and  he,  pressing  her 
hand  affectionately,  answered,  ^^  that  in 
two  months  he  would  follow  Ber." 

Gesina  related,  that,  whilst  she  was 
mixing  the  poison  for  her  mother,  she  was 
seized  with  such  a  violent  fit  of  laughter, 
that  she  was  almost  frightened*  at  herself ; 
but  she  comforted  herself  with  the  idea, 
that  ^'  her  mother  would  soon  bo  lau^h  in 
heaven."  By  the  body,  she  felt  neither 
pity  nor  remorse;  she  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, cheerful,  and  fortified  in  the  resolt- 
tion  to  remove  all  obstacles  out  of  the  way 
of  her  desires.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  of 
the  interment,  which  was  the  10th  of  May, 
she  gave  her  voungest  girl,  Johanna,  some 
a^nic  on  a  nit  of  the  funeral  cake.  The 
child  fell  ill  immediately.  Mr.  Gottfried 
quieted  it  with  some  wine  and  water,  and 
put  it  to  bed.  An  hour  afterwards,  when 
the  mother  Iboked  into  the  cradle,  the 
child  was  diead.  A  few  days  had  only 
elapsed  when  she  dcspatdied  her  eldest 
daughter,  Adeline,  in  the  same  manner. 
The  little  girl  died,  in  her  arms ;  she  was  a 
beautifol  child;  and  when  she  was  gone, 
the  mother  had  a  picture,  whiioh  happened 
to  resemble  her,  handsomely  framed,  and 
hung  in  her  own.  room,  calling  it  *^  her  be- 
loved Adeline." 


The  poor  old  grandfather  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  death  of  the  children,  and 
he  daily  visited  the  grave  where  they  and 
his  wife  were  laid ;  but  his  daughter  com- 
forted him  with  her  filial  attentions.  One 
day,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of 
Johanna,  she  gave  him  when  he  called  on 
her,  a  nice  bason  of  soup.  He  relished  it 
exceedingly  ;  and  told  her  that  her  tender 
care  would  prolong  his  life.  When  he  had 
taken  the  soup  she  accompanied  him  to  his 
own  house,  and  then  left  him.  That  night 
she  did  not  undress  or  go  to  bed,  for  she 
knew  she  should  be  sent  for. 

In  the  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  the 
expected  message  came.  Father  Timm 
was  very  ill,  and  wished  to  see  his  beloved 
daughter.  She  went,  and  remained  with 
him  till  he  died.  Several  witnesses,  who 
recalled  the  circumstances  of  the  old  man's 
death,  declared  that  whilst  she  attended 
him,  she  was  not  only  calm,  but  cheerful. 
She  remembered  that  wine  and  water  had 
relieved  the  sufferings  of  Johanna,  and  went 
to  fetch  some  for  her  father.  When  she 
returned,  he  was  sitting  on  the  ground, 
talking  of  his  blessed  wife,  whom  he  said 
he  saw  sitting  on  the  bed  waiting  for  him. 
He  died  on  the  28th  of  June. 

These  deaths  caused  neither  suspicion 
nor  surprise.  Herlittra  son  Henry  alone 
asked  ner  why  God  took  all  her  children 
from  her.  She  said  this  question  was  a 
dagger  in  her  heart,  for  Henry  was  h^ 
favorite  childl  This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent her  poisoning  film,  also,  in  the  ensuing 
month  of  September.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  remarkably  interesting  boy, 
and  his  simerings  were  so  intense,  that, 
monster  as  she  was,  she  relented  for  a 
moment  as  she  stood  by  his  bedside.  She 
sent  for  milk,  which  she  believed  to  be  an 
antidote  ;  bnt  the  child  died  in  inexpressi- 
ble agonies.  He  also  said  he  saw  those 
waiting  for  him  tiiat  had  gone  before. 
**0h  mother!"  cried  he,  "see  Adeline 
there !  She  is  standing  by  the  stove.  How 
she  smiles  on  me.  There  is  my  father,  too ! 
I  shall  soon  be  with  them  in  heaven !"  Was 
there  ever  fiction  so  tragic  as  this ! 

The  rapidity  with  which  all  these  mem- 
bers of  her  family  had  descended  to  the 
grave,  at  Ibngth  began  to  excite  some 
notice,  and  her  friends  recommended  a  post 
mortem  examination  of  the  last  sofferer. 
The  doctor  declared  the  child  had  died 
fr^m  intns-susception  of  the  bowels ;  no- 
body thought  01  disputing  his  judgment ; 
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and  no  more  was  thought  of  the  matter, 
except  that  the  amiable  Madame  Milten- 
burg  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  women. 

These  events  were  followed  by  a  very 
severe  illness  which  attacked  herself,  and 
brought  her  also  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  ; 
without,  however,  producing  any  moral 
effect  in  her  character.  The  only  influence 
it  had  on  her  conduct  was,  that  from  this 
time  she  endeavored  to  set  up  a  balance  of 
good  workSfthat  should  outweigh  her  crimes. 


She  poisoned  him  with  some  almond  milk 
and  arsenic,  on  the  day  the  marriage  was 
proclaimed,  and  the  final  ceremony  was 
performed  whilst  he  was  writhing  in  agony. 
Before  he  died,  he  exacted  from  her  a  pro- 
mise that  she  would  never  take  a  third 
husband ;  a,^d  she  declined  all  subsequent 
proposals  on  the  plea  of  this  promise  to 
her  "  blessed  Gottfried." 

Nobody  suspected  her  ;  who  could  have 
supposed  that  she  had  poisoned  this  long- 


She  not  only  relieved  the  poor  that  applied   desired  husband  on  her  wedding  day  ? 

to  her  for  aid,  but  she  sought  them  out  in       She  was  now  Madame  Gottfried,  Coun- 


all  directions.      Amongst  other  beneficent 
acts,  she  presented  a  sister  of  her  father's 
with  a  bit  of  land  that  had  fallen  to  her 
with  the  rest  of  the  old  man's  property. 
Her  next  victim  was   her  brother,  who 


tess  of  Orlamiinde,  and  from  the  year  1819 
to  1823  she  made  no  use  of  her  dreadful 
secret ;  but  although  she  had  removed  hus- 
bands, children,  and  parents,  out  of  her 
path,  was  she  happy  ^     No  ;  she  was  alone 


returned  very  inopportunely  from  the  wars,   and  wretched.    This  she  admitted  in  her 


an  invalid  and  a  cripple.  There  were  se- 
veral powerful  motives  for  putting  him  out 
of  the  way.  She  was  ashamed  of  him  in 
every  point  of  view.  He  was  not  a  credi- 
table relation  for  so  elegant  a  pe^n  as 
Madame  Miltenburg ;  he  would  be  an  im- 
pediment to  her  marriage  with  Gottfried ; 
and  he  would  doubtless  claim  a  share  of  the 
inheritance. 

He  arrived  on  the  Friday ;  and  on  the 
Sunday  following  she  poisoned  him.  He 
died,  raving  about  his  horse  and  his  mis- 
tress; and  crying  "Vive  L'Empereur!" 
This  was  on  the  1st  of  June,  1816,  a  year 
after  the  decease  of  her  former  victims. 

All  obstacles  were  now  removed,  and  yet 
Gottfried  made  no  proposals,  although  she 
nursed  him  trough  a  severe  sickness,  and 
her  attentions  to  him  were  unremitting. 
At  length,  however,  she  became  in  the 
family  way,,  and  her  honor  was  at  stake. 
Once  and  again  he  promised  to  marry  her, 
and  still  drew  baek ;  whether  mfluenoed  by 
aversion,  or  an  indistinct  presentiment  of 
evil,  does  not  appear.  For  her  part,  passion 
was  satisfied,  and  Ibve  extinct;  but  she 
wanted  his  name,  rank*,  and  iiJieritance. 
She  got  her  friends  to  interfere,  and  the 
backward  lover,  ai  tength,  gave  his  word. 
When  they  had  been^  asked  twice  in  church, 
however,  she  reeded  that  as  he  married 
her  on  compulsion,  they  never  would  be 
happy  together ;  and  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable "  to  give  him  something,  too." 
Nay,  that  it  woidd  be  better  to  do  it  at 
once.  When  he  found  himself  at  the 
point  of  death,  he  would  assuredly  marry 
her  J  and  she  thus  secured  the  name  and  the 
fortune,  without  the  burden  attached  to 
them. 


confessions ;  and  also  that  after  the  death 
of  her  little  Heinrich  she  had  often  felt  re- 
morse. "  She  could  not  bear  to  see  other 
people  happy  with  their  children ;  the 
sight  of  the  joyous  youne  creatures  passing 
her  house  as  they  came  from  school  pierced 
her  to  the  heart ;  she  would  shut  herself  up 
in  her  room  and  weep  ;  and  when  the  dear 
moon  shone  over  her  head  she  would  sur- 
vey the  estate  of  which  she  was  now  the 
sole  possessor,  and  ask  herself  how  she  had 
earned  it !" 

But  these  glimpses  of  humanity  were  of 
short  duration.  It  appeared  that  "the 
blessed  Gottfried,"  as  she  always  called  him, 
had  debts ;  there  were  claims  on  his  estate, 
and  as  she  spent  a  eood  deal  of  money,  and 
dispensed  considerable  sums  in  charity,  she 
soon  found  herself  in  want  of  funds.  At 
this  period  she  seems  to  have  formed  a 
Hmson  with  a  certain  Mr.  X.,  a  gentleman 
of  family  and  fortune  ;  but  beii^  an  influ- 
ential person,  the  particulars  of  his  inti- 
macy with  her  never  transpired.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  he  lent  her  large  sums 
of  money,  but  fortunately  for  himself  he 
made  no  advances  without  taking  her  bond 
for  the  debt.  This  precaution  saved  his 
life  ;  she  could  have  poisoned  him,  but  she 
could  not  annihilate  tiie  papers.  He  was 
the  only  person,  connected,  with  her  who 
never  tasted'  of  her  deadly  drugs. 

Her  acquaintance  witn  ihiis  gentleman 
seems  to  have  mtroduoed  her  to  a  great 
many  pleasures.  He  gave  her  fite$  and 
parties,  presented  her  with  opera  tickets, 
and  showered  on  her  all  manner  of  gifts 
and  gallantries.  To  use  her  own  expres- 
sionS|  ^^  she  began  to  live  again ;  she  forgot 
the  past,  and  thought  herself  tfie  happiest 
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person  in  the  world !"  She  had  a  great 
many  suitors  for  her  hand,  and  she  was 
surrounded  by  friends  who  revered  her  as  a 
suffering  angel.  She  affected  to  be  very 
religious ;  the  poor  blessed  her,  and  the 
rich  respected  her.  This  was  in  1819  ; 
and  she  looked  upon  these  as  some  of  the 
happiest  days  of  her  life. 

The  next  person  she  helped  out  of  the 
world  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Zim- 
merman. He  wished  <to  marry  her,  but 
marriage,  as  she  admitted  in  her  confes- 
sions, was  by  this  time  out  of  the  question. 
Her  whole  life  was  a  lie ;  there  was  no 
truth  about  her,  inside  or  out.  Her  body 
was  made  up  of  paiut  and  paddings,  and 
her  conduct  was  a  tissue  of  deceit  and  hy- 
pocrisy. She  could  ri^  no  close  commu- 
nion, nor  intimate  inspection;  but,  although 
she  could  not  marry  him,  she  could  borrow 
money  of  him  on  the  strength  of  his  love. 
This  she  did,  and  as  he  had  not  the  pru- 
dence of  Mr.  X.  she  poisoned  him  to  get 
rid  of  the  debt. 

She  also  ^ve  a  few  doses  to  lier  old 
friend  Maria  Heckendorf,  who  offended  her 
by  some  untimely  advice — not  enough  to 
kill  the  poor  woman,  but  sufficient  to  de- 
prive her  of  the  use  of  her  hands  and  feet, 
which,  as  she  lived  by  her  labor,  was  almost 
as  bad. 

After  the  death  of  Zimmerman  she  made 
a  visit  to  Hanover,  where  she  seems  to  have 
been  received  in  the  highest  society,  and  to 
have  been  universally  filed  and  admired. 
She  received  especial  kindnesses  from  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Klein,  who  were 
irre^stibly  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  her 
manner.  During  her  residence  there  she 
wrote  the  most  affectionate  letters  to  the 
suffering  Maria  Heckendorf,  offering  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  her  illness,  and  recommend- 
ing her  resignation  to  the  inflictions  of 
Providence. 

Her  return  to  Bremen,  however,  was  less 
agreei^le.  She  there  found  her  creditors 
troublesome,  and  she  administered  poison 
in  greater  or  less  quantities  to  a  variety  of 
people.  One  of  the  most  lamentable  cases 
was  that  of  a  young  woman,  a  teacher  of 
music,  called  Anna  Myerholts.  who,  by  her 
industry,  snpported  a  blind  father,  eighty 
years  of  age.  She  attended  the  poor  crea- 
ture in  her  last  agonies,  and  when  her  eyes 
were  closed  in  dkath  she  opened  her  desk 
and  carried  away  all  the  little  savings  she 
had  aooumulatea  for  the  support  of  her  now 
desolate  parent. 

About  this  time,  being  in  company  with 


a  firiend  at  the  theatre,  who  shed  tears  at 
the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  she  bade  her  ^'  not 
weep,  for  thank  God  it  was  only  a  play !" 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  the  i^umber  of 
persons  whose  health  she  utterly  destroyed, 
without  absolutely  killing  them,  would  be 
tedious.  Every  offence  or  annoyance,  how- 
ever insi^ificant,  was  requited  with  a  dose 
of  arsenic.  Scarcely  a  person  that  came 
near  her  escaped  when  there  was  anything 
to  be  got  by  their  deaths,  though  it  were 
only  a  few  dolhrs.  Thus  she  despatched 
her  good  friend  Johann  Mossees,  who  ha4 
lent  ner  money  and  wanted  to  marry  her  ; 
her  faithful  servant  Beta  Cornelius,  who 
had  laid  by  a  little  hoard  of  fifty  dollars ; 
and  the  worthy  Mr.  Klein  of  Hanover,  who 
had  also  assisted  her  with  a  loi^  of  some 
considerable  amoomt.  Indeed  she  poisoned 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Klein'3  family,  but  he 
alone  died. 

One  motive  for  the  crime  wliich  ulti- 
mately rid  the  world  of  this  monst^  of 
wickedness,  appears  to  have  been  despair. 
She  began  to  apprehend  that  Mr.  Rumpff 
suspected  her.  Indeed,  at  thb  time,  sne 
thought  heaven  and  earth  were  leagued 
together  to  betray  her ;  and  it  was  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  some  of  the  agonies 
she  had  inflicted  on  others  came  home  to 
herself  at  last.  If  a  storm  raged  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  a  fire  in  the  town — if  a  river 
overflowed  its  banks,  or  the  neighbors  quar- 
relled in  the  street,  she  thought  she  was  the 
object  of  it  all.  She  declared  herself  per- 
secuted by  the  apparitions  of  her  victims  ^ 
and,  strangely  enough,  sought  r^uge  at  the 
graves  to  which  she  had  sent  them. 

But  all  this  terror  brought  no  repentance, 
nor  even  surcease ;  she  still  administered 
her  fatal  drug,  and  took  away  the  lives  of 
two  innocent  children ;  one,  the  foster  son, 
and  only  consolation  of  her  unhappy  firiena 
Maria  Heckendorf. 

She  was  arrested  for  administering  poison 
to  Mr.  Rumpff,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1828. 
On  her  trial,  it  was  clearly  established  that 
she  had  sent  fifteen  persons  out  of  the  world 
— ^how  many  she  had  incapaeitated  for  liv- 
ing in  it  with  comfort,  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  precisely,  but  at  leaat  as  many 
more. 

With  respect  to  her  means  of  procuring, 
without  exdtin^  suspicion,  so  constant  a 
supply  of  arsenic  as  she  used,  she  bon|^i 
it  in  jars  in  the  form  of  ratsbane.  On  oae 
occasion,  some  of  this  deadly  miztore  being 
offered  for  sale,  when  she  was  at  Mr.  Klein's, 
ahe  affected  not  to  know  what  it  was ;  mnL 
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on  being  infonned,  she  requested  young 
Mr.  Klein  to  purchase  some  for  her,  as  she 
could  not  think  of  touching  it  herself. 

Still,  admitting  her  to  have  been  the 
most  consummate  hypocrite  that  ever  ex- 
isted, her  long  impunity,  and  the  success 
of  her  deceptions,  seems  incomprehensible. 
Not  only  did  deaths  follow  upon  her  foot- 
steps, but  everybody  died  of  the  same 
malady  and  with  similar  symptoms.  The 
persevering  ill-luck  that  attended  her, 
showing  itself,  however,  in  no  shape  but 
the  mortality  of  her  connexions,  was  a  fact 
80  remarkable  that  it  had  attracted  gene- 
ral notice,  and  must  have  been  known  to 
many  persons  of  discernment  and  intelli- 
gence m  various  grades  of  life  ;  still  no 
glimmering  of  the  truth  aroused  them  to 
the  investigation  of  so  inexplieable  a  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  art,  too,  with  which  she  caused  the 
withered  and  hideous  skeleton  which  en- 
dosed  the  demon  within  her,  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  freshness  and  embonpoint,  is 
almost  equally  extraordinary ;'  knowing,  as 
we  do,  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  make 
art  look  like  nature ;  and  how  easily  we  dis- 
cern the  fictitious  firom  the  real,  whether  in 
hair,  teeth,  form^  or  complexion.  Had 
London  or  Paris  been  the  scene  of  Madame 
Gottfried's  adventures,  instead  of  the  staid 
city  of  Bremen,  we  incline  to  think  so  valu- 
able a  secret  would  not  have  been  permitted 
to  die  with  her.  Some  enterprising  artist 
would  assuredly  have  purchased  it  by  pay- 
ing her  counsel,  and  have  thus  secured  his 
own  fortune. 

Besides  the  terrors  she  suffered  from  the 
supernatural  visitations  of  her  murdered 
friends,  Madame  Gottfried  was  tortured  by 
all  sorts  of  horrible  imaginings.  Aware  of 
the  universal  abhorrence  and  execration  of 
which  she  was  the  object,  she  feared  that 
some  strange  and  terrible  death  would  be 
invented  for  her — as  that  she  would  be 
bound  to  the  bodies  of  her  victims,  and  laid 
alive  in  the  grave  with  them ;  or  that  she 
would  be  flunff  as  food  to  some  wild  beasts 
that  happened  to  be  exhibited  in  the  town 
at  the  time. 

One  of  her  most  trying  moments  was 
when  she  was  shown  her  picture,  painted  as 
she  really  was,  stript  of  all  her  rags  and 
patches,  in  the  prison  dress.  The  only 
comfort  she  derived  was  from  the  observa- 
tion that  her  nose  was  still  handsome. 

Madame  Gottfried  was  not  led  to  the 
softffold  till  three  years  after  her  apprehen- 
aion.    She  wished  Ttty  mwA  to  cue  before 
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the  moment  of  execution  arrived,  and  at- 
tempted to^starve  herself,  but  had  not  reso- 
lution to  abstain  from  food  long  enough  for 
her  purpose.  She  requested  the  attendants, 
in  case  they  found  her  dead,  "  to  bind  up 
her  mouth  and  wipe  the  death  damps  from 
her  face,  that  she  might  not  look  so  hide- 


ous 


She  was  extremely  afflicted  when  she 
saw  the  unbecoming  dress  she  was  to  wear 
on  the  scaffold,  and  put  it  on  with  the  great- 
est reluctance.  She  died  a  hypocrite,  as 
she  had  lived,  affecting  a  piety  and  repent- 
ance she  evidently  did  not  feel.  When  her 
head  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  the  execu- 
tioner, thousands  of  voices  from  the  assem- 
bled multitude  hailed  the  triumph  of  that 
earthly  judgment  which  sent  her  to  her 
great  account  before  her  Heavenly  Judge. 

Her  head,  preserved  in  spirits,  and  her 
skeleton  in  a  case,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  of  Bremen, 

It  is  a  fact  worth  remarking,  that  the 
predominant  passion  of  these  three  women, 
Ursinus,  Zwanziger,  and  Gottfried,  was  an 
inordinate  vanity. 


A  YouNo  Sayant.— The  Count  de  Paris.the  young 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  France,  has  written 
to  M.  Le  Verrier  the  following  letter : — '*  Monsieur, 
— 1  have  received  the  map  of  the  heavens  which 
yon  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  me.  I  shall  see 
in  it  with  pleasure  the  planet  which  you  have  dis- 
covered. 1  thank  yon  very  ranch  for  what  you  have 
sent  me.  I  hear  you  have  a  son  about  my  age ;  be 
80  good  as  to  embrace  him  for  me,  and  say  to  him 
that  I  conmtulate  him  for  having  a  father  so  dia- 
tinguished  a  savant" — Punch, 

A  "  Craractbristic"  Note.— The  President  of 
the  Institution,  Mr.  John  Paley,  jr.,  presented  on 
Tuesday  last,  to  the  museum  of  that  society  an 
autograph  letter  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Weuine- 
ton.  The  advice  contained  in  the  characterisoc 
and  piquant  epistle  is  so  excellent,  and  so  generally 
applicable,  that  we  present  our  readers  with  a  copy 
of  It:— "London,  February,  13.  1843.— F.  M.  Uie 
Duke  of  Wellington  presents  nis  compliments  to 

Mrs.  C .    He  really  regret*  mtich  that  he  has 

not  been  able  to  read  her  letter.    He  entreats  her  to 
write  in  a  plain  hand,  in  dark  ink,  and  in,  ftw 

words,  what  are  her  commands.    Mrs.  C ,  — t 

Liverpool." — Prtstcn  Ckronide. 

A  TRmim  to  a  PoBT.~Five  Sovereign  pieces 
have  been  coined  in  England,  and  what  makes  the 
fact  worthy  of  notice  is  this:  that  the  reverse  of  the 
coin  bears  the  fiefure  of  the  British  Glueen  as  Una, 
guarded  by  the  Lion.  This  is  another  tribute  fitnn 
the  Majesty  of  England  to  one  of  its  early  poets — 
Spenser,  when  writing  his  beautiful  lines  describing 
the  scene,  could  have  little  imagined  that  the  current 
coin  of  die  realm  would  one  day  b(»TOw  its  beauty 
ftom  Ida  verse. 
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POPULAR  FRENCH  POETS. 


BY   JULIA    CAVANACH. 


Though  the  literature  of  the  French  work- 
ing classes  may  be  said  to  consist,  firstly — 
of  works  written  expressly  for  the  worlung 
classes  ;  and  secondly — of  works  written  by 
them ;  it  is  chiefly  to  the  last  that  we 
would  now  allude. 

The  most  eminent  of  fhe  modem  French 
writers  are  sprung  from  the  people,  to 
whom  their  humble  origin,  as  well  as  their 

f^nius,  has  contributed  to  endear  thorn. 
Granger,  the  songster,  stands  at  the  head 
of  French  popular  literature.  No  man  of 
the  people  has  ever  written  more  exclu- 
sively for  the  people :  hb  sympathies  are  all 
for  them  ;  and  whilst  the  grace  and  purity 
of  this  style  would  have^  allowed  him  to 
aBpire,  if  not  to  a  higher,  at  least  to  a  more 
refined  fame,  he  has  never  sought  any  ap- 
plause beyond  that  of  the  hardy  and  indus- 
trious race  from  which  he  has  arisen.  Be- 
rai^r  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  first  poets 
of  France ;  and  though  apart  by  his  pecu- 
liarities from  them  all,  he  ranks  fully  as 
high  as  Chauteaubriand,  Hugo,  and  Lamar- 
tine. 

Such,  however,  is  the  originality  of  his 
genius,  that  even  amongst  the  poets  of  the 
people  he  stands  alone.  Noble  and  inspired 
baras  since  the  days  of  his  early  fame  have 
appeared  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life ;  but 
no  second  B^ranger  has  yet  been  found. 

The  names  of  Keboul  and  Jasmin  claim, 
however,  a  more  than  ordinary  distinction ; 
and  though  we  must  necessarily  pass  over 
in  silence  many  of  the  minor  popular  poets, 
we  cannot,  while  we  mention  the  songs  of 
B6ranger,  the  taitor's  son,  forget  the  strains 
of  the  inspired  baker  of  Nismes,  or  the 
poetical  Provencal  barber. 

In  no  country  is  an  author  so  popular — 
when  he  is  once  known — as  in  France.  Of 
thb  truth  a  more  striking  illustration  could 
not  be  found  than  in  the  case  of  B^ranger, 
who,  without  seeking  it,  otherwise  than  by 
his  writings,  has  acquired  an  extraordinarv 
degree  of  popularity.  The  name  of  B^ 
ranger  is  idolized  by  the  majority  of  the 
French,  for  whom  it  has  long  been  linked 
with  all  noble  and  patriotic  memories.  It 
is  knoipi  to  the  prince  and  the  peasant ;  it 
has  gone  to  the  wildest  mountam  fagtPftgflfis 


and  been  heard  in  the  humblest  home  ;  and 
wherever  it  has  been,  in  the  crowded  work- 
shop or  in  the  silent  fields,  it  has  found  an 
echo  in  man^s  heart. 

This  is  fame  ! 

The  origin  and  life  of  Beranger  are  such 
as  to  explain  the  popular  tendency  of  his 
writings  and  the  aomiration  bestowed  upon 
them  by  almost  every  dass  in  France.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  began  life  as  a 
derk  in  a  banking-house.  Some  songs 
which  he  sent  to  Napoleon's  brother,  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  first  brought  him  into  notice. 
Lucien,  delighted  with  the  young  poet's 
efforts,  gave  him  much  encouragement.  On 
leaving  France,  after  his  quarrel  with  Napo- 
leon, he  did  not  forget  nis  protege,  but, 
with  as  much  delicacy  as  kindness,  he  trans- 
ferred to  him  his  risht  to  the  yearly  pen- 
sion of  60/.,  to  whidi,  as  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  he  was  entitled;  thus  placing 
him  above  want,  without  compromising  his 
independence.  In  the  preface  to  one  of  the 
last  editions  of  his  works,  Beranger  has 
himself  recorded  this  fact  with  feelings  of 
deep  but  dignified  gratitude  towards  his 
benefactor. 

It  was  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  that 
Beranger  rose  to  the  height  of  hi^  fame  and 
popularity.  The  forced  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons, the  humiliated  and  degraded  condi- 
tion of  France  after  a  career  of  unexampled 
glory  and  splendor,  brooded  on  his  mind^ 
untQ  he  gave  his  feeling  free  vent  in  many 
a  bitter  and  satirical  effusion.  Forgetting 
the  faults  and  oppression  of  Napoleon  in 
his  misfortunes,  he  saw  but  the  fame  he  had 
bestowed  upon  France,  and  the  lonely  rock 
on  which  he  was  doomed  to  die.  The  politi- 
cal tendency  of  his  songs  caused  many  of 
them  to  be  prohibited,  and  himself  to  be 
fined  and  imprisoned  on  different  oocasions. 
Such  a  course  produced  the  results  it  must 
ever  have :  the  forbidden  strains  were  soBg 
in  defiance  of  every  authority,  and  Beranger 
was  hailed  as  a  mar^  to  the  popular  caoae. 
Notwitjistanding  the  nature  of  his  popular- 
ity, no  man  is,  nowever,  of  a  more  unaa- 
Burning  and  retiring  disposition,  or  more 
independent,  even  m  those  on  whom  it  de- 
penOB,  than  B^nnger.    Witibout  being  e]|- 
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travagant  be  has  remained  poor,  and  in  a 
country  where  almost  all  the  literary  men 
are  rieh :  This  speaks  volumes  for  his 
honorable  disinterestedness.  He  has  se- 
veral times  refused  to  become  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is,  however,  a  somewhat  pro- 
fitable honor. 

Foreigners  generally  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  immense  popularity  of 
B^ranger's  writings, — so  elegant  that  they 
can  delight  the  refined  taste  of  a  Chateau- 
briand ;  and  so  simple  as  to  suit  the  lowest 
understanding.  Their  great  charm  lies  in 
the  associations  they  awaken.  The  effect 
those  associations  produce  in  France  is 
magical ;  the  very  names  of  Napoleon, 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  the  ^'  grande  ar- 
mee,''  are  enough,  amongst  the  lower  classes 
especially,  to  secure  a  host  of  listeners ; 
and  never  is  the  great  popular  poet  better 
inspired  than  when  they  form  the  theme  of 
his  song ;  some  of  which  are,  perhaps,  the 
happiest  mixture  yet  seen  of  sentiment  and 
gaiety  blended  with  the  highest  poetical 
feeling.  One  of  the  elements  of  Beranger's 
sreat  success  lies  also  in  the  art  with  which 
he  contrives  to  throw  in  a  few  lines  a  whole 
tale  or  story,  sometimes  say  and  humor- 
ous, but  often  mournful  ana  grave ;  almost 
always  patriotic  and  noble. 

The  song  of  the  old  grandmother,  who  is 
supposed  to  relate  on  a  winter's  evening 
the  *'  strange  eventful  history"  of  Napo- 
leon^s  career  to  her  eager  and  listening 
grandchildren,  is  remarkably  beautiful,  both 
for  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceivea  and 
that  with  which  it  is  executed.  The  man- 
ner in  which  she  links  the  great  events  of 
his  reign  to  the  simple  occurrences  of  her 
humble  household  life,  the  natural,  yet  ex- 
quisitely pure  language,  and  the  melancholy 
and  poetical  end,  have  bestowed  on  these 
five  stanzas  the  interest  of  an  epic.  There 
lies  B^ranger's  great  forte :  to  give  more  in 
a  few  words  than  others  can  retrace  in 
many  pages.  He  does  not,  however,  excel 
only  in  this  popular  poetry ;  some  of  his 
graver  and  more  refined  effusions  are  also 
ezqmsitely  beautiful.  The  lines  ad- 
dressed to  his  mistress,  and  in  which  he 
bids  her  remember  in  her  old  age  the  songs 
of  him  who  loved  her,  has,  although  exten- 
sively known,  been  quoted  entire  by 
Chateaubriand,  in  his  BtenuT  fi'kgments, 
M  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  pure  and 
chaste  style.  The  same  author,  though 
from  his  legitimist  tendencies  he  might  be 
snppoBed  to  ha^  litde  sympathy  in  saoh  a 


case,  also  speaks  strongly  of  the  effect  once 
produced  upon  him  by  hearing  7%e  Old 
CorporaL 

The  Old  Corporal  is,  perhaps,  B^ranger's 
masterpiece ;  it  is  one  of  those  composi- 
tions which  he  alone  can  write ;  a  mixture 
of  humor,  pathos,  and  satire.  The  subject 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  touching.  The  old 
corporal  addresses  the  young  conscripts, 
for  his  hour  is  come.  Though  he  has  seen 
many  a  battle-field  with  him  whom  the 
French  emphatically  call  "  the  great  man," 
he  has  struck  the  beardless  officer  who  has 
wantonly  insulted  him,  and  he  is  doomed 
to  die.  The  cool  indifference  with  which 
he  comments  on  his  future  end,  merely 
saying — "  C^est  /'twcwc," — 'tis  the  custom; 
his  recollection  of  the  glorious  past;  his 
tenderer  mood  when  he  dwells  on  the  me- 
mory of  his  mother,  and  on  his  early  love, 
are  all  admirably  painted,  and  with  a  truth 
to  nature  few  have,  if  ever,  equalled.  The 
military  chorus,  though  simple,  is  peculiarly 
effective.  When  Chateaubriand  neard  it, 
it  was  sung  by  a  group  of  Breton  peasants, 
sitting  in  a  lonely  spot  near  an  old  church- 
yard l)y  the  sea-side.  In  this  wild  and 
silent  scenery,  the  rude,  though  not  nn- 
pleasing  voices  of  the  men,  ringing  this 
martial  strain,  produced  so  deep  and 
striking  an  effect,  that  the  enthusiastic 
partisan  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  adversary 
of  Napoleon  paused  to  listen  with  sympathy 
to  the  tale  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  old 
Bonapartist  corporal. 

We  once  heard  this  celebrated  song  on 
an  occasion  when,  though  not  accompanied 
by  such  picturesque  circumstances,  it  pro- 
duced, on  the  audience  at  least,  a  scarcely 
less  powerful  effect.  It  was  at  a  christening 
in  humble  life,  where,  according  to  a  popu-^ 
lar  custom,  each  of  the  guests  was  caued 
upon  to  contribute  by  a  song  to  the  general 
amusement.  Amongst  the  individuals  pre- 
sent was  one  of  those  old  invalid  solmers 
who  form  in  France  a  race  apart.  He  lis- 
tened to  the  commonplace  romances  and 
love-ditties  chosen  by  sevaral  of  the  com- 
pany with  the  most  evident  contempt,  and 
when  his  turn  came  at  last,  he  triumphantly 
gazed  around,  and  in  a  deep,  emphatic 
voice,  announced  that  he  would  mng  The 
Old  Corporal*  Every  sound  was  immedi^ 
ately  hushed,  and  the  old  soldier  began 
his  song  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  silence. 

His  voice,  accent,  gestures,  in  true  and 
perfect  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
0I4  corporal,  were  inimitable.  The  song  he 
had  cho0en  was  known  to  ail,  yet  it  was 
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listened  to  with  deep,  almost  rapt  atten- 
tion, and  visible  emotion;  the  rude  old 
soldier  himself  seemed  tonched  by  all  the 
recollections  of  the  past  the  strain  had 
called  up ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  last 
Terse,  in  which  the  corporal,  having  reached 
the  place  of  execution,  bids  the  youthful 
conscripts,  who  loved  him  for  his  old  tales 
and  rough  kindness,  a  last  farewell,  his 
voice  became  tremulous  and  low.  When 
he  ceased  no  loud  or  enthusiastic  plaudits 
covered  his  last  words  as  they  died  away, 
but  a  silence  reigned  around,  and  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  left  amongst  the  rude 
hard-working  men  who  formed  the  majority 
of  those  present. 

So  great  is  the  power  which  Beranger 
possesses  over  the  feelings  and  sympathies 
of  the  people ! 

Aware  of  such  facts,  as  he  must  necessarily 
bCy  is  it  wonderful  that  he  should  set  little 
store  by  academical  honors,  and  value  most 
dearly  that  portion  of  his  poetical  fame 
which  lives  in  the  heart  of  the  people  from 
whom  he  has  sprung,  and  whom  he  has 
never  foreotten?  He  knows,  and  what 
more  could  he  ask,  that  his  songs  are  sung 
wherever  there  is  a  joyous  or  patriotic 
meeting.  He  knows  that  they  are  heard  at 
the  wedding  feast,  in  the  wine  shop,  in  the 
merry  vintage,  and  round  the  humble 
household  hearth.  They  are  sung  by  all 
France — by  the  careless  and  joyous  student, 
by  the  hardy  sons  of  toil,  by  the  village 
maiden,  and  by  the  mother  to  the  children 
at  her  knee.  Never  has  fame,  in  his  native 
land  at  least,  equalled  that  of  Beranger ; 
whose  songs  are  sung  as  we  can  conceive 
Uiose  slorious  strains  of  Homer — the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  to  have  been  in  the  early  days 
of  Greece,  when  she  was  still  glorious  and 
ficee. 

The  genius  of  Rebool  is  of  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent stamp  from  that  of  Beranger.  It  is 
mild,  pleasing,  and  sometimes  exquisitely 
pfoetical.  The  following  anecdote,  con- 
cerning his  first  appearance  before  the  pub- 
lic, has  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  may 
offer  some  interest. 

About  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  a  friend 
of  ours,  then  in  Paris,  was  shown  a  manu- 
soript  poem  entitled,  The  Angel  and  the 
Child,  It  had  been  sent  from  Nismes  as 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  being  the 
production  of  a  baker,  who,  to  the  great 
acandal  of  his  friends  and  aoquaintanoes, 
bad  lately  b^;an  to  dabble  in  literature  in 
^neral  and  m  poetry  in  particolar.  The 
idea  of  this  pieoe  was  both  simple  and 


beautiful ;  an  angel  noticing  a  lovely  child 
in  its  cradle,  and  deeming  it  too  pure  for 
earth  bears  its  spirit  away  to  heaven.  The 
purity  of  style,  and  the  exquisite  poetical 
feeling  displayed  throughout  this  short 
poem,  so  struck  the  gentleman  to  whom  it 
had  been  shown,  that,  begging  a  copy  of  the 
verses,  he  hastened  to  communicate  them  to 
several  persons  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
found  none  who  shared  his  admiration,  es- 
pecially when  he  confessed  that  the  author 
of  this  pieoe  was  a  baker.  One  gentleman,  in 
his  contempt  of  the  poor  tradesman's  poet- 
ical effusion,  went  so  far  as  to  assure  our 
friend  that,  though  no  poet  himself,  he 
could  write  as  many  pieces  in  that  strain  as 
he  chose  to  mention ;  in  short.  The  Angel 
and  the  Child  met  with  anything  but  a  fa- 
vorable reception. 

Some  time  after  this  it  beffan  to  be 
rumored  in  the  literary  world  that  a  new 

fenius  had  appeared  at  the  horizon.  Re- 
oul — a  native  of  Nismtfs — ^had  published  a 
volume  of  poems  which  for  their  beauty  had 
attracted  the  notice  and  praise  of  the  cele- 
brated poets,  Lamartino  and  Alexandre 
Dumas.  Amongst  the  pieces  which  com- 
posed the  volume  of  the  new  poet,  one — 
The  Angel  and  the  Child — was  pronounced 
to  possess  even  more  than  common  excel- 
lence. Alas,  for  the  taste  of  the  critics! 
The  production  of  the  admirable  poet  was 
also  that  of  the  despised  baker ! 

The  volume  of  poems  had  been  composed 
by  Reboul,  the  baker  of  Nismes ;  such  is 
the  title  by  which  the  poet  is  still  known. 
And  an  illustrious  title  it  was  for  the  mind 
that,  looking  beyond  the  worldly  trammels 
of  custom,  can  reflect. 

The  title  is,  moreover,  a  true  one.  Re- 
boul has  relinquished  neither  his  trade  nor 
his  shop.  He  is  still  the  most  poetical 
baker  in  France.  Alexandre  Dumas  once 
related  to  the  same  friend  we  have  already 
mentioned  that,  when  passing  through  Nis- 
mes, he  called  upon  him  at  rather  an  early 
hour  of  the  day,  and  found  him  in  his  shop 
covered  with  flour.  Reboul  received  him 
politely,  and  betrayed  no  embarrassment. 
'^  In  the  morning,"  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
''  I  must  attend  to  the  trade,  but  if  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  call  aeain  in  the  after* 
noon  I  shall  be  free  to  receive  you."  Alex- 
andre Dmnas  did  so,  and  found  him  true  to 
his  word,  waiting  for  him  in  an  el^^i 
little  study  over  uie  shop.  In  this  study 
was  a  handsome  library  nlled  with  the  po- 
pular works  of  the  day.  A  more  predoua 
oolleolion  eould  seldom  hare  been  foand; 
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it  consisted  of  copies  given  to  Reboul  with 
autographs  and  expressions  of  admiration 
from  the  authors. 

Since  the  epoch  when  he  first  appeared 
before  the  public,  Reboul's  career  has  been 
one  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  His 
poetry,  though  beautiful  and  harmonious, 
offers,  however,  little  variety;  and  The 
Angel  and  the  Child  is  still  his  master-piece. 
His  writings  are  certainly  elegant  and  re- 
fined, but  Uiey  do  not  display  a  sufficiently 
deep  and  natural  feeling  to  ever  render  his 
name  widely  known  to  the  people,  although 
their  purity  of  style  and  poetical  merit  cer- 
tainly fully  justUy  the  success  they  have 
obtained. 

Though  he  differs  considerably  both  from 
Reboul  and  Stranger,  Jasmin  has  more  of 
the  latter  than  of  the  first.  As  his  poems 
are  mostly  composed  in  the  Proven^id  dia- 


lect— for  he  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
France — they  are  not  very  popular.  Some 
of  them,  written  in  excellent  French,  are 
better  known.  Jasmin  is  a  barber.  In 
southern  and  oriental  life  the  barber  acts  an 
important  part.  In  the  Arabian  tales  he  is 
generally  a  shrewd,  meddling,  inquisitive 
fellow ;  and  in  the  old  Spanish  and  French 
comedies  he  is  represented  much  in  the 
same  light — somewhat  of  an  intriguer,  but 
ever  witty  and  amusing.  Of  this  personage, 
Figaro,  the  famous  barber  of  Seville,  is  Uie 
most  perfect  prototype.  Even  in  the  for- 
mal society  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
French  barber  acted  no  unimportant  part : 
he  and  the  statuary  were,  of  all  working  men, 
alone  allowed  to  wear  the  sword,  that  dis- 
tinctive badge  of  gentility.  In  short,  the 
barber  was  considered  as  an  artist. 
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I. — THE    FIRE. 


I  KNOW  not  if  men  would  say  that  the 
face  of  Basil  Wolgemuth  was  beautiful. 
There  were  no  darkly-gleaming  eyes,  no 
sculptured  features,  no  clustering  raven 
locks  ;  all  was  fair,  and  clear,  and  sunny, 
as  his  own  soul.  And  what  a  beautiful 
and  noble  soul  was  that !  It  lighted  up 
his  whole  countenance,  as  the  sun  lights  up 
a  fair  landscape — making  that  which  would 
else  have  been  ordinary,  most  lovely.  It 
was  mirrored  in  his  eyes,  as  you  may  see 
the  moon  and  stars  looking  out  from  the 
depths  of  a  clear  lake.  It  shone  in  his 
every  gesture  ;  it  made  music  in  his  voice  ; 
it  accompanied  him  like  a  fair  presence, 

fiving  life,  and  love,  and  beauty,  wherever 
e  moved. 

He  sat  in  a  low-roofed,  half  darkened 
chamber,  whose  gloomy  recesses  looked 
strange,  almost  fearful.  Now  and  then 
passing  sounds  of  human  voices  rose  up 
urom  the  street  below,  and  ever  and  anon 
the  great  bell  of  Cologne  Cathedral  boomed 
out  the  hours,  making  the  after  silence 
deeper  still.  The  student — for  such  he 
evidently  was — learned  his  slight  and  rather 
diminutive  form  in  the  attitude  of  one 
wearied  and  exhausted ;  but  there  was  no 


lassitude  visible  in  his  expressive  face, 
and  his  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  dreamy 
and  thoughtful  gaze  on  the  blazing  fagots 
that  roared  and  sparkled  on  the  hearth  be- 
fore him. 

The  Fire  was  his  sole  companion,  and  it 
was  good  company,  in  sooth.  Not  mute 
either — for  it  seemed  to  talk  like  a  human 
voice.  How  the  live  juices  hissed  out, 
when  the  damp  pinewood  caught  the  blaze, 
and  chattered  and  muttered  like  a  vexed 
child !  How  furiously  it  struggled  and 
roared,  as  the  flames  grew  stronger  !  How 
it  sunk  into  a  low  complaining  sound,  and 
then  into  a  dead  stillness,  being  conquered 
by  the  fiercd  element  at  last,  and  breaking 
its  life  out  in  a  ruddy  but  silent  glow. 
Such  was  the  voice  of  the  Fire ;  but  the 
student  beheld  its  form,  too.  Quaint  and 
mysterious-looking  were  the  long  fiery 
alleys,  and  red  caverns  which  it  made; 
minded  with  dark  recesses,  out  of  which 
mocking  sfaces  seemed  to  peep ;  and  the 
light  flames  waving  to  and  fro  were  like 
aerial  shapes  in  a  fantastic  dance.  Beauti- 
ful and  mystic  also  appeared  the  Fire. 

Basil  Wolgemuth  was  a,  student  and  a 
dreamer.     He  had  pierced  into  the  secrets 
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of  nature  and  of  philosophy,  not  as  an  idle 
seeker,  mechanically  follo?ring  the  bent  of 
a  vagae  curiosity,  but  as  an  enthusiastic 
lover,  who  would  fathom  the  depths  of  his 
beloved's  soul.  He  knew  that  in  this 
world  things  bear  two  meanings ;  one  for 
the  common  observer,  one  for  the  higher 
mind  of  him,  who  with  an  earnest  purpose 
for  his  guide,  and  a  steadfast,  but  loving 
heart  for  his  lamp  by  the  way,  penetrates 
into  those  mines  of  hidden  riches — the 
treasures  of  science  and  of  imagination. 
Basil  was  still  young ;  and  yet  men  of 
learning  and  power  listened  with  deference 
to  his  words ;  wisdom,  rank,  and  beauty, 
had  trodden  that  poor  chamber,  and  felt 
not  degraded,  but  honored — for  it  was  the 
temple  of  mind,  the  habitation  of  genius. 

And  was  all  this  sunshine  of  fame,  all  this 
dawning  glory,  lavished  upon  a  barren  tree, 
which  brought  forth,  at  best,  only  the  daz- 
zling fruits  of  mere  intellect,  beautiful  to 
th'e  eye,  but  deceptive  to  the  heart,  as  the 
jewelled  apples  of  Aladdin,  or  was  it  rich 
in  all  good  fruits  of  human  kindness  ?  Ask 
the  mother,  to  whom  the  very  footsteps  of 
her  dutiful  son  brought  light  and  gladness  ; 
ask  the  sister,  whose  pride  in  her  noble 
brother  was  even  less  than  her  love  for  the 
gentle  and  forbearing  spirit  which  made 
the  sunshine  of  their  home.  These  would 
speak  for  Basil,  and  there  was  one~-one 
more  ;  but  he  knew  it  not  then. 

The  fire  sank  down  to  a  few  embers,  and 
through  the  small  window  at  the  further 
end  of  the  apartment,  the  young  moon 
looked  with  her  quiet  smile.  At  last  the 
door  was  half-opened,  and  a  sweet  girlish 
face  peeped  in. 

^'  Are  you  sleeping,  Basil,  or  only  think- 
ing?" 

"  Is  that  you,  Margareta  ?"  said  the 
student,  without  changing  his  musing  atti- 
tude. 

"  Yes — it  is  growing  late,  brother ;  will 
you  not  come  to  supper  P*       • 

<^  I  do  not  need  it,  dear  Margareta,  thank 
you." 

"  But  we  want  you,  Basil ;  my  mother 

is  askinff  for  you,  and  Isilda,  too,  is  here." 

A  bright  smile  passed  over  the  young 

man's  face ;  but  his  sister  did  not  see  it, 

and  continued : — 

"  Come,  brother — do  come  ;  yon  have 
studied  enough  for  to-day." 

He  rose  up  cheerfully — "  Well,  then,  tell 
my  mother  1  will  come  directly." 

Margareta  closed  the  door,  and  Basil 
stood  thoughtfully  by  the   fire.     At  that 


moment  a  bright  flame,  springing  up  from 
some  stray  brand  yet  unkindled,  illumined 
his  face — ^it  was  radiant  with  the  light  of 
love.  His  finely  curved  lips,  the  Eole  beau- 
tiful feature  there,  were  trembling  with  a 
happy  smile,  as  they  murmured  in  low 
tones  one  beloved  name — ^^  Isilda,  Isilda !" 

II. — THE   student's   HOME. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  home  of  Basil  Wol- 
gemuth.  It  was  a  German  habitation  of 
the  middle  ages ;  a  comfortable,  but  not 
luxurious,  dwelling,  such  an  one  as  we  see 
in  old  German  pictures.  In  homes  like 
this  was  nurtured  the  genius  of  Rembrandt, 
of  Rubens,  of  Vandyck ;  from  such  a 
peaceful  German  home  sprang  the  fiery 
spirit  and  indomitable  zeal  of  Luther ;  and 
in  like  home-nests  were  cradled  the  early 
years  of  most  of  the  rude  but  noble  men, 
who,  either  by  the  sword  or  the  pen,  have 
made  their  names  famous  throughout  the 
fair  land  of  the  Rhine. 

Basil,  his  mother,  Margareta,  and  ano- 
ther young  girl,  sat  round  a  table,  spread 
with  the  ample  fare  of  bread  and  fruits. 
The  mother  was  worthy  of  such  a  son — a 
matron  of  placid  but  noble  aspect ;  like 
him,  too,  in  the  deep  clear  eyes  and  open 
forehead.  Margareta,  a  sweet  bud,  which 
only  needed  time  to  burst  forth  into  a  per- 
fect flower,  sat  by  her  brother's  side  ;  the 
fourth  of  the  group  was  Isilda. 

I  hardly  know  now  to  describe  Isilda. 
There  is  one  face  only  I  have  seen  which 
pictures  her  to  my  idea  ;  it  is  a  Madonna 
of  Guido  Reni's.  Once  beheld,  that  face 
imprints  itself  for  ever  on  the  heart.  It  is 
the  embodiment  of  a  soul  so  pure,  so  an- 
gelic, that  it  might  have  been  Eve's  when 
she  was  still  in  Eden  ;  yet  there  is  in  the 
eyes  that  shadow  of  woman's  intense  love, 
the  handmaid  of  which  is  ever  sorrow ;  and 
those  deep  blue  orbs  seem  thoughtfully 
looking  into  the  dim  future  with  a  vague 
sadness,  as  if  conscious  that  the  peace  of 
the  present  would  not  endure.  Womanly 
sweetness,  feelings  suppressed,  not  slum- 
bering, a  soul  attuned  to  high  thoughts  like 
a  well-strung  lyre,  and  only  needing  ft 
breath  to  awaken  its  harmonious  chords — 
all  these  are  visible  in  that  face  which 
shone  into  the  painter's  heart,  and  hfts 
lived  for  ever  in  the  work  of  his  hand.  And 
such  was  Isilda.* 

Basil  sat  opposite  to  her ;  he  looked  into 
her  sweet  eyes ;  he  drank  in  the  beauty  of 
her  smile,  and  was  happy.     All  traces  of 
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the  care-worn  dtudent  had  vanished ;  he 
was  eheerfol  eyen  to  gaiety  ;  laughed  and 
jested  with  his  sister ;  bade  her  sing  old 
ditties,  and  even  joined  in  the  strain,  which 
made  them  all  more  mirthful  still.  Basil 
had  little  music  in  his  voice,  but  much  in 
his  heart.     When  the  songs  ceased,  Mar- 

gareta  prayed  him  to  repeat  some  old  bal- 
kd,  he  knew  so  many.  The  student  look- 
ed towards  Isilda ;  her  eyes  had  more  per- 
suasive eloquence  than  even  his  sister's 
words,  and  he  began — 


II 


COUNT  LUDWIG    AND    THE  WOOIHiPIRIT. 


*'  Count  Ludwig  rode  through  the  ibrest  deep, 
And  he  trilled  a  lightsome  song, 
And  thought  of  his  ladye-loye's  sweet  soft  eyts. 
That  would  smile  his  welcome  ere  long. 

"  *  Now  whither  ridest  so  fast,  sir  knight, 
On  the  back  of  thy  good  grey  steed, 
And  wherefore  dost  carol  so  gav,  good  knight, 
Nor  the  stranger  biddest  good  speed  T, 

"  Is  it  the  echo  or  is  it  the  wind  ' 
In  the  boughs  that  whispers  thus  1 
No  (  beside  him  there  standeth  a  wOTiaa  fkir, 
With  tresses  gold-lominous. 


**  Her  robe  is  the  hue  of  the  forest  leaves, 
Her  eyes  like  the  sky  above  *, 
Her  voice  rings  sweet,  as  in  maiden's 
The  whisper  of  early  love. 

"  Gaily  the  young  count  laughed,  and  bent 
bi  courtesy  (rank  and  free — 
*  Good  sooth,  I  knew  not,  ladye,  I  rode 
In  such  fair  company.' 

«  He  throws  the  rein  on  his  courser's  neck, 

And  leaps  to  the  grassy  dell : 
Has  he  forgotten  his  ladye  waits. 
Pot  his  coming  she  loveth  welll 

"  He  has  dnmk  strange  poison  from  those  wild 
eyes. 
He  is  lured  by  that  angel  air. 
And  for  through  the  forest's  maaes  dim, 
He  ibUows  the  damsel  &ir. 

<'She  bound  him  fast  with  unholy  spells, 

And  bore  to  her  magic  ceU ; 
Three    months,  as   it  seemed,  in  those  /orest 
bowers 
Did  the  knight  and  the  wood-nymph  dwell. 

^  She  has  charmed  all  memories  of  earth  away 
(As  she  deems)  with  her  beauty's  power. 
And  fearless  leads  him  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  the  spell-en  woven  bower. 

"  He  hears  the  sound  of  a  vespjer  bell, 
And  the  mists  from  his  q)irit  roll. 
And  the  long-forgocten  iovs  of  earth 
>'erhis  enlranchised  Bi 


Rush  o' 


soul. 


**  *  I  must  go,  I  must  go,  for  my  loved  one  waits— 
Aroim  thee,  fell  witch,'  be  cried ; 


" '  Oh,  erring  heart !'  to  be  lured  away 
From  my  own  troth-plighted  bride.' 

"  Wild  lightnings  flash  fipm  her  calm  Mue  eyes, ' 

And  her  ikce  grows  foul  to  see : 
*  When  thou  hauest  thy  bride,  at  the  altar's  foot, 
Kiss  her  as  I  kiss  thee.' 

"  Bending,  she  kisses  Count  Ludwig's  brow, 

And  he  starts  with  the  burning  pain  ; 
He  turns— she  is  gone !  and  in  fear  and  haste 
He  seeks  the  known  path  again. 

"  It  was  broad  noon-day  when  he  led  the  track, 
Now  the  shadows  of  eve  grow  dim; 
And,  O  wonder !  his  steed  by  the  wayside  stands^ 
And  patient  awaiteth  him. 

"  He  rides  like  wind,  nor  looks  behind, 

And  the  past  seems  like  a  dream. 
As  he  sees  his  ladye-love's  castle-towers 
Afar  in  the  nKxmlight  gleam. 

**  Count  Ludwig  sits  at  his  ladye's  feet, 

And  looks  in  her  eyes  so  ikir ; 
And  feels  the  light  touch  of  her  soft  white  hand, 
As  it  wanders  amidst  his  hair. 

**<  Now,  what  is  this r  cried  the  maid  in  fear* 

*  What  meaneth  this  blood-red  ring  1 
Thou  hadst  no  such  signet  upon  thv  brow 

Wlien  last  thou  went* st  joumeymg.' 

**  A  shade  passed  over  the  young  knight's  tace— 

*  *Ti8  nothing,  sweet  love,'  he  cried ; 
'  A  troubled  dream  I  would  fain  forget, 

When  again  by  thy  dear  side.' 

"  He  calmed  her  fears  with  his  tender  wonl% 

And  the  maiden  smiled  again ; 
Nor  over  the  sunshine  of  their  love 
FYowned  one  dark  shadow  of  pain. 

*'Bold  knights,  proud  nobles,  and  ladies  bright, 

Are  thronging  the  chapel  aisles ; 
And  the  fair  bride  stands,  rich  in  happy  love. 
With  her  changeftil  tears  and  smiles. 

*<  The  rites  are  o'er^  and  Count  Ludwig  turns 

Unto  her,  now  for  ever  his ; 
With  heart  full  of  joy,  on  her  fairest  brow 
He  presses  a  husband's  kiss. 

'*  One  cry  of  wild  agony— one  look 

In  his  face  of  love  untokl : 
And  the  young  bride  lies  at  the  bridegroom's  feet, 
Death-stricken,  pale,  and  cold. 

"  A  mark  is  on  the  pure  forehead  laid, 
'    A  rtfi^of  crimson  stain ; 
Count  Ludwig  saw,  and  with  maniac  shriek 
He  fled  firom  the  holy  fkne. 

"They  wept  o*er  the  bride  of  a  moment,  dead 

Through  him  who  her  life  had  been: 
But  never  more  on  the  face  of  earth, 
Was  the  sinfUl  bridegroom  seen." 

The  student  oeased ;  and  there  was  a 
deep  silence.  Basil's  young  sister  glanced 
round,  almost  fearfully.  Isilda  moved  not ; 
but  as  the  dear  tones  of  Basil's  voioe  ended, 
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one  deep-drawn  sigh  was  heard,  as  if  it 
were  the  conscious  relief  of  a  fnll  heart. 

**  You  have  chosen  a  gloomy  story,  Ba- 
sil,'^ said  the  mother,  at  last.  Her  voice 
hroke  the  spell ;  and  Margareta  added, 
with  the  earnest  feeling  of  youth — 

^'  I  do  not  pity  that  false-hearted  knight ; 
his  was  a  just  punishment  for  a  heavv  sin ; 
but  for  the  poor  bride  to  die  thus  m  her 
youth  and  happiness — oh,  it  was  very  sad." 

'*  Not  so,"  said  Isilda,  and  she  spoke  in 
a  low  dreamy  tone,  as  if  half  to  herself. 
*^  It  was  not  sad,  even  to  be  slain  by  him 
she  loved,  since  she  died  in  his  arms,  hav- 
ing known  that  he  loved  her.  It  was  a 
happy  fate — not  mournfal !" 

There  was  such  an  expression  of  intense 
feeling  in  the  girl's  face  as  she  spoke,  that 
Margareta  loraed  at  her  in  wondering  si- 
lence ;  but  Basil  gave  an  involuntary  stort, 
as  if  a  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  his 
mind,  and  the  living  crimson  rushed  imme- 
diately over  Isilda's  face  and  neck;  she 
seemed  shrinking  into  the  earth  with  shame, 
and  said  no  more.  Basil,  too,  kept  si- 
lence. No  marvel  was  it  in  the  timid  girl 
who  rarely  gave  utterance  to  her  thoughts, 
but  that  he  whose  heart  was  so  fnU  of 
poetry,  whose  lips  were  ever  brimming  over 
with  eloquence,  should  be  dumb — it  was 
passing  strange !  The  student  felt  as 
though  there  was  a  finger  laid  on  his  lips, 
an  unseen  presence  compelling  him  to  si- 
lence ;  but  the  finger  and  the  presence  were 
those  of  the  angel  of  love. 

Angel  of  love !  invisible,  mysterious 
shadow,  that  encompasseth  the  whole  world 
— that  walketh  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
ruling  them  at  thy  will,  making  them  bud 
and  bring  forth  flowers  of  joy  and  good- 
ness, or  changing,  as  thou  passest,  the 
fair  garden  into  a  wilderness !  Angel 
of  love,  who  shall  speak  of  thee  ?  Silent 
and  swift  as  the  lightning,  or  stealing  in 
by  slow  de^ees,  bringing  Tight  and  leaving 
darkne^,  finding  gloom  and  creating  sun- 
shine ;  with  footsteps  as  invisible  as  the 
wind,  of  which  none  can  tell  ''  whence  it 
oometh  and  whither  it  goeth,"  who  may 
define  thee.  Angel  of  Love  ?  We  see  thee 
not,  we  comprehend  thee  not ;  we  can  only 
bow  our  hearts  at  thy  presence,  and  feel. 

There  was  a  constraint  visible  in  all  but 
Margareta  ;  she,  too  young  to  understand 
what  was  passing  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  she 
loved  so  much,  began  to  sport  with  her  friend. 

"  Well !  I  should  not  envy  Count  Lud- 
wig's  bride;  though  you  oo,  Isilda;  I 
would  mudi  rather  live." 


Isilda  smiled  ;  and  just  at  the  moment, 
a  voice  was  heard  in  an  inner  apartment. 

^^  It  is  poor  grandfather,"  cried  the  blithe 
maiden,  starting  up  ;  *M  must  to  go  him — he 
has  been  left  a  long  time  alone."  And  she 
vanished  with  the  swiftness  of  a  young  fawn. 
The  mother  followed  her  with  her  eyes. 

''  A  sunny  and  loving  heart  is  thine,  my 
child!"  she  murmured.  '*  God  bless  thee, 
and  keep  all  care  from  that  gay  spirit!" 
And  Madame  Wolgemuth  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  closing  her  eyes.  The  mother's 
heart  Eeemed  absorbed  in  the  past,  or  else 
dreaming  of  her  child's  future. 

But,  by  the  two  thus  left  together,  past 
and  future  were  alike  unregarded.  With 
Basil  and  Isilda  it  was  all  the  present — the 
blissful  present,  fraught  with  starange  and 
new  feelings,  full  of  hope  and  love.  They 
talked  but  little,  and  in  broken  sentences, 
fiitting  from  subject  to  subject,  lest  each 
should  lead  to  the  unveiling  of  the  delicious 
secret  that  was  uppermost  in  both  their 
hearts,  and  which  they  at  once  feared,  yet 
longed  to  utter.  At  last  the  lamp  grew 
dim,  and  the  moonlight  streamed  in  through 
the  narrow  window.  Isilda  noticed  and 
spoke  of  it — it  was  a  relief. 

'*  How  lovely  the  moon  looks,  setting 
behind  the  cathedral,"  she  said,  and  rising, 
walked  to  the  window ;  it  might  be  she  was 
glad  to  escape  from  the  passionate  tender- 
ness of  Basil's  gaze,  as  he  sat  facing  her. 

The  young  student  followed  her,  moving 
noiselessly,  u)r  his  aged  mother  had  fallen 
asleep  through  weariness.  And  now  the 
two  stood  together,  silent,  alone  with  their 
own  hearts,  looking  up  to  the  quiet,  star- 
lit sky,  and  drinking  in  love,  pure,  and 
deep,  and  boundless  as  that  heaven  itself. 

'^  How  beautiful  is  this  world !  how  hap- 
py !"  murmured  the  girl. 

*'  I  feel  it  so  ;  and  most,  when  thus  with 
thee,  Isilda,"  answered  Basil ;  and  with 
what  unspeakable  sweetness  and  tenderness 
the  name  lingered  on  his  lips !  '^  Isilda — my 
Isilda !" 

There  was  moment  of  tremulous  silence, 
and  then  the  girl  felt  herself  dittwn  closer, 
until  her  head  rested  on  his  bosom,  and  she 
heard  his  voice  whispering  in  her  ear — 

"  May  I  call  thee  my  Isilda  ?  all  mine — 
mine  only — ^mine  for  ever  ! 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  timidly 
but  searchii^ly  in  his  countenance. 

^^  Is  it,  indeed,  true — dost  thou  then  love 
me?" 

''As  my  own  soul,"  passionately  answered 
the  student. 
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Isilda  hid  her  faoe  again  in  his  bosom, 
and  burst  into  a  shower  of  tears. 

The  girl  and  her  lover  went  home  to- 
gether uiat   night,  through  the  cold  clear 
starlight,  to   Isilda's   abode.     Many  and 
many  a  time  had  they  trod  the  same  path, 
but   90W  evenrthing  was  changed.     They 
had  become  all  in  all  to  each  other — an  in- 
finity of  love  was  around  them — all  was 
li^ht,  hope,  and  trembling  gladness.     The 
crisp  snow  crackled  under  Isilda's  feet,  and 
the  sharp  frosty  air  made  her  slight  form 
shiver,  but  she  felt  it  not.     She  only  clung 
the  closer  to  Basil's  arm — he  was  all  her 
own  now,  he — ^her  life's  loy — her  pride — 
the  idol  of  her  dreams,  the  delight  of  her 
soul.     Such  happiness  was  almost  too  much 
to  bear ;  and,  therefore,  when  she  first  knew 
that  he  loved  her,  had  Isilda  wept — nay, 
even  when  she  had  parted  from  Basil  and 
was  alone,  her  full  heart  poured  itself  forth 
in  tears.     That  he — the  noble — the  gifted, 
so  rich  in  the  greatest  of  all  wealth — the 
wealth  of  genius — ^honored  among  men,  with 
a  glorious  harvest  of  fame  yet  unreaped 
before  him — that  he  should  love  her,  who 
had  nothing  to  nve  but  a  heart  that  wor- 
shipped him  !     The  girl,  in  her  humility, 
felt  unworthy  of  such  deep  happiness  ;  all 
that  her  lips  would  utter  were  me  blessed, 
joyful  words — "  He  loves  me — he  loves  me ! 
my  Basil,   mine  own  !"  and  even  in  her 
sleep,  she  murmured  the  same. 

Man's  love  is  not  like  woman's — yet 
Basil  was  very  happv — happier  than  he  had 
ever  been  in  his  life.  I'he  student,  the 
philosopher,  felt  that  all  his  wisdom  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  wondrous  alchymy 
of  love.  So  far  from  being  weakened,  his 
lofty  mind  seemed  to  grow  purer  and  richer, 
beneath  the  li^ht  of  oeloved  eyes ;  it  was 
like  the  sunshine  to  the  ripening  com. 
Basil  now  knew  how  long  Isilda  had  filled 
his  thoughts,  and  been  mingled  with  all  his 
hopes.  He  did  not  even  then  fathom  the 
depths  of  her  spirit — but  he  felt  it  was  one 
with  his ;  and  man,  proud  man,  ever  re- 
joices to  see  his  soul's  image  reflected  in  a 
woman's  loving  heart. 


III. THE  R08IE  CROSS. 

A  YEAR  had  passed  over  the  head  of  the 
student  of  Cologne.  It  had  been  a  year 
full  of  changes.  First,  the  old  man  who 
had  so  long  heen  dependent  on  the  children 
of  his  son  for  every  comfort  of  a  helpless  ex- 
istence, died.     When  death  enters  a  house^ 


he  seldom  departs  contented  with  one  prey. 
He  took  also  the  tender  mother — the 
strong-minded  but  gentle-hearted  matron, 
who  had  filled  the  place  of  both  parents 
towards  Basil  and  Margaret  a  in  their 
fatherless  youth.  The  student  had  now 
onlv  his  sister  to  cheer  his  desolate  home, 
and  little  joy  was  there  in  the  young  girl's 
heart,  or  brightness  on  her  face,  for  she 
was  still  in  the  shadow  of  past  sorrow,  her 
first  grief,  too,  and  heavily  it  weighed  upon 
sweet  Margareta. 

Have  we  forgotten  Isilda — the  beautiful 
— the  beloved  f  No  change  had  taken 
place  in  her.  She  was  now  the  betrothed 
of  Basil  Wolgeniuth :  loving  him  with  a 
depth  and  steadfastness  far  beyond  the  first 
fresh  love  of  girlhood  and  romance.  And 
Basil  himself,  was  he  still  the  same  ?  Let 
us  see. 

The  student  was  sitting,  as  we  first 
beheld  him,  in  the  room  more  peculiarly 
his  own  ;  it  looked  the  same  as  in  former 
days;  and  the  Fire,  the  brilliant  and 
beautiful  Fire,  which  Basil  loved  to  have 
as  a  companion  for  his  solitary  hourS) 
burned  brightly  as  ever.  He  kept  continu- 
ally feeding  it  with  new  brands,  and  often 
looked  up  from  his  book  to  gaze  at  it.  If 
the  blaze  grew  dim  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  his  powers  of  intellect  and  comprehen- 
sion grew  dim  with  it.  Basil  was  dull  and 
cheerless  without  his  beloved  Fire  ;  he 
needed  its  genial  warmth,  its  inspiring 
brightness,  even  in  the  summer  time  he 
could  not  study  without  it — and  so  it  had 
been  from  his  childhood. 

There  was  a  change  in  the  young  man, 
more  than  one  short  year  added  to  his  age 
could  have  effected.  He  looked  like  a  man 
who  had  thought  much — suffered  much. 
An  expression  of  pain  constantly  hovered 
over  his  features,  like  a  cloud,  and  the 
lines  of  his  beautiful  mouth  were  contracted 
with  a  look  very  different  to  his  beaming 
smile  of  old.  He  read  intently ;  and  at 
intervals  laid  down  the  book,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  vacantly  on  the  fire,  absorbed  in 
thought. 

A  light  knock  at  the  door  broke  in  upon 
the  student's  meditations,  and  a  stranger 
entered.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 
tallf  spare  and  meagre.  His  face  was  calm, 
and  his  bearing  dignified,  while  on  his  noble 
forehead,  which  bore  not  a  single  wrinkle, 
unmistakable  intellect  sat  enthroned :  but 
at  times  there  was  a  wildness  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  sudden  kindling  of  his  features^ 
which  almost  belied  his  serene  deportment. 
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He  adyanoed  towards  the  young  man,  who 
arose  and  greeted  him  with  deep  respect. 

**  Michael  Meyer  need  not  stay  to  ask 
admittance  of  Basil  Wolgemuth,  I  trust  ?'' 
said  the  stranger,  in  tones  of  mingled 
gentleness  and  conscious  dignity. 

"  My  master,"  answered  Basil,  meekly, 
^^  thou  art  ever  most  welcome  ;  all  that  is 
mine  is  thine  also. " 

"  I  thank  thee,  gentle  scholar,"  returned 
the  other,  simply,  with  a  slight  inclination 
of  the  head,  as  he  suffered  the  young  man 
to  take  from  him  his  outer  garment,  and  sat 
down  on  the  chair  which  Basil  offered. 
The  student  himself  continued  standing 
until  his  guest  pointed  to  a  low  stool,  where 
Basil  placed  himself  at  a  little  distance 
from  his  master. 

^'  And  now  let  us  talk,"  said  Michael 
Meyer,  "  for  it  is  a  week  since  I  have  seen 
thee.     What  hast  thou  learnt  meanwhile  ?" 

*'  Much,  O  master !"  answered  Basil ;  "  I 
have  been  studying  thy  book,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  open  page. 

"  That  is  good  for  thee  ;"  and  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  illuminated  Michael's  sallow  fea- 
tures, as  he  added,  ''  and  is  not  ours  a  glo- 
rious belief.^  Wilt  thou  ever  regret  that 
thou  hast  become  one  of  us,  one  of  the  bre- 
thren of  the  Rosie  Cross  }** 

"  Never,  honored  master  mine,"  cried 
the  student,  *'  but  I  have  yet  so  much  to 
learn,  before  I  am  worthy  even  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  thy  garment ;  and  I  am  so  young." 

^^  It  may  be  that  a  young  heart  is  purer 
than  one  which  has  longer  mingled  with  the 
world,  and  in  consequence  it  has  less  evil 
to  conquer.  Therefore,  it  is  well  with  thee. 
Thou  hast  not  yet  travelled  out  of  sight 
of  the  home  which  thy  spirit  left  at  birth  ; 
the  memory  of  that  pristine  existence  dimly 
remains  with  thee  still.  Therefore,  also,  it 
is  well  with  thee,  Basil." 

"  Master,  if  I  could  only  think,  if  I  could 
only  revive  within  me  that  higher  life— but 
I  fear  it  is  hard." 

"  It  is  hard,  my  son ;  for  it  is  a  struggle 
of  matter  against  spirit ;  a  striving  of  man's 
love  for  the  delights  of  sense,  in  opposition 
to  that  inner  and  purer  life  to  which  we 
ought  to  aspire.  He  perceives  not  this, 
and  therefore  shuts  out  from  himself  all 
higher  and  nobler  things.  Oh  !  didst  thou 
but  know  the  joys  that  are  opened  unto  us, 
who  mortifv  the  body  fot  the  sake  of  the 
soul ;  the  glorious  and  beautiful  world  that 
is  revealed  tons— how  we  gain  a  life  within 
life,  a  double  existence,  so  that  our  mortal 
eyes  are  strengthened  to  behold  the  invisi- 


ble—our mortal  frames  are  endowed  with  the 
power  of  angels." 

"It  is  glorious — ^glorious !"  murmured 
the  student's  trembling  lips,  as  he  gazed  on 
his  master,  whose  countenance  gleamed  with 
wild  enthusiasm. 

"  It  is  indeed  glorious,''  continued  Michael 
Meyer,  "  to  be  as  a  God  to  mankind ;  to 
bear  in  this  mortal  frame  the  gifts  of  heal- 
ing ;  to  know  that  riches  for  which  men  toil, 
and  pine,  and  slay  one  another,  that  these 
are  at  our  vrill  in  such  abundance  that  thev 
seem  to  us  like  dust.  And  more  than  all, 
to  have  the  power  of  holding  communion 
with  those  good  spirits,  which  God  created  as 
he  created  man,  more  beautiful,  and  yet  less 
perfect,  for  they  must  remain  as  first  made, 
wh^e  man  may  rise  through  various 
stages  of  existence,  higher  and  higher,  until 
he  preach  the  footstool  of  divinity  itself." 

^'  Hast  thou  ever  seen  those  glorious  be- 
ings ?"  asked  Basil,  his  eye  glancing  doubt- 
fully round,  and  his  voice  sinking  into  a 
low  whisper. 

"  I  have,"  answered  Michael  Meyer. 
"  But  no  more  of  this.  To  attain  this  state 
of  perfection,  thou  must  needs  deaden  thy- 
self to  all  human  pleasures  ;  thou  must  for- 
sake the  grossness  of  an  appetite  pampered 
with  the  flesh  of  beasts  and  the  fruit  of  the 
poison-vine.  As  thou  readest  in  my  book, 
the  soul  must  retire  within  itself — ^must  shut 
out  all  human  feelings,  all  human  love." 

A  dark  shadow  came  over  the  young  stu- 
dent's face. 

"  Must  one  attain  all  this,  O  father,  to 
be  a  follower  of  Christian  Rosencreuti  .^"* 

"  All  this,  and  more.  Does  thy  heart 
fail  thee  .'"  said  Michael,  sternly. 

Basil  oast  down  his  eyes. 

"  No,  my  noble  master,  no  !  but  mortal 
will  is  feeble,  and  the  steep  is  hard  to  climb." 

"  Then  lie  down,  and  perish  at  its  foot, 
Basil  Wolgemuth,"  said  the  Rosiomoiaii, 
and  then  added,  with  a  regretful  tone, 
^'  After  thou  hast  journeyed  half-way,  I  had 
not  thought  thy  heart  would  have  failed 
thee,  my  son." 

"  It  has  not  failed  me,"  cried  the  student, 
earnestly.  "  The  holy  Virgin  is  my  wit- 
ness that  I  have  followed  implicitly  all  thj 
precepts.  No  food,  save  what  nature  rigor- 
ously requires,  has  passed  these   lips ;    I 

•  AAer  the  death  of  Christian  Rosencreutz,  dieir 
founder,  the  sect  of  the  Rosicracians  kept  their  doc^ 
trines  secret  for  190  jrears.  Michael  Nteyer,  an  al- 
chemist and  physician,  was  the  first  to  reveal  their 
secrets,  by  a  Book  entitled  "  TTUmis  AureOt  kocai^ 
Ugibm  fratemUaiis  Cruds/*  which  he  pobliahal  at 
Cologne,  in  161S. 
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Btriye  to  keep  my  heart  as  pore  as  this 
earthly  frame,  yet  still  I  seem  farther  than 
eTer  from  that  blessed  state  when  the  soul  is 
free  from  all  mortal  longings,  and  the  eyes 
are  purged  to  behold  the  Invisible.*' 

'*  Wait,  my  son ;  wait,  and  faint  not ;  the 
time  will  surely  come  at  last ;  and  when  it 
does,  oh,  what  joy  for  thee  !  Thou  wilt 
count  as  nothing  the  pleasures  of  taste, 
when  thou  mayest  banquet  on  celestial  food ; 
thou  wilt  scorn  all  earthly  loveliness,  when 
thy  soul  may  bask  in  the  smile  of  immortal 
beauty.  This,  indeed,  is  an  aim  worthy  of 
man's  aspiring." 

Basil  answered  not,  and  Michael  Meyer 
continued — 

*'  And  not  with  the  invisible  dwellers  in 
the  elements  may  we  hold  communion,  but 
with  the  dead ;  with  the  purified  spirits  of 
those  who  trod  the  earth  before  our  day — 
the  noble,  the  wise,  the  virtuous — now 
swept  into  the  ocean  of  the  past.  Is  this 
nothing,  Basil  Wolgemuth  ?" 

^^  To  behold  the  lost ;  to  have  the  dead 
restored  ;"  said  the  student,  with  moist 
eyes,  and  tremulous  lips ;  "  that  would,  in- 
deed, be  blessed  !  Oh,  master,  I  follow 
thee,  teach  me,  guide  me,  as  thou  wilt," 
and  he  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  Rosicrucian, 
kissing  his  hands  and  his  garments,  with 
deep  emotion. 

**Thou  art  worthy  to  become  one  of 
us,  my  son,  my  brother,  for  thou  wilt,  ere 
long,  equal  the  wisest  of  us,"  answered 
Michael  Meyer,  as  he  raised  Basil  from  the 
earth.  ''  Go  on  in  that  noble  path  ;  thou 
hast  little  need  of  me,  for  thine  own  soul  is 
thy  best  teacher,  and  now  farewell,  for  this 
night  I  leave  Cologne  ;  my  work  is  accom- 
plished, and,  moreover,  I  have  added  ano- 
ther to  the  brethren  of  the  Rosie  Cross. " 

"  And  hast  thou  no  word — no  parting 
admonition  for  me,  oh,  my  father." 

"  None,  save  this :— Strive  ever  after  the 
highest;  content  thyselfwith  nothing  below 
pmection  ;  be  humble  in  thine  own  eyes ; 
and  oh  !  more  than  all,  keep  thy  heart  and 
hand  from  evil ;  sin  clouds  the  soul's  aspi- 
rations ;  and  the  highest  life  is  a  life  of 
holiness.  With  thy  noble  intellect  and 
ardent  mind,  keep  an  unspotted  heart !  and 
80  fare  thee  well,  my  son." 

Thus  Michael  Meyer,  the  Rosicrucian, 
parted  from  Basil  Wolgemuth. 

IV. — MORTAL    AND   IMMORTAL. 

Passionately  wringing  his  hands,  or  press- 
ing them  upon  his  hot  brow,  knelt  the  stu- 


dent alone  in  his  chamber.  Now  and  then 
he  muttered  wild  words,  and  then  his  la- 
menting tones  sank  into  a  low  moaning. 
He  had  yearned  after  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge ;  he  had  penetrated  within  its  sha- 
dow, and  it  had  darkened  his  soul,  yet  he 
had  not  tasted  of  its  delicious  fruit,  for 
which  he  so  longed. 

"  It  is  in  vain — it  is  in  vain,"  cried  Basil ; 
''  I  strive,  but  cannot  attain.  I  have  cast 
all  human  bliss  to  the  winds  ;  I  have  poi- 
soned my  youth — I  have  torn  myself  from 
thee,  Isilda,  joy  of  my  life  !  and  all  in  vain. 
No  mortal  gifts  are  mine — I  would  fain 
pierce  into  Nature's  depths,  but  she  hides 
her  face  from  me.  O  my  master !  thou 
didst  tell  me  of  the  world  of  spirits  which 
would  surely  be  revealed  unto  me.  I  look 
up  into  the  air,  but  no  sylphs  breathe  soft 
zephyrs  upon  my  hot  cheek  ;  I  wander  by 
the  streams,  but  no  sweet  eyes,  looking  out 
from  the  depths  of  the  fountains,  meet  my 
own ;  I  am  poor,  but  the  gnomes  of  the 
earth  answer  not  my  bidding  with  treasures 
of  silver  and  gold.  And  thou,  O  Fire,  glo- 
rious element !  art  thou,  indeed,  peopled 
with  these  wonderful  beings ;  or  are  they 
deaf  to  my  voice,  and  invisible  to  my  eyes 
alone,  of  all  my  brethren  ?" 

And  lo  !  as  the  student  spoke,  a  bright 
pyramid  of  flame  darted  upwards,  and  a 
voice,  like  that  of  the  Fire  when  it  answers 
the  soft  breathing  of  the  winds,  replied — 

"  I  hear  thee — what  wouldst  thou  with 
me.'^" 

A  paleness  came  over  the  young  man's 
cheek,  and  he  drew  back  involuntarily. 

"  Dost  thou  then  fear  me,  O  mortal  V^ 
said  the  voice  again,  sadly,  '^  Look  on  me, 
and  judge." 

Suddenly  the  pyramidical  flame  was  di- 
vided asunder,  and  there  appeared  in  ita 
centre  a  form,  less  than  that  of  humanity, 
but  perfect  in  feminine  loveliness.  Wavy 
wreaths  of  golden  flame  fell  around  her, 
like  a  woman's  beautifril  hair,  and  about 
her  semi-transparent  form  twined  a  white 
and  amber  vesture,  resembling  in  hue  and 
airy  substance  the  Fire  from  which  she 
sprung.  Her  hands  were  folded  submis- 
sively on  her  breast,  and  her  large  eyes 
were  fixed  earnestly  on  the  young  student's 
face  as  she  again  repeated — 

"  Dost  thou  fear  me  now  .^" 

"  How  should  I  fear  thee,  beautiful  vi- 
sion !"  cried  Basil  in  wonderful  delight ; 
'^  and  what  am  I,  that  thou  should 'st  deign 
to  visit  me  thus  ?" 

<*  Thinkest  thou  this  is  the  first  time  I 
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have  visited  thee  ?"  said  the  Form.  ^'  I 
have  been  with  thee,  unseen,  from  thy 
childhood.  When,  in  thy  boyish  days, 
thou  would'st  sit  gazing  on  the  beautiful 
clement  which  I  rule,  and  from  which  I  pro- 
ceed, it  was  I  who  made  it  assume  in  thy 
fancy,  strange  and  lovely  shapes.  It  was  my 
voice  thou  heardcst  in  the  musical  breath- 
ing of  the  flames,  until  thou  didst  love 
the  beautiful  Fire ;  and  it  became  to  thee 
the  source  of  inspiration;  thy  soul  grew 
brighter  beneath  its  influence.  All  this 
was  my  doing.*' 

''  Ajid  now  at  last  I  behold  thee,  glorious 
creature !"  exclaimed  the  student  in  rapture. 
''  How  shall  I  thank  thee  for  thus  watching 
over  me  invisibly,  and  at  last  revealing  thy- 
self to  me !" 

"  We  do  but  the  will  of  our  Creator  and 
thine,"  answered  the  Salamandrine.  '^  I 
and  mv  kindred  are  his  offspring,  even  as 
man  ;  but  our  being  differs  from  thine ;  su- 
perior, and  yet  how  inferior !  We  tend 
thee,  we  influence  thee,  we  guide  thee — in 
this  doing  alike  His  command  who  made 
us,  and  our  own  pleasure ;  for  our  natures 
are  purer  and  better  than  thine." 

"  I  feel  it,"  said  Basil.  "  I  cannot  look 
upon  thy  all-perfect  loveliness  without 
knowing  that  such  a  form  must  be  the  visi- 
ble reflection  of  a  soul  equally  pure  and 
beautiful." 

"  Alas  !  no,"  sighed  the  Fire-spirit ; 
'^  this  blessing  is  not  ours.  True,  we  see 
generation  after  generation  of  men  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  we  watch  them 
from  their  cradles  unto  their  graves,  and  still 
we  are  unchanged,  our  beauty  unwithered, 
omr  power  the  same.  Yet  we  know  there  must 
come  a  time  when  the  elements  from  which 
we  draw  our  being  must  vanish  away,  and 
then  we  perish  with  them,  for  we  have  no 
immortal  souls — ^for  us  there  is  no  after- 
life !" 

As  the  Salamandrine  ceased,  the  vapors 
of  the  Fire  encircled  her  as  with  a  mist,  and 
a  wailing  came  from  the  red  caverns  of  flame 
as  of  spirits  in  grief,  the  burden  of  which 
was  ever — 

"  Alas  for  us !  we  have  no  after-life." 

"  Is  it  even  so  ?"  said  the  student.  "  Then 
are  ye  unhappy  in  the  midst  of  your  divine 
existence." 

The  mist  which  veiled  the  Salamandrine 
floated  aside,  and  she  stood  once  more  re- 
vealed in  her  superhuman  beauty. 

**  Not  unhappy,"  she  answered,  with  a 
radiant  and  celestial  smile — ^'  not  unhappy, 
since  we  are  the  servants  of  our  benefioent 


Creator ;  we  perform  His  will,  and  in  that 
consists  our  happiness.  We  suffer  no  pain, 
no  care ;  doing  no  sin,  we  have  no  sorrow ; 
our  life  is  a  life  of  love  to  each  other  and 
to  man,  whose  ministers  we  are.  Are  we 
not  then  happy  ?" 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Basil,  thoughtfully. 
"  Ye  are  the  creatures  of  Him  who  never 
made  aught  but  good ;"  and  he  bowed  his 
head  in  deep  meditation,  while  there  arose 
from  the  mystic  fire  an  ethereal  chorus ; 
melodiously  it  pealed  upon  the  opened  ears 
of  the  enraptured  student. 

The  spirits  sang  of  praise;  of  the  uni- 
versal voice  which  nature  lifts  up,  of  joy, 
of  thankfulness,  to  the  Origin  of  all  good ; 
of  the  perfect  harmony  of  all  His  works, 
from  the  mighty  planets  that  roll  through 
illimitable  space,  down  to  the  fresh  green 
moss  that  springs  up  at  the  foot  of  the  way- 
faring child ;  of  the  world  of  spirits — those 
ethereal  essences  which  people  the  earth  and 
float  in  the  air,  like  motes  in  the  sunbeam, 
invisible,  but  influencing  man's  actions; 
how  the  good  spirits  strive  with  the  fallen 
ones  for  dominion  over  him,  and  how  the 
struggle  must  continue  until  evil  is  permit- 
ted to  be  overcome  of  good,  and  the  earth 
becomes  all  holy,  worthy  to  be  the  habita- 
tion of  glorified  beings. 

And  then  they  sang  of  man ;  of  his  di- 
vine origin  and  nature ;  of  the  sin  which 
defiled  that  fair  mirror  of  his  being,  which 
once  reflected  the  image  of  Grod  himself; 
of  that  sin  effaced,  atoned  for,  that  man 
might  now  aspire  to  perfect  purity  and  ho- 
liness, and  again  revive  and  receive  into  his 
soul  that  divine  likeness. 

''  Happy  art  thou,  O  man,"  they  sang. 
^'  Even  in  thy  infirmity,  what  is  like  unto 
thee  ?  An  earthly  life  is  thine,  of  which 
thou  maycst  remove  half  the  sorrow  by  pa- 
tience and  love  ;  an  earthly  death  is  thine, 
which  is  the  footstool  of  immortality.  It 
is  ours  to  guide  thee  to  that  gate  of  heaven 
which  we  ourselves  may  never  enter." 

And  all  the  spirits  sang  in  a  strain  that 
died  away  as  the  fire  sank  down  and  moul- 
dered in  stillness  and  gloom — ^'  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  man ! — strong  in  thy  weakness, 
happy  in  thy  sufferings,  thrice  blessed  art 
thou !" 

The  student  was  roused  from  his  trance 
by  a  light  footstep.  A  hand  was  laid  on 
hb  shoulder,  and  a  soft  woman's  voice  whis- 
pered— 

^^  Art  thou  then  here  all  alone,  and  in 
darkness,  my  Basil?" 

^'  All  was  light  with  me — the  darkiieM 
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oamc  vitb  thco,"  answered  tho  student, 
harshly,  like  one  roused  from  delicious 
slnmbers  bj  nn  anweloome  hand  ;  &nd  yet 
the  hand  was  do  other  than  Uilda's. 

"  Once  thoa  used  to  call  me  thy  light  of 
life,  Basil,"  mnrmnred  the  girl.  "  I  irould 
not  come  to  anger  thee." 

There  was  not  light  to  discern  faces  ;  but 
as  Isilda  turned  to  depart,  Basil  thooghl 
she  wag  weeping,  and  his  heart  was  melted. 
What  wonia  he  not  have  Riven,  at  that  mo- 
ment, for  the  days  of  old — the  feelings  of 
old,  when  he  would  have  drawn  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  soothed  her  there  with  the 
assurance  of  neTer^ndine  love.  Bnt  now 
he  dared  not ;  the  link  Detween  him  and 
aarth  was  broken.  He  thought  of  the  im- 
mortal gift  jnst  acquired,  and  he  wonld  not 
renounce  the  ecstatic  joys — no,  not  even  for 
Isilda.  He  took  her  hand  kindly,  bnt 
coldly,  saying — 

"  Forgive  me,  Isilda ;  I  have  been  study- 
ing, dreaming  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  thou 
wcrt  unwelcome." 

"  Bless  thee  for  that,  my  Basil,  my  be- 
loved!" cried  the  girl,  weeping,  as  she 
pressed  his  hand  passionately  to  her  heart 
and  lips.  '*  Thon  could'st  not  be  unkind  to 
me — to  thy  betrothed  wife." 

Haul  turned  away;  he  could  not  tell 
her  that  the  tie  was  now  only  a  name ;  and 
Isilda  went  on — 

"  Thon  hast  not  looked  the  same  of  late, 
thon  art  top  anzions ;  or  thou  hast  some 
hidden  sorrow  upon  thee.  Toll  it  to  me, 
my  Basil,"  she  continued,  caressingly. 
*'  Who  should  share  and  lighten  it  but  I, 
who  love  thee  so !" 

"  Dost  thou  indeed  love  me  so  well, 
bilda  ?" 

"  Thon  art  my  all — my  life — my  sonl ! 
It  were  death  itself  to  part  from  thee," 
cried  the  girl,  in  a  buret  of  impassioned 
feeling,  as  she  knelt  beside  the  bending 
form  of  her  lover,  and  strove  to  wind  her 
arms  arbnnd  his  neok.  She  had  hardly 
dared  to  do  so  now  to  him  who  had  once 
wooed  that  fondnesa  with  so  many  prayers. 

"Woe  is  me,  alas!"  muttered  ttie  stn- 
dent.  "  Mnel  thon  also  be  saorifieed,  0 
lulda!" 


v.  — THE  TWO  IIEAHTB  UKIT£D. 

Basil  Wolqemuth  had  now  gained  the 
summit  of  his  wishes.  He  had  panted  for 
the  river  of  knowledge — had  found  it,  and 
allayed  his  burning  thirst  in  its  waters, 
which  were  to  him  a  Lethe,  bringing  obli- 
vion of  all  else  He  walked  as  one  in  a 
dream,  or  like  the  false  prophet  of  old,  tail- 
ing into  a  trance,  but  having  his  eyes  open. 
He  was  gentle,  kind  to  his  sister,  and  to 
patient,  Borrowfnl  Isilda;  but  he  shrank 
from  their  society,  as  he  did  from  that  of 
every  living  sonl.     He  would  disappear  for 


stadent  was  alone,  with  his  newly-acquired 
sense — there  he  penetrated  into  the  mar- 
vels of  the  invisible  world.  He  saw  the 
Sylphs  of  the  air  floating  over  him,  and 
fanning  his  slumbers  with  their  ambrosial 
wings.  The  beautiful  Undines  spread  their 
cool,  wavy  arms  around  him,  and  throu^ 
the  riven  earth  he  beheld  the  Gnomes  and 
Bobolds  at  woik  in  -their  treasure- nves. 
Borne  by  the  SalamandrineB,  he  viewed  the 
caves  of  the  volcanoes ;  their  lurid  recesses 
were  exposed  to  his  ^ate,  and  he  saw  the 
central  fires  smonldenng  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe — the  cradles  of  the  earth- 
quake. 

Then,  when  the  student  returned,  he 
would  shut  himself  np  in  his  chamber,  and 
invoke  the  being  who  had  first  appeared  to 
him — the  beautiful  Salamandrine.  He  im- 
bibed from  her  lips  wondrous  love  of  hidden 
things,  and  wisdom  beyond  that  of  man  ; 
he  sunned  himself  in  tho  light  of  her  glo- 
rious beauty,  and  became  insendble  to  all 
earthly  things. 

"  0  my  master,"  Basil  would  often 
murmur,  "  thon  wert  right.  What  count 
I  now  the  cup  of  mortal  pleasure  while  that 
of  heaven  is  at  my  lips!  1  oould  torture — 
almost  destroy  this  poor  frail  body,  for  the 
sake  of  my  soul." 

And  while  the  student  revelled  in  these 
ecstasies,  his  slight  form  grew  more  sha- 
dowy— his  dreamy  eye  became  of  a  more 
fathomless  depth,  and  his  whole  appear- 
anoe  was  that  of  a  spirit  which  had  for  a 
season  assumed  this  mortal  ooil.  No 
thought  of  Isilda,  no  yearning  for  her  for- 
saken love  crossed  his  memory ;  the  lesser 
feeling  was  all  absorbed  in  the  greater  ;  for 
the  one  reigning  passion  of  Basil  Wolge- 
mnth's  soul  was,  a  thirst  after  knowledge. 

And  Isilda — the  devoted  one — how  fared 
it  with  her?     She  knew  that  no  other 
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maiden  had  stolen  her  lover^s  heart,  and 
yet  it  was  changed  towards  her.  She  saw 
it  to  be  so.  Some  overpowering  pasdon 
had  extinguished  that  of  love ;  and  her 
life's  hope  was  gone.  She  did  not  pine 
nor  weep  ;  she  felt  no  anger  towards  Basil, 
for  in  her  eyes  he  could  do  no  wrong.  Isilda 
had  worshipped  him  from  her  girlhood, 
with  a  love  mixed  with  idolatry,  for  it  long 
seemed  like  ^^  the  desire  of  the  moth  for 
the  star%"  None  other  had  ever  won  a 
thought  from  the  maiden,  though  many  had 
wooed  her;  but  having  once  loved  him, 
none  else  could  have  filled  her  heart  for 
ever.  Even  Basil,  when  he  came  to  mea- 
sure her  lovo  by  his  own,  dreamed  not  of 
its  intensity.  So  absorbing  was  this  one 
passionate  love,  that  even  the  sad  change 
m  him  who  was  its  object,  could  not  weaken 
it.  She  desired  no  more  but  to  be  near 
the  idol  of  her  soul ;  to  see  him ;  to  hover 
round  him  as  silently  as  his  shadow— only 
to  have  the  blessed  privilege  of  loving  him, 
and  the  memory,  sweet,  though  mournful, 
that  he  had  once  lovqd  her. 

VI. — LOVE  UNTO  DEATH. 

Basil  Wolgemuth  lay  asleep  on  his  couch. 
He  had  outwatched  midnight,  and  was  very 
weary.  The  follower  of  Rosenoreuts,  the 
wise  philosopher,  the  man  of  unsurpassing 
genius,  had  not  passed  the  limits  of  mortal- 
ity; his  earth  vesture  dung  around  him 
still — ^weariness  had  overtaken  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  vigils — he  had  thrown  himself 
down  on  the  hard  pallet,  and  fallen  asleep, 
as  sound  as  if  the  rude  couch  of  the  Rosi- 
orucian  were  the  monarch's  bed  of  down. 
The  morning  stars  looked  in  at  his  case- 
ment, and  the  dim  light  of  a  single  lamp 
fell  on  the  countenance  of  the  student.  He 
lay  calm  as  a  little  child,  with  folded 
hands,  as  if  his  mother  had  lulled  him  to 
sleep  with  songs.  Oh !  if  that  mother  could 
have  beheld  him  now,  how  would  she  have 
wept  over  the  child  of  so  many  prayers ! 

1  have  said  before  that  there  was  little 
beauty  in  Basil's  face,  at  least  that  mere 
beauty  oi  form,  whidi  is  so  danling — 
and  it  is  good  that  it  should  be  so,  for  a 
lovely  face  seems  fresh  from  the  impress  of 
God's  hand ;  we  naturally  love  it,  cling  to 
it,  and  worship  it  as  such.  But  Banl's 
sole  charm  had  been  the  genius  so  plainlv 
Tisible  in  his  face,  and  a  sunny,  yonthfiu, 
bappy  look,  which  made  it  pleasant  to  be- 
hoU.    £^ow,  all  th]0  was  gone,  bat  ^le 


he  slept,  a  little  of  his  olden  self  returned, 
a  smile  wandered  over  his  lips,  and  his 
sunny  hair  fell  from  his  brow,  as  in  the 
days  when  Isilda's  fingers  used  to  part 
those  bright  locks,  and  her  soft  lips  loved 
to  rest  on  that  white  and  beautiful  fore- 
head. Suddenly  a  red  glare  lighted  up  the 
still  shadows  of  the  chamber — it  flashed  on 
the  eyes  of  the  sleeper. 

"  Art  thou  here,  O  beautiful  spirit," 
murmured  Basil,  half  roused,  and  dfazsled 
by  the  brilliant  light,  which  seemed  a  reali- 
zation of  his  dream. 

But  it  was  no  celestial  presence  that 
shone  into  the  student's  room.  He  awoke 
fully,  rose  up,  and  looked  out  into  the 
nignt.  The  city  lay  hushed  beneath  (he 
star-li^ht,  like  a  palace  of  the  dead;  it 
seemed  as  though  no  mortal  turmoil  would 
ever  more  ruffle  its  serene  repose.  But  far 
in  the  darkness,  in  a  direction  where 
Basil's  eyes  had,  in  former  times,  been 
turned  so  fondlv  waiting  for  the  one  soli- 
tary lamp,  which  was  to  him  like  a  star — 
lund  flames  and  white  smoke  burst  forth, 
and  contended  with  the  gloom  around. 
There  was  in  the  city  the  fearful  presence 
of  fire,  and  the  burning  house  was  Isilda's. 

With  a  sudden  impmse,  Basil  stayed  not 
to  unfasten  bolt  or  bar,  but  leaped  at  onoe 
through  the  low  window,  and  fled,  rather 
than  ran,  to  the  scene.  This  time  mortal 
love  had  the  jpre-eminenoe ;  he  forgot  all 
but  Isilda — Isuda  perishing  in  the  flames. 

Wildlv  raffed  the  fierce  element,  as  if 
kindled  by  a  hundred  demons,  who  fanned 
it  with  their  fiery  breath,  and  leaped,  and 
howled,  and  shouted,  as  it  spread  on 
with  mad  swiftness.  Now  it  writhed  in 
serpent  coils — now  it  darted  upwards  in 
forked  tongues,  and  now  it  made  itself  a 
veil  of  dusky  vapors,  and  beneath  that 
shade  went  on  in  its  devastating  way.  Its 
plare  put  out  the  dim  stars  overhead,  and 
hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  douds  that  were 
driven  past,  until  the  sky  itself  seemed  in 
flames.  House  after  house  caught  iht 
blaze,  and  cries  of  despairing  agony,  min* 
gled  with  shrieks  of  frantic  terror,  rose  up 
through  the  horrible  stillness  of  night.  The 
beautiful  element  which  Basil  had  ao  loved, 
the  cheering,  inspiring  Fire,  was  tamed 
into  a  fearful  soourffc. 

The  student  rea<med  the  spot,  and  look* 
ed  wildly  up  to  the  window  he  had  so  ciUsk 
watched.  A  passing  gust  blew  the  flamea 
aside,  and  he  distinguished  there  a  white 
fiffore — ^it  was  Isilda ;  her  hands  were  oroa»> 
ed  OD  her  bosom,  and  her  bead  wa^  bowed 
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meekly,  as  if  she  knew  there  was  no  hope, 
and  was  content  to  die. 

Basil  saw,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  rush- 
ed into  the  burning  dwelling.  He  gained  the 
room,  and  with  a  wild  ory  of  joy,  Isilda 
sprang  into  his  arms.  Without  a  word,  he 
bore  her,  insensible  as  she  was,  through  the 
smoke  and  flame,  to  a  spot  where  the  fire 
had  not  reached.     Further  he  could  not 

go,  for  his  strength  failed  him.     He  laid 
is  burden  down,  and.  leaned  against  the 
wall. 

*^  I  might  not  live  for  thee,  Isilda,"  cried 
the  student,  ''but  I  can  die  with  thee. 
Yet  is  there  no  help — no  hope  ?  Where 
are  the  spirits  that  were  once  subject  unto 
me  ?  And  thou,  my  guardian — spirit  of 
Fire  ! — is  this  thy  work  ?  Where  art 
thou?" 

''  I  am  here,"  answered  a  voice ;  and  the 
Salamandrine  appeared.  The  flames  drew 
nearer,  and  Basil  saw  myriads  of  aerial 
shapes  flitting  among  them,  in  mazy 
wreaths.  They  came  nigh — they  hovered 
over  his  mortal  love — their  robes  of  seeming 
flame  swept  her  form. 

''  Touch  her  not,"  shrieked  the  student, 
as  he  bent  over  Isilda,  his  human  fear  over- 
powering him. 

"  The  good  and  pure,  like  her,  are  ever 
safe,"  replied  the  Salamandrine.  ''  We 
harm  her  not."  And  she  breathed  over 
the  maiden,  who  awoke. 

''  Oh,  my  Basil !"  murmured  the  girl, 
^^  is  death  Uien  past  ?  Thou  didst  come  to 
save  me — ^thou  lovest  me — thou  art  mine 
again !"  and  she  stretched  out  to  him  her 
loving  arms ;   but  Basil  turned  away. 

"  Hush !"  he  said,  ''  dost  thou  not  see 
them — ^the  spirits  ?" 

Isilda  looKed  round  fearfully.  ''I  see 
nothing—- only  thee." 

The  student's  eyes  flashed  with  wild  ex- 
citement. "See!"  he  cried,  "they  fill 
the  air,  they  gather  round  us,  they  come 
between  thee  and  me.  Now,  now  their 
forms  grow  fainter — they  are  vanishing — ^it 
is  thou,  oh  woman !  who  art  driving  them 
from  my  sight  for  ever.  Stay,  elorious  be- 
ings, stay !  I  rive  up  all — even  her." 

"They  shiSl  not  part  me  from  thee," 
shridEed  the  girl,  as  die  dung  to  Basil,  and 
wound  her  anna  round  him.  "  No  power 
in  heaven  or  earth  shall  tear  us  asunder — 
thou  art  mine— I  will  live  for  thee — I  will 
£e  for  thee — ^my  Basil !" 

^^  Thou  shalt  have  thy  desire  I"  the  stn- 
dent  madly  cried,  as  ke  struggled  ia  her 
frantic  dup. 


There  was  the  gleam  of  steel— one  faint 
bubbling  sigh ; — the  arms  relaxed  their 
hold,  and  Basil  was  alone — with  the 
dead ! 

The  Fire  stayed  in  its  dire  path,  and 
a  wailing  sound  rose  up  as  the  spirits  fled 
away.  Heaven  and  earth  had  forsaken  the 
murderer. 

He  knelt  beside  his  victim ;  he  wept,  he 
lauehed,  he  screamed  ;  for  madness  was  in 
his  brain. 

"  I  may  kiss  thee  now,  Isilda,"  he  shout- 
ed, "  thou  art  all  mine  own ;  death  has 
made  thee  my  wife,"  and  he  clasped  the 
cold  still  form  to  his  breast,  kissing  the  lips 
and  cheeks  with  passionate  vehemence. 

"I  will  make  thee  a  pyre — a  noble 
funeral  pyre,"  he  continued ;  "  the  fire  shall 
purify  uiis  mortal  clay,  and  thou  shalt  be- 
come a  spirit,  Isilda — a  beautiful  immortal 
spirit." 

He  bore  the  dead  to  where  the  fire  raged 
fiercest ;  he  laid  his  beloved  on  a  couch  ; 
composed  the  frigid  limbs,  folded  the 
hands,  and  kissing  the  cold  lips  once  more, 
retired  to  a  distance,  while  the  flames  played 
round  the  still  beautiful  form  which  was 
once  Isilda.  Lovingly  they  enwreathed 
and  enshrouded  it,  until  at  last  they  con- 
cealed it  from  the  student's  ffaze.  He 
turned  and  fled.  The  Fire  had  in  its  mys- 
terious bosom  the  ashes  of  that  noble  and 
devoted  heart.  Isilda  had  found  the  death 
she  once  thought  so  blest,^ — death  by  the 
hand  of  the  beloved. 

VII. — THE  HOPE  DECEIVED. 

Fearfully  did  morning  dawn  on  the  eyes 
of  the  murderer.  He  had  r^ained  his 
chamber  unobserved,  and  there  he  crouch- 
ed in  its  most  gloomy  nook.  His  frenzy 
had  passed  away,  and  left  the  freesing 
coldness  of  despair.  The  darkness  was 
terrible  to  him,  and  yet  when  the  light  of 
morning  came  he  shrank  from  it  in  horror, 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  garments  to  shut 
out  the  fearfol  glare.  All  day  he  remained 
motionless.  Margureta's  loud  weeping 
came  to  him  from  within.  From  her  pro* 
ther's  bolted  door,  she  thought  he  had  de* 
parted  on  one  of  his  usual  rambles,  and 
Basil  heard  his  name  repeated  often,  min- 
gled with  Isilda's — ^for  the  last  had  been  as 
a  sister  to  Margareta,  and  deep  was  the 
sorrow  of  the  gentle  ^1. 

Basil  heard  his  sister's  sobs;  but  ihev 
fell  idly  on  his  stony  ears.  Many  sounoiB 
rose  up  from  the  street— the  widow's  ery, 
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the  orpban^s  moan,  and  the  despairing  la- 
ment of  the  houselesH  and  the  homeless — 
but  all  were  nothing  to  him.  He  kept  the 
same  immovable  attitude  until  daylight 
waned,  and  then  he  rose  up  and  lit  the 
Fire  on  his  hearth. 

Brighter  and  brighter  grew  the  blaie, 
and  wilder  gleamed  the  eyes  of  the  student. 
He  swayed  his  body  to  and  fro  with  low 
murmuring,  and  then  he  passionately  in- 
yoked  the  Salamandrine. 

"  The  sacrifice  is  complete — I  am  now 
half  divine — I  have  no  bond  to  earth — my 
soul  is  free.  Why  delayest  thou,0  spirit  ? 
Come,  teach  me  ;  let  me  know  the  past. 
Give  me  wisdom — I  thirst ! — 1  thirst !  Let 
me  become  as  a  god  in  knowledge !" 

But  the  vision  came  not — there  was  no 
voice. 

"  Spirit  of  Fire !  art  thou  deaf  to  me 
still  ?  I  have  done  all — I  have  torn  myself 
from  earth — I  have  become  what  men  would 
loathe.  Hear  me — answer  me,  or  I  die !" 
groaned  the  student. 

Wreaths  of  dusky  vapor  overshadowed 
the  Fire,  and  from  them  proceeded  a  melan- 
choly voice. 

*'*'  O  mortal,  sin  has  entered  thine  heart ; 
blood  is  on  thy  hand,  and  the  polluted  can 
have  no  fellowship  with  the  pure.  Thine 
eyes  may  behold  us  no  more  for  ever !" 

A  fearful  shudder  passed  through  the 
student's  frame. 

"  It  is  false  !  Cursed  spirits,  ye  have 
deceived  me!" 

«*  It  is  not  we  who  have  deceived  thee, 
but  thine  own  soul,"  answered  the  Sala- 
mandrine. "  We  are  not  evil ;  unseen, 
we  would  have  watched  over  thee  thy  whole 
life  through.  It  was  thou  who  didst  long 
after  what  is  permitted  but  to  few — to  hold 
commune  with  the  invisible.  To  do  this 
with  safety,  man  must  keep  a  heart  pure  as 
fearless,  and  such  was  not  thine.  Thou 
didst  seek  us — ^we  allured  not  thee.  Blame 
not  us,  therefore,  but  thy  own  weakness. 
Thou  hast  sinned,  and  henceforth  we  are 
invisible  to  thee  !*' 

"Woe,  woe!"  cried  Basil,  in  agony; 
*'have  I  then  lost  all?  Beautiful  spirit, 
guide  of  my  life,  have  mercy! — forsake 
me  not !" 

"  I  do  not  forsake  thee,  0  poor  mortal !" 
answered  the  voice,  sadly.  ^Mt  is  thou 
who  art  no  longer  able  to  behold  me.  We 
mourn  over  the  sinner,  bat  it  is  his  own  guilt 
which  darkens  his  eyes,  and  shuts  out  onr 
beauty  from  him ;  we  are  unchanged." 

"  Have  I  lost  all  ?''  repeated  the  liudeni, 


in  tones  of  thrilling  despair.     "  Have  I  kwt 

all  those  godlike  powers  so  bitterly  won  ? 

And  must  I  behold  thee  no  more,  beneficent 

spirit  ?" 

"  No    more — no    more,"    replied     the 

mournful  accents  of  the  Salamandrine,  and 

a  faint  chorus,  like  the  sighing  of  the  wind, 

echoed  plaintively — 

"  No  more,  O  poor  mortal,  no  more !" 
The  vapor  swept  away  from  the  Firo, 

and  the  student  was  left  with  his  despair. 

He  fell  on  his  face  and  wept. 

VIII. — THE  END  OF  ALL. 

Two  days  after  the  terrible  I^re,  some  who 
loved  and  pitied  the  desolate  Margareta, 
forcibly  entered  the  student's  room.  They 
found  Basil  dead.  He  lay  oh  the  floor,  hig 
marble  face  upturned  to  their  horror-strick- 
en view.  There  might  have  been  affony  in 
the  last  fearful  moment,  for  the  hands  were 
tiffhtly  pressed  upon  the  heart ;  but  all  was 
calmness  now.  The  features  had  settled 
into  their  stilly  and  eternal  repose.  How 
the  sj^irit  parted,  none  knew,  save  Him  who 
gave  it,  and  who  had  now  reclaimed  his 
gift.  The  book  of  Michael  Meyer  lay 
beside  the  student,  and  firmly  clasped  in 
the  stiffened  fingers,  was  a  long  tress  of 
woman's  hair.  More  than  this,  all  was 
mystery. 

Many  years  after,  when  the  memory  of 
the  student  of  Cologne  had  long  been  for- 
gotten, an  aged  nun  died  in  a  convent,  not 
far  from  the  city.  It  was  Margareta,  the 
only  sbter  of  Basil  Wolgemuth,  the  Ro- 
sioruoian. 


Anecdote  op  Stdnst  Sbotb. — ^His  *  potineiit 
question  to  a  French  savani  at  H House,  de- 
serves mention,  as  a  favorable  specimen  of  conver- 
sational adroimess.  The  gentleman  in  questioii, 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  best  possible  taste,  had  been  in> 
dolkmg,  both  before  and  daring  dinner,  in  a  variety 
of  creethinking  speculations,  and  ending  by  avowing 
himself  a  materialist.  *'  Very  good  soup  this,"  mS 
Mr.Smith.  "" (hU.monsimr.^edexeettenU.'*  "Pray 
sir,  do  you  believe  in  a  cook  r*^Mmok  of  ike  Rn. 
R.  H.  Barium  (Tikamas  IngoUtiby),  tn  tU  MM 
series  of  ike  Ingoldsby  Legends, 

The  Spanish  steamer  Villa  de  Madrid.waa  bamed 
in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  on  the  98th  ultimo.  Part  of 
the  caigo  and  machinery  were  saved.    No  Uft  was 
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Froa    the    Littrsrf    Gasttt*. 

AMOUR  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  SIR  C.  HATTON  ? 

Memoin  of  the  Ltfe  and  Times  of  Sir  Christopher  HaiUm^  K.G.  ;  including  his  Corres- 
pondence loith  the  Queen  and  other  distinguished  persons.  By  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
G.C.M.G.  8vo.,pp.  576.     Bentley. 


This  is  one  of  the  class  of  works  to  be  valu- 
ed as  a  light  to  history.  We  were  lately 
shown  that  all  the  docomentary  evidence 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  especially  that 
which  related  to  state  and  political  affairs, 
and  the  trials  and  confessions  of  criminals, 
was  not  to,  be  absolutely  relied  upon  ;  and 
that  in  the  most  received  facta,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  had  never  raised  a  doubt, 
it  was  not  inexpedient  to  compare,  as  much 
as  possible,  with  every  newly  found  contem- 
poraneous account,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
certain  (or  nearest  approach  to)  truth.  In 
this  respect  the  whole  of  the  volume  is  of 
consequence ;  and  together  with  Wright's 
Elizabeth  and  her  Times^  tends  to  eluci- 
date much  of  the  character  of  that  queen 
and  our  court,  which  was  not  so  distinctly 
understood  before.  The  period  was  one  of 
violent  religious  struggle ;  and  therefore  one 
of  far  more  than  ordinary  misrepresentation. 
The  partisans  of  each  faith  were  sure  to  re- 
vile those  of  the  other  ;  and  thus  we  often 
find  the  heroes  and  villains  of  either  change 

{laces,  and  become  per  contra^  villains  and 
eroes.  The  statue  of  the  knight,  black  on 
one  side  and  white  on  the  other,  was  not 
more  discordant  than  the  portraits  of  the 
same  individual  as  handed  down  to  us  by 
rival  sectarians  or  rival  factions.  It  is 
well,  then,  to  have  such  a  book  as  this  to 
guide  us  on  our  way,  and  teach  us  that 
none  of  these  human  beings  were  altogether 
saints  or  altogether  monsters ;  but  that  they 
partook  of  the  usual  variations  of  the  genus 
homoj  and  were,  like  ourselves,  neither  im- 
maculate nor  diabolical,  but  mixtures  more 
or  less  of  good  and  evil.  Thus  Hatton  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  different  man  from  what 
Lord  Campbell  has  painted  him  ;*  Syd- 

*  This  mention  of  Lord  Campbell's  O^tmedlors 
reminds  us  that  we  have  not  thouA^  it  reauisite 
to  elat)orate  our  review  of  that  work  into  either  a 
biographica],  historical,  or  legal  analysis.  Our  rea- 
sons were  not  very  irresistude,  bat  yet  sufficient 
We  felt  bound  to  adhere  to  every  praise  we  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  work  for  ability,  and  a  general  tone 
of  &imes8  and  impartiality.  But  yet  we  came  upon 
parts  i\oC  Quite  so  satisfactofy ;  and  discovered  that, 
w  q»it0  or  his  own  desire,  the  author  was  biasea 

Vol.  X.  No.  Ill  26 


ney  is  not  quite  so  purely  heroic;  and 
Walsingham  is  more  straightforward  and 
honest  than  it  could  be  believed  any  one  of 
Elizabeth's  ministers  oould  possibly  be. 

But  the  chief  curiosity  of  the  publication 
before  us  lies  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Hatton  and  his  dangerous  mistress, 
— the  Virgin  Queen.  We  know  not  exact- 
ly how  we  are  to  interpret  the  familiar  and 
petting  language  of  that  day,  and  only  in  a 
recent  Gazette^  endeavored  to  show  that 
some  of  the  expressions  of  her  successor,  oat 
of  which  arguments  of  his  vileness  have 
been  maintained,  were  susceptible  of  less 
atrocious  explanations  (see  review  of  Amos'a 
Trial  of  Somerset  in  Lit.  GazettCy  No. 
1556) ;  but  we  confess  that  we  think  it 
will,  after  this,  be  a  considerable  stretch  of 
charity  to  believe  that  the  good  Queen 
Bess  was  precisely  a  diaste  and  virtuous 
Woman.  Having  said  so  much,  we  had 
better  at  once  turn  to  this  remarkable  part 
of  the  volume;  but  we  must  first  tell 
whence  the  oontents  have  been  derived,  as 
meiitioned  in  the  preface ;  t.  e.,  from  '^  tlie 
transcript  of  a  manuscript,  entitled  '  Booke 
of  Letters  receaved  by  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  vioe-ohamberlayne  to  the  queen's 
majestic,  from  sundry  parsons,  and  proour- 
ed  by  him  to  be  written  in  this  same 
booke.' "  This  being  placed  in  the  able 
hands  of  Sir  H.  Nicolas  to  edit  with  notes, 
he  proceeded  to  examine  parallel  evidence ; 
and  says :  '^  It  of  course  oeoame  desirable 

both  favorably  and  unfavorably.  We  could  not  re- 
ceive his  dicta  as  gospel;  and  we  consequently 
rather  turned  from  these  with  less  reluctance  than 
we  should  otherwise  have  done,  had  we  seen  his 
£acts  substantiated  by  careful  inquiry,  such  as  be- 
comes antiquarian  literature,  and  his  omnions 
grounded  on  foundations  which  could  not  be  shaken. 
These  remarks  apply  to  the  biography  and  his- 
tory. As  for  the  legal  portion,  if  competent  to  the 
task,  we  should  have  abstained  from  discussing  it  in 
a  journal  of  our  popular  description.  Lord  Uamp- 
bell's  making  no  answer  to  Miss  Stricklan^s 
charge  of  plagiarism  has  rather  surprised  the  readr 
ins  public;  and  the  numerous  points  in  the  present 
volume  proving  his  lordship's  inaccuracies  wfth 
regard  to  Sir  Christopher  mtton,  must  lead  to 
greater  qnesticm  of  his  correcmess  in  every  other 
Mognlphy. 
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to  ascertain  whether  any  other  letters  from 
or  relating  to  Hatton  could  be  found,  be- 
sides those  in  that  manuscript ;  and  whether 
Lord  Campbell's  memoir  had  rendered 
any  other  account  of  his  life  unnecessary. 
Numerous  letters,  and  some  of  the  highest 
interest,  were  discovered  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  consisting  principally  of  his  secret 
letters  to  the  queen  ;  and  there  are  a  few 
others  in  the  British  Museum.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  memoir  in  the  ''  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  "  showed  it  to  be  remark- 
able for  omissions  and  for  errors  ;  while  it 
seems  that  an  unfair,  if  not  prejudiced, 
view  is  there  taken  of  Hatton's  character. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  write  an  entirely  new  Lifa  of  Hat- 
ton,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  the  correspond- 
ence in  the  ^^Letter-booke,"  as  well  as  by 
letters  from  other  sources. 

^^  The  present  memoir  contains  every  fact 
relating  to  $ir  Christopher  Hatton  thatoould 
be  fonnd,  together  with  every  letter  from  him 
of  which  the  existence  is  known.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Lord  Campbell's  statements  have 
been  treated  with  the  fVeedom,  and  it  is 
hoped  with  the  candor,  that  should  charac- 
terize all  literary  investi^tions ;  and  his 
lordship  is  of  all  men  the  last  to  wish  that 
historical  truth  should  be  in  any  degree 
sacrificed  to  feelings  of  courtesy.  His  lord- 
ship's mistakes  as  to  facts  are  placed  beyend 
dispute ;  and  it  only  remains  for  the  public 
to  decide  upon  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
his  estimate  of  Hatton's  talents  and  charac- 
ter. 

^^  So  far  from  being  a  vain,  idle  /  scape- 
grace,' with  few  acquirements  and  less  tal- 
ents, and  the  mere  ornament  of  a  court, 
Hatton  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  state 
affiiirs ;  and  his  opinion  on  public  transac- 
tions received  great  consideration  from  Lord 
Bnrghley,  Leicester,  Walsingham,  and  all 
the  other  ministers.  He  was  for  many  years 
what  is  now  termed  the  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  if  he  did  not  adorn  the 
woolsack,  to  which  he  was  unexpectedly 
raised,  by  great  legal  learning,  he  had  the 
modesty  and  good  sense  to  consult  eminent 
lawyers  in  cases  of  magnitude,  and  obtained 
the  respect  of  the  public  by  the  canity  and 
impartiality  of  his  decisions.  Unlike  that 
of  many  great  legal  luminaries  of  his  age, 
his  own  conduct  was  pure  with  respect  to 
bribes ;  and  long  before  he  was  made  chan- 
oellor  he  dismissed  his  own  secretary  because 
he  had  taken  some  small  fees  from  persons 
lAo  had  solicited  his  master's  fitvor. 

^^  8ir  Christopher  Hatton  was  the  epnelei&t 


resource  of  the  unfortunate,  knowing  on 
such  occasions  no  distinction  of  religion ; 
'  in  whose  cause,'  he  nobly  said,  ^  neither 
searing  nor  cutting  was  to  be  used.'  He 
was  the  frequent  intercessor  in  ages  of  per- 
secution ;  the  patron,  and,  better  ptill,  the 
friend  of  literary  men,  who  repaid  his  kind- 
ness by  the  only  means  in  their  power, 
thanks — *'  the  exchequer  of  the  poor,' — in 
the  dedication  of  their  works.  All  that  is 
known  of  Hatton  proves  that  his  hrart  and 
disposition  were  amiable,  hie  temper  mild, 
his  judgment  less  biased  by  the  prejudices 
of  his  age  than  most  of  his  contemporaricfi. 

*'  The  correspondence  of  the  '  Letter- 
hook'  consists  mostly  of  Letters  to  Hatton, 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  both  public  and 
private,  from  Queen  Elisabeth,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton  himself.  Lord  Bnrghley,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  "  Many 
of  these  letters  (adds  the  editor),  as  might 
be  expected,  throw  much  new  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  times,  as  well  as  on  the  charac- 
ters and  conduct  of  the  writers  thcniFelves. 
But  the  letters  to  which  the  greatest  interest 
attaches  are  fit)m  Hatton  to  the  queen,  which 
have  hithertoescaped  observation,  and  which 
certainly  breathe  the  devotion  and  tenderness 
of  a  lover  rather  than  the  humility  and  duty 
of  a  subject.  These  documents,  and  some 
others  in  this  collection,  will  probably  raise 
a  strong  doubA  upon  her  Majesty's  right  to 
her  favorite  and  well-known  designation. 

"  The  '  Letter-book'  formerly  belonged  ta 
Mr.  Upcott ;  but  its  previous  history  is  un- 
known. It  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  his 
manuscripts,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Musum,  and  now  forms  the  ^  Additional 
MS.  15891.'  Its  genuineness  is  beyond 
suspicion ;  and  the  collection  was  apparently 
made  before  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  became 
lord  chancellor,  there  being  no  letters  relat- 
ing to  him  after  1587,  and  that  dignity  is 
not  attributed  to  him  in  the  title.  The 
letters  seem  to  have  been  copied  by  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Samuel  Cox ;  who  shows  the 
flattering  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  own 
epistolary  talents  by  the  insertion  of  so  msaj 
of  his  own  learned  but  prolix  and  pedantic 
epistles,  that  it  was  necessary  to  ccmsigin 
them  to  an  appendix." 

So  much  for  the  unde  derivatur  and  nsiiffe 
of  the  book :  we  now  proceed  to  the  royil 
correspondence,  commencing  in  157:2,  wheA 
Hatton  was  thirty-two  years  of  age;  sftd 
ending  in  1591,  when  he  died,  as  it  is  said^ 
of  mortification  at  her  Majesty's  insisting 
on  the  payment  of  a  lane  debt  (upwards  m 
£410,000)  tnm  him:  fer  wkMever  EUm* 
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beth^B  loTe  might  be,  her  aYarice  was  strong- 
er ;  and  both  she  and  Hatton  had.grown  old: 
''  In  1572  he  presented  his  royal  mistress, 
apparently  for  the  first  time,  with  a  new- 


year's  gift,  consisting  of  a  jewel  of  pisards  of  meaning  dancers  and  meaning  yon,  my  Lord 


fold  adorned  with  rubies  and  diamonds,  and 
owers  set  with  rubies,  with  one  pearl  pen- 
dant, and  another  at  the  top.  From  this 
time  Hatton,  like  the  rest  of  the  coui  t,  never 
failed  to  make  a  similar  offering  to  the  queen 
on  new-year's  day ;  obtaining  in  return  sil- 
yer-gilt  plate ;  and  it  is  deserving  of  remark, 
that  while  the  largest  quantity  of  plate  ever 
given,  even  to  the  highest  personage,  never 
exceeded  two  hundred,  and  was  seldom  more 
than  fifty  ounces,  Hatton  always  received 
four  hundred  ounces  on  those  occasions. 
Between  February  and  July,  1572,  grants 
were  made  to  him  of  woods  in  Hereford- 
shire, of  the  manor  of  Frampton  in  Dorset- 
shire, of  the  reversion  of  the  house  of  the 
monastery  de  Pratis  in  Leicestershire,  of  the 
stewartship  of  the  Manor  of  Wendlingbo- 
rough  in  Northamptonshire,  and  of  the 
wardship  of  two  more  minors.  Though 
Hatton  had  then  been  at  least  eight  years 
attached  to  the  court,  his  name  has  not  been 
found  in  any  correspondence  of  the  period, 
and  his  career  seems  to  have  been  marked 
only  by  the  extraordinary  favor  and  liberal 
bounty  of  the  queen.  That  this  position 
rendered  him  an  object  of  envy  cannot  be 
doubted ;  but  he  seems  to  have  made  more 
friends  and  fewer  enemies  than  any  other 
royal  favorite.  •  #  #  •  • 
^'  Though  large  beneficial  grants  had  been 
made  to  Hatton,  no  important  office,  nor 
any  honor,  for  he  was  not  even  knighted 
until  five  years  after  this  period,  had  been 
conferred  upon  him ;  yet  the  queen's  r^ard 
for  him  was  so  notorious,  that  he  was  con- 
sidered to  rival  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  her 
favor,  and  scandal  was  equally  rife  with  re- 
spect to  them  both.  The  earliest  allusion 
that  has  been  found  to  these  injurious  reports 
shows  how  prevalent  they  must  have  been. 
In  August,  1570,  several  persons  were  tried, 
and  some  executed,  at  Norwich,  for  treason- 
able speeches  and  designs.  *  They  had  set 
out  four  proclamations:  one  was  touching 
the  wantonness  of  the  court ; '  and  one  of 
the  oon^irators  called  Marsham,  having  said 
that  *  my  Lord  of  Letoester  had  two  chil- 
dren by  the  queen,'  was  sentenced  to  lose 
both  his  ears  or  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  Among  the  traitcnrous  speedies  of 
a  person  called  Mather,  in  1571,  according 
to  Bemey's  written  confession  to  Lord  Lei- 
cester, was,  that  the  queen  ^  desireih  notiiing 


but  to  feed  her  own  lewd  fantasy,  and  to  cut 
off  such  of  her  nobility  as  were  not  per- 
fumed and  court-like  to  please  her  delicate 
eye ;  and  place  such  as  were  for  her  turn. 


of  Leicester,  and  one  Mr.  Hatton,  whom, 
he  said,  had  more  recourse  unto  her  Majesty 
in  her  privy  chamber  than  reason  would 
suffer  if  she  were  so  virtuous  and  well-in- 
clined as  some  noiseth  her ;  with  other  such- 
vile  words  as  I  am  ashamed  to  speak,  much 
more  to  write.'  In  a  letter  from  Archbishop 
Parker  to  Lord  Burghley,  in  September, 
1572,  he  says  he  was  credibly  informed  that 
some  man  had,  in  his  examination  by  the 
Mayor  of  Dover,  and  Mr.  Sommers,  uttered 
^  most  shamful  words  asrainst  her  (the 
queen)  ;  namely,  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester' 
and  Mr.  Hatton  should  be  such  towards  her 
as  the  matter  is  so  horrible  that  thev  would 
not  write  down  the  words,  but  would  have 
uttered  them  in  speech  to  your  Lordship  if 
you  could  have  been  at  leisure.'  But  there 
were  far  more  distinguished  and  more  viru- 
lent calumniators  of  the  queen  than  these 
obscure  people." 

The  yet  graver  charges  in  the  famous 
letter  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  we  need  hot 
repeat. 

^^ Cardinal  Allen  (continues  Sir  H.  N.'s 
narrative),  in  his  ^Admonition  to  the  No- 
bility and  People  of  England  and  Ireland,' 
in  1588,  charges  her,  in  the  coarsest  terms, 
with  having  intrigued  with  Leicester  and 
^  with  divers  others,'  and  speaks  of  her 
*•  unlawful,  long-concealed,  or  fained  issue.' 
To  these  facts  may  be  added,  that  the  noto- 
riety of  Elisabeth's  incontinence  was  alleged 
by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  his  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  marry  her  ;*  and  that  one  of  Lord 
Burghley's  objections  to  her  marrying  Lei- 
cester was,  that  *  it  would  be  thou^t  that 
the  slanderous  speeches  of  the  earl  with 
the  queen  have  been  true.'  Extraordinary 
evidence  on  this  delicate  subject  is  afforded 
by  the  following  letter  to  Hatton,  from  his 
friend  fldward  Dyer,  written  a  few  weeks 
after  the  before-mentioned  examination  at 
Dover,  and  by  the  still  more  remarkable 
letters  from  Hatton  to  the  queen,  which  will 

*  "  In  a  letter  from  the  Gtueen  Mother,  [Catherine 
de  Medicis,  to  De  la  Motte  Fenelon,  the  French  am- 
bassador (ed.  Cooper,  vol.  vii,  p.  179),  she  saidk 
"  £t  pour  venir  an  poinct,  c'est  que  mon  nls  m'a  faict 
dire  par  le  Roy  qu'il  ne  la  veat  jamais  espoiiser, 
quand  Men  elle  le  voudroit,  ti^auUani  qiL*U  a  tou^famrs 
si  mal  o%d  parkr  de  ton  koTintur  et  en  a  veu  des  lei- 
tres  escriptes  de  tons  les  ambassadeurs  qui  y  out 
6816,  qu*U  penseroU  estre  deshonnorS  H  perdre  taiUe  la 
fgpukUioH  qH*U  pmae  weir  acguise** 
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be  afterwards  given.  The  letter  from  Dyer 
proves  that  wnatever  may  have  been  the 
nature  of  Elizabeth's  regard  to  Hatton,  it 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  his  friends ;  and 
that,  a  rival  having  appeared,  Hatton  was 
thrown  into  the  shade.  He  therefore  con- 
sulted Dyer  as  to  the  means  of  maintaining 
or  recovering  his  position  in  the  queen's 
favor.  Finding  that  Hatton  contemplated 
the  dangerous  plan  of  reproaching  Elizabeth 
for  the  change  in  her  sentimpnts,  he  ear- 
nestly advised  him  not  to  adopt  so  perilous 
a  course ;  and  if  the  expressions  used  by 
Dyer  are  to  receive  their  usual  interpreta- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  disbelieve  the  reports 
which  were  then  so  prevalent.  Hatton's 
rival  was  apparently  the  young  and  eccen- 
tric Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  lately  married 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Burghley,  and  whom 
he  orueUy  treated  in  revenge  for  her  father's 
having  refused  his  request  to  intercede  with 
the  queen  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  As 
Oxford,  besides  his  illustrious  descent,  was 
distinguished  for  the  same  personal  quali- 
ties as  those  which  obtained  the  queen's 
favor  for  Hatton,  his  jealousy  is  not  surpris- 
ing: 

"  Mr.  Dyer  to  Mr.  Hatton. 

"  Sir, — After  my  departure  from  you, 
ihinkinff  upon  your  case  as  my  dear  friend, 
I  thougnt  good  to  lay  before  you  mine 
opinion  in  writing  somewhat  more  at  large 
than  at  my  last  conference  I  did  speaik. 
And  I  do  it  of  goodwill,  for  you  need  no 
counsel  of  mine  I  know  right  well.  But 
one  that  standeth  by  shall  see  more  in  the 
game  than  one  that  is  much  more  skilful, 
whose  mind  is  too  earnestly  occupied.  I 
will  not  recite  the  argument,  or  put  the  case 
as  it  were,  for  it  needeth  not ;  but  go  to  the 
reasons,  such  as  they  be.  First  of  all,  you 
must  oonnder  with  whom  you  have  to  deal, 
and  what  we  be  towards  her ;  who  though 
she  do  descend  very  much  in  her  sex  as  a 
woman,  yet  we  may  not  forget  her  place,  and 
the  nature  of  it  as  our  sovereign.  Now  if 
a  man,  of  secret  cause  known  to  himself, 
might  in  oonunon  reason  challenge  it,  yet  if 
the  queen  mislike  thereof,  the  world  follow- 
eth  tne  sway  of  her  inclination ;  and  never 
fall  they  in  consideration  of  reason,  as  be- 
tween private  persons  they  do.  And  if  it 
*be  after  that  rate  for  the  most  part  in  causes 
that  may  be  justified,  then  much  more  will 
it  be  so  in  causes  not  to  be  avouched.  A 
thing  to  be  had  in  regard ;  for  it  is  not  good 
for  any  man  atraitly  to  wei^  a  general  dis- 
aUowaaoe  of  her  dotiea.    That  the  queen 


will  mislike  of  such  a  course  this  is  my  rea- 
she  will  imagine  that  you  go  about  to 


son 


imprison  her  fancy,  and  to  warp  her  grace 
within  your  disposition ;  and  that  will  breed 
despite  and  hatred  towards  you ;  and  so  you 
may  be  cast  forth  to  the  malice  of  every 
envious  person,  flatterer  and  enemy  of 
yours ;  out  of  which  you  shall  never  recover 
yourself  cleariy,  neither  your  friends,  so 
long  as  they  show  themselves  your  friends. 
But  if  you  would  make  a  proof  {par  ver 
vramOy*  as  Spanish  phrase  is)  to  see  how  the 
queen  and  he  will  yield  to  it,  and  it  prosper, 
go  through,  withal ;  if  not,  to  change  your 
course  suddenly  into  another  more  agreeable 
to  her  Majesty,*!  can  like  indifferently  of 
that.  But  then  you  must  observe  this,  that 
it  be  upon  a  by-occasion ;  for  else  it  were 
not  convenient  for  divers  reasons  that  you 
cannot  but  think  upon. 

*'^  But  the  best  and  soundest  way  in  mine 
opinion  is,  to  put  on  another  mind  ;  to  uae 
your  suits  towards  her  Majesty  in  words, 
behavior,  and  deeds ;  to  acknowledge  your 
duty,  declaring  the  reverence  which  in  heart 
you  bear,  and  never  seem  deeply  to  condemn 
her  frailties,  but  rather  joyfully  to  commeiid 
such  things  as  should  be  in  her,  as  thou^ 
they  were  in  her  indeed ;  hating  my  Lord 
of  Ctmt  in  the  queen's  understanding  for 
affection's  sake,  and  blaming  him  opei  ~ 
for  seeking  the  queen's  favour.  For  tb< 
in  the  beginning,  when  her  Majesty  sou^t 
you  (after  her  good  manner),  she  did  h«ar 
with  rugged  dealing  of  yours,  until  she  had 
what  she  fancied ;  yet  now,  after  satiety  and 
fulness,  it  will  rather  hurt  than  help  yon ; 
whereas,  behaving  yourself  as  I  said  before, 
your  place  shall  keep  you  in  worship,  your 
presence  in  favor,  your  followers  will  stand 
to  you,  at  the  least  you  shall  have  no  bold 
enemies,  and  you  shall  dwell  in  the  ways  to 
take  all  advantages  wisely,  and  honestlj  to 
serve  your  turn  at  times.  Marry,  thus  much 
I  would  advise  you  to  remember,  that  you 
use  no  words  of  disgrace  or  reproach  to- 
wards him  to  any ;  that  he,  being  the  lesa 
provoked,  may  sleep,  thinking  all  safe,  while 
you  do  awake  and  attend  your  advantacea. 
Otherwise  you  shall,  as  it  were,  warden  him 
and  keep  nun  in  order ;  and  he  will  make 
the  queen  think  that  he  beareth  all  for  her 
sake,  which  will  be  as  a  merit  in  her  cdftht ; 
and  the  pursuing  of  his  revenge  ahau  be 
just  in  all  men's  opinions,  by  what  meaas 
soever  he  and  his  fnends  shall  ever  be  aUe. 

•  "£&.    Gtuery  Par  vcrrano?  a  Portogueee  pco> 
verb,— to  see  dayiigfat  through  obacuritr." 
f«QlMfy,Oxfi)cdr 
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^^Yon  may  perohanoe  be  advised  and 
encouraged  to  the  other  way  bj  some  kind 
of  friends,  that  will  be  glad  to  see  whether 
the  queen  will  make  an  apple  or  a  crab  of 
you,  which,  as  they  find,  will  deal  accor- 
dingly with  you;  following,  if  fortune  be 
ffood  ;  if  not,  leaye  and  go  to  your  enemy : 
for  such  kind  of  friends  have  no  commodity 
by  hanging  in  suspense,  ^ut  set  you  a  fire 
to  do  off  or  on, — all  is  one  to  them  ;  rather 
liking  to  have  you  in  any  extremity  than  in 
any  good  mean.  But  beware  not  too  late 
of  such  friends,  and  of  such  as  make  them- 
selves glewe  between  them  and  you,  whether 
it  be  of  ignorance  of  practice.  Well,  not 
to  trouble  you  any  longer,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary for  you  to  impart  l^e  effect  of  this 
witii  your  best  and  most  accounted  frieilds, 
and  most  worthy  to  be  so ;  for  then  you 
shall  have  their  assistance  every  way ;  who, 
being  made  privy  of  your  council,  will  and 
ought  in  honor  to  be  partners  of  your  for- 
tune, which  God  grant  to  be  of  the  best. 
The  9th  of  October,  1572.  Your  assured 
poor  friend  to  command,     Edw.  Dyer.'' 

'^  Though  the  original  letter  does  not  ex- 
ist, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  the  transcript.  It  occurs  among  the 
copies  of  many  other  letters  and  documents 
of  the  period,  which  were  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Dell,  who  had  been  secretary 
to  Archbishop  Laud.  The  internal  evidence 
of  its  genuineness  is  strong;  and  becomes 
still  stronger  when  compared  with  Dyer's 
other  letters,  especially  with  his  letter  to 
Lord  Leicester  some  years  later,  giving  him 
advice  respecting  his  proceedings  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  danger  which  it  might  be 
supposed  would  attend  any  person  who  ven- 
tured to  commit  such  sentences  to  writing, 
if  they  really  had  the  meaning  which  they 
seem  to  b6ar,  is  some  reason  n>r  suspecting 
the  letter,  or  for  ^ving  a  very  different 
construction  to  the  passages ;  but  the  queen's 
attadiment  to  Hatton  was  so  notorious,  that 
it  accounts  for  Dyer's  recommending  Hat- 
ion  to  consult  his  ^  best  and  most  accounted 
firiends '  on  the  subject. 

*^  Though  there  is  no  date  to  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Hatton  to  the  queen,  and 
though  he  fell  under  her  displeasure  on  sub- 
sequent occasions,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  written  at  this  period ;  and  it 
shows  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  loss  of 
fsvor.  It  is  superscribed  with  a  cipher, 
instead  of  the  proper  address: 

"  Madam, — In  striving  to  withstand  your 
Solent  course  of  evil  opinion  towards  me, 


I  might  perhaps  the  more  offend  you,  be- 
cause the  truth  of  my  cause  ditagreeth  with 
the  rigor  of  your  judgment.  But  the  bit- 
terness of  my  heart  in  humble  complaints  I 
trust  you  will  hear,  for  your  goodness  and 
justice'  sake.  May  it  therefore  please  you, 
my  faults  are  said  to  be  these :  unthankful- 
ness,  povetousness  and  ambition.  To  the 
first,  I  speak  the  truth  before  God,  that 
I  most  entirely  loved  your  person  and  ser- 
vice*; to  the  which,  without  exception,  I 
have  *  everlastingly  vowed  my  whole  life, 
liberty  and  fortune.  Even  so  am  1  yours, 
as,  whatever  God  and  you  should  have  made 
me,  the  same  had  been  your  own ;  than 
which  I  could,  nor  any  can,  make  larger 
recompense.  This  I  supposed  to  have  been 
the  true  remuneration  of  greatest  good 
turns,  because  I  know  it  balanceth  in  weight 
the  greatest  good  wills.  Neither  hath  the 
ceremony  of  thanksgiving  any  way  wanted, 
as  the  world  will  right  fully  witness  with 
me ;  and  therefore  in  righteousness  I  most 
humbly  pray  you  condemn  me  not.  Spare 
your  poor  prostrate  servant  from  this  pro- 
nounced vengeance." 

[We  need  not  copy  the  rest  of  this  epis- 
tle ;  but  it  ends :] 

"  But  to  my  purpose :  if  ever  I  inordi- 
nately sought  either  honor,  or  riches,  place, 
calling,  or  dignity,  I  pray  to  God  that  hell 
might  swallow  me.  Believe  not,  I  humbly 
beseech  you,  for  your  wisdom  and  worthi- 
ness, the  tale  so  evil  told  of  your  most 
faithful ;  be  not  led  by  lewdness  of  others 
to  lose  your  own,  that  truly  loveth  yon. 
These  most  unkind  conceits  wonderfully 
wring  me :  reserve  me  more  graciously  to  b« 
bestowed  on  some  honorable  enterprise  for 
you  ;  and  so  shall  I  die  a  most  joyful  man 
and  eternally  bound  to  you.  But  would 
to  God  I  might  win  you  to  think  well  accord- 
ing with  my  true  meaning  ;  then  should  I 
acquiet  my  mind,  and  serve  you  with  joy 
and  further  hope  of  goodness.  I  ask  right 
of  her  will  do  no  wrong  ;  and  yet  this  hard 
hap  doth  follow  me  that  I  must  make  prayer 
for  the  blessing  that  every  man  hath  without 
demand  or  asking.  I  fear  your  too  great 
trouble  in  reading  this  blotted  letter.  I 
will  therefore  with  my  most  dutiful  submis- 
sion pray  for  your  long  and  happy  life.  I 
pray  God  bless  you  for  ever.  Your  de- 
spairing most  wretched  bondman, 

"Ch.  Hatton."    ; 

In  May,  1673,  Hatton  was  seriously  ill ; 
and  a  remarkable  autograph  in  the  State- 
Paper  Office,  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Talbot  to 
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his  father,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbnry,  among 
other  striking  court  news  says : 

**  My  lord  of  Oxford  is  latqly  grown  into 
creat  credit ;  for  the  queen's  majesty  de- 
Ughteth  more  in  hb  personage,  and  hb 
dancing  and  valiantness,  than  any  other. 
I  think  Sussex  doth  back  him  all  that  he 
can :  if  it  were  not  for  his  fickle  head,  he 
would  sure  pass  any  of  them  shortly.  My 
Lady  Burgfaley  unwbely  has  declared  her- 
self (as  it  were)  jealous,  which  is  come  to 
the  queen's  ear ;  whereat  she  hath  been  not 
a  little  offended  with  her :  but  now  she  is 
reconciled  again.  At  all  these  love  matters 
my  Lord  Treasurer  winketh,  and  will  not 
meddle  any  way.  Hatton  b  sick  still ;  it 
b  thought  he  will  very  hardly  recover  his 
dbease,  for  it  b  doubted  it  is  in  his  kid- 
neys :  the  queen  goeth  almost  every  day  to 
see  how  he  doth.  Now  is  there  devices, 
chiefly  by  Leicester  (as  I  suppose),  and  not 
without  Burghley's  Imowledge,  how  to  make 
Mr.  Edward  Dyer  as  great  as  ever  was  Hat- 
ton  ;  for  now,  in  this  time  of  Hatton's  sick- 
ness, the  time  b  convenient.  It  b  brought 
thus  to  pass :  Dyer  lately  was  sick  of  a 
eonsumption,  in  great  danger  ;  and  as  your 
lordship  knoweth,  he  hath  been  in  dbplea- 
sure  these  two  years :  it  was  made  the  queen 
believe  that  hb  sickness  came  because  of 
the  continuance  of  her  displeasure  towards 
him  ;  that  unless  she  would  forgive  him,  he 
was  like  not  to  recover  ;  and  hereupon  her 
Majesty  hath  forgiven  him,  and  sent  unto 
Urn  a  very  comfortable  message  :  now  he 
b  recovered  again ;  and  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  thb  device.  These  things  I  learn  of 
such  young  fellows  as  myself." 

With  the  consent  of  the  queen,  Hatton 
went  to  Spa  for  the  recovery  of  hb  health ; 
and  the  epbtles  to  royalty  became  more  rich 
and  unctuous.  '*  It  appears  that  she  had 
given  him  the  singular  appellation  of  *  Lids' 
or  '  Lyddes  ;'*  that  he  sometimes  subscrib- 
ed his  letters  with  a  cipher ;  and  that  those 
which  he  wrote  to  her  had  no  other  address 
than  another  cipher.  The  style  of  his  cor- 
respondence b  that  of  an  ardent  and  suc- 
cessful lover,  separated  by  dbtance  and  ill- 
ness from  a  mistress,  rather  than  that  of  a 
subject  to  his  sovereign.  On  the  5th  of 
June,  Hatton  wrote  the  following  reply  to 
some  letters  which  he  had  received  from  the 
^ueen,  though  only  two  days  had  elapsed 
since  he  quitted  her  presence  : 

•  **  Some  expretsiont  in  hb  letters  tend  to  show 
g^  the  name  wmt  •  Ud»,'  t.  e. « eyelids  ;*  and  if  to, 
natton'f  were  perhapi  peculiar." 


^'  If  I  could  express  my  feefiags  of  jonr 
gracious  letters,  I  should  utter  onto  joa 
matter  of   strange   efkti.     In  reading  of 
them,  with  my  tesrs  I  blot  them.    In  think- 
ing of  them,  I  feel  so  great  comfort,  that  I 
find  cause,  as  God  knoweth,  to  thank  ytm 
on  my  knees.     Death  had  been  much  move 
my  advantage  then  to  win  health  and  life 
by  so  loathsome  a  pilgrimage.     The  time  of 
two  days  hath  drawn  me  furth^  from  yon 
than  ten,  when  I  return,  can  lead  mo  to- 
wards you.      Madam,  I  find  the  greatest 
lack  that  ever  poor  wretdi  sustained.     No 
death — no,  not  hell — no  fear  of  death,  shall 
ever  win  of  me  my  consent  so  £sr  to  wrong 
myself  again  as  to  be  absent  from  yon  one 
day.    God  grant  my  return.     I  will  peifomi 
this  Vow.     I  lack  that  I  live  by.     The  more 
I  find  this  laek,  the  further  I  go  from  you. 
Shame  whippeth  me  forward.     Shame  take 
them  that  counselled  me  to  it.     The  Hfe 
as  you  well  remember)   b  too   long  that 
loathsomely  lasteth.     A  true  saying,  b»- 
dam.      fieUeve  him  that  hath   provcKi   it. 
The  great  wisdom  I  find  in  yonr  letters, 
with  your  country  counseb,  are  very  nota- 
ble ;  but  the  last  word  is  worth  the  Bible. 
Truth,  truth,  truth.     Ever  may  it  dwell  in 
you.    I  will  ever  deserve  it.    My  spirit  ani 
soul  (I  feel)  agreeth  with  my  body  and  life, 
that  to  serve  you  b  a  heaven ;  Irat  to  ladc 
ou  b  more  than  helPs  torment  nnto  them, 
y  heart  is  full  of  woe.    Pardon  (for  God'k 
sake)  my  tedious  writing.     It  doth  mnok 
diminish  (for  the  time)  my  great  griefs.     I 
will  wash  away  the  faults  of  these  letters 
with  the  drops  from  yonr  poor  Lydds,  and 
so  enclose  them.     Would  God  I  were  with 
you  but  for  one  hour!     My  wits  are  0Ter> 
wrought    with   thoughts.      I    find    myself 
amazed.      Bear  with  me,   mj  most   dear 
sweet  lady.      Passion  overoometh  me.     I 
can  write  no  more.     Love  me,  for  I  love 
you.     God,   I    beseedi  thee,  witness  the 
same  on  the  behalf  of  thy  poor  smrant. 
Shall  I  utter  thb  familiar  term  (farewell)? 
yea,  ten  thousand  thousand  farewells.     He 
speaketh  it  that  most  dearly  loveth  yon.    I 
hold  you  too  long.     Onoe  again  I  crave 
pardon,  and  so  bid  yonr  own  poor  Lidds 
farewell.      1573,  June.      Your  bondman^ 
everlastingly  tied, 

"  Ch.  Uattov.'^ 

***  Autograph  in  the  State  Paper  Ofice.  This 
letter  mast  here  been  written  on  the  5th  of  Jaa«, 
because  Hetton  sa]rt  it  was  the  secomi  dey  since  be 
quitttd  the  court ;  and  in  bis  letter  of  the  I7th  of 
that  month,  he  says  that  it  was  the  twdfik  day 
since  hs  htd  seen  the  queea." 


^ 
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From  Antwerp,  on  his  way  to  Spa,  Hat- 
ton  writes  again  to  his  royal  mistress,  and 
thus  rapidly  oontinnes  his  extraordinary 
oorrespondenee  with  her : 

^^  This  is  the  twelfth  day  smoe  I  saw  tne 
brightness  of  that  snn  that  giyeth  light  unto 
my  sense  and  soul.  I  wax  an  amazed  crea- 
ture. Give  me  leave,  madam,  to  remove 
myself  out  of  this  irksome  shadow,  so  far 
as  my  imagination  with  these  good  means 
may  lead  me  towards  yon,  and  let  me  thns 
salute  yon :  Live  for  ever,  most  excellent 
creature ;  and  love  some  man,  to  show 
yourself  thankful  for  God's  high  labor  in 
you.  I  am  too  far  off  to  hear  your  answer 
to  this  salutation:  I  know  it  would  be 
full  of  virtue  and  great  wisdom ;  but  1 
fear  for  some  part  thereof  I  would  have  but 
small  thanks.  Pardon  me;  I  will  leave 
these  matters,  because  I  think  you  mislike 
them.    •♦•••♦ 

^'  I  would  I  saw  vour  world  at  home,  how 
some  seek  that  I  have  done,  which  they 
shall  find  never.  Some  hope  well  and  haste 
them  on ;  but  waste  shall  be  their  hire : 
and  some  despair,  whom  1  allow  the  wisest, 
but  not  the  most  happy  of  these  men.  But, 
madam,  forget  not  your  Lidds  that  are  so 
often  bathed  with  tears  for  your  sake.  A 
more  wise  man  may  seek  you,  but  a  more 
faithful  and  worthy  can  never  have  you. 
Pardon  me,  my  most  dear  sweet  lady,  1  will 
no  more  write  of  these  matters.  I  wish 
you  like  welfare  your  presence  might  give 
me:  it  is,  I  assure  you,  the  best  farewell 
that  ever  was  given  you."* 

The  following  letter  to  the  queen  is  with- 
out a  date,  but  it  was  probably  sent  from 
Spa,  in  July  or  in  the  early  part  of  August. 
It  may,  however,  have  been  written  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  before  Hatton  left  Eng- 
land. Though  it  is  not  possible  to  explain 
all  the  extraordinary  passages,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  represents  himself  as  the 
queen's  sheep ;  that  the  *^  branch"  was  a 
jewel  she  had  sent  to  him  ;  and  that  the 
** boar"  with  which  he  contrasts  her  "  sheep" 
was  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  whose  crest  was  a 
boar. 

''  The  lack  I  feel  doth  make  me  know 
your  greatest  worth.  I  speak  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  1  find  my  body  and  mind  so 
fiur  divided,  as,  yourself  shall  judge,  that 
melancholy  (conceived  by  this  unwonted 
absenee)  hath  made  myself  forget  myself. 
Your  mutton  is  black ;  scarcely  will  you 


know  your  own,  so  much  hath  this  disease 
dashed  me.     I  pray  God,  you  may  believe 
my  faith.     It  is  the  testament  of  your  great- 
est excellencies.    It  might  glad  you  ( I  speak 
without  presumption),    that  you  live   so 
dearly  loved  with  all  sincerity  of  heart  and 
singleness  of  choice.     I  love  yourself.     I 
cannot  lack  you.     I  am  taught  to  prove  it 
by  the  wish  and  desire  I  find  to  be  with 
you.     Believe  it,  most  graeious  lady,  there 
is  no  illtid  mitiu$y  you  are  the  true  felicity 
that  in  this  world  I  know  or  find.      God 
bless  you  for  ever.      The  branch  of  the 
sweetest  bush  I  will  wear  and  bear  to  my 
life's  end.     God  doth  witness  1  feign  not. 
It  is  a  gracious  favor,  most  dear  and  wel- 
come unto  me.      Reserve  it  to  the  sheep, 
he  hath  no  tooth  to  bite ;  where  [as]  the 
boar's  tusk  may  both  rase  and  tear.     The 
branch  of  brass  with  your  most  notable  word 
and  sentence,  I  desire  exceedingly  to  have. 
But  your  judgement  most  pleasetn  me,  that 
you  cannot  esteem   the  untrue  esteemer. 
Pardon  me ;  most  humbly  on  my  knees  I 
beseech  you.     The  abundance  of  my  heart 
carrieth  me  I  know  not  to  what  purpose ; 
but  guess  you  (as  the  common  proverb  is), 
and  1  will  grant.     I  guess  by  my  servant 
you  should  not  be  well,  which  troubleth  me 
greatly.     I  humbly  pray  you  that  I  may 
know  it,  for  then  will  I  presently  come, 
whatever  befal  me.     Humbly  on  the  knees 
of  my  soul,  I  pray  God  bless  you  for  ever. 
Your  slave,  and  E^eR*  your  own. 

*'0n  the  lOth^of  August,  Hatton  wrote 
to  the  queen  under  the  signature  of  '  Lyd- 
des,'  in  reply  to  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  her  enclosed  in  one  to  Mr. 
Heneage : 

''  Madam,  as  your  most  rare  works  con- 
firm in  me  an  irremovable  faith,  so  is  my 
love  and  band  enlarged  to  an  infinite  ser^ 
viceable  thankfulness.  The  lining  of  Mr. 
Heneage'  letter  warmeth  the  heart's  blood 
with  joys  above  joys.  Full  sweet  will  such  a 
life  be,  that  by  so  noble  a  sweet  creature  is 
with  so  glad  and  kind  devotion  asked  at  the 
Almighty's  hands.  God  grant  it  you.  Not 
for  myself  I  ask  it ;  but  that  your  everlast- 
ing bond-man,  with  pure  love  and  careful 
diligent  faith,  may  everlastingly  serve  you. 
God  grant  him  grace  to  give  you  as  small 
trouble  as  you  give  him  most  inestimable 
great  cause  of  the  contrary.     I  trust  with 


*  "  Autograph  in  the  State-Paper  Office.    No  ad- 
dress or  superscription." 


*  ('  The  E  and  R  are  capitals,  and  are  so  written 
by  him  in  a  subsequent  letter,  evidently  in  allusioa 
to  the  queen's  initials,  Elizabeth  /tegina."— But  he 
also  writes  the  '  ever*  in  the  same  manner  to  Lord 
Burghley. 
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discretion  to  correct  all  irail  humor.  Give 
your  pardon  of  things  bypast,  and  I  will 
even  it  by  amendments  to  follow.  The 
contentment  of  mind  you  give  me  doth  most 
of  all  re-cure  me.  By  your  great  bounty 
and  most  liberal  charge  I  purchase  life  and 
health  withal.  By  your  oft  messengers, 
carriers  of  your  endless  cares  for  my  reco- 
very's sake,  I  enjoy  so  great  a  comfort  in 
life  as  never  God  hath  blessed  men  withal 
before.  For  all  these  I  can  yield  you 
nothing  but  the  beggar's  phrase,  though,  in- 
deed, the  best  thanks,  God  save  your  life 
for  ever,  and  bless  you  with  His  glorious 
thanks  for  your  divine  merits  towards  me, 
your  so  poor  and  discomforted  despairing 
servant.  My  dear  ladv,  I  amend:  some 
proof  thereof  hath  Julio*  sent  unto  you. 
I  find  cause  to  think  that  much  greater  ef- 
fects will  follow.  God  be  blessed  in  all  His 
works,  and  you  in  your  most  royal  gifts. 
Upon  the  knees  of  my  heart  I  most  humbly 
commend  my  most  faithful  love  and  service 
unto  you.  Adieu,  most  dear  sweet  lady. 
This  10th  of  August,  1573.  All  and  £veit 
yours,  your  most  happy  bondman, 

Lyddes." 

A  note  upon  this  mentions  parts  of  two 
letters  of  the  queen  ;  but  as  they  are  un- 
addressed,  we  need  not  quote  the  editor's 
favorable  deduction  from  them. 

Hatton  returned  to  England  about  Octo- 
ber, and  resumed  his  station  near  the  queen, 
and  rose  gradually  in  political  affairs  and 
importance.  But  we  leave  this  division  of 
the  volume,  to  follow  up  that  upon  which 
we  have  entered,  and  which  now  brings  us 
to  the  year  1580,  when  '  two  more  of  the 
vice-chamberlain's  extraordinary  letters  to 
the  queen  were  written  during  his  absence 
from  the  court  in  this  year ;  but  the  annex- 
ed is  not  quite  so  romantic  as  some  of  his 
former  ones.' 

We,  however,  copy  a  passage  or  two : 

"I  most  humbly,  and  with  all  dutifal 
reverence,  beseech  your  sacred  majesty  to 
pardon  my  presumption  in  writing  to  your 
n^hness.  Your  kingly  benefits,  together 
with  your  most  rare  regard  of  your  simple 
and  poor  slave,  hath  put  this  passion  into 
me  to  imagine  that  for  so  exceeding  and  in- 
finite parts  of  unspeakable  goodness  I  can 
use  no  other  means  of  thankfdaess  than  by 
bowing  the  knees  of  my  own  heart  with 
all  humility  to  look  upon  your  singular 
graces  with  love  and  faith  per-durable.  I 
should  sin,  most  gracious  sovereign,  against 

♦  "  Dr.  Julio,  the  Physician,  sent  with  him." 


a  holy  ghost  most  damnably,  if  towards 
your  highness  I  should  be  found  unthankful. 
Afford  me  the  favor,  therefore,  most  dear 
lady,  that  your  dear  and  most  fair  eyes 
may  read  and  register  these  my  duties, 
which  I  beseech  our  God  to  requite  you 
for.         •         •        *        •         • 

*'  I  should  not  dissemble,  my  deai  sove- 
reign, if  I  wrote  how  unpleasant  and  froward 
a  countenance  is  grown  in  me  through  my 
absence  from  your  most  amiable  and  royid 
presence,  but  I  dare  not  presume  to  trouble 
your  highness  with  my  not  estimable  griefs, 
but  in  my  country  I  dare  avow  this  fashion 
will  full  evil  become  me.  I  hope  your 
highness  will  pardon  my  unsatisfied  humor, 
that  knoweth  not  how  to  end  such  com- 
plaints as  are  in  my  thoughts  ever  new  to 
begin ;  but  duty  shall  do  me  leave  off  to 
cumber  your  heavenlike  eyes  with  my  vain 
babblings.  And,  as  most  nobly  your  big- 
ness preserveth  and  royally  conserveth  your 
own  poor  creature  and  vassal,  so  shall  he 
live  and  die  in  pure  and  unspotted  faith  to- 
wards you  for  ^veii." 

A  memorable  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Hene- 
age,  the  confidant  of  the  intimacy  between 
the  queen  and  Hatton,  may  be  remembered 
in  the  Antiquarian  Miscellany^  from  the 
strange  expressions  in  the  subjoined  pas- 
sages: 

'^  I  have  one  servant  yet  free  of  infection, 
which  I  trust  I  may  use  to  deliver  my  care 
and  duty,  to  my  singular  comfort  and  satis- 
faction. 1  have  presumed  to  send  him,  that 
I  may  daily  know  either  by  my  own  or 
yours  the  true  state  of  our  mistress,  whom 
through  choice  I  love  no  less  than  he  that 
by  the  greatness  of  a  kingly  birth  and  for- 
tune is  most  fit  to  have  her.  I  am  likewise 
bold  to  commend  my  most  humble  duty  by 
this  letter  and  ring,  which  hath  the  virtue 
to  expel  infectious  airs,  and  is,  as  is  telled 
to  me,  to  be  wearen  betwixt  the  sweet 
dugs, — the  chaste  nest  of  most  pure  conr 
stancy.  I  trust,  sir,  when  the  virtue  is 
known,  it  shall  not  be  refused  for  the 
value." 

At  a  later  period,  Hatton's  jealousy  of 
Oxford  seems  to  have  been  trtuisferred^to 
Raleigh ;  for  we  read  : 

''  The  annexed  mysterious  letter  from  Sir 
Thomas  Heneage  to  Hatton  may,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  marginal  notes, — ^the  one 
stating  that  by  '  water'  Sir  Walter  Ralei^ 
was  indicated^  and  the  other,  that  the  queen, 
sometimes  called  Hatton  her  '  bell-wether.' 
and  'pecora  campi,' — be  fully  explainea. 
It  appears  that  Hatton,  jealous  of  being  sa* 
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perseded  in  the  queen's  favor  by  Rikleigh, 
had  sent  her  a  letter  expressing  his  fears  on 
the  subject)  accompaniea  by  three  '  tokens ;' 
namely,  a  diminutive  bucket  (typical  of  his 
rival),  a  bodkin,  and  a  book.  These  were 
committed  to  Heneage  to  deliver  to  the 
queen,  who  found  her  going  into  the  park 
to  kill  a  doe .  Expecting  that  Raleigh  would 
soon  approach,  Heneage  immediately  pre- 
sented the  tokens  and  letter.  On  seeing 
the  bucket  she  perfectly  understood  its  im- 
port, and  exclaimed.  '  There  never  was 
such  another!'  Elizabeth  then  tried  to 
jdace  the  bodkin  in  her  hair ;  but  failing, 

Sve  it  back,  with  the  letter  unread,  to 
eneage.  After  walking  a  little. distance, 
the  queen  asked  for  the  letter,  which  she 
perused  'with  blushing  cheeks,'  and  said 
many  things,  as  if  doubtful  '  whether  she 
shotdd  be  angry  or  well-pleased ;'  but  she 
at  last  expressed  'her  settled  opinion  of 
the  fidelity  and  fastness  of  his  affection,  and 
her  determination  always  to  give  him  good 
cause  not  to  doubt  her  favor.'  Heneage 
was  then  commanded  to  inform  Hatton  that 
she  was  so  ill  pleased  with  his  letter,  that 
she  had  little  desire  to  look  at  his  tokens ; 
that  princes  should  be  like  gods,  and  suffer 
no  element  so  to  abound  as  to  breed  confu- 
sion ;  meaning,  that  Raleigh's  influence 
would  have  no  undue  effect;  that  ^pecora 
coiiipi'  was  so  dear  to  her  that  she  had 
bounded  her  banks  so  sure  as  no  water  or 
floods  could  overflow  them,'  t.  e.  that  she 
loved  him  too  firmly  for  Raleigh  to  super- 
sede him  in  her  regard :  and  to  prove  that 
he  need  not  fear  '  drowning,'  she  sent  him 
a  dove,  'the  bird  that  together  with  the 
rainbow,  brought  the  good  tidings  and  the 
covenant  that  there  should  be  no  more  de- 
struction by  water.'  She  moreover  bids 
him  remember  how  dear  her  'sheep'  was 
to  her,  and  sends  Mr.  Killigrew  specially 
to  carry  this  token  and  Heneage's  letter 
to  him,  with  directions  to  bring  her  word 
how  he  did: 

Sir  Tkomoi  Htneage  to  Sir  Ckristopher  Hatton, 
"  Sir,  your  knowledge  of  my  love  shall 
suffice,  I  trust,  to  satisfy  you  of  my  best 
endeavor  to  do  that  which  may  best  con- 
tent you.  I  received  your  letters,  with 
your  token  to  her  Majesty,  before  ten  of  the 
dock  this  morning,  which  I  carried  up  im- 
mediately to  her  highness,  then  ready  to 
ride  abroad  to  kill  a  doe  in  the  parrock  of 
the  great  park :  and  desiring  to  furnish  her 
Majesty  with  ihe  bucket,  because  I  thoudit 
(as  it  happened)  water  should  be  so  nigh 
ber  as  soon  as  she  came  out  of  her  drawing- 


chamber,  I  presented  her  withal  together 
with  the  letter  you  wrote,  which  she  took 
in  her  hand,  and  smiling,  said,  '  there  was 
never  such  another.'    And  seeking  to  put 
the  bodkin  in  her  head,  where  it  could  not 
well  abide,  she  gave  it  me  again,  and  the 
letter  withal;    which  when  she  came  into 
the  standing  in  the  parrock,  she  took  of  me 
and  read,  and  with  olushing  cheeks  uttered 
many  speeches  (which  1  refer  till  I  see  you), 
the  most  of  them  tending  to  the  discovery 
of  a  doubtful  mind,  whether  she  should  be 
angry  or  well  pleased ;    in  the  end  showing 
upon  conference  her  settled  opinion  of  the 
fidelity  and  fastness  of  your  affection,  and 
her  determination  ever  to  give  you  good 
cause  nothing  to  doubt  her  favor.     That 
which  I  was  willed  to  write  unto  you  is 
this :   that  she  liked  your  preamble  so  iU, 
as  she  had  little  list  to  look  on  the  bucket 
or  the  book ;  and  that  if  princes  were  like 
gods  (as  they  should  be),  they  would  suffer 
no  element  so  to  abound  as  to  breed  con- 
fusion.    And  that  pecora  campi  was  so 
dear  unto  her  that  she  had  bounded  her 
banks  so  sure  as  no  water  nor  floods  could 
be  able  ever  to  overthrow  them.     And,  for 
better  assurance  unto  you  that  you  should 
fear  no  drowning,  she  hath  sent  you  a  bird, 
that  (together  with  the  rainbow)  brought 
the  good  tidings  and  the   covenant  that 
there  should  be  no  more  destruction  by 
water.     And  further,  she  willed  me  to  send 
you  word,  with  her  commendations,  that 
you  should  remember  she  was  a  shepherd, 
and    then    you    might    think    how    dear 
her  sheep  was  unto  her.     This  was  all  that 
I  was  willed  to  write,  which  she  commanded 
me  with  her  token  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Killi- 
grew, whom  she  meant  to  send  to  bring  her 
word  how  you  did.     Since  you  went,  her 
Majesty  hath  had  very  sharp  disposition, 
as  it  appeared  to  Sir  Thomas  Leighton  ana 
my   Lady    Tailboys.     Yesterday  all    the 
afternoon  Stanhope  was  drawn  in  to  be 
with  her  in  private,  and  the  ladies  shut  out 
of  the  privy-chamber.     To  conclude :  water 
hath  been  more  welcome  than  were  fit  for 
so  cold  a  season.     But  so  her  Majesty  find 
no  hurt  by  it,  I  care  the  less ;  for  I  trust  it 
i^all  make  neither  me  nor  my  friend  wet- 
shod  :   with  which  hope   I  commend  me 
wholly  to  your  taking  pity  of  Jacques'  long 
and  late  journey.     From  the  Court,  hastily, 
this  25th  of  October,  1582.     Your  own  so 
bound  ever, 

"  Thomas  Hkneaor." 

With  Leicester,  Hatton  appears  to  have 
f  maintained  firiendly  relations  throughout^ 
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ft&d  neyer  tainted  by  jealousy  In  1544, 
a  coolness  having  arisen,  Hatton  retires 
from  oonrt,  and  writes  a  letter,  which, 
though  full  of  the  phraseology  of  humility, 
and  admitting  ''his  'too  high  presump- 
tions' towards  her  Majesty,  yet  he  prays  of 
her  to  remember  the  'causes,'  which  were, 
he  says,  as  '  unfit  for  him  as  unworthy  of 
her.'  "  Next  year  arrives,  and  with  it  the 
last  quotation  we  shall  offer  on  this  extra- 
ordinary matter  : 

«*  Sir  Thorruu  Heneage  to  Sir  Christopfter  Hatton, 

^'  Your  bracelets  be  embraced  according 
to  their  worth,  and  the  good-will  of  the 
sender,  which  is  held  of  such  great  price  as 
your  true  friend  tells  you,  1  think  in  my 
heart  you  have  great  cause  to  take  most 
comfort  in ;  far  seldom  in  my  life  have  I 
seen  more  hearty  and  noble  affection  ex- 
pressed by  her  Majesty  towards  you  than 
rite  showed  upon  this  occasion,  which  will 
tA  more  leisure  than  is  now  left  me  par- 
ticularly to  let  you  know.  The  sum  is,  she 
Ainks  yon  faithfullest  and  of  most  worth, 
and  thereafter  will  regard  you;  so  she 
sailh,  so  I  hope,  and  so  there  is  just  cause. 
She  told  me,  she  thought  your  absence  as 
long  as  yourself  did,  and  marvelled  that 
yott  came  not.  I  let  her  Majesty  know, 
mderstanding  it  by  Vamey,  that  you  had 
no  place  here  to  rest  yourself,  -  wkich  after 
atandiag  and  waiting  you  much  needed ; 
where  upon  she  grew  very  much  displeased. 


and  wo^d  not  believe  that  any  should  be 
placed  in  your  lodging ;  but  sending  Mr. 
Darcy  to  understand  the  matter,  found 
that  Sir  Wa.  R.  lay  there ;  wherewith  she 
grew  more  angry  with  my  L.  Chamberlaiii 
than  I  wished  she  had  been,  and  used 
bitterness  of  speedi  against  R.,  telHng  me 
before  that  she  had  rather  see  him  hanged 
than  equal  him  with  you,  or  that  the  world 
should  think  she  did  so.  Messengers  bear 
no  blame  ;  and  though  you  give  me  no 
thanks,  I  must  tell  you,  that  her  highnese 
saith  you  are  a  knave  for  sending  her  such 
a  thing  and  of  that  price,  which  you  know 
she  wm  not  send  hwk.  again ;  tluit  is,  the 
knot  she  ivost  loves,  and  she  thinks  cannot 
be  undone ;  but  I  keep  the  best  to  the 
last.  This  enclosed,  which  it  pleased  her 
to  read  to  me,  and  I  must  be  a  record  of, 
which  if  I  might  see  surely  performed,  I 
should  have  one  of  my  greatest  desires  upon 
earth ;  I  speak  it  fSaitkfully.  The  queen  is 
glad  with  me  that  the  priest  is  taken ;  I 
pray  God  you  may  make  him  open  all 
truUi  that  may  advance  her  surety,  and  to 
your  honor,  whieh  I  wish  in  all  kind  aa 
long  and  happy  as  any  man's  living  ;  and 
so  commend  me  all  unto  you  till  I  see  you, 
which  I  hope  and  think  best  to  be  as  h^ 
bigness  cometh  home  to-monow  at  night. 
From  Croydon,  the  2d  of  April,  1&5. 
Your  own  ever  sure  so 

'*  Tho.  H£KBAQB.»» 


from  Praitft  Magsiine. 
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The  systematic  attacks  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
not  merely  on  the  politics,  but  also  on  the 
reputation,  character,  and  personal  bearing 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  are  without  a  parallel 
in  modem  parliamentary  history.  There 
was  a  strong  dramatic  interest  attaching  to 
them,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the 
more  courteous  and  forbearing  practice  of 
eontemporarv  Party  warfare.  The  popular 
maxim  of  ''Measures,  not  Men,"  has  so 
imbued  the  minds  of  the  leading  i^eakers 
with  a  vague  liberality  of  sentiment,  that 
they  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  sparing 
of  personalities,  and  disposed,  when  they 
do  indulge  in  them,  to  wrap  them  up  in 


kindly  drcumlocution.  Statesmen  do  not 
meet  each  other  face  to  face  as  personal 
antagonists,  but  rather  fight  by  demonstra- 
tions made  under  cover  of  the  principlee  of 
their  party.  If  we  except  some  few  soenea 
towards  the  elose  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Ca- 
ning, and  the  contest  between  Mr.  Seero- 
tary  Stanley  and  Mr.  O'Connell  (in  neither 
of  which  cases  were  extremes  of  personalis 
indulged  in),  nearly  half  a  oentuiy  baa 
elapsed  sinoe  there  wa9  a  ease  of  iueh  a 
sustained  determination  on  the  part  of  one 
public  man  to  destroy  anoUier,  on  avowedly 
personal  grounds. 
Rightly  to  estimate  the  value  and  lader- 
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stand  the  sadden  acceptation  of  the  series 
of  sarcasms,  aimed,  with  so  deadly  a  force 
and  effect,  at  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  most  re- 
call to  mind  the  position  of  tne  Conserva- 
tive premier  at  that  time.  His  unparallel- 
ed and  unexpected  success  as  a  minister, 
and  the  power,  almost  dictator-like,  which 
he  wielded  over  an  obedient  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  general  paralysis  of  party  pro- 
duced by  his  own  skilful  manoeuvring — these, 
and  other  circumstances  of  a  more  personal 
nature,  had  stimulated  the  egotism  which 
was  always  a  feature  in  his  character,  until 
it  almost  absorbed  his  better  judgment. 
He  had  now,  for  nearly  four  years,  held 
absolute  sway  over  the  country,  and,  by 
whatever  means,  had  made  his  will  not 
merely  the  law  of  parliament,  but  also  that 
of  public  opinion.  During  all  his  former 
life  he  had  worn  that  mask  of  subserviency 
to  even  uncongenial  opinions,  which,  in  a 
representative  legislature,  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  what  is  called  leading  party, 
aud,  therefore,  of  obtaining  power.  Hated 
during  three-fourths  of  his  career  by  the 
growing  majority  of  his  countrymen,  his 
talents  sneered  at,  his  character  aspersed. 
he  had  now  raised  himself  to  that  proud 
position  in  which  he  was  all  but  regarded 
as  the  Trustee  of  the  Nation, — ^was  even 
almost  the  Man  of  the  People.  Here  was 
enough  to  unsettle  the  most  philosophical 
mind ;  but  over  a  spirit  whose  ardor  had 
been  greatest,  perhaps,  when  most  repress- 
ed, and  whose  ambition,  not  confined  to 
mere  political  conquest,  extended  to  the 
achievement  of  great  social  triumphs,  its 
influence  might  well  be  all  but  intoxi- 
cating. There  was  yet  a  more  immediate 
and  exciting  stimulant  to  self-esteem.  But 
a  short  period  had  elapsed  after  Sir  Robert 
PeePs  accession  to  power,  when  one  of  the 
chief  territorial  lords,  who  was  the  recog- 
nised leader  of  the  agricultural  body,  hiui 
fulminated  an  arrogant  warning  to  the 
minister,  that  they  who  had  brought  him 
into  power  could,  if  he  were  not  their  poli- 
tical tool,  turn  him  out  again.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  with  the  hereditary  pride  of  a  manu- 
facturing aristocrat,  might  feel  resentment 
at  this  threat  from  an  antagonist  of  what, 
though  of  so  recent  origin,  he  yet  might 
consider  his  *' order."  What  wonder,  then, 
if  the  minister,  who  was  now  almost  wor- 
shipped by  the  middle  classes,  finding  that 
by  we  breath  of  his  mouth  he  had  scatter- 
ed to  the  winds  the  power  that  had  fortified 
this  boast,  should  at  times  be  carried  away 
hy  a  proud  exultation,  till,  in  an  exagge- 


nited  egotism,  he  sometimes  forgot  what 
was  due  to  an  assembly  in  which  all  are, 
nominally,  at  least,  on  an  equality  ?  He 
certainly  presumed,  from  time  to  time, 
though  perhaps,  unconsciously,  on  his  posi- 
tion, gave  himself  autocratic  airs,  and 
talked  too  much  in  the  ^'  I  and  my  King" 
style.  The  excessive  labor  and  anxiety  he 
underwent,  acting  on  impaired  physical 
powers,  produced  an  irritability  of  tempera- 
ment which  he  could  not  control,  and,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  it  burst  forth  in  a 
manner  so  violent  as  to  require  from  the 
House  all  their  forbearanee  and  respect. 
He  also  acquired,  from  his  singular  success, 
a  habit  of  arrogating  to  himself  an  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment,  and  a  degree  of  moral 
purity,  which  were  scarcely  compatible  with 
hb  actual  position ;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  thus  forced,  almost  reloctantlv, 
to  remember,  that  the  l^^iislative  triumphs 
upon  which  all  his  implied  boasts  were 
based  had  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  a 
flagrant,  and,  except  in  his  own  career,  an 
unparalleled  inconsistency.  Further,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  although,  by 
plaviiu;  off  parties  against  each  other,  he 
had  the  House  of  Commons  at  his  feet^ 
still,  as  a  statesman,  he  was  isolated.  With 
the  exception  of  his  own  immediate  clique, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  owed  their  political 
elevation  to  his  favor,  he  had,  perhaps,  no 
honest  friends  in  the  House  but  the  Radi- 
cals. The  Tories  hated  him  for  past  and 
prospective  treachery ;  the  Whigs,  though 
forced  to  affect  lip-honor,  were  jealous  that 
he  should  have  stepped  in  to  defraud  them 
of  their  well-earned  leadership  of  the  middle 
classes.  Thus  to  a  bold  assailant,  it  was 
clear  that  he  might  have  an  audience  not 
indisposed  to  sympathise  with  him  in  any 
well-aimed  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  so 
soon  as  the  slightest  symptoms  should  ap- 
pear of  a  decay  in  his  popularity  and  power, 
or  so  soon  as  some  great  movement,  either 
in  or  out  of  parliament,  should  force  the 
minister  to  abandon  his  manoeuvring  and 
come  boldly  out  into  the  open  field.  All 
these  consiaerations  were,  no  doubt,  noted, 
from  time  to  time,  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  to  be 
acted  upon  in  furtherance  of  his  own  de- 
signs ;  but  a  stronger  ^ur  may  be  found  in 
the  scarcely  restrained  contempt  shown  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  towards  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  his  supporters,  and  more  espe- 
cially, to  that  very  able,  but  sensitive 
personage,  the  member  for  Shrewsbury. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  Sir  Robert  had 
he  aoted  towards  them  with  that  caution, 
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and  in  tliat  spirit  of  cajolery  which  had 
often,  at  other  periods  of  his  career,  secured 
him  devoted  followers.  If  a  few  of  the 
blandishments  nnnecessarilj  spread  before 
Mr.  Roebuck  had  been  spared  for  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, the  minister  would  have  escaped  many 
a  bitter  pang,  nor  would  his  reputation 
with  posterity  be  so  likely,  as  it  now  is,  to 
be  damaged ;  when  the  future  historian 
refers  to  the  living  commentator  for  his  apt 
and  ludicrous  portrait  of  the  weak  side  of 
one,  who,  from  his  having  been  the  promi- 
nent agent  in  some  of  the  greatest  changes 
which  the  British  constitution  has  permitted 
to  the  spirit  of  revolution,  might  otherwise 
have  taken,  almost  without  question,  his 
place  among  the  great  men  of  past  times. 

Mr.  Disraeli  began  his  assault  with  much 
caution.  He  did  not  allow  his  vindictive 
purpose  to  be  seen  in  the  first  instance.  Sa- 
tiated, perhaps,  with  his  leadership  of  the 
Young  England  party,  he  thought  he  saw  a 
favorable  opportunity,  in  the  growing  an- 
tagonism between  the  ministry  and  the  agri- 
culturists, for  attaching  himself  to  a  much 
more  numerous  and  influential  body,  who 
might,  in  some  future  organization  of  par- 
ties, attain  to  power.  It  is  due  to  him, 
also,  to  say,  that  of  late  years  the  opinions 
he  advocated  assimilated  him  more  with 
those  who  afterwards  were  called  the  Pro- 
tectionists, than  with  any  other  party.  In 
proportion  as  the  suspicions,  and  ultimate- 
ly the  hatred,  of  that  party  became  con- 
centrated on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  was  able 
to  make  his  passions  jump  with  his  princi- 

Sles,  and  gratify  his  revenge  while  consoli- 
^  ating  his  influence.  But  the  first  speech 
in  which  he  began  to  show  his  sarcastic 
power,  and  to  sneer  at  the  then  Dictator  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  contained  nothing 
of  the  bitterness  which  so  distinguished  his 
later  attacks.  There  was  at  that  time  no 
open  rupture  between  him  and  the  premier, 
although  it  was  then  generally  rumored 
that  a  cause  had  arisen  in  secret,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  employ  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. He  began  with  caution  and  a  sem- 
blance of  public  spirit ;  at  first  including 
Sir  James  Graham  in  his  general  strictures, 
and  only  quizzing  Sir  Robert  Peel  inciden- 
tally. His  speedi  was  on  Uie  subject  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  exhibited  a  singular  susten- 
tation  and  neatness.  Though  evidently  in- 
tended by  its  author  as  a  great  effort,  there 
was  no  extravagance  or  hyperbolical  allu- 
sion; there  was  none  of  that  grandilo- 
quence, or  that  straining  after  far-fetched 


and  high-flown  images,  which  had  charaoter- 
ized  Mr.  Disraeli's  eariy  eflbrts.     But  there 
were  sudden,  sly  turns  of  ironical  humor, 
and  the  ridicule  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  so 
adroitly  managed,  as  to  be  made  to  spring 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  rather  than 
to  be  developed  in  the  actual  words  of  the 
speaker.     His  manner,  too,  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.     It  spoke  more  than  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  and  implied  a  studied  offen- 
siveness  and  contempt.     StiU,  the  points  in 
themselves  were  trivial,  although  received 
with  laughter  by  the  malcontents  of  the 
House,  who  had  long  been  growing  in  num- 
ber.    The  chief  interest  of  the  speedi  lay 
in  its  being,  or  seeming  to  be,  a  sort  of 
warning  declaration  of  war — a  prelude  to 
the  more  finished  compositions  that  were  to 
follow.       Occasionally,   too,   it  exhibited 
traces  of  that  passion  for  weak  antithesiB 
and  mere  word-play  which  had  disfigured 
even  the  best  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  previous 
efforts.      One   little  episode,  in  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  a  short  time  after- 
wards, is  worth  mentioning,  partly  because 
the  joke  is  not  a  bad  one,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  shows  Mr.  Disraeli  will  not  leave 
old  scores  of  enmity  unpaid.     He  had  never 
forgiven  Mr.  Hume  for  his  counter-canvass- 
ing at  the  Wycombe  election,  and  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  showing  him  up  in  a  par- 
liamentary anecdote,     mien  Mr.  Canning, 
in  his  ministerial  capacity,  was  being  an- 
noyed by  some  of  Mr.  Hume's  obstinate 
and  blundering  charges  against  public  men, 
he  declared  that  the  then  member  for  Mon- 
trose was  continually  making  allegations 
which  he  never  succeeded  in  proving ;  where- 
upon our  stolid  and  honest  Mend  Mr.  Hume 
retorted  indignantly,  that  the  right  honor- 
able  gentleman  himself  was  the  greatest 
"  Allegator"  in  the  House  of  Commons.     It 
is  needless  to  say  this  anecdote  raised  a 
great  laugh  against  Mr.  Hume;  but  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  many  times  raked  up  such  mat- 
ters to  annoy  his  quondam  friends. 

The  total  change  that  had  taken  plaoe  in 
the  organization  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  mind 
since  his  first  appearance  in  parliament, 
was  not  more  shown  in  the  superior  tone 
and  polish  of  his  parliamentary  species, 
than  m  the  abstinence  and  self-denial  whidi 
induced  him  to  address  the  House  at  inter* 
vals  so  few  and  far  between.  Comparing 
the  effect  produced  with  the  unfrequency  cS 
the  efforts,  we  are  the  more  struck  with  his 
refinement  of  intellectual  power.  One  or 
two,  or  at  the  utmost,  three  great  speeches 
in  a  session  sufficed  to  set  a-trembling  the 
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finely  poised  rock  of  the  premier's  parlia- 1 
mentary  asoendenoy.  It  is  no  argument 
against  the  merit  of  the  speaker  that  all  his 
apparent  impromptus  must  have  been  care- 
fully conned  and  prepared.  Such  laborious 
application  will  alone  enable  a  man  to  carry 
off  the  great  prizes  in  parliamentary  war- 
fare ;  and  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
hear,  as  far  as  their  convulsions  of  merri- 
ment would  allow  them,  the  sudden  and 
startling  points  of  humor  and  sarcasm  to- 
wards which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  accustomed 
to  work  up  the  level  argument  or  the  irrele- 
vant declamation  of  his  speeches,  will  ad- 
mit that  not  even  Mr.  Shell  himself  could 
have  introduced  these  gems  into  their  set- 
ting with  a  more  perfect  command  of  the 
orator's  handicraft.  Half  their  force  arose 
from  their  coming  on  the  audience  by  sur- 
prise. So  well  was  their  approach  concealed, 
that  whilst  the  apprehensive  victim  was 
writhing  in  suspense,  he  was  robbed  of  the 
sympathy  which  his  torture  might  have  ex- 
cited, by  the  audience  being  carefully  kept 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  moment  when  the  lash 
was  to  be  laid  on.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  the  actual  sterling  capital  of  ideas  by 
which  the  effect  was  produced  was  compa- 
ratively small.  No  military  commander 
ever  knew  better  how  to  concentrate  a  small 
force  upon  a  weak  point,  so  as  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  great  power.  Mr.  Disraeli 
seems  to  have  ruthlessly  anatomized  the 
character  of  his  antagonist,  to  have  counted 
his  vulnerable  points,  and  to  have  set  apart 
a  sort  of  field  day  for  the  attack  upon  each. 
Invective  or  raillery,  denunciation  or  sar-* 
oasm,  were  by  turns  employed  to  expose  the 
moral  delinquency  or  the  personal  weakness 
of  the  object  of  the  attack ;  and  the  fault 
was  laid  bare,  or  the  failing  held  up  to  ri- 
dicule, with  a  precision  and  grasp  of  mind 
that  was  only  exceeded  by  the  singular  po- 
lish of  the  language  employed,  and  the  apt 
choice  of  the  exact  moment  when  the  expo- 
sure woidd  most  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
satirist.  We  shall  fail  to  oonvey  to  the 
reader  unaccustomed  to  study  in  detail  the 
characters  of  public  men,  or  to  appreciate 
the  tact  with  which  the  train  was  fired  at 
the  felicitous  crisis,  a  dear  idea  of  the  effsct 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  attacks  by  a  mere  record 
of  the  points,  aided  as  they  were  by  his 
dramatic  delivery.  One  very  remarkable 
speech  of  his,  towards  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, 1844,  was  at  the  time  when,  an  ad- 
verse vote  having  been  passed  by  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  the  Sugar  Duties,  the  minis- 
try had  murmured  iiueats  of  resignation. 


The  efforts  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  rouse  the 
House  from  that  state  of  degradation  of 
which,  not  long  before,  on  the  Factory 
Question,  they  had  given  such  startling 
proofs,  were  among  the  happiest  efforts  of 
declamatory  power.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  many  points  of  the  speech  ; 
but  the  animus  at  once  of  the  speaker  and 
his  party  was  shown  in  the  phrase,  received 
with  rapturous  cheers,  in  which  he  charac- 
terized Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  position  as 
minister,  as  one  who  menaced  his  friends 
while  he  cringed  to  his  opponents.  Nor 
was  he  less  happy  when,  with  one  stroke  of  the 
pencil,  he  described  the  solemn  inconsisten- 
cy with  which  a  Conservative  government 
had  adopted  Whig  policy  by  denouncing 
the  Peel  administration  and  its  moral  pre- 
tences as  an  "  organized  hypocrisy."  The» 
value  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  points  has  always 
consisted  in  their  universal  applicability. 
They  were  not  merely  traps  for  the  cheers 
of  a  party,  but  embodied  propositions  so 
obvious,  in  language  so  terse  yet  pregnant, 
that  whatever  mi^t  be  the  political  opi- 
nions or  predilections  of  individuals,  they 
were  compelled  to  subscribe  to  their  truth, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  admired  their 
power. 

Jjong  before  the  speech  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  already 
acquired  a  kind  of  ascendency  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  not  so  much  respect, 
as  a  mixture  of  fear  and  admiration,  and  a 
relish  for  his  humor,  enjoyed  for  a  long 
time  with  something  like  compunction.  He 
had  not,  of  course,  the  highest  of  political 
characters.  His  early  extravagancies  and 
inconsistencies  were  not  wholly  forgotten  ; 
nor  was  the  palpable  vindictiveness  of  his 
motives  sufficiently  veiled  by  his  sounding 
pretexts  of  political  principle.  Therefore, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  delirious  excite- 
ment into  which  he  at  times  threw  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  retained  a  re- 
membrance of  the  inadequacy  of  his  provo- 
cation and  the  incongruity  of  his  profes- 
sions. But  at  last,  assisted  by  circum- 
stances, and  especially  by  the  inoreasinff 
divergence  of  iJie  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
from  the  line  of  ms  former  principles,  the 
envenomed  art  of  Mr.  Disraeli  triumphed 
over  tiieae  last  faint  promptings  of  moral 
reluctance.  With  the  increasing  attention 
and  susceptibility  of  the  House,  ^ew  the 
confidence  and  the  ambition  of  this  deter- 
mined assailant.  He  changed  his  former 
weapons  for  others  more  difficult  to  handle ; 
from  single-etick  to  broad-eword  his  ad- 
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vanoe  was  not  more  rapid  than  from  broad- 
sword to  rapior  and  the  poisoned  dagger. 
In  his  earlier  attacks  he  had  still  observed 
an  ostentatious  pretence  of  public  princi- 
ples ;  as  he  gi'ew  in  temerity  and  success 
he  flung  aside  this  last  mask  of  his  revenge, 
and  resorted  to  undisguised  personality.  A 
more  safe  mode  of  attack  than  to  render  the 
premier  abhorred  for  alleged  political  tur- 
pitude,  was   to   make  him  ridiculous   on 
account  of  exas^gerated  personal   talents. 
Not  content  with  confronting  Sir  Robert 
Peel  as  a  statesman,  Mr.  Disraeli  sought  to 
undermine  him  as  an  orator.     Here  again 
wo  cannot  hope  to  make  the  reader  fully 
feel  the  then  force  and  applicability  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  points.     Between  the  end  of  1844 
and  the  spring  of  1846  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  had  at  first  but  ill-affected  a  lofty  con- 
tempt of  his  antagonist,  began  to  show  by 
the  notice  he  took  of  his  attacks,  that  ho  at 
last  reco(piised  them  as  great  parliamentary 
facts.     To    the    magnanimous    resolution 
with  which  Sir  Robert  strove  to  resist  such 
admissions,  let  us  bear  the  testimony  of 
our  admiration ;  but  had  he  been  made  of 
adamant  itself,  he  could  not  have  ignored 
so  persevering  and  powerful   an  enemy. 
We  are  not  upholding  Mr.  Disraeli  against 
the  moral  censure  which  may  be  assumed 
against  him.     Sir  Robert  Peel  was,  doubt- 
less,    at     that    time     working     out,    at 
immense   sacrifices  of  political    character 
and  personal  ease,  what  he  conceived  to  be 
a  great  mission,  imposed  on  him  for  the 
good  of  his  country.     A  more  ma^ani- 
mous  enemy  than  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have 
acknowledged  and  respected  the  difficulties  of 
his  position ;  but  wounded  vanity  knows  no 
conscience,   and  Mr.    Disraeli   spared  no 
means,   however  repulsive,    to    effect  his 
great  object — that  of  irretrievably  damag- 
ing the  man  who  had  slighted  his  elaims. 
He  had  gained  one  point  when  he  provoked 
Sir  Robert  Peel  into  a  portentous  refusal 
to  *'  bandy  personalities''  with  him.     Un- 
fortunately for  Sir  Robert,  those  personali- 
ties were  always  linked  with  some  well- 
aimed   accusation,   or  with    s<nne    hapny 
criticism  ;    and  the  very  approval  of  the 
House,  yAao  but  a  short  time  before  would 
have  resented  any  attempt  to  insult  their 
leading  orator,  amounted  to  a  practical 
denial  that  they  were  personalities  only. 
Mr.  Disraeli  m6t  'Sir  RobeH  Peel's  dig- 
daimer  only  with  increased  ingenuity  of 
attack.      He  quiszed    him   «mnerdfiilly. 
There  wae  mot  a  filing  that  he  <Hd  not 
iM>ld  tip  to  ridionle.    When  Sir  Robert  i 


Peel  introduced  the  Bill  for  the  increased 
grant  to  Maynooth,  he  rested  his  argu- 
ments less  upon  any  broad  scheme  of  policy 
which  might  have  compromised  him  directly 
with  powerful  parties,  than  upon  the  fact 
that  the  principle  had   been   sanctioned, 
though  obscurely,  by  parliamentary  author- 
ity.    This  gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  make  a  hit  at  the  premier,  which  was  at 
once  humorous  and  true.     He  said,  that 
with  him  great  measures  were  always  rested 
on  small  precedents ;  that  he  always  traced 
the  steam-engine  back  to  the  tea-kettle ; 
that,  in  fact,  all  his  precedents  were  tea- 
kettle  precedents.     It  was  in   the   same 
speech  that  he  laid  it  down  as  a  political 
axiom,  that  ^^  party  was  necessary  to  pub- 
lic liberty  in  a  representative  government ; 
that  a  popular  assembly  without  parti< 
in  fact,  five  hundred  isolated  individualf 
could  not  stand  for  five  years  against  a 
minister  with  an    organised    government 
without  becoming  a  servile  senate."     This 
speech  was  more   profusely  studded  with 
brilliant  passages  of  sarcasm  and  rhetoric 
than  any  ne  had  yet  delivered.     Protesting 
against   the   domination  of  the  Duke   of 
Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  Lqwer  Assembly, 
he  said, — ^^  Another  place  (using  the  camt 
phrase  of  parliament)  '^  Another  place  may 
be   drilled   into   a  guard-room,  and    the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  degraded  into  a 
vestry," — thusinfcrentially  casting  a  slur  on 
the  ascendency  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  then,  soon  after,  he  work- 
ed his  allusion  up  to  a  climax  by  saying, 
that  in  place  of  all  that  they  had  been  acouB- 
tomed  to  honor  in  the  shape  of  stateemea, 
whether  of  the  past  or  of  the  present  age,  they 
had  only  got  '^  a  great  parliamentary  mid- 
dleman."    And  what  was  a  middleman  ? 
alluding  to  the  great  curse  of  Irish  agriool- 
ture.     ^^  He  was  a  man  who  bambooiled 
ojie  party  and  plundered  the  other,  till 
having  obtained  a  position  to  which  he  was 
not 'entitled,  he  cried  out, '  Let  us  have  no 
party  !     Let  us  have  fixity  of  tenure !'  " 
This  was  one  of  his  most  successful  hits. 
But,  with  merciless  pertinaoity,  he  again 
assailed  the  irritated  premier,  startled  out 
of  his  self-*complaoen(nr.     Sir  Robert  Peel's 
influence  as  an  orator  had  not  been  attained 
so  much  by  the  intrinsic  value  er'bea«fy  of 
his  speeches,  as  bjthe  oonsnmmate  art  with 
wiiich  he  had  organized  and  pressed  into 
his  service  oonttngente  unwiUinglj  eupj^ed 
from  the  most  oppoaite  eoaroes.     His  par- 
liamentary oharaoter  reated  moro  npon^iua 
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course  of  action  than  upon  his  real  elo- 
quence.     Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  failed  to 
remember  this  great  flaw ;  and  ho  went  on 
to  characterize  the  speeches,  through  long 
years,  of  his  antagonist,  faithfully  reported 
in  Hansard,  as  "  Dreary  pages  of  intermi- 
nable  talk;    full   of  predictions  falsified, 
pledges  broken,  calculations  that  had  gone 
wrong,  and  budgets  that  had  blown  up. 
And  all  tliis  not  relieved  by  a  single  origi- 
nal thought,  a  angle  generous  impulse,  or 
a  single  happy  expression."     This  was  a 
hard  measure  of  criticism,  but  its  noyelty, 
if  not  its  truth,  met  with  immediate  accep- 
tation from  the  House  of  Commons,  thus, 
for  almost  the  first  time,  led  to  despise 
their  long  worshipped   oracle.     His  sum- 
ming-up  of    the  political   tactics  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  one-sided  as  it  was,  could  not 
but  be  admired  for  its  concentrated  vigor. 
He  described  it  as  '^  a  system  so  matter  of 
fact,  yet  so  fallacious ;  taking  in  everybody, 
though  everybody  knew  he  was  deceived ; 
a  system  so  mechanical,  yet  so  Machiavc- 
lian,  that  he  could  hardly  say  what  it  was, 
except  a  sort  of  humdrum  hocus-pocus,  in 
which  the  *  Order  of  the  Day'  was  moved 
to  take  in  a  nation."    Those  who  can  re- 
member the  mysterious  concealment  which 
preceded  the  announcement  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  great  measures  as  a  minister,  and  the 
astonishment  and  confusion  which  followed 
their  disclosure,  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  refined  satire  of  this  point,  the  interest 
of  which  was  necessarily  evanescent.     The 
peroration  of  the  same  speech  was  a  power- 
ful stimulant  to  those  who  conceived  them- 
selves injured  by  the   desertion  of  their 
long-trusted  leader.     Mr.   Disraeli  called 
upon  them  to  prove  to  Sir   Robert  Peel 
that  '^  cunning  is  not  caution,  or  habitual 
perfidy  high  policy  of  state  ;"  and  he  wound 
up  by  exhorting  them  '^  to  dethrone  a  dy- 
najrt;y  of  deception,  by  putting  an  end  to 
this  intolerable  yoke  of  official  despotinn 
and  parliamentary  imposture."    It  was  in 
the  same  year  that  Mr.  Disraeli  made  his 
happy  illustration  of  the  political  inconsis- 
tency of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  which  he  said 
that  ^^  the  ririit  honorable  gentleman  had 
caught  the  Whigs  bathinff,  and  had  ron 
away  with  their  clothes ;'   an  illustration 
which,  more  humorous  thaji  refined,  was  im- 
mediately tangible  by  the  popular  i^pre- 
hemnon.     He  also  threw  off  an  anncmBg 
allusion  to  that  irritability  which  we  have 
already  said  had  become  a  failing  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  wlMn  he  observed  that  he  had 
ffpokeaof  aOBie  oftlMseattadDi^'iiimoaieBla 


too  testy  for  so  great  a  man  to  indulge  in." 
But  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  was  his  sneer 
at  one  part  of  the  oratory  of  the  right  hono- 
rable baronet  in  which  he  seemed  to  take 
great  pride,  when  he  advised  him  to  '^  stick 
to  quotation  ;  because  he  never  quoted  any 
passage  that  had  not  previously  received 
the  meed  of  parliamentary  approbation." 
These  '^points"  fall  almost  dead  when  re- 
peated on  paper.  To  see  their  sting  it  is 
necessary  to  throw  yourself  again  into  the 
scene,  to  recall  the  relative  position  of  the 
parties,  and  to  conceive  the  utter  astonish- 
ment with  which  both  the  person  attacked 
and  the  spectators  witnessed,  not  merely 
the  boldness  of  the  assault  on  one  hitherto 
deemed  unassailable  except  by  parliament- 
ary equals,  but  also  the  novelty  and  the 
perfection  of  the  means  employed. 

The  session  of  1846  brought  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's parliamentary  triumphs  to  their  cli- 
max. He  not  only  displayed  still  greater 
debating  powers,  but  he  also  took  a  much 
higher  position  than  ever  he  had  done  be- 
fore. Political  events  favored  him,  by  ren- 
dering it  easy  for  him  to  continue,  in  all 
their  virulence,  his  attacks  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  while  he  need  not  make  so  unblush- 
ing a  display  of  his  motives.  His  bitter 
personalities  could  now  be  passed  off  as  in- 
dignant outbursts  of  outraged  public  spirit ; 
nay,  by  a  very  large  section  of  the  House, 
and  a  respectable  portion  of  the  public,  they 
were  regarded  as  so  many  evidences  of  an 
active  patriotism.  The  minister  had  now 
made  venture  of  his  last  remnant  of  consis- 
tency :  he  had  staked  his  all  on  a  despe- 
rate hasard.  Hitherto,  however  he  might 
have  been  suspected  of  meditating  a  violent 
change  of  policy,  he  had  kept,  externally, 
at  least,  some  terms  with  the  great  majority 
of  his  followers.  Lons  since  identified  in 
opinion  and  feeling  with  the  opposition,  he 
had  still  been  regarded  as  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  bad  continued  to 
pour  forth  his  bitter  sarcasms  against  the 
man  who  was  still  ostensibly  his  leader,  even 
his  happiest  efforts — ^those  most  ably  masked 
— hMsomething  of  the  aspect  of  treadieiy. 
While  admired  for  their  talent,  they  were 
frequently  condemned  for  their  supposed 
malignity,  even  by  members  of  the  Coneer- 
vative  party.  But  now  the  case  was  alto- 
gether difierent.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  now 
openly  denounced  by  the  agricultural  body 
as  a  traitor.  Even  the  Com-law  Repealen 
and  Radicals,  althou^  they  praised  and 
profited  by  the  boldaeeeof  UateqiiversaiioBy 
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still  did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Conservative  party  were  just. 
In  this  state  of  the  facts,  and  also  of  the 
feelings  of  the  House,  Mr.  Disraeli  found 
opportunity,  not  only  for  a  greater  license 
of  speech  than  he  had  hitherto  indulged  in, 
but  also  for  more  sympathy  in  his  hearers, 
who  before  had  condemned  while  they  ad- 
mired. In  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli during  this  year  we  do  not  find  the 
same  deliberate  attempts  to  hold  Sir  Robert 
Peel  up  personally  to  ridicule,  but  we  find 
much  more  bold  language  used  in  condemna- 
tion of  his  conduct  as  a  statesman.  The 
nature  of  the  attack  was  now  dififercnt ;  it 
rested  on  broader  grounds.  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  before  soughtto  hold  up  Sir  Robert 
Peel  personally  to  contempt,  he  now  sought 
to  excite  against  him  national  indignation. 
On  the  very  first  day  of  the  session  he  com- 
menced his  assault.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
delivered  a  very  long  speech  ;  disfigured  by 
some  of  his  most  prominent  faults,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  marked  by  much  of  that  lofti- 
ness of  tone  which  had  given  dignity  and 
almost  high  eloquence  to  his  later  speeches ; 
inwhichhehad  explained  the  circumstances 
attending  his  resignation  and  reappoint- 
ment during  the  recess.  He  also  explained, 
at  much  length,  his  reasons  for  proposing 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  aflfecting  to  under- 
value the  importance  of  his  change  of  policy, 
and  merging  all  considerations  of  political 
turpitude  in  the  necessity  there  was  for  set- 
tling the  question.  Mr.  Disraeli  delivered 
on  this  occasion  one  of  his  most  brilliant  and 
powerful  speeches.  Had  all  the  advocates 
of  protection  discharged  their  parliamentary 
duty  with  the  same  vigor,  pertinacity,  and 
talent,  as  were  shown  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  not  have  found  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Corn-bill  so  easy  a  matter  as  he 
did.  One  hit  in  his  speecm  was  singularly 
clever  and  applicable  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Disraeli  said,  that  he  knew  of  but  one  paral- 
lel case  to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his 
sadden  desertion  of  his  party.  It  was  an 
event  which  occurred  during  the  last  war  in 
the  Levant.  When  that  great  struggle  was 
taking  place — ^when  the  very  existence  of 
the  Turkish  empire  was  at  stake,  the  sultan 
of  that  day,  a  man  of  sreat  energy  and  fer- 
tile resources,  determined  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  maintain  his  empire,  fitted  out  a 
great  armament.  It  consisted  of  many  of 
the  finest  ships  of  war  that  had  ever  been 
built.  The  crews  were  picked,  the  offioers 
were  chosen  and  seleotea  with  the  greatest 
eare,  and  they  were  rewarded  before  they 


fought.  Such  an  armament  had  never  left 
the  Dardanelles  since  the  days  of  Soliman 
the  Great.  The  sultan  embraced  the  admi- 
ral, all  the  muftis  prayed  for  the  success 
of  the  expedition,  just  as  the  muftis  in  Eng- 
land prayed  for  success  at  the  last  general 
election.  Away  went  the  armament  to  bat- 
tle. But  what  was  the  consternation  of  the 
sultan,  when  his  lord  high-admiral  steered 
at  once  into  the  enemy's  port !  The  lord 
high-admiral  was  like  the  right  honorable 
baronet  in  that  instance,  much  misrepre- 
sented. He,  too,  was  called  a  traitor.  But 
he  vindicated  hb  conduct.  He  said,  '^  Tme 
it  is  I  did  place  myself  at  the  head  of 'this 
valiant  armada— true  that  my  sovereign  em- 
braced me,  and  that  all  the  muftis  in  the 
kingdom  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition. But  I  had  an  objection  to  war.  I 
saw  no  use  in  prolonging  the  struggle ;  and 
the  only  [reason  for  my  aocepting  tJ^  leader- 
ship was  that  I  might  termmate  the  eontest 
by  betraying  my  master."  It  will  readily 
be  supposed  that  a  parallel  so  apt  as  this, 
and  brought  forward  at  so  happy  a  moment, 
was  greedily  accepted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  received  with  roars  of  laugh- 
ter, and  it  completely  counteraeted  for  the 
time  the  effect  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pompons 
declarations  of  his  exalted  motives  in  sacri- 
ficing his  former  principles.  The  same 
speech  was  full  of  cutting  sarcasm  and  pow- 
erful invective.  Every  sentence  teemed 
with  thought,  ^and  the  whole  oration  was 
delivered  with  a  sustained  enwgy  of  which 
only  the  most  accomplished  orators  are 
capable.  Among  the  many  passages  in 
which  he  attacked  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  one 
in  which  he  indignantly  denied  his  claims 
to  be  considered  a  great  statesman.  He 
defined  a  great  statesman  to  be  one  ^o 
connects  himself  with  some  great  idea,  not  a 
man  who  never  originates  an  idea,  but  iriio 
watches  the  atmosphere,  and,  when  he  finds 
the  wind  in  a  certain  quarter,  trims  his 
course  that  way.  Such  a  man  was  as  mudi 
a  great  statesman  as  ^  man  who  gets  up  be- 
hind a  carriage  is  a  great  whip.  But  the 
whole  speech  was  full  of  points  highly  per- 
tinent to  the  occasion.  Nor  was  it  wanting 
in  the  old  spirit  of  ridicole ;  for  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli had  one  more  fling  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
peculiarities  as  a  speaker.  For,  alluding  to 
the  time  when  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Con* 
servative  opposition,  and  when  he  had  no 
more  ardent  follower  and  panerjrrist  thin 
Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  he  speaks  of  him 
with  oblivious  contempt,  as  having  preaent- 
ed  the  spectade  of  a  gieat  orator  before  a 
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green  table,  thumping  a  red  box.     In  the 
following  month,  in  a  speech  of  almost  equal 
power,  Mr.  Disraeli  returned  to  the  charge. 
In  this  speech  he  also  embodied  a  striking  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  theory  of  governing  by 
party,  a  system  which,  he  contended,  was  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  constitution,  and  was  en- 
dangered by  the  manoeuvring  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.     Towards  the  close  of  this  month  of 
February,  Mr.  Disraeli  showed  that  he  could 
be  equally  a  match  for  other  antagpnists  than 
those  whom  he  might  choose  for  himself. 
Mr.  Roebuck,  who  had  long  rendered  him- 
self the  most   offensive  personage   in   the 
House  of  Commons,  by  his  indiscriminate 
system  of  attack,  received  from  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  House, 
a  complete  setting  down.     This  atrabilious 
gentleman  delivered,  without  provocation, 
a  directly  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Disraeli, 
of  whose  superior  powers  of  sarcastic  per- 
sonality he  was,  no  doubt,  jealous.     Mr. 
Roebuck's  attacks  of  this  kind  are  never 
either  very  powerful  or  very  conclusive ;  but 
on  this  occasion  he  excelled  himself  in  inco- 
herent spitefulncss  and  ill-directed  asper- 
sion.    The  animus  which  guided  him  was  so 
apparent,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  might  almost 
have  safely  left  the  speech    unanswered. 
But  the  opportunity  was  tempting  to  him 
also ;    for  Mr.  Roe  Duck's  attack  had  been 
in  the  last  degree  irritating  and  offensive. 
He  said,  speaking  with  his  usual  cool  im- 
perturbability, 

«*  I  know  how  true  it  is  that  a  tree  must  produce 
its  fruit;  that  a  crab- tree   will  bring  forth  crab- 
apples,  and  that  a  man  of  meagre  or  acid  mind 
who  writes  a  pamphlet  or  makes  a  speech  must 
make  a  meagre  or  acid  pamphlet,  or  a  poor  or  soar 
speech.    Let  things,  then,  take  their  course ;  but 
for  the  member  for  Bath,  for  him,  extraordinary 
purist  as  he  is,  to  come  forward  and  complain !  as 
if  be  had  never  conducted  himself  against  the  rules 
of  the  House — as  if  he  had  never  been  in  the  habit 
of  imputing  improper  motives  to  gentlemen  !   I  am 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House  when  I  state  that 
the  honorable  gentlemen  by  no  means  represents 
himself  faithfully  or  consistently;  and  I  think 
that  he,  though  now  assuming  the  functions  of 
general  instructor,  as  formerly  of  general  accuser, 
mat  he  would  do  well  to  profit  by  bis  own  pre- 
cepts, and  eschew  his  melodramatic  maUgnity,  and 
Sadlers*  Wells  sort  of  sarcasm.    It  is  very  easy  to 
put  on  this  sort  of  air,  wagging  the  fingers,  'bating 
the  breath,  and  looking  daggers,  thoivh  he  use 
none.    This  is  all « extremely  fine,'  and  if  it  came 
from  one  who  is  justified  in  using  such  language, 
and  having  recourse  to  such  gestures,  I  might  say 
it  was  simply  ridiculous.    Coming,  however,  from 
the  quarter  whence  it  does*  it  is  more  than  ridicu- 
lous— it  is  o&nsive.** 
Vol.  X.  No.  IH.  27 


Mr.  Roebuck  returned  to  the  charge  a 
few  days  after,  in  a  speech  still  more  acri- 
monious and  pointless  than  the  former  one, 
in  which  his  passion  not  only  ran  away  with 
his  judgment  and  his  invention,  but  also 
obscured  his  memory ;  for  he  could  not 
recollect  half  the  bitter  things  he  had  pre- 
pared against  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  those  he 
attempted  to  deliver  he  spoilt  in  the  utter- 
ance. Mr.  Disraeli  replied  to  him  in  a 
tone  of  still  greater  contempt  than  on  the 
former  occasion,  telling  him,  incidentally, 
that  there  was  no  greater  enemy  to  demo- 
cracy than  your  modern  Liberal,  and  observ- 
ing, with  regard  to  his  whole  speech,  that 
never  had  senator  been  struck  with  such  a 
rhetorical  paralysis.  Mr.  Roebuck  had  one 
more  fling  at  Mr.  Disraeli  before  the  session 
closed.  Alluding  to  the  pertinacity  of  that 
gentleman's  attack  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he 
described  him  as  a  Paganini,  who  could 
only  play  on  one  string. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Corn-bill  was  the  most  powerful 
and  sustained  of  all  that  he  had  yet  deli- 
vered.   There  were  fewer  of  those  ludicrous, 
satirical  touches,  which  had  so  often  con- 
vulsed the  House  before ;  but  the  whole 
speech  exhibited  an  energy  and  sustenta- 
tion  not   to   be   surpassed   by  any  living 
speaker.     A  vein  of  satire  ran  through  the 
principal  parts  of  the  speech, — not  such 
satire  as  had  enlivened  his  earlier  efforts  of 
the  same  kind ;  but,  taking  a  higher  range, 
as  an  attack  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  political 
character,  this  speech  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  dangerous  and  damaging  that  the  right 
honorable   baronet  had  ever  encountered 
during  his  long  career.     It  tore  the  mask 
from   his  plausibilities,   and   showed  him 
bereft  of  political  consistency,  of  political 
honor,  and  even  of  personal  talent  oom- 
mensurate   with   his    lofty   claims.     In   a 
strain  of  bitter  irony,  Mr.  Disraeli  proceed- 
ed to  acquit  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  meditated 
deception  in  his  adoption   of   free-trade 
principles,  ''  seeing  that  he  had  all  along, 
for   thirty  or  forty  years,  traded   on   the 
ideas  of  others ;  that  his  life  had  been  one 
great   appropriation   clause  ;  and   that  he 
had  ever  been  the  burglar  of  other  men's 
intellects."   He  also  denounced  him  as  the 
'^  political  pedlar,  wha,  adopting  the  prin- 
ciples of  free-trade,  had  bought  his  party  in 
the  cheapest  market,  and  sold  them  in  the 
dearest."    The  peroration  to  the  speech 
was  the  most  powerful  effort  of  the  sort  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  yet  made.     It  produced  an 
effect  upon  the  House,  to  which  modem 
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oratory  is  but  seldom  equal.  Had  a  hur- 
ricane passed  over  them  the  excitement 
could  not  have  been  greater.  The  applause 
lasted  several  minutes  after  the  speaker 
resumed  his  seat.  This  was  a  great  aavance 
for  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  certainly  had  made 
the  House  feel  with  him  on  this  occasion. 
They  no  longer  looked  upon  him  as  a  man 
who  was  prostituting  great  talents  to  the 
gratification  of  private  malice,  but  rather  as 
an  interpreter  of  their  own  feelings,  and  as 
the  avenger  of  the  public  wrongs  of  a  great 
portion  of  their  number.  As  the  final 
catastrophe  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  adminis- 
tration drew  near,  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli grew  more  and  more  bold,  his  license 
of  attack  was  less  and  less  restrained.  It 
is  difficult,  now  that  the  excitement  has 
subsided,  to  understand  how  the  House  of 
Commons  could  have  allowed  such  undis- 
ffoised  and  acrimonious  personalities  to  be 
indulged  in,  as  those  which,  at  times,  dis- 
graced the  speeches  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  while  they  disfigured  those  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  The  whole  scene  between  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  accusers,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  charge  that  he  had  hunted  Mr. 
Canning  to  death,  was  an  offence  against 
parliamentary  decency ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  chargeable  with  having  wilfully  prosti- 
tuted his  great  talents,  not  merely  to  the 
f  ratification  of  his  own  personal  revenge, 
ut  also  to  the  more  base  object  of  gratify- 
ing the  revenge  of  others.  While  paying 
6ur  full  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  extra- 
ordinary talent  of  the  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Dbraeli  on  the  15th  of  Juno,  1846,  we 
must  protest  utterly  against  such  charges  as 
were  there  made  against  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
being  made  the  precedent  for  future  attacks 

S  those  who  may  not  so  well  know  as 
r.  Disraeli  how  to  hide  the  more  gross 
Sassions  which  dictated  them  under  the 
ower  of  rhetoric.  The  charge  made 
against  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  having  garbled 
the  report  of  a  speech  which  he  corrected 
for  Hansardj  in  order  to  remove  a  stain 
fiom  his  political  character,  recoiled  at  once 
upon  its  promoters.  But  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
share  (and  it  was  the  principal  one)  in  the 
attack,  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  it  ex- 
hibited oratorical  powers  of  the  highest 
order,  that  even  those  who  were  most  pre- 
pared to  admire  him,  had  not  expected  so 
bold  a  grappling  with  so  difficult  a  subject 
as  that  wmoh  formed  the  theme  of  his 
speech.  The  skill  with  idiioh  a  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  Canning  was  made  to 
oover  a  vimlent  animosity  towards   Sir 


Robert  Peel,  was  without  parallel  in  con- 
temporary oratory,  save,  perhaps,  in  some 
of  the  earlier  speeches  of  Broueham.  Nor 
was  Mr.  Disraeli  less  successful  in  invest- 
ing this  personal  contest  with  something  of 
a  lofty  dramatic  interest,  in  the  excitement 
of  which  the  paltriness  and  unworthiness  of 
the  actual  charge  was  lost  sight  of.  Still, 
such  is  the  respect  entertained  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  personal  honor 
and  integrity  of  Sir  Robert  reel,  that  not 
even  the  extraordinary  talent  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli could  make  his  ungracious  course  pala- 
table to  the  House — nay,  the  virulence, 
the  almost  savage  eagerness  he  showed  in 
his  attack,  went  very  far  to  lessen  that 
growing  favor  which  his  public  spirit  and 
fearlessness  had  excited,  and  to  throw  him 
back  to  the  position  he  formerly  held,  as 
the  mere  assailant,  on  purely  personal 
grounds,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  There  was 
one  passage  in  his  peroration,  however, 
which,  besides  a  fine  allusion  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning's ffenius,  fell  with  emphatic  force  upon 
his  audience.  Pointing  to  the  impending 
fate  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a  minister,  he 
said,  that  that  statement  must  feel  that  it 
was  a  Nemesis  which  would  dictate  the 
vote  and  regulate  the  decision  they  were 
about  to  give,  and  that  it  was  a  vote  that 
would  stamp  with  its  seal  the  catastrophe 
of  a  sinister  career.  This  was  the  last 
attack  he  made  on  his  now  fallen  enemy. 
It  is  to  Mr.  Disraeli^s  honor  that,  either 
from  a  noble  abstinence  or  a  well-calcnlatod 
tact,  ho  ceased  to  assail  him  from  the 
moment  that  he  was  driven  from  office. 
He  spoke  several  times  after  the  accession 
of  the  Whigs  to  Power,  but  he  never  utter- 
ed another  offensive  word  towards  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  acoomplishment  of 
one  great  task,  and,  having  saooeeded 
triumphantly,  he  forbore  to  weaken  the 
effect. 

When  the  reader  compares  the  extracts 
we  have  made,  or  even  Uie  whole  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  speeches,  with  our  estimate  of 
his  parliamentary  suoeess,  his  natural  im- 
pression will  be  that  the  honorable  gentle- 
man's powers  have  been  very  much  over> 
rated.  It  wOl  be  supposed  to  be  impossible 
that  with  so  few  assaults,  and  those  par- 
taking more  of  the  character  of  exquisite 
skill  than  of  great  power,  he  should  have 
be^i  able  so  seriously  to  damitfe  the  parlim- 
mentarj  reputation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
while  so  effectually  advaneinff  his  own ; 
but  the  singular  pomtedness  and  force  given 
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bj  the  accomplished  manner  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli to  even  the  most  subtle  touches  of  his 
sarcastic  faculty,  go  far,  when  seen  or  made 
known,  to  explain  awaj  this  apparent  con- 
tradiction. The  whole  bearing  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  his  distinctive  features  as  a 
speaker,  are  so  peculiar  as  to  render  the 
task  of  description  very  difficult,  at  least  in 
order  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
any  dear  and  tangible  idea  of  the  man.  If 
he  has  already  seen  some  of  the  admirable 
sketches  made  of  Mr.  Disraeli  by  H.  B.,  it 
will  much  facilitate  his  oomprehension. 

There  is  decided  character  about  the 
whole  external  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  yet  it  is 
most  difficult  to  determine  in  what  it  espe- 
cially consists.  The  first  impression  con- 
veyed to  four  mind,  as,  with  clothes  leaped, 
apparently  with  too  much  care  for  effect, 
and  those  Ions  flakes  of  curling  black  hair 
that  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
ringlets  of  a  woman,  he  walkff  hastily,  with 
a  self-absorbing  air,  and  a  quick,  short, 
shuffling  gait,  towards  his  seat, — ^is  that  of 
an  effeminate,  nay,  almost  an  emasculate  af- 
fectation. There  seems  to  be  a  dandyism,  not 
merely  of  the  body  but  of  the  mind  also.  We 
usually  associate  the  idea  of  pride  with  an 
erect  crest,  a  lofty  gase,  a  hauteur  of  bear- 
ing. Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Disraeli^s  bearing 
produces  the  same  impression  from  a  totally 
opposite  cause.  He  has  an  habitual  stoop, 
and  there  is  that  in  his  bearing  and  carriage 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  humility.  He 
has  also  an  air  of  self-absorption,  which 
does  not  appear  natural ;  rather  it  seems  to 
arise  from  an  affected  indifference  to  the 
gase  or  the  observation  of  others.  It  is  not 
the  less  nride,  though  not  of  the  most  noble 
order.  You  can  see  glimpses  of  an  evidence 
that  self-esteem  is  no  stranger  to  his  mind. 
In  spite  of  the  assumed  stolidity,  you  may 
detect  the  self-constraint  and  the  furtive 
regards  of  a  very  vain  man,  irho  is  trying 
to  appear  as  if  he  were  not  vain  at  all.  Al- 
thouffii  his  eyes  are  downcast,  they  have  not 
the  downcast  look  of  modesty,  but  rather 
of  a  sort  of  superciliousness,  which  is  the 
most  striking  expression  on  the  face.  He 
seems  to  look  down  because  he  oonsiderB  it 
too  much  trouble  to  look  up. 

But  a  further  study  leads  you  to  think 
that  your  first  impressions  have  been  erro- 
neous. Ton  see  that  the  intellectual  pre- 
ponderates in  Mr.  Disraeli's  organisation, 
and,  by  degrees,  you  begin  to  believe  that 
he  is  as  muok  absorbed  as  he  seems  to  be. 
Like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  appears  to  isolate 
luwiell*«-4o  ksveao  asio  rtat  sa  in  the  Hotsa, 


except  those  forced  on  him  by  the  imme- 
diate  necessities   of    party.      With   Lord 
George  Bentinck,  indeed,  or  Lord  John 
Manners,  he  occasionally  exchanges  a  few 
words,  but  that  is  almost  the  whole  extent 
of  his  familiarity.     This  isolation  and  self- 
absorption  are  equally  conspicuous  while  he 
is  quiescent  and  while  he  is  in  actirity. 
Observe  him  anywhere  about  the  House,  in 
the  lobbies,  or  in  the  committee-rooms ;  you 
never  see  him  in  confidential  communication 
with  any  one.      All  inlets  of  information 
and  impressions  seem  as  if  they  were  vio- 
lently closed  up  by  an  effort  of  the  will. 
Yet  we  know  from  Mr.  Disraeli's  speeches 
and  writings,  that  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
slightest    and  most    impalpable    chanffes 
going  on  around  him — that,  in  fftct,  his 
intellect  must  be  ever  on  the  watch,  al- 
though, to  an  observer,  it  seems  to  be  in  a 
state  of   self-imposed  torpor.      See  him 
where  you  will,  he  glides  past  you  noiseless- 
ly, without  being  apparently  consdous  of 
the  existence  of  externals,  and  more  like 
the  shadow  than  the  substance  of  a  mMi. 
Involuntarily,  he  comports  himself  like  one 
possessed  by  a  monomania,  and  who  has  no 
natural  relations  with  the  realities  of  life. 
When  he  is  speaking,  he  equally  shrouds 
himself  in  his  own  intelleotual  atmosphere. 
You  would  think  he  paid  no  regard  to  the 
thought  of  whom  he  was  addressing,  but 
only  to  the  ideas  he  was  enunciating  in 
words.     Still  with  downcast  eyes,  still  with 
what  may  almost  be  called  a  torpor  of  the 
physical  powers,  he  seems  more  an  intel- 
lectual abstraction  than  a  liring,  breathing 
man  of  passions  and  sympathies.     If  some 
one  of  his  friends  interrupts  him  to  offer  a 
friendly  suggestion,  or  to  correct  a  misstate- 
ment of  facts,  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
not  notice  him  at  all,  or,  if  he  does,  that  it 
will  be  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  or  with 
somethmg  like  a  snarl,  as,  when  a  man  is 
grinding  a  hand-organ,  if  his  hand  suddenly 
be  stopped,  the  pipes  utter  a  slight,  discord- 
ant moan.     This  singular  self-absorption 
betrays  itself  even  when  he  is  in  a  sitting 
posture.    You  never  see  him  gazing  around 
nim,  or  lolling  back  in  his  seat,  or  seeking 
to  take  his  ease  as  other  men  do  in  the  in- 
tervals of  political  excitement.      He  sits 
with  his  heiMl  rigid,  his  body  contracted,  his 
arms  dosely  pinned  to  his  side,  as  though 
he  was  an  automaton.    He  looks  like  one  of 
those  stone  fisures  of  ancient  Egypt  that 
embody  the  idea  of  motionless  quieseenee 
for  ever.    The  mental  seems  in  him  to  sub- 
jugate, if  not  to  flsipefpede,  Hie  moral. .  The 
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exercise  of  the  thinldDg  faculty  appears 
alone  gufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his 
nature.  He  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own, 
and  feeds  that  appetite  for  association 
which  is  natural  to  man,  with  the  fruit  of 
his  own  thoughts.  He  seeks  dominion 
rather  by  the  force  of  his  talent  than  by  the 
interchange  of  political  or  personal  sympa- 
thies. 

We  have  said  that  the  intellectual  pre- 
dominates in  his  organization ;  yet  his  coun- 
tenance, while  really  it  is  highly  intellectual, 
belies  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  physiogno- 
mists.    It  is  scarcely  an  index  to  the  mind. 
The  soul  does  not  look  out  from  the  eyes. 
The  real  character  of  the  mind  is  not  stamped 
on  the  countenance,  but  the  natural  temper 
seems  violently  restrained  or  constrained. 
Sometimes  the  traits  are  those  of  one  self- 
condemned  to  a  perpetual  abstinence  from 
passions  or  even  from  the  indulgence  of  that 
natural  candor  of  the  human  character  to 
which  the  physical  organization  is  the  obedi- 
ent slave,  and  which  stamps  the  impress  of  his 
passions,  or  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  pro- 
pensities, upon  the  features.     Mr.  Disraeli 
embodies  in  these  respects  the  popular  ideas 
of  the  Jesuit — of  one  who  dares  not  be  natural 
even  to  himself.      Shylock  entering  on  the 
great  judgment-scene,  when  triumphing  in 
the  consdousness  of  suppressed  power,  pre- 
sents us  with  some  prototype  (not  wishing 
to  be  personal),  as  far  as  external  action  is 
oonoemed,  in  his  haviag  the  same  stooping, 
crouching  gait,  with  the  same  furtive  glances 
of  downcast  eyes,  the  same  flashes  ever  and 
anon,  denoting  some  concealed,  fixed  pur- 
pose.    Both  the  features  and  the  expression 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  are  most  puzzling.     There 
is  a  something  in  the  aspect  and  whole  bear- 
ing which  speaks  of  intellectual  power,  yet 
the  face  is  often  abandoned  to  an  expression, 
or    rather    a    no-expression,   that  almost 
amounts  to  fatuity.  The  countenance  seems 
to  '^  hang,"  as  it  were :  the  forehead  hangs 
(though  the  eye-brows  arc  raised);  the  eyes 
hang,  the  mouth  hangs,  the  chin  hangs. 
The  head  hangs  downwards  on  the  chest,  the 
shoulders  hang,  and  the  whole  body  stoops. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  a  sustaining  spirit 
— of  that  intellectual  or  moral  dignity  which 
distinguishes  man  from  the  animals.     The 
gait,  looked  at  physically  only,  is  a  merely 
plodding  movement;    yet  there  is  in  it 
nothing  loose  or  commonplace ;  but  a  vigor 
and  predsion  of  step  gives  it  character,  and 
makes  it  harmonize  in  singularity  tHth  the 
rest  of  the  external  attributes.     It  was  pro- 
bably origiiially  an  afiectation  that  h|w  grows 


into  an  unconquerable  habit.  Upon  the 
whole,  after  the  most  attentive  study  of  the 
impenetrable  countenanoe,  in  repose,  and  an 
attempt  to  comprehend  what  may  be  called 
the  physiognomy  of  the  third  person,  and 
those  unconscious  habits  which  so  much 
betray  the  real  character  of  ordinary  men, 
the  utmost  you  arrive  at  in  determining  the 
characteristics  of  the  whole  is  a  pervading 
air  of  self-possession  and  impassibility,  im- 
plying the  existence  of  powers  of  mind,  not 
displayed,  but  latent.  Most  remarkable 
men  carry,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  table  of  con- 
tents about  them  in  their  external  aspect^ 
but  in  Mr.  Disraeli  this  is  a  blank  leaf. 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Disraeli  oannot  be  pro- 
nounced   highly  eloquent.      In  even  his 
finest  declamatory  passages  he  fails  to  excite 
the  feelings,  although  he  often  astonishes 
the  mind,  and  stimulates  the  imagination. 
They  more  often  stinmlate  thou^t  than 
touch  the  sympathies.     He  never  abandons 
himself  to  his  theme,  but  always  holds  it  in 
subjection  to  his  purpose.     Yet  this  aban- 
donment, restrained  by  prudence  and  good 
taste,  often  achieves,    in   master    hiaids, 
the  most  remarkable  triumphs  of  oratory. 
Mr.  Disraeli  delivers  his  best  periods  as  if 
they  were  a  conned  task.     Generally,  his 
delivery  b  not  good  or  effective, — at  least, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Shell  or  Lord 
Stanley.      But  althou^,  critically,  it  is 
wanting  in  traces,  yet  we  are  far  from  say- 
ing that,  taken  in  connexion  with  his  pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasy,  it  has  not  character  and 
force.     In  both  voice  and  manner  there  is 
much  monotony.  He  grants  variety  in  actiqn, 
gesture,  expression,  and  elocution, — always 
excepting  when  he  breathes  his  sarcastic 
vein.     Perseverance  is  one  of  the  leading 
traits  of  his  oratory,  as  it  has  also  distin- 
guished his  public  career.     Like  Mr.  Vil- 
liers,  he  hcmmers  his  sentences  into  the 
mind  of  his  audience.     His  whole  mannv, 
as  an  orator,  is  peculiar  to  himself.*     It 
would  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  another ;  he 
seems  so  careless,  supercilious,  indifferent 
to  the  trouble  of  pleasing.     He  (^n  be  com- 
pared, in  these  respects,  with  no  other  speaker 
in  parliament.     Mr.  Pemberton,  as  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  bar,  most  resembled  him  in 
the  physical  attributes  of  his  style,  but  in 
nothing  else.    His  action,  where  he  has  any, 
is  anffracefal ;  nay,  what  is  worse,  it  is  sta- 
diously  careless— cvfflii  offensively  so.    With 
his  superoilions  expression  of  countenance, 
slightrf  dashed.wim  pomposity,  and  a  dilel- 
tanti  affeotaticm,  ha  stands  miik  his  handa 
on  his  hips,  or  his  tluiBihi  in  the  armholeB  of 
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his  waistcoat,  while  there  is  a  slight,  very 
slight,  gyratory  movement  of  the  upper 
part  of  his  body,  sudi  as  you  will  see  ball- 
room exquisites  adopt  when  they  condescend 
to  prattle  a  flirtation.  And  then,  with  voice, 
low-toned  and  slightly  drawling,  without 
emphasis,  except  when  he  strings  himself 
up  for  his  "  points,"  his  words  are  not  so 
much  delivered  as  that  they  flow  from  the 
mouth,  as  if  it  were  really  too  much  trouble 
for  so  clever,  so  intellectual — in  a  word,  so 
literary  a  man  to  speak  at  all.  You  think 
that  he  undervalues  his  subject,  and  looks 
down  upon  his  audience ;  and  although  you, 
at  least,  perceive  that  all  this  is  but  a  bad 
habit,  still  it  is  offensive  in  its  effect. 

So  much  for  his  ordinary  level  speaking. 
When  hd  makes  his  ^^  points,"  the  case  is 
totally  different.  Then  nis  manner  changes. 
He  becomes  more  animated,  though  still 
less  so  than  any  other  speaker  of  equal 
power  over  the  House.  You  can  then  de- 
tect the  nicest  and  most  ^delicate  inflections 
in  the  tones  of  his  voice;  and  they  are 
managed,  with  exquisite  art,  to  give  effect 
to  the  irony  or  sarcasm  of  the  moment. 
Much,  not  only  of  the  force,  but  also  of  the 
venom  of  his  sarcasms,  depends  upon  this 
fine  management  of  his  voice,  and  the  almost 
imperceptible  action  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied, till  a  subtle  harmony  is  found  to 
exist'  between  the  two,  such  as  one  remem- 
bers to  have  seen  in  Young's  performance 
of  lago.  In  the  by-play  of  oratory,  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  without  a  rival, — ^not  forgetting, 
however,  that,  as  yet,  his  range  has  been 
limited.  But,  in  what  he  has  done,  neither 
Lord  Stanley  nor  even  Mr.  Shell  has  ap- 
proached him,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
amount  of  effort  relatively  betrayed.  In 
conveying  an  innuendo,  an  ironical  sneer,  or 
a  sup:gestion  of  contempt,  which  courtesy 
forbiOB  him  to  translate  into  words, — in 
conveying  such  masked  enmities  by  means 
of  a  glance,  a  shrug,  an  altered  tone  of 
voice,  or  a  transient  expression  of  face,  he 
is  unrivalled.  Not  only  is  the  shaft  en- 
venomed, but  it  is  aimed  with  deadly  pre- 
cision by  a  cool  hand  and  a  keen  eye,  with 
a  courage  fearless  of  retaliation.  He  will 
convulse  the  House  by  the  action  that  helps 
his  words,  yet  leave  nothing  for  his  rictim 
to  take  hold  of.  He  is  a  most  dangerous 
antagonist  in  this  respect,  because  so  in- 
tangible. And  all  the  while  you  are  start- 
led by  his  extreme  coolness  and  impassi- 
bility. You  might  almost  think  he  was  a 
mere  machine,  utterincr  sentiments  by  rule, 
so  does  he  divorce  the  mt^eotual  from  the 


moral,  and  suppress  even  the  natural  phy- 
sical signs  of  exultation  at  success.  You 
might  suppose  him  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  effect  he  is  producing;  for  he  never 
seems  to  laugh  or  to  chuckle,  however 
slightly,  at  his  own  hits.  While  all  around 
him  are  convulsed  with  merriment  or  excite- 
ment at  some  of  his  finely  wrought  sarcasms, 
he  holds  himself,  seemingly,  in  total  suspen- 
sion, as  though  he  had  no  existence  for  the 
ordinary  feelings  and  passions  of  humanity ; 
and  the  moment  the  shouts  and  confusion 
have  subsided,  the  same  calm,  low,  mono- 
tonous, but  yet  distinct  and  searching  voice, 
is  heard  still  pouring  forth  his  ideas,  while 
he  is  preparing  to  launch  another  sarcasm, 
hissing  hot,  into  the  soul  of  his  victim. 
There  is  something  feline  in  the  stealthy 
steadiness  with  which  he  maintains  the 
level  theme  of  his  speech  till  the  moment 
when  he  is  to  pounce  on  his  prey.  Ho 
aims  much  at  surprises,  though  striving  to 
conceal  this  part  of  his  art.  It  is  a  great 
pride  with  him  to  introduce  his  *'  hits'*  so 
suddenly,  that  neither  his  victim  nor  his 
audience  has  the  least  suspicion  at  what 
moment  the  bolt  will  fall.  The  scenes  in 
the  House  during  his  attacks  on  Sir  Robert- 
Peel  were  intensely  dramatic,  especially  tAfi 
first,  before  his  audience  grew  accustomed 
to  expect  great  things  from  him.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  the  perfect  complacency 
with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  sit  in  hiii 
place  as  prime  minister,  so  confident  in  his 
own  strength  as  to  think  himself  able  to 
despise  his  assailant ;  nay,  even  to  sit  and 
listen  for  his  own  amusement — perhaps,  to 
laugh  at  the  extravagances  or  the  ^^high 
nonsense"  of  his  bombastical  antagonist. 
And  it  was  equally  striking  to  see  the  perfect 
self-reliance,  the  cool  coifidence,  the  auda- 
cious courage,  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  advance  to  the  assault  on  a  reputa-' 
tion  and  influence  consolidated  by  years  of 
parliamentary  triumph.  Nor  if  the  actors 
m  this  drama  were  thus  conspicuous  and 
marked  in  character,  was  it  the  less  inte- 
resting to  watch  their  audience  also, — to 
observe  the  comparative  indifference,  not 
unmingled  with  a  malicious  curiosity,  with 
which  they  regarded  for  a  long  time  both 
the  speaker  and  his  subject,  changed,  as  it 
suddenly  and  permanently  became,  into  a 
sustained  excitement  and  attention,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli's  deliberate  process  of  tormenting, 
and,  at  last,  of  torturing  his  antagonist, 
became  developed  from  month  to  month, 
and  from  session  to  session.  The  com- 
mand lie  by  d^rees  acquired  over  what. 
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we  fear,  mast  be  called  t)ieir  baser  passions, 
was  wonderfal.  For  him  to  rise  late,  in  a 
stormy  debate,  cool,  even  to  ioiness,  amidst 
the  fever-heat  of  party  atmosphere  around, 
was  suddenly  to  arrest  all  passions,  all  ex- 
citement, all  murmurs  of  conversation,  and 
convert  them  into  one  absorbing  feeling  of 
curiosity  and  expectation.  They  knew  not 
on  whom  to  fix  their  watch, — whether  on 
the  speaker,  that  they  might  not  lose  the 
slightest  gesture  of  his  by-play,  or  whether 
they  should  concentrate  their  attention  on 
hb  distinguished  victim,  whom  he  had 
taught  them  almost  to  regard  with  levity, 
because  he  had  not  failed  to  exult  over  the 
testiness  and  irritability  which  such  male- 
volent assaults  had  compelled  him  to  be- 
tray. The  power  of  the  orator  was  more 
confessed,  perhaps,  in  the  nervous  twitch- 
ings  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  utter 
powerlessness  to  look  indifferent,  or  to  con- 
ceal his  palpable  annoyance  at  the  attacks 
made  on  him  with  sudi  undisguised  spite- 
fulness,  yet  with  such  withering  force,  than 
even  in  the  delirious  laughter  with  which 
the  House  accepted  and  sealed  the  truth  of 
the  attacks, — followed,  in  justice,  let  us 
add,  by  a  sort  of  compunction  that  they 
should  thus  have  joined  in  ridiculing  their 
former  idol.  This  positive  ascendency  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  confined  to  the  time  when 
his  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  re- 
sponded to  by  the  mingled  appreciation  and 
party-feeling  of  the  House  ;  but,  while  it 
lasted,  it  was  such  as  no  living  orator  has 
ever  attained,  except  Lord  Brougham  in 
his  Tribunitian  days,  or  Lord  Stanley  when 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  either  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  re- 
tained it,  or  that  it  is  within  the  limits  of 
probability  that  he  could  retain  it.  His 
draft  was  shown  in  his  so  clearly  detecting 
the  favorable  occasion,  and  the  vulnerable 

Eints  of  his  victim,  quite  as  much  as  was 
I  skill  in  his  triumpnant  execution  of  his 
plan  of  operations.  Those  speeches  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  which  have  not  been  especially 
devoted  to  these  special  objects  deserve 
praise  for  their  intrinsic  merits.      Their 

Snality  is  often  of  a  high  order.  Some  of 
bem,  for  argument,  for  their  general  con- 
ception, and  for  their  diction,  will  rank 
with  the  finest  efforts  of  contemporary 
orators.  The  range,  both  of  his  subjects 
and  his  mode  of  treating  them,  is  higher 
than  that  of  most  speakers.  His  views  of 
contemporary  politics  are  lofty,  and  his 
histori<»d  strokes  elevated  above  the  nar- 
rowness of  comprehension  and  pasMon  for 


details,  whidi  charaoteriae  the  present  time. 
He  has  a  singular  command  of  language,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  All  his 
speeches  betray  evidences  of  the  exercise  of 
the  imaginative  faculty,  and  they  are  often 
tinged  with  the  coloring  of  foreign  and 
Oriental  habits  of  thought.  He  resembles 
Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  disposition  to  infose 
historical  illustrations  and  enlarged  views 
of  politics  into  Uie  debates  of  the  hour, 
while  he  resembles  Mr.  Shell  and  Lcurd 
Stanley  in  his  ironical  and  sarcastic  powers ; 
though  neither  of  those  orators,  accom- 
plished as  they  are,  has  attained  to  his 
combined  power  of  language  and  action. 
Although  Uie  dedamat<Hry  passages  in  his 
speeches  are  still  sometimes  in£ited,  yet 
tnev  exhibit  such  a  marked  improvement 
on  his  early  efforts,  that  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  may  be  entertained  that  he  will  at 
last  arrive  at  a  perfect  taste  in  this  respect. 
He  has  shown  a  great  variety  of  powers. 
He  can  be  argumentative,  or  Dusiness-like, 
when  necessary,  with  as  much  ease,  though, 
of  course,  with  not  so  brilliant  an  effect,  as 
he  can  be  sarcastic.  On  subjects  of  an  ab- 
stract order,  where,  for  instance,  the  theme 
is  literature,  or  science,  or  philosophy,  he 
rises  to  the  height  that  is  due,  and  attains 
a  loftiness  of  thought  and  purity  of  style, 
while  his  .eloquence  becomes  more  graeefnl 
in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  he  has 
been  able  to  study  his  oratory  as  an  art. 
One  or  two  speeches  on  the  subject  of  copy- 
right, and  more  especially,  his  brilliaai 
oration  at  the  soirie  of  the  Mandiester 
AthensBum,  two  or  three  years  ago,  maj 
be  pointed  to  as  deserving  high  praise. 

As  a  politician,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  betta 
gradually  developing  during  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  each  year  making  more  pro- 
gress and  taidng  a  higher  tone  than  before. 
At  first,  in  his  parliameataiy  displim,  lie 
exhibit^  much  exaggeration  of  thought  and 
language,  while  his  manner  was  affectedly 
pompous.  He  shot  high,  and  almost  always 
missed  his  aim.  There  was  an  absnrd 
grandiloquent^  very  unbecoming  in  so  young 
a  speaker.  But  a  sudden  change  came  over 
him.  He  had  before  mistaken  his  red  and 
blue  fire  for  real  splendor;  a  purer  taste 
now  sup^seded  these  deluiaons  of  a  dis- 
eased imagination.  He  put  himself  in  train- 
ing, and  soon  his  strong  natural  talent  and 
decided  originality,  with  ^s  aid,  triumphed 
over  the  wayward  and  capricious  habits  he 
had  formerlv  allowed  his  mind  to  indulge 
in.  He  rapidly  retraced  his  false  steps,  and 
founded  his  new  reputation.    His  sarcMiie 
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attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  the  first 
eflforts  of  his  improved  powers  that  seriously 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  House.  Until 
then  a  strong  prejudice  had  prevailed  against 
him,  which  he  overcame  by  sheer  force  of 
genius.  Session  after  session,  month  after 
month,  he  went  on  eonsolidating  his  new- 
found strength  and  reputation,  while,  as 
time  advanced,  and  circumstances  favored, 
he  took  a  higher  ground,  and  entered  on  a 
wider  field  than  those  which  personalities, 
however  clever  or  successful,  can  ever  afford. 
His  speeches  grew  more  statesmanlike  ;  and 
although  the  principles  on  which  he  framed 
his  theory  of  a  political  system  were  not 
popular,  they  were  at  least  intelligible. 
Moreover,  he  was  the  first  to  expose  that 
ascendency  of  political  materialism  which 
has  been  so  fatal  to  the  character  of  our 
public  men,  by  lowering  the  tone  of  states- 
men, and  debasing  their  policy.  He  has 
long  sustained  an  eloquent  and  indig- 
nant protest  against  that  rei^n  of  red- 
tapeism — that  niiitless  incubation  of  com- 
placent mediocritv,  which  has  for  many 
years  repressed  political  genius.  He  would 
not  worship  false  gods,  but  strove  to  win 
men  back  to  the  true  faith.  He  certainly 
imparted  vigor  and  ooherencnr  to  the  signifi- 
cant, but  uncombined  speculations  and  de- 
sires of  that  band  of  original  thinkers  who 
were  so  much  ridiculed  as  the  Young  Eng- 
land party;  and  whether  those  who  were, 
until  recently,  the  Protectionists,  place  con- 
fidence in  him  or  not,  they  never  can  divest 
tiiemselves  of  the  obligation  they  owe  him 
for  his  brilliant  services  in  the  late  cam- 

Eaign.  He  has  cried  peccavi  for  many  of 
is  early  sins.  With  much  dignity  and 
modest  candor  he  took  occasion  to  apolo- 
gise in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
virulence  of  some  of  the  personalities  he 
directed  against  the  Whigs  at  the  outset  of 
his  career ;  and  he  also,  with  a  noble  forget- 
fulness  of  personal  insults,  and  an  admission 
of  his  own  excesses  in  the  same  direction, 
made  amends  to  O'Connell  for  his  former 
abuse,  by  deliberately  speaking  of  him  in 
debate  as  ^^  that  great  man."  In  fact,  in 
proportion  as  he  has  progressed  in  the  art 
of  self-government,  and  steadied  himself 
from  the  violent  oscillations  of  his  earlier 
life,  he  has  shown  an  honest  and  honorable 
desire  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion;  like 
some  new  state,  the  child  of  revolution, 
widung  to  be  received  into  the  famUy  of 
nations. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  a  brilliant  fbture  before 
Urn.    Upon  himself  alone  will  now  depend 


whether  his  present  position  shall  be  here- 
after r^arded  as  a  mere  transient  triumph 
of  ill-directed  talent,  favored  by  fortu- 
nate circumstances,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
the  key  of  a  more  solid  and  lasting  fame, 
founded  upon  permanent  services  to  his 
fellow  men.  As  an  orator,  he  has  accom- 
plished so  much  that  a  determined  applici^ 
tion  of  his  singular  powers  may  lead  him 
near — very  near,  to  actual  perfection.  As 
a  politician,  he  has  really  been  in  thought, 
though  not  always  in  action,  much  more 
consistent  than  superficial  observers  will 
believe.  If  his  peculiar  theories  are  not 
capable  of  practical  application,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  a  specific  value  in  their  ten- 
dency to  reanimate  dead  forms  of  thought, 
to  re-inspire  the  mind  of  England  with 
some  of  ^at  magnanimity  and  public  spirit 
whidi  characterized  it  of  old.  At  the  same 
time  he  will  no  doubt  see  the  wisdom  of 
more  and  more  taking  cognisance  of  the 
real  wants  of  the  age,  of  mastering  the 
practical  difficulties  which  bewilder  and 
overpower  unphilosophical  minds,  without 
lowering  himself  (as  we  are  convinced  he 
never  will)  to  the  level  of  those  who  are 
like  men  blindly  groping  in  a  darkness 
which  their  own  intellects  cannot  enlighten, 
and  clutching,  in  well-intentioned  despair, 
at  the  most  hard  realities  for  present  safely. 
If  his  advance  in  sound  political  know- 
ledge and  practical  capabilities,  during  the 
next  few  years,  shall  at  all  keep  pace  with 
his  improvement  during  the  last  few  years 
as  an  orator  and  general  politician,  he  may 
look  forward  to  office,  if  that  be  his  ambr* 
tion,  as  a  right.  But  let  him  beware  lest 
his  youthful  vanity  again  grow  strong  in  the 
lustre  of  his  later  success  ;  and  above  all, 
let  him  remember  that  his  powers  of  sar- 
casm, though  they  may  have  nelped  him  to 
rise,  by  supplying  the  first  great  want  of  a 
public  man — notoriety,  can  never  be  perma- 
nently agreeable  to  that  sense  of  justice 
which  is  the  noblest  diaracteristic  of  the 
British  people. 


Louii  Philippe's  BiD.^The  King  and  Ctueen 
always  occapv  the  same  bed,  which  ia  almost  as 
broad  as  it  is  kmg,  but  whose  halves  are  very  diffi»^ 
ently  composed.  On  one  side  is  a  plain  horse  hair 
mattress,  on  the  other  an  excellent  feather-bed.  The 
latter  is  for  the  queen.  The  princes  and  princesses 
are  accustomed,  like  the  king,  to  sleep  on  a  single 
mattress.  There  is  alway  a  light  in  their  majesties' 
apartment,  and  two  pistols  are  placed  upon  a  table 
near  the  hng.^Appert't  Thi  Yean  at  ike  Court  rf 
lams  Pkiiippi, 
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CRACOW. 


BY   JOSEPH    MAZZINI. 


//  it  finished  !  The  last  fragment  of  that 
brave  nation,  whose  body  was  riddled  with 
wounds  in  the  defence  of  Europe  against 
Mahometanism,  has  disappeared.  The  last 
rag  of  its  warrior  mantle  has  been  torn  and 
parted  among  them,  and  they  have  thrown  it 
as  the  price  of  blood,  to  the  one  who,  in 
these  latter  times,  has  most  deeply  struck  the 
yictim,  to  that  one  whose  immediate  agents 
^rewarded  for  their  conduct)  have  organized, 
airected,  paid  for  the  massacres  of  Gallicia. 
First  assassination,  then  plunder.  Cracow 
is  now  an  Austrian  city.  The  Austrian  flag 
floats,  like  a  bannered  shroud,  over  the 
monument  of  Kosciusko.  The  heavy  tread 
of  the  Austrian  sentinel  profanes  the  thres- 
hold of  the  old  cathedral  where  lie  the  bones 
of  Sobieski,  the  savior  of  Vienna.  There 
was  no  real  force  there ;  nothing  that  could 
seriously  menace  the  Trinity  of  Evil  about 
to  accomplbh  this  misdeed ;  23  square  Ger- 
man miles,  deep  in  the  midst  of  the  Prussian 
domains,  Austrian  possessions,  and  Russian 
Silesia.  But  a  name  was  there,  a  remem- 
brance, the  outward  sign  of  an  existing  idea; 
and  in  thb  sign,  this  remembrance  written 
on  the  front  of  a  city,  in  which,  from  1320 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  chosen  of  the 
nation  were  anointed  kings  of  Poland,  there 
was  a  reproach,  a  living  remorse,  for  the 
dismemberers.  They  desired  to  efface  it. 
They  had  sworn  by  the  name  of  God  in 
1815,  to  maintain  m  perpetuity  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cracow ;  but  since  then  they 
nave  so  falsified  their  oaths,  that  one  perju- 
ry more  could  not  stay  them.  They  had 
placed  their  oaths  under  the  guarantee  of 
other  powers,  England  and  France  swear- 
ing with  them  to  the  treaties  of  Vienna ; 
but  they  knew  very  well  that  the  highest 
possible  energy  of  constitutional  govern- 
ments would  not  go  beyond  an  inert  protest 
— Pilate's  washing  his  hands  of  the  inno- 
cent blood.  They  have  torn  the  trea^,  and 
given  the  last  blow  to  their  victim.  To-day 
the  last  spark  of  life  has  disappeared :  Old 
Poland  is  dead ;  nothing  but  its  ghost  re- 
mains. May  it,  like  that  of  Banquo,  take 
its  seat  at  the  table  of  the  reigning  Mao- 
beths,  and  ur^  them,  through  terrors  and 
the  keen  agonies  of  remorse^  to  their  final 
■overthrow ! 


The  bitterness  of  our  words  must  not  be 
attributed  to  grief.  We  brand  a  crime ;  we 
have  no  dread  of  its  consequences;  far 
from  it.  Speaking  individually,  we  like 
everything  which  clears  and  renders  more 
precise  the  situation  of  things  in  Europe. 
Thank  God,  the  people  have  never  signed 
the  treaties  of  Vienna;  they  have  never 
acknowledged  themselves  bound  to  them ; 
and  it  matters  little  to  their  future  whether 
or  not  they  are  violated,  annulled.  But 
their  being  torn  by  the  very  persons  who 
had  drawn  them  up  and  signed  them,  adds 
to  the  morality  of  the  cause  we  sustun ;  it 
proves  that  there  is  no  law,  not  even  that 
which  they  had  imposed  upon  themselves, 
for  the  absolutists  ;  it  dissipates  a  phantom 
which  yet  held  timid  minds  in  uncertainty ; 
it  chases  the  mists  accumulated  by  diploma- 
cy over  the  question  which  occupies  us  all ; 
it  leaves  face  to  face  nationalities  and  their 
oppressors,  ridiit  and  brute  force.  The 
victory  is  not  doubtful.  In  these  days  na- 
tions do  not  perish ;  they  transform  them- 
selves. In  incorporating  Cracow,  Austria, 
the  representative  of  immobility  in  Europe, 
has  only  added  one  enemy  more  to  those 
already  stirring  in  her  bosom :  she  has,  by 
uniting  their  interests,  added  one  more 
pledge  of  alliance  to  those  which  already 
existed  between  the  two  future  avengers, 
Poland  and  Italy.  And  when  the  word  of 
death  has  passed  over  our  lips,  we  hasten  to 
add  the  epithet  old  to  this  sacred  name  of 
Poland.  We  know  very  well  that  her  tomb 
is  the  cradle  of  a  younff  and  beautiful  and 
grand  Poland,  which  the  popular  faith  of 
the  dawning  epoch  will  baptize  for  the  holy 
struggles  of  civilization.  But  the  intentiom 
of  the  despoiling  powers  does  not  the  lees 
merit  the  indignation  of  every  honest  heart, 
the  branding  of  every  people  that  has  not 
entirely  lost  in  apathy  and  worship  of  ma- 
terial interest,  the  sentiment  of  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  and  of  European  fraternity. 
The  triumph  of  the  Christian  faith  had  iU 

Serm  in  the  blood  of  the  martyrs ;  but  we 
0  not,  on  that  account,  bless  the  memory 
of  their  executioners. 

Yes,  that  old  Poland,  aristocratical  Po- 
land, which  we  admire  for  the  chivalrous 
bravery  and  Christian  instincts  thai  impel- 
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led  it  to  throw  itself  in  the  way  of  the 
Mahometan  invasionsy  bnt  whose  interior 
organization  can  find  no  sympathy  among 
ns,  is  dead:  dead  never  more  to  reviye. 
The  Polish  people  rises  from  its  tomb. 
And  the  time  is  so  providentially  marked 
for  its  advent,  that  every  blow  the  oppres- 
sors strike  at  the  nation  tnms  to  the  profit 
of  its  cause.  The  massacres  of  Gallicia 
have  proved  to  the  last  representatives  of 
the  Polish  aristocracy  what  old  recollections 
of  oppression  and  the  instincts  of  equality 
can  ao  when  perfidiously  managed  on  one 
side  and  neglected  on  the  other.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Cracow  teaches  them  that  they 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  diplomatic  com- 
binations, and  that  these  yevj  treaties  of 
Vienna,  invoked  by  some  of  them  as  a 
basis  for  the  re-establishment  of  I  know  not 
what  mutilated  kingdom  of  Poland,  were 
nothing  more  than  so  much  waste  paper,  ^ood 
at  most,  to  give  to  those  who  signed  Uiem 
leisure  to  wait  the  favorable  moment  for  the 
work  of  destruction.  They  know  that  now ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  incorrigible 
men,  who  comprehend  nothing  of  the  ways 
of  God  upon  the  earth,  they  are  entering — 
they  will  all  soon  enter  into  the  great  demo- 
cratic current,  which  alone  contains  the 
secret  of  life  for  Poland  and  for  all  peoples. 
They  know,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
power  of  Poland  exists  henceforth  altogether 
m  the  masses,  and  that  it  is  only  by  abdi- 
cating their  ancient  privileges,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  peasant  to  fraternize  with  them 
on  the  common  ground  of  equality,  that 
they  can  conquer  a  second  hfe  for  their 
common  country :  they  know,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  people  has  no  right  to  a  na- 
tional existence,  except  in  so  much  as  it 
proposes  to  itself  an  end  beyond  and  out  of 
itself,  a  mission  to  aocompUsh  for  the  good 
of  all ;  and  they  comprehend  that  Poland 
ought  not  to  live  again,  but  on  condition 
of  placing  herself  as  advance  guard  of  all 
the  Slavonian  populations,  that  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic  coasts 
of  Illyria,  now  bestir  themselves  under  the 
impulse  of  national  instincts,  unknown 
evoywhere,  and  especially  in  England,  but 
destined  to  change  one  day  the  map  of 
Europe.  It  is  sufficient  to  recall,  as  re- 
gards the  first  tendency,  the  demands 
annually  made,  since  1840,  by  the  diet  of 
Leopol  to  the  emperor  for  the  abolition  of 
feudal  service,  and  to  make  the  peasants 
landowners — ^the  identical  reclamations  of 
the  Grand  Du(^y  of  Posen — the  language 
of  the  insurrectionary  manifesto  of  Cracow, 


of  the22d  of  February,  1846 — and  all  the 
characters  of  that  manifesto,  too  little 
studied,  too  soon  forgotten,  which  has  initi- 
ated a  ne^  era  for  Poland.  The  general 
movement  of  the  Slavonian  races  will  be  the 
subject  of  several  articles,  in  whidi  I  shall 
endeavor  to  gain  appreciation  for  the  im- 
portance of  this  renovating  element  tmon 
Europe,  and  the  directing  part  therein  that 
Poland  prepares  to  take. 

But,  k  the  occupation  of  Cracow  is  des- 
tined to  serve,  rather  than  to  injure,  the 
Polish  cause,  is  there  not  in  it  a  great  les- 
son for  Europe,  a  warning  to  all  people,  a 
definition  clearer  than  ever  of  our  duties, 
too  long  forgotten  ? 

There  is  no  longer,  at  the  present  time, 
any  Public  Law  in  Europe.  The  treaties 
of  Vienna  formed  the  basis  of  international 
transactions  among  the  European  govern- 
ments :  they  are  no  more.  There  exists 
now  in  Europe  a  league  between  the  des- 
potic states  m  order  to  accomplish  Evil, 
whensoever  that  can  serve  their  interests  or 
their  principle  of  retrogression.  There  ex- 
ists no  alliance  for  Good,  for  the  protection 
of  national  liberties,  for  the  defence  of  the 
feeble,  for  the  peaceable  evolvement  of  the 
progressive  principle.  In  the  heart  of  a 
Humanity  woich  calls  itself  Christian,  issue 
of  the  law  of  love,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
collective  to  represent  love,  to  represent 
the  consolidation  of  the  families  of  human- 
ity, the  common  mission  of  everything  that 
bears  upon  its  brow  the  sign  of  human 
nature.  Hate  reigns,  for  only  Hate  acts : 
it  has  its  armies,  its  treasures,  its  compacts ; 
its  right  is  force.  Here,  it  organiies  and 
accomplishes,  with  atheistic  aang-froidj  the 
butchering  of  one  caste  by  anotner ;  there, 
it  combats  beliefs  by  torture,  it  crushes 
down  the  human  soul  under  the  knout; 
elsewhere  it  says — the  independence  of  this 
territory  hinders  my  projectSj — and  it  sup- 
presses it.  Switzerland  feels  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  National  Compact,  of  a  federal 
organization  where  the  general  interests  of 
the  country  would  have  place,  every  quarrel 
between  two  localities  can  only  be  exnausi- 
ed  by  force,  and  brin^  on  a  civil  war  ;  she 
aspires  to  give  herseli  a  compact,  to  build 
up  the  holy  ardi  of  her  nationality  ;  Brute 
Force  says  to  her — you  shall  have  neither 
Compact  nor  Nationality;  you  shall  keep 
within  your  bosom  the  source  of  civil  wary 
but  so  soon  as  civil  war  appears  in  the  midst 
of  youj  we  shall  occupy  your  territory  with 
out  armies.  Twenty-two  millions  of  Italians 
feel  that  the  hour  is  oome  to  realise  that 
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frateniitf  to  which  God  from  of  old  has 
called  them ;  they  have  abdicated,  reaonno- 
ed  in  the  expiation  of  a  common  muring 
of  three  hundred  yeare,  their  old  enmities, 
their  egotistioal  prejudices ;  they  aspire  to 
embrace  each  other  in  a  common  bond,  in 
a  common  life  :  Brute  Force  says  to  them — 
rMiOM  ifuuBtteif,  hoittle,  feeble,  far  eoer  ; 
we  will  it  ao,  and  mtr  amutM  are  there  to 
maintain  our  will.  There  is  not  a  Binde 
govenunest  which  dares  interpose,  in  Uie 
name  of  God,  uid  of  Immortal  Justioe,  its 
arm,  its  action.  Not  one  that  appears  to 
feel  how  immoral,  hnw  impious,  how  a^e- 
islia  is  this  inertness. 
Such  is  the  actoal  state  of  Europe ;  enidi 
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the  lesson  nnfolded  b^  the  oecnpaticii  of 
Cracow.  It  is  the  throwing  off  the  mask  on 
the  part  of  the  despotic  prindple — a  pro- 
gramme of  its  intentions  and  of  its  future 
acta — a  gauntlet  of  defiance,  ffung  in  the 
name  of  Force  at  all,  peoples  or  govern- 
ments, who  maintain  that  the  law  of  the 
world  is  the  principle  of  liberty  in  Iotc. 

Shall  the  nnntlet  be  taken  up  ?  It  shall, 
witbont  dooDt,  in  an  hour  more  or  less 
remote,  by  the  enslaTed  peoples.  But  for 
those  who  already  rejoice  in  their  liberijf 
are  there  not  from  henceforth  duties .'  Can 
they  not,  eTcn  now,  accomplish  them  in 
part  f  I  ^all  endeavor  in  the  next  number 
to  give  some  reply  to  this  double  question. 


OKbean 


BEADTEODB  NIOHT. 

beanuooB  aigbs, — the  (omtHc,  and  the  itll], 
' —  wbal  deep  cave  of  darkiiesscomatlfacni, 
m  wander  oTer  wildemen  and  hill — 
A  pustng  &awn  upon  the  fair  earth's  tuowl 

He  gentle  eraiing  Unnrmgly  withdrew, 
Bnt  in  her  bloah,  meUiou^t  1  read,  that  she 

Wa« loath  lo  bid  w een  a ■boit  adlen, 
And  leave  d»,  mdanchotj  Dlghi,  to  thee. 

Yet  art  thorn  krel;,  walking  o'er  the  iklas, 
Wrsp'd  in  thy  mooniiiig  iobe>  uid  aable  weed*, 

Par  like  a  friend,  thon  tum'st  our  Inner  eyea, 
b  acmtiny  aerere  on  all  our  deeds. 

Thoo  mak'at  us  Muae,  and  icatiDg  from  oOT  t(dl, 
Think  KlemoJj  upon  this  life  of  odi^ 

What  i>  our  part,  amid  this  wild  tunnoil, 
jUidif  tfaeaeeda  we  bow,  be  weeda  or  lloWO*; 

We  aeento  take  thee  by  the  phautom  band. 
And  bending  at  thy  boly  feet,  oh  uixhtl 

Bieaihe  earnest  vows  tojoio  tb  apostle  band. 
Who  calmly  walk  the  upward  path  of  right 


And  "midM  thy  peace  have  fortified  ooi 
Like  gnilclea  children,  siiik  we  into  rest, 
^  LiDUed  by  tha  mnrac  of  thy  mnrainiing ' 


of  thy  mnrmtuliis  winds  1 


Bat  when  the  world  hadi  pierced  ns  with  Its  adng, 

Or  tottnred  a*  npmt  its  cmel  rack, 
Ob^  take  us  'iteath  thyoverq^eading  wing. 

With  child-like  voice,  cdi,  night,  we^  call  thee 
back  I  MiatB. 


THOUGHT  AMD  DEED. 


God  thou^t  of  Lia  creation  and  twas  done. 
Par  in  God's  nalnre  tboaght,  will,  deed,  are  Dfi& 
And  he  approachelh  imto  God  moat  near, 
WlKNe  thoogbts  in  ads  their  me  re^Mnaes  hew. 

Action  ii  natural  echo  of  true  will. 
Tboaght  ii  the  seed,  and  wiU  the  secret  growth 
TiU  act  bnnta  into  dajligbt.    Will's  an  otth 

To  accompliah  Ihoogfit ;  lo  elsborale,  (Ufil, 
And  realise  tbe  Idea  In  vinble  life. 
Though 

Toli 
Wboae 
Tisas  if  waiiiots,  having  ibrged  t£ .  __  . 

Should  dream  the  fight  was  woa,  thai/frgtd  wi* 
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Vroa  T«it*a  lf«g«siB«. 

♦*  TRUTH    IS   AT   THE   BOTTOM   OP    A 

WELL." 

ELiD  in  a  aheU,  deep  in  a  well, 

Lay  Truth. 
This  known,  one  dav  a  smilii^  youth 
Thought  he  would  like  awhile  to  dwell 

'Neath  the  waters  clear, 

Truth's  voice  to  hear. 
Splashing  and  dashing,  in  he  went— 

But  he  could  not  bear 
llie  first  chill  feelings  that  cold  bath  sent 
Over  his  delicate  skui  so  fair ; 
And,  not  having  heard  of  Mr.  Lane, 
Or  Malvern,  I  ween,  came  out  again. 

After  a  time,  a  man  in  his  ipriukt 

CametlMre. 
Much  had  he  seen  of  this  world's  care, 
And  much  of  i^easure's  sunny  clime 

Had  lost  and  won, 

And  had  just'begun 
To  "  take  care  of  the  pence"  (in  a  moral  way)— 

To  turn  a  new  leaf. 
He  strayed  near  the  well  one  summer  day. 
But  he  saw  not  the  shell,  fbr  his  visit  was  brief, 
Havinff,  he  said,  no  time  to  throw 
Away  in  a  plunge  and  its  healthy  glow. 

Years  onward  pass'd.    Bv  the  well,  at  last, 

'There  stooa 
A  tottering  form  in  the  solitude 
Of  a  winter's  mom,  while  the  snow  fell  fiuit, 

White  as  his  hair; 

And,  stooping  there, 
With  a  long  and  yearmng  gaze  looked  on 

The  hallowed  spring. 
Alas!  £rom l^^eye  the  light  was  gone- 
While  seemed  to  sing 

The  cold  breeze  near, 

In  accents  drear, 
"  By  the  old  well  no  longer  wait ; 
Oldfman,  ye  are  a  ^  too^o^r 

Emma 


ALONE. 

BT     MAnr    LEMAN    OILUSS. 

'TWAS  midnteht,  and  he  sat  alone^ 

The  husband  of  the  dead. 
That  day  the  dark  dust  had  been  thrown 

Upon  her  buried  head. 
Her  orphan'd  children  round  him  slept, 

But  in  their  sleep  would  moan  : 
Then  fell  the  first  tear  he  had  wept^ 

He  felt  he  was  alone. 

The  world  was  full  of  life  and  light, 

But  ah,  no  more  ibr  him  f 
His  little  world,  once  warm  andbrigh^^ 

It  now  was  cold  anddioLj 


Where  was  her  sweet  and  kindly  lace 
Where  was  her  cordial  tone  ? 

He  gazed  around  his  dwelling-place, 
And  felt  he  was  alone. 


The  wifely  love— maternal  care— 
The  self-denyinr  zeal — 

The  smile  of  hope  that  chased  deq»ir, 
And  promised  future  weal. 

The  clean  bright  hearth — nice  table  spread— 
The  chann  o'er  all  things  thrown — 

The  sweetness  in  whate'er  she  said- 
All  gone— he  was  alone ! 

He  looked  into  his  cold  wild  heart- 
All  sad  and  unresigned : 

He  asked  how  he  had  done  Us  part 
To  one  so  true — so  kind  1 

Each  error  past  he  tried  to  track- 
In  torture  would  atone— 

Would  give  his  life  to  bring  hers  back— 
In  vain — ^he  was  alone. 

He  slept  at  last,  and  then  he  dream'd 

rPerchance  her  spirit  woke) 
A  soft  light  o'er  his  pillow  gleam'd 

A  voice  in  music  spofe — 
"Ponpt— forgiven  all  neglect— 

"rhy  love  recalled  alone ; 
The  babes  I  leave,  oh,  love,  protect ! 

I  still  am  all  thine  own." 


from    D*«gl»a    Jcrr*ld's  M«f«iia«. 

GIVE  ME  THE  HAND. 

ST  GOODWIN  BARMBT. 

Gnrs  me  the  hand  that  is  warm,  kind  and  ready ; 
Give  me  the  clasp  that  is  calm,  true,  and  steady ; 
Give  me  the  hand  that  will  never  deceive  me ; 
Give  me  its  msp.  that  I  aye  may  believe  thee. 

Soft  is  the  palm  of  the  delicate  woman  I 

EUud  is  the  hand  of  the  rough  sturdy  yeoman ! 

Soft  palm  or  hard  hand  it  matters  not— never ! 

Give  me  the  grasp  that  is  friendly  for  ever. 

GKve  me  the  hand  that  is  true  as  a  brother: 
Give  me  the  hand  that  has  harm'd  not  anotner; 
Give  me  the  hand  that  has  never  forsworn  it ; 
Give  me  its  grasp  that  I  aye  may  adore  it. 

Lovely  me  palm  of  the  fair  Uue-vein'd  maiden  1 

Homy  the  hand  of  the  workman  o'eriadoi ! 

Lovely  or  ugly,  it  matters  not— never ! 

Give  me  the  grasp  that  is  friendly  for  eyer. 

Give  me  the  grasp  that  is  honest  and  hearty. 
Free  as  the  breeze,  and  unshackled  by  party ; 
Let  friendship  give  me  the  grasps  that  become  her, 
Close  as  the  twine  of  the  vines  of  the  summer. 

Give  me  the  hand  that  is  true  as  a  brother; 

Give  me  the  hand  that  has  wrong'd  not  another : 

Soft  palm  or  hard  hand  it  matters  not— never! 

Give  me  the  grasp  that  is  friendly  for  ever. 
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ProB  Howitt'i  iouraal. 

OH,  TO  BE  YOUNG! 

BT  RICHARD  HOWITT.    . 

Oh,  to  be  young  While  good  is  growing. 
And  earth  is  some  new  Wonders  showing, 
While  mind  expands,  and  art  advances, 
And  time  at  new  discovexj^  glances ! 

David,  inspired,  had  wondrous  merit ; 
Homer  was  blessed  in  his  own  spirit: 
But  Milton  was  the  happier  being ; 
His  worla  by  them  unseen,  their's  seeing. 

Oh,  great  New  World !  Columbus  sought  thee 
But  what  thou  art  couldhe  have  thought  thee, 
The  image  vast  his  soiil  possessing. 
His  heart  had  burst  with  too  much  lueasing. 

And  yet  another  world  was  hidden : 
Our  world  unto  his  glance  forbidden — 
Our  mind,  with  its  enlaiged  dominions— 
Old  prostrate  creeds,  old  spumed  opinions. 

The  Austral  world  in  talk  unstable — 
In  Cowper's  day  appeared  a  fable : 
Yet  Uiere  through  loam  the  steamer  rages, 
And  routs  the  ocean-sleep  of  ages. 

And  on  we  press— to  life  before  us — 
And  watch  the  dawn  that  brightens  o'er  us ; 
'Midst  knowledge  vast,  of  Time's  discovering 
And  other  near  us  largely  hovering. 

Oh,  to  be  young!   We  deem  but  newly 
Come,  on  the  earth,  nor  know  it  truly. 
While  Memory  yearly  grows  more  wealthy. 
And  Hope  more  vigorous  is  and  healthy — 
As  interest  grows  in  human  doings, 
'Midst  Hope's  designs  and  Memory's  ruins, 
Age  on  us  steals,  and  Death  presuming. 
And  blanks  for  us  the  centunes  coming ! 

Oh,  to  be  young !  Still  happier  mortals. 
Sons  of  the  dawn,  now  burst  its  portals ; 
Bom  where  the  light  is  stronger,  bolder, 
While  we  are  waning,  dimmer,  older. 
Upon  our  dust  come  mese  to  trample— 
Of  mould  ethereal,  soul  more  ample. 

Oh,  to  be  young !  while  good  is  growing ! 
And  time  is  so^  new  wonder  stowing  t 
Now  darkness  past,  the  old  is  waning; 
And  wide  and  wider  Christ  is  reigning. 
Peace  is  a  glorious  chief— Creation 
Fast  hastens  to  its  renovation — 
'Till  man,  new-bom,  in  Love's  endeavor — 
Heaven  and  earth  are  one  for  ever ! 


From  tkc  Littrtry  Gasctte. 

THE  ANQELr WATCH,  OR  THE  SISTERS. 

BY  CHARLES  SWAfN. 

A  DAUGHTER  watchcd  at  midnight 

Her  dying  mother's  bed; 
For  five  long  nights  she  had  not  slept, 

And  many  tears  were  shed : 
A  vision  like  an  ansel  came, 

Which  none  but  her  might  see ; 
"  Sleep,  duteous  child,^  the  angel  said, 

"  And  I  will  watch  for  thee  I" 

Sweet  slumber  like  a  blessing  fell 

Upon  the  daughter's  face ; 
The  angel  smiled,  and  touched  her  not, 

But  gently  took  her  place ; 
And  o^  so  full  of  human  love 

Those  pitying  eyes  did  shine. 
The  angel-guest  bialf  mortal  seemed— 

The  Mumberer  half  divine. 

Like  rays  of  light  the  sleeper's  locks    * 

In  warm  loose  curls  were  thrown ; 
Like  rays  of  light  the  angel's  hair 

Seemed  like  the  sleeper's  own, 
A  rose-like  ^dow  on  the  cheek,    , 

Dissolving  into  pearl ; 
A  something  in  that  angel's  face 

Seemed  stster  to  the  g^l ! 

The  mortal  and  inunortaleach 

Reflecting  each  were  seen ; 
The  earthly  and  the  spiritual, 

With  death's  pale  face  between. 
O  human  love,  what  strength  like  thine  1 

From  thee  those  prayers  arise 
Which,  entering  into  Paradise, 

Draw  angels  from  the  skies. 

The  dawn  looked  through  the  casement  cold, — 

A  wintry  dawn  of  gloom. 
And  sadder  showed  the  curtain's  bed, — 

The  still  and  sickly  room ; 
"  Mv  daughter  % — art  thou  there,  my  child  % 

Oh,  haste  thee,  love,  come  ni^, 
That  I  may  see  once  more  thy  lace, 

And  bless  thee,  ere  I  die ! 

If  ever  I  were  harsh  to  thee, 

Forgive  me  now,"  she  cried: 
"  God  knows  my  heart,  I  loved  thee  moat 

When  most  I  seemed  to  chide ; 
Now  bend  and  kiss  thy  mother's  lips, 

And  for  her  spirit  pray !" 
7%e  aihgel  kissed  her ;  andheraool 

Pass^  Uissfully  away ! 

A  sudden  start ! — ^what  dream,  what  soimd. 

The  slumbering  girl  alarms  1 
She  wakes— she  sees  h^  mother  dead 

Within  the  angel's  arms ! 
She  wakes — she  springs  with  wild  emfaraoe— - 

But  nothing  there  appears 
Except  her  mother'a  sweet  dead 

Her  own  convulsive  tears. 


ns 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  HOOD. 

0»  msos,  besides  that  oTthe  beaut}' or  the 

position,  which  indnced  ns  to  opcQ  our  December 
number  with  "  The  Elegiac  Ode,"  to  Hood's  m 
17,  wa»,  Ihsl  it  might  prove  a  prominent  and  ci 
latary  testimony  for  the  eje  of  Mrs.  Hood ;  but,  be- 
fore the  Magazine  reached  her  she  was  no  more  — 
She  was  as  the  poet  prophesied  in  the  (bllowing 
qoisite  stanzas — which  we  lea?H  with  the  reader,  as 
ine  most  touching  appeal  I0  his  actire  sympathlf 
fbr  Hood's  orphans,  which  the  heart  of  man  coo] 
:_-  ^^  language  could  put  (bnh 


"  Lore  thy  mother,  little otiel 

KisB  and  clasp  her  neck  again — 

Hereafter  ah?  may  have  a  son 
Will  kiss  and  clasp  her  neck  in  va 

Love  thy  mother,  liole  one  I 


Hereafter  thou  may'sl  shudder  sifihs 

To  meet  them  when  they  cannol  see, 
Gaze  upon  her  living  eyes  < 

"  Pren  her  lips  awhile  they  glow 

With  lore  that  they  have  onen  lotd— 

Hereafter  thoagh  may'st  press.  In  woe. 
And  kiss  them  till  thine  own  are  cold. 

Prew  het  lips  awhile  they  glow ! 

"Ohl  leveic  her  raven  bair 

AHhongfa  it  be  not  silrery  grey, 
Tlw  tartf  deott,  leAmtby  can, 

May  snatch,  sBve  one  dear  lock,  away. 
Oh  I  tevere  her  mtren  halrl 

"  Pray  for  her,  at  eve  and  mom, 

That  Heaven  may  hmg  the  stroke  deter. 

Jbr  Ua«  ma^a  livi  IMe  kmr  forlant 
When  thou  wilt  ask  to  die  with  her. 

Pray  for  her,  at  ere  and  mom  V—Hond'i  Mag. 


..[  PLoaenci. — Tine  Wartmiiuter 

Revtew  ft)r  JamuuT  baa  a  letter  Ihm  iUcorrespon- 
...  n    ..  ^  annoDiidiig  dke  diaeorenr  cm  a 
)  by  Bilkhael  Aiigelo,  and  the  frag- 

r,-jn  by  ArioMo.      These  diaeoverjea, 

added  lo  iIion  iceeU  onaa  which  have  given  to  the 


pnbtic  the  long  toet  Ephemerida  of  Galileo,  and 
a  magnificent  fresco,  which,  if  not  the  work  of  Ra- 
I^iael,  might  weU  have  been  his,  are  events  of  no 
small  momcnl  in  the  artificial  and  aniique  loving 
ci^  of  Florence. 

ation  proituced  by  the  appearance  of  the 

a  livi  ■       " 


^_   .     .ize.      ine  Buajrui  is  Fortune,  ! 

her  wheel.  Among  the  lumber  of  an  old  pietore 
dealer's  shop,  SIgnor  Botti,  an  intelligent  artist 
and  admiratily  conwientious  restorer  of  pictures, 
found,  in  two  halves,  an  utterly  obscured  and  black- 
ened piciure,  which  some  indication,  visible  only  to 
such  practised  eyes,  indnced  him  loporchase,  for  the 
sum  of  five  livres — about  Ihree  shitHnga  !  His  first 
operation  upon  it  disclosed  that  which  made  his 
heart  beat,  and  warned  him  to  proceed  with  the  ut- 
most care  end  meet  minute  diligence.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  injuries  of  time  were  not  the  worst 
from  which  the  eclipsed  painting  had  suffered.  Some 
ignorant  and  bart>arous  botcher  had  dared  lo  paint  a 
heavy  white  cloth  over  the  lower  half  of  the  figure: 
and  this  had  to  be  skilfully  and  gradually  remored. 
We  can  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  the  foito- 
naie  possessor,  as  layer  alter  laj^r  of  paint  and  dirt 
were  removed — the  truetinlaandgenume  lines  were 
restored  to  view — and  an  unmistakable  work  of 
Micn.*KL  Anoei.o'b  stood  forth  revealed  upon  the 
canvas.  The  restoration  has  been  accomplished 
miost  successfully;  and  the  picture  is  seen  as  perfect, 
in  its  most  deltcaiehalf  lints,  and  as  pure  from  'doc- 
toring" as  when  it  left  the  artist's  studio." 

From  the  strongly  marked  characteristics  of  Hl> 
chael  Angelo's  styfe,  his  works  arc  considered  recog- 


r!  of  a  poem  enHiIed  "Riitaldo  Atdlio,"  or  Rinal- 
the  Bold,  and  oooalsts  of  five  canto*.  None  of 
AtloMo'e  biogr^hen  hare  tnentloned  the  exMenee 
of  (hla  poem,  cKept  one,  who  wma,  it  aeema,  aoeli  n 
noted  liar  that  nobodTbeHeved  bis  atatemetil.  Tbe 
ftagment,  decfnberea  with  great  care,  and  eqit^ped 
ana  pieBced  with  aotBi,  haa  been  poHlsbed. 
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THE  HITMAH   SKIN. 


'  Very  few  of  us  indeed  are  at  all  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  covering  of  our  own  bodies.  We  sec 
a  **  soft  smoo^  pliant  membrane,  which  invests  the 
whole  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  following 
all  its  prominences ;"  but  we  know  not  till  the  re- 
searches of  science,  which  have  reached  only  a  few, 
inform  us  that  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  bod^, 
all  its  cavities  and  bumps,  are  invested  with  a  simi- 
lar, or  rather  the  same  covering.  The  skin  passes, 
as  at  the  lips  or  eyelids,  into  mucous  membrane, 
and  one  becomes  the  other,  as  it  is  wholly  excluded 
from  or  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. By  its  surface  in  the  interior  and  on  the  ex- 
terior are  all  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  decay,  of 
healdi  and  disease,  of  appetite  and  sensation,  carried 
on.  Its  ohannng  action,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces in  every  climate  and  temperature,  keeps  the  body 
at  one  nearly  uniform  heat  It  is  subject  to  many 
diseases.  Li(e  has  been  sustained  by  food  imbibed 
at  its  exterior  pores;  the  disease  which  kills  and  the 
medicine  which  cures  may  both  enter  the  same 
openings.  It  conducts  electricity,  that  mysterious, 
invisible  and  intangible  agency  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  and  on  the  difiVision  oi  which  health  is 
dependent  into  or  out  of  every  part  of  its  frame.  It 
is  at  once  the  great  envelojnng  and  secretory  organ 
of  the  whole  body,  and  the  inmiediate  means,  except 
as  to  coloir,  by  wnich  we  communicate  with  the  ex- 
ternal world,  K  can  become  accordlnglv  the  substi- 
tute for  our  least  glorious,  but  not  the  least  useful 
organs,  such  as  the  kidneys,  and  is  the  means  of 
conveying  to  us  nearly  all  that  we  have  learned  of 
the  glorious  universe. 

Its  structure  is  not  less  wonderAil  than  its  uses. 
It  is  composed  of  two  layers;  one  homy  and  insen- 
sible, the  other  highly  sensitive ;  the  latter  being  the 
actual  and  universal  or^an  oSfeeling,  and  the  Other 
varying  in  thickness  as  it  covers  an  exposed  or  hid- 
den part,  its  ever-attendant  guard  and  protection. 
£ach  of  these  layers  is  of  a  different,  though  analo- 
gous structure,  and  performs  a  oifferent  office. 
Both  are  continually  renewed,  yet  each  preserves 
for  ever  its  own  distmct  properties.  The  sensitive 
skin  is  so  fhll  of  nerves  and  olood-vessels.  of  which 
the  scarf-skin  is  divested,  that  it  is  scarcely  possiUe 
to  insert  a  needle  in  any  part  of  the  whole  body 
without  causing  pain  ana  a  flow  of  blood.  Its  sur- 
iace  is  uneven,  to  increase  its  extent  and  multiply 
its  power.  I  Its  papillas,  microscopic  in  size,  by 
which  the  enlargement  of  the  surface  is  provided 
for,  are  each  composed  of  a  hair-like  vessel  and  a 
minute  nerve,  several  times  bent  upon  themselves. 
In  every  part  of  it  there  are  perspiratory  tubes,  with 
attendant  glands,  terminating  on  the  surface  in  a 
nore.  To  give  one  striking  example  of  its  extrao^ 
oinary  structure,  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Wilson 
haa  counted  3638  of  those  pores  in  a  square  inch  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  and  each  tube,  of  wiiich  the 
pore  is  an  mening,  being  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
It  follows,  that  in  a  square  inch  of  skin  on  the  palm 


object  of  Mr.  Wilson's  assiduous  researches ;  the 
latter  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  present  work, 
entitled  "  A  Healthy  Skin,"^'— a  work  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  prized.    He  has  here  methodized  his 
own  discoveries  and  the  discoveries  of  other  physi- 
ologists and  anatomists,  and  gives  us  a  pracucal 
treatise  on  the  means  of  procuring  and  preserving  a 
healthy  skin.    When  we  remember  that  to  this  end 
we  erect  and  preserve  dwellings  and  manufacture 
clothing — a  large  proportion  of  the  labors  of  the  conn 
munity  having  that  for  their  object,  it  being  in  im- 
portance second  only  to  supplying  us  with  food  (if; 
m  the  wonderful  economy  of  nature^  any  one  part 
can  be  said  to  be  only  secondary) — ^we  conclude  that 
we  can  scarcely  overrate  the  value  oC  such  re- 
searches as  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  practical 
lessons  he  has  successftiUy  deduced  from  them.-^ 
JenMs  Shitting  Magazine, 


GBNERAL  TOM  THUMB  AT  COUBT. 

[The  General  complains  that  his  visit  to  the  Gtueen 
has  not  been  recorded  in  the  Court  Circular,] 
"  Not  a  word  about  me  l"  ses  L  "  Wont  you  ro 
slick  to  our  Ambassador— won't  Mr.  Everett " — vx 
it  was  afore  Bancroft's  time  in  course—"  won't  he 
call  Mr.  Court  Cirdar  outi  Aint  it  an  afih>nt  to 
thefla^r 

''Tisnt  his  fault,  poor  critter,"  ses  Bamum: 
"Court  Cirelar  only  puts  in  the  paper  what's  handed 
out  to  him  chalked  on  a  slate.  Cme  of  the  Honor 
Maids  or  Waiting  Lords  pves  it  him;  and  he  only 
puts  it  in  his  best  English,  and  then  sends  it  to  the 
papers.** 

And  they  talk  of  a  pure,  enlightened  press!  I 
wonder  if  our  own  Momiu  Airtk^ake  would  belittle 
itself  by  such  doin^!  I  have  heerd  of  printer's 
devils;  and  for  sartm  they  must  write  sudi  bam- 
boozlin  with  their  pointed  tails.  'Tisnt  at  all  dear 
grit,  Bamum  "—ses  I—"  to  be  left  out  for  Dukes  and 
Marquises  and  such  critters.  I  could  not  ha'  thought 
it  of  Gracious  Majesty.** 

"Gten'ral,"  ses  Barnum,  in  his  soft  way— and 
he'd  gammon  a  whole  bed  of  spinach  by  only  winldn 
at  it.  *'  Gen'ral,  musm't  be  too  hard  upon  Gracious 
Majesty ;  dear  lady,  she  can't  help  it.*' 

Still  I  wasnt  to  be  smoothed  round  and  round 
like  a  beaver  hat,  and  I  ses—"  If  Fd  ha'  been  up  to 
that  deeeivin  varmint,  Court  Cirelar^  you  don't  tmnk 
I'd  have  fiung  away  my  hornpipe  and  oar  "^Ir'"***' 
melody  I  No:  they  should  nave  sent  me  to  the 
Tower  first," 

*^ow,  Gen'ral,"  ses  Bamum,  "don't  let  your 
dander  rise.  And  for  the  weaknessof  the  BritiaoeB, 
don't  despise  it,  for  we  shall  tum  it  into  ready 
money.  If  they  cared  for  wha^  called  geoios,  they 
wouldn't  suit  us.  I'm  told  that  a  man  at  tha '  Gyp- 
tian  Hall  was  able  to  set  up  his  eanriage  tot  mt 
upon  a  baboon's  head  and  a  salmon's  tail/^ 
"  Lor !"  ses  I— for  I  vm  'stoidshed— "  as  how  1" 
"  Whyj  he  put  'em  both  t(»ether,  and  caHed  'cm 
a  mermaid.    The  riiillings  fell  in  showers.    There 


of  the  handjhere  exists  a  length  of  tube  equiO-to^  .was  no  keeping  out  the  ]Wople  of  quality.    One  dd 


888  inches,  73  feet  In  other  parts  of  the  body ,  the 
pores  are  not  so  numerous.  "  TakingSSOO  as  a  fair 
avmge  for  each  square  inch  of  surface  in  a  man  of 
ordinary^  height,  the  number  of  pores  will  be 
7^000,000,  and  die  length  of  perspiratory  ti^ 
1J50,000  inches  or  nearly  98  miles.'*  Well  may  Mr. 
Wilson  say,  tha^of  this  wonderfkd  oovcring,  which 
ignorance  and  brutality  ever  yet  fitter,  soonige  and 
brand,  we  are  wofhllv  ignorant,  and  science  cannot 
be  better  employed  than  in  ascertaining  its  proper- 
tie^  and  in  teaching  oa  )i((w  it  may  beM  be  presenr- 
cd.    ThefonatthaabeenforaaTwaljMM&gKal 


Unonite  was  flung  down  in  the  mob,  and  broke  his 
leg;  but  he  wamt  to  be  discotuitenanoed;  for  the 
very  next  day  he  came  upon  crtUehea." 

"  And  set  up  his  carriage  upon  a  falae  mennaid  f 
ses  I,  quite  bewondered. 

'*  And  more  than  that,"  ses  Bamum,  '^hesoldber 
real  comb  and  glass  fifty  times  over  for  a  awinfinc 
sum— hut  all  private,  in  course— to  dowageis  oTtkes 
nobility.  By  the  way,''8e8Bamum— udhelo^Bi 
on  a  sudden  as  bright  as  though  he'd  wiped  hismoc 
with  the  tail  of  a  oomet— "  by  the  way,  Gen'nL  yoa 
dldttt  h^pea  to  be  bon  wttk  ft  ca«l--eh  r 
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*'  I  donU  know;  mother  can  tell  yon,"  ses  I. 

"  Because,  if  you  was,  IVe  no  doubt  it  would  sell 
affin  and  agin  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  That 
pmt  must  be  thought  of/'  ses  Bamum,  seriously. 
"  Howsumerer,  if  your  name  isn't  yet  in  the  Court 
drdar^  you  was  gilt  and  jewelled  last  night  at  the 
Palace  tarnation.  Look  here ;"  whereupon  Bamum 
took  out  such  a  heap  of  gold  and  glitter,  from  a 
drawer,  1  thought  to  myself,  "  Fm  as  fine  as  a  new 
weathercock." 

"  Let  us  catalogue  'em,  reglar,"  ses  Bamum,  and 
he  got  pen  and  paper.  "Call  'em  out,  and  I'll 
write." 

A  gold  bracelet,  iVom  Gracious  Majesty,  with  a 
watch  a  tickin  still  in  the  middle  of  it 

** Bamum,"  ses  I, *<!  did  feel  a  leetle  like  a  dog 
with  this  about  my  neck  last  night  Couldn't  it  be 
taken  in  for  my  leg.  kinder  Order  of  the  Garter- 
like 1"    Barnum  nooded,  and  I  went  on. 

Four  diamond  shirt^tiids  out  of  Prince  Albert's 
own  busum. 

"  Well,  they  re  nation  genteel,  but  a  leetle  small ; 
not  much  bigger  than  big  peas.  Howsumever,  I'll 
wear  'em  till  bigger  come,  and  then  they'll  senre  for 
counters  at  cards." 

Two  large  emnald  brooches,  fhnn  two  Duchesses. 

"  I  tell  you  what  I  sbaU  do,"  ses  I.  "  Yes ;  with 
these  brooches  I'll  give  trade  a  lift  V\\  wear  'em 
for  buckles,  and  stick  'em  in  my  shoes.  And  so," 
ses  I,  **  like  a  true  republican,  look  down  upon  the 
aristocracy."  Bamum  didn't  speak,  but  grinned, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Gen'ral,  bless  yon !" 

Three  gold  chains,  given  from  the  necks  of  three 
Countesses. 

"  Two  of  'em  jined  "  ses  L  "  will  make  me  a 
skippin  rope ;  and  the  third  will  go  round  my  waist 
to  tie  my  dressin-gown." 

Five-and-twenty  pearl  and  diamond  and  raby 
rings,  warm  from  the  fingers  of  several  ladies  m 
nobility. 

I  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  them ;  but  I  seed 
that  something  was  wriggling  in  the  mind  of 
Bamum ;  for  he  sot  bitin  the  end  of  his  pen,  like  a 
rabbit  at  a  cabbage-stalk.  At  last—his  face  lightin 
up  like  gas^he  ses,  "  I  tell  you  what,  Gton'ral. 
1  hem  rings— when  you  get  more  of  *9m — and  by- 
and-by  you'll  have  as  many  as  a  thousand  rattle- 
snakes—them rings  may  be  made  a  great  feature. 
We'll  have  'em  all  linked  together,  and  make  a 
kinder  chain  of;  and  then,  when  you  go  agin  upon 
the  stage,  you  may  dance  a  hornpipe  in  the  fetters ; 
and  the  name  of  every  lady's  rinig  may  go  into  the 
play-bills." 

"Governor,"  ses  I,  " that  will  be  very  handsnm ; 
besides,  it  will  ryle  the  men,  and  that  gives  me 
special  8atisfhcti<m.  For  I  could  see  'em.  last  night, 
while  some  of  the  pretty  critters  was  kissin  me— not 
but  what  I  could  have  done  with  half  the  allowance 
1  got,  for  I  iave  seen  flies  killed  with  treacle — ^I  could 
see  'em  a  looking  at  me,  as  if  they  could  have  swal- 
lowed me  like  a  mint-julep.  And  'spedaUy  the 
geniuses,  as  they  called  themselves,  looked  in  that 
liMliion:--and  they  needn't;  they  never  give  me 
notirin.'^ 

"Genius,  my  dear  Gen'rtl,"  sea  Bamum,  "never 
4oes.  Don't  expect  it  It  may  be,  that  genius  has 
seidom  anything  to  give— but,  however— it  is  to 
gifted  creatures  like  yavself,  Gen'ral,  genius  is 
Always  shabby.  Howsomever,  to  prooeml  with  the 
catalogue." 

A  Sliver  thimble ! 

Well. I foof  streaked!  Who omM  have  insulted 
me  with  that  dirty  piece  of  meialt  And  then  I 
reootleet,  jist  as  I  was  lifted  Into  the  carriage,  il  was 


flune  in  at  the  winder,  no  doubt  bv  one  o' the  house- 
maids of  the  Palace.  I  was  so  ryled,  I  was  goin  to 
climb  up  the  leg  of  the  table,  and  catch  hcdd  of  the 
thimble,  and  fling  it  into  the  fiire,  when  the  Governor 
put  his  hand  upon  me. 

"  Gen'ra^"  ses  he,  "  I  guess  your  thou^ts.  Alter 
you  were  in  bed  last  nisht,  I  thought  much  of 
that  thimble.  I  know  a  uttle  of  anthmetic  and 
morals,  and  they  are  linked  tarnation  cUm  togeth^. 
Well,  I  find  thatallowin  one  housemaid  out  of  fi^ 
that  comes  to  isee  you  gives  you  a  silver  thimble,  and 
of  course  she  will " — 

"  Whv  of  courser  ses  L 

"  If  Gracious  Majesty  gives  a  watch,  in  course 
the  housemaid  will  give  a  thimble.  It's  example  in 
hiah  {daces  that  ma£es  the  trae  vally  of  monarchy. 
Well,  I  calculate  that  ererj  housemaid  out  of  fifty 
presenting  you  with  her  thimble,  we  shall  have  at 
least  two  thousand  bushels,  three  hundred  pecks, 
two  quarts,  ci  silver  thimbles," 

"  Lor !"  ses  I.  "  And  what,  Gtovemor,  shall  we  do 
with  'em  r^FUmch. 

Crabaotbbs  of  thb  Engltsh,  Sootcb  and  larsH.— 
Looking,  then,  at  the  populace  of  the  three  king- 
doms (or  rather  ^ueendoms),  it  may  easily  be  per- 
ceived that  there  is  a  consideraUediflerenoe  amongst 
them  with  respect  to  tempemment    The  Irish  ait^ 
gay,  ardent,  and  impetuous ;  the  Scotch  sre  compa- 
ratively cool,  steady  and  cautious;  the  English  are 
perhaps  a  fair  average  between  the  two.    I  remem- 
ber it  was  not  inelegantly  observed  by  a  friend  of 
mine,  that  an  Englishman  thinks  and  speaks ;  a 
Scotchman  thinks  twice  before  he  speaks;  and  an 
Irishman  speaks  befotp  he  thinks.    A  lady  present 
added,  "A  Scotchman  thinks  with  his  head:   an 
Irishman  with  his  heart."    This  allusion  to  impulse, 
operating  more  rapidly  than  deliberation,  is  akin  to 
Miss  Edgeworth's  remark,  that  an  Irishman  may 
err  with  his  head,  never  with  his  heart ;  the  trath; 
however,  being,  that  he  obm  his  heart,  not  always 
waiting  for  the  dictates  of'^his  head.    Some  years 
sgo  there  was  a  caricamre,  very  graphically  por- 
traying these  grades  of  difl[erence  in  the  ardor  of  the 
three  nationsw    An  Englishman,  an  Irishman,  and 
a  Scotchman,  were  represented  as  looking  through  a 
confectioner's  window  at  a  beautiful  young  woman 
serving  in  die  shop.    "  Oh !"  exclaims  Mr.  Patrick, 
"  do  let  us  be  afVer  spending  a  half-crown  with  the 
dear  craytur,  that  we  may  look  at  her  conveniently, 
and  have  a  bit  of  chat  with  her."    "You  extrava- 
gant dog  I"  SajTB  Mr.  Gteorge, "  I  am  sure  one-half  the 
money  will  do  quite  as  well    But  let  us  go  in  by  all 
means ;  she's  a  charming  girl."    "  Ah,  v^t  a  wee," 
interposed  Mr.  Andrew;  "dinnayeken  it'll  serve 
oor  purpose  equally  wed  just  to  ask  the  bonny  lassie 
to  ^e  us  twa  sixpences  for  a  shiUiug,  and  inquire 
Where's  Mr.  Thompson's  hoose,  and  sic  like  1  We're 
no  hungry,  and  may  as  weel  save  the^siller."    And 
here  is  the  old  story  of  the  experiment  made  in  Lon- 
don by  two  friends,  who  spoke  to  c^ery  laborer  they 
met  between  St  Giles's  and  Holbom  Hill,  until  they 
had  found  one  belonging  to  each  oi  the  three  coun- 
tries ;  and  to  each,  but  separately,  they  put  the 
question,  "What  would  you  take  to  stand  on  the  top 
of  the  mcmument  all  night  with  only  your  night- 
clothes  on  1"    The  Englishman,  in  a  straightfor- 
ward way,  replied  at  once,  "Five  pounds;"  the 
Scotchman  cautiously  asked,  "  What  will  you  gie  T* 
and  the  Irishman,  off-hand,  exclaimed,  "Sure,  Fd 
be  after  taking  a  bad  cowid,*'^Sfmm  tritk  DU- 
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RiiLRoiD  Mania  in  Germany. — The  mania  for 
the  construction  of  railroads  which  pq^aessed  Eng- 
land, seems,  in  a  commensurate  degree,  to  have  ta- 
ken possessicm  of  Grermany,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
PrusSuan  Cabinet  has  been  such  as  not  only  to  ad- 
vance this  feeling,  but  to  give  it  a  changefulness 
that  has  been  very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
people.  The  following  summary  statement  of  the 
financial  position  of  the  empire  will  afford  a  good 
idea  of  the  difficulties  that  are  to  be  met  and  over- 
come. That  they  will  be,  we  have  no  doubt,  but  it 
will  be  many  years  before  an  even  course  of  affairs 
will.bless  Grermany.  When  it  does  come,  however, 
the  reward  will  be  worth  the  pain  of  obtaining  it. 

If  we  inquire  the  amount  of  capital  already  in- 
vested in  this  class  of  industrial  undertaldn^,  we 
shall  find,  that  during  the  last  eight  years,  a  sum  lof 
£36,000,000  has  been  employed,  in  opening  3880 
miles  of  railway  communication.  Of  this  sum 
somewhat  more  than  that  has  been  furnish^  by  the 
several  governments  for  the  construction  of  ^te 
lines.  The  suih  still  needed,  within  ap^iod  of  five 
years,  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  lines  ^200  miles  in 
extent,  now  in  course  of  formation,  is,  in  round 
numbers,  £37,500,000.  We  thus  amve  at  a  total  of 
something  less  than  £75,000,000  sterling,  which, 
within  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  has  been,  or  will 
be  converted  into  that  species  of  public  security 
which  we  call  railway  stock.  We  must  further 
bear  in  mind  that  of  the  sum  of  £37,500,000,  one- 
half  is  to  be  provided  out  of  government  funds;  and, 
being  spread  over  a  period  of  five  years,  would  leave 
an  annual  sum  of  about  £5,000,000  sterling  to  be 
covered  irom  the  respective  budgets  of  ihe  different 
States,  and  a  like  sum  to  be  furnished  by  private 
capitalists. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  collective  population, 
budgets  and  national  debts  of  the  German  States 
(including  of  course.  Austria),  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  number  of  innabitants  is  about  60,900,000  ; 
the  annual  State  expenditure  about  £56,000,000  stg., 
and  the  general  funded  debt  of  Germany  may  be 
set  down  approximately  at  about  ]  ,000,000,000  of 
thalers,  or  £150,000,000  sterling.  The  bare  consi- 
deration of  these  respective  items  is  sufficient  to  im- 
press us  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  a  crisis 
like  the  present,  in  a  country  where  the  monetary 
relations  want  that  elasticity  that  results  from  our 
banking  system.  But  we  are  very  far  from  despon- 
dency, when  we  consider  that  the  average  rate  oi  in- 
terest in  Germany,  on  good  landed  security,  is  but 
four  per  cent,  and  that  the  returns  of  railway  profit 
on  all  the  German  lines,  19  in  number,  up  to  the 
dose  of  1844,  gave  an  average  dividend  of  4  1-2 
per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  with  the  gains 
steadily  increasing. 

LITERART  SYCOPHANCY. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  his  "Letters,"  relates  that 
the  Abb6  Giustiniani,  a  noble  Genoese,  wrote  a  na- 
negyric  in  verse  on  the  empress  queen.  "She 
rewaided  him  with  a  gold  snuff-box  set  with  dia- 
monds, and  a  patent  of  theologian.  Finding  the 
trade  so  lucrative,  he  wrote  another  on  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  sent  him  a  horn  box,  telling  him  that 
he  knew  his  vow  of  poverty  would  not  let  nim  touch 
gold ;  and  that,  havmg  no  theologians,  he  had  sent 
him  a  patent  to  be  captain  of  horse  in  those  very 
troops  that  he  had  commended  so  much  in  his  verse ! 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  saving  the  gold  and  bril- 
l&nts  was  not  the  part  which  pleased  his  majesty 
the  least.'* 

In  Augiuriu  1787,  the  prixe  of  poetry,  proposed  by 
the  Ckxnte  d'Artoif,  fior  an  ekgy  on  PrJAce  Leopold 


of  Brunswick,  was  granted  to  M.  Terasse  de  Mar- 
seilles, an  officer  in  tnc  queen's  household,  although 
the  public  thought  his  nroduction  inferior  to  that  of 
M.  Noel,  professor  in  tne  college  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
who  obtamed  the  first  accessit ;  but  the  queen,  on 
being  informed  that  her  officer  above  named  had 
appeared  as  a  candidate,  wrote  three  letters  to  the 
academy  in  his  favor,  designating  the  piece  only  by 
the  motto,  without  giving  tne  author's  name.  The 
academy,  fancying  irom  this  that  the  king  himself 
(Louis  X  Vni.)  was  among  the  candidates,  and  that 
the  queen  was  eager  for  his  success,  accorded  him 
the  prize,  or  at  least  thought  they  had  done  so ;  but, 
on  opening  the  capsulCj  they  were  not  a  little  aston- 
ished to  fi^d,  in  heu  of  the  angust  name  of  Leopold's 
brother,  the  name  of  a  common  officer  of  the  queen. 

A  Daishionable  authoress  complimented  Frederick 
the  Great  very  extravagantly,  saying  "  that  he  was 
covered  with  glory,  was  the  paragon  of  Europe,  and, 
in  short,  the  greatest  monarch  and  man  on  earth.** 
The  King,  rather  distressed  at  this  fulsomeness,  re- 
plied, "  Madam,  you  are  as  handsome  as  an  angel, 
witty,  el^ant  and  agreeable ;  in  short,  vou  possess 
all  the  amiable  qualities :  bid  you  paitUJ^ 

Louis  XIV.  was  weak  enough  to  relish  flattery. 
He  found  delight  in  singing  the  most  fulsome  passa- 
ges of  songs  written  ih  his  own  praise.  Even  at 
tne  public  suppers,  when  &e  band  pla3red  the  airs 
to  which  they  were  set,  the  monarch  delighted  his 
courtiers  by  humming  the  same  passages.  What 
sort  of  courtiers  he  had  about  him  may  he  inferred 
from  the  ihct  that  one  of  them,  when  djring,  begged 
pardon  oftlie  King  for  the  "  ugly  faces"  which  the 
acuteness  of  his  sufferings  compelled  him  to  make. 

This  vice  of  flattery  and  fawning  sycophancy  is 
sometimes  practised  even  by  reverend  authors. 
Thus,  in  some  very  adulatory  doggerel  on  our  pre- 
sent sovereign,  written  by  a  minor  canon  of  Wind- 
sor, we  are  assured  that  there  is  "  none  so  fkir,so  pure 
as  she." 

Although  the  poet  Yotmg  could  complain  that 

*'  The  flowers  of  eloquence,  profusely  poured 
O'er  spotted  vice,  fill  half  the  lettered  world,'^ 

and  elsewhere  exclaims, 

**  Shall  funeial  eloquence  her  colours  spread, 
And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  deao  ? 
(^hall  authors  smile  on  such  illustrious  days. 
And  satirise  with  nothing— but  their  praise  ?'' 

yet  he  himself  dis^aced  his  talents,  and  lowered 
nis  reputation,  by  the  mean  flattery  with  which  he 
stuffed  his  dedication  to  great  men.  This  foible  of 
his  character  is  thus  cleverly  touched  on  by  Swifi  :-^ 

*'  And  Tonng  must  torture  his  inTention 
To  flatter  knares,  or  lose  his  pension.'* 

Sometimes  authors  heap  the  most  outrageooriy 
absurd  laudation  upon  one  another.  In  this  reck- 
less and  immeasured  way  of  praising,  Jasper  Mayne 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  of  "Master  Cartwright," 
author  of  some  tolerable  "  Comedies  and  Po^ds" 
(1651>- 

"  Yes.  thou  to  nature  hadst  Joined  art  and  akill : 
In  thee  Ben  Jonson  still  held  Shakspeare's  qnil].*' 

Mrs.  Thrale  relates  that  Hannah  More,  on  being 
introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson,  began  singing  hispralM 
in  the  wannest  manner,  and  taking  of  the  pleaanre 
and  the  instruction  she  had  received  from  his  wriH* 
ings  with  the  hiehest  encomituns.  For  some  time 
he  heard  her  with  that  quietness  which  a  Umg  use 
of  praise  had  given  him ;  she  then  redoubled  her 
strokes,  and,  as  Mr.  Seward  calls  it,  pej^iered  still 
more  highly,  till  at  length  he  turned  suddenly  to 
her,  with  a  stem  and  angry  countenance,  and  said, 
"  iSiadam,  befbre  you  flatter  a  man  so  grossly  to  his 
face,  yon  should  consider  whether  or  not  yonr  llai- 
tery  is  worth  having.** 
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Def  Pensies  de  Pascal.  Rapport  a  L'Aeadfntie  Franfotse  tw  la  nScasite  d'uMnom- 
elk  tdition  de  cet  ouvrage.    Par  M.  V.  Cousin.    8to.     Paria :  1843. 

2.  Pensiei,  Fragments,  el  Letters  de  Blaise  Pascal :  pubHis  pour  lapreittOre/ois  cim- 
/ormtment  aax  maauicrits  originatix,  en  grande  partU  inedits.  Par  M.  Pbobper 
FaugBhe.     S  vols.     8vo.     Paris:  1844. 


So  niDch  has  been  written  of  late  years 
respecting  Pascal,  and  so  mnch  that 'is 
worth  teading,  that  we  do  not  know  that 
we  ahoald  have  been  induced  to  make  him 
the  subject  of  present  criticism,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  appearance  of  the  above  re- 
mtrkable  voloines  of  M.  Faueere. 

It  eeems  strange  to  say,  that  the  most 

Sopnlar  work  of  an  author  who  has  been 
ead  two  hundred  years,  and  who  has  ob- 
tained a  world-wide  reputation — a  work 
which  has  passed  through  numberlras  edi- 
tions, and  been  translated  into  most  Euro- 
pean languages — has  never  been  published 
m  an  authentic  form  till  now.  Yet  this  is 
'strictly  true  of  the  Pensiea  de  Pascal. 

It  is  not  possible  to  convey  to  the  reader 
a  just  idea  of  the  merits  of  this  improved 
edition,  or  the  ciroumstanoes  which  led  to 
'  it,  without  relating  some  of  the  more  im-' 
pottant  inddents  of  Pascal's  life.  A  for- 
mal biography,  however,  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  give ;  for  who  hu  not  read  some 
aeooont  of  the  life  of  Bluae  Pascal  ?  ' 
Vol.  X.  No.  IV.  ag 


will  bo  BufBcient  briefly  to  advert  to  the 
principal  facts  of  this  great  man's  history, 
and  the  dates  of  their  occurrenoe. 

He  was  bom  at  Clermont,  in  Aaveigne, 
in  the  year  1623,  and  died  in  the  year 
1G62,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-uine. 
When  we  think  of  tiie  achievements  which 
owded  into  that  brief  space,  and  which 
made  his  name  famous  to  all  genera- 
tions, we  may  well  exclaim  with  Comeille, 
"  A  peine  a-t-il  ve'ou,  quel  nom  il  a  Iusb^  !" 

It  IB  well  known  that  Pascal  exhibited 
&om  the  earliest  childhood  the  most  pre- 
cocious proofs  of  inventive  genius,  especially 
in  the  aepartment  of  mathematics.  Hav- 
ing,  if  we  may  believe  the  universally  re- 
ceived tradition,  been  willingly  kept  in 
ignorance  of  Geometry,  lest  his  propensi^ 
in  that  direction  should  interfere  with  the 

Eroaectition  of  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
is  self-prompted  genius  disoovercd  for 
itself  the  elementary  truths  of  the  forbid- 
den Boienoe.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
was  BnipriBed  by  his  father  is  the  act  of 
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demonstrating^  on  the  pavement  of  an  old 
hall,  where  he  used  to  play,  and  by  means 
of  a  rude  dia^am,  traced  by  a  piece  of 
coal,  a  proposition  which  corresponded  to 
the  thirty-second   of  the  First  Book  of 
Euclid.*     At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  com- 
posed a  little  tractate  on  the  Conic  Sections, 
which  provoked    the   mingled    incredulity 
and  admiration  of  Descartes.     At  nineteen, 
he   invented  his   celebrattd   Arithmetical 
Machine  ;  and  at  the  age  of  six-and-twenty, 
he  had  composed  the  greater  part  of  his 
mathematical  works,  ana  made  those  bril- 
liant   experiments^  in    Hydrostatics    and 
Pneumatics  which  have  associated  his  name 
with  those  of  Torricelli^^d  Boyle,  and 
ranked  him  amongst  the  first  philosophers 
of  his  age.     Yet,  strange  to  'say,  he  now 
suddenly  renounced  the  splendid  career  to 
"Wbick  his  genius  so  unequivocally  invited 
him,  and  gave  himself  up  to  totally  differ- 
ent studies.  ^  This  was  principally  attribut- 
able to  that  strong  rehgious  impulse  which 
was  imparted  to  his  mind  at  this  period — 
rendered  deeper  by  early  experience  in  the 
school  of  affliction.     From  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, he  was  a  perpetual  sufferer.     In  1647, 
when  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he 
was  attacked  by  paralysis.     His  ill  health 
was  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  occasioned  by 
his  devotion  to  study ;  and  of  him  it  is 
literally  true,  that  his  mind  consumed  his 
bpdy. 

So  complete  was  his  abandonment  of 
Bcienoe,  that  he  never  returned  to  it  but  on 
one  memoriable  occasion,  and  then  only 
for  a  short  interval.  We  allude,  of  course, 
to  Uie  remarkable  problems  which  he  solved 
respecting  the  curve  called  the  Cycloid. 
The  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  his  sister,  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  investigations  were  suggested  and 
completed — accounts  which  are  authenti- 
cated by  a  letter  of  his  own  to  Format — 
strongly  impress  us  with  the  vigor  and  bril- 
liancy of  his  genius.  We  are  assured  that, 
after  long  abandonment  of  mathematics, 
his  attention  was  direoted  to  this  subject 
by  a  casual  train  of  thou^t  suggested  in 
one  of  the  many  nights  which  pain  made 
sleepless.  The  thoo^hts  thus  suddenly 
originated,  his  inventive  mind  rapidly  pur- 
su^  to  all  the  brilliant  results  in  which 
they  terminated ;  and  in  the  brief  space  of 
eicht  days  the  investi^tions  were  oomplet- 
e£    Partly  in  compliance  with  the  faskion 

gf  J^^^^glJuMlsl  aowmni  of  this  mattw 


of  the  age,  and  partly  from  the  solicitation 
of  his  friend  the  Duke  de  Roannes,  he  con- 
cealed for  a  time  the  discoveries  at  which 
he  had  arrived,  and  offered  the  problems 
for  solution  to  all  the  mathematicians  of 
Europe,  with  a  first  and  second  prize  to 
succ^sful  candidates.  If  no  solution  were 
offered  in  three  months,  Pascal  promised  to 
furnish  his  own.  Several  were  forwarded, 
but  as  none,  in  the  estimation  of  the  judges, 
completely  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
challenge,  Pascal  redeemed  his  pledge  by 
publishing  his  own,  under  the  name  of 
Amos  Dettonville, — an  anagram  of  Louis 
de  Montalte,  the  name  under  which  the 
'^  Provincial  Letters''  had  appeared.  This 
was  in  1658-9,  ^en  he  was  thirty-six 
years  of  age. 

With  this  brief  exception,  Pascal  may  he 
said  tp  have  practically  abandoned  science 
from  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Yet  he  did  not 
at  once  become  a  religious  recluse.  For  some 
years  he  lived  a  cheerful,  and  even  gay,  though 
never  a  dissipated  lifSa,  in  Paris,  in  the  centre 
of  literary  and  pc4ite  society.  loved  and  ad- 
mired by  a  wide  circle  -ot  friends,  and 
especially  by  his  patron,  the  Duke  de  Ro- 
annes. To  the  accomplished  sister  of  this 
nobleman,  M.  Faugere  conjectures  (as  we 
think  plausibly)  that  Pascal  was  secretly 
attached,  but,  from  timidity  and  humility, 
"  never  told  his  love."  Perhaps,  in  part, 
from  the  melancholy  which  this  hopeless 
attachment  inspired,  but  certainly  much 
more  in  consequence  of  the  deeper  religious 
convictions,  produced  by  a  memorable 
escape  from  an  appalling  death,  in  1654, 
his  indifference  to  the  world  increased ; 
and  he  at  length  sought  for  solitude  at 
Port  Royal,  already  endeared  to  him  by 
the  residence  there  of  his  sister  Jacqueline. 

Here  it  is  well  known  he  produced  his 
immortal  ^^  Provincial  Letters ;"  and,  when 
death  cut  short  his  brief  career,  wts  medi- 
tating an  extensive  work  on  the  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  religion, — especially  on  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  evidenoes  of  Chris- 
tianibr, — ^for  the  completion  of  whidi  he 
would  have  required  ten  ^^  years  of  health 
and  leisure."  An  outline  of  the  work  had 
been  sometimes  (and  on  one  occasion  some* 
what  fullv)  imparted  in  conversation  to  his 
friends,  but  no  part  of  it  was'  ever  oom- 
pleted.  Nothing;  was  found  after  his  death 
but  detached  ^^  Thoughts"  (interspersed 
with  some  on  other  subjects)  on  the  princi- 
pal topics  appropriated  to  sudi  a  work* 
They  were  the  stones  of  which  .the  building 
was  to  have  oonsiBted,  many  of  them  mi-^ 
hewn,  and  iome  few  imob  si  tb»  hoSbint^ 
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had  lie  lived,  would  no  doubt  haye  laid 
aside.  The  form  in  which  the  Thoughts 
were  put  together  comported  but  two  well 
with  their  fragmentary  character.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  aid  not  even  use  a  Common- 
place Book ;  but  when,  after  a  profound 
meditation,  any  thought  struck  him  as 
worth  recording,  he  hastily  noted  it  on  any 
scrap  of  paper  that  came  to  hand,  often  on 
the  bacKis  of  old  letters ;  these  he  strung 
together  on  a  file,  or  tied  up  in  bundles, 
and  left  them  till  better  health  and  un- 
troubled leisure  should  permit  him  to  evoke 
a  new  creation  out  of  this  chaos.  It  is  a 
wonder,  therefore,  that  tlie  Fensies  of 
Pascal  have  come  down  to  us  at  all.  Never, 
surely,  was  so  precious  a  freight  committed 
to  so  crazy  a  bark.  The  Sybil  herself  was 
not  more  careless  about  those  leaves  on 
which  she  inscribed  her  prophetic  truths, 
than  was  Pascal  about  tnose  whidi  con- 
tained the  results  of  his  meditations.  Of 
these  results,  however,  we  are  in  part  de- 
frauded, by  something  far  worse  than  either 
the  fragility  of  the  materials  on  which  they 
are  inscribed,  or  their  utter  want  of  arrange- 
ment. Many  of  the  *'  Thoughts"  are  them- 
selves onlvhalf  developed  ;  others,  as  given 
us  in  the  literal  copy  of  M.  Faugere,  break 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  even  of  a 
word.  Some  casual  interruption — ^frequent- 
ly, no  doubt,  some  paroxysm  of  pain,  to 
which  the  great  author,  in  his  latter  years, 
was  incessantly  subject — ^broke  the  thread 
of  thought,  and  left  the  web  imperfect 
for  ever. 

It  is  humiliating  to  think  of  the  casual- 
ties which,  possibly  in  many  cases,  have 
robbed  posterity  of  some  of  the  most  pre- 
cious fruits  of  the  meditations  of  the  wise ; 
perhaps  arrested  trains  of  thought  which 
would  have  expanded  into  brilliant  theo- 
ries or  grand  discoveries  ; — trains  which, 
when  the  genial  moment  of  inspiration  has 
passed,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  re- 
call ;  or  whidi,  if  recalled  up  to  the  point 
at  whidi  they  were  broken  off,  terminate 
only  in  a  wall  of  rock,  in  which  the  moun- 
tain path,  which  had  been  before  so  dearly 
seen,  exists  no  longer.  It  is  humiliating  to 
think  that  a  fit  of  the  toothache,  or  a  twinge 
of  the  gout,  mighi  have  thus  arrested — ^no 
more  to  return — the  opening  germ  of  con- 
jecture, which  led  on  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Differential  Calculus,  or  the  Theory  of 
Gravitation.  The  condition  of  man,  in  this 
respect,  affords,  indeed,  one  striking  proof 
of  that  ooml^ned  ^^  creatnesB  and  miserr" 
of  his  natura,  on  niiidiPaacal  00  profiranoly 


meditated.  It  is  wonderful  that  a  beinff, 
such  as  he,  should  achieve  so  much ;  it  is 
humiliating  that  he  must  depend  on  sndi 
casualities  for  success.  On  the  precarious 
control  which  even  the  greatest  men  have 
over  their  own  minds,  Pascal  himself  strik- 
ingly says, — '^  The  mind  of  this  sovereign 
of  the  world  is  not  so  independent  as  not  to 
be  discomposed  by  the  first  tintamarre  that 
may  be  made  around  him.  It  does  not  need 
the  roar  of  artillery  to  hindw  him  from 
thinking;  the  creaking  of  a  vane  or  a  pul- 
ley will  answer  the  purpose.  Be  not  sur- 
prised that  he  reasons  ill  just  now ;  a  fly 
is  buzzing  in  his  ears — it  is  amply  suffident 
to  render  him  incapable  of  souna  delibera- 
tion. If  you  wish  him  to  disoover  truth,  be 
pleased  to  chase  away  the  insect  who  holds 
his  reason  in  check,  and  troubles  that  mighty 
intellect  which  governs  dties  and  king* 
doms!  Le  plaisant  dieu  que  vaiia!  O 
rkHcolonsnmo  eroe  P^^ 

On  the  imperfect  sentenoes  and  half- 
written  words,  which  are  now  printed  tntlie 
volumes  of  M.  Faugere,  we  look  with  some- 
thing like  the  feelinss  with  whidi  we  pore 
on  some  half-defaced  inscription  on  an  aa- 
dent  monument — ^with  a  strange  comnuz- 
ture  of  curiosity  and  veneration;  and, 
whilst  we  wonder  what  the  unfinished  sen- 
tences may  mean,  we  mourn  over  the  mail- 
dous  accident  which,  has  perhaps,  converted 
what  might  have  been  an  aphorism  of  pro- 
foundest  importance  into  a  series  of  un- 
meaning ^rpners.  One  of  the  last  things, 
assuredly,  which  we  should  think  of  doing 
with  such  fragments,  would  be  to  attempt 
to  alter  them  in  any  way ;  least  of  all,  to 
supplement  them,  and  to  divine  and  pub- 
lish Pascal's  meaning.  There  have  been 
learned  men,  who  has  ^ven  us  supplements 
to  the  lost  pieces  of  some  ancient  historiaDS ; 
—erudite  Freinsheimiuses,  who  hand  us  a 
huge  bale  of  indifferent  Latin,  and  bes  us 
only  to  think  it  Livy's  lost  Decades,  ant 
what  man  would  venture  to  supplement 
Pascal  ?  Only  such,  it  may  be  supposed,  as 
would  feel  no  scruple  in  scouring  an  antique 
medal,  or  a  worthy  suooessor  of  those 
Monks  who  obliterated  manuscript  pieces 
of  Cicero,  that  thev  misht  inscribe  then 
with  some  edifying  lesend. 

Alas!  more  noted  people  than  these 
were  scarcely  more  scrupulous  in  the  case  of 
Pascal.  His  friends  dedded  that  the  fngr 
ments  whidi  he  had  left  behind  him,  im- 

•-Fbii^,toin.ii.,p.64.  It  nay  proper  to  oleent, 
duu  all  cor  citatkms  trom  the  i^niiMf  are  ^otti  ihie 
new  and  solely  aitthaitle  editkM.     _ 
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perfect  as  they  wtoe,  were  far  too  valuable 
to  be  consigned  to  oblivion ;  and  so  far  all 
the  world  will  agree  with  them.     If,  further, 
they  had  selected  whatever  appeared  in 
any  degree  coherent,   and  printed  these 
verboHm  et  Hteraiimy  in  the  best  order  they 
c(!mld  devise,   none  would  have  censured, 
and  all  would  have  thanked  them.      But 
tiiey  did  much  more  than  this ;  or  rather, 
they  did  both  much  more  and  much  less. 
They  deemed  it  not  sufficient  to  give  Pascal's 
Remains  with  the  statement,  that  they  were 
bnt  Fragments ;  that  many  of  the  thoughts 
were  very  imperfectly  developed ;  that  none 
of  them  had  had  the  advantage  of  the 
author's  revision, — apologies  for  any  defid- 
enoies  with  which  the  world  would  have 
been  fully  satisfied ;  but  they  ventured  up- 
on mutilations  and  alterations  of  a  most 
unwarrantable  description.    In  innumerable 
instances,  they  changed  words  and  phrases ; 
in  many  others,  they  left  out  whole  para- 
graphs, and  put  a  sentence  or  two  of  their 
own  in  the  place  of  them ;  they  supplement- 
ed what  they  deemed  imperfect  with  a  pre- 
fatory exordium  or  a  prefatory  conclusion, 
without  any  indication  as  to  what  were  the 
respective  ventures  in  this  rare  species  of 
literary  copartnery.      It  must  have  been 
odd  to  see  this  committee  of  critics  sitting 
in  judgment  on  Pascal's  style,  and  deliber- 
ating with  what  alterations,  additions,  and 
expurgations  it  would  be  safe  to  permit  the 
author  of  the  Promncial  Letters  to  appear 
in  public.     Amauld,  Nicole,  and  the  Duke 
de  Koannes  were  certainly  no  ordinary  men ; 
but  they  were  no  more  capable  of  divining 
the  thoughts  which  Pascal  had  not  express- 
ed, or  of  improving  the  style  where  he  had 
expressed  them,  than  of  completing  a  sketch 
of  Raphael. 

It  a^ppears  that,  large  as  was  the  Edito- 
rial discretion  they  assumed,  or  rather, 
lanre  as  was  their  want  of  all  discretion,  they 
had  contemplated  an  enterprise  still  more 
sadaoious — ^nothing  lees  than  that  of  com- 
pleting the  entire  work  which  Pascal  had 
pKnected, — partly  out  of  the  materials  he 
had  left,  and  partly  from  what  their  own 
ingenui^  might  supply.  It  even  appears 
that  they  had  actually  commenced  this 
heterogeneous  structure;  and  an  amusing 
aooount  has  been  left  by  M.  Perier,  bothof 
the  progress  the  builders  of  this  Babel  had 
made,  and  of  the  reasons  for  abandoning 
the  dengn.  <<  At  last,"  says  he,  <^  it  was 
resolved  to  reject  the  plan,  because  it  was 
Mt  to  be  almoit  impossible  thoroughly  to 


author,  and  above  all,  of  an  author  who  was 
no  more ;  and  because  it  would  not  have 
been  the  work  of  M.  Pascal,  but  a  work 
altogether  different — un  outrage  tout  differ- 
ent .'"  Very  dififerent  indeed !  If  this  notve 
expression  had  been  intended  for  irony,  it 
would  have  been  almost  worthy  of  Pascal 
himself. 

M.  Perier  also  tells  us,  that  if  this  plan 
had  but  been  practicable,  it  would  have  been 
the  most  perfect  of  all ;  but  he  candidly  adds, 
t7  itait  aussi  tris^fficiie  de  la  bien  executer. 
But  though  the  public  was  happily  roared 
this  fabric  of  porphyry  and  common  brick, 
it  will  not  be  supposed  by  any  readers  of 
M.  Cousin's  Rapportj  or  of  M.  Faug^re's 
new  edition  of  the  Penates^  that  Pascal's 
editors  did  not  allow  themselves  ample  li- 
cense. ^*-  En  effet,"  says  the  former,  '*  toutes 
les  infidelities  qu'il  est  possible  de  conce- 
voir,  s'y  rencontrent — omissions,  supposi- 
tions, idterations." ^^J'ai 

donne  des  echantillons  nombreux  de  tons 
les  genres  d'alt^rations — alterations  de  mots, 
alterations  de  tours,  alterations  de  phrases, 
suppressions,  substitutions,  additions,  com- 
positions arbitraires  et  absurdes,  tant6t  d'un 
paragraphe,  tantbt  d'un  chapitre  entier,  a 
I'aide  de  phrases  et  de  et  de  paragraphea 
etrangers  les  uns  aux  autres,  et,  qui  pis  est, 
decompositions  plus  arbitraires  encore  el 
vraiment  inconcevables  de  chapitres  qui,, 
dans,  le  manuscrit  de  Pascal,  se  presentaient 
parfaitement  lies  dans  toutes  leur  parties  et 
profondement  travailles."* 

Subsequent  Editors  have  taken  similar 
liberties,  if  not  so  flagrant.  While  the 
original  Editors  left  out  many  passages,  fh)m 
fear  of  the  Jesuits,  Condoroet,  in  his  edition, 
omitted  many  of  the  most  devout  senti- 
ments and  expressions,  under  the  influence 
of  a  very  different  feeling.  Infidelity,  as 
well  as  superstition,  has  its  bigots,  who 
would  be  well  pleased  to  have  their  index 
expurgatorius  alscf  Unhappy  Pascal! 
Between  his  old  Editors  and  his  new,  he 
seemed  to  be  in  the  condition  of  the  perse- 
cuted bigamist  in  the  fable,  whose  elder 
wife  would  have  robbed  him  of  all  his  blade 
hairs,  and  his  younger  of  the  grey.     Under 


««t«  into  tl»  tl«««hto  ««1  Ihe  jJmVUm.  Ik^STS;;^^ 


•  Rapport,  Avam^Propot,  jpp,  ii.  ix. 

t  "  Condorcet,  par  un  jpriljag^  contraire,  sopprima 
les  passages  emprdnts  (Tun  sentiment  de  pilttf  oa 

d'^ltfvation  mystique Par  example,  cm 

ne  retroufe  pas,  dans  T^dition  de  Condcm^et,  ees 
pages  ravissantes  ob  Pascal,  p^^trant  dans  les  plus 
hautes  r^gicms  du  spiritoalisme  Chi^'en,  camct^rise 
la  grandeur  de  la  saintetd  et  de  (^  charity  eonpai^ 
ik  la  grandeur  de  lajmisnace  eti^ceUedai^pitt.'*— 
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0ubh  opposite  editing,  it  is  bard  to  say  what 
miffht  not  at  last  have  disappeared. 

It  had,  as  we  have  stated,  been  long  felt 
that  no  thoroughly  trustworthy  edition  of 
Pascal's  "  Thoughts^  had  yet  been  published ; 
that  none  knew  what  was  precisely  his,  and 
what  was  not.     M.  Cousin,  in  the  valuable 
work  from  which  we  have  iust  quoted,  de- 
monstrated the  necessity  of  a  new  edition, 
founded  upon  a  diligent  collation  of  original 
manuscripts.     This  task  M.  Faugere  has 
performed  with  incredible  industry  and  ex- 
actitude, in  the  two  volumes  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  the  present  article.     We  must 
refer  the  reader  to  his  interesting  "  Introduc- 
tion" for  the  proof  of  this  statement.  There 
he  has  given  the  details  of  his  editorial 
labors.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  acces- 
sible source  of  information  has  been  care- 
fully ransacked ;  every  fragment  of  manu- 
script, whether  in  Pascal's  0¥m  hand,  or  in 
that  of  members  of  his  family,  has  been 
diligently  examined ;  and  every  page  offers 
indications  of  minute  attention,  even  to  the 
most  trivial  verbal  differences.     Speaking 
of  the   Autograph  MS.  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  a  folio,  into  which 
the   original   loose  leaves  are   pasted,  or, 
when  written  on  both  sides,  carefully  let 
into  the  page — encadris — he  says, "  We  have 
read,  or  rather  studied^  this  MS.  page  by 
fage,  line  by  line,  syllable  by  syllable,  from 
the  beginning  to  tne  end;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  words  which  are  illegible, 
it  has  passed  entire  into  the  present  edi- 
tion." As  the  public,  in  the  former  editions, 
did  not  exactly  know  what  was  Pascal's  and 
what  was  not,  M.  Faugere  has  been  com- 
pelled to  do  what,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, it  would  not  have  been  desirable,  and 
indeed  hardly  just,  to  do— what,  indeed, 
any  author  of  reputation  would  vehemently 
nrotest  against  in  his  own  ca$e.     He  has 
been  obliged  to  give  every  fragment,  how- 
ever imperfect,  Utetaiim  et  verbatim.     The 
extracts,  as  we  have  said,  often  terminate 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  sometimes  even 
of  a  word.   As  M.  Vinet  has  justly  observed, 
in  relation  to  this  feature  of  M.  Faug^re's 
labors,  Pascal  himself  would  hardly  have 
been  satisfied  ^'  with  either  his  old  editors 
or  the  new."    At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that,  apart  from  this  circum- 
stance, it  is  deeply  interesting  to  contem- 
plate the  first  rude  forms  of  profound  or 
prilliant  thought,  as  they  presented  them- 
selves to  the  ardent  mind  of  Pascal.     This 
M.  Fang^re  has  often  enabled  us  to  do, 
more  especially  in  the  singular  oolleotion  of 


the  rough  notes  for  the  "  Provinmal  Let* 
ters."— (Tom.  i.  p.  293-314).  It  is  like 
looking  at  the  first  sketch  of  a  great  painting 
of  Raphael ;  or,  as  M.  Vinet  observes,  "  we 
are  taken  into  the  great  sculptor's  studio^ 
and  behold  him  at  work,  chisel  in  hand." 

M.  Cousin,  we  should  think  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  this  edition  ;  and  also  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  his  own  argument  that  Pascal 
was  in  fact  a  "  universal  sceptic,"  who 
embraced  the  truths  of  religion,  not  as  a 
hypocrite,  indeed,  but  in  the  exercise  of  a 
blind  faith — in  fact,  a  sort  of  paroxysm  of 
despair ;  or  because  he  believed,  that  what 
he  had  proved  false  in  physics  was  still 
true  in  morals,  ^'  that  nature  abhors  a 
o(icttttm."  M.  Cousin,  in  part,  founds  his 
theory  on  the  fact,  that  tne  fitst  editors 
had  tamed  down  some  of  the  more  startling 
statements  of  Pascal,  and  omitted  others ; 
and  that  a  new  edition  would  reveal  the 
sceptic  in  his  full  dimensions.  He  must 
now,  we  should  think,  see  his  error.  There 
is  little  or  nothing  which  argues  Pascal's 
abiding  conviction  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence  for  the  fundamental  truths  of  re- 
ligion, or  the  Divine  oririn  of  Christianity, 
to  be  found  in  the  old  editions,  which  does 
not  re-appear  in  the  new,  and  with  mudi 
new  matter  to  confirm  it.  To  this  subject 
we  shall  return,  after  offering  some  observ- 
ations on  the  genius  and  character  of 
Pascal. 

In  one  respect,  his  genius  strongly  re- 
sembled that  of  a  recent  subject  of  our 
criticism — Leibnitz.  His  was  one  of  the 
rare  minds,  apparently  adapted,  almost  in 
equal  measure,  to  the  sncoessfril  pursuit  of 
the  most  diverse  departments  of  philosophy 
and  science— of  mathematics  and  physics — 
of  metaphysics  and  (niticism.  Great  as 
was  his  versatility,  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  in  that  respect  he  did  not  yiela 
somewhat  to  Leibnitz,  as  also  in  his  powers 
of  acquisition,  and  most  assuredly  in  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  forgotten,  that  he  died  at  little 
more  than  half  the  age  of  the  veteran 
philosopher  of  Germany;  and  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  his  years,  his 
attainments  were  very  extensive.  Still 
it  is  true,  that  that  perfectly  uniqae 
characteristic  of  Leibnitz---his  equal  apti- 
tude and  appetite  for  reading  and  think- 
ing, for  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and 
for  ori^nal  speculation— could  never  have 
been  in  the  same  degree  a  oharaoteristio  (^ 
Pascal ;   and  still  less  in  such  amazingly 
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diversified  directions.  Pascal  followed  in 
this  respect  the  predominant  law  of  all  very 
inventive  minds.  He  was  fonder  of  thought 
than  of  books — of  meditation  than  of  ac- 
quisition. Even  this  tendency  of  mind 
manifested  itself  within  a  more  restricted 
sphere ;  ample  enough,  it  is  true — that  of 
pnilosophy  and  theology.  To  Leibnits, 
jurisprudence,  history,  and  antiquities  were 
nearly  as  familiar  as  these. 

But  if  the  character  of  PascaPs  senins 
was  less  excursive  than  that  of  Leibnitz, 
and  the  literary  element  in  it  far  less 
active,  these  points  of  inferiority  were 
amply  compensated  by  a  superiority  in 
other  <]^ualitie8,  in  which  there  can  be  no 
OQmparison  between  them.  In  inventive- 
ness, they  may  perhaps  have  been  equal — 
but  even  here,  only  in  mathematics ;  in  moral 
science — the  science  of  man — ^we  know  of 
nothing  out  of  Bacon,  who  may  be  said  to 
set  all  comparison  at  defiance, — certainly 
nothing  in  Leibnits,  that  will  bear  com- 
parison in  depth,  subtletv,  and  comprehen- 
siveness, with  some  of  the  ^^  Thoughts^'  of 
Pascal.  But,  in  another  characteristic  of 
true  genius — and  which,  for  want  of  an- 
other name,  we  must  call  feUcUy — neither 
Leibnitz,  nor,  we  might  also  affirm,  any  one 
else,  can,  in  the  fuU  import  of  the  term, 
be  compared  with  Pascal.  Endowed  with 
originality  the  most  active  and  various,  all 
that  he  did  was  with  arace.  Full  of  depth, 
subtlety,  brilliancy,  Doth  his  thoughts  and 
the  manner  in  whidi  he  expresses  them  are 
also  fall  of  beauty.  His  just  image  is  that 
of  the  youthful  athlete  of  Greece,  in  whom 
was  seen  the  perfection  of  physical  beauty 
and  physical  strength ;  in  whom  every- 
muscle  was  develop^  within  the  just  limits 
calculated  to  secure  a  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  all ; — the  result  of  the  whole  beine 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  power  and 
flexibility  in  union. 

In  all  the  manifestations  of  PascaPs 
mind,  this  rare  felicity  is  exuberantly  dis- 
played ; — in  the  happy  methods  by  which 
he  lighted  on  truth  and  pursued  scientific 
discovery;  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  topics  in  all  his  compositions ;  in 
the  pecular  delicacy  of  his  wit — so  strongly 
contrasted  with  all  the  ordinarv  exhibitions 
of  that  quality  of  mind,  with  which  his 
coarse  age  was  familiar  ;  and,  above  all,  in 
that  in^scribable  elegance  of  expression 
which  uniformly  characterises  his  finished 
efforts,  and  often  his  most  negligent  utte- 
rances, and  which  even  time  can  do  nothing 


to  impair.     Let  us  be  permitted  to  say  a 
word  or  two  further  on  tnese  topics. 

In  his  scientific  writings,  we  seem  to  dis- 
cern the  traces  of  this  felidty  almost  equal- 
ly in  the  matter  and  the  form.  In  relation 
to  the  former,  there  is  probably  a  little 
illusion  practised  upon  us.  In  reading  his 
uniformly  elegant  and  perspicuous  exposi- 
tion of  his  own  scientific  discoveries,  we  are 
apt  to  underrate  the  toil  and  intellectual 
struggles  by  which  he  adiieved  them.  We 
know  that  they  were,  and  must  have  been, 
attended  with  much  of  both — nay,  that  his 
shattered  health  was  the  penalty  of  the  in- 
tensity of  his  studies.  Still,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  read  his  expositions  without 
havinff  the  impression  that  his  discovtoies 
resembled  a  species  of  inspiration ;  and  that 
his  mind  followed  out  the  first  germinant 
thought  to  its  consequences,  with  more  ease 
and  rapidity  than  is  usually  exemplified. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  it  would  have 
been  necessary  n>r  him  to  have  undergone 
the  frightful  toils  of  Kepler,  had  he  been 
led  into  the  same  track  of  discoveries. 
And,  in  fact,  whatever  illusion  his  ease  and 
elegance  of  maimer  may  produce,  we  know 
that  his  achievements  were  rapidlv  com- 
pleted. It  was  so  with  the  problems  on 
the  Cycloid  ;  it  was  so  with  his  discoveries 
in  Pneumatics  and  Hydrostatics.  In  fact, 
though  his  Traiti  de  VEqviUbre  dei  Li-- 
quewBy  and  that  De  la  Pesanteur  de  PAir 
were  not  composed  till  1653,  they  seem  to 
have  been  onlv  another  form  of  the  treatise 
he  promised  m  his  Nouvellea  Expiriencet 
touchant  le  Vide^  published  in  1647  ;  and 
of  which  thai  tract  was  avowedly  an 
abridgement.  Indeed,  as  already  said, 
Pascal  had  nearly  quitted  these  investiga- 
tions before  the  completion  of  his  twenty- 
sixth  year.  r 

There  was  no  scientific  subject  which 
Pascal  touched  in  which  the  felicity  of  hia 
genius — the  promptitude  and  brilliancy  of 
his  mind — did  not  shine  forth.  We  see 
these  qualities  eminently  displayed  in  his 
Traiti  du  Triangle  Aritkmetique — in  the 
invention  and  construction  of  his  Arith- 
metical Machine — in  the  mode  of  solving 
the  problems  respecting  the  Cycloid,  ia 
which,  while  employing  Cavalieri's  ^^  Me- 
thod of  Indivisibles,"  he  proposes  to  re- 
move the  principal  objection  which  had 
been  made  to  it,  by  conceptions  whicb 
bring  him  within  a  step  of  the  Fluxions  of 
Newton,  and  the  Cidculus  of  Leibniti. 
The  same  qualities  of  mind  are  eminently 
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displayed  in  tlie  manner  in  which  he  estab- 
lishes the  hydrostatic  paradox  ;  and  gene- 
rally in  the  experiments  detailed  in  the 
Nauvelies  Exp^riencesy  and  the  other  con- 
nected pieces ; — most  of  all  in  that  cele- 
brated Crucial  experiment  on  the  Pay-de- 
D6mey  by  which  he  lastingly  decided  the 
cause  of  the  suspension  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometrical  tube.  As  there  are  few 
things  recorded  in  the  history  of  science 
more  happily  ingenious  than  the  conception 
of  this  experiment,  so  never  was  there  any- 
thing more  pleasantly  naive  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  proposes  it,  in  his  letter  to 
M.  Perier.  "  You  doubtless  see,"  says 
he,  ^^  that  this  experiment  is  decisive  of  the 
question ;  and  that  if  it  happen  that  the 
mercury  shall  stand  lower  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  (as  I  have 
many  reasons  for  thinking,  although  all 
those  who  have  meditated  on  this  subject 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion,)  it  will  necessa- 
rily follow,  that  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
the  air  are  the  sole  cause  of  this  suspension 
of  the  mercury,  and  not  the  horror  of  a  oa- 
eMMi ;  since  it  is  very  certain,  that  there 
is  much  more  air  to  press  at  the  base  than 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  surely  cannot  say,  that 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum  more  at  the  bottom 
of  a  mountain  than  on  the  top  of  it  !"* 

The  usual  felicity  of  his  style  is  seen 
throughout  his  philosophical  as  well  as  his 
other  works.  They  appear  to  us  to  possess 
the  highest  merit  which  can  belong  to  scien- 

*  Descartes  claimed  the  soggestion  of  this  bril- 
liant experiment  All  we  can  say  is,  that  Pascal, 
who  was  the  verjr  soul  of  honor,  repeatedly  declares, 
that  he  had  meditated  this  experiment  fh>m  the  very 
time  he  had  verified  Torricelli's,  and  only  waited 
the  opportanity  of  performing  it  On  tne  other 
hand,  Descartes  was  jealous  of  the  discoveries  of 
others,  and,  as  Leibnitz  truly  observes,  slow  to  give 
to  them  all  the  praise  and  admiration  which  were 
their  due.  With  all  his  great  powers,  he  had  but 
little  magnanimity.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
thought  of  a  similar  experiment,  and  that  he  may 
have  conferred  upon  the  subject  with  Pascal ;  but, 
if  the  latter  speaks  truth,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  not  alrrady  have  determined  upon  it  Indeed, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that,  had  it  been  originally  a 
conception  of  Descartes,  he  would  not  have  made 
the  experiment  for  himself,  and  thus  gained  the 
honor  undisputed  and  undivided. — Pascal  was,  in 
like  manner,  accused  of  having  appropriated  the 
honor  of  TorriceUi's  experiments,  riothing  can  be 
more  perfectly  beautiAii  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  viiudicates  his  integrity  and  candor,  in  his  letter 
to  M.  de  Ribeyre  on  this  subject  He  shows  tti- 
umphantly,  that,  in  his  original  NouveOa  ExpM- 
mices^  he  had  not  only  not  claimed,  but  had  most  dis- 
tinctly disclaimed,  all  credit  for  the  experimento  in 
question,  and  had  been  at  much  pains  to  give  honor 
where  honor  was  due. 


tific  composition.  It  is  true  that,  in  his 
purely  mathematical  writings — ^partly  from 
the  defective  notation  of  his  age — itself  a 
result  of  the  want  of  that  higher  Calculus, 
whidi  was  reserved  for  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz— ^he  is  often  compelled  to  adopt  a  more 
prolix  style  of  demonstration  than  would 
have  been  subsequently  necessary ;  but 
even  here,  and  still  more  in  all  the  frag- 
ments which  relate  to  natural  philosophy, 
his  style  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  clumsy  expression  of  the  generality 
of  contemporary  writers.  His  Kagments 
abound  in  that  perspicuous  elegance  which 
the  French  denominate  by  the  expressive 
word  netted.  The  arrangement  of  thought 
and  the  turn  of  expression  are  alike  beau- 
tiful. Probably  no  one  ever  knew  so  well 
when  to  stay  his  hand. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  in  his  writings  on 
moral  and  critical  subjects  in  which  we 
should  chiefly  expect  this  felicity  to  ap- 
pear ;  and  here  we  may  well  say,  in  the 
eloquent  language  of  M.  Faugere,  it  is  a 
'^  style  grand  sans  exag^ration,  partout 
rempli  d'^motion  et  contenu,  vif  sans  tur- 
bulence, personnel  sans  p^danterie  et  sans 
amour-propre,  superbe  et  modeste  tout- 
ensemble  ;"  or,  as  be  elsewhere  expresses  it, 
^^  tellement  identifi^  avec  I'ame  de  P^crivain 
Qu'il  n^est  que  la  pens^e  ellememe,  par^ 
de  sa  chaste  nudit^  comme  une  statue 
antique.''  By  the  confession  of  the  first 
French  critics,  the  Lettres  Provinciales 
did  more  than  any  other  composition  to  fix 
the  French  language.  On  this  point,  the 
the  suffrages  of  all  the  most  competent 
judges — of  Voltaire  and  Bossuet,  D'Alem- 
bert  and  Condorcet — are  unanimous.  "  Not 
a  single  word  occurs,"  says  the  first,  "  par- 
taking of  that  vicissitude  to  wh}ch  living 
languages  are  so  subject.  Here,  then,  we 
may  fix  the  epoch  when  our  language  may 
be  said  to  have  assumed  a  settled  form." 
— "  The  French  language,"  says  D'Alem- 
bert,  **  was  very  far  from  being  formed,  as 
we  may  judge  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
works  published  at  that  time,  and  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  endure  the  jading.  In 
the  ^'  Provincial  Letters,''  there  is  not  a 
single  word  that  has  become  obsolete ;  and 
that  book,  though  written  above  a  century 
ago,  seems  as  if  it  had  been  written  but 
yesterday. '*  And  as  these  Letters  were  the 
first  model  of  Frendi  prose,  so  they  still 
remain  the  objects  of  unqualified  admira- 
tion. The  writings  of  Pascal  have,  indeed, 
a  paradoxical  destiny: — ^'4ourishing  in 
immortal  youth,"  all  that  time  can  ao  is 
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to  superadd  to  the  charms  of  perpetual 
beauty  the  yeneration  which  belongs  to 
age.     His  style  cannot  grow  old. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  condition  of  the 
language  when  he  appeared,  this  is  truly 
wonderful.  It  was  but  partially  reclaimed 
firom  barbarism — it  was  still  an  imperfect 
instrument  of  genius.  He  had  no  adequate 
models — he  was  to  create  them.  Thus  to 
seize  a  language  in  its  rude  state,  and  com- 
pel it,  in  spite  of  its  hardness  and  intract- 
ability, to  become  a  malleable  material  of 
thought,  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  highest  species  of  mind :  nothing  but 
the  intense  fire  of  genius  can  fuse  these 
heterogeneous  elements,  and  mould  them 
into  forms  of  beauty.  As  a  proof,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  none  but  the  highest 
genius  h<i8  ever  been  equal  to  this  task. 
Genius  of  less  than  the  first  order  will  often 
make  improvements  in  the  existing  state 
of  a  language,  and  give  it  a  perceptible  im- 
pulse ;  but  none  but  the  most  creative  and 
plastic  power  can  at  once  mould  a  language 
into  forms  which  cannot  become  obsolete  ; 
— ^which  remain  in  perpetuity  a  part  of  the 
current  literature,  amidst  all  the  changes  of 
time  and  the  sudden  caprices  of  fa&ion. 
Thus  it  required  a  Luther  to  mould  the 
harsh  German  into  the  language  of  his  still 
unrivalled  translation  of  the  Scriptures ; 
in  which,  and  in  his  vernacular  compo- 
sitions, he  first  fairly  reclaimed  his  native 
language  from  its  wild  state,  brought  it  un- 
der the  yoke,  and  subjected  it  to  the  purposes 
of  literature.  Pascal  was  in  a  similar  man- 
ner the  creator  of  the  French.  Yet  each 
performed  his  task  in  a  mode  as  charactei^ 
istic  as  the  materials  on  which  they  ope- 
rated were  different.  Energy  was  the  pre- 
dominant quality  of  Luther's  genius ;  beauty 
of  Pascal's.  The  rugged  German,  under 
the  hand  of  Luther,  is  compelled  to  yield 
to  an  irresistible  application  of  force ;  it 
is  the  lightning  splitting  oak  and  granite. 
The  French,  under  that  of  Pascal,  assumes 
forms  of  beauty  by  a  still  and  noiseless 
movement,  and  as  by  a  sort  of  enchantment ; 
— it  is  ^^  the^est  wind  ungirding  the  bosom 
of  the  eartn,  and  calling  forth  bud  and 
flower  at  its  bidding." 

It  may  be  thought  strange  by  some  that 
the  orderlv  employment  of  an  unformed 
language  ^ould  be  represented,  not  only  as 
80  signal  a  triumph,  but  as  an  index  of  the 
highest  genius.  JBut  it  will  not  appear  un- 
philosophical  to  those  who  duly  consider 
the  Bulnect.  If,  even  when  language  has 
reaohed  its  full  development,  we  never  see 


the  full  capacities  of  this  delioate  instni- 
ment  put  forth  except  by  great  genius,  how 
can  we  expect  it  when  the  language  is  still 
imperfect  ?  As  used  in  this  rude  state, 
language  resembles  the  harsh  music  of  the 
Alpine  horn,  blown  by  the  rude  Swiss  herd** 
boy :  it  is  only  when  the  lofty  peakis  around 
take  it  up  that  it  is  transmuted  by  their 
echoes  into  exquisite  melody. 

The  severely  pure  and  simple  taste  which 
reigns  in   Pascal's  style  seems,  when  we 
reflect  on  those  vices  which  more  or  less 
infected  universal   letters,  little  less  than 
a  miraculous  felicity.      One  wonders  bv 
what  privilege  it  was  that  he  freed  himself 
from  the  contagion  of  universal  example, 
and  rose  so  superior  to  his  age.     Taste  was 
yet  almost  unfelt ;  each  writer  affected  ex- 
travagance of  some  kind  or  other ; — strained 
metaphor,  quaint  conceits,  far-fetched  turns 
of  thought,  unnatural  constraotions.   These 
were  the  vices  of  the  day;   not  so  mneh 
perhaps  in  France  as  in  England,  but  to  a 
great  extent  in  both.     From  all  these  blern- 
ishes   Pascal's  style  is  perfectly  free;  he 
anticipated  all  criticism  and  became  a  law 
to  himself.     Some  of  his  observations,  how- 
ever,  show  how  deeply  he  had  revolved  the 
true  principles  of  taste  in  comp6sition.    His 
'^  thoughts  "  »w  V Eloquence  tt  Style,*  are 
well  worth  the  perusal  of  every  writer  and 
speaker.     In  one  of  them  he  profoundly 
says,  ^^  The  very  same  sense  is  materially 
affected  by  the  words  that  convey  it.     The 
sense  receives  its  dignity  from  the  words, 
rather  than  imparts  it  to  them."  In  another, 
he  says,  ^'  All  the  false  beauties  that  we 
condemn  in  Cicero  have  their  admirers  in 
crowds."     And,  in  a  third,  he  admirably 
depicts  the  prevailing  vice  of  strained  an- 
titheses :  "  Those,"  says  he,  "  who  frame 
antitheses  by  forcing  the  sense,  are  like  men 
who   make   false   windows  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry.    Their  rule  is  not  to  speak  justly, 
but  to  make  just  figures."    The  time  spent 
on  his  own  compositions,  however,  shows 
that  even  such  felicity  as  his  own  could  not 
dispense  with  that  toil,  which  is  an  essential 
condition  of  all  perfect  writing— indeed  of 
all  human  excellence ;  and  is  one   other 
proof  of  the  extreme  shallowness  of  that 
theory,  which  would  have  us  believe,  that, 
to  attain  perfection,  genius  alone  is  all-suffi- 
cient.    He  is  said,  when  engaged  on  his  Let* 
tre$  Promncialesj  to  have  sometimes  employ- 
ed twenty  days  in  perfecting  a  single  letter. 

Another  circumstance  which,  as  we  have 
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saidy  indioates  Pascal's  felicity  of  genius, 
is  the  peculiar  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
Im  wit.  We  say  its  delicacy  and  refinement, 
for  the  mere  conjunction  of  great  wit  with 
great  aptitude  for  sdence,  we  do  not  oon- 
mder  as  a  felidty  peculiar  to  Pascal.     It  is 
the  character  of  tnat  wit.     As  to  the  con- 
junction of  distinguished  wit  in  one  or  other 
of  its  many  forms,  with  elevated  genius,  it 
is  far  too  common  to  be  regarded  as  a  pecu- 
liarity of  his  mind.     Paradoxical  as  the 
statement  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  many 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  wis- 
dom and  wit  as  dwelling  apart,  we  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  one  attribute  so  com- 
mon to  the  highest  order  of  mind,  whether 
scientific  or  imaginatire,  as  some  form  or 
other  of  this  quakty.     The  names  of  Bacon, 
Shakspeare,  Plato,  Pascal,  Johnson,  Byron, 
Scott,  and  many  more,  will  instantly  occur 
to  the  reader.     It  is  true  that  the  history 
of  the  species  reveals  to  us  minds  either 
really  adapted  so  exclusively  to  the  ab- 
stmsest  brani^es  of  science,  or  so  incesantly 
immersed  in  them,  that,  if  they  possess  the 
faculty  of  wit  at  all,  it  is  never  developed. 
Aristotle  and  Newton — though  some  of  the 
few  sayings  of  the  former  iniich  tradition 
has  preserved  are  not  a  little  racy — may  be 
named  as  examples.    But,  in  general,  and 
the  whole  history  of  science  and  literature 
will  show,   that  this  attribute,  in  one  or 
other  of  its  thousand  varieties,  has  formed 
an  almost  perpetual  accompaniment  of  the 
finest  order  of  minds.     And  we  may  add, 
that,  a  prhriy  we  should  expect  it  to  be  so. 
That  same  activity  of  suggestion  and  apti- 
tude for  detecting  resemblances,  analogies, 
and   difierences,  which  qualify  genius  for 
making  discoveries  in  science,   or,  under 
diflerent  modifications,  for  evoking  the  crea- 
tions of  imagination,  may  well  be  supposed 
not  to  desert  their  possessor,   when,   for 
playM  purposes,  and  in  moments  of  relax- 
ation, he  exercises  himself  in  the  detection 
of  the  analogies  on  which  wit  and  drollery 
are  founded.    Yet,  clear  as  this  truth  seems 
to  be,  and  strongly  as  it  is  corroborated  by 
tiie  history  of  genius,  the  opposite  opinion 
has  been,  we  believe,  oftener  expressed,  and 
the  highest  order  of  mind  pronounced  in- 
compatible with  such  a  conjunction. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  activity,  but  the  pecu- 
liar delicacy  of  Pascal's  wit,  which  renders 
this  feature  of  his  genius  so  Iruly  worthy  of 
admiration ; — the  more  admirable,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  wit  o^  that  age,  and 
especially  among  polemics,  so  generally  took 
the  form  oi  groni  sourrilily  and  bufibonery ; 
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and  even  when  it  did  not  sink  so  low  as 
that,  was  overgrown  with  every  species  of 
quaintness  and  affectation.     Almost  in  no 
instance  was  it  found  pure  from   one  or 
other  of  these  debasements.     The  wit  of 
Pascal,  on  the  contrary,  appears  even  now 
exquisitely  chaste  and  natural — attired  in 
a  truly  Attic  simplicity  of  form  and  expres- 
sion.    In  one  quality — that  of  irony — ^no- 
thing appears  to  us  to  approach  it,  except 
what  we  find  in  the  pages  of  Plato,  between 
whom  and  Pascal  (different,  and  even  oppo- 
site, as  they  were  in  many  respects)  it  were 
easy  to  trace  a  resemblance  in  other  points 
besides  the  character  of  their  wit.  Both  pos- 
sessed surpassing  acuteness  and  subtlety  of 
genius  in  the  department  of  abstract  science 
— both  delighted  in  exploring  the  depths  of 
man's  moral  nature — both  gazed  enamored 
on  the  ideal  forms  of  moral  sublimity  and 
loveliness — both  were  characterized  by  emi- 
nent  beauty  of  intellect,  and  both  were 
absolute  masters  of  the  art  of  representing 
thought — each  with  exquisite  refinement  ($ 
taste,  and  all  the  graces  of  language.     The 
Grecian,  indeed,  more  gorgeous,  possessed 
a  far  more  opulent  imagination,  and  indulg- 
ed in  a  more  gorgeous  style  than  the  Fren(m- 
man ;  or  rather,  Plato  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  master  of  all  kinds  of  style.     His 
dramatic  powers,  however,  in  none  of  his 
Dialogues,  can  be  greater  than  those  which 
Pascal  has  displayed  in  his  Lettres  Pro^ 
vinciales.     Nothing   could  be  happier  for 
his  purpose — that  of  throwing  into  strong 
light  the  monstrous  errors  of  the  system  he 
opposed — :than  the  machinery  he  has  select- 
ed.    The  affected  ignorance  and  ndiveti  of 
M.  Montalte,  in  quest  of  information  re- 
specting the  theological  disputes  of  the  a^, 
and  especially  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits 
— ^the  nrankness  of  the  worthy  Jesuit  Fathc^i 
of  whom  he  seeks  instruction,  and  who,  in 
the  boundless  admiration  of  his  Order,  and 
the  hope  of  making  a  convert,  details  with- 
out hesitation,  or  rather  with  triumph,  the 
admirable  contrivances  by  which  their  Ca- 
suists had,  in  fact,  inverted  every  principle  of 
morals,  and  eluded  all  the  obligations  of 
Christianity— the  ironical   compliments  of 
the  supposed    Novice,  interminffled  with 
objections,  and  slightly  expressed  doubts, 
delivered  with  an  air  of  modest  ingenuous- 
ness, which  covets  only  further  light — the 
arch  simplicity  with  which  he  involves  the 
good  father  in  the  most  perplexing  dilem- 
mas — ^the    expressions  of    unsophisticated 
astonishment,  which  but  prompt  his  stolid 
guide  eagerly  to  make  good  every  assertion 
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by  a  proper  ftrray  of  authorities — a  doTioe 
wnicl^  as  Pascal  has  used  it,  converts,  what 
would  have  been  in  other  hands  only  a  dull 
catalogue  of  oitationsi  into  a  source  of  per- 
petual amusement — the  droll  consequences 
which,  with  infinite  affectation  of  simplicity, 
he  draws  from  the  worthy  father^s  doctrines 
— the  logical  exigencies  into  which  the  latter 
is  thrown  in  the  attempt  to  solve  them, — 
all  these  things  managed  as  only  Pascal 
oould  have  managed  them — render  the  book 
as  amusing  as  any  novel.  The  form  of  Let- 
ters enables  him  at  the  same  time  to  inter- 
sperse, amidst  the  conversations  they  record, 
the  most  eloquent  and  glowing  invectives 
against  the  doctrines  he  exposes.  Voltaire's 
well-known  panegyric  does  not  exceed  the 
truth — ^'  That  Moliere's  best  comedies  do 
not  excel  them  in  wit,  nor  the  compositions 
of  Bossuet  in  sublimity."  ^^  This  work," 
si^s  D'Alembert,  ''  is  so  much  the  more 
ajunirable,  as  Pascal,  in  composing  it,  seems 
to  have  theologized  two  things  which  seem 
not  made  for  the  theolo^  of  that  time — 
language  and  pleasantry." 

The  success  of  the  work  is  well  known. 
By  his  inimitable  pleasantry,  Pascal  suc- 
ceeded in  making  even  the  dullest  matters 
of  scholastic  theology  and  Jesuistical  casuist- 
ry as  interesting  as  a  comedy;  and,  by 
lus  little  volume,  did  more  to  render  the 
formidable  Society  the  contempt  of  Europe, 
than  was  ever  done  by  all  its  other  enemies 
put  together. 

The  Jesuits  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
inveigh  against  the  letters  as  '^  the  immortal 
liars  " — Us  menteurs  inwtorteUes.  To  their 
charge  of  having  garbled  citations,  and 
tampered  with  evidence  to  produce  an  unfair 
impression  against  the  Society,  (practices 
utterly  abhorrent  from  all  Pascal's  nabits  of 
mind  and  dispositions  of  heart,)  he  replies, 
with  the  characteristic  boldness  and  frank- 
ness of  his  nature — ^'  I  was  asked  if  I 
repented  of  having  written  Le$  Promn- 
dales.  I  reply,  Uiat,  far  from  having 
repented,  If  I  had  to  write  them  now,  I 
would  write  yet  more  strongly.  I  was 
asked  why  I  have  given  the  names  of  the 
authors  from  whom  I  have  taken  all  the 
abominable  propositions  I  have  cited.  I 
answer,  that  if  I  lived  in  a  city  where  there 
were  a  dosen  fountains,  and  that  I  certainly 
knew  that  there  was  one  which  was  poison- 
ed, I  should  be  obliged  to  advertise  all  the 
world  to  draw  no  water  from  that  fountain  ; 
and  as  they  might  think  that  it  was  a  pure 
imagination  on  my  part,  I  should  be  oblig- 
ed to  name  him  who   had  poisoned  it. 


rather  than  expose  all  the  dty  to  the 
danger  of  being  poisoned  by  it.  I  waa 
asked  why  I  had  employed  a  pleasant, 
jocose,  and  diverting  style.  I  reply,  thai 
if  I  had  written  in  a  dogmatical  style,  it 
would  have  been  only  Uie  learned  who 
would  have  read,  and  they  would  have  had 
no  necessity  to  do  it,  being  at  least  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  as  myself: 
thus,  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  write  so  as  to 
be  comprehended  by  women  and  men  of  the 
world,  that  they  might  know  the  danger  of 
those  maxims  and  propositions  which  were 
then  universally  propagated,  and  of  which 
they  permitted  themselves  to  be  so  easily 
persuaded.  I  was  asked,  lastly,  if  I  had 
myself  read  all  the  books  I  have  cited.  I 
answer.  No ;  for  in  that  case  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  have  passed  my  life  in 
reading  very  bad  books;  but  I  had  read 
through  the  whole  of  EJiscobar  twice,  and, 
for  the  others,  I  caused  them  to  be  read  by 
my  friends.  But  I  have  never  used  a  sin- 
gle passage  without  having  myself  read  it 
in  the  book  cited,  or  without  having  ex- 
amined the  subject  on  which  it  is  a^wioed, 
or  without  having  read  both  what  precedes 
and  what  follows  it,  in  order  that  I  might 
not  run  the  risk  of  quoting  what  was,  in  &oty 
an  objection  for  a  replv  to  it,  which  would 
have  been  both  oenisuraUe  and  unjust." 

The  moral  aspects  of  Pascal's  diaraoter 
are  as  inviting  as  those  of  hb  intelleot : 
here,  too,  he  was  truly  great.  Some  infirm- 
ities, indeed,  he  had,  tor  he  was  no  more 
than  man ;  he  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
very  few  who  as  passionately  pursue  the 
acquisition  of  moral  excellence,  as  the 
quest  after  speculative  truth ;  who,  practi- 
cally as  well  as  theoretically,  believe  that 
the  nighest  form  of  humanity  is  not  intel- 
lect, but  goodness.  Usually  it  is  far  other* 
wise ;  there  is  no  sort  of  proportion  between 
the  diligence  and  assiduity  which  men  are 
ordinaruy  willing  to  expend  on  their  own  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture.  Even  of  those 
who  are  in  a  good  degree  under  the  influence 
of  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  whose 
conduct  in  all  the  more  important  instances 
of  life  shows  it,  how  few  are  there  who 
make  that  comprehensive  rectitude,  the 
obli^tion  of  which  they  acknowledge,  and 
the  ideal  of  which  they  admire,  the  shMly 
of  their  lives,  the  rule  of  their  daily  aotions 
in  little  things  as  weU  as  great ;  or  who 
analyse  their  motives  and  school  tiieir 
hearts  (in  the  habitual  expressions  of 
thought  and  feeling)  in  oonsoious  obedi^ioe 
to  it !    Nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  other 
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than  an  indication  that  there  is  something 
wrong  about  human  nature,  that  of  those 
three  distinct  orders  of  ^^  greatness,"  which 
Pascal  has  so  exquisitely  discriminated  in 
his  PeiM^e^-— power,  intellect,  and  good- 
ness— the  admiration  inspired  by  the  two 
first  should  be  so  much  greater  than  that 
inspired  by  the  last.  The  reverence  for 
eenius,  in  particular,  often  degenerates 
into  something  like  idolatry ;  so  much  so, 
as  to  lead  to  Uie  proverbial,  but  most  cul- 
pable extenuation  of  grave  faults  on  the 
part  of  biographers,  who  cannot  bear  to  see 
a  spot  on  the  bright  luminary  they  admire. 
Even  if  moral  excellence  be  theoretically 
allowed  to  claim  equal  enthusiasm,  it,  in  fact, 
rarely  receives  it.  How  vivid,  aft^  all,  is 
the  sentiment  which  the  intellect  of  a  Ba- 
oon  or  a  Shakspeare  usually  excites  in  the 
young  and  ardent,  compared  with  that  with 
which  they  regard  a  Howard  or  a  Martyn. 
Yet  invincible  patience,  heroic  constancy, 
that  honesty  of  purpose  which  is  proof 
against  all  flatteries  and  all  menace,  perfect 
candor,  the  spirit  of  unfeigned  humility, 
benevolence,  and  charity,  are  surely  not 
less  worthy  of  our  most  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration, than  those  qualities  of  mind  which 
discover  a  new  law  of  nature,  or  pour  forth 
beautiful  strains  of  poetry. 

It  is  one  of  the  proofs,  according  to  Pa- 
ley's  ingenious  remark,  of  the  originality  of 
the  Gospel,  and  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
divinity  of  its  origin,  that  i^  chiefly  insists 
on  the  cultivation  of  an  order  of  virtues 
which  had  been  least  applauded  by  man, 
and  in  which,  notwithstanding,  man  was 
most  deficient ;  of  humility,  meekness, 
patience,  rather  than  of  those  opposite 
virtues  to  which  the  active  principles  of  his 
nature  would  most  readily  prompt  him,  and 
which  have  been  accordingly  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  culture  and  admiration.  We  may 
extend  the  remark,  and  observe,  that  it  is 
an  equal  indication  of  the  oriffinalitv  of 
the  Gospel  and  of  the  divinity  oi  its  origin, 
that  the  \d/taX  of  greatness  which  it  nas 
presented  to  us,  is  of  a  different  character 
nrom  that  which  has  chiefly  fixed  the  en- 
thusiastic gaie  of  man.  It  is  not  one  in 
which  power  and  intellect  constitute  the 
predominant  qualities,  associated  with  just 
so  much  virtue  as  serves  to  make  the  pic- 
ture free  from  all  grave  reproach  ;  but  the 
perfection  of  truth,  rectitude,  and  love — 
to  which  even  the  attributes  of  superhuman 
power  and  superhuman  wisdom,  with  which 
they  are  blended,  are  so  wonderfully  sub- 
orunated,  that  tl^ey  seem,  as  they  are. 


intrinsically  of  inferior  lustre.  Glorious  as 
is  their  light,  it  is  absolutely  quenched  in 
the  bri^ter  effulgence  of  ineffable  and 
supernal  goodness.  We  think  of  Cao- 
sar  as  the  nreat  warrior  and  the  great 
statesman  ;  of  Shakspeare  as  the  great  poet ; 
of  Newton  as  the  great  philosopner :  when 
the  Christian  thin^  of  his  Master,  though 
he  beHeves  him  to  be  possessed  of  immeasu- 
rably greater  power  and  wisdom  than  theirs— 
his  first,  last  thought  is,  that  heisTus  Good. 
The  character  of  greatness  in  Christ, 
Pascal  has  beautifully  touched.  ^^  The  dis- 
tance between  Matter  and  Mind  typifies 
the  infinitely  greater  distance  between 
Mind  and  Love.  .  .  .  All  the  ickU  of  ex- 
ternal greatness  has  no  lustre  for  men  pro- 
foundly engaged  in  intellectual  researches. 

.  .  .  Their  greatness,  a^ain,  is  invisible 
to  the  noble  and  the  nek.  .  .  .  Great 
geniuses  have  their  empire,  their  splendor, 
their  victoir,  their  renown.  .  .  .  These 
are  seen  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  and 
that  is  sufficient.  .  .  .  Holy  men,  again, 
have  their  empire,  thdr  victory,  and  their 
renown.  .  .  .  Archimedes  would  have  been 
venerable  even  without  rank.  He  gained 
no  battles ;  but  to  the  intellectual  world 
he  has  bequeathed  great  discoveries.  How 
illustrious  does  he  look  in  thek  eyes !  •  . 

.  .  In  like  manner  Jesus  Chrbt,  without 
external  splendor,  without  the  outward  re- 
pute of  science,  is  sreat  in  his  own  order  of 
holiness.  ...  It  had  been  idle  in  Archi- 
medes to  have  insbted  on  his  royal  descent 
in  his  books  of  Geometiy.  And  it  had 
been  as  useless  for  our  Lora  Jesus  Christ  to 
assume  the  state  of  a  king  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  splendor  to  his  reign  of  holiness. 
But  he  came  fully  invested  with  the  lustre 
of  his  own  order." 

Few  men  have  ever  dwelt  on  this  ideal  of 
moral  perfection,  or  sought  to  realize  its 
image  in  themselves  with  more  ardor  than 
Pascal — ^not  always,  indeed,  as  resards  the 
mode,  with  as  much  wisdom  as  ardor.  Yet, 
upon  all  the  mat  features  of  his  moral 
character,  one  dwells  with  the  serenest  de- 
light. Greatly  as  he  is  to  be  admired,  he 
is  yet  more  to  be  loved.  His  humility  and 
simplicity,  conspicuous  as  his  genius  and 
acquisitions,  were  those  of  a  very  child. 
The  favorite  of  science — ^repeatedly  crowned, 
as  an  old  Greek  might  have  said  of  some 
distinguished  young  hero  at  Olympia,  with 
the  fairest  laurels  of  the  suooeesful  mathe- 
matician and  the  unrivalled  polemic-^ 
making  discoveries  even  in  his  youth  whidi 
,  wouldnave  intoxicated  many  men  even  to 
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madness — ^neither  pride  nor  vanity  found 
admission  to  his  heart.  Philosophy  and 
science  produced  on  him  only  their  proper 
effect,  and  taught  him — ^not  how  much  he 
knew,  but  how  little ;  not  merely  what  he 
had  attained,  but  of  how  much  more  he 
was  ignorant.  His  perfect  love  of  truth 
was  beautifully  blended  with  the  gentlest 
charity ;  and  his  contempt  of  fraud  and  so- 
phistry never  made  him  forget,  while  indig- 
nantly exposing  them,  the  courtesies  of  the 
gentleman  and  the  moderation  of  the 
Christian:  and  thus  the  severest  raillery 
that  probably  ever  fell  from  human  lips, 
flows  on  in  a  stream  undiscolored  by  one 
particle  of  malevolence,  and  unruffled  by 
one  expression  of  coarseness  or  bitterness. 
The  transparencnr  and  integrity  of  his  cha- 
racter not  only  snone  conspicuous  in  all  the 
transactions  of  his  life,  but  seem  even  now 
to  beam  upon  us  as  from  an  open  ingenuous 
countenance,  in  the  inimitable  frankness 
and  transparency  of  his  style.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  passages  in  his  philo- 
sophical writings,  in  which  he  notices  or 
refutes  the  calumnies  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed — bv  which  it  was  sometimes  sought 
to  defraud  him  of  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
coveries he  had  made,  and  in  one  instance 
to  cover  him  with  the  infamy  of  appropri- 
ating discoveries  which  had  been  made  by 
others — without  being  convinced  of  the 
perfect  candor  and  integrity  of  his  nature.* 
His  generosity  and  benevolence  were  un- 
bounded ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  become 
almost  vices  by  excess ;  passing  far  beyond 
that  mean  in  which  the  Stagyrite  fixes  the 
limits  of  all  virtue.  He  even  beggared 
himself  by  his  prodigal  benefactions ;  he 
did  what  few  do — mortgaged  even  his  ex- 
pectancies to  oharitv.  To  all  which  we  may 
add,  that  he  bore  the  prolonged  and  excru- 
ciating sufferings  of  his  latter  years  with  a 
patience  and  fortitude  which  astonished  all 
who  witnessed  them. 

The  failings  of  Pascal — ^for  to  these  we 
must  advert — were  the  result  partly  of  that 
system  of  faith  in  which  he  had  lieen  edu- 
cated, and  which,  though  he  did  so  much 
to  expose  many  of  the  worst  enormities 
which  had  attached  themselves  to  it,  still 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  him. 
It  is  lamentable  to  see  such  a  mind  as  his 
surrendering  itself  to  some  of  the  worst  ex- 
travagances of  asceticism.  Yet  the  fact 
cannot  be  denied ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 

.♦See  more  pardcclarly  hte  letters  to  Father  Noel, 
M:  La  PadUeur,  and  M.  Oe  Ribeyra. 


his  life — brief  perhaps  at  the  longest,  con- 
sidering his  intense  studv  and  His  feeble 
constitution — was  yet  made  briefer  by  these 
pernicious  practices.     We   are  told,  not 
only  that  he  lived  on  the  plainest  fare,  and 
performed  the  most  menial  offices  for  him- 
self; not  only  that  he  practised  the  severest 
abstinence   and  the  most  rigid  devotions, 
but  that  he  wore  beneath  his  clothes  a  gir- 
dle of  iron,  with  sharp  points  affixed  to  it ; 
and  that,  whenever  he  found  his  mind  dis* 
posed  to  wander  from  religious  subjects,  or  to 
take  delight  in  things  around  him,  he  struck 
the  girdle  with  his  elbow,  and  forced  the 
sharp  points  of  the  iron  into  his  side.    We 
even  see  but  too  clearly  that  his  views  of 
life,  to  a  considerable  extent,  became  per- 
verted.    He  cherished  mistrust  even  of  its 
blessings,  and  acted,  though  he  meant  it 
not,  as  if  the  very  gifts  of  God  were  to  be 
received  with   suspicion — as    the  smiling 
tempters  to  evil — the  secret  enemies  of  our 
well-being.     He  often  expresses  himself  as 
though  he  thought,  not  only  that  suffering 
is  necessary  to  the  moral  discipline  of  man,* 
but  as  though  nothing  but  suffering  is  at 
present  safe  for  him.     "  I  can  approve,'* 
he  ^ays  in  one  place,   "  only  of  those  who 
seek  in  tears  for  happiness."    "Disease,'^ 
he  declares  in  another  place,   ^^  is  the  na- 
tural state  of  Christians."    It  is  evident 
that   the  great  and  gracious  Master,   in 
whose  school  we  all  are,  and  whose  various 
dispensations  of  goodness  and  severity  are 
dictated  bv  a  wisdom  greater  than  our  own, 
does  not  think  so :  if  he  did,  health  would 
be  the  exception  and  disease  the  rule.     It 
is  but  too  true,  indeed,  that  not  only  is 
suffering  necessary  to  teach  us  our  feeble- 
ness and  dependence,  and  to  abate  the 
pride  and   confidence  of  our  nature,  but 
that  we  are  but  too  apt  to  forget,  with  the 
return  of  prosperity,  all  the  wise  reflections 
and  purposes  which  we  had  made  in  sorrow. 
Jeremy  Taylor  likens  us,   in  one  of  his 
many  fanciful    images,  to  the  fabled  lamps 
in  the  tomb  of  Terentia,  which  "  burned 
under  ground  for  many  ages  together,"  but 
which,  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  brought 
into  the  air  and  saw  a  brighter  light,  went 
out  in  darkness.     ^'  So  long  as  we  are  in 
the  retirements  of  sorrow,  of  want,  of  fear, 
of  sickness,  we   are  burning  and  shining 
lamps ;  but  when  God  lifts  us  up  from  ^e 
gates  of  death,  and  carries  ns  abroad  into 
the  open  air,  to  converse  with  prosperity 
and  temptations,  we  go  out  in  darKness, 
and  we  cannot  be  preserved  in  light  and 
heat  but  by  still  dwelling  in  the  regions  of 
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sorrow."  There  is  beauty,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  truth  in  the  figure;  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  continuous  suffer- 
ing would  be  good  for  man :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  be  as  remote  from  producing* 
the  perfection  of  our  moral  nature  as  un- 
mitigated prosperity.  It  would  be  apt  to 
produce  a  morbid  and  ghastly  piety ;  the 
'*  bright  lamps"  of  which  Taylor  speaks, 
would  still  be  irradiating— only  a  tomb. 
Since  the  end  of  suffering,  as  a  moral  dis- 
cipline, is  only  to  enable  us  at  last  to  bear 
unclouded  happiness,  what  guarantee  can 
we  now  have  of  its  beneficial  effect  on  us, 
except  by  partial  experiments  of  our  capa- 
city of  recollecting  and  practising  the  les- 
sons of  adversity  in  intervals  of  prosperity  ? 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  more  perilous 
ordeal  through  which  man  can  pass — ^no 
greater  curse  which  can  be  imposed  on  him, 
as  he  is  at  present  constituted — than  that 
of  bein^  condemned  to  walk  his  life  long  in 
the  sunlight  of  unshaded  prosperity.  His 
eyes  ache  with  that  too  untempered  bril- 
liance— he  is  apt  to  be  smitten  with  a  moral 
coup  de  soleiL  But  it  as  little  follows  that 
no  sunshine  is  good  for  us.  He  who  made  us, 
and  who  tutors  us,  alone  knows  what  is  the 
exact  measure  of  light  and  shade,  sun  and 
cloud,  storm  and  calm,  frost  and  heat, 
which  will  best  tend  to  mature  those  flowers 
which  are  the  object  of  this  celestial  hus- 
bandry ;  and  which,  when  transplanted  into 
the  paradise  of  God,  are  to  bloom  there  for 
ever  in  amyranthine  loveliness.  Nor  can 
it  be  without  presumption  that  we  essay  to 
interfere  with  these  processes ;  our  highest 
wisdom  is  to  fall  in  with  them.  And  cer- 
tain it  is  that  every  man  will  find  by  expe- 
rience that  he  has  enough  to  do,  to  bear 
with  patience  and  fortitude  the  real  afflic- 
tions with  which  God  may  visit  him,  with- 
out venturing  to  fill  up  the  intervals  in  which 
He  has  left  him  ease,  and  even  invites  him 
to  gladness,  by  a  self-imposed  and  artificial 
sorrow.  Nay,  if  his  mind  be  well  consti- 
tuted, he  will  feel  that  the  learning  how  to 
apply,  in  hours  of  happiness,  the  lessons 
whidli  he  has  learned  in  the  school  of  sorrow, 
is  not  one  of  the  least  difficult  lessons  which 
sorrow  has  to  teach  him ;  not  to  mention 
that  the  grateful  reception  of  God's  gifts 
is  as  true  a  part  of  duty — and  even  a  more 
neglected  part  of  it — than  a  patient  sab- 
mission  to  his  chastisements. 

It  is  at  our  peril,  then,  that  we  seek  to 
interfere  with  the  discipline  which  is  pro- 
vided for  us.  He  who  acts  as  if  God  nad 
Tnistafcen  the  proportioDS  in  which  prospe- 


rity and  adversity  should  be  allotted  to  us 
— and  seeks  by  hair-shirts,  prolonged  absti- 
nence, and  self-imposed  penance,  to  render 
more  perfect  the  discipline  of  suffering — 
only  enfeebles  instead  of  invigorating  his 
piety;  and  resembles  one  of  those  hypo- 
chondriacal patients — the  plague  and  tor- 
ment of  physicians — who  having  sought  ad- 
vice, and  being  supposed  to  follow  it,  are 
found  not  only  taking  their  physician's  well- 
judged  prescriptions,  Ibut  secretly  dosing 
themselves  in  the  intervals  with  some 
quackish  nostrum.  Thus  it  was  even  with 
a  Pascal — and  we  cannot  see  that  the  ex- 
periment was  attended  in  his  case  with  any 
better  effects. 

It  is  indeed  pitiable  to  read,  that  during 
his  last  days  his  perverted  notions  inducea 
him  to  refrain  from  the  natural  expressions 
of  fondness  and  gratitude  towards  his  sis- 
ters and  attendants.  Jest  that  affection  with 
which  they  regarded  him,  should  become 
inordinate  ;  lest  they  should  transfer  to  an 
earthly  creature  the  affection  due  only  to 
the  Supreme.  Something  like  an  attempt- 
ed justification  of  such  conduct,  indeed, 
occurs  in  his  Pensies.  It  is  wonderful  that 
a  mind  so  powerful  as  his,  should  be  mis- 
led by  a  pernicious  asceticism  to  adopt  such 
maxims ;  it  is  still  more  wonderful  that  a 
heart  so  fond  should  have  been  able  to  act 
upon  them.  To  restrain,  even  in  his  dying 
hours,  expressions  of  tenderness  towards 
those  whom  he  so  loved,  and  who  so  loved  him 
— to  simulate  a  coldness  which  his  feelings 
belied — to  repress  the  sensibilities  of  a 
grateful  and  confiding  nature — to  inflict  a 
pang  by  affected  indifference  on  hearts  as 
fond  as  his  own, — here  was  indeed  a  proof 
of  the  truth  he  so  passionately  meditated 
upon,  the  '' greatness  and  the  misery"  of 
man,  of  his  strength  and  his  weakness ; — 
weakness  in  supposing  that  such  perversion 
of  all  nature  could  ever  be  a  dictate  of 
duty — strength  in  performing,  without 
wincing,  a  task  so  hard.  The  American 
Indian  bearing  unmoved  the  torture  of  his 
enemies,  exhibits  not,  we  may  rest  assured, 
greater  fortitude  than  Pascal,  when,  with 
such  a  heart  as  his,  he  received  in  silence 
the  last  ministrations  of  his  devoted 
friends,  and  even  declined  with  cold  and 
averted  eye  the  assiduities  of  their  zealous 
love. 

That  same  melancholy  temperament 
which,  united  with  a  pernicious  asoeticisiB, 
made  him  avert  his  gaze  even  from  inno* 
cent  pleasures— «nd  suspect  a  serpent 
lurking  in  every  form  of  pteagaro    alit 
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gave  to  his  r^fresentoHons  of  the  deprayit j 
of  our  nature  an  undne  intensity  and  Rem- 
hrandt-like  depth  of  coloring.  His  mode  of 
expression  is  often  such,  that  were  it  not 
for  what  we  otherwise  know  of  hb  character, 
it  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  an  indication 
of  misanthropy.  With  this  vice,  according- 
ly, Voltaire  does  not  hesitate  to  tax  him. 

'*  Ce  famenx  6criyain,  misantbrope^sablime." 

Nothing  can  be  more  nnjust.  As  to  the 
substance  of  what  Pascal  has  said  of  human 
frailty  and  infirmity,  most  of  it  is  at  onoe 
verified  by  the  appeal  to  individual  con- 
sciousness ;  and  as  to  the  manner^  we  are 
not  to  forget  that  he  everywhere  dwells  as 
much  upon  the  ^^  greatness,"  as  upon  the 
"  misery"  of  man  "  It  is  the  ruined  arch- 
angel," says  Hallam,  with  equal  justness 
and  beauty,  ^^  that  Pascal  delights  to 
paint."  It  is  equally  evident  that  he  is 
habitually  inspired  by^  desire  to  lead  man 
to  truth  and  happiness ;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing more  affecting  than  the  passage  with 
which  he  closes  one  of  his  expostulations 
with  infidelity,  and  which  M.  Cousin  finally 
characterises  as  ^^une  citation  glorieuse  a 
Pascal."  ^^This  argument,  you  say,  de- 
lights me.  If  this  argument  pleases  you, 
and  appears  strong,  know  that  it  proceeds 
from  one,  who,  both  before  and  afbm*  it,  fell 
on  his  knees  before  that  Infinite  and  Invi- 
sible Being  to  whom  he  has  subiected  his 
whole  soul,  to  pray  that  he  would  also  sub- 
ject you  to  himself  for  your  good  and  for 
is  glory;  and  that  thus  omnipotence 
might  rive  efficacy  to  his  feebleness." 

in  audition  to  this,  it  must  be  said,  that 
in  his  most  bitter  reflections,  this  truly 
humble  man  is  thinking  as  mudi  of  himself 
as  of  others,  and  regards  Blaise  Pascal  as 
but  a  type  of  the  race  whose  degeneracy  he 
mourns.  His  most  bitter  sarcasms  often 
terminate  with  a  special  application  to  the 
writer.  Thus  he  says,  '^  Vanity  is  so  rooted 
in  the  heart  of  man,  that  a  common  soldier, 
a  scullion,  will  boast  of  himself,  and  will 
have  his  admirers.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  philosophers.  Those  who  write  wpuld 
fsm  have  the  hme  of  having  written  well ; 
and  those  who  read  it,  would  have  the  glory 
of  having  read  it ;  and  /,  who  am  writing j 
probably  feel  the  same  destrsy  and  not  less 
those  who  shall  read  t/." 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  of  his  refleo- 
iions  are  as  caustic  and  bitter  as  those  of 
Rodiefoucauld  himself.  For  example — 
*•  Curiosity  is  but  vanity.  Often  we  wish 
to  know  more,  only  that  we  may  talk  of  it. 
People  would  never  traverse  the  sea  if  they 
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were  never  to  speak  of  it, — ^fbr  the  mere 
pleasure  of  seeing,  without  the  hope  of  ever 
communicating  what  they  have  seen." 

And  again,  ^^  Man  is  so  constituted,  that, 
by  merely  telling  him  he  is  a  fool,  he  will 
at  length  believe  it ;  and,  if  he  tells  himself 
so,  he  will  constrain  himself  to  believe  it. 
For  man  holds  an  internal  intercourse  with 
himself,  which  ought  to  be  well  regulated, 
since  even  here  ^  Evil  communications  cor- 
rupt good  manners.' " 

It  may  not  be  without  amusement,  per> 
haps  instruction,  to  dte  one  or  two  other 
specimens  of  this  shrewd  and  caustic  humor. 

^^  Certain  authors,  speaking  of  their 
works,  say,  ^  My  book,  my  commentary, 
my  history.'  It  were  better  to  say,  ^  Our 
book,  our  history,  our  commentaiy;'  for 
generallv  there  is  more  in  it  belonging  to 
others  than  to  themselves." 

"  I  lay  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  if  all  men 
knew  what  they  say  of  one  another,  there 
would  not  be  four  friends  in  the  world. 
This  appears  by  the  auarrels  which  are 
sometimes  caused  by  indiscreet  reports." 

Still,  as  it  is  the  motive  which  gives  com- 
plexion to  all  our  moral  actions,  so  Pascal's 
Utter  wisdom,  or  even  his  unjust  satire,  is 
something  very  different  from  misanthropv. 
Byron  found  an  apology  for  his  Cain  in 
Milton's  delineation  of  Satan ;  but  few  be- 
side himself  could  ever  see  its  force.  With 
as  little  reason  could  a  Timon  plead  the 
example  of  a  Pascal.  He  who  cannot  see  a 
deep  benevolence  in  all  this  great  man  wrote 
respecting  our  corrupted  nature,  must  in- 
deed be  blind.  It  is  with  no  demoniacal 
chuckle,  no  smile  of  malicious  triumph,  that 
he  publishes  the  results  of  his  researches 
into  the  depths  of  man's  moral  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  with  profoundest  pity. 
He  gazes  on  the  noble  ruins  of  humanity  as 
on  those  of  some  magnificent  temple,  and 
longs  to  see  the  fallen  columns  and  the  de- 
faced sculpture  restored.  With  what  noble 
eloquence— with  what  deep  sympathy  with 
humanity — does  he  rebuke  the  levity  of 
those  infidels  who  tell  us,  as  if  it  were 
matter  of  triumph,  that  we  are  ^^  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  fatherless  and  forsaken  wc^ld ;" 
and  who  talk  as  if  their  vaunted  demon- 
stration of  the  vanity  of  our  immortal  hopes 
gave  them  a  peculiar  title  to  our  gratiin^ 
and  admiration ! — ^^  What  advantage  is  it  to 
us  to  hear  a  man  savins  that  he  has  thrown 
off  the  yoke ;  tfiat  he  does  not  think  tliere 
is  any  &od  who  watches  over  his  actions  ; 
that  he  considers  himself  as  the  sole  judfre 
of  his  conduct,  and  that  Jie  is  aocommme 
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to  none  bnt  himself?  Does  lie  imagine  tbat 
we  shall  hereafter  exercise  special  confidence 
in  him,  and  expect  from  him  consolation, 
advice,  snecor  in  the  exigencies  of  life? 
Do  such  men  imagine  that  it  is  any  matter 
of  delight  to  ns  to  hear  that  they  hold  that 
our  son!  is  bnt  a  little  yapor  or  smoke,  and 
that  he  can  tell  us  this  in  an  assured  and 
self-sufficient  tone  of  voice  ?  Is  this,  then, 
a  thing  to  say  with  gaiety  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
a  thing  to  be  said  with  tears,  as  the  saddest 
thing  in  the  world  P'* 

On  the  whole,  in  contemplating  the  richly 
diversified  characteristics  of  this  exalted 
senius  in  its  different  moods  and  phases — 
ike  combination  of  sublimity  and  depth 
with  lightness  and  grace— of  the  noblest 
aptitudes  for  abstract  speculation  with  the 
most  exquisite  delicacy  of  taste  and  the  ut- 
most sensibility  of  feeling — of  profound 
melancholy  with  the  happiest  and  the  most 
refined  humor  and  raillery — the  grandeur 
of  many  aspects  of  his  diaracter,  and  the 
loveliness  of  others,  we  seem  to  be  remind- 
ed of  the  contradictory  features  of  Alpine 
scenery,  where  all  forms  of  sublimity  and 
beauty,  of  loveliness  and  terror,  are  found 
in  singular  proximity ;  where  upland  valleys 
of  exqmsite  verdure  and  softness  lie  at  the 
foot  of  the  eternal  glaciers ;  where  spots  of 
purest  pastoral  repose  and  beauty,  smile 
under  the  very  shaaowof  huge  snowy  peaks, 
and  form  the  entrance  of  those  savage  gorg- 
es, in  which  reisn  perpetual  sterility  and 
desolation ;  in  wnioh  the  very  silence  is  ap- 
palling— ^broken  only  by  the  roar  of  the  dis- 
tant cataract,  and  the  lonely  thunder  of  the 
avalanche. 

'  We  must  now  make  some  remarks  on  tiie 
projected  treatise,  of  which  the  PensSei 
were  designed  to  form  the  rude  materials. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  from  the 
undeveloped  character  of  tfie  Penaiesj  the 
precise  form  of  this  work,  and  which  was  to 
have  treated  of  the  primary  truths  of  all 
religion,  and  of  the  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity. It  is  dear,  that  about  half  the 
thoughts  which  relate  to  theology  at  all, 
have  reference  to  the  former.  IntuB  time, 
however,  both  subieots  might  have  been 
naturally  included  ifk  one  work.  The  great 
deistiod  controversies  of  Europe  had  not 
yet  commenced,  and  there  had  been  little 
reason  to  discriminate  very  nicely  Uie  limits 
of  the  two  investigations.  Pasod,  himself, 
could  hardly  have  anticipated  the  diversifi- 
ed forms  wmch  the  subject  of  the  evidences 
ci  Christiaiiity  alone  would  awome-HK)  di- 


versified, indeed,  that  probably  they  are  in- 
susceptible from  their  variety  ?external  and 
internal)  of  being  fully  exhioited  by  one 
mind,  or,  consequently,  m  one  volume.  The 
evidences  of  Christianity  almost  form  a  sci- 
ence of  themselves. 

Fragmentary  as  the  Pensies  are,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  both  from  their  general  tenor, 
and  from  the  character  of  the  author^s  mind, 
where  the  principal  strength  of  such  a  work 
would  lie.  His  proofs  of  the  truths  of  na- 
tural religion  would  have  been  drawn  from 
within,  rather  than  from  without ;  and  his 
proofs  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  from  its 
mtemal  rather  than  external  evidences ; — 
including  in  this  term  ^^  internal, "not  only 
the  adaptation  of  the  doctrines  revealed  to 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  but  whatsoever 
indications  the  fabric  of  Scripture  itself 
may  afTord  of  the  divinity  of  its  origin. 

It  is  evident,  that  all  these  topics  he  had 
revolved  profoundly.  None  had  explored 
more  diligently  the  depths  of  man^s  moral 
nature,  or  mused  more  profoundly  on  the 
^^  greatness  and  misery  of  man," — or  on  the 
^^  contrarieties"  which  characterise  his  na- 
ture— or  on  the  remedies  for  his  infirmities 
and  corruptions.  And  there  are  few,  even 
since  his  time,  who  seem  to  have  appreciated 
more  fully  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
arising  from  indications  of  truth  in  the  ge- 
nius, structure,  and  style  of  the  Scriptures ; 
or  from  the  difficulties,  not  to  say  impossi- 
bilities, of  supposing  such  a  fiction  as  Chris- 
tianity the  probable  product  of  any  human 
artifice,  much  less  of  such  an  age,  country, 
and,  above  aU,  sudi  men  as  the  problem 
limits  us  to.  In  one  passage,  he  gives  ex- 
pression to  a  thought  whidi  has  been  ex- 
panded into  the  beautiful  and  eminently 
original  work  of  Paley,  entitled  Hora  Paw* 
HiuB.  He  says,  ^^  The  style  of  the  gospel 
is  admirable  in  many  respects,  and  amongst 
others,  in  this — ^that  there  is  not  a  single 
invective  against  the  murderers  and  ene- 
mies of  Jesus  Christ If  the 

modesty  of  the  evangelical  historians  had 
been  infected,  and,  in  common  with  so 
many  other  tiaits  of  so  beautiful  a  charac- 
ter, had  been  affected  only  that  they  might 
be^observed,  then,  if  they  had  not  ventured 
to' advert  to  it  themselves,  they  would  not 
have  failed  to  get  their  friends  to  remark  on 
it,  to  their  advantage.  But  as  they  acted 
in  this  way  without  affectation,  and  from 
a  principle  altogether  disinterested,  they 
never  provided  any  one  to  make  such  a  cn- 
ticism.  Andy  in  my  judgmeni,  there  wre 
mang  pobUe  ef  ^^  character  wUdi  have 
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never  been  noticed  hitherto  ;  and  this  testi- 
fies to  the  simplicity  with  which  the  thing 
was  done." — ^Tom.  ii.,  p.  370.) 

He  has  also,  with  characteristic  compre- 
hensiveness, condensed  into  a  single  para- 
graph the  suhstance  of  the  celehrated  vol- 
time  of  "  Bampton  Lectures,"  on  the  con- 
trasts hetween  Mahometanism  and  Christia- 
nity. ^^  Mahomet  founded  his  system  on 
slaughter ;  Jesus  Christ  hy  exposing  his  dis- 
ciples to  death  ;  Mahomet  hy  forhidding  to 
read ;  the  Apostles  hy  commanding  it.  In 
a  word,  so  opposite  is  the  plan  of  one  from 
that  of  the  other,  that  if  Mahomet  took  the 
way  to  succeed  according  to  human  calcula- 
tion, Jesus  Christ  certainly  took  the  way  to 
fail ;  and  instead  of  arguing,  that  smoe 
Mahomet  succeeded  Jesus  Christ  might  also 
succeed,  we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  since 
Mahomet  succeeded  it  is  impossible  but 
that  Jesus  Christ  should  fail." — (Tom.  ii., 
p.  337.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  External  Evi- 
dences, we  doubt  whether  he  would  have 
been  equally  successful, — ^partly  because 
the  spirit  of  accurate  historic  investigation 
had  not  yet  been  developed,  and  partly 
from  the  character  of  hb  own  mind.  On 
the  subject  of  Miracles,  too,  he  ftoaroely 
seems  to  have  worked  his  conceptions  clear ; 
and,  in  relation  to  that  of  rrophecy,  he 
was  evidently  often  inclined  to  lay  undue 
stress  on  analogies  between  events  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  others  recorded 
in  the  New,  where  Scripture  itself  is  silent 
as  to  any  connexion  between  them  ; — an- 
alogies in  one  or  two  cases  as  fanciful  as 
any  of  those  in  which  the  Fathers  saw  so 
many  types  and  prefigurations  of  undevel- 
opea  truths.  This  disposition  to  forget  the 
limits  between  the  analogies  which  may 
form  the  foundation  of  a  logical  argument, 
and  those  which,  after  all,  can  yield  only 
poetical  illustrations,  has  too  often  obtrud- 
ed itself  even  into  the  domain  of  physical 
scienoe  ;  and  is  one  from  which  the  most 
philosophic  minds,  if  they  have  much  im- 
aginativeness, are  by  no  means  exempt. 
Even  Bacon,  in  several  instances,  has  been 
the  dupe  of  this  delusion— one  of  the  idola 
trihus  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  expose. 

There  is  one  subject  on  which,  after  read- 
ing the  Pensiesy  one  would  fain  have  seen 
a  treatise  from  the  hand  of  Pascal.  If  he 
had  enjoyed  leisure,  health,  and  an  un- 
olonded  mind,  there  is  probably  no  man 
who  could  have  written  more  profoundly  or 
more  wisely  on  the  Prima  PhiloscphMk—ihe 
ficat  prinoiples  of  all  knowledge— the  limits 


within  which  man  can  hopefully  specolate 
— and  the  condition  and  principles  of  be- 
lief. On  all  these  subjects  he  had  reflected 
much  and  deeply.  His  remarks  on  the  po- 
sition of  man  between  '^  the  two  inmu- 
tudes,"  which  he  has  so  finely  illustrated — 
on  the  Dogmatists  and  Pyrrhonists — on  the 
influence  of  the  affections  and  passions  on 
the  understanding — ^and  his  oDservations 
entitled,  De  P  Art  de  Persuader  and  De  P 
Esprit  Geometrique; — these  all  show  how 
deeply  he  had  revolved  principal  topics  of 
such  a  work. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  charge 
preferred  against  Pascal  by  M.  Cousin,  of 
no  less  universal  and  hopeless  scepticism ; 
— from  which,  as  b  said,  he  took  refuge  in 
faith  by  a  blind  efibrt  of  will,  without  evi- 
dence, and  in  utter  despair  of  obtaining  it. 

M.  Cousin  even  eoes  the  length  of  sayinff 
that  Pascal's  religion  '^  was  not  the  solid 
and  pleasant  fruit  which  springs  from  the 
union  of  reason  and  feeling-— <2e  la  raison  ei 
du  cceur — in  a  soul  well  constituted  and 
wisely  cultivated ;  it  is  a  bitter  fruit,  rear- 
ed in  a  region  desolated  by  doubt,  under 
the  arid  breath  of  despair.  "*  He  also  tells 
us,  that  ^'  the  very  depth  of  Pascal's  soul 
was  a  universal  scepticism,  from  which  he 
could  find  no  refuge  except  in  a  voluntarily 
blind  credulity." 

These  are  certainly  charges  which,  with- 
out the  gravest  and  most  decisive  proof^ 
ought  not  to  be  preferred  against  any  man; 
much  less  against  one  possessing  so  clear 
and  powerfm  an  intellect  as  Pascal.  It  is 
in  fact  the  most  degrading  picture  which  can 
be  presented  of  any  mind ;  for  what  weak- 
ness can  be  more  pitiable,  or  what  incon- 
sistency more  gross,  than  that  of  a  man 
who,  by  a  mere  act  of  will — ^if  indeed  such 
a  condition  of  mind  be  conceivable — sur- 
renders himself  to  the  belief  of  the  most 
stupendous  doctrines,  while  he  at  the  same 
time  acknowledges  that  he  has  no  proof 
whatever  of  their  certainty  ? 

We  have  great  respect  for  M.  Cousin  as  a 
philosopher  and  historian  of  philosophyi 
and  we  willingly  render  him  the  homage  of 
our  thanks  for  his  liberal  and  enlightened 
survey  of  the  intellectual  philosophy  of 
Scotland ;  but  he  must  excuse  ns  for  dia- 
sentii^  from,  and  freely  examining,  his 
startling  view  of  the  scepticism  of  PasoiJ. 
That  charge  we  not  hesitate  to  prononnod 
unjust,  for  the  following  reaaons : — 

1.   Ii  appears  to  na  thai  M.  Couain  bar 

•  Bapport,  p.  163. 
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forgotten  tbat  Pascal  Vy  no  means  denies 
that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
many  great  principles  to  which  scepticism 
ohjects ;  he  only  maintains  that  we  do  not 
orrive  at  them  Dy  demonstration.  He  has 
powerfully  vindicated  the  certainty  of  those 
intuitive  principles  which  are  not  ascer- 
tained by  reasoning,  but  are  presupposed 
in  every  exercise  of  reasoning.  Let  us  hear 
him : — '*  The  only  strong  point,"  says  he, 
'^  of  the  Dogmatists  is,  that  we  cannot  con- 
sistently with  honesty  and  sincerity  doubt 
our  own  intuitive  principles.  •      We 

know  the  truth,  not  only  by  reasoning, 
but  by  feeling  and  by  a  vivid  and  luminous 
power  of  direct  comprehension ;  and  it  is 
by  this  last  faculty  that  we  discern  first 
principles.  It  is  vain  for  reasoning,  which 
has  no  share  in  discovering  these  principles, 
to  attempt  subverting  them.  .  .  .  The 
Pyrrhonists  who  attempt  this  must  try  in 

Tain The  knowledge  of  first 

principles,  as  ideas  of  space,  time,  motion, 
number,  matter,  is  as  unequivocally  certain 
as  any  that  reasoning  imparts.  And,  after 
all,  it  is  on  the  perceptions  of  feeling  and 
common  sense,  that  reason  must  at  last  sus- 
tain itself,  and  base  its  argument.  .  . 
Principles  are  perceived,  propositions  are 
deduced :  eadi  part  of  the  process  is  cer- 
tain, though  in  clifferent  modes.  And  it  is 
as  ridiculous  that  reason  should  require  of 
feeling  and  perception  proofs  of  these  first 
principles  before  she  assents  to  them,  as  it 
would  be  that  perception  should  require 
from  reason  an  intuitive  impression  of  all 
the  propositions  at  which  she  arrives.  This 
weakness,  therefore,  ought  only  to  humble 
that  reason  which  would  constitute  herself 
the  judge  of  all  things,  but  not  to  invali- 
date the  convictions  of  common  sense,  as  if 
reason*  only  could  be  our  guide  and 
teacher."  Can  he  who  thus  speaks  be  a 
**  universal  sceptic  "  when  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  Pyrrhonism — that  is, 
universal  scepticism — ^to  controvert  the 
certainty  of  principles  perceived  by  intui- 
tion, and  to  plume  itself  upon  having  suo- 
cessfnlly  done  this,  when  it  has  shown  that 
they  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  reasoning  ? 
But  let  us  hear  him  still  more  expressly 
<m  the  subject  of  Pyrrhonism.  ^^Here, 
then,  is  open  war  prodaimed  amongst  men. 

*  It  is  true  diat  in  these  and  many  simflar  pa*- 
tages,  Pascal,  as  M.  Couiin  rightly  observes,  olten 
employs  the  word  reoitm  as  if  it  were  monymons 
with  reasoning.  But  this  only  respects  the  proprietf 
of  his  expressions ;  his  muming  is  sorely  tolerably 
clear. 
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Each  must  take  a  side ;  must   necessarily 
range  himself  with  the  Pyrrhonists  or  the 
Dogmatists;    for  he  who  would  think  to 
remain  neuter  is  a  Pyrrhonist />ar  excellence. 
He  who  is  not  against  them  is  for  them. 
What,  then,  must  a  person  do  in  this  alter- 
native.'     Shall  he  doubt  of   everything? 
Shall  he  doubt  that  he  is  awake,  or  that  he 
is  pinched  and  burned  ?     Shall  he  doubt 
that  he  doubts  ?    Shall  he  doubt  that  ha 
is  ?     We  cannot  get  so  far  as  this ;  and  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  there  never  has 
been  an  absolute  and  perfect  Pyrrhonist" 
M.  Cousin  must  suppose   Pasod  to  have 
made  an  exception  in  favor  of  himself,  if 
it  be  indeed  true  that  he  was  an  ^^  uni*- 
versal  sceptic." 

2.    It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  M. 

S)usin  has   sufficiently  reflected,  diat  in 
ose  cases  in  which  coiiclusions  truly  in- 
volve processes  of  reasoning,  Pascal  would 
not  deny  that  the  preponderance  of  proof 
rested  with  the  truths  he  believed,  thou^ 
he  denies  the  demonstrative  nature  of  that 
proof.      And  he  applies  this  with  perfect 
fairness  to  the  evidences  of  Christianitv,  as 
well  as  to  the  truths  of  natural  theolo^. 
It  may  well  be,  that  minds  so  di£ferentihf 
constituted  as  those  of  Pascal  and  Cousin 
may  form   different  conclusions  as  to  the 
degree  of  success  which  may  attend  the 
eftorts  of  human  reasoning ;  but  a  man  is 
not  to  be  straightway  branded  with  the 
name  of  a  universal  sceptic,  because  he  be- 
lieves that  there  are  very  few  subjects  on 
which  evidence  can  be  said  to  be  demoB- 
strative.     The  more  deeply  a  man  reflects, 
the  fewer  will  he  think  the  subjects  on 
which  this  species  of  certainty  can  be  ob- 
tained ;    and  the  study  neither  of  anoi^it 
nor  of  modem  philosophy,  will  convince 
him  that  he  is  far  wrong  in  this  conclusion. 
But  he  will  not,  for  all  that,  deny  that 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  on  all  the  more 
important  subjects  to  form  the  belief  and 
determine  the  conduct  of  man— evidences 
of  precisely  the  same  nature  with  that 
which  does  form  the  one,  and  does  deter- 
mine the  other,  in  all  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life.     And  this  alone,  where  he 
rejects  such  evidence,  is  sufficient  to  con- 
demn him ;  for  what  right  has  he  to  de- 
cline, in  the  more  important  instances^  a 
species  and  degree  of  evidence  which  he 
never  hesitates  to  act  upon  in  aU  other 
cases? 

Now,  that  Pascal  belieyed  that  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  this  character,  for  aD 
the  fuidamental  truths  of  religion,  is  miiiii- 
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ibst  from  wAnj  express  declarations. 
"  There  is  light  enough,"  says  he,  "  for 
those  whose  sincere  wish  is  to  see ;  and 
darkness  enoogh  to  confound  those  of  an 
opposite  disposition."*  Of  Christianity, 
he  says, — ^'  It  is  impossible  to  see  all  the 
proofs  of  this  religion  combined  in  one 
view,  without  feeling  that  they  have  a  force 
which  no  reasonable  man  can  withstand."! 
'^  The  proofs  of  our  religion  are  not  of  that 
kind  that  we  can  say  they  are  geometrically 
eomvincing.  But  their  light  is 

tfudi  that  it  outshines,  or  at  least  equals, 
Ae  strongest  presumption  to  the  contrary  : 
00  much  so,  that  sound  reason  nerer  can 
determine  not  to  accept  the  evidence,  and 
probably  it  is  only  the  corruption  and  de- 
pravity of  the  heart  that  do."  It  is  not 
without  reason  that  M.  Faugere  says,  in 
reference  to  the  charge  of  soepticism  urged 
against  Pascal : — ''  Faith  and  reason  may 
equally  daim  him.  If  they  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  clash  in  his  mind,  it  is  because  he 
wanted  time  not  only  to  finish  the  work  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  but  even  to  complete 
that  internal  revision— -son  otiore  intMewe — 
iriiich  is  a  kind  of  second  creation  of  ge- 
nius; and  to  melt  into  one  harmonious 
whole  the  diverse  elements  of  his  thouffhts. 

Amongst  the  inedited  nw- 
ments  of  Pascal,  we  &d  these  remarkable 
lines : — ^  II  faut  avoir  ces  trois  qualites ; 
F^honien,  geometre,  Chretien  soumis; 
€i  elks  s^accordent  et  se  tempirent  en  doutant 
0k  il  fauiy  en  assurant  ou  il  /atif ,  en  se 
mmmmettant  ou  ilfant.^^  These  bold  words 
oomprise  the  entire  history  of  Pascal,  and 
express  in  brief  the  state  of  his  mind.";]: 

3.  While  we  admit  that  the  severely  geo- 
metrioal  east  of  Pascal's  mind,  as  well  as 
his  gloomy  temperament,  have  led  him  at 
times  into  extravaffant  expressions  on  this 
subject,  so  accompli^ed  a  critic  as  M.  Cou- 
nn  needs  not  be  told,  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
take  such  expressions  alone,  and  in  their 
mtmost  strictness,  if  thev  can  be  confronted 
with  others  whioh  modx^  or  explain  them. 
The  fonner,  in  common  candor,  are  to  be 
Interpreted  only  in  connexion  wiUi  the  lat- 
ter. This  is  the  course  we  always  pursue  in 
interpreting  the  lanflua^  of  writers  who 
have  indulged  in  umimited  propositions; 
and  if  it  be  found  even  impossible  to  har- 
aionne  certain  expressions — ^if  they  be  ab- 
Mhtte^  contradictory— all  we  feel  at  liberty 
to  do  u  to  affirm  the  inoonsistenoy  of  the 
wnler;  nottoa«nimethat  he  meant  otf  that 
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could  possibly  be  implied  in  the  one  dasa 
of  expressions,  and  nothing  by  jthe  other. 
We  know  it  is  so  natural  for  an  author  of 
much  imi^nation  or  sensibility  to  give  an 
inordinately  strong  expression  to  a  present 
thought  or  feeling,  ana  to  forget  the  judge 
in  the  advocate,  that  he  must  be  taken  m 
anoUier  mood,  or  rath^  in  several,  if  we 
wish  to  ascertain  the  true  mean  of  his  senti- 
ments. Pascal  has  in  one  of  his  Pensies 
indicated  this  only  reasonable  meUiod  of 
procedure. 

Now,  M.  Cousin  is  surely  aware  of  tiie 
fact,  that  the  expressions  to  wliioh  he  has 
given  mkcki  an  unfavcmible  interpretatioii, 
m^  be  easily  confronted  with  others  of  a 
different  tendency.  He  himself,  indeed, 
proclaims  it.  He  even  says,  no  man  ever 
c(mtradicted  himself  more  than  Pascal.  "/(C»- 
mais  hom$ne  ne  s'etf  phs  eoniredii.^^  '^  Coi»- 
founding,"  says  he,  '^  reasoning  and  reason, 
forgetting  thi^  he  has  himseff  judiciously 
discriminated  primary  and  indemonstrable 
truths,  discovered  to  us  by  that  spontaneouB 
intuition  of  reason — ^which  we  also  with  hka 
call  instinct,  sentiment,  feeling--from  ^uthfl 
which  are  deduced  from  them  by  the 
method  of  reasoning,  or  whidi  we  draw 
from  experience  by  induction; — forffetting 
that  he  has  thus  himself  replied  Mbre- 
hand  to  all  the  attacks  of  scepticism, 
Pascal  demands  all  these  principles  from 
experience  and  reasoning,  and  by  that 
means,  without  much  trouble,  oomonnds 
them  all."*  Now,  we  do  not  stay  to  inquire 
here  into  the  justness  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  representation;  but  we  simply  ask, 
why  should  all  ^^  the  replies"  wfai<m,  as  our 
auUior  admits,  ^^  Pascal  has  hmse^  made 
to  scepticism,"  go  for  nothing,  and  only  the 
sentences  in  which  he  appears  to  favor  it  be 
remembered;  and  not  only  remembered, 
but  taken  as  the  sole  exponents  of  his  opi* 
nions.^  Surely  a  sceptic  might  at  well 
take  the  opposite  side,  and  say,  ^^Alat! 
after  Pascal  seems  in  many  expressions 
to  have  conceded  much  to  sceptioiflm, 
he  forgets  all  he  had  add;  and  shoirs, 
by  his  whole  talk  of  '  intuitive  tnthsi' 
and  ^sentiment,'  snd  ^fsdrng,'  that  ba 
is  no  betta  than  a  dogmatist."  Mi^t 
we  not  pay  to  the  two  otneetois,  "  Woraiy^ 
friends  I  ycfu  sre  the  two  knights  in  the  Ca- 
ble;—one  is  looking  on  the  golden,  and  tlie 
other  on  the  silver  side  of  the  same  ahield.'' 

4.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  thatwUlo 
snch  a  mode  of  interpretation  as  that  of  M. 
Cousin  would  hardly  be  just  in  t}ie  case  of 
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any  work  of  any  authoTy  it  is  especially  aii- 
fair  to  applr  it  to  Buoh  a  work,  or  rather 
mere  matenals  of  a  work,  as  the  PefMie$, 
They  were,  we  are  to  recollect,  mere  notes  for 
Pascal^s  own  use,  and  were  never  intended 
to  be  published  as  they  are.  Many  of 
them  are  altogether  imperfect  and  undeve- 
loped ;  some  scarcely  intelligible.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  with  what  modifications,  and 
in  what  connexion,  they  would  have  stood  in 
the  matured  form  which  the  master-mind, 
hastily  recording  them  for  private  reference, 
would  have  ultimately  given  them.  Nay, 
^re  can  scaroelv  be  a  do«bt,  tiiat  many  of 
them  were  mere  objedions  which  Pascal  no- 
ted for  refutation — ^not  opinions  to  be  main- 
tained by  him ;  and  this  in  many  places 
may  be  not  obscurely  inferred :  some,  again, 
are  mere  quotations  from  Montaigne  amd 
other  authors,  extracted  for  some  unknown 
purpose,  but  not  distinguished  io  these  pri- 
vate memoranda  from  the  writer's  own  ex- 
pressions ;  so  that  the  first  editors  of  the 
Pen$4e$  actually  printed  them  in  some  cases 
as  his.  And  lastly,  some  were  dictated,  in 
moments  of  sickness  and  pain,  to  an  old 
domestic,  who  has  scrawled  them  in  a 
fashion  which  sufficiently  shows  that  it  is 
very  possible  that  some  errors  may  lie  with 
the  amanuensis.*  Yet  M.  Cousin,  while 
straining  every  expression  on  whidi  he 
founds  his  charge  of  soeptioism,  to  its  ut- 
most strictness  of  literal  meaning,  never 
seems  to  have  adverted  to  one  of  these 
very  reasonable  considerations. 

5.  The  weight  which  any  deliberate  opi- 
nion of  M.  Cousin  must  reasonably  possess, 
may  in  this  case  well  be  confronted  with 
that  of  Bayle ;  whose  notorious  scepticism 
would  have  been  but  too  glad  to  find  an 
ally  in  so  admired  a  genius  as  Pascal,  had 
there  been  any  plaodible  pretext  on  which 
to  claim  him.  Yet  that  subtle  and  acute 
critic  declares,  tiiat  Pascal  knew  perfectly 
well  what  to  render  to  faith,  and  what  to 
reason. 

6.  In  our  judgment,  Pascal's  projected 
work  b  itself  a  suffident  confutetion  of  M. 
Cousin's  supposition.  For,  did  ever  man 
Wfore  meditate  an  elaborate  work  on  ^e 
'^  evidences"  of  truths  for  which  he  believed 
no  evidence  but  a  blind  faiih  could  be 
gjrven  ?  i 

7.  We  maintaiu,  lastiy,  that  'even  if  it 


•  or  cue  of  tfas»  oifraidoBii,  on  which  M. 
Ooodn  has  tended  much,  Bl  Fu^gtee  says,  "  Tout 
Of  morceau,  dki6  k  itte  perwnne  visiWement  fi)n 
pen  lettrte,  prtetfite  ci  et  tt  to  obscoritis  qui 
tienaent  ians  dontsde  VlneipdHenee  dutecretabe," 
«-TcA.  ii,  p.  W. 


were  proved  (whidi  is,  doubtless,  veiy  true^ 
that  rascal,  at  different  periods  and  in  di^> 
ferent  moods  of  mind,  formed  varying  esti- 
mates of  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
great  truths  in  which  he  was  so  sincere  a 
believer;  or  even  (which  may  possibly  be 
true)  that  for  transient  intervals  be  doubted 
the  conclusiveness  of  that  evidence  alto- 
gether, these  variations  would  be  far  from 
justifying  a  charge  of  ^^  universal  and  habi- 
tual scepticism ;'' — such  momentary  differ- 
ences of  thought  and  mood  having  been 
notoriously  experienced  by  many  of  the 
greatest  minds.  With  some  remarks  on 
this  subject,  which  may  possibly  be  ser- 
viceable to  minds  peculiarly  liable  to  at- 
tacks of  scepticism,  and  calculated  to  teadi 
all  of  us  enarity  in  judging  of  others,  we 
shall  close  the  present  allele. 

We  confess,  then,  that  it  by  no  means 
appears  to  us  that  a  momentary  invasion 
of  doubt,  or  even  of  scepticism,  is  inconsis- 
tent with  a  prevailing  and  hahilual  faith, 
founded  on  an  intelligent  conviction  of  a 
preponderaone  of  reasons  to  justify  it : 
though  those  reasons  may  be  felt  to  fall 
far  short  of  absolute  demonstration.  There 
may  be  a  profound  impression  that  the  rea- 
sons which  justify  habitual  belief  in  ;any 
truth  established  only  on  moral  evidence, 
or  on  a  calculation  of  probabilities,  are  so 
varied  and  powerful — so  vast  in  their  sum 
— as  to  leave,  io  ordinary  moods  of  mind^ 
no  doubt  as  to  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  point,  and  the  practical  course  of  con- 
duct which  alone  they  can  justify.  And  yet 
it  is  quite  true,  that  from  the  infirmities  of 
our  nature — from  the  momentary  strength 
which  the  most  casual  circumstances  may 
give  to  opposing  objections — frt>m  the  de- 
pressing iimuence  of  sorrow — of  a  trivial 
indisposition — of  a  transient  fit  of  melan- 
choly— of  impaired  digestion— even  of  a 
variation  of  the  weather — (for  on  all  these 
humiliating  conditions  does  the  boasted 
soundness  of  human  reason  depend) — a  man 
shall  for  an  hour  or  a  day  really  doubt  of 
thaA  of  which  he  never  doubted  before,  and 
of  which  he  would  be  ashamed  to  doubt  to- 
morrow. And  especially  is  this  the  case 
in  those  who,  like  Pascu,  possess  exquisite 
sensibility,  or  are  liable  to  fits  of  profound 
depression.  Aa  they  look  upon  truth 
through  the  medium  of  cheerful  or  gloomy 
feelings,  truth  herself  varies  like  a  land- 
scape, as  seen  in  a  bright  sunshine  or  on  a 
doody  day.  Pascal  himself  in  those  reve- 
ries in  wnibh  he  loved  to  indulge  on  the 
mingled  *^  greatoeas  and  misery  of  man,'^ 
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has  frequently  depicted  the  dependence  of 
the  most  powerful  mind,  even  in  the  bare 
exercise  of  its  exalted   faculties,  on  the 
most  insignificant  circumstances.     We  have 
cited,  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  one 
striking  passage  to  this  effect.     In  another 
place  he  says,  "  Place  the  greatest  philo- 
sopher in  the  world  on  a  plank,  wider  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  safety,  and  yet, 
if  there  is  a  precipice  below  him,  though 
reason  may  convince  him  of  his  security, 
his  imagination  will   prevail.     There  are 
many  who  could  not  even  bear  the  thought 
of  it  without  paleness    and  agitation."* 
Another  very  powerful  representation,  to 
the  same  effect,  may  be  found  on  the  same 
page,  where,  after  describing  a  "  venerable 
judge,"  who  may  seem  "  under  the  control 
of  a  pure  and  dignified  wisdom,"  and  enu- 
merating several   petty  trials  **  of  his  ex- 
emplary gravity,"   Pascal  declares,   that, 
let  any  one  of  these  befall  him,  "  and  he 
will  engage  for  ftie  loss  of  the  judge's  self- 
possession." 

Nor  are  the  causes  which  disturb  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  reason  merely  physical :  mo- 
ral causes  are  yet  more  powerful;  as  we 
wish,  hope,  fear,  humiliating  as  the  fact  is, 
so  do  we  proceed  to  judge  of  evidence. 
Reason,  that  vaunted  guide  of  life,  no- 
where exists  as  a  pure  and  colorless  li^ht, 
but  is  perpetually  tinctured  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  passes ;  it  flows  in  upon 
us  through  painted  windows.  And  thus  it 
is,  that  perhaps  scarcely  once  in  ten  thou- 
sand times,  probably  never,  does  man  deli- 
ver a  judgment  on  evidence  simply  and  ab- 
solutely judicial.  "  The  heart,"  says  Pas- 
cal, with  great  truth,  ^^  Jias  its  reasons, 
which  reason  cannot  apprehend."  "  The 
will,"  says  he,  in  another  place,  is  one  of 
the  principal  instruments  of  belief;  not  that 
it  creates  Delief,  but  because  things  are  true 
or  false  according  to  the  aspect  in  which  we 
regard  them.  The  will,  which  is  more  in- 
clined to  one  thing  than  another,  turns  away 
the  mind  from  the  consideration  of  those 
things,  which  it  loves  not  to  contemplate  ; 
and  thus  the  mind,  moving  with  the  will, 
stops  to  observe  that  which  it  approves,  and 
forms  its  judgment  by  '*  what  it  sees." 

Most  emphatically  is  this  the  case,  where 
the  moral  state  is  habitually  opposed  to  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  points.  This  is  so  notorious,  in 
relation  to  the  fuiMamental  truths  of  morals 
&nd  reli^on,  that  there  are  probably  few 
who  really  disbelieve  them,  or  profess  to  do 

•  Tom.  ii.,  p.  49. 


so,  who  (if  Aey  examine  themselves  at  all) 
are  not  conscious  that  the*^^  wish  is  Either  to 
the  thought."  And  what  is  true  of  habi- 
tual states  of  moral  feeling,  is  also,  in  pro- 
portion, true  of  more  transient  states. 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  from  one  or 
other  of  the  above  causes,  or  from  a  combi* 
nation  of  several,  neither  has  the  under- 
standing the  absolute  dominion  in  the  for- 
mation of  our  judgments,  nor  does  she  oc- 
cupy an  ^^  unshaken  throne."  A  seditious 
rabble  of  doubts,  from  time  to  time,  rise  to 
dispute  her  empire.  Even  where  the  mind, 
in  its  habitual  states,  is  unconscious  of  any 
remaining  doubt, — where  it  reposes  in  a 
vast  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor  of 
this  or  that  conclusion, — there  may  yet  be, 
from  one  or  other  of  the  disturbing  causes 
adverted  to,  a  momentary  eclipse  of  that 
light  in  which  the  soul  seemed  to  dwell ; 
a  momentary  vibration  of  that  judgment 
which  we  so  often  flattered  oarselyes  was 
poised  for  ever.  Yet  this  no  more  argues  the 
want  of  habitual  faith,  than  the  variational 
of  the  compass  argue  the  severance  of  the 
connexion  between  the  magnet  and  the 
pole  ;  or,  than  the  oscillations  of  the  ^^  rook- 
ing stone"  argue  that  the  solid  mass  can  be 
heaved  from  its  bed.  A  child  may  shake  it, 
but  a  giant  cannot  overturn  it. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ^  there  are,  we  appre« 
bend,  very  few  who  have  not  been  conscious 
of  sudden  and  almost  unaccountable  distur- 
bances of  the  intellectual  atmosphere,  unac- 
countable even  after  the  equilibrium  has  been 
restored,  and  the  air  has  again  become  serene 
and  tranquil.  In  these  momentary  fluctua- 
tions, whether  arising  from  moral  or  physical 
causes,  or  from  causes  of  both  kinds — ^frona 
nervous  depression,  or  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
or  an  attack  of  pain,  or  harassing  anxieties^ 
or  the  loss  of  friends,  or  their  misrortunes  and 
ealamities,  or  signal  triumphs  of  basenesB, 
or  signal  discomfitures  of  virtue,  or,  above 
all,  from  conscious  neglect — a  man  shall 
sometimes  feel  as  if  he  had  lost  sifht  even 
of  those  primal  truths  on  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  gaze  as  on  the  stars  of  the 
firmament, — br^t,  serene,  and  unchange- 
able ;  even  such  truths  as  the  existence  of 
God,  his  paternal  ffovemment  of  the  world, 
and  the  aivine*  origin  of  Christiani^.  in 
these  moods,  objections  which  he  t£oug^ 
had  long  since  been  dead  and  bnried,  atari 
again  into  sadden  existence.  Thqf  do 
more ;  like  ^e  escaped  fi;eniu8  of  the  iirot- 
Mofi  NightSy  yirbo  rises  firom  the  little  bot« 
tie  in  which  he  had  been  imprisoned,  in  tbe 
riiape  of  a  thin  smoke,  whioafinaUy  msoims 
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giganiio  outlines,  and  towers  to  ibe  skies, 
these  flimsy  objections  dilate  into  monstrous 
dimensions,  and  fill  the  whole  sphere  of 
mental  vicdon.  The  armaments  by  whidi 
we  have  been  accostomed  to  combat  them 
seem  to  have  vanished,  or,  if  they  appear 
at  all,  look  diminished  in  force  and  vivid- 
ness. If  we  may  pnnme  the  allusion  we 
have  just  made,  we  even  wonder  how  such 
mighty  forms  should  ever  have  been  com- 
pressed into  so  narrow  a  space.  Bunyan 
tells  us,  that  when  his  pilgrims,  under  the 
perturbation  produced  by  previous  terrible 
visions,  turned  the  perspective  glass  to- 
wards the  Celestial  City  from  the  summits 
of  the  Delectable  Mountains, ''  their  hands 
shook  so  that  they  could  not  steadily  look 
through  the  instrument ;"  ^^  yet  they  thought 
they  saw  something  like  the  gate,  and  also 
some  of  the  gloiy  of  the  place.''  It  is 
even  so  with  many  of  the  moods  in  which 
other  ^'  pilgrims"  attempt  to  gase  in  the 
same  direction ;  a  deep  haae  seems  to  have 
settled  over  the  golden  pinnacles  and  the 
^^  gate  of  pearl ;"  they,  for  a  moment,  doubt 
whether  what  others  declare  they  have  seen, 
and  what  they  flatter  themselves  they  have 
seen  themselves,  be  anything  else  than  a 
gorgeous  vision  in  the  clouds ;  and  ^'  faith" 
IS  no  longer  '^  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

And  as  there  are  probably  few  who  have 
profoundly  investigated  the  evidences  of 
truth,  who  have  not  felt  themselves  for  a 
moment  at  least,  and  sometimes  for  a  yet 
longer  space,  as  if  on  the  verge  of  universal 
scepticism,  and  about  to  be  driven  forth' 
without  star  or  compass,  on  a  boundless 
ocean  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  so  these 
states  of  feeling  are  peculiarly  apt  to  infest 
the  highest  order  of  minds.  For  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  these  can  best  discern  and  esti- 
mate the  evidence  vdiich  proves  any  truth, 
they  on  the  other,  can  see  most  clearly  and 
feel  most  strongly  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  objections  which  oppose  it ;  while  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  just  as  liable  as  the 
vulgar  to  the  disturbing  influences  already 
adverted  to.  This  liability  is  of  course 
doubled,  when  its  subject,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pascal,  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  a 
^oomy  temperament. 

A  circumstance  which  in  these  conflicts 
of  mind  often  gives  sceptical  objections  an 
undue  advanta^,  is,  that  the  great  truths 
which  it  is  more  especially  apt  to  assail, 
are  generally  the  result  of  an  accumulation 
of  proof  hj  induotion,  or  are  even  depen- 
dent on  quite  separate  trains  of  argument. 


The  mind,  therefore,  cannot  comprehend 
them  at  a  glance,  and  feel  at  once  their 
integrated  force,  but  must  examine  them 
in  detail  by  successive  acts  of  mind, — ^just 
as  we  take  the  measurement  of  magnitudes 
too  vast  to  be  seen  at  once  in  successive 
small  portions.  The  existence  of  God,  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  are  all  truths  of  this 
stamp.  Pascal  in  one  of  his  Penates  refers 
to  this  infirmity  of  the  logical  faculties. 
He  justly  observes — "  To  have  a  series  of 
proofs  incessantly  before  the  mind,  is  beyond 
our  power." 

From  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  retain 
in  perpetuity,  or  to  comprehend  at  a  glance 
a  long  chain  of  evidence,  or  the  total  effect 
of  various  lines  of  argument,  Pascal  truly.- 
observes,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the^> 
security  of  our  convictions,  and  their  duet 
influence  over  our  belief  and  practice,  that) 
we  haV^  proved  them  once  for  all  by  a  pro-» 
cess  of  reasoning ; — they  must  be,  if  possi- 
ble, tinctured  and  colored  by  the  imagina- 
tion, informed  and  animated  by  feeling,, 
and  rendered  vigorous  and  practical  by 
habit.  His  words  are  well  worth  citing : — 
''  Reason  acts  slowly,  and  with  so  many 
views  upon  so  many  principles  which  it  is 
necessary  should  be  always  present,  that  It 
is  perpetually  dropping  asleep,  and  is  lost 
for  want  of  having  all  its  principles  present 
to  it.  The  affections  do  not  act  thus ;  they 
act  instantaneously,  and  are  always  ready 
for  action.  It  is  neoessary,  therefore,  to 
imbue  our  faith  with  feeling,  otherwise  it 
will  be  always  vacillating."* 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  imagined  that, 
in  the  observations  we  have  now  made,  we 
are  disposed  to  be  the  apologists  of  scepti- 
cism ;  or  even,  so  far  as  it  is  yielded  to, 
of  that  transient  doubt  to  which  we  affirm 
even  the  most  powerful  minds  are  not  only 
liable,  but  liable  in  defiance  of  what  are 
ordinarily  their  strong  convictions.  So  far 
as  such  states  of  mind  are  involuntary,  and 
for  an  instant  they  often  are,  (till,  in  fact, 
the  mind  collects  itself,  and  repels  them,) 
they  are  of  course  the  object  not  of  blame 
but  of  pity.  So  far  as  they  are  dependent 
upon  fluctuations  of  feeling,  or  upon  phy- 
sical causes  which  we  can  at  all  modify  or 
control,  it  is  our  duty  to  summon  the  mind 
to  resist  the  assault,  and  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  that  evidence  which  has  so  often 
appeared  to  us  little  less  than  demon- 
strative. 

•  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  175, 176. 
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We  are  not,  then,  the  apologiats  of  seep- 
ticism,  or  anything  approaching  it ;  we 
are  merely  stating  a  psychological  fact,  for 
the  proof  of  which  we  appeal  to  the  record- 
ed confessions  of  many  great  minds,  and  to 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  reflected 
deeply  enough  on  any  large  and  difficult 
subject,  to  know  what  can  be  said  for  or 
against  it. 

The  asserted  fact  is,  that  habitual  belief  of 
the  sinoerest  and  strongest  character  is  some- 
times checkered  with  transient  fits  of  doubt 
and  misgiving ;  and  that  even  where  there 
is  no  actual  disheKef — no,  not  for  a  moment 
— ^the  mind  may,  in  some  of.  its  moods, 
form  a  very  diminished  estimate  of  the 
evidence  on  which  belief  is  founded,  and 
ffrievously  understate  it  accordingly.  We 
believe  that  both  these  states  of  mind  were 
occasionally  experienced  bv  Pascal — the 
latter,  however,  much  more  nrequently  than 
the  former ;  and  hence,  as  we  apprehend, 
are  we  to  account  for  those  passages  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  a  God,  or  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  as  less  conclusive  than  he 
orcBnarily  believed,  or  than  he  has  at  other 
times  declared  them.  At  such  times,  the 
clouds  may  be  supposed  to  have  hung  low 
upon  this  lofty  mind. 

So  little  inconsistent  with  a  habit  of 
intelligent  faith  are  such  transient  invasions 
of  doubt,  or  such  diminished  perceptions  of 
the  evidence  of  truth,  that  it  may  even  be 
said  that  it  is  only  those  who  have  in  some 
measure  experienced  them,  who  can  be  said, 
in  the  highest  sense,  to  'believe  at  all.  He 
who  has  never  had  a  doubt,  who  believes 
what  he  believes  for  reasons  which  he  thinks 
as  irrefragable  (if  that  be  possible)  as  those 
of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  ought 
not  to  be  said  so  much  to  beHeve  as  to  knwo; 
his  belief  is  to  him  knowledge,  and  his 
mind  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  it, 
however  erroneous  and  absurd  that  belief 
may  be.  It  is  rather  he  who  believes — not 
indeed  without  the  exercise  of  his  reason, 
but  without  the  full  satisfaction  of  his 
reason — with  a  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  formidable  objections — ^it  is  this  man 
who  may  most  truly  be  said  intelligently  to 
believe. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  receive  the  great  truths  of  Theology, 
whether  natural  or  revealed,  on  evidence 
which  is  less  than  demonstrative,  we  are 
not  to  forget  that  no  subiects  out  of  the 
sciences  of  magnitude  and  number,  admit 
of  any  such  demonstration.     We  are  re- 


quired to  do  no  more  in  reIi«on,  thsn  we 
are  in  fact  necessitated  to  do  in  all  the 
affairs  of  common  life— that  is,  to  form  our 
concisions  upon  a  ^cere  and^  diltigent 
investigation  of  moral  evidence.  And,  af- 
ter all,  such  an  arrangement  is  not  only  in 
harmonious  analogy  with  all  the  conditions 
of  our  ordinary  life,  but,  if  the  present 
world  be  indeed  a  state  of  moral  probatiea 
— if  it  be  designed  to  test  our  diUgenoe  and 
sincerity,  to  tMch  us  what  is  so  suitable  in 
a  finite  and  created  being,  a  submissive 
and  confiding  posture  of  mind  towards  the 
Infinite  Creator — such  an  arrangement  is 
essential  to  our  course  of  moral  discipUne 
and  education.  If  we  are  required  to  be- 
lieve nothing  but  what  it  is  impossible  that 
we  should  doubt — ^that  is,  nothing  but  whu^ 
it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  deny--where 
would  be  the  proof  of  our  willingness  to 
believe  on  the  We  assurance  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  superior  to  our  own  ?  Wise  men 
assuredly  consider  it  as  a  most  important 
element  in  the  education  of  their  own  chil- 
dren, not  indeed  that  they  should  be  taught 
to  believe  what  they  are  told,  without  any 
reason,  (and  if  thev  have  been  properly 
trained,  a  just  confidence  in  the  assurances 
of  their  superiors  in  knowledge  will  on  mai^ 
subjects  be  reason  suffident,)  yet  upon  evi- 
dence far  less  than  demonstration  ;  indeed, 
upon  evidence  hx  less  than  they  will  be 
able  to  appreciate,  when  the  lapse  of  a  few 
brief  years  has  transformed  them  from  ^il- 
dren  to  men.  We  certainly  e]q>eet  that 
they  will  believe  many  things  as  facts  which 
as  vet  they  cannot  fully  comprehend — ^n^, 
which  they  tell  us  are,  in  apnearanoes, 
paradoxied  ;  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
assurance,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
explain  the  evidence  tiD  they  get  older  and 
wiser.  We  are  accustomed  even  to  augor 
the  worst  results  as  to  Hie  future  course 
and  conduct  of  a  youth  who  has  not  learned 
to  exercise  thus  mudi  of  practical  faith, 
and  who  flippantlv  rejects,  on  the  score  of 
his  not  being  able  to  comprehend  then, 
truths  of  whidi  he  yet  has  greater  evidence, 
though  not  direct  evidence,  of  their  being 
truths,  than  he  has  of  the  contrary.  Now, 
'^  if  we  have  had  earthly  fathers,  and  have 
given  them  reverence^'  after  Hiis  fkdiion, 
and  when  we  have  become  men  have  ap- 
plauded our  submission  as  appropriate  to 
our  condition  of  dependence,  *^  shall  we 
not  mudi  rather  be  subject  to  tiie  Father 
of  spirits,  and  live  P'*  If,  then,  the  present 
be  a  scene  of  moral  edueation  and  disei- 
pline,  it  seems  fit  in  itself  timt  the  evidenee 
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of  the  tnilhfl  we  beUere  ihovld  be  dieokered 
with  diffiooHieB  and  liable  to  objections ; — 
Act  strong  enough  to  fbroe  assent,  nor  so 
obsoare  as  to  elude  sincere  investigation. 
God,  acoerding  to  the  memorable  aphorism 
of  Pascal  already  cited,  has  afforoed  snf- 
ioient  light  to  those  whose  object  is  to  see, 
and  left  sufficient  obscurity  to  perplex 
those  who  have  no  such  wish.  All  that 
seems  necessary  or  reasonable  to  expect  is, 
tiiat  as  we  are  certainly  not  called  upon  to 
belicTe  anything  wiikaui  reason,  nor  with 
%  prqiHmdenmce  of  reason,  so  the  eridence 
simll  be  such  as  our  facul^es  are  capable  of 
dealing  with ;  and  Uiat  the  objections  shall 
be  only  such  as  equally  baffle  us  upon  any 
other  hypothesis,  or  are  insoluble  only  be- 
cause they  transcend  altogether  the  limits 
of  the  human  understanding;  which  last 
eircamstanee  can  be  no  valid  reason,  i^art 
from  other  gnmnds,  either  for  accepting  or 
rejecting  a  giren  dogma.  Now,  we  con- 
tend, tMt  it  is  in  this  equitable  way  that 
God  has  dealt  with  us  ss  moral  apents,  in 
relation  to  all  the  great  truths  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  re&ion  and  morals ;  and,  we 
may  add,  in  relation  to  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity.  The  evidence  is  all  of  sudi 
a  nature  as  we  are  accustomed  every  day  to 
deal  with  and  to  act  upon ;  while  the  objec- 
tions are  either  such  as  re-appear  in  every 
other  theory,  or  torn  on  difficulties  abso- 
lutely beyond  the  limits  of  the  human 
&eulties.     Take,  for  example,  the  princi- 

Sd  argument  whidi  proves  the  existence  of 
od  ;  th<%  argument  which  infers  from  the 
traces  of  intelligent  design  in  the  universe, 
the  existence  of  a  wise  and  powerful  author. 
In  applying  this  principle,  man  only  acts  as 
he  acts  every  day  ef  his  life  in  other  cases. 
He  acts  on  a  principle  which,  if  he  were  to 
doubt,  or  even  affect  to  doubt,  he  would  be 
lauded  at  by  his  fellow-men  as  a  ridiculous 
pe&nt  or  a  erasy  metaphysician.  Whether 
indications  of  desiffn,  countless  as  they  are 
inimitable,  with  which  the  whole  universe 
is  inscribed,  are  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
chance,  is  a  question  which  turns  on  prin- 
ciples of  evidence  with  which  man  is  so 
familiar  that  he  cannot  adopt  the  affirma- 
tive without  contradicting  all  his  judgments 
in  every  odier  analogous,  or  similar,  or 
eonceivable  ease.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ol^jeetions  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
seme  Eternal  Being  of  illimitable  power 
and  wisdom  are  precisely  of  ^e  nature  we 
hare  mentioned.  A  man  makes  a  digculty, 
we  will  siq^pose,  (as  wdl  he  may,)  c^y  eon- 
oeiving  that  which  has  existed  from  eter*| 


nity ;  but,  as  something  certainlv  exists 
now,  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
Being  does  not  relieve  from  that  difficulty, 
unless  the  objector  plunge  into  anothet 
equally  great, — that  of  supposing  it  possi* 
ble  for  the  universe  to  have  i^rung  into 
existence  without  a  cause  at  all.  This  di^ 
ficulty,  then,  is  one  whidi  re-appears  under 
any  hypothesis.  Again,  we  'vnll  suppose 
him  to  make  a  difficulty  of  the  ideas  of 
self-subsistence,  of  omnipresence  without 
extension  of  parts — of  power  which  creates 
out  of  nothing,  and  which  acts  simply  b¥ 
volition,— of  a  knowledge  cogniEant  of  each 
thing  and  of  all  its  relation — actual  and 
possible,  past,  present,  and  to  come— 4o 
every  other  thing,  at  every  point  of  illimi* 
table  space,  and  m  every  moment  of  endless 
duration.  But,  then,  these  are  difficultieSi 
the  solution  of  ^ich  clearly  transoends  the 
Umits  of  the  human  understanding ;  and  to 
deny  the  doctrines  which  seem  estabEshed 
by  evidence  which  we  can  appreciate,  be* 
cause  we  cannot  solve  difficulties  which  lis 
altogether  beyond  our  capacities,  seem  like 
resolving  that  nothing  diall  be  true  but 
what  we  can  folly  comprehend — a  principle 
again  which,  in  numberless  other  cases,  wo 
nei^er  can  nor  pretend  to  act  upon. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  Whether  a  certain  amouat 
and  complexity  of  testimony  are  likely  to 
be  false ;  whether  it  is  likely  that  not  one 
but  a  number  of  men  would  endure  ignomi* 
ny,  persecution,  and  the  last  extremities  of 
torture,  in  support  of  an  unprofitable  lie ; 
whether  such  an  original  fiction  as  Christi- 
anity— if  it  be  fiction — ^is  likely  to  have 
been  the  production  of  Galilean  peasants ; 
whether  anything  so  sublime  was  to  be  ex* 
pected  from  fools,  or  anything  so  holy  from 
knaves ;  whether  illiterate  fraud  was  likely 
to  be  equal  to  such  a  wonderful  fabrication: 
whether  infinite  artifice  mav  be  expected 
from  ignorance,  or  a  perfectlviiatural  and 
successful  assumption  of  truth  from  impos- 
ture;— these  ana  a  multitude  of  the  like 
questions  are  precisely  of  the  same  no/urs, 
however  they  may  be  decided,  with  those 
with  which  the  historian  and  the  advocatOi 
judges,  and  courts  of  law  are  every  day  re- 

auired  to  deal.  On  the  other  hand,  whe- 
tier  miracles  have  ever  been,  or  are  ever 
likely  to  be  admitted  in  the  administration 
of  the  universe,  is  a  question  on  which  it 
would  demand  a  far  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  that  administration  than  wo 
can  possiblypossess  to  justify  an  a  oriori 
decision.    That  they  are  possible  is  all  thai 
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18  required ;  and  that,  no  consistent  theist 
can  deny.  Other  difficulties  of  Christianity, 
as  Bishop  Butler  has  so  clearly  shown,  bs^- 
fle  us  on  every  other  hypothesis  ;  they  meet 
ufl  as  much  in  the  ^'  constitution  of  nature,^' 
as  in  the  pages  of  revelation,  and  cannot 
consistently  be  pleaded  against  Christianity 
without  being  equally  fatal  to  Theism. 

There  are  two  thinss,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  at  which  the  phuosopherB  of  some  fu- 
ture age  will  stand  equallv  astonbhed ;  the 
one  is,  that  any  man  should  have  been  call- 
ed upon  to  beHevc  any  mystery,  whether  of 
philosophy  or  religion,  without  a  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  of  a  nature  which  he 
can  grasp,  or  on  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  a 
fallible  creature  like  himself ;  the  other,  that 
where  there  is  such  evidence,  man  should 
reject  a  mystery,  merely  because  it  is  one. 
This  last,  perhaps,  will  be  regarded  as  the 
more  astonishing  of  the  two.  That  man, 
who  lives  in  a  dwelling  of  clay,  and  looks 
out  upon  the  illimitable  universe  through 
such  tiny  windows — who  stands,  as  Pascal 
sublimely  says,  between  ^^  two  infinitudes" 
— ^who  is  absolutely  surrounded  by  myste- 
ries, which  he  overlooks,  only  because  he  is 
80  familiar  with  them ;  should  doubt  a  pro- 
position (otherwise  well  sustained)  from  its 
intrinsic  difficultv,  does  not  seem  very  rea- 
sonable.   But  when  we  further  reflect  that 


that  very  mind  which  erects  itself  into  a 
standard  of  all  thiiu;8,  is,  of  all  thin^,  the 
most  ignorant  of  that  which  it  oi]^t  to 
know  best — itself,  and  find  there  the  most 
inscrutable  of  all  mysteries ; — when  we  re- 
flect that  when  asked  to  declare  what  itself 
is,  it  is  obliged  to  confess  that  it  knows  no- 
thing about  the  matter — nothing  either  of 
its  own  essence  or  its  mode  of  operation — 
that  it  is  sometimes  inclined  to  think  itself 
material,  and  sometimes  immaterial — that 
it  cannot  quite  come  to  a  conclusion  whether 
the  body  really  exists  or  is  a  phantom,  or  im 
what  way  (if  the  body  really  exist)  ^e  in- 
timate union  between  the  two  is  maintain- 
ed ; — ^when  we  see  it  perplexed  beyond  qx- 
pression,  even  to  eonceive  how  these  phe- 
nomena can  be  reconciled, — proclaiming  it 
to  be  an  almost  equal  contraoiction  to  sup- 
pose that  Matter  can  think,  or  the  Soul  be 
material,  or  a  connexion  maintained  be- 
tween two  totally  different  substances,  and 
yet  admitting  that  one  of  these  must  be 
true,  though  it  cannot  satisfactorily  deter- 
mine whi(m  ; — ^when  we  reflect  on  all  this^ 
surely  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  spectaole 
of  so  ignorant  a  being  refusing  to  believe  & 
proposition  merely  because  it  is  above  its 
comprehension,  is  of  all  paradoxes  ihe  most 
paradoxical,  and  of  all  absurdities  tiie  most 
ludicrous. 


THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

^^  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second.     Bv  Horace  Walpols.'^    Edited  by 
the  late  Lord  Hollaad.     3  vols.     Colbum :  London. 


Walpole,  in  giving  his  history  to  the 
world,  renounces  the  title  of  an  historian. 
He  proclaims  himself  simply  a  compiler; 
his  volumes,  Memoires  pour  Servir;  and  his 
chief  purpose,  simply  to  give  his  own  re- 
collections, day  by  day,  of  the  men  and 
things  passing  before  ms  eyes.  Yet  what 
historian  has  ever  told  his  story  with  more 
spirit,  ever  sketched  his  characters  with 
more  living  truth,  or  led  our  curiosity  on- 
ward through  the  labyrinth  of  political  in- 
tri^e,  parliamentaiT  struggle,  and  national 
vicissitude,  with  so  Hght  and  yet  so  leading 
a  hand  ?  A  part  of  tnis  diarm  arises  firom 
the  interest  which  he  himself  took  in  his 
performance.  He  evidently  delighted  in 
the  revival  of  those  scenes  in  whi£  he  had 


once  fiffured,  and  the  powerful  portraiture 
which,  m  his  study,  realised  the  charaoter 
of  the  eminent  men  whom  he  had  seen  8u<^- 
cessivelv  depart  from  the  political  worid. 
In  this  lies  the  spell  whidi  makes  Walpole 
the  favorite  of  all  the  higher  order  of  read- 
ers in  our  age,  and  will  make  him  popular 
to  the  last  hour  of  the  English  language. 

We  read  Gibbon  like  a  task.  We  *&ie 
astonished  at  his  learned  onulenoe,  his  inde» 
fatigable  labor,  and  hb  flood  of  rich  and 
high-wrought  conception ;  but  we  grow  as 
weary  of  him,  as  if  we  walked  throurii  an 
Indian  treasury,  and  rested  the  eye  omy  on 
heap^f  sold.  Wi^  aH  our  great  historieal 
writers,  ue  mind  feels  a  sense  of  their  toi)^ 
and,  howevor  it  may  be  endured  for  die 
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of  its  knowledge,  our  toO,  too,  is  ineyitable, 
ftnd  the  crop  must  be  raised  only  by  the 
sweat  of  onr  own  brow. 

But  the  paffes  of  Walpole  giye  ns  the 
knowledge  without  the  toil,  and,  instead  of 
bending  to  the  tillage,  we  pluck  the  fruit 
from  the  tree  as  we  pass  along.  When  he, 
too,  is  heayy,  his  failure  arises  simply  from 
his  attempt  to  assume  the  style  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  is  not  made  for  their 
harness,  however  it  may  be  plated  and  em- 
broidered. He  cannot  moye  in  their  stately 
and  measured  pace.  His  genius  is  volatile 
and  yivid;  he  moves  by  DKmnds:  and  his 
display  is  always  the  most  effective  when, 
abfuidonini^  the  beaten  tracts  of  authorship, 
he  speeds  his  li^t  way  across  the  field,  and 
exhibits  at  once  the  agility  of  his  powers 
and  the  caprice  of  his  will. 

What  infinite  gratification  have  we  lost, 
br  the  want  of  such  a  writer  in  the  days  of 
eUssical  antiquity!  With  what  interest 
would  the  living  world  follow  a  Qreek  or  a 
Roman  Walpole!  With  what  delight  should 
we  contemplate  a  Greek  Council,  with  Peri- 
des  for  its  president,  sketched  by  the  hand 
of  a  spectator,  and  shown  in  the  brilliant 
contests,  intellectual  intrigue,  and  ardent 
ambition  of  these  sons  of  soul !  What  a 
scene  would  such  a  writer  make  of  Cicero 
confronting  Catiline,  with  the  supremacy  of 
Rome  trembling  in  the  scale,  and  the  crowd- 
ed senate  house  preparing  to  hear  the  sen- 
tence of  life  or  death !  We  might  have 
wanted  the  strong  historic  phraseology  of 
Sallust ;  or,  in  a  subsequent  age,  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  Tacitus,  that  Caravaggio  of 
ancient  Rome ;  we  nufht  have  lost  some  of 
the  classic  beauty,  ana  all  the  theatric  dra- 
pery, but  we  should  have  had  a  dearer, 
more  emphatic,  and  more  faithful  picture 
than  in  the  severe  energy  of  the  one,  or  the 
picturesque  mysticism  of  the  other.  We 
should  have  hnaum  the  characters  as  they 
were  known  to  the  patridan  and  the  popu- 
lace of  two  thousand  years  ago ;  we  would 
have  seen  them  as  they  threw  out  all  their 
stately  and  muscular  strength ;  we  should 
have  been  able  to  recover  them  from  the 
tomb,  make  them  move  before  us  ^^  in  their 
annor,  as  they  lived,"  and  gather  from 
their  lips  the  language  of  times  and  things, 
now  passed  away  from  man. 

Still  we  must  acknowledge  that  Walpole's 
chief  excellence  is  in  his  letters.  His  spor- 
tive spleen,  his  polished  sarcasm,  and  his 
keen  insight  into  the  ways  of  men,  plaoe 
him  at  the  head  of  all  epistolaiy  authorahip. 
He  has  had  but  two  competitors  for  diis 


fame, — It  is  remarkable  that  they  were  both 
women, — De  Sevign^  in  France,  and  Lady 
Wortley  Montague  in  Ei^land  ;  yet,  how 
utterly  inferior  are  De  Sevign^'s  feeble 
sketches  of  court  life,  and  vapid  panegyrics 
on  the  ^^  adorable  Grignan ;"  or  the  Ei^Lish- 
woman's  rambling  details  of  travels  and  tri- 
bulations, to  the  pungent  pleasantry  and 
substantial  vigor  of  Walpole!  The  French- 
woman's sket^es  are  like  her  artificial  flow- 
ers, to  the  freshnesr  of  the  true.  Lady 
Maiy's  slipshod  sentences  and  coarse  vo- 
luptuousness are  equally  inferior  to  the 
accurate  finish  and  fashionable  animation  of 
the  man  who  combined  the  critic  with  the 
courtier,  and  was  the  philosopher  even  more 
than  he  was  the  man  of  fashion. 

Walpole  is  now  an  English  classic.  It  is 
striking  to  see  a  man  of  talent  thus  vindi- 
cating his  genius  in  the  grave,  making  a 
posthumous  defence  of  his  character,  and 
compelling  posteritv  to  acknowled^  the 
distinctions  of  which  he  was  defrauded  by 
the  petulance  of  his  time.  His  example 
and  his  success  administer  a  moral  which 
ought  not  to  be  thrown  away.  There  are 
many  individuals  in  our  own  time,  who  might 
thus  nobly  avenge  themselves  on  the  injus- 
tice of  their  age.  The  Frenchman's  maxim^ 
n  n*y  a  que  Umhewj  tt  malhewj  is  unanswer- 
ably true ;  and  not  only  men  of  the  finest  faO- 
ulties  are  often  ill  used  by  fortune,  but  they 
are  often  the  worst  used.  .  Their  consdous 
superiority  renders  them  fastidious  of  the 
lower  arts  of  success ;  their  sense  of  honor 
disqualifies  them  for  all  those  services  which 
require  flexibility  of  eonsdenoe ;  and  their 
sensibility  to  injustice  makes  them  retort 
public  injury,  by  disdainfully  abandoning 
the  struggle,  and  retiring  from  the  vulgar 
bustle  ofthe  world. 

Let  such  men,  then,  g^oe  over  the  pages 
of  Walpole,  and  see  how  productive  may 
be  made  the  hours  of  obscurity ;  how  vigor- 
oudy  the  oblivion  of  one  generation  may 
be  redeemed  by  the  honors  of  another ;  and 
how  effectively  the  humble  man  of  genius 
may  survive  the  glaring  favorites  of  an 
ephemeral  good  fortune. 

Wslpole,  in  his  lifetime,  was  either  pitied 
as  a  disappointed  oi&dal,  or  laughed  at  as 
a  collector  of  cradced  china ;  but  who  either 
pities  or  laughs  at  him  now  ?  Posterity  de- 
Ughts  in  the  products  of  his  study,  while 
the  prosperous  tribe  of  his  parliamentary 
day  are  forgotten,  or  remembered  only 
through  those  products  of  his  study.  The 
Pulteneys,  Granvilles,  Lyttletons,  and 
Wyndhams,   are  extinguished,  and  tiieir 
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ebUf  ittfteresi  now  triaes  horn  Walpole's 
fixing  their  naaies  in  his  works ;  as  an  arehir 
teot  uses  the  bnsts  and  maaks  of  antiquity 
to  decorate  the  gates  or  orown  the  battresses 
of  his  temple. 

Lord  Holland^s  preface  contains  the  fol- 
lowi]]^  brief  statement  relatiye  to  the  pre- 
sent publication. 

Among  the  papers  found  at  Strawbory 
Hill,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Orfbrd^  was 
the  foUowing  memorandum,  wrapped  in  an 
euYelope,  on  which  was  written,  '^  Not  to 
be  opened  tiU  after  my  wilL" 

**!»  my  lihmry  at  Stmwberry  Hill*  an  two 
ivaioeoot  ebeste  or  boxes,  the  krfjtt  marked  with 
an  A,  the  lesser  with  a  B.  I  dttue  that,  as  sood 
as  I  am  dead,  my  executor  aod  executrix  will  cord 
up  strongly  and  seal  the  laiger  box  marked  A,  aod 
deliver  it  to  the  Honorable  Hugh  Coaway  Sey- 
mour; to  be  kept  by  him  unopened  and  sealM, 
till  the  eldest  sonof  Lady  WaldemTe,  or  which- 
ever  of  her  sods,  being  1^  of  WaldM^Te,  shall 
attain  the  age  of  twenty-five  yeaia,  wfceo  the  said 
chest,  with  whatever  it  contsinSk  sMl  bs  deliTsied 
to  him  lor  his  own." 

The  rest  of  the  order  refers  ^mIt  to  the 
keeping  of  the  key  in  the  interim.  The  date 
is  August  19,  1796. 

Lora  Holland  then  argues,  with  a  rather 
unnecessary  waste  of  argument,  that  the 
bistory  contained  within  this  chest  was  in- 
tended for  publication,  which,  of  course,  it 
Bwst  have  peen. 

In  his  priyate  correspondence,  Walpole 
fre^uentfy  alludes  to  his  preparation  of  the 
present  work.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Montague, 
m  1759,  he  tells  him,  that  ^<  his  memoirs 
of  last  year  are  quite  finished,"  but  that  he 
Means  to  add  some  pages  of  notes,  ^^  that 
wiU  not  want  anecdotes;^'  and  in  answer  to 
M<Miti^giie,  who  bad  ludicrously  menaced 
him  with  a  skessei^^ger  fr%m  the  Secretary's 
<^6,  to  seiie  hb  papers,  be  says,  '^  1  have 
buried  the  memoirs  under  the  oak  in  my 
glkrden,  where  th^  are  to  be  found  a  tiiou- 
iand  years  hence,  and  taken,  perhaps,  for  a 
Runic  history  in  rhyme." 

In  another  part  of  his  memoirs  of  1758,  he 
•ays,  with  reference  to  the  different  stages  of 
his  work,  *^  During  the  former  part  1  lived 
in  tbe  centre  ef  business,  was  intimately 
noqualnted  mA  many  of  the  chief  actcuv, 
wes  eager  in  politics,  and  indefatigaUe  in 
heaping  up  materials  for  my  work.  Now, 
detached  from  those  busy  scenes,  with  many 
BoMtical  connexions  dropped  or  dissolved ; 
uidifferent  to  events  and  indolent ;  I  shall 
have  fovsr  oppcrtnnities  ^  infen^ig  my- 


self or  others."  And  in  this  supposed  indo* 
lence  and  ignorance,  he  sits  down  to  his  work 
without  deUy,  and  fills  his  volumes  with  inr 
formation,  inaccessible  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
ablest  and  most  active  in  his  generation. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  con* 
secutive  view  of  the  contents  of  those  vol- 
umes. Their  nature  is  the  reverse  of  con- 
secutive. Tbey  are  as  odd,  irregular,  and 
often  as  novel,  as  the  changes  of  a  kaleide* 
soope.  Nothing  can  be  Icm  like  a  picture, 
witn  its  background,  and  foreground,  its 
middle  tints  and  its  cAtorsifcttro.  Their  best 
emblem  perhi^pB  would  be  the  ^^  Dissolring 
views,"  where  a  palace  has  scarcely  met  the 
eve,  before  k  melts  into  an  ItaHaa  lake;  or 
the  procesrion  to  a  Romish  slmne  is  meta- 
morphosed into  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Tha 
volumes  are  a  fMlamge  of  characters,  aneo^ 
dotcB,  and  reflections.  We  shall  open  the 
pages  at  haiard,  and  take,  as  it  comes  first, 
in  tiiose  <'  Sortes  Wolpolianse,"  a  Wes^ 
minster  election. 

There  is  ^^  nothing  new  under  the  s«i!^ 
What  the  Irish  cry  for  ^«  Repeal "  is  now;, 
the  cry  for  the  ^^ Stuarts"  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Faction  equally  throve  on  botk ; 
and  the  tribe  who  Uve  ij  faction  in  aU 
ages  uttered  both  cries  with  equal  persfr* 
veraace— the  only  distinction  between  thena 
being,  that  as  the  Jacobite  cry  was  an  aftur 
of  the  scafibld,  it  was  uttered  with  a  mote 
JMdicioui  reserve. 

Yet,  it  is  only  justice  to  tiie  mem  (tf  the 
older  day,  to  acknowledge  that  thmr  motives 
were  of  a  much  higher  order  than  the  stimn* 
lants  of  the  modem  damcnr.  With  many 
of  the  Scottish  Jacobites,  the  ii^ulsewaaa 
sense  of  honor  to  their  chieftains,  and  a 
gallant  devotion  to  their  kin^  i  with  many 
of  the  Engli^,  it  was  a  eons<nentaous  belief 
that  thev  were  only  doing  their  duty  to  the 
lawful  throne  in  resisting  the  dsims  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  It  is  remarkable,  thai 
of  the  ^^sevoi  bishops"  sent  to  tcbl  hf 
James,  but  one,  Trelawn^,  could  be  pie^ 
vailed  on  to  take  the  oath  of  aUegianee  to 
William ;  vet,  unfounded  and  eztravagaal 
as  were  these  conceptions,  they  ahovad 
manliness  and  conscience.  Lattt  ttssaa 
have  had  motives,  unredeemed  b^  the  oha* 
vabry  of  the  Scotch,  or  the  integrity  of  the 
English ;  but  the  cause  of  both  has  beea 
marked  with  a  similarity  of  operatton, 
which  makes  Solomon  still  ^^  an  on^le." 

The  elections  became  the  chief  sosnes  of 
display*  The  efbrts  to  return  Jaoelnie 
members  were  of  the  most  pertinaeioaa 
and  somittimfw  proaeeded  to  actual 
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▼ioleaoe.  Ib  one  of  the  Westninsler  eleo- 
lions,  the  oonrt  candidate  had  been  fnri- 
ottly  attacked  by  a  hired  mob ;  and  one 
Mnrray,  a  man  of  family,  and  marked,  by 
his  name,  for  an  adherent  of  the  Stnarta, 
had  exhibited  himself  as  a  leader,  had  been 
oaptnred,  and  consigned  to  the  custody  of 
the  sergeant-at-arms. 

After  a  period  of  confinement,  pardon 
was  tendered  to  him,  if  he  wonld  ask  it. 
He  refused  contemptuously,  and  obtained 
popularity  by  playing  the  hero. 

Murray  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
defence.  He  asserted  his  innocence,  smiled 
when  he  was  taxed  with  haying  called  Lord 
Trentham  and  the  High  Bailiff  rascak,  de- 
sired counsel,  and  waa  remanded.  Another 
character  then  comes  on  the  tapis  by  way 
of  episode.  This  was  Sir  William  Yonge. 
It  has  been  said  of  the  celebrated  Erskine, 
that  in  the  House  he  was  a  natural,  out  of 
the  House  he  was  a  supernatural ;  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  eould  be  less  like,  than  the 
orator  of  the  bar,  and  the  prattler  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Yobm's  character- 
istics were  just  the  reverse.  He  was  always 
trifling  out  of  the  House,  and  sometimes 
Angularly  effective  in  it.  Walpole  says  of 
hm,  that  his  Parliamentary  eloquence  was 
tiie  more  extraordinai^,  as  it  seemed  to 
oeme  jopon  him  by  inspiration.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  frequently,  wnen  he  did  not  choose 
to  enter  early  into  the  debate  himself,  gave 
Tonfln  his  notes  as  the  latter  came  into 
the  House;  from  which  he  could  speak 
admirably,  though  he  had  missed  all  the 
{urecedinff  discussion. 

Sir  Robert  Walpde  said  of  him,  with  a 
ranffenoy  worthy  of  his  son,  that  *^  nothing 
out  Yonge'schimcter  eould  keep  down  his 
parts,  and  nothing  but  his  parts  support 
his  charaetiff  ;^'  but,  whatever  might  be 
his  diaraeter  it  is  certain  that  his  parts 
served  him  well,  for  thouch  but  four  and- 
nnd-twenty  years  in  Parttament,  he  was 
twioe  aLord  of  the  Treasury,  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Secretary  at  War,  finidiing 
with  the  then  very  lucrative  situation  w 
Vice-Treasurer  of  b*elaiid.  For  ^e  more 
honoraiT  part  of  his  distinctions,  he  had 
4ie  Ribbon  of  the  Bath,  was  a  Privy  Coun- 
ttllor,  and  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Carnarvonshire. 

We  now  return  to  Mutray.  It  was 
moved  that  he  should  appear  before  the 
House  on  his  knees.  Walpole's  deacriptjtm 
iSTsrygr^thic. 

*•  Be  entered  with  an  air  af  confidence,  com- 


posed  of  something  between  a  mailyr  and  a  cob- 
comb. 

**  The  Speaker  called  ont,  *  Your  obeisancee,  »ir, 
your  obeisances*  and  then,  sir,  you  must  kneel' 
Hi  replied,  *  Sir,  I  bee  to  be  excused ;  I  never 
kneel  but  to  God.'  The  Speaker  repeated  the 
command  with  great  warmft.  Murray  answered, 
'  Sir,  I  am  sorrv  I  cannot  comply  with  your  re- 
quest :  I  should  in  anything  else.'  The  Speaker 
cried,  '  Sir,  1  call  upon  you  again  to  consMiex  of 
it'  Murray  answered,  '  Sir,  when  I  ha?e  com* 
mitted  a  crime,  I  kneel  to  God  for  pardon ;  bat  I 
know  my  own  innocence,  and  I  cannot  kneel  to 
any  one  else.'  The  Speaker  ordered  the  Serjeant 
to  take  him  away  and  secure  him.  He  was  going 
to  reply,  but  the  Speaker  would  not  sufler  him. 
The  S!peaker  then  made  a  representation  to  the 
House  of  bis  contemptuous  behavior,  and  said, 
<  However  you  may  have  differed  in  the  debate,  I 
hope  you  will  be  unanimous  in  the  punishment* 

**  Tnen  ensued  a  long,  tedious,  and  trifling  suc- 
cession of  speakers,  finishing  by  an  adjournment  at 
two  in  the  morning." 

Then  oomee  another  character  passing 
through  the  magic  lantern.  The  ifntiny 
Bill  is  the  back-ground  for  this  caricature. 
The  front  igure  is  Lord  Egmont.  John 
Pereival,  second  Earl  of  Egmont,  seems  to 
have  been  an  extraordinary  compound  of 
the  fisnatic  and  the  philosopher.  He  was 
scarcely  of  ace,  before  he  had  a  scheme  of 
assemUing  ttie  Jews  and  making  himself 
their  king.  His  great  talent  was,  indefkti- 
gable  application.  He  was  never  known  to 
laugh.  He  was  onoe,  indeed,  seen  to  sm9e; 
but  that  UHU  at  chei$.  His  father  had 
trained  him  to  history  and  antiquities ;  and 
he  earlj  settled  his  own  political  g^ius  by 
scribbling  pamphlets.  Towards  the  dedino 
€i  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  power,  he  had 
ereated  himself  a  leader  of  the  Independ- 
ents, a  knot  of  desperate  tradesmen,  many 
of  them  oonverted  to  Jacobinism,  by  beinc 
ined*at  the  custom-house  for  oontrabani 
practioes.  One  of  their  chiefiB  was  Black- 
istone,  a  grocer  in  the  Strand,  detected  in 
smuggling,  and  forgiven  by  Sir  Robert 
WiJpole ;  detected  again,  and  ibed  largely, 
on  which  he  turned  patriot  and  boiame  an 
alderman  of  London. 

At  the  bM^inning  of  this  parliament,  re- 
jected by  Westminster,  ana  countenaneol 
no  iriiere,  he  bought  what  Walpole  plea- 
santly ealls,  the  loss  of  an  election  at  Weo- 
bly,  for  which  place,  however,  on  a  petition. 
Fox  procured  his  letum  to  parliament,  and 
immediately  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
him  declare  against  the  court.  At  the 
Westminister  election,  his  indelatigability 
against  the  ministerial  fikvorite  came  amp^ 
into  play.    All  the  morning  he  passed  on 
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the  hnstingSf  then  oame  to  the  House/ 
where  he  was  a  principal  actor,  and  the  rest 
of  the  day  he  spent  at  hazard,  not  to  men- 
tion the  honrs  spent  in  collecting  materials 
for  his  speeches,  or  in  furnishing  them  to 
his  weekly  mercenaries. 

We  then  have  a  touch  of  the  pencil  at 
Lord  Nui^ent. 

«  This  Irishman's  style  was  florid  bombast ;  his 
impudence  as  great  as  if  be  had  been  honest.  He 
afiected  unbounded  sood-humor,  and  it  was  on- 
bounded,  but  by  much  secret  malice,  which  some- 
times broke  out  into  boisterous  railing,  but  oftener 
Tented  itself  in  still-born  satires.  Nugenfs  at- 
tachments were  to  Lord  Granyille;  but  all  bis 
flattery  was  addressed  to  Mr.  I'elham,  whom  he 
mimicked  in  candor,  as  he  often  resembled  Gran- 
Tille  in  rantine.  Nu^nt  had  lost  the  reputation  of 
a  great  poet,  by  writing  works  of  his  own,  after 
he  had  acquired  fame  by  an  ode  that  was  the  joint 
production  of  seyeral  others.*' 

Walpole  certainly  had  an  ayersion  to  the 
wits  of  his  day,  with  the  exception  at  Geo. 
Selwyn ;  on  whom  he  layisned  a  double 
portion  of  the  panegyric  that  he  deseryed, 
as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  his  petulanoe 
to  others.  His  next  portrait  was  Lord 
Chesterfield,  the  obseryed  of  all  obseryers, 
^^  the  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of 
form,"  a  man  of  talent  unquestionably, 
and  a  master  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
but  degrading  his  talent  by  the  affectation 
of  ooxoombry,  and  turning  his  knowledge 
into  a  system  of  polished  profligacy. 

Chesterfield,  though  not  the  first  who  had 
made  a  study  of  the  art  of  no/Atnas,  was 
ike  first  who  publicly  prided  himself  on  its 
atudy;  and  while  France  owed  her  fash- 
ionable yioe  to  a  hundred  sources,  all  Eng- 
land looked  up  to  Chesterfield  as  the  high 
priest  of  that  shrine,  in  which  time  and 
deputation  were  equally  sacrificed,  and  in 
iriiioh  fame  was  to  be  acquired  alone  by 
fbUy. 

Walpole's  sketch  was  struck  off  when 
Chesterfield  was  sinking  into  the  yale  of 
years,  and  he  exhibits  that  celebrated  peer 
under  the  character,  at  once  melancholy 
and  ridiculous,  of  a  superannuated  politician 
and  an  old  beau.  Chesterfield,  since  he 
had  giyen  i^>  the  seals  in  1748,  had  retired 
from  politics ;  in  that  spirit  of  resignation, 
which,  in  extinguished  politicians,  is  only  a 
decent  disguise  for  despair. 

He  had  published  idiat  he  called  an 
apology  fbr  nis  resignation,  which,  as  Wal- 
pole says,  excited  no  more  notice  than  the 
resiffnation  itself.  ^<  From  that  time  he 
had  iiyed  at  White's,  gaming  and  pronounc- 


ing witticisms  among  the  boys  of  quality." 
He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  noble 
lord's  construction,  pretty  mmdi  in  the 
style  of  an  anatomist  wim  the  subject  on 
the  table,  and  cuts  him  up  with  all  the  seal 
of  angry  science. 

«  Chesterfield,  early  in  life,  announced  his  claim 
to  wit,  and  the  women  believed  in''it.  He  had  be- 
sides giyen  himself  out  for  a  man  of  mat  intrigue, 
and  the  world  belieyed  in  that,  too.  It  was  not  his 
fault  if  he  had  not  wit,  for  nothing  exceeded  bis 
efforts  in  that  point  His  speeches  were  fine,  bat 
as  much  iaboied  as  bis  extempore  sayings.  His 
writings  were  eyerybody's;  that  is,  wbateyer 
came  out  good  was  giyen  to  him,  and  he  was  too 
humble  ever  to  refuse  the  gift  But  besides  the 
passive  enjoyment  of  all  good  productions  in  the 
present  age,  he  had  another  art  of  reputation,  which 
was,  either  to  disapproye  of  the  greatest  authors  of 
(^ther  times,  or  to  pitronize  whateyer  was  too  bad 
to  be  ascribed  to  himself."  ^ 

We  then  haye  a  slight  fflanoe  at  his  pub- 
lic life.  His  debut  in  diplomacy  was  as 
ambassador  to  Holland,  where,  as  Walpole 
says,  ^'  he  oourted  the  good  opinion  of  thai 
economical  people,"  by  losing  immense 
sums  at  play.  On  his  return,  he  attached 
himself  to  Lord  Townshend,  an  unlucky 
connexion  ;  but  what  did  him  more  harm 
still,  was  the  queen's  seeing  him  one  Twelfth 
Night  after  winning  a  large  sum  of  money 
at  hasard,  cross  St.  Jameses  Court,  ^*  to 
deposit  it  with  my  Lady  Suffolk,  until  next 
morning."  The  queen  neyer  pardoned  an 
intimacy  there,  and  well  she  nught  not, 
Lady  Suffolk's  royal  intimacies  being  per^ 
fectly  notorious. 

His  next  employment  of  note  was  the 
yice-royalty  of  Ireland ;  in  which  Walpole 
acknowledges  that  he  was  the  most  popular 

goyemor  which  that  luckless  country  eyer 
ad.  ^^  Nothing  was  cried  up  but  ms  in- 
tegrity. He  would  haye  lai^^ed  at  any 
man  who  had  any  confidence  in  his  mo- 
rality." 

But  Chesterfield's  yice-royalty  deeeryes 
better  treatment  than  this.  In  Ireland  he 
wot  an  able  goyemor.  The  man  had  some- 
thinff  to  do,  and  he  did  it.  The  lounger  of 
the  London  dubs  could  not  dawdle  througli 
the  day  in  the  midst  of  a  fiery  people  foil  of 
faction,  bleeding  with  the  wounds  of  ciyil 
war,  and  indigiunt  at  the  supremacy  of  the 
"  Saxon." 

Jacobitism,  in  Endand  a  fashion,  was  in 
Irdand  a  fury.  In  England  a  phantom  of 
par^,  it  was  in  Ireland  a  fierce  su|jerBli*- 
tion.    In  England  a  &ding  recoUeotion  «f 
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power  lost,  tnd  a  slill  feebler  hope  of  fa- 
vors to  come,  it  was  in  Ireland  a  hereditary 
frensy  embittered  bj  personal  suffering,  ex- 
alted bj  fantastic  notions  of  pedigree,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  secret  bat  powernil  stimu- 
lants of  Rome.  This  was  no  place  for  a 
man  to  take  his  rest,  unless  he  conld  con- 
trire  to  sleep  on  thorns. 

Chesterfield  was  thus  forced  to  be  yigor- 
ons  and  vigilant ;  to  watch  every  symptom 
of  disaffection,  to  suppress  every  incipient 
turbulence,  to  guide  without  the  appearance 
of  control,  and  to  make  his  popidarity  the 
strenth  of  a  ffovemment,  iJmost  wholly 
destitute  of  avil  reputation  or  military 
force.  But  the  highest  panegyric  is  to  be 
found  in  the  periol  of  his  thus  preserving 
the  peace  of  Ireland.  It  was  in  1745,  when 
the  Pretender  was  proclaimed  in  Edin- 
burgh, when  the  Hi^land  army  was  on  its 
march  to  London,  and  when  all  the  hopes 
of  hollow  courtiership  and  inveterate  Ja- 
cobitism  were  turned  to  the  triumph  of  the 
ancient  dynasty.  Yet,  Ireland  was  kept 
in  a  state  of  quietude,  and  the  empire  was 
thus  saved  from  the  greatest  peril  Binoe  the 
Norman  invasion. 

An  Irish  insurrection  would  have  largely 
multiplied  the  kasards  of  the  Brunswick 
tiirone ;  and  though  we  have  firm  faith  in 
the  power  of  England  to  extinguish  a  for- 
eign invader,  yet,  ^en  the  question  came 
to  be  simply  one  of  the  ri^ht  to  the  crown, 
and  the  decision  was  to  oe  made  by  civil 
conflict,  the  alienation,  or  the  insurrection, 
of  Ireland  might  have  thrown  an  irresisti- 
ble weight  into  the  scale. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  nor  would  it  be  be- 
coming, to  more  than  allude  to  the  private 
life  of  this  showy  personage.  His  was  not 
^e  era  of  either  public  or  private  morality. 
His  marriage  was  contemptible,  a  connexion 
equally  marked  by  love  of  money  and  neg^ 
lect  of  honor ;  for  his  choice  was  the  neice 
of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  duchess  be- 
ing notoriously  the  king's  mistress,  and 
Chesterfield  obviously  marrying  the  neice 
aa  being  a  probable  heiress  of  her  aun^b,  and 
also  of  bringing  to  her  husband  some  share 
of  the  royal  favor.  He  was  disappointed, 
as  he  deserved,  in  the  legacy ;  and  seem 
to  have  been  not  mudi  happier  in  the  wife, 
who  brought  him  no  heir,  and  was  appa- 
lenUy  a  compound  of  pride  and  dullness. 
He  WIS  more  fortunate,  however,  in  earning 
the  political  favor  of  the  old  Duchess  of 
MarUKxrondi,  who  left  him  iB20«000  in  her 
will. 

Still  with  ail  the  political  diicanery,  and 


all  the  official  squabbles  of  parliament, 
those  were  sportive  times ;  and  Walpole  re- 
cords the  delay  of  the  debate  on  the  bill 
for  naturalizing  the  Jews,  as  arising  from 
the  adjournment  ot  the  house,  to  attend 
private  theatricals  at  Drury  Lane,  where 
Delaval  had  hired  the  theatre  to  exhibit 
himself  in  Othello  !  Walpole,  in  his  plea- 
sant exaggeration,  says,  that  ^^  the  crowd 
of  people  of  fashion  was  so  great,  that  the 
footman's  gallery  was  hung  with  blue 
ribands." 

For  some  reason,  which  must  now  sleep 
with  the  author,  he  had  an  inveterate  aver- 
sion to  Seeker,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  translated  to  Canterbury.  '^  The 
king,"  said  he,  '^  would  not  go  to  chapel 
because  the  Bishq>  of  Oxford  was  to  preach 
before  him.  The  ministers  did  not  insist 
upon  his  hearing  the  sermon,  as  they  had 
lately  upon  his  making  him  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's." 

Character  and  popularity  do  not  always 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  which  alon« 
ought  to  fix  either.  He  then  proceeds  to 
hew  the  right  reverend  lord  in  pieces. 
^^  This  bishop,"  says  he,  ^'  who  had  been 
bred  a  Preeb3rterian  and  man-widwife,  which 
sect  and  profession  he,  had  dropt  for  a  sea- 
son, while  he  was  President  of  a  Free- 
.thinking  Club,  had  been  converted  bv 
Bishop  Talbot,  whose  relation  he  married, 
and  his  faith  settled  in  a  prebend  of  Dur- 
ham, whence  he  was  transplanted  by  the 
queen,  and  advanced  by  her  (who  had  no 
aversion  to  a  medley  of  religions,  which 
she  always  compounded  into  a  scheme  of 
heresy  of  her  own)  to  the  living  of  St. 
James's,  vacant  by  the  death  of  her  fsvor*^ 
ite  ArUmj  Dr.  Clarke,  and  afterwards  to 
the  bishoprics  of  Bristol  and  Oxford." 

Then,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  dark  hues  of  this  decorate  por^ 
trait,  he  throws  in  a  touch  of  praise,  and 
tells  us  that  Seeker  grew  surprismgly  popu- 
lar in  his  parish  of  St.  James's,  and  was 
especially  approved  of  in  the  pulpit. 

Seeker's  discourses,  with  his  charges  and 
lectures,  still  remain ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  anything  more  commonplace  in 
style,  weaker  in  conception,  or  more  tho- 
roughly marked  with  mediocrity  of  mind. 
And  yet  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  conceive 
such  a  man  popular.  What  the  multitute 
call  eloquence,  in  the  pulpit,  is  palpably 
different  from  eloquence  anywhere  else.  At 
the  bar,  or  in  the  l^^islature^  it  evidenfly 
Qonnsts  in  a  mixture  of  strong  senao  and 
powerful  feeling.     It  must  exhibit  $ome 
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knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  more  know* 
ledge  of  Human  nature.  But  the  '^  ser- 
mons "  which  then  adiieyed  a  passing  po- 
pularity were  characterised  by  nothing  but 
by  the  most  shallow  notions  in  the  most 
impotent  language.  The  age  of  reasoners 
had  passed  away  with  Barrow,  South,  and 
Sherlock ;  and  a  studied  mingling  of  af- 
fected simplicity  and  deliberate  nonsense 
constituted  the  sole  merits  of  the  pulpit  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Then,  according  to  the  proverb,  that  '^  when 
things  come  to  the  worst,  they  must  mend," 
came  the  gentle  enthusiasm  of  Wesley  uid 
the  fierce  declamation  of  Whitefield,  both 
differing  utterly  in  doctrine,  practice,  and 
principle,  yet  both  regarding  themselyes  as 
missionaries  to  restore  Christianity,  and 
both  evidently  belieyed  by  the  mvdtitude 
to  be  all  ^ut  inspired.  Their  example, 
however,  infused  some  slight  ardor  into  the 
established  pulpit,  and  its  sermons  were  no 
longer  dull  reehamfis  of  Epiotetus,  and 
substitutes  for  the  Gospel,  taken  from  the 
school-boy  recollections  of  Plato.  Seeker 
reiffBed  in  this  middle-age  of  the  pulpit, 
and  his  performances  are  matchless  as 
models  of  words  without  thought,  doctrine 
without  learning,  and  language  that  trickled 
through  the  ear  without  the  possibility  of 
reachmg  the  understanding. 

But  Seeker's  faults  were  those  of  nature, 
which  alone  is  to  be  blamed ;  unless  we 
are  to  join  in  the  blame  the  ministers  who 
placed  such  a  twinkling  taper  as  a  ^*  shining 
tight"  in  the  church. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  story  of  Us 
£reethinking,  though  Walpole  strongly  re- 
peats it,  and  gives  his  authority.  Secker^s 
was  obviously  a  commonplace  mind,  wholly 
destitute  of  all  pretensions  to  ability,  yet 
as  obviously  not  aisindined  to  make  use  of 
those  means  which  often  constitute  court 
fanror,  but  which  hi^  minds  disdain.  He 
had  been  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  by  the 
Chanoellor's  interest,  tiiongh  he  had  hmna 
for  some  time  in  the  shade  at  court,  from 
being  strongly  suspected  of  cultivating  the 
Prince's  connelioiis  at  the  same  time; 
howefvnr,  he  achieved  Canterbury  at  last, 
and,  once  shelterod  in  Lambetii,  he  might 
landi  at  the  jeabuaies  of  courtiers. 

^  Walpole  now  bursts  out  into  indignant 
wioe ;  ezdaims  that  even  the  clmrah  has 
its  renegades  in  polities,  and  ahnoet  com- 
passionates the  king,  ^^  who  was  oMiged  to 
f^  open  his  o^Imr  to  aU  kinds  of  de- 
Mrtetn^  iefei«inghimaeif;iiowofer,bgrnot 
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to  them  at  his  kvee,  of  lirtening 
to  them  in  the  pulpit." 

In  the  meantime,  the  great  source  of  all 
opposition,  the  dread  of  the  successful,  die 
hope  of  the  defeated,  the  thorn  in  the  royal 
side,  or,  to  take  a  hi^^er  emblem,  the  tree 
of  promise,  to  all  diat  contemptible  race  who 
trade  in  conscience  and  live  on  faction,  dis- 
appeared in  a  moment.  The  heir-apparent 
died !  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  suffisred  from 
a  pleurisy,  but  was  so  much  recovered  as  toi 
attend  the  king  to  ihe  House  of  Lords.  After 
bmng  much  heated  in  the  ateOrohere  of  the 
house,  he  returned  to  Carlton  House  to  un- 
robe, put  on  only  a  light  frodc,  went  ta 
Kew,  where  he  walked  some  time,  returned 
to  Carlton  House,  and  lay  down  upon  a 
couch  for  three  hours  on  a  ground  ioor  next 
the  garden.  The  consequence  of  this 
rashness  or  obstinacy  was,  uiat  he  caught  a 
fresh  cold,  and  relapsed  that  nicdii. 

After  struggliuff  with  this  illness  for  a 
week,  he  was  suddenly  seised  with  an  in- 
crease of  his  distemper.  Three  years  be* 
fore,  he  had  received  a  blow  on  tme  breast 
from  a  tennis  ball,  from  which,  or  firom  a 
subsequent  fall,  he  often  felt  great  pain. 
Exhausted  by  the  eon^,  he  cried,  ^^  Je  sens 
la  mort,"  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his  valet. 

The  character  of  this  prince,  who  was 
chieflv  memorable  as  the  father  of  Geoige 
III. ,  had  in  it  nothing  to  eclipse  the  past  age, 
conciliate  the  present,  or  attract  honor  from 
the  future.  Walpole,  in  his  keen  way,  says, 
^'  that  he  resembled  the  Black  Prinoe  in  no* 
thiitt,  but  in  dying  before  his  father."  *^  In- 
deed," he  contemptuously  adds,  ^*  it  was  not 
his  fkult  if  he  had  not  distiiurnisbed  himself 
by  warlike  achievements."  Hehad  solioiteil 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Scotland  in  die 
rebellion  of  1745,  which  was  of  course  given 
to  his  broUier ;  **  a  hard  judgment,"  aays 
Walpole,  <<  fbr  what  he  conld  do,  he  did." 
When  the  royal  army  lay  befbre  Cailide, 
the  prince,  at  a  great  sapper  which  he  gave 
his  court  and  favorites,  had  ordered  for  tiie 
dessert  a  model  of  the  citadel  of  Carlisle, 
in  paste,  which  he  in  person,  and  the  maids 
of  honor,  bombarded  wUh  muar  phtmAn  ! 

The  Prince  had  disagreed  with  the  Va^ 
and  queen  early  after  his  coming  to  Eng^ 
land,  «^  not  entir^,"  says  Walpole,  <'  hf 
Us  own  fault."    The  king  had  isfased  to 

Ey  his  debts  in  Hanover,  and  it  ran  m 
tie  in  the  blood  of  Ae  fmSif  te  fasto  the 
eldest  son!"  Hie  queen  eusricd  mere 
airthoritv  than  he  lifeed,  and  <^  As  Prin* 
cess  Enily,  who  had  bott  admitted 
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his  greatest  oonfidenoe,  had  not,''  the  his- 
torian bitterly  observes,  "forfeited  her 
duty  to  the  queen,  by  concealing  any  of  his 
secrets  that  might  do  him  prejwUce,''^ 

Gaming  was  one  of  his  paasioiis ;  ^^  but 
his  style  of  play  did  him  less  honor  than 
even  the  amnsement.''  He  carried  this 
dexerity  into  practice  in  more    essential 

Soints,  and  was  vain  of  it.  ^^  One  day  at 
[ensington  that  he  had  inst  borrowed 
iS5000  of  Doddington,  seeing  him  pass 
under  his  window,  he  said  to  Hedges,  his 
secretary,  ^  that  man  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  sensible  men  in  Enj^and ;  yet,  with 
all  his  parts,  I  have  just  tricked  him  out  of 
iS5000!'"  A  line  from  Earl  Stanho|>e 
summed  up  his  character, — ^^  He  has  his 
father's  head  and  his  mother^s  heart." 

A  smart  hit  is  mentioned  of  Pelham, 
who,  however,  was  not  remarkable  for  hu- 
mor. One  Aysoough,  who  had  been  pre- 
ceptor to  Prince  George,  and  who  had  "  not 
taught  him  to  read  English,  though  eleven 
years  old,"  was  about  to  be  removed  from 
the  preceptorship.  Lyttleton,  whose  sister 
he  had  married,  applied  to  Pelham  to  save 
him.  Pelham  answered,  "  I  know  nothing  of 
Dr.  Ayscough — Oh,  yes,  I  recollect,  a  very 
worthy  man  told  me  in  this  room,  two 
years  ago,  that  he  was  a  greai  rogue. ^^ 
This  very  worthy  man  h^pened  to  be  i^- 
ileiom  ktiuelfy  who  had  then  quarrelled  with 
Ayscough  about  election  affairs.  Walpole 
abounds  in  sketches  of  character,  and  they 
are  generally  capital.  Here  is  a  kit-cat  oif 
Lord  Albemarle,  then  ambassador  in  Paris. 
^^  It  was  convenient  to  him  to  be  anywhere 
but  in  England.  His  debts  were  exoesrive, 
though  he  was  ambassador,  groom  of  the 
•tole,  governor  of  Virginia,,  and  colonel  oi 
a  regiment  of  guards.  His  figure  was  gen- 
teel, his  manner  noble  and  af^eeable.  The 
rest  of  his  merit  was  the  interest  Lady 
Albemarle  had  with  the  king  through  Lady 
Yarmouth.  He  had  all  his  life  imitated 
the  IVeneh  manners  since  he  came  to  Pant, 
where  he  never  conversed  with  «  Freoeh- 
man.  If  good  breeding  is  not  diffarent 
from  good  sense^  Lord  Albemaite  at  least 
knewnow  to  distiagaish  it  from  good  na- 
ture. He  wouldbowtohispoBtilioii,  whOe 
he  was  miniag  bia  tailor." 

Tho  prince's  Aeath  had  all  the  effaol  of 
thelastaotof  amelo^diama.  It  hadblovm 
uf  more  castles  in  the  air,  thaa  aaj  explo- 
sion in  tiio  history  of  paint  and  pmieboard. 
All  the  njeotod  of  the  court  had  natvaUy 
ioeked  rottd  the  hoiiHippaioat,  aad  never 
waa  wanhJp  of  the  rising  ami  more  mocttted 


by  its  sudden  eclipse.  Peerages  in  embryo 
nevOT  came  to  the  birth,  and  all  sorts  of 
ministerial  appointments,  from  the  premier 
downwards,  which  had  been  looked  upon  as 
solid  and  sure,  were  scattered  by  this  one 
event  into  thin  air.  Drax,  the  prince's 
secretaiy,  who  ^^  could  not  write  his  own 
name;"  Lord  Baltimore,  who,  ^^with  a 
great  deal  of  mistaken  knowledge,  could 
not  spell ;"  and  Sir  William  Irby,  the  prin- 
cesses' Polonius,  were  to  be  barons ;  Dod- 
dington, it  was  said,  had  actually  kissed 
hands  for  the  reversion  of  a  dukedom ! 

The  whole  work  is  a  picture  gallery. 
Doddington,  whose  ^^  Diary"  has  placed 
him  among  those  authors  whose  happiest 
hie  would  have  been  to  have  been  prohibited 
the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  is  sketched 
to  the  life  in  a  few  keen  and  graphic  lines. 

"  This  man,  with  great  knowledge  of  business 
and  noch  wi^  had,  by  mere  absnidity  of  judg- 
luent,  and  a  dispoflition  to  finesse,  thrown  himself 
oat  of  all  estimation,  and  out  of  all  the  view^ 
which  bis  huge  fortune  and  abilities  could  not 
have  failed  to  promote,  if  he  had  preserved  but 
the  least  shadow  of  steadiness.  He  had  two  or 
three  times  gone  all  lengths  of  flattery,  alternately 
with  Sir  ^bert  Walpole  and  the  prince.  The 
latter  keenly  said,  *  that  they  had  met  again,  at 
hMt,  in  a  necesmry  connexion,  for  no  party  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  either.'" 

Why  has  not  some  biographer,  curious  in 
the  dissection  of  human  vanity,  written  the 
real  Ufe  of  Doddington  ?  There  could  be 
no  richer  subject  for  a  pen  contemptuous  of 
the  folUes  of  high  life  and  capable  of  dis- 
secting diat  compound  of  wwldly  passion 
and  infirm  prindple  which,  in  nine  instan- 
ces out  of  ten,  figures  in  the  front  ranks  of 
mankind. 

Doddington  had  begun  public  life  with 
higher  advantages  than  most  men  of  his 
time.  He  had  ^gure,  fortune,  and  fadiion ; 
he  was  employed  early  in  Spain,  with  Sir 
Paul  Methuen,  our  ambassador ;  where  ho 
dgned  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  He  then 
dung  to  Walpole,  whom  he  panegjrraed  in 
verse  and  adulated  in  prose.  Bnt  Walpole 
tbwKted  his  longing  for  a  peerage,  and  Ae 
reteal  produced  his  revolt.  He  then  went 
over  to  the  Opposition,  and  flattered  the 
prince.  But  the  prince  had  a  fatorite 
already;  and  Doadington  frdled  again* 
He  then  returned  to  Walpole.  who  made 
him  a  lord  of  the  treasury*  But  Walpole 
himself  was  soon  to  feel  the  chances  of 
power;  and  Doddingtcm,  i^ho  was  never 
indined  to  prop  a  sin£uig  causci  crossed  tho 
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HouBO  again.  There  he  was  left  for  a  idiile, 
to  suffer  the  penalties  of  a  plaoeman's  purga- 
tory, but  without  being  purified ;  and,  after 
some  continuance  in  opposition,  a  state  for 
which  he  was  as  unfit  as  a  shark  upon  the  sea- 
shore, he  crossed  over  again  to  the  court, 
and  was  made  treasurer  of  the  nayy.  But 
he  was  now  rapidlj  falling  into  ridicule ; 
and,  determining  to  obtain  power  at  all 
risks,  he  bowed  down  before  the  prince. 
At  this  mimic  court  he  obtained  a  mimic 
office,  was  endured  without  respect,  and 
consulted  without  confidence.  Even  there 
he  had  not  secured  a  final  refuge. 

The  prince  suddenly  died ;  and  Dodding- 
ton's  hopes,  thoi:^h  not  his  follies,  were 
extinguished  in  his  ffrave.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  a  man  of  ability,  of  indefatigable 
labor,  of  affluent  means,  and  confessedly 
accomplished  in  all  the  habits  and  know- 
ledge of  public  life.  He  wanted,  as  Wal- 
pole  observes,  ^'  nothing  for  power  bnt  con- 
stancy." Under  a  foreign  goyemment  he 
might  have  been  minister  for  life.  But  in 
the  free  spirit  and  restless  parties  of  an 
English  legislature,  thotigh  such  a  man 
might  float,  he  must  be  at  the  mercy  of 
every  wave. 

We  then  have  the  most  extraordinary 
man  in  England  in  his  day,  under  review, 
the  well-known  Duke  of  Newcastle,  min- 
ister, or  possessing  ministerial  influence,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  !  Of  all  the 
public  characters  of  his  time,  or  perhaps  of 
any  other,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  the 
most  ridiculed.  Every  act  of  his  life,  every 
speech  which  he  uttered,  nay,  almost  every 
look  and  gesture,  became  instantly  food  for 
burlesque.  All  the  scribblers  of  the  empire, 
with  some  of  the  higher  class,  as  Smollett, 
were  pecking  at  him  day  by  day ;  yet,  in  a 
parliament  where  Chatham,  with  his  power- 
ful eloquence,  Bedford  with  his  subtle  argu- 
ment, Townshend  with  his  wit,  and  the 
elder  Fox  with  his  indefatigable  intrigue, 
were  all  contending  for  the  mastery ;  this 
man,  who  seemed  sometimes  half-freniied, 
and  at  other  times  half-idiotic,  retained 
power,  as  if  it  belonffed  to  him  by  right, 
and  resigned  it,  as  if  he  had  given  it  away. 

Walpole  thus  describes  his  appearance. 


**  A  constant  hurry  in  his  walk»  a  lestl 
of  place,  a  borrowed  importance,  gave  him  the 
perpetual  air  of  a  solicitor.  His  mibit  of  never 
nnishiof;,  which  proceeded  from  his  banning 
ever3rtbmg  twenty  times  over,  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  bott-mot  of  Lord  Wilmington :  *  The  Duke 
of  NeweasOa  always  loses  hall  aa  hour  la  the 


^  rooming,  which  be  is  running  after  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.*  Bat  he  began  the  world  with  advan- 
tages : — an  estate  of  £30,000  a  year,  great  borouffh 
and  county  interest,  the  heirship  of  his  uncle,  toe 
old  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  a  new  creation  of  the 
title  in  bis  person." 

Walpole  curiously  describes  the  tempera- 
ment of  this  singular  man. 

<*  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  no  pride,  though 
infinite  self- love.  He  al  ways  caressed  his  enemies, 
to  enlist  them  against  his  friends.  There  was  no 
service  that  he  would  not  do  for  either,  till  either 
was  above  being  served  by  him. 

**  There^  was  no  expense  to  which  he  was  not 
addicted,  but  generosity.  His  houses,  gardens, 
table,  and  equipage,  swallowed  immense  treasurea. 
The  sums  which  he  owed  were  exceeded  only  by 
those  which  he  wasted.  He  loved  business  im- 
moderately, yet  was  always  only  doing  it,  never 
did  it  His  speeches  in  council  and  parliament 
were  copious  of  words,  but  unmeaning.  He  aimed 
at  everything,  yet  endeavored  nothing.  A  ridiculoos 
fear  was  predominant  in  him ;  he  would  venture  the 
overthrow  of  the  government,  lather  than  daie  to 
open  a  letter  that  might  discover  a  plot  He  was 
a  secretary  of  state  without  intelligence,  a  man  of 
infinite  intrigue  without  secresy  or  policy,  and  a 
minister  despised  and  hated  by  his  master,  by  all 
parties  and  ministers,  without  being  turned  out  by 
any.** 

This  faculty  of  retaining  offioe  is  evident- 
ly the  diief  problem  in  Walpole's  eyes,  and 
was  as  evidently  the  chief  source  of  wrath, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  crowd  of  clever  oppo- 
nents. 

But  the  duke  must  have  had  some  qnali- 
ties,  for  which  his  caricaturists  will  not  give 
him  credit.  He  must  have  been  shrewd, 
with  all  his  oddity,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  the  world,  with  all  Us 
trifling.  He  must  have  known  the  art  of 
pulling  the  strings  of  parliament,  before  ha 
could  have  managed  the  puppet  show  <^ 
power  wi^  such  unfailing  success.  He  must 
also  have  been  dexterous  in  dealing  witt 
wayward  tempers,  while  he  had  to  manage 
the  suspicious  spirit,  stubborn  prej«4iceB, 
and  arrogant  obstinacy  of  George  II.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  he  had  great  aans^ 
ance  in  the  skill  and  subtlety  of  hia  brother 
Pelham ;  but  there  wereso  many  oocaaioiisoo 
which  he  most  have  trusted  to  himaelf  alone, 
that  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  to  be 
constantly  successful,  he  must  not  have  been 
singularly  skilfiil,  and  that  the  personal 
dexterity  of  the  minister  waa  the  trae  aecret 
of  his  pr<donged  power. 

We  now  come  to  Walpole'a  anmmaiy  of 
the  career  of  the  two  most  celebrated  bmou 
of  hia  early  life-4ds  fittktt  aadBolingbrokA. 
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Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke  had  began,  as  rivals  at  school,  lived 
a  life  of  competition,  and  died  much  in  the 
same  manner,  ^^  provoked  at  bein^  killed  by 
empirics,  bat  with  the  same  difference  in 
their  manner  of  dving  as  had  appeared  in 
the  temper  of  their  lives, — the  first  with  a 
calmness  which  was  habitoal  philosophy, 
the  other  with  a  rage  which  his  affected 
philosophy  coold  not  disguise.  The  one  had 
seen  his  early  ambition  dashed  with  impri- 
sonment, from  whidi  he  had  shot  into  the 
sphere  of  his  rival.  The  other  was  exiled, 
recalled,  and  mined.  Walpole  rose  gradu- 
ally to  the  height  of  power,  maintained  it 
by  his  single  talents  against  Bolingbroke, 
assisted  by  all  the  considerable  men  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  driven  from  it  at  last,  re- 
signed it  without  a  stain  or  a  censure ;  retir- 
ing to  private  life  without  an  attempt  to 
re-establish  himself,  and  almost  without  a 
regret  for  what  he  had  lost.'' 

Though  this  was  the  tribute  of  a  son  to 
a  father,  it  is,  in  all  its  essentials,  the  tri- 
bute of  truth ;  for  Walpole  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  a  man  of  great  administrative  abili- 
ties, remarkably  temperate  in  the  use  of 
power,  and,  though  violently  assailed  both 
within  and  without  the  house,  neither  inso- 
lent in  the  one  instance,  nor  vindictive  in 
the  other.  It  was  equally  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  to  him  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  the 
establishment  of  the  Hanover  succession. 
The  peaceful  extinction  of  Jacobitism, 
whose  success  would  have  been  the  renewal 
of  despotism  and  popery ;  and  that  system 
of  finance  and  nurture  of  the  national  re- 
sources which  prepared  the  country  for  the 
signal  triumphs  of  the  reign,  were  the  work 
of  Walpole. 

Bolingbroke,  with  talents  of  the  highest 
brilliancy,  wanted  that  etteugth  of  judg- 
ment without  which  the  most  brilliant  ta- 
lents are  only  dangerous  to  their  posMSSor. 
After  taBtin^  of  power,  only  to  feel  the  bit- 
terness of  disappointment — after  rising  to 
the  height  of  ambition,  only  to  be  cast  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  disgrace,  after  being 
driven  into  exile,  and  returning  from  it  only 
in  the  humiliation  of  a  pardon  under  the 
hand  of  his  rival, — ^Bolingbroke  died  in  re- 
firemeni,  without  respect,  and  in  the  ob- 
scurity, without  the  peace  of  a  private  sta- 
tion. It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in 
this  instance,  ill-fortune  was  only  another 
name  for  justice:  that  the  philosopher, 
whose  pen  was  employed  in  defaming  reli- 
don,  was  punishea  in  the  politician,  who 
felt  the  unoertaintj  of  human  power :  and 
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that  a  life  expended  in  treadiery  to  the  reli- 
gion in  which  he  was  bom,  was  well  punish- 
ed bv  his  being  forced  in  public  life  to  drink 
the  bitterest  dregs  of  political  shame,  livo 
with  an  extinguished  reputation,  and  be 
buried  in  national  scorn,  long  before  his  body 
was  consigned  to  the  tomb. 

At  this  period,  the  king,  far  advanced  in 
years,  was  destined  to  feel  the  heaviest 
pressure  of  domestic  calamity.  His  queen, 
a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue,  to  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  grossness  of  his  vices,  he 
could  not  help  paying  public  respect,  died 
from  the  offsets  of  an  accident,  which  had 
grown  into  a  confirmed  disease.  Her  death 
was  followed  by  that  of  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter, the  Queen  of  Denmark,  a  woman  ^^of 
grcHftt  spirit  and  sense,'*  who  died  of  an  ac- 
cident resembling  her  mother's.  She,  too, 
like  the  Queen  of  England,  had  led  an  un- 
happy life, — for,  like  her,  die  had  the  vice 
and  scandal  of  royal  mistresses  to  contend 
with. 

The  king,  on  the  news  of  this  death, 
broke  into  unusual  expressions  of  sorrow 
and  fondness.  *^  This,"  said  he,  ^^  has 
been  a  fatal  year  to  my  family  ;  I  lost  my 
eldest  son,  but  I  was  glad  of  it.  Then  the 
prince  of  Orange  die^,  and  left  everjrthing 
in  confusion.  Poor  little  Edward  has  been 
cut  open  (for  an  imposthume  in  his  side), 
and  the  Queen  of  Denmark  is  cone.  I 
know  I  did  not  love  my  children  when  they 
were  young,  I  hated  to  have  them  running 
about  my  room ;  but  now  I  love  them  as 
well  as  most  fathers." 

The  contrast  between  the  Walpole  and 
the  Pelham  administrations  is  sketched  with 
great  force  and  fidelity.  In  our  days  the 
character  of  a  cabinet  depends  upon  the 
party.  In  those  days  the  character  of  the 
cabinet  depended  upon  the  premier.  Wal- 
pole was  bold,  open,  steady,  and  never  de- 
jected: Pelham  was  timorous,  reserved, 
fidcle,  and  apt  to  despair.  Presumption 
made  Walpole  many  enemies :  want  of  con- 
fidence in  himself  estranged  from  Pelham 
many  friends.  Walpole  was  content  to 
have  one  great  view,  and  would  overlook  or 
trample  on  the  intermediate  degrees :  Pel- 
ham could  never  reach  a  great  view,  through 
stumbling  at  little  ones.  Walpole  lovod 
power  so  much,  that  he  would  not  endure  a 
rival :  Pelham  loved  it  so  much,  that  he 
would  endure  anything.  Walpole  would 
risk  his  administration  by  driving  every 
considerable  man  from  court,  rather  than 
venture  their  rivalry :  Pelham  would  em- 
ploy any  means  to  take  able  men  out  of  tiie 
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Opposition,  though  he  ventured  their  en- 
grossing his  authority  and  outshining  his 
eapacity ;  but  he  dreaded  abuse  more  than 
oompetition,  and  always  bought  off  his 
enemies,  to  avoid  their  satire,  rather  than 
to  acquire  their  support. 

The  historian,  on  the  whole,  regards  Pel- 
ham's  conduct  on  this  point,  though  the 
kfis  bold,  as  the  more  prudential.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  the  result  of  Sir  Robert's 
driving  away  all  able  men  from  him  was,  to 
gain  for  himself  but  weak  and  uncertain  as- 
sistance, while  he  always  kept  up  a  formi- 
dable opposition.  But  he  might  have 
grounded  Sir  Robert's  failure  on  insulted 
Justice,  as  well  as  on  mistaken  policy ;  for, 
by  depriving  able  men  of  their  natural  right 
to  official  distinction,  he  did  more  than  en- 
feeble himself, — he  deprived  the  country  of 
their  services.  Walpole'a  was  the  more 
daring  plan,  and  Pelham's  was  palpably  and 
abjecUy  pusillanimous ;  but  the  result  of 
the  one  was,  to  reduce  the  government  to  a 
solitary  minister,  while  the  result  of  the 
other  was  always  to  form  an  effective  cabinet. 
The  former  plan  may  subsist,  during  a  period 
of  national  peril ;  but  the  return  of  public 
tranquillity,  which,  in  England,  is  always 
the  severest  trial  of  governments,  invaria- 
bly shows  the  superior  stability  of  the  other. 

Both  were  valued  in  private  life. 

«<  Walpole  was  fond  of  roamificence,  and  was 
generous  to  a  fault :  the  other  nad  neither  ostenta- 
tion nor  avarice,  and  yet  had  but  little  generosity. 
The  one  was  profuse  to  hts  familv  and  fnen(», 
liberal  indiscriminately,  and  unbounded  to  his  tools 
and  spies:  the  other  loved  bis  family  and  his 
friends,  and  enriched  them  as  often  as  he  coald 
tUal  an  opportunity  from  his  extravagant  bounty 
to  his  enemies  and  anta^nists.  Walpole  was 
foigiving  to  a  fault,  if  forgiveness  be  a  fault.  Pel- 
ham  never  forgave,  but  when  he  darst  not  resent! 
The  one  was  most  appreciated  while  he  was 
minister;  the  other  most,  when  he  ceased  to  be 
minister.  All  men  thought  Pelham  honest,  untU 
he  was  in  power.  Walpole  was  never  thought 
so,  until  he  was  out" 

Such  is  the  lecture  which  this  dexterous 
operator  gives,  knife  in  hand,over  the  corpses 
of  the  two  most  powerful  men  of  their  aee. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Ireland  was  do- 
ing nothing  during  this  bustling  period  of 
English  faction ;  Quite  the  contrary.  It 
was  in  a  flame,  yet  the  subject  was  as  insig- 
nificant as  the  indignation  was  profuse. 
One  Jones,  the  court  architect,  was  charged 
by  the  opposition  with  irregularities  in  lus 
conduct^  and  was  defended  by  the  ministry. 
On  tha  first  division  miniatere  had  a  ma- 


jority,  but  it  was  almost  a  defeat,  the 
majority  amounting  to  but  three.  All 
Irdand  resounded  with  acclamation.  The 
'^  national  cause"  was  to  live,  only  with 
the  expulsion  of  Jones  from  his  office :  and 
to  perish  irrecoverably,  if  he  should  draw 
another  quarter's  salary.  His  protectors 
were  anathematised,  his  assailants  were 
the  models  of  patriotism.  The  populace 
made  ^^  bonfires  of  reproach"  before  the 
primate's  house,  a  tolerably  significant  sign 
of  what  mi^t  happen  to  himself ;  and  stop- 
ped the  coaches  in  the  streets,  demanding 
of  their  passengers  a  pledge  ^^  whether  they 
were  for  Ireland  or  England."  Even  the 
hackney  coachmen  exhibited  their  patriotic 
self-denial  by ,  the  heroism  of  refusing  to 

nanv  fiure  to  the  Castle,  the  residence 
e  viceroy.  The  passion  became  even 
more  powerful  than  duelling.  A  Dr.  An- 
drews, of  the  Castle  party,  challengi]^ 
Lambert,  a  member,  at  the  door  of  the 
CommonB,^on  some'election  squabble,  Lam- 
bert said,  ^^  I  shall  go  frst  into  the  House^ 
and  vote  against  that  rascal  Neville  Jones." 
Andrews  repeating  the  insult,  i^nd,  as  it 
seems,  not  allowing  time  for  this  patriotic 
vote,  Lambert  went  in  and  complained ;  io 
consequence  of  which  Andrews  was  ordered 
into  custody  ;  Carter,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls, — ^for  even  the  lawyers  had  cau^t 
fire  on  the  occasion,— exclaiming  of  An- 
drews, ^'What!  would  that  man  force  him- 
self into  a  seat  here,  and  for  what  ?  only  to 
prostitute  his  vote  to  a  man,  the  sworn 
enemy  of  his  country"  (Lord  George  Saok- 
ville,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland).  The 
Speaker,  too,  was  equally  hostile.  The 
government  were  finally  defeated  by  124  to 
116.  Never  was  ridiculous  triumph  more 
ridiculously  triumphant.  The  strangers  in 
the  gallery  hunaed,  the  mob  in  the  streete 
huEsaed.  When  Lord  Kildare  returned  to 
his  house  (he  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
debate),  there  was  a  procession  of  some 
hours.  All  the  world  was  rejoicing,  Neville 
Jones  was  prostrated,  Ireland  bad  cast  aside 
her  sackcloth,  and  was  henceforth  to  be 
rich,  loyal,  and  happy.  The  triumph  last- 
ed during  the  n^ht,  and  was  forj^tten  in 
the  morning.  Jones  covered  his  relieat 
with  a  pleasantry,  sayii^^ — ^'  So,  afler  alL 
I  am  not  to  be  In-iAo,  but  Ooi-igo  Jonee,*' 
a  piece  of  wit,  whidi  diqiosed  many  in  thial 
wit-loving  land  to  believe,  that  he  was  nol 
so  very  mnch  a  demon  afiter  all.  Bni  ike 
revenge  of  government  was  logger  lived 
than  the  popular  rejoicing*  The  first  in- 
tention was  a  gansnU  easting  out  ef  eU  wbe 
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had  foiled  them  in  the  dehate:  a  two- 
handed  slaughter  of  officials — a  massacre  of 
the  innocents.  But  the  wrath  cooled,  and 
was  satisfied  with  turning  off  Carter,  master 
of  the  rolls ;  Malone,  prime  Serjeant ;  Dilks, 
the  quarter-master  general ;  and  abolishing 
the  pension  of  Boyle,  a  near  relative  of  the 
obnoxious  speaker. 

But  a  powerful  man  was  now  to  be 
snatched  away  from  the  scene :  Pelham 
died.  He  had  been  for  some  time  suffering 
under  the  great  disease  of  high  life, — high 
Hying,  ms  health  had  given  way  to  many 
feasts,  mimy  physicians,  and  the  Scar- 
borough waters.  He  died  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1754. 

France  next  supplies  the  historian  with 
another  display.  The  two  countries  differ, 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  charac- 
teristics wholly  irreconcilable ;  and  they 
are  both  of  a  sterner  order  as  'time  ad- 
vances with  both.  But,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  each  country  in  its  public  transac- 
tions approached  nearer  to  the  propensities 
and  passions  of  the  drama.  The  rapid 
changes  of  the  English  cabinet — the  clever 
circumventions  of  courtiers— the  bold  deve- 
lopments of  political  talent,  and  the  dex- 
terous intrigues  of  office — ^bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  graver  comedy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Court  life  of  France 
was  all  a  ballet,  of  which  Versailles  was  the 
patent  theatre.  There  all  was  show  and 
scene-shifting,  the  tinsel  of  high  life,  and 
the  frolic  of  brilliant  frivolity.  The  minis- 
ter was  edipsed  by  the  mistress ;  the  king 
was  a  buffoon  in  the  hands  of  the  courtier ; 
and  the  government  of  a  powerful  nation 
was  disposed  of  in  the  style  of  a  flirtation 
behind  the  scenes. 

Louis  XV.  had  at  this  period  grown 
weary  of  the  faded  graces  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  aYid  sekcted  for  his  favorite 
a  wopnan  of  Irish  extraction,  of  the  name  of 
Murphy.  The  monarch  had  stooped  low 
enough,  for  his  new  sultana  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  shoemaker.  The  royal  histoir  was 
scarcely  more  profligate,  than  it  was  ridicu- 
lous. His  Majesty,  though  the  husband  of 
a  respectable  queen,  had  seemed  to  regard 
every  abomination  of  life  as  a  royal  privi- 
lege. He  had  first  adopted  the  society  of 
a  Madame  de  Maillv,  a  clever  coquette, 
but  with  the  disqualification  of  '.being  the 
vtter  reverse  of  handsome.  Madame,  to 
•bviate  the  known  truantry  of  Ae  King, 
ntorodueed  her  meter,  Madame  de  Vintin- 
siUe,  as  dever,  but  as  ordinary  as  herself, 
l^^ttev  died  in  ehild-birth,  supposed  to 


have  been  poisoned!  The  same  family, 
however,  supplied  a  third  sultana,  a  very 
pretty  personage,  on  whom  the  royal  favor 
was  lavished  in  the  shape  of  a  title,  and  she 
was  created  Duchess  de  Chateauroux. 

But  this  course  of  rivalry  was  interrupted. 
The  king  was  suddenly  seized  with  illness. 
Fitsjames,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  came  to  the 
royal  bedside,  and  remonstrated.  The 
mistress  was  dismissed,  with  a  kind  of  pub- 
lic disjH^ce,  and  the  queen  went  in  a  sort 
of  public  pomp,  to  thank  the  saints  for  the 
royal  repentanqe. 

"  But,"  says  Walpole,  "  as  soon  as  the 
king^s  health  was  re-established,  the  queen 
was  sent  to  her  {layers,  the  bishop  to  hit 
diocese,  and  the  duchess  was  recalled — ^but 
died  suddenly."  He  ends  the  narrative 
with  a  reflection  as  pointed  and  as  bitter  as 
that  of  any  Frendi  chamberlain  in  exist- 
ence : — "  Though '  a  jealous  sister  may  be 
disposed  to  despatch  a  rival,  can  we  beueve 
that  bishops  and  confessors  poison  ?" 

Madame  de  Pompadour  had  reigned  para- 
mount for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  those 
Medeas  and  Circes.  Walpole  describes  her 
as  all  that  was  charming  in  person  and  in 
manners.  But  nearer  observers  have  de- 
nied her  the  praise  of  more  than  common 
good  looks,  and  more  than  vulgar  anima- 
tion. She,  however,  evidently  understood 
the  art  of  managing  her  old  fool,  and  of 
keeping  Influence  by  the  aid  of  his  minis- 
ters. Madame  mingled  eagerly  in  politics, 
purchased  dependants,  paid  her  instruments 
well,  gave  the  gayest  of  all  possible  enter- 
taintnents— a  resistless  source  of  superi- 
ority in  France — ^had  a  purse  for  many, 
and  a  smile  for  more ;  by  her  liveliness  kept 
up  the  spirits  of  the  old  kin^,  who  was  now 
vibrating  bfetween  vice  and  superstition; 
fed,  f^ted,  and  flattered  the  noblesse,  by 
whom  she  was  libelled,  and  worshipped; 
and  with  all  the  remaining  decencies  of 
France  exclaiming  against  her,  but  with  all 
•  its  factions,  its  private  licentiousness,  and 
its  political  corruption,  rejoicing  in  her 
reign ;  she  flourished  befbre  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope, the  a<^owledged  ruler  of  the  throne. 

Can  we  wonder  that  this  throne  fell — 
that  this  career  of  glaring  guilt  was  followed 
by  terrible  retribution—that  this  bacchana- 
lian revel  was  inflamed  into  national  phreil'' 
sy— that  this  riot  of  naked  vice  was  to  be 
punished  and  extinguished  by  the  dun- 
gedn  and  the  scaffold  ? 

Walpole,  though  formed  in  courts,  fash- 
ioned in  poHtics,  and  a  haunter  of  hi^ 
life  to  die  last,  now  and  then  e^bits  a 
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feeling  worthy  of  a  manlier  vocation,  and 
an  honester  time.  ''  If  I  do  not  forbid 
myself  censure,''  says  he,  ^^  at  least  I  shall 
shun  that  poison  of  histories,  flattery.  Haw 
has  it  predominated  in  writers  !  My  Lord 
Bacon  was  almost  as  profuse  of  his  in- 
cense to  the  memory  of  dead  kings,  as  he 
was  infamous  for  clouding  the  memory  of 
the  living  with  it  Commines,  an  honester 
writer,  though  I  fear,  by  the  masters  whom 
he  pleased,  not  a  much  less  servile  courtier, 
Bays  that  the  virtues  of  Louis  XL  prepon- 
derated over  his  vices.  Even  Voltaire  has 
ill  a  manner  purified  the  dross  of  adulation 
which  contemporary  authors  had  squandered 
on  Louis  XIV.  by  adopting  and  refining  it 
after  the  tyrant  was  dead." 

He  then  becomes  courageous,  and  writes 
in  his  castle  of  Strawberry  Hill,  what  he 
never  would  have  dared  to  breathe  in  the 
circle  of  St.  James's.  ^'  If  anything  can 
shock  one  of  those  mortal  divinities,  and 
they  must  be  shocked  before  they  can  be 
corrected,  it  would  be  to  find,  that  the 
truth  would  be  related  of  them  at  last. 
Nay,  is  it  not  cruel  to  them  to  hallow  l^eir 
memories  ?  One  is  sure  that  they  will  ne- 
ver hear  truth ;  shall  thoy  not  even  have  a 
chance  of  reading  it  ?" 

Ld  all  great  political  movements,  where 
ijie  authority  of  a  nation  has  been  shaken, 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the 
shock  has  originated  in  malnadministration 
at  home.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
passages  in  these  volumes  relate  to  our 
early  neglect  of  the  American  colonies.  In 
the  perpetual  struggles  of  public  men  for 
power,  the  remote  world  of  the  West  seemed 
to  be  wholly  forgotten,  or  to  be  remembered 
only  when  an  old  governor  was  recalled,  or 
anew  creature  of  office  sent  out.  Those 
neat  provinces  had  been  in  the  especial 
oepartment  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as- 
nsted  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  That  secre- 
tary had  been  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a 
man  whose  optics  seem  never  to  have 
readied  beyond  Whitehall.  It  would 
scarcely  be  credited  what  reams  of  papers, 
^presentations,  memorials,  and  petitions 
from  that  quarter  of  the  world  lay  monldor- 
ing  and  unopened  in  his  office.  He  even 
knew  as  little  of  the  geography  of  his  pro- 
vince, as  of  the  state  of  it.  Daring  the 
war,  while  the  Fr^ioh  were  encroaching  on 
the  frontier,  when  Genend  Liffonier  hinted 
some  defence  for  Annapolis^  he  replied  in 
his  evasive,  Kqung  hurry,  ^*  Annapolis. 
Oh,  yes,  Annapolis  must  be  defended^ 
Where  is  Ami^^dis?'' 


But  a  more  seriouB  impolicy  was  edii- 
bited  in  the  neglect  of  American  claims  to 
distinctions  and  offices.  No  cabinet  seems 
ever  to  have  thought  of  attaching  the  risins 
men  of  the  colonies,  by  a  fair  and  natuni 
distribution  of  honors.  Excepting  a  few 
trifling  offices,  scarcely  more  than  menial, 
under  the  staff  of  the  British  governors,  or 
commissions  in  the  provincial  militia,  the 
promotion  of  an  American  was  scarcely 
ever  heard  of.  The  result  was  natural, — 
the  English  blood  was  soured  in  the  Ame- 
rican veins ;  the  original  spirit  of  the  oolo- 
nist  became  first  simen,  and.  then  hostile. 
It  was  natural,  as  the  population  grew  more 
numerous ;  while  individual  ability  found 
itself  thwarted  in  its  progress,  and  insulted 
by  the  preference  of  strangers  to  all  the 
offices  of  the  country,  that  the  feelings  of 
the  people  should  ponder  upon  chanse. 
Kothing  oould  be  more  impolitic  than  this 
cardess  insult,  and  nothing  more  calami- 
tous Ml  its  consequences.  The  intelligttut 
lawyer,  .the  enterprising  merchant,  the 
hardy  soldier,  and  America  had  them  all, 
grew  bitter  against  the  countrv  of  their  an- 
cestors. It  wotdd  scarcely  bo  believed,  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  almost  wholly 
abandoned  to  weakness,  poverty,  and  un- 
popularity, and  even  no  bishop  was  sent  to 
superintend  the  exertions,  or  sustain  the 
efficacv,  or  cement  the  connexion  of  the 
Church  in  America  with  the  Church  in 
England.  The  whole  of  the  united  pro* 
vinces  wore,  by  the  absurd  fiction  of  a  sine- 
cure  law,  ^^in  the  diocese  of  London!" 
Of  course,  in  the  first  coUbion,  the  Church 
was  swept  away  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
An  Episcopal  Church  has  since  risen  in  the 
room :  but  it  has  now  no  further  connezioii 
with  its  predecessor  than  some  occasional 
civilities  effered  to  its  tourist  bidiops  on 
presenting  their  cards  at  Lambeth,  or  the 
rare  appearance  of  a  volume  of  sermons 
transmitted  to  omr  public  libraries. 

Another  capital  fault  was  committed  in 
the  administration  of  those  great  colonies: 
they  had  been  peopled  chiefly  by  emigrants 
of  the  humbler  order.  Leaving  England 
chiefly  in  times  of  national  disturbanosi 
they  had  carried  widi  them  the  seeds  ctf  re- 
puUicanism ;  hot  aU  men  love  public  ho- 
nors, and  Englishmen  love  them  as  nraoh 
s,s  sny  others.  Hereditary  honors,  too,  ace 
the  most  valuable  of  all,  from  their  fpnmt 
a  certain  rank  to  those  objects  of  oor  regaro^ 
which  every  honest  and  hi^-minded  isaa 
values  most,  his  children.  To  be  th^ 
foundv  of  a  fiunilj  is  the  most  h^yMMr- 
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able,  tbe  most  gratifjinff,  and  the  mostj 
permanent  rewara  of  pumic  talents.  The 
Americans  of  our  day  affect  to  abhor  a 
peerage  ;  thongh  no  people  on  earth  are 
more  tenadons  of  the  trifling  and  temporary 
titles  of  office.  Nothing  oonld  haye  been 
easier  at  this  period,  than  the  creation  of 
an  aristocracy  in  America;  and  nothi^ 
oonld  have  been  wiser.  The  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  there  were  some  of  vast  pos- 
sessions; the  leading  men  of  commerce, 
and  there  were  some  of  great  wealth  ;  and 
the  principal  lawyers,  and  there  were  men 
of  eloquence  and  ability  among  them — 
would  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  aris- 
tocracy purely  English,  closely  connected 
with  the  English  throne  as  the  fountain  of 
honor,  and  not  less  strongly  bound  to  Eng- 
lish allegiance.  An  Episcopacy,  of  all  ties 
the  most  powerful,  required  only  a  word 
for  its  creation.  And  in  this  manly,  gene- 
rous, and  free-spirited  connexion,  the  colo- 
nies would  haye  grown  with  the  growth  of 
England ;  haye  shunned  all  the  bitter  col- 
lisions of  riyal  interests ;  haye  escaped  the 
actual  wars  which  inflicted  disaster  on  both ; 
and,  by  the  flrst  of  all  benefits  to  America, 
she  would  haye  obtained  the  means  of  re- 
sisting that  supremacy  of  faction,  which  is 
liow  hurrying  her  into  all  the  excesses  of 
democracy. 

In  Canada  we  are  still  pursuing  the  same 
system,  ineyitably  to  be  followed  by  the 
same  firuits.  We  are  suffering  it  to  be  filled 
with  men  of  the  lowest  order  of  society ; 
with  the  peasant,  the  small  dealer,  the  fugi- 
tiye,  and  the  pauper.  Those  men  no  sooner 
acquire  personal  independence,  than  they 
aim  at  political.  But  who  eyer  hears  of  a 
title  of  honor  among  eyen  the  ablest,  the 
most  gallant,  or  the  most  attached  of  the 
Canadian  colonists.'  The  French  acted 
more  rationally.  Their  Canadians  haye  a 
noblesse,  and  that  noblesse  to  this  moment 
keep  their  station,  and  keep  up  the  interest 
of  France  in  Canada.  Our  obyious  poli<7 
would  be,  to  conciliate  the  leading  men  by 
titles  of  honor,  to  conciliate  the  rising  gene- 
ration by  giying  them  the  offices  of  their 
own  country,  and  make  it  a  principle  of 
oolonial  goyemment,  that  while  the  com- 
mand of  the  foroes,  or  the  goyemor-general- 
ship,  should  be  supplied  nrom  home,  eyery 
office  below  those  ranks  should  be  giyen  to 
those  braye  and  intelligent  indiyiduals  of 
the  colony  who  had  best  eahied  them.  We 
•should  then  hear  of  no  factions,  no  reyolts, 
tnd  no  republicanism  in  Canada. 

It  is  a  curious  contrast  to  the  present 


state  of  things,  that  daring  the  long  reign  • 
of  George  11.,  goyemment  was  simply  a 
game.  Half  a  dozen  powerful  men  were 
the  players.  The  king  was  merely  the 
looker-on,  the  people  knew  no  more  of  the 
matter  than  the  passers-by  through  Pall- 
Mali  know  of  the  performances  going  on 
within  the  walls  of  its  club-houses.  It  must 
shock  our  present  men  of  the  mob  to  hear 
of  national  interests  tossed  about  like  so 
many  billiard  balls  by  those  powdered  and 
ruffled  handlers  of  the  cue.  Yet  eyerything 
is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  result.  Public 
life  was  neyer  exhibited  on  a  more  showy 
scale.  Parliament  neyer  abounded  wiw 
more  accomplished  ability.  England  neyer 
commanded  higher  influence  with  Europe. 
If  her  commerce  has  since  become  more  ex- 
tensiye,  it  was  then  more  secure,  and  if  the 
yictories  of  our  own  time  haye  been  on  a 
scale  of  magnitude  which  throws  the  past 
into  the  shade,  our  fleets  and  armies  then 
gaye  proofs  of  a  gallantry  which  no  subse- 
quent triumphs  could  transcend. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  habits  of 
that  ranic  to  which  the  statesmen  of  that 
day  were  born,  naturally  influenced  their 
yiews  of  political  transactions.  Though 
party  unquestionably  existed  in  all  its  force 
among  them,  there  was  no  faction.  If  there 
was  a  strong  competition  for  power,  there 
was  little  of  the  meanness  of  modem  in- 
trigue ;  and  a  minister  of  the  days  of  George 
II.  would  no  more  haye  stooped  to  the  rabble 
popularity  than  he  would  haye  ayailed  himself 
of  its  assistance  or  dreaded  its  alienation. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  those  negotiations 
which,  like  a  gust  of  wind  against  a  tree, 
while  they  seemed  to  shake,  only  strength- 
ened the  cabinet.  A  yiolent  attack  had 
been  made  in  the  house  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  a  great  fayorite  with  the  kinff. 
Walpole  strikes  off  his  character  with  his 
usual  spirit.  Sir  Thomas  had  been  bred 
in  German  courts,  and  was  rather  restored, 
than  naturalized  to  the  genius  of  Germany. 
He  had  German  honor,  loyed  German  poli- 
tics, and  ^*  could  explain  himself  as  little^ 
as  if  he  spoke  "  only  German.*'  Walpole 
attributes  Sir  Thomas's  political  distinctions 
simply  to  Newcastle's  necessity  for  finding 
out  men  of  talents  inferior  to  his  own, 
^^  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the  dis- 
coyery."  Yet  if  the  duke  had  intended  to 
please  his  master,  he  could  not  haye  done 
it  more  happily  than  by  presenting  him  with 
so  congenial  a  seryant.  The  king,  *^  with 
such  a  iecretary  in  his  closet,  felt  himself 
fin  the  yery  Elysium  of  Heren-hausen.'* 
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Then  follows  a  singular  conyersation  be- 
tween the  king  and  Fox.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  saw  this  power  tottering,  and  had 
l>egan  to  look  out  for  new  allies.  His  first 
thought  was  to  dismiss  Pitt,  the  next  and 
more  natural  was  to  "  try  to  sweeten  Fox." 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
the  king  sent  for  Fox,  reproached  him  for 
concurring  to  wrong  Sir  Thomas  Robinson, 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  united  with  Pitt 
to  oppose  his  measures.  Fox  assured  him 
he  had  not,  and  that  he  had  given  his  honor 
that  he  would  resign  first.  Then,  said  the 
king,  will  you  stand  up  and  carry  on  my 
measures  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  you 
can  do  with  spirit.  Fox  replied,  I  must 
know,  sir,  what  means  I  shall  have.  ''  It 
would  be  better  for  you,"  said  the  king, 
^<  you  shall  have  favor,  advantage,  and  con- 
fidence," but  would  mot  explain  particu- 
lars, only  asking  if  he  woidd  go  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle. 

^'  I  must,  if  you  command  me,"  said  Fox, 
"  go  and  say  I  have  forgot  everything." 

"  No,"  replied  the  king, "  I  have  a  good 
opinion  of  you.  You  have  abilities  and  ho- 
nesty, but  you  are  too  warm.  I  will  send  a 
common  friend.  Lord  Waldegrave.  I  have 
obligations  to  you  that  I  never  mentioned. 
The  prince  tried .  you,  and  you  would  not 
join  him,  and  yet  you  made  no  merit  of  it 
to  me." 

Mingled  with  these  memoirs  are  appendi- 
ces of  anecdote,  and  those  anecdotes  gene- 
rally of  remarkable  characters.  Among 
the  rest  is  a  sketch  of  the  famous  Count 
Bruhl|  one  of  these  men  who  figured  in  Eu- 
rope as  the  grand  burlesque  of  ministerial 
life,  or  rather  of  that  life,  which  in  the  East 
raises  a  slave  into  the  highest  appointments 
«f  the  state,  and  after  showing  him  as  a 
dipper-bearer,  places  him  beside  the  throne. 
The  extravagances  of  the  court  of  Saxony 
at  that  period  were  proverbial,  the  elector 
being  King  of  Poland,  and  lavishing  the 
revenues  of  his  electorate  alike  on  his  king- 
dom and  person.  While  the  court  was  bor- 
rowing at  an  interest  of  ten  per  cent,  the 
elector  was  lavishing  money  as  if  it  rained 
from  the  skies.  Ho  had  just  wasted  £200,- 
000  sterling  on  two  royal  marriages,  given 
iSlOO,000  sterling  for  the  Duke  of  Mode- 
na's  gallery  of  pictures,  given  pensions  in 
Poland  amounting  to  £50,000  sterling 
above  what  he  received,  and  enabled  Count 
Bruhl  personally  to  spend  £60,000  a  year. 

This  favorite  of  fortune,  originally  of  a 
Kood  family,  was  only  a  page  to  the  late 
ting,  and  had  the  education  of  a  page.  By 


his  assiduity,  and  being  never  absent  from 
the  king's  side,  he  became  necessary  to  this 
marvellously  idle  monarch ;  he  himself,  next 
to  the  monarch,  being,  probably,  the  idlest 
man  in  his  dominions.  The  day  of  a  Ger- 
man prime  minister  seems  to  have  been  a 
succession  of  formal  idleness.  Bruhl  rose 
at  six  in  the  morning,  the  only  instance  of 
activity  in  his  career.  But  he  was  obliged  to 
attend  the  king  before  nine,  after  having 
read  the  letters  of  the  morning.  With  the 
king  he  stayed  until  the  hour  of  mass,  whidi 
was  at  eleven.  From  mass  he  went  to  ihe 
Countess  Moyensha,  where  he  remained  till 
twelve.  From  her  house  he  adjourned  to 
dinner  with  the  king,  or  to  his  own  house, 
where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  pro- 
fligates, of  his  own  dioosing.  After  dinner 
he  undressed,  and  went  to  sleep  till  five. 
He  then  dressed,  for  the  second  time  in  ihe 
day,  each  time  occupying  him  an  hour.  At 
six  he  went  to  the  king,  with  whom  he  stay- 
ed till  seven.  At  seven  he  always  went  to 
some  assembly,  where  he  played  deep,  the 
Countess  Moyensha  being  always  of  the 
party.  At  ten  he  supned,  and  at  twelve  he 
went  to  bed.  Thus  aid  the  German  oo&- 
trive  to  mingle  statesmanship  with  foUV) 
and  the  rigid  regularities  of  a  life  not  to  oe 
envied  by  a  horse  in  a  mill,  with  the  feeble 
frivolities  of  a  child  in  the  nursery.  His 
expenses  were  immense ;  he  kept  three  hun- 
dred servants,  and  as  many  horses.  Yet 
he  lived  without  elegance,  and  even  without 
comfort.  His  house  was  a  model  of  extra- 
vagance and  bad  taste.  He  had  oontraot- 
ed  a  mania  for  building,  and  had  at  least  m 
dozen  country  seats*  which  he  scarcely  ever 
visited.  Th^  enomooB  expenditure  iota- 
rally  implied  extraordinary  resources,  and 
he  was  said  to  sell  all  the  great  appoint- 
ments in  Poland  without  mercy. 

Frederidc  of  Prussia  described  him  ex- 
actly, when  he  said,  that  ^^  of  all  men  ^ 
his  age  he  had  the  most  watches,  dresses^ 
\ace,  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers.  Ccev 
would  have  put  him  among  those  well  dieM- 
ed  and  perfumed  heads  of  which  he  was  not 
afraid."  But  this  mixture  of  prodigality 
and  profligacy  was  not  to  go  uimnnithe^ 
even  on  its  own  soil.  Bruhl  involved  Sax- 
ony in  a  war  with  Frederick.  NodiiBg 
could  be  more  foolish  than  the  begiAniq^  of 
the  war,  except  its  conduct.  The  PmssiMi 
king,  the  fir^  soldier  in  Europe,  instantly 
out-manceuvred  the  Saxons,  abut  up  their 
whole  army  at  Pima,  made  them  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  took  posBession  of  ]>esdeii. 
The  king  and  hia  minister  took  to  flight. 
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This  was  the  extinotion  of  Brnhl^i  power. 
On  his  retnra  to  Dresden,  after  peace  had 
been  procnred,  he  lost  his  protector,  the 
king.  The  new  elector  dismissed  him  from 
his  offices.     He  died  in  1764. 

Some  scattered  anecdotes  of  Doddington 
are  diaracteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the 
time.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales  in  England,  Doddington 
set  np  for  a  favorite,  and  carried  the  dis- 
tinction to  the  pitifnlness  of  submitting  to 
all  the  caprices  of  his  royal  highness; 
among  other  instances,  submitting  to  the 
practical  joke  of  being  rolled  up  in  a  blan- 
ket, and  trundled  down  stairs. 

Doddington  had  been  already  spoken  of 
as  a  wit ;  and  even  Walpole,  fastidious  as 
he  was,  ^ves  some  instances  of  that  readi-! 
ness  which  delights  the  loungers  of  high 
life.  Lord  Sunderland,  a  fellow  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury,  was  a  very  dull  man. 
One  day  as  they  left  the  board,  Sunderland 
laughea  heartily  about  something  which 
Doddington  had  said,  and,  when  gone,  Win- 
nington  observed,  ^'Doddington,  you  are 
yery  ungrateful.  You  call  Sunderland 
stimid  and  slow,  and  yet  you  see  how  quick- 
ly he  took  what  you  said."  "  Oh  no,^*  was 
the  reply, ''  he  was  only  now  laughing  at 
what  1  said  last  treasury  day." 

Trenchard,  a  neighbor,  telling  him,  that 
though  his  pinery  was  extensive,  he  contriv- 
ed, by  applying  the  fire  and  the  tan  to  other 
purposes,  to  make  it  so  advantageous  that 
he  believed  he  got  a  shilling  by  evory  pine- 
apple he  ate,  '^  Sir,"  said  Doddington,  '^  I 
would  eat  them  for  half  the  money."  Those 
are  but  the  eaav  pleasantries  of  a  man  of 
conversation.  The  following  is  better: — 
Doddington  had  a  habit  of  falling  asleep 
after  dinner.  One  day,  dining  with  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  Lord  Cobham,  &o.,  ho 
was  reproached  with  his  tbowsiness.  He 
denied  naving  been  asleep,  and  to  prove  his 
assertion,  offered  to  repeat  all  that  Cobham 
had  been  saying.  He  was  challenged  to  do 
00.  In  reply,  he  repeated  a  story;  and 
Cobham  adcnowledged  that  he  had  been 
telUng  it.  "Wen,"  said  Doddington, 
"  and  yet  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it.  But 
I  went  to  sleep  because  I  knew  that,  about 
this  time  of  day,  you  would  tell  that  stoir." 

There  are  few  things  more  singular  than 
the  want  of  taste,  amounting  to  the  ludi- 
crous, which  is  sometimes  visible  in  the 
mansions  of  public  men,  who  have  ereat 
opulence  at  their  disposal.  Walpole  him- 
•elf,  when  he  became  ridi,  was  an  instance 
of  ikoB  bad  taste  in  the  laborious  frivolity  of 


his  decorations  at  Strawberry  hill.  But  in 
Doddington  we  have  a  man  of  fashion, 
living,  during  his  whole  career,  in  the  high- 
est circles,  familiar  with  everything  that 
was  graceful  and  classical  in  the  arts,  and 
yet  exhibiting  at  home  the  most  ponderous 
and  tawdry  pomp.  At  his  mansion  at 
Eastbury,  in  the  great  bed-chamber,  hung 
with  the  ridiest  red  velvet,  was  pasted  on 
"  every  panel  of  the  velvet  of  his  crest,  a 
hunting  horn,  supported  by  an  eade,  cut 
out  in  gilt  leather,  while  the  footdoth  round 
his  bed  was  a  mosaic  of  the  pocket  flaps 
and  cuSs  of  all  his  embroidered  clothes." 

He  was  evidently  very  fond  of  this  crest, 
for  in  his  villa  at  Hammersmith  (afterwards 
the  well  known  Brandenburg  House)  his 
crest  in  pebbles  was  studc  in  the  centre  of 
the  turf  before  his  door.  The  chimney- 
piece  was  hung  with  spars  representing 
icicles  round  the  fire,  and  a  bed  of  purple 
lined  with  orange  was  crowned  by  a  dome 
of  peacock's  feathers.  The  great  gallery, 
to  which  was  a  beautiful  door  of  white  mar- 
ble, supported  by  two  columns  of  lapis 
lazuli,  was  not  only  filled  with  busts  and 
statues,  but  had  an  inlaid  floor  of  marble, 
and  all  this  weight  was  above  stairs.  One 
day  showing  it  to  Edward,  Duke  of  York 
(brother  of  George  HI.),  Doddington  said, 
Sir,  some  persons  tell  me,  that  this  room 
ought  to  be  on  the  ground.  ^^  Be  eunr, 
Mr.  Doddington,"  said  the  prince,  '^  it  will 
soon  be  there." 

At  length  this  reign,  which  began  in 
doubt  of  the  succession,  and  was  carried  on 
in  difficulties  both  political  and  commercial, 
came  to  a  close  in  the  memorable  prosperity. 
The  British  arms  were  triumphant  in  every 
quarter,  and  the  king  had  arrived  at  the 
hekht  of  popularity  and  fortune,  when  t^ 
sudden  bursting  of  a  ventricle  of  the  heart 
ut  an  end  to  his  life  in  October,  1760,  in 
is  seventy-seventh  year,  and  the  thirty^ 
third  of  his  possession  of  the  throne. 

A  general  glance  at  the  reigns  of  the  first 
three  Georges,  might  form  a  general  view 
of  the  operations  of  party.  In  other  king- 
doms, the  will  of  the  monarch  or  the  talents 
of  the  minister  alone  stand  before  the  eye 
of  the  historian.  In  England,  a  third 
power  exists,  more  efficient  than  either, 
and  moulding  the  character  of  both,  and 
this  is  party,  the  combination  of  able  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  united  by  similari^ 
of  views,  and  continuing  a  systematic  strug- 
gle for  the  supremacy.  This  influence 
makes  the  minister,  and  directs  even  the 
sitter  on  the  throne.    And  this  influenee, 
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belonffing  solely  to  a  free  goyernment,  is 
essential  to  its  ezisteDoe.  It  is  the  legiti- 
mate medium  between  the  people  and  the 
crown.  It  is  the  peaoefol  organ  of  that 
pnblio  voice  which,  without  it,  would  speak 
only  in  thunder.  It  is  that  great  preser- 
vative principle,  which,  like  the  tides  of 
the  ocean,  purifies,  invigorates,  and  ani- 
mates the  whole,  mass,  without  rousing  it 
into  storm. 

The  reign  of  George  the  First  was  a  con- 
tinual effort  of  the  constitutional  spirit 
against  the  remnants  of  papistry  and  tyran- 
ny, which  still  adhered  to  the  government 
of  England.  The  reiga  of  the  second 
George  was  a  more  decided  advance  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  powers,  and  feelings. 
The  pacific  administration  of  Walpole  miMle 
the  nation  commercial;  and  when  the 
young  Pretender  landed  in  Scotland,  in 
1745,  he  found  adherents  only  in  the  wild 

fkllantry  and  feudal  faith  of  the  clans. '  In 
ndand  Jacobitism  had  already  perished. 
It  had  undergone  that  death  from  which 
there  is  no  restoration.  It  had  been  swept 
away  from  the  recollections  of  the  country, 
by  the  influx  of  active  and  opulent  pros- 
perity. The  brave  mountaineer  might 
exult  at  the  sight  of  the  Jacobite  banner, 
and  follow  it  boldly  over  hill  and  dale. 
But  the  Englishman  was  no  longer  the  man 
of  feudalism.  The  wars  of  the  Koses  could 
be  renewed  no  more.  He  was  no  longer 
the  fierce  retainer  of  the  baron,  or  the 
armed  vassal  of  the  king.  He  had  rights 
and  possessions  of  his  own,  and  he  vuued 
both  too  much  to  cast  them  away  in  civil 
confiict,  for  claims  which  had  become  ema- 
ciated by  the  lapse  of  years,  and  sacrifice 
freedom  for  the  superstitious  romance  of  a 
vanished  royalty. 

Thus  the  last  enterprise  of  Jacobitism 
was  closed  in  the  field,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  Highlander  was  thenceforth,  with  better 
fortune,  to  be  distinguished  in  the  service 
of  the  empire. 

The  reign  of  the  third  George  began 
with  the  rise  of  a  new  influence.  Jacobitism 
had  been  trampled.  Hanover  and  St. 
Germains  were  no  longer  rallying  cries. 
Even  Whig  and  Tory  were  scarcely  more 
than  imaginary  names.  The  influence  now 
was  that  of  fkmily.  The  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  aristocracy,  the  old  and  the 
new,  were  in  the  field.  The  people  were 
simply  spectators.  The  fight  was  in  the 
Homeric  style.  Great  champions  challenged 
eadi  other.  Achilles  Chatnam  brandi^ed 
his  spear,  and  flashed  his  divine  armor 
igainst  the  defenders  of  the  throne,  untQ 


he  became  himself  the  defender.  The  Ajaz, 
the  Diomede,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
classic  leaders,  might  have  found  their 
counterparts  in  the  eminent  men  who  suc- 
cessively appeared  in  the  front  of  the 
struggle;  and  the  nation  looked  on  with 
justified  pride,  and  Europe  with  natural 
wonder,  at  the  intellectual  resources  whidi 
could  supply  so  noble  and  so  prolonged  a 
display  of  ability.  The  oratorical  and 
legislative  names  of  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  have  not 
been  surpassed  in  any  legislature  of  the 
world. 

But  a  still  more  important  period,  a  still 
more  strenuous  struggle,  and  a  still  more 
illustrious  triumph,  was  to  come.  The 
British  parliament  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
labors  exerted  not  for  Britain  alone,  but 
for  the  globe.  The  names  of  Pitt,  Fox, 
Burke,  and  a  crowd  of  men  of  genius, 
trained  by  their  example,  and  following 
their  career,  are  cosmopolite.  They  belong 
to  all  countries  ^nd  to  all  generations. 
Their  successors  not  only  swept  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  despotisms  from  the  field, 
but  opened  that  field  for  an  advance  of 
human  kind  to  intellectual  victories,  whidi 
may  yet  throw  all  the  trophies  of  the  past 
into  the  shade. 


Too  Much  Anzutt.— Of  the  caiieet  of  disease^ 
anxietf  of  mind  is  one  of  the  most  fireqnent  and  im- 
portant When  we  walk  the  streets  of  large  com- 
mercial towns,  we  can  scarcely  Ikil  to  remark  the 
harried  gait  and  careworn  features  of  the  wdl- 
dressed  passengers.  86me  jronng  men,  indeed,  we 
may  see  with  coontenanees  possessing  natural  cheep- 
falness  and  color;  but  these  appearances  rarely  sur- 
vive the  age  of  manhood.  Cnvier  closes  an  elo- 
quent descriptioii  of  animal  existence  and  change 
witii  the  conclusion  that  **  Ufa  is  a  state  of  foroe." 
What  he  would  oi^ge  in  a  physical  view,  we  may 
more  strongly  urge  in  a  moral.  Civillzatioci  has 
changed  our  character  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body. 
We  live  in  a  state  of  unnatural  exdremmt ;  because 
it  is  paitial,  irregular,  and  excessive.  Our  mnsdes 
waste  for  waiU  of  action ;  our  nenrous  svstem  is 
worn  out  by  exeea  of  action.  Vital  eneigy  is  drawn 
horn  the  operations  fx  which  nature  designed  it, 
and  devoted  to  operations  which  it  nsver  coolam* 
platedw— 7%dclpiniy. 


Effect  of  Ligbt  ufow  Hbiltb. — There  is  a 
marked  diffoenee  in  the  liealthiaess  of  booses  ac- 
cording to  their  aspect  in  regard  to  the  sob.  Tboaa 
are  decidedly  the  healthiest,  other  things  being  eqraaal, 
in  which  all  rooms  are.  during  some  pait  of  the  day, 
follv  exposed  to  direct  light  It  is  weU  known  that 
ics  attack  the  inhabitants  of  the  shady  side  of 


folly  ex 
epidend 


a  street,  and  totally  exnnpt  those  of  the  other  duie. — 
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*^  The  study  of  liberty  is  almost  entirely 
contained  in  tlie  stndy  of  history."  One  of 
the  greatest  proficients  in  this  study  has 
made  the  following  emphatic  statement: 
^*  Liberty — ^the  first  social  want  and  condi- 
tion— ^has  yielded  nowhere  but  to  force  and 
an  armed  conquest.  It  is  terror  alone  which 
has  made  slayes  among  men  of  every  race. 
Open  history  at  any  part  you  will,  take  at 
hazard  the  climate  and  epoch,  if-  you  meet 
with  a  colony  of  men,  whether  enlightened 
or  still  savage,  living  under  a  system  of 
servitude,  be  certain  that  in  looking  back 
you  will  find  a  conqueiBt,  and  that  these 
men  are  the  conauered.  Similarly,  if  you 
remark  a  population  quartered  in  some  in- 
accessible place,  who  have  preserved  it 
against  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  race,  be 
sure  that  on  visiting  it,  you  will  find  liberty 
there.  This  perpetual  distinction  is  the 
ke/  of  social  history."* 

A  key,  however,  witii  which  few  histori- 
ans are  acquainted.  The  standing-point 
with  writers  of  this  class,  in  general,  is  not 
the  field  or  the  street  where  the  vanquished 
population,  despoiled  of  their  property  and 
their  rights,  toil  and  suffer,  but  the  castles 
and  palaces  of  their  masters.  Attracted 
by  physical  powe]>— dazzled  by  the  false 
splendor  of  courts — their  heroes  are  not 
patriots  struggling  for  freedom,  the  dearest 
possession  and  the  divine  right  of  man — 
out  the  royal  or  imperial  robbers  who  have 
made  fiourishing  nations  desolate.  Armies, 
battles,  victories,  confiscations,  court  in- 
trigues, and  the  fortunes  of  royal  families 
—often  vicious  imbeciles,  who  never  uttered 
a  thought  or  performed  a  deed  with  the 
design  of  benefiting  mankind — these  are  the 
themes  of  popular  and  sdiool  histories. 
According  to  tnem  man,  as  man,  is  essen- 
tially ignoble.  His  intellect,  his  virtue,  his 
divine  likeness  go  for  nothing.  If  he  is  social- 
ly unfortunate,  ne  is  morally  degraded.  Suc- 
cessful wickedness  alone  can  elevate  him  so  as 
to  give  him  a  prominent  place  on  the  page  of 
history,  and  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

The  English  nation  consists  of  complex 
elements.     To  know  it  truly  it  must  be  ana- 

*  *A.  Thierry't  Historlcil  EsMys.    Em,  XY. 


lysed ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  while  these 
elements  flow  on  together  in  the  mighty 
stream  of  modem  socie^.  We  must  go 
back  to  the  past,  examine  the  confluent 
forces  at  the  moment  of  their  meeting,  and 
trace  their  conflict  downward,  yielding 
more  and  more  as  they  advance  to  a  peace* 
ful  homogeneousness  and  a  patriotic  unity. 
It , was  thus  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  a 
high  authority  has  pronounced  ^^  the  great- 
est master  of  historical  divination  that 
ever  existed,"  was  enabled  to  produce  his 
Ivanhoe.  In  this  splendid  creation  of  his 
unrivalled  genius,  he  exhibits  the  Normans 
and  Saxons,  copquerors  and  conquered,  still 
trembling  before  one  another  130  years  after 
the  Conquest. 

<*  The  novel  of  Ivinboe  places  us  four  genem- 
tions  after  the  inTasion  of  the  Nonnans.  At  this 
period  the  historian  Hume  can  only  present  to  us  a 
king  of  England,  without  telling  us  what  a  king 
is  or  what  ne  means  by  England ;  while  Wal- 
ter Scott,  entering  profoundly  into  the  examination 
of  events,  shows  us  classes  of  men— distinct  in- 
terests and  conditions — two  natioDa— a  double 
langoage— ensloros  which  repel  and  combat  each 
other; — on  one  side  tyranny  and  insolence,  on  the 
other  misery  and  haired — real  developments  of  the 
drama  of  the  Conqaest,  of  which  the  battle  d 
Hastings  was  onl^  tne  prelude.  Many  of  the  van- 
quIshM  have  perished,  many  yielded  to  the  yoke, 
but  many  still  protest  against  it.  The  Saxon  $lave 
has  not  forgotten  the  nberty  of  his  fatbeia,  nor 
found  repose  in  bondage.  To  him  his  masters  an 
still  fomgn  usurpers.  He  feds  bis  dependence* 
and  does  not  believe  it  to  be  a  social  necessity.  He 
knows  what  were  his  rights  to  the  inheritance 
which  he  no  longer  possesses.  The  conqueror,  on 
his  side,  does  not  yet  disguise  his  domination  under  a 
vain  and  false  appearance  of  political  aristocracy. 
He  calls  himself  Iforman,  not  gentleman.  It  is  as 
a  Norman  soldier  he  rei^pns  over  those  who  sob- 
milted  to  the  sword  of  bis  ancestors.  We  find  in 
him  the  vain  apd  distrustlul  conqueror,  altributin| 
the  origin  of  his  fortune  to  the  superiority  of  his 
nature ;  believing  himself  of  a  better  race  and  purer 
blood ;  qualifying  his  race  with  the  epithet  of  no- 
ble; employing,  on  the  contrary,  the  name  of 
Saxon  as  an  injurious  epithet— saying  that  be  kills 
the  Saxon  without  scruple,  and  ennobla  a  Saxon 
woman  by  disposing  of  her  against  her  will ;  ]ir»* 
tending  tnat  bis  Saxon  subjects  possess  nothing 
that  is  not  bis;  and  threatening,  if  thev  become 
rebellious,  to  scalp  them.^-^TmxRaT.) 
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Hume  relates  that  when  Count  de  Va- 
renne,  who  possessed  28  towns  and  288 
manors,  was  questioned  as  to  his  right  of 
property,  he  drew  his  sword  and  said, 
*'  These  are  my  titles.  William  the  Bas- 
tard was  not  alone  when  he  took  possession 
of  this  soil ;  mj  ancestor  was  of  the  expe- 
dition." Let  US,  then,  take  a  rapid  view 
of  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
features  of  this  great  revolution,  which  has 
left  such  deep  traces  in  our  national  charac- 
ter, and  in  the  political  constitution  of  our 
country.  We  may  thus  learn  more  real 
history  in  a  few  pages  than  in  many  volumes 
of  dry  details,  unpervaded  hy  the  influence 
of  ffreat  primitive  and  vital  facts. 

William  Duke  of  Normandy  was  in  his 
park  near  Rouen,  trying  a  new  how  and 
arrows,  when  he  received  tidings  of  the  deHth 
of  Edward  King  of  England,  and  of  the 
elevation  of  Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  to 
the  vacant  throne.  He  suddenly  became 
thoughtful,  passed  the  bow  to  one  of  hb 
men,  crossed  the  Seine,  and  repaired  to  his 
hotel  at  Rouen.  There  he  ^aoed  the  great 
hall  backwards  and  forwards,  now  sitting 
down,  now  hastily  rising  again,  agitated  by 
a  mighty  thouf^t  which  would  not  let  him 
test  anywhere.  ^^  Sire,"  said  one  of  his 
oiBcers  most  familiar  with  him,  '^  why 
should  you  conceal  from  us  youf  news .'  It 
is  commonly  reported  in  the  city  that  the 
King  of  England  b  dead,  and  that  Harold, 
breaking  his  faith  with  thee,  has  seised  the 
kingdom.'^ — '^  They  say  true ;  my  chagrin 
is  caused  by  Edward's  death,  and  the  wrong 
done  me  by  Harold." — "  Well,  Sire,  do  not 
be  angi^  about  a  thing  which  can  be  mend- 
ed :  For  Edward's  death  there  is  no  reme- 
dy ;  but  for  Harold's  wrong  there  is.  Your's 
is  the  good  right  and  you  have  valiant 
knights.  Undertake  boldly ;  tiiat  which  is 
boldly  undertaken  is  half  accomplished." 

Soon  after  this  a  messenger  from  Nor- 
mandy addressed  King  Harold  in  these 
words : — '^  William,  D&e  of  the  Normans, 
sends  to  remind  thee  of  the  oath  which  thou 
hast  sworn  to  him  with  thy  mouth  and  with 
thy  hand  upon  good  and  holy  relics." — 
<<  ^is  true,"  repUed  the  Saxon  king, '« that 
I  took  an  oath  to  William ;  but  I  took  it 
npder  constraint.  I  promised  what  did  not 
belong  to  me — a  promise  which  I  could  not 
in  any  way  perform.  My  royal  authority 
is  not  my  own.  I  could  not  lay  it  down 
against  the  will  of  the  country ;  nor  can  I 
afjainst  the  will  of  the  country  take  a  fo- 
rwgn  wife.  As  for  my  sister,  whom  the 
Duke  claims  that  he  may  marry  her  to  one 


of  his  chiefs,  she  has  died  within  the  year : 
Would  he  have  me  send  her  corpse  ?" 

The  first  step  William  took  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  hb  claim  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, was  to  arraign  the  King  for  sacrilege 
before  the  Roman  court,  demanding  that 
England  should  be  laid  under  an  interdict, 
and  declared  the  property  of  him  who 
should  first  take  possession,  subject  to  the 
Pope's  approval.  Though  Harold  dbdain- 
ed  to  defend  himself  before  a  foreign  tribu- 
nal against  one  who  had  violated  hospitali- 
ty and  converted  holy  things  into  a  snare, 
the  question  was  solemnly  adjudicated  by 
the  cardinals,  at  that  time  guided  and  con- 
trolled by  Hildebrand,  to  whose  gigantic 
scheme  of  universal  temporal  as  well  as  spi* 
ritual  domination  this  quarrel  might  oe 
made  subservient.  The  sentence  pronounc- 
ed was,  that  William  Duke  of  Normandy 
had  a  right  to  enter  England,  and  bring  it 
into  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  re- 
establish for  ever  the  tax  of  Peter^M  pence. 
Harold  and  all  hb  adherents  were  excom- 
municated by  a  papal  bull,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  William  by  the  hands  of  hb  en- 
voy, with  the  gift  of  a  banner,  which  had 
received  the  ^^  Apostolic"  blessinff. 

In  the  meantime,  say  the  Uhronideay 
William  convoked  a  great  assembly  of  the 
men  of  all  classes  in  Normandy,  of  war- 
riors, priests,  and  merchants,  who  possessed 
the  greatest  wealth  and  consideration.  To 
them  he  unfolded  hb  project,  and  solicited 
their  assbtance.  Having  retired  for  delibe- 
ration, there  arose  among  them  violent  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  words  ran  high.  The 
majority  declared — ^'  Whatever  he  has  to 
perjfbrm  in  hb  own  country  we  will  assist 
him  in,  as  it  b  our  duty  to  do ;  but  we  are 
not  bound  to  aid  him  in  eon<}uering  the 
country  of  others.  Besides,  if  we  were 
once  to  offer  him  double  knight's  service^ 
and  to  follow  him  bevond  the  sea,  he  would 
make  it  a  custom  and  right  for  the  future, 
and  would  use  it  to  oppress  our  children.  It 
cannot  and  it  shall  not  be  so !"  Groups  of 
ten,  twenty,  and  thirty,  began  to  ooueot 
together  and  dbpute ;  the  tumult  beoame 
general,  and  the  meeting  separated  without 
coming  to  any  decision. 

Wimam,  thou^  surprised  and  enraged 
at  thb  result,  suppressed  hb  feeling  and 
adopted  a  plan  which  has  rarely  failed  in 
the  hands  of  men  in  power  to  overoome 
popular  resbtanoe.  He  sent  for  the  leadera 
of  the  opposition,  and  conversed  with  them 
separately,  entreating  them  as  a  personal 
favor  to  assbt  him  in  the  expedition,  and 
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promising  them  ridi  rewards.  No  one  had 
heurty  when  thus  Bolidted,  to  r^nse  his  so- 
vereign in  sueh  an  em«rgenoy.  One  sub- 
scribed for  vessels,  another  for  well-appoint- 
ed men-at-arms;  and  manypromisea  to  ao- 
eompany  him  in  person.  The  priests  gave 
their  money,  the  merchants  their  stnffs,  the 
eonntry  people  their  provisions.  At  this 
juncture  the  consecrated  banner,  authorising 
the  invasion,  arrived  from  Rome.  This 
visible  token  of  what  that  age  considered 
divine  sanction,  added  saoredness  to  the 
cause,  and  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
multitude.  Mothers  now  sent  their  sons  to 
enlist  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Wil- 
liam had  his  proclamation  of  war  roeedily 
published  in  the  neighborinff  countries,  of- 
fering good  pay  and  the  pmnder  of  Eng- 
land to  every  tall  and  stout  man  who  would 
•erve  him  with  a  spear,  sword,  or  cross-bow. 
A  multitude  came  by  all  roads  from  £ir  and 
near — from  Maine,  Anjon,  Poitou,  Britta- 
ny, France,  Aquitaine,  Burgundy,  Pied- 
mont, and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  ^^  All 
the  adventurers  by  profession,  all  the  out- 
oasts  of  Western  Kurope,  came  eagerly  and 
by  forced  marches.  Some  were  cavuiers ; 
others  simply  foot  soldiers.  Seme  asked 
for  pay  in  money— K>thers  only  for  a  passage 
and  all  the  booty  they  could  make.  Many 
adpulated  for  land  among  the  Ekgli^ — a 
demesne,  a  eastle,  or  a  town,  while  others 
would  be  satisfied  with  some  rich  Saxon  wo- 
man for  a  wife.  William  rejected  no  one, 
but  promised  favors  to  all,  according  to  his 
ability."  One  llemi  of  Fescamp  fancied 
a  Saxon  bishopric,  and  William  gave  him 
one  in  prospect  on  his  furnishing  a  ship  and 
twenty  men-at-arms. 

The  fleet  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dive,  where  it  was  detained  a  month  by 
unfavorable  winds.  During  this  dispiriting 
delay,  i&ckness  and  death  began  to  thin  the 
Norman  ranks.  The  soldiers  murmured 
and  repented  of  the  enterprise— exclaiming, 
^^  Mad  and  foolish  is  the  man  who  seeks  to 
possess  himself  of  anotiier's  kingdom  ;  God 
Is  offended  at  sud  designs,  and  shows  his 
dii^leasure  by  refusing  us  a  fair  wind." 
Even  the  strong  mind  of  the  Duke  became 
the  prey  <tf  anxiety.  He  had  the  dead 
secretly  buried  at  night,  and  added  ardent 

Sirits  to  the  rations  of  the  men.  Policy 
10  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  grand 
procession  of  relics,  in  order  to  revive  the 
drooping  &ith  of  his  followers.  By  a  lucky 
ooincidence  ihe  wind  suddenly  changed — 
the  sun  shone  out  through  the  clouds  in 
splendor,  and  the  fleet  put  out  to  sea,  led 


on  by  the  Duke's  vessel,  bearing  at  the 
mast-head  the  banner  of  the  Pope,  and  hav* 
ing  the  Norman  ensign,  of  three  lions, 
painted  on  the  many-colored  sails. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1066,  William 
reached  the  English  shore  with  700  ships, 
and  60,000  fighting  men.  They  lanaed 
at  Pevensey,  near  Hastings,  three  days  after 
king  Harold's  victory  over  their  friends  the 
Norwegians.  First  same  forth  the  archers 
with  their  short  habits  and  shorn  heads. 
The  cavaliers  appeared  next,  clad  in  coats 
of  mail,  and  wearing  helmets  of  polished 
iron,  nearly  of  a  corneal  shape,  armed  with 
kmg  and  heavy  lances,  and  straight  two- 
edged  swords.  After  these  came  the  worb- 
men  of  the  army,  pioneers,  carpenters  and 
smiths ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  destined  eou- 
queror  himself,  who,  in  setting  his  foot  on 
the  land,  made  a  false  step,  and  fell  on  his 
face.  ^^God  preserve  us!  a  bad  omen!" 
cried  the  multitude.  ^^  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?"  promptly  demanded  the  Duke ; 
*^I  have  seised  on  this  land  with  both 
my  hands,  and,  by  the  splendor  of  God,  as 
much  as  there  is  of  it,  it  is  yours !"  The 
army  then  inarched  to  the  town  of  Has- 
tings, near  which  they  encamped,  erected 
then*  tents  and  wooden  castles,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  provisions.  In  the  mean- 
time, bodies  of  soldiers  overran  all  tiie 
neighboring  country,  plunderinff  and  burn- 
ing as  they  went.  The  Engliw.  fied  fhnn 
their  homes,  concealed  their  furniture  and 
cattle,  and  flocked  to  the  churches  and 
church-yards,  whidi  they  naturally  though 
the  most  secure  asylums  firom  enemies  inio 
were  Christians  like  themselves.  But  they 
found  the  sanctity  of  places  a  poor  defence 
against  the  cupidity  of  the  human  heart. 

Harold,  though  weary  and  wounded  after 
his  victory,  hantened  from  York  to  defend 
his  country,  which  he  rashly  resolved  to 
liA  in  a  battle  with  an  army  four  times  as 
numerous  as  his  own.  Against  this,  sevend 
of  his  (diiefs  remonstrated,  advising  him  to 
retire  to  London,  ravaging  the  country  by 
the  way,  in  order  to  iHBdnoe  the  enemy  bv 
£uBtne.  But  the  generous  Harold  answered, 
^'  Shall  I  ravage  the  country  which  has 
been  intrusted  to  my  care  ?  Upon  mv 
faith,  it  would  be  an  act  of  treason!  I  wiU 
rather  try  the  chances  of  a  battle,  with  the 
few  men  I  have,  and  trust  to  my  own  valor 
and  the  goodness  of  my  cause."  One  of 
his  officers  said,  ^<  We  muit  fight ;  they 
come  not  only  to  ruin  us,  but  to  ruin  our 
descendants  also,  and  to  take  from  us  the 
oountiy  of  our  ancestors."    The  English 
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promisedy  l>y  an  tmanimoiis  oath,  to  make 
neither  'peace,  nor  trace,  nor  treaty  with 
the  invader,  but  either  to  die  or  expel  the 
Normans. 

On  the  ground  which  henceforward  bore 
the  name  of  BMle^  the  Anglo-Saxon  lines 
ooonpied  a  long  chain  of  hills,  fortified  with 
a  rampart  of  stakes  and  osier  hardies.  In 
the  night  of  the  13th  of  October,  William 
announced,  that  next^y  would  commence 
the  battle.  The  priests  and  monks,  in 
great  numbers,  attracted  like  the  s(^diers 
with  the  hope  of  booty,  began  to  say  pray- 
ers and  sing  litanies,  while  the  fighting  men 
were  preparing  their  arms.  This  done, 
they  confessed  their  sins,  and  received  the 
sacrament.  On  the  other  side,  the  Eng- 
lish diverted  themselves  with  great  noise, 
singing  their  old  national  songs  around 
their  watch-fires,  and  drinking  freely  of 
wine  and  beer.  In  the  morning,  the  Bishop 
of  Bayeux,  who  was  the  Duke's  half-brother, 
celebrated  mass  in  the  Norman  camp,  and 
solemnly  blessed  the  soldiers.  He  then 
mounted  a  large  white  horse,  seized  a  baton 
of  command,  and  drew  up  the  cavalry  in 
line  of  battle.  William,  mounted  on  a 
Spanish  charger, — ^the  most  venerated  of 
the  relics,  sworn  on  by  Harold,  suspended 
from  his  neck,  and  the  standard  consecrated 
by  the  Pope  borne  by  his  side — ^thus  ad- 
dressed the  troops  when  about  to  advance 
to  the  charge: — 

^^  Remember  to  fight  well,  and  put  all  to 
death ;  for  if  we  conquer,  we  ^all  all  be 
rich.  Whati^ain,  you  will  gain.  If  I 
conquer,  you  will  conquer.  If  I  take  this 
land,  you  shall  have  it.  Know,  however, 
thiit  I  am  not  come  here  only  to  obtain  my 
rig^t,  but  abo  to  av^i^  our  whole  nation 
for  the  felonies,  perjuries,  and  treadieries 
of  these  English.  They  put  to  death  the 
Danes,  men  and  women,  on  St.  Brice's 
night.  They  decimated  the  companions  of 
my  kinsman,  Alfred,  and  took  his  life. 
Come  on,  then,  and  let  us,  with  God's 
blessing,  chastise  them  for  iJl  these  mis- 
deeds.'' The  priests  then  retired  to  a 
neighboring  height  to  assist  in  the  pious 
homicide  with  their  prayers. 

At  first,  the  Normans  were  repeatedly 
driven  back— *a  report  went  through  the 
ranks  that  the  duke  was  dead,  and  a  panic 
seised  the  army,  which  began  to  retreat ; 
but  with  his  accustomed  presence  of  mind, 
he  threw  himself  before  them,  pulled  off  his 
helmet,  assured  them  of  his  safety,  and 
promised  them  victory.  Then,  by  a  skil- 
nd  maitisuvre,  he  threw  ^  Engliah  off 


their  guard,  drew  them  from  their  strong- 
holds, and  won  the  day.  King  Harold,  and 
his  two  brothers,  were  found  dead  at  the 
foot  of  the  national  standard,  which  wad 
instantly  plucked  up,  and  the  Roman  ban- 
ber  planted  in  its  stead.  The  remains  of  the 
small  English  army,  without  chief  or  stan- 
dard, prolonged  the  struggle  till  night,  and 
fouffht  on  in  the  dark,  when  the  combatants 
comd  recognise  one  another  only  by  their 
language,  while  the  French  shouts  of  vic- 
tory resounded  from  hill  to  hill.  Having 
thus  done  for  their  country  all  that  valor 
could  accomplish,  the  patriot  soldiers  dis- 
persed. Many  died  on  the  roads,  from 
their  wounds  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 
The  rest  were  pursued  hotly  by  the  Norman 
cavalry,  who  gave  quarter  to  none. 

Thus  perished  m  one  day  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sovereignty,  and  the  rich  realm  of 
England  became  the  possession  of  strangers. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  ohroniders  refer  to  thk 
fatal  day  in  the  most  mournful  strains : — 
^^  England,"  exclaims  one,  ^^  what  shall  I 
say  of  thee  to  our  descendants?  That 
thou  hast  lost  thy  national  king,  and  hast 
fallen  under  the  domination  of  foreigners— > 
that  thy  sons  have  perished  miserably,^ — 
that  thv  councillors  and  chieftains  are  van- 
quished, slain,  or  disinherited  !"  Lonff 
after  this,  patriotic  superstition  discerned 
traces  of  fresh  blood  on  the  battle-ground; 
and,  according  to  the  religion  of  the  times, 
William,  who  was  pious  in  his  way,  made  a 
vow^that  he  woula  erec|  a  monastery  on 
this  'spot,  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St. 
Martin  ! 

After  diriding  the  spoils  of  the  dead,  the 
conquerors  marched  towards  London,  deso- 
lating the  country  as  they  advanced.  In 
the  meantime,  Norman  intrigues  were  bus^ 
in  that  dtv,  taking  advantage  of  the  divi- 
sions which  they  fomented  among  the  Sax- 
on authorities.  These  intrigues  were  skil- 
frdly  conducted  by  the  prelates,  some  of 
whom  advised  submission  to  him  who  came 
with  the  banner  of  St.  Peter*  and  the  Bull 
of  the  Pope,  yielding  a  blind  obedience  to 
ecclesiastical  power,  or  actuated  by  political 
cowardice.  Others,  of  foreign  origin,  gain- 
ed over  beforehand  by  the  Norman  preten- 
der, were  playing  the  part  for  which  thej 
had  been  paid  in  money  or  in  promises^ 
Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  dty,  the 
kan$ewardj  or  mayor,  recommended  that 
terms  should  be  made  with  the  ravaging  in- 
vader. They  sent  a  deputation  to  ih^ 
camp,  whom  William  outwitted  and  blind- 
ed with  gifl»— promising  everytfaingi  \mlk 
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pkdging  himself  to  nothing.  A  rain  con- 
fidence in  his  justice  and  demenoj  speedily 
took  the  place  of  stupifying  terror.  The 
highest  dignitaries  in  diorch  and  state, 
went  forth  and  formally  made  their  submis- 
sion, taking  the  oaths  of  peace  and  allegi- 
ance. He  assured  them,  upon  his  honor, 
that  he  would  treat  them  mildly ;  yet,  on 
his  way  to  London,  he  allowed  all  tiiat  lay 
in  his  course  to  be  deyastated.  At  St.  Al- 
bans, he  noticed  some  larse  trees  across  the 
road,  evidently  designed  to  obetmet  his 
progress.  He  summoned  the  abbot,  and 
sternly  demanded  why  he  allowed  his  tim- 
ber to  be  thus  cut  down.  ^^  I  have  but  done 
my  duty,''  answered  the  Saxon  monk,  ^^  and 
if  all  my  order  had  done  the  same,  as  they 
might,  and  ought  to  have  done,  perhaps 
thou  wouldst  not  haye  penetrated  so  far 
into  our  country.'' 

On  Christmas  day,  William  the  Con- 
queror was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
by  the  ardibishop  of  York.  As  soon  as 
London  and  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
were  secured,  the  soldiers  applied  them- 
selves to  the  dividing  of  the  booty.  Com- 
missioners were  sent  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  garrisoned  country.  They 
made  exact  inventories  of  all  the  estates, 
public  and  private,  registering  them  with 
great  care  and  minuteness  in  a  record  which 
was  expressively  called  Doomsday  Book  by 
the  Saxons.  Of  all  who  died  in  battle,  of 
all  who  survived  their  defeat,  and  of  all  who 
intended  to  fight,  but  were  prevented,  the 
property  of  every  kind  was  confiscated. 
The  latter  dass,  however,  were  permitted  to 
hope,  that  by  strict  obedience  to  their  new 
masters,  not  themselves,  but  their  children 
might  obtain  some  portion  of  their  paternal 
inheritance.  Such  was  the  law  of  con- 
quest. 

By  this  confiscation,  an  immense  amount 
of  property  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  new-comers.  William,  of  course,  kept 
to  himself  the  lion's  share.  This  embraced 
all  the  treasures  of  the  andent  kings,  and 
everything  rare  and  precious  that  could  be 
found  in  the  shops.  A  part  of  these  he 
sent  to  Pope  Alexander,  together  with  Har- 
old's standard.  All  the  churches  abroad  in 
w^ch  psalms  had  been  sung  and  tapers 
burned  for  the  suocess  of  the  invasion^  re- 
ceived, inreoMB^Mnse,  crosses,  chalices,  and 
■tnffii  of  gold.  After  tiie  king  and  the 
iriests,  the  warriors  came  in  for  their  por- 
tion, each  aco(»rding  to  his  rank  and  engage- 
ment. The  barons  and  knights  got  exten- 
siye  domainsy  castka,  town  lands,  and  even 


entire  towns.  Some  took  their  pay  in 
money ;  others  were  married  to  noble  Saxon 
ladies,  heiresses  to  great  possessions,  whose 
husbands  had  been  slain  in  battle.  "  One 
alone  among  all  the  warriors  in  the  con- 
queror's train,  claimed  neither  land,  nor 
gold,  nor  women,  and  would  accept  no  part 
of  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  His  name 
was  Guilbert.  He  said  he  had  accompa- 
nied his  lord,  because  it  was  his  duty,  but  he 
would  not  take  any  of  the  fruits  of  rob* 

Citadels  and  fortified  castles  soon  cover- 
ed  the  conquered  territory.  The  disin- 
herited natives  were  also  disarmed,  and 
compelled  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new 

Sovemment  bv  which  they  had  been  phm- 
ered.  The  lot  of  the  men  was  servitude 
and  poverty ;  that  of  the  women,  insults 
and  violence.  Such  as  were  not  taken  par 
manage^  were  taken  par  amown — ^the  sport 
of  foreiffu  masters,  whose  low  origin  was 
indicated  by  their  names.  But  the  meanest 
of  them  was  master  in  the  house  of  the  van- 
quished. ^*  Iffuoble  squires,  impure  vaga- 
bonds," said  Uie  old  annalists,  ^'  disposed, 
at  their  pleasure,  of  young  women  of  the 
best  families,  leaving  them  to  weep  and 
to  wish  for  death.  Those  despicable  men, 
yieldinff  to  unbridled  licentiousness,  were 
themselves  astonished  at  their  villany.  They 
became  mad  with  pride  at  finding  themselves 
so  powerful.  Whatever  they  had  the  will, 
they  believed  they  had  the  right  to  do: 
they  shed  blood  in  wantonness.  They 
snatched  the  last  morsel  of  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  the  unfortunate;  they  seised 
evmrthing — ^money,  goods,  and  lands." 

Ine  man  who  had  crossed  the  sea  with 
quilted  cassock  and  the  Uack  wooden  bow 
of  the  French  soldier,  now  appeared  to  the 
astonished  eyes  of  the  new  recruits  who 
came  after  him,^  mounted  on  a  war-horse 
and  bearing  the  military  baldrick.  He  who 
had  arrived  as  a  poor  loiight,  soon  lifted 
his  banner  (as  it  was  then  expressed),  and 
commanded  a  company  whose  rallying  cry 
was  his  own  name.  The  berdmen  of  Nor- 
mandy and  the  weavers  of  Flanders,  with 
a  little  courage  and  good  finrtone,  soon  be- 
came in  En^and  men  of  oonsequenceh— 
illustrious  barons;  and  their  names,  i^ 
noUe  and  obscure  on  one  ride  of  the 
Straits,  became  noble  and  glmous  on  the 
oUier.  The  servants  of  the  N(nrman  man- 
at-arms  became  geiUkmmi  in  Endand, 
irtiilst  the  once  wealthv  and  titled  Saxon 
was  expelled  fi^m  the  home  of  his  fathers, 
and  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.    In 
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this  new  nobilit j,  after  the  ro jal  style  and 
title  of  William,  was  classed  the  dignity  of 
the  governor  of  a  proyinoe,  as  a  count  or 
earl;  next  to  him  that  of  lieutenant,  as 
vice-count  or  viscount ;  and  then  the  rank 
of  the  warriors,  whether  as  barons,  knights, 
esquires,  or  serjeants-at-arms,  a//  reputed 
to  be  noble^  whether  by  right  of  their  vic- 
tory or  their  foreign  extraction. 

William,  according  to  his  chaplain  and 
biographer,  carried  with  him  into  Nor- 
mandy, more  gold  and  silver  than  had  ever 
before  been  seen  in  Graul.  The  regular 
and  secular  clergy  rivalled  one  another  in 
their  efforts  to  Mlebrate,  by  religious  fes- 
tivals, the  return  of  the  conqueror  of  the 
English;  and,  says  the  historian,  neither 
monks  nor  priests  went  without  their  re* 
ward.  He  gave  them  sold  in  coins,  lin- 
gots  and  chaUces ;  and  what  was  also  highly 
^acceptable,  cloths  embroidered  with  sold 
'  and  silver  to  spread  over  the  altars,  which 
especially  excited  the  admiration  of  travel- 
lers. It  appears  that  in  that  age,  embroi- 
dery in  ffold  with  the  needle  was  an  art  in 
which  the  women  of  England  excelled. 
The  commerce  of  the  island,  also,  already 
very  extensive,  brought  to  it  many  costly 
articles  of  merchandise,  unknown  to  the 
north  of  Gaul.  Among  the  special  objects 
of  admiration  were  the  drinking  vesseb  of 
the  Saxons,  made  of  large  bi]dCilo-homs, 
and  tipped  with  metal  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties. The  French  wondered  also  at  the 
beauty  and  long  flowing  hair  of  the  young 
English  T^o  were  datives  or  hostages  in 
the  hands  of  the  Norman  king. 

Meantime  the  new  lords  of  the  Saxons, 
like  all  conquerors  suddenly  enriched,  and 
placed  in  absolute  authority  over  those 
whom  they  have  most  cruelly  wronged, — 
behaved  themselves  towards  the  subjugated 
people  with  unbounded  license  and  inso- 
lence. The  most  brutal  oppressor  was 
lauded  by  his  superiors,  and  Uiose  who 
complained  of  injury  were  laughed  to  scorn. 
This  led  to  insurrectionary  movements  and 
oombinations,  in  which  Uelts  and  Saxons 
for^t  their  ancient  animosity  in  love  for 
their  common  country.  After  the  surren- 
der of  Elxeter,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Conquest  in  the  West,  these  two  races  were 
involved  in  the  same  ruin,  mingled  together 
in  the  general  mass  of  the  enslaved  popu- 
laUon,  destined  to  strode  on  through  a^ 
of  servitude  and  suffering,  thence  to  rise 
slowly  and  laboriously  to  the  predominant 
power  and  unrivalled  glory  which  are  now 
the  portion  of  the  English  people* 


Funine  closely  fbllowed  the  footsteps  of 
the  Conquest.     From  the  year  1067  it  had 
been  desolating  those  provinces  which  had 
up  to  that  period  been  subdued ;  but  in 
1070  it  extended  itself  to   the  whole  of 
EIngland,  and  appeared  in  all  its  horrors  in 
the  places  last  conquered.     The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  province  of  York,   and  the 
country  to  the  north  of  it,  after  feeding  on 
the  flesh  of  dead  horses,  which  the  Nor- 
mans had  abandoned  on  the  road,  devoured 
human  flesh.     More  than  10,000  people 
of  all  ages  died  of  want  in  these  countnes. 
'^  It  was  a  frightful  ^ectade,"  says  an  old 
annalist,  ''  to  see  on  the  roads,  in  the  pub« 
lie  places,  and  at  the  doors  of  the  houses, 
human  bodies  a  prey  to  the  worms ;  for  th^^ 
was  no  one    left  to  throw  a  little  earth 
over  them. "  The  famine,  however,  was  con- 
fined to  the  natives.    The  foreign  soldier 
lived  in  plenty.     He  had  in  the  fortresses 
vast  heaps  of  com  and  other  provirions,  and 
supplies  purchased  for  him  abroad  with 
English  money.     Moreover,  this&mine  was 
his  friend  ;  for  it  assisted  him  in  ^oroughly 
securing  his  prey.     Often  for  the  remnant 
of  the  meal  of  one  of  the  meanest  followers 
of  the  army,  the  Saxon,  once  iDustrious 
among  his  countrymen,  but  now  wasted  and 
depressed  by  hunger,  would  come  and  sell 
himself  and  all  nis  family  to  perpetual 
slavery.     '^  Then  was  the  shameM  treaty 
inscribed  on  the  blank  pages  of  an  old  iiiu* 
to/,  where  tiiese  monuments  of  the  miseries 
of  another  agCi  in  characters  nearly  effaced 
by  the  worm  of  time,  are  to  be  traced  even 
at  this  day,  and  supply  fresh  matter  for  the 
sagacity  of  antiquarians.''     Such  was  tlio 
holy  work  accomplished  wherever  the  ban- 
ner of  St.  Peter  waved  over  this  Catholic 
land  !     The  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  of  that 
day  were  willing  that  England  should  be 
desolated  firom  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
become  one  vast  scene  of  lust,  rapine,  ago- 
ny, and  despair,  in  order  that  t^e  tax  of 
Peter's  pence  should   be  established    for 
ever. 

Five  years  after  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
there  was  no  longw  any  freedom  in  E^p- 
land,  except  among  a  few  scattered  bancb 
of  soldiers  without  leaders,  or  chiefs  with- 
out followers,  who  lived  in  the  recesses  pt 
the  country,  solemnly  banned  and  outlawed 
as  rebels.  When  the  Normans  seised  snj 
of  than,  they  either  nuide  slaves  of  them  to 
till  their  estates,  or  slew  them  amidst  saoh 
ciroomstances  of  barbarity,  that  history  has 
shrunk  from  giving  ^  inconceivably  horri^ 
Uadetails.  Those  who  had  the  tteans  of 
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patriating  themselyes,  embarked  from  the 
ports  of  Sootlandy  and  sailed  to  Denmark, 
Norway,   and   other   countries,  where  the 
Teutonic    dialects    were    spoken.      Some 
directed    their    course    to    the    south    of 
Europe,  and  oast  themselves  on  the  pity 
of  men  of  another  raoe    and  a    strange 
tongue.     There    were    young  Englishmen 
who  went  so  far  as  Constantinople,  and 
enlisted  in    the    Voringsy    or  body-guard 
of   the    Greek    emperor.     Those    Saxons 
who  could   not  or  would    not  emigrate, 
and    yet    struggled    against    the    fate  of 
their  oountnr,  retired  to  the  forests  and 
marshes,  and  carried  on  the  war  by  robbery 
and  assassination, — ^viewed  by  the  vanquish- 
ed without  compunction  as  lawful  reprisals ; 
— ^by  the  victors  as  infamous  crimes,  result- 
ing from  the  natural  villany  of  the  people. 
Hence  the  popular  admiration   of  Robin 
Hood,  with  his  brave  and  merry  men,  lead- 
ing a  life  of  wild  freedom  in  the  greenwoods 
and  glades  and  wolds  of  Old  England.  He 
sometimes  paid  his  dreaded  visits  under  the 
very  walls  of  Norman  castles,  disturbing 
the  repose  of  the  proudest  barons.    This 
was  especially  the  case  in  the  north,  where 
national  life  survived  longer  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.     In  con8<?quenoe 
of  the  oppressions  and  murders  perpetrat- 
ed, or  allowed  with  impunity  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  the  ancient  spirit  of  Northum- 
bria  was  aroused ;  and  on  a  certain  day  a 
number  of  Saxons  assembled,  with   con- 
oealed  arms,  in  the  court  of  justice,  and 
slew  the  bishop,  together  with  a  hundred 
men,  French  and  Flemish.     In  consequence 
of  this  outrage,   the  Bishop   of   Bayeux 
marched  on  the  city  with  a  great  army, 
massacred  or  mutilated  the   innocent  in- 
habitants, plundered  the  church,  and  car- 
ried off  what  remained  of  the  sacred  orna- 
ments.    He  renewed  throughout  the  pro- 
vince the  ravages  of  his  brother  in  1070, — 
und  this  second  infliction  left  on  the  face  of 
the  country  traces  of  desolateness  so  deep, 
that  they  were  visible  for  a  century  afber- 
irards,     "  Thus,*'  says  an  old  historian, 
**  wore  cut  the  sinews  of  that  province  for- 
merly so  flourishing.     Those  once  famous 
cities,  those  high  towers  that  rose  into  the 
clouds,  those  smiling  meadows  fertilized  by 
springs  and  streams,  the  stranger  now  be- 
holds with  a    sigh, — the  old    inhabitant 
Boarce  knows  them  again.'' 

Over  this  country,  where  tyranny  en- 
countered the  most  terrible  and  obstinate 
resistance,  a  population  half-Sazon  and 
lialf-Daniah  long  maintaiiied  its  aBoienl, 
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proud,  and  wild   spirit  of  independence. 
When  the  successors  of  the  Conqueror  felt 
secure  in  the  southern  prorinces,  they  did 
not  set  foot,  without  apprehension,  on  the 
territory  beyond  the  Humber,  whither  they 
never  ventured  without  an  army  of  veteran 
soldiers.  There  the  bands  of  outlaws  were  re- 
cruited for  two  centuries  or  more,  the  patri- 
otic succcKsors  of  the  refugees  of  the  camp 
of  Ely.     "  History,"  says  Thiernr,  "  names 
them  not,  or  else,  following  the  language  of 
the  legal  acts  of  the  time,  it  branas  them 
with  epithets  calculated  to  withdraw  from 
them  all  feeling  of  sympathy,  naming  them 
seditious,  malcontents,  robbers  and  bandits. 
But  let  us  not  be  imposed  upon  by  these 
titles,  odious  to  the  ear.     They  are  those 
which,  in  every  country  under  foreign  sub- 
jection, have  been  borne  by  brave  men, 
who,  though  few  in  number,  take  up  their 
abodes  in  mountains  and  forests,  learing 
the  cities  t6  those  who  can  brook  slavery." 
Though  the  people  had  not  courage  to  imi- 
tate them,  they  admired  them,  and  accom- 
panied them  with  their  earnest  good  wishes. 
While  ordinances  drawn  up  in  the  French 
language  were  prescribing  to  every  inhabit- 
ant of  the  towns  and  rillages,  to  track  the 
outlaw — the  forester — like  a  wolf,  and  to 
pursue  him  with   the  hue   and  cry  from 
county  to    county,  the  English,  in  their 
vernacular  songs,  delighted  to  honor  the 
bold  enemy  of  their  foreign  rulers, — ^who 
drew  upon  the  purse  of  earls  as  his  trea- 
sury, and  upon  the  king's  flocks  for  his 
venison.     The  popular  poets  of  the  time 
celebrated  his  victories  and  applauded  his 
stratagems,  against  the  agents  of  the  Nor- 
man government.     They  sang  of  his  tiring 
the  mounted  officers  of  the  viscount  in  their 
pursuit  of  him— of  his  capturing  the  bishop, 
imposing  a  ransom  of  1000  marks,  and  com- 
pelling his  most  reverend  lordship  to  dance 
in  his  pontifical  cassock  and  rob^. 

However  we  may  lament  and  condemn 
such  a  lawless  state  of  society,  it  must  be 
oonfessed  that  the  conduct  of  the  €U)vem- 
ment  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  respect  for 
the  rights  of  property.  According  to  the 
chronicles  of  the  time,  its  officers  were  worse 
than  robbers.  They  plundered  both  the 
fiumers'  bams  and  the  tradesmen's  ware- 
houses. Wherever  the  Norman  king  pass- 
ed in  his  progress  through  England,  the 
servants  and  soldiers  in  his  train  were  ac- 
customed to  ravage  the  country.  When 
they  could  not  whoUy  consume  the  prori- 
sions  found  in  their  houses,  they  had  them 
carried  hj  the  owner  to  the  neighboring 
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mmrket,  and  sold  for  their  b^efit.  At 
other  times  they  would  burn  them  in  sport ; 
and  when  they  found  an  overplus  of  strong 
drinky  they  used  it  for  washing  their  horses' 
feet.  Their  ill-usage  of  the  fathers  of 
families,  their  insults  to  the  wives  and 
daughters,  were  shameful  to  relate.  So 
that,  on  the  first  rumor  of  the  royal 
approach,  every  one  would  fly  from  his 
dwelling,  with  whatever  he  could  save, 
to  the  depths  of  the  forests  and  desert 
places.  The  history  of  the  times  is  a 
gloomy  and  monotonous  narration  of  the 
continued  miseries  of  the  people.  For  in- 
stance, when  Henry  I.  was  aeparting  for 
Normandy,  to  dispossess  his  brother  Robert 
of  the  dukedom,  he  ordered  a  levy  of  mo- 
ney in  England  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
Uie  expedition,  and  his  tax-gatherers  prac- 
tised the  most  cruel  violence  towards  the 
Saxon  burgesses  and  farmers.  Such  as  had 
nothing  to  give,  they  drove  from  their  poor 
and  ruinous  dwellings.  They  tore  away 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  seiied  the  most 
common  articles  of  furniture.  Against  such 
as  seemed  to  have  property,  charges  were 
invented.  Not  daring  to  go  to  trial,  their 
goods  and  chatties  were  confiscated. 

Seventy  years  after  the  Conquest,  was 
formed  and  defeated  the  last  general  con- 
spiracy of  the  Saxons.  By  this  time  the 
links  of  nationality  which  had  bound  them 
together. ais  a  people  were  broken.  There 
remained  no  longer  a  pervading  hope  of 
lowing  off  the  yoke.  The  old  English 
cry  of  "  iVb  NormaiM  "  here  ceases  to  re- 
sound in  the  records  of  history.  Later 
insurrections  had  for  their  rallying  cry  some 
exclamation  expressive  of  their  local  griev- 
ances, as  ^'  No  Crentlemem  P^ — ^^  No  proud 
Lords  or  rotten-hearted  Bishops !"  Ere  a 
century  passed,  the  Normans  had  come  to 
regard  themselves  as  the*  legitimate  posscfls- 
ors  of  the  country;  they  had  efl^Mcd  from 
their  minds  all  remembrance  of  their  ante- 
rior condition  and  their  violent  usurpation, 
imagining  that  their  now  noble  famiUes  had 
never  exercised  any  other  occupation  than 
that  of  ruling  men.  But  the  memories  of 
the  Saxons  were  more  retentive ;  and  in  the 
complaints  forced  from  them  by  the  hard 
liearts  of  their  conquerors,  they  said  of 
more  than  one  arrogant  earl  or  prelate, — 
^^  He  torments  us ;  he  goada  us  as  nis  grand- 
fiiiher  nsed  to  goad  me  oxen  at  the  other 
ride  of  the  water.'' 

^^  The  priesthood  suffered  less  from  the 
Conquest  than  the  people.  Their  lands  had 
not  aU  been  seised;  their  sanctuaries  had 


not  all  bemi  violated ;  bnt  thdr  doom  was 
only  postponed.  When  time  permitted,  in- 
quisition was  made  into  all  the  convents. 
For  this  the  pretext  was,  that  some  of  them 
had  harbored  the  insurgents.  But  a  more 
powerful  motive  was  found  in  the  fact,  that 
there  the  rich  English  had  deposited  their 
treasures  for  safety.  These  were  all  seised  by 
royal  authority,  as  were  most  of  the  precious 
vessels,  shrines  and  ornaments.  The  char- 
ters, also,  containing  fallacious  promises  of 
iustice  and  protection,  granted  when  the 
mvader  was  not  sure  of  final  viotc^,  were 
recalled  in  the  Lent  of  1070.  At  Uie  same 
time  arrived  in  England  three  legates  from 
the  conqueror's  faithful  ally,  the  Pope. 
They  were  sent  to  carry  into  effoct  a  gruid 
scheme  of  state  policy  which  the  king  had 
formed.  This  was  nothing  less  than  Nar^ 
nmnixing  the  Church.  So  [long  as  thU  re- 
mained Saxon,  it  was  feared  the  Conquest 
would  be  insecure,  and  the  royal  power  de- 
prived of  its  most  efficient  aoents,  as  well 
as  of  the  ample  ecdesiasticaf  funds  whidi 
it  coveted. 

William  kept  the  legates  near  him  a  whole 
year,  '^  honormg  then),"  says  the  annalist, 
^^  as  if  the  equals  of  God.''  In  the  midst 
of  the  famine  which  was  then  wasting  the 
Saxon  Catholics  by  thousands,  brilUant 
festivals  were  held  in  the  fortified  palace  of 
Winchester.  There  the  Roman  cardinab 
placed  the  crown  afresh  on  the  head  of  the 
conqueror,  and  effaced  the  maledictions 
whidi  patriotic  bishops  had  uttered  i^;ainst 
him. 

This  holy  league  between  the  crown  aAd 
the  tiara,  for  the  purpose  of  (foliation,  was, 
as  usual,  disguised  under  a  religions  mask. 
Accordingly,  a  great  assembly  of  the  Nor- 
mans, laymen  and  priests,  who  had  been 
inordinately  enriched  by  confiscation,  was 
convened  at  Winchester.  There  the  Sazoa 
bishops  were  summoned  to  appear,  and 
were  naughtily  informed  by  the  leMtes  that 
they  had  Dcen  sent  to  inspect  their  morals 
and  way  of  life,  and  to  ^'  plant  thingi  profit- 
able for  the  body  and  the  soul."  This  was 
the  ff^^  which  Rome  formerly  played  with 
the  British  bishops,  and  which  sne  played  a 
centorr  later  with  the  Irish. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Rome«  William 
effected  a  church  reform  snffioiently  radical, 
of  which  Lanfranc,  the  new  primate,  was 
the  all-powerfrd  instrument.*    He  rooted 

^  Lanfranc  was  a  native  of  Lombardy  of  a  noble 
ftmily,  and  one  of  the  mpst  eloquent  and  teamed 
men  of  the  age.  Having  obtaiDca  the  beat  education 
tbat  the  nnivealtks  cfllal^  could  afiM,he 
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out  of  tke  Churdi  almost  every  man  of  Eng- 
lish birth,  to  make  way  for  foreigners  of 
every  nation.  Crowds  of  Continental  ad- 
venturers filled  the  monasteries  and  churches. 
Some  of  these  were  able  men,  but  many 
were  infamous  for  their  debaucheries  and 
ffluttony.  Nearly  all  the  Norman  bishops 
aisdained  to  live  in  the  ancient  capitals  of 
the  dioceses,  which  were  mostly  small 
towns.  Then  it  was  that  Coventry,  Lin- 
coln, Chester,  and  Salisbury  became  Epis- 
copal cities.  In  general,  the  thirst  of  gain 
raged  more  fiercely  among  the  priests  than 
even  in  the  soldiers  of  the  Conquest.  The 
tyranny  of  the  former,  mixed  with  open 
oowardioe,  was  more  discnisting  than  the 
brutality  of  the  latter.  The  new  abbots 
wielded  the  sword,  but  it  was  against  un- 
armed monks.  More  than  one  Convent 
was  the  scene  of  military  executions.  A 
maij  me$  hammea  d^armu — ^^^hithw,  my 
men-«t-arms!'' — ^was  the  frequent  cnr  of 
one  of  them  when  his  monks  proved  re- 
fractory. 

Complaints  of  the  degradation  of  the 
Saxon  bishops  and  abbots  readied  Rome, 
and  were  re-echoed  on  the  Continent.  A 
deputation  from  Endand,  loaded  with  rich 
presents,  soon  enabled  Gregory  to  see  and 
decide,  that  the  Norman  Church  system 
was  perfectly  canonical.    Not  so  thought 

ticed  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  city  of  Pavia.  But, 
quiuing  the  bar  for  a  proreasioa  which  oflered  far 
higher  rewards,  he  passed  the  Alps,  settled  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  opened  a  school  at  Avranches.  Learn- 
ing was  then  ooiorioasly  in  a  very  low  condition  in 
Normandy^  bat  the  talents  and  iame  of  Lanfiranc 
soon  filled  its  schools  with  men  distinguished  for 
their  literary  attainments.  In  the  midst  of  his  brfi- 
liant  saccess  as  a  pixifessof  ,  he  sadd<mly  disappeared 
from  Avranches.  without  giving  any  intimation  of 
the  reason  of  his  dqnrtore,  or  of  the  direction  he 
had  taken.  After  thiee  years,  he  was  discovered  in 
the  small  and  poor  monastery  of  Bee,  where  he  had 
become  a  monk,  and  risen  to  the  office  of  prior.  He 
then  opened  a  school  there,  was  quickly  surrounded 
with  scholars,  while  his  lame  as  a  teacher  enriched 
the  monastery.    His  natural  arrogance  and  deep 

SUcy  were  shown  in  an  incident  which  occurred  on 
i  occasion  of  a  visit  made  him  by  BishopHerfast, 
with  a  nimieroiiB  company  of  the  Doke  William's 
couitiera.  When  they  appearedia  his  lectoie-room, 
he  had  the  audacity  to  hand  the  bishop  a  spelling- 
book.  This  insult  was  resented-K^mplaint  was 
made  to  William— 4he  fkrm  of  the  monastery  was 
iMuned,  and  Lanfrane  was  ordered  to  fly  from  Nor- 
mandy. He  mounted  on  a  poor  lame  horse,  rode  to 
the  Court,  and  told  the  Duke  he  was  most  willing 
to  obey  hk  orders,  but  that  it  was  plain  he  could  not 
with  the  animal  on  which  he  was  now  mounted,  and 
begged  the  Aivor  of  a  good  hofie .  William  laughed 
heartily  at  the  fiaure  he  eat,  took  him  into  favor, 
and  made  him  Abbot  of  Caen.  Such  was  the  his- 
tocy  of  the  cooqoeror  of  the  laak^-Sazon  QtarvA-- 
Bu^apkia  BrOamimca  IMtrmta,  vol  ii,  pp.  1-d 
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Guimond,  an  honest  monk  from  Normandy* 
Homilies  in  French,  delivered  before  Saxon 
slaves  by  men  who  were  evidently  strangers 
to  the  fear  of  God,  had  so  little  effect,  that 
even  William  thought  it  desirable  to  pro* 
cure  his  subjects  some  more  suitable  in- 
struction. Accordingly,  Guimond  was  sum- 
moned over  to  England,  and  was  offered  a 
high  ecclesiastical  office,  with  a  view  to  the 
fulfilment  of  this  object.  But  he  boldly  an- 
swered the  king  thus : — ^^  Various  motives 
induce  me  to  decline  ecclesiastical  dignity 
and  power.  I  will  not  declare  them  all. 
I  will  onlv  sav,  that  I  cannot  oonceive  how 
it  is  possible  for  me  worthily  to  become  the 
religious  superior  of  men  whose  language 
and  whose  manners  are  alike  unknown  to 
me,  whose  fathers,  brothers,  and  friends 
have  been  slain  by  your  sword,  or  stripped 
of  their  inheritance,  banished,  imprisoned 
or  reduced  by  you  to  slavery.  Turn  to  tli0 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  see  if  they  oontain 
any  law  which  tolerates  the  imposition  of 
a  pastor  on  God's  flock  by  the  choice  of  aa 
enemy.  Can  you  innocently  share  with  me 
that  which  you  have  gained  by  war  and  tha 
blood  of  thousands  ?  It  is  the  law  of  all 
religious  orders  to  abstain  from  rapine,  and 
to  accept  no  part  of  what  has  been  obtained 
by  plunder,  not  even  as  an  offering  at  the 
altar.  When  I  call  to  mind  these  preoepts 
of  God,  I  feel  troubled  with  fear.  Yo«r 
England  seems  one  vast  prey,  and  I  dread 
to  touch  it  or  its  treasures,  as  I  should  a 
heated  braxier.''  The  noble-minded  Gui- 
mond, of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
returned  to  his  cloister ;  but  his  words  gave 
offence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  q«it  Nor- 
mandy. 

William  had  sworn  on  the  Gospels  and 
the  relics  of  the  saints  to  observe  the  laws 
of  King  Edward,  as  if  it  were  possible  that 
the  mild  administration  of  a  native  goverA- 
ment  oould  exist  under  ralers  imposed  bT  a 
conquest.  The  laws  were  publ»ed ;  but 
the  days  of  King  Edward  did  not  retuni. 
The  burgesses  enjoyed  no  more  their  muni- 
cipal freedom,  nor  the  countrymen  their 
territorial  franchise.  Thenceforward,  as 
before,  eveir  Norman  had  the  privilege  of 
killing  an  Englishman  without  being  onmi- 
nal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  or  ainfm  in  tke 
eye  of  the  Church.  Yet  the  Saxons  seem 
not  to  have  lost  all  hope  of  ^eir  country, 
so  long  as  they  beheld  one  of  their  own  race 
invested  with  great  power,  even  though  un- 
der the  authoril^  of  foreigaers.  But  the 
execution  of  Waltheoff,  the  son  of  Siward, 
oompleted  their  d^renen.    Tboie  was  b# 
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longer  to  be  foand  in  England,  amons 
those  inyested  with  public  authority  and 
ennobled  with  honors,  a  single  man  native 
to  the  country,  nor  any  but  those  who  look- 
ed upon  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  light  of 
enemies  and  of  brutes. 

All  the  reUgious  authority  had  likewise 
passed  into  the  hands  of  men  of  foreign  ex- 
traction ;  and  of  all  the  ancient  Saxon  pre- 
lates, there  remained  only  Wulfstan,  bishop 
of  Worcester.  He  was  a  man  of  weak  and 
simple  mind,  who  had  early  made  his  peace 
with  the  conquerors,  and  rendered  them  im- 
portant semces  in  the  pacification  of  the 
insurgent  proyinoes.  But  he  was  a  Saxon, 
and  his  day  had  come.  In  the  ye$r  1076, 
just  ten  years  after  the  invasion,  the  old 
bbhop  was  dted  before  a  council  of  the 
Norman  prelates  and  chiefs  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  whidi  the  king  and  the  primate 
presiaed.  He  was  unanimously  pronounced 
incapable  of  exercising  the  Episcopal  func- 
tions in  England,  seeing  that  he  was  illite- 
rate, and  could  not  speak  French  !  On  account 
of  this  ddKoiency,  he  was  required  to  de- 
Uyer  np  his  orozier  and  his  ring.  With  an 
energy  superior  to  his  character,  he  rose, 
and,%earinff  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand, 
walked  straight  np  to  the  tomb  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  exclaimed — ''  Edward, 
from  thee  I  received  this  staff;  to  thee, 
therefore,  I  return  and  confide  it.''  Then 
tnminff  to  the  Normans — ^^  I  received  it 
from  hands  more  worthy  than  yours.  I 
have  replaced  it  therein;  do  you,  if  you 
have  the  power,  take  it  therefrom."  As  he 
uttered  these  last  words,  the  Saxon  struck 
the  tombstone  forcibly  with  the  end  of  his 
orozier.  His  solemn  demeanour  and  ener- 
getic action  made  on  the  minds  of  the  as- 
sembly a  strong  impression,  not  unmixed 
with  a  kind  of  superstitious  dread.  The 
king  and  the  primate  did  not  repeat  the  de- 
mand, and  uUmm  Anghrumj  the  last  of 
the  English  bishops,  retained  his  staff,  and 
was  ever  afterwards  treated  kindly. 

The  demolition  of  the  '^  Church  of  Au- 
gustine" was  i^eedily  accomplished  by  Wil- 
fiam  and  Lanfranc,  but  the  monasteries  held 
out  longer.  Their  struggles  were  vain ;  for, 
after  repeated  humiliations,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  surrender  the  last  vestiges  of  inde- 
pendence. By  virtue  of  the  Conquest,  the 
English  had  wholly  changed  their  nature  in 
the  eyes  of  their  masters,  sinking  into 
brutes  or  darkening  into  demons,  and  be- 
coming alt^ther  unworthy  of  human  sym- 
pathies. This  has  been  the  invariable  ef- 
iect  of  oonqoest  followed  bj  oonfisoation  ^ 


and  nothing  can  more  dcM'ly  show  its  dia- 
bolical turpitude.  As  to  the  Normans,  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  differed  only  in  their 
garb.  Whether  under  the  helmet  or  the 
cowl,  they  were  the  same  merciless  oppres- 
sors. Jean  de  la  Villette,  bishop  of  Wells, 
formerly  a  physician  of  Tours,  pulled  down 
the  houses  of  the  canons  of  his  church,  in 
order  to  build  himself  a  palace  of  the  ma- 
terials. The  prelates,  as  well  as  the  no- 
bles, paseed  the  day  in  playing  at  dice  or  - 
drinkmg.  Knvghton  relates  that  one  of 
them,  in  an  idle  hour  of  gaiety,  had  a  re- 
past served  up  to  Saxon  monks  in  the  great 
hall,  in  whidi  he  compelled  them  to  eat  of 
dishes  forbidden  by  their  order,  attended 
by  younff  women  half-naked  and  dishevelled 
hair  (Mulieres  vultu  et  veste  procaces, 
sparsis  post  tergum  orinibus).  Such  of  the 
English  as  retired,  or  turned  away  their 
eyes  from  this  sight,  were  ill-treated  and 
jeered  as  hypocrites  by  the  bbhops  and 
their  boon  companions. 

Among  these  mitred  libertines,  Odo, 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  the  Kind's  brother,  was 
famous  as  a  tamer  of  the  wud  English.  His 
office  as  Grand  Ju$Hciary*  of  the  kingdom 
gave  him  ample  facilities  for  tormenting 
them.  The  renown  which  he  thus  acquired 
among  his  countrymen  raised  his  natural 
arrogance  to  the  utmost  pitch,  insomuch 
that  his  inflated  ambition  aspired  to  the 
Papacy,  for  which  he  prepared  the  way  with 
rich  presents,  having  nlled  the  wallets  of  se- 
veral pilgrims  to  Rome  with  despatches  for 
men  of  influence  there.  In  the  midst  of 
his  pompous  preparation  for  a  visit  to  the 
eternal  city,  William,  who,  for  some  cause, 
did  not  relish  the  scheme,  met  him  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  charged  him  before  the 
barons  with  having  maltreated  the  Saxons 
beyond  measure  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
common  cause. 

^^Considering  those  grievances,"  said 
the  King  to  the  assembly,  ^^  tell  me  how 
I  ought  to  act  towards  such  a  brother?" 
No  one  dared  to  answer.  ^^  Let  him  be 
seized  and  kept  in  safe  custody,"  resumed 
William.  No  one  ventured  to  lay  his  hand 
on  the  bishop, — ^when  the  King  advanced 
and  seized  him  by  the  robes.  *^  I  am  a 
derk,"  cxdaimed  Odo — ^^^  I  am  God's  mi- 
nister ;  none  but  the  Pope  has  a  ri^t  to 

«  Under  the  Norman  kings  diis  was  the  higheil 
office  under  the  Crown,  nd  Soly  the  chief  adimiiia- 
tration  of  the  law»,  but  the  command  of  die  army. 
and  the  government  of  the  realm  in  the  abeenoe  or 
the  king,  beli«  lodged  in  the  hands  of  him  who  Mi 
It. 
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jndge  me.''  But  William,  withoat  letting 
go  his  hold,  replied — *•*•  I  am  not  passing 
judgment  on  a  clerk  :  this  is  my  count  and 
vassal  whom  I  arrest." 

The  brother  of  the  Conqueror  was  con- 
veyed into  Normandy  and  imprisoned  in  a 
fortress.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  Odowas 
released,  and  he  immediately  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  army  in  England  to  se- 
cure the  Crown  for  Duke  Robert.  His 
opponent,  William  Rufus,  found  it  expedi- 
ent to  appeal  to  the  Saxons,  and  30,000  of 
them  assembled  under  his  banner,  and  were 
furnished  with  arms.  Odo  was  besieged 
.  and  compelled  to  surrender ;  whereupon  a 
great  clamor  arose  among  the  English 
troops  of  the  Royal  army : — "  Ropes — 
ropes — bring  ropes!  and  let  us  bane  the 
traitor  of  a  bishop  and  his  accomplices. 
O  king,  why  dost  thou  let  him  retreat  in 
safety. — He  is  not  worthy  to  live,  the  crafty 
villain !  the  murderer  of  so  many  thousands 
of  men  !''  On  hearing  these  and*similar  im- 
precations, the  haughty  prelate,  who  had 
said  high  mass  at  Hastings,  and  blessed  the 
Norman  host,  hastened  out  of  England, 
never  to  return. 

The  historian  of  the  Conquest  draws  the 
following  picture  of  England  when  William 
had  done  his  wcMrk : — 

"  In  terminating  the  recital  of  the  events  which 
have  jast  been  laid  before  the  reader,  the  cbroni- 
cJers  of  EInglisb  birth  give  way  to  deep  and  touch- 
ing lament  over  the  miseries  of  their  nation: — 
*  It  cannot  be  doubted/  some  of  them  exclaim, 
*that  it  is  God's  will  that  we  shatl  no  longer  be  a 
people — that  we  shall  no  longer  possess  oar  na- 
tional honor  and  security.'  Others  complain  that 
the  name  Englishman  has  become  opprobrious. 
Nor  was  it  from  the  pens  of  contemporaries  alone 
that  such  complainingis  escaped ; — the  remembrance 
of  a  heavy  calamity  and  of  a  great  national  dis- 
grace is  con.Htantly  recurring,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  works  written  by  descendants  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  although  in  a  less  impressive  manner  as 
the  all-involving  tide  of  ages  swept  past  Even 
so  recentljT  as  the  fifteenth  century,  the  distinction 
of  ranks  in  England  is  declared  to  have  sprang 
from  the  Conquest;  and  a  monastic  writer  who  has 
not  been  charged  with  entertaining  revolutionary 
theories,  wrote  the  following  remarkable  words : — 
If  there  is  among  us  so  great  a  difference  of  con- 
ditions, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  there  is  a 
diversity  of  races;  and  if  there  it  among  us  so 
little  mutual  confidence  and  aflbction,  it  is  because 
we  are  not  of  one  blood.  Finally,  a  writer  who 
floorisbed  in  the  beginning  of  thiB  seventeenth 
century,  recalls  to  mind  the  Norman  Conquest  by 
the  exclamation — Memorie  of  Sorrow.  He  speaks 
in  terms  of  compassion  of  the  disinherited  and  de- 
•poiled  lamiliei  who  had  Ikm  tank  into  the  class 


of  artisans,  of  peasants,  and  many  of  them  of 
paupers.  This  is  the  last  sorrowful  glance  cast 
back,  ihroueh  the  mist  of  ages,  on  thai  great  event 
which  estaolished  in  England  a  race  of  kings, 
nobles  and  warriors  of  foreign  extraction. 

*'  If,  collecting  in  his  own  mind  all  the  facts  de- 
tailed in  the  foregoing  narration,  the  reader  wishes 
to  form  a  just  idea  of  England  upon  its  conquest 
by  William  of  Kormandy,  he  must  figure  to  nim- 
self,  not  a  Mere  change  of  political  rule,  not  the 
triumph  of  one  of  two  competitors,  but  the  intra- 
ston  of  a  nation  into  the  bosom  of  another  people, 
which  it  came  to  destroy,  and  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  which  ii  retained  as  an  integral  portion  of 
the  new  system  of  society,  in  the  status  merely  of 
personal  property,  or  to  use  the  stronger  language 
of  records  and  deeds,  of  a  clothing  to  the  soil.    He 
must  not  picture  to  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  Wil- 
liam, the  King  and  despot ;  on  the  other,  simply 
his  subjects,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  all  inha- 
biting Engbod,  and,  consequently,  all  English. 
He  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  two  distinct 
nations — the  old  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  Nor- 
man invaders,  dwelling  intermingled  on  the  same 
soil ;  or  rather  he  might  oontempmte  two  countrict 
— the  one  possessed  by  the  Normans,  wealthy  sjid 
exonerated  from  capitation  and  pablie  baideas ;  the 
other,  that  is,  the  Saxon,  enslaved,  and  oppi^Msed 
with  a  land  tax :  the  former  full  of  spacious  man* 
sions,  of  walled  and  moated  castles;  the  latter 
scattered  over  with  thatched  cabins  and  ancient 
walls  in  a  state  of  dilapidation :  this,  peopled  with 
the  happy  and  the  idle,  with  soldiers  and  courtiers, 
knights  and  nobles ;  that,  with  men  in  misery  and 
condemned  to  labor, — ^with  peasaats  and  artisans. 
On  the  one,  he  beholds  luxury  and  insolence,— on 
the  other,  poverty  and  envy — not  the  envy  of  the 
poor  at  the  sight  of  the  opulence  of  those  bom  to 
opulence ;  but  that  malignant  envy»  although  jus* 
tice  be  on  its  side,  which  the  despoiled  cannot  bat 
entertain  in  looking  upon  the  spoilers.    Lastly,  to 
complete  the  picture,  these  two  lands  are  in  soma 
sort  interwoven  with  each  other ;  they  meet  at  every 
point ;  and  yet  they  are  more  distinct,  more  com* 
pletely  separated,  than  if  the  ocean  rolled  between 
them.  Each  has  its  language,  and  speaks  a  language 
foreign  to  the  other.  French  is  the  Court  language, 
used  in  all  the  palaces,  eastles,  and  mansions,  in 
the  abbeys  and  monasteries, — in  all  places  where 
wealth  and  power  offer  their  attractions ;  while  the 
ancient  language  of  the  country  is  hea^d  only  at 
the  firesides  of  the  poor  and  the  serfs.    For  a  long 
time  these  two  idioms  were  propagated  withoat  in- 
termixture,— the  one  being  the  mark  of  noble,  the 
other  of  ignoble  birth." — ( Jhierryi  B.  yi„(U  the  end.) 

Before  the  Conqueror  left  England  fbr 
the  last  time,  he  estahlished  two  important 
ordinances,  which  had  permanent  effects  on 
the  history  of  the  nation — the  first  regarded 
^'  the  Presentment  of  Englishry,"  and  the 
second  exempted  the  clergy  from  seonlar 
jurisdiction.  This  increased  to  aa  enor- 
mous deme  the  power  of  the  bishops,  but 
it  must  DO  recoUected  that  they  were  all 
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Nonnans, — that  they  used  all  their  power 
and  official  influence  for  the  advantage  of 
the  Conquest,  to  establish  and  le^lize 
which,  their  learning  and  political  address 
were  of  the  greatest  importance.  Besides, 
they  were  all  chosen  from  among  the  chap- 
lains, the  immediate  dependants  or  intimate 
friends  of  the  King,  though  installed  by  the 
common  council  of  all  the  Norman  barons 
and  knights.  As  William  never  met  a 
bishop  who  had  any  other  will  but  his,  he 
could  not  foresee  that  he  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  an  over-vaulting  chur<£  in- 
dependence which  would  greatly  trouble  his 
descendants,  nor  that  he  was  establishing 
ea^lenoitical  cowrt$y  whidi  should  perpetu- 
ate their  anomalies  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century, — where  men  are  still 
judged  ^'  not  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  (to  adopt  William's  own  words), 
but  according  to  the  canons  and  episcopal 
decrees ;''  and  if  any  one,  '^  through  an  ex- 
odss  of  pride,  refuse  to  repair  to  the  bishop's 
court,  he  shall  be  excommunicated,  and  if 
need  be,  the  strength  and  justice  of  the 
King,  or  of  the  viscount,  shall  be  employed 
against  him."  Thus  was  a  complete  revo- 
lution effected  im  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
the  country.  ^'  It  was  the  Conqueror,  who, 
breaking  through  the  ancient  practice  of 
dvil  equality,  raised  the  higher  clergy  of 
England  to  the  power  of  holding  tribunals 
fai  tneir  own  houses,  and  of  disposing  of  the 
public  force  to  drag  thither  those  under 
their  jurisdiction.  He  thus  subjected  the 
kingly  power  to  the  obligation  of  executing 
the  sentences  given  by  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, acoordiig  to  a  code  which  was 
alien  to  the  land.  William  imposed  these 
shackles  on  his  successors,  knowingly  and 
willingly.  Arom  political  motives,  not 
throng  devotion,  nor  through  fear  of  the 
bishops,  who  were  entirely  aubservient 
to  him.  Nor  had  fear  of  Gregory  VII. 
any  greater  influence  in  determiining  the 
Norman  King  to  this  measure.  For,  not- 
withstanding the  services  which  the  Court 
of  Rome  had  formerly  done  him,  he  denied 
with  harshness  all  the  reauests  which  Gre- 
gory made  to  him  that  did  not  suit  his  own 
views."  Afi  in  this  letter,  for  example — * 
^^  The  legate  has  notified  to  me  from  thee 
that  I  have  to  send  money  to  the  Roman 
Church ;  and  that  I  must  swear  fidelity  (al- 
legiance) to  thee  and  thy  successors.  The 
first  of  these  demands  I  admit  (Peter's 
pence)  :  as  for  the  seoond,  I  neitiier  do  nor 
will  admit  it;  I  will  not  swear  fidality  to 


thee,  for  I  never  promised  it ;  nor  did  any  of 
my  predecessors  ever  swear  fidelity  to  thine." 

A  natural  curiosity  leads  us  to  follow  the 
Conqueror  and  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  successors,  to  their  latter  end. 
Were  they  happy  ?  Did  they  die  in  peace, 
calmly  reviewing  the  past,  and  joyfully  an- 
ticipating the  future.^  Could  we  answer 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  it  would 
doubtless  strengthen  the  ^ith  of  some  in 
the  justice  of  another  world,  which  is  nei- 
ther blind  nor  lame ;  but  others  might  be 
led  to  distrust  a  superintending  Providence. 
They  need  not  do  so  ;  for  national  crimes, 
at  all  events,  are  followed  in  this  life  by 
an  unfailing  retribution.  The  Royal  family 
of  the  Norman  conquerors  remarkably 
illustrate  the  saying  of  the  Psalmist: — 
*'*'  The  wicked  are  driven  away  in  their 
wickedness.'' 

While  reposing  at  Rouenj  William  was 
ordered  by  his  physicians  to  live  very  abste- 
miously in  order  to  reduce  his  excessive 
corpulence.  He  was  then  engaged  in  settling 
an  old  dispute  about  some  territory  with 
Philip  I.  of  France.     That  monarch   one 
day   jestingly  observed  to  his  courtiers: 
^^  By  my  faith  the  King  of  England  is  long 
lying  in.     There  will  doubtless  be  a  cere- 
monious   churching."      William,    hearing 
this,  swore  by  his  greatest  oaths,  namely, 
'^  the  splendor  and  nativity  of  God,"  that 
he  would  go  and  be  churched  in  Notre  Dame 
in  Paris,  with  10,000  lances  for  tapers.    He 
then  rose  like  a  tiger  from  his  lair,  entered 
the  territory  of  France,  galloped  his  cavalry 
over  the  fields  of  wheat,  cut  down  the  vines 
and  other  irees  laden  with  fruit,  and  set  fire 
to  the  first  iown  he  met  on  his  way.    While 
riding  through  the  smoking  ruins  in  fdrioua 
exultation,  hb  horse  stunioled  and  fell  on. 
some  burning  coals,  concealed  in  the  ashes. 
and  his  royal  rider  was  seriously  wounded 
in  that  too  prominent  part  of  his  person 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  Philip's  joke. 
The  king  was  carried  back  to  Rouen  and 
lodged   outside  of  the  eity,  the  noise  of 
ywhich  he  oould  Bot  "bear.     He  languished 
for  six  weeks  surrounded  by  doctors  and 
priests.    Feeling  that  his  end  was  approach- 
ing, he  sent  money  to  build  the  churches  ha 
had  destroyed,  and  some  also  to  the  poor 
<tf  England,  ^^  to  purchase  remission  for  all 
the  robberies  he  had  eommitted. "    He  alsQ 
ordered  the  opening  of  the  prisons  to  those 
whom  he  had  bound. 

^^  As  to  the  kingdom  of  England,"  aaid 
the  dyiBg-Conqueror,  ^^  I  beqwathe  tlie  in 
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heritanoe  of  it  to  Done;  for  the  inherit- 
ance thereof  was  not  bequeathed  to  me.  I 
acquired  it  hj  force,  and  at  the  cost  of 
blood.  I  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  God,  only 
wishino^  that  my  son  William,  who  has  been 
submissive  to  me  in  all  things,  may  obtain 
it,  if  ho  please  God,  and  prosper. '^  ^^  And 
what  do  you  give  m«,  father  ?"  eagerly  asked 
his  youngest  son  Henry.  "  I  give  thee 
5000  pounds  of  silver  from  my  treasury.'* 
**  What,  shall  1  do  with  the  silver,  father, 
if  I  have  neither  lands  nor  habitation  ?'' 
^^  Be  quiety  my  son,  and  trust  in  God ;  let 
the  eldor  brothers  go  before  thee.  Thy  turn 
will  come  after  theirs.'*  Henry  immediately 
withdrew  to  have  his  silver  carefully  weigh- 
ed, after  which  he  secured  it  in  a  strong 
ohest.  While  he  was  thus  occupied.  Red 
William  hurried  off  to  England  to  seize  the 
crown,, leaving  his  father  alone  with  the 
physicians  of  soul  and  body. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1087,  the  aged 
monarch  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
bells,  and  asked  what  it  meant.  Being 
answered  that  they  were  singing  matins  in 
St.  Mary's  church,  he  lifted  up  his  hands, 
saying,  ^'  1  commend  myself  to  my  Lady 
Mary,  the  holy  Mother  of  God " — and 
almost  immediately  expired.  His  attend- 
ants then  instantly  mounted  their  horses 
and  rode  off  to  take  care  of  their  property. 
The  inferior  officers  and  servants  seized  the 
arms,  plate,  clothes,  linen,  and  other  mov- 
ables, and  fled  likewise,  leaving  the  corpse 
nearly  naked  on  the  floor,  where  it  remained 
in  that  shocking  state  for  several  hours. 
Neither  sons  nor  relatives  of  any  kind,  nor 
aervants,  were  there  to  take  charge  of  the 
obsequies.  In  the  presence  of  death  all  the 
pomp  and  power  of  royalty  had  in  a  mo- 
ment vanished.  He  who  had  strewed  the 
earth  with  so  many  unburied  corpses,  and 
had  Tnade  so  many  children  portionless 
orphans,  was  thus  abandoned  in  the  last 
awful  hour,  by  all  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  tremble  at  his  word.  At  last  some  hu- 
mane gentleman,  "for  the  love  of  God," 
undertook  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
burial ;  the  monks  and  priests  arranged  a 
procGBsion ;  the  corpse  was  placed  on  a  cart, 
and  thus  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
and  thence  in  a  barge  down  the  river  to  the 
dty  of  Caen. 

Just  as  the  body  was  about  to  be  lowered 
into  the  grave,  a  man  came  forward,  crying 
out,  ^^  Clerks  and  Bishops  !  this  ground  is 
mine.  Upon  it  stood  the  house  of  my  fa- 
ther. The  man  for  whom  you  pray  wrested 
it  from  me  to  build  thereon  his  church.     I 


have  neither  sold  my  land  nor  mortgaged 
it,  nor  have  I  forfeited  it,  nor  made  any 
grant  whatsoever  of  it.  It  is  my  right,  and 
I  claim  it.  In  the  name  of  God  I  forbid  you 
to  lay  the  body  of  the  spoiler  therein,  or 
to  cover  it  with  my  clay !"  All  present  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  the  man's  words.  The 
bishops  told  him  to  approach,  and  making 
a  bargain  with  him,  delivered  him  sixty 
sols,  as  the  price  of  the  sepulchre  only,  en- 
gaging to  indemnify  him  equitably  for  the 
rest  of  the  ground. 

The  corpse  had  been  dressed  in  the  royal 
habit  and  robe,  but  it  was  not  in  a  coffin. 
On  its  being  placed  in  a  grave,  whose  sides 
consisted  of  masonry,  and  which  was  found 
to  be  narrow,  it  became  necessary  to  force 
it  down,  which  caused  it  to  burst.  Incense 
and  peiiumes  were  burned  in  abundance, 
but  without  avail.  The  crowd  dispersed 
in  disgust,  and  the  priests  themselves,  hur- 
rying the  ceremony,  soon  deserted  the 
church. 

The  New  Forest,  Hants,  for  the  makine 
of  which  sixty  parishes  had  been  "  cleared.^ 
extending   thirty  miles  in  length  between 
Salisbury  and  the  sea,  and  which  no  Saxon 
might  enter  but  at  the  peril  of  his  life  (for 
these   Normans  were  the  authors   of  the 
Game-Laws),   was  peculiarly  fatal  to  the 
Conqueror's  family.     It  was  there  in  the 
year  1081  Richard,  hi»  eldest  son,  had  been 
mortally  wounded.     In  1100,  Richard,  son 
of  Duke  Robert,  and  nephew  of  William* 
Rufns,  was  killed  there  by  an  arrow ;  and 
it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  Red 
King  himself  perished  there  in  like  man- 
ner the  same  year.     On  the  morning  of 
the  fatal  day  the  king  and  his  courtiers  had 
a  grand   entertainment  in   the   castle    of 
Winchester,  after  which   he  prepared  for 
the   hunt.     While  putting  on  his  garters, 
and  joking  with  his  guests,  a  workman  pre- 
sented him  with  a  bow  and  six  new  arrows. 
He  kept  four  for  himself,   and  gave   the 
other  two  to  Sir  Walter  Tirel,  saying,  "  A 
good  marksman  should  have  good  arrows  !^ 
This  Sir  Walter,  or  Gaultier  Tirel  de  Poix, 
was  the  king^s  most  familiar  friend  and  con- 
stant attendant.     At  the  moment  of  depar- 
ture, a  monk  from   St.   Peter's  convent, 
Gloucester,   put  into  William ^s  hand  de- 
spatches from  the  abbot,  a  man  of  Norman 
birth.     He   stated  that  one  of  his  monks 
(probably  a  Saxon)  had  a  dream  of  ill  au- 
gury.    He   had   seen  Jesus,  sitting  on  a 
throne,  and  at  his  feet  a  woman  supplicat- 
ing him  in  these  terms :  '^  Oh   Saviour  of 
the  world !  look  down  with  pity  on  thy 
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people  groamng  under  the  joke  of  Wil- 
liam." 

On  hearing  this  message,  the  king  laughed 
aloud  t  '^  Do  they  take  me  for  an  EngUsh- 
man  with  their  visions  ?  Do  they  think 
me  one  of  those  fools  who  leave  their  busi- 
ness because  an  old  woman  dreams  or  snee- 
zes. Come,  Gaultier  De  Poix,  to  horse !'' 
His  brother  Henry  and  several  lords  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Forest.  When  arrived 
there,  they  dispersed  in  various  directions ; 
but  Sir  Walter  remained  with  the  King, 
and  their  dogs  coursed  in  company.  They 
had  taken  their  statioos  opposite  to  each 
other,  each  with  his  arrow  on  the  cross- 
bow, and  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  when  a 
large  stag,  tracked  by  the  attendant  beat- 
ers, advanced  between  William  and  his 
friend.  The  King's  bowstring  breaking, 
his  shaft  sped  not,  while  the  stag,  startled 
bv  the  sounds,  stood  at  bay  looking  round 
him. 

"  Shoot !  Walter,  shoot !  in  the  Devil's 
name,  shoot !"  cried  the  King.  That  in- 
stant an  arrow  entered  his  breast :  he  fell 
without  utterinff  another  word,  and  ex- 
pired. Sir  Walter  ran  over,  but  finding 
that  he  did  not  breathe,  mounted  hb  horse, 
reached  the  sea-shore,  and  embarked  with 
all  speed  for  Normandv.  On  the  rumor  of 
this  event,  all  the  hunters  immediately 
quitted  the  Forest,  every  one  intent  on  se- 
curing what  he  could  for  himself.  Henry 
flew  to  Winchester  to  seiae  the  royal  trea- 
sures, which  were  surrendered  to  him  by 
the  guards  after  some  resistance.  In  the 
meantime,  the  corpse  lay  on  the  ground  in 
the  Forest  till  some  charcoal  burners  acci- 
dentally found  it,  with  the  arrow  still  in 
the  wound.  They  placed  it  on  their  cart, 
wrapped  in  some  old  linen,  through  which 
the  blood  dripped  along  the  entire  road. 
In  this  condition  were  the  remains  of  the 
leoond  Norman  King  removed  to  the  oas- 
tle  of  Winchester. 

Our  last  obituary  notioe  shall  be  of 
Henry  II.,  the  conqueror  of  Ireland,  and 
great-grandson  of  the  first  William.  Being 
engaged  in  an  unnatural  warfare  with  his 
son,  whose  cause  was  espoused  by  the  King 
of  France,  he  was  induced  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence with  that  monarch.  They  met  on 
the  plain  between  Tours  and  Aiay-sur-cher. 
Both  were  on  horseback  in  the  open  field, 
and  while  they  were  talking  together,  mouth 
to  mouth,  it  suddenly  thundered,  though 
the  sky  was  without  a  doud.  The  light- 
ning fell  between  them  without  doing  £em 
ftnj  harm.     They  immediately  departed. 


both  greatly  frightened,  and  met  again  after 
a  short  interval.  But  a  second  peal  of 
thunder,  louder  than  the  first,  was  heard 
almost  on  the  instant.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, owing  to  the  mortifying  oircumstan* 
ces  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  weak 
state  of  his  health,  was  so  much  agitated 
that  he  let  the  reins  fall  from  his  hand,  ap- 
peared unsteady  in  his  saddle,  and  would 
have  fallen,  but  for  the  aid  of  those  around 
him.  The  conference  was  broken  up,  and 
as  he  was  too  ill  to  appoint  another  inter- 
view, the  articles  of  peace  were  sent  to  his 
quarters  for  signature.  They  were  read  to 
him  while  lying  in  his  bed  by  the  ministers 
of  the  French  King.  When  they  came  to 
the  article  whidi  referred  to  the  parties  en- 
gaged either  secretly  or  openly  on  the  side 
of  his  son  Richard,  Henir  asked  their 
names,  that  he  might  know  how  many  there 
were  whose  faith  and  allegiance  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish.  The  first  that  was 
mentioned  to  him  was  John,  his  youngest 
son.  On  hearing  this  name,  being  seised 
with  an  almost  convulsive  motion,  he  rose 
half  up,  and  casting  round  him  a  piercing 
and  haggard  look,  exclaimed — 
'^  Is  it  then  true  that  John,  my  heart's 

Fride,  the  son  of  my  predilection,  he  whom 
have  cherished  more  than  the  rest,  and  for 
the  love  of  whom  I  have  brought  upon  my- 
self all  my  misfortunes,  has  also  separated 
from  me  ?"  They  assured  him  that  no- 
thing was  more  true.  Then  falling  baok 
upon  the  bed  and  turning  his  face  to  the 
wall,  he  said,  '^  Thenceforth  let  all  things 
go  as  they  may,  I  have  no  further  care  ror 
myself  nor  for  the  world."  A  few  minutes 
after  Richard  appeared  at  the  bedside,  and 
asked  his  father  to  give  the  kiss  of  peace  in 
execution  of  the  treaty.  The  king  gave  it 
with  a  look  of  apparent  calmness ;  but  as 
Richard  was  retiring,  he  heard  hb  father 
murmuring  in  a  low  tone : — 

''  Oh  that  God  would  grant  me  not  to  die 
till  I  had  revenged  myself  on  thee !"  On 
arriving  at  the  French  camp,  the  son  repeat- 
ed these  awful  words  to  Philip  ana  his 
courtiers,  who  all  laughed  heartily,  and 
amused* themselves  with  jesting  about  the 
good  peace  that  had  been  made. 

In  nis  last  moments  the  unhappy  king 
was  heard  uttering  imprecations  on  himself 
and  his  children,  exclaiming,  '^  Shame, 
shame  on  a  conquering  king!  Cursed  be 
the  day  when  I  was  bom !  The  curse  of 
God  be  on  the  sons  I  leave  behind  me  !'* 
The  religious  men  who  were  about  him  used 
all  their  endeavors  to  induce  him  to  r^raei 
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ikifl  onrse,  but  in  vain :  he  persisted  in  it  to 
Us  last  breath.  When  he  expired  his  body 
was  treated  like  that  of  the  &rst  conqneror. 
After  stripping  him  of  his  last  clothes,  they 
earried  off  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  cham- 
ber and  in  the  house.  With  difficulty  any 
persons  were  found  to  wrap  the  corpse  in  a 
shroud,  or  horses  to  carry  it  to  its  resting- 
place,  in  an  abbey  of  nuns  a  few  leagues  from 
Chinon,  where  he  died.  Count  Richard  came 
to  the  church,  and  found  his  father  lying  in 
a  coffin  with  his  face  uncovered :  his  features 
still  exhibited  the  signs  of  a  violent  agony. 
Richard  shuddered.  He  fell  on  his  knees 
and  prayed  before  the  altar ;  but  scarcely 
remained,  says  Gerald  Cambrensis,  ^'  for  the 
space  of  a  paternoster."  We  are  assured 
that,  duriuff  his  stay,  blood  did  not  cease  to 
flow  from  DOth  the  nostrils  of  the  king. 
When  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  perform- 
ed next  day,  it  was  wished  to  decorate  the 
body  with  some  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty. 
The  keepers  of  the  treasury  of  Chinon  re- 
fused them ;  and  after  many  supplications, 
^ey  sent  only  an  old  sceptre  and  a  ring  of 
little  value.  For  want  of  a  crown,  the 
monarch's  head  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of 
diadem  made  of  the  golden  embroidery  of 
a  woman's  garment ;  and  in  this  sad  attire, 
Henry,  son  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  King 
of  England,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Aquitaine 
and  Brittany,  Count  of  Anjou  and  Maine, 
Lord  of  Tours  and  Amboise,  descended  to 
his  last  abode.  Gerald,  the  Welsh  histo- 
rian, thought  he  could  trace  the  divine  ven- 
geance in  pursuit  of  the  Norman  tyrants 
vrho  had  conauered  and  enslaved  his  coun- 
try ;  and  in  this  judgment,  Saxons,  Britons, 
and  Irish,  were  perfectly  agreed. 

The  romantic  history  of  Thomas  Becket 
throws  great  light  on  the  relative  condition 
of  the  two  races  in  the  12th  century,  and  it 
18  only  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  con- 
duct of  thb  extraordinary  man  can  be 
rightly  understood.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
English  race  who  arrived  at  great  power 
nnder  the  Norman  dynasty ;  and  he  rose  by 
thoroughly  adopting  the  manners  and  habits 
of  his  masters,  and  manifesting  contempt 
and  aversion  for  everything  national.  He 
was  sent  to  France,  while  young,  to  receive 
a  liberal  education,  and  to  lose  the  Enslbh 
aooent,  whose  hateful  vulgaritv  would  have 
rendered  his  association  with  respectable 
people  impossible.  He  returned  from  his 
travels  folly  accomplished,  capable  of  con- 
versing with  the  most  refined  of  the  ruling 
nation,  without  shocking  their  ears  or  taste 
by  any  word  or  gesture  indieative  of  his 


Saxon  origin.  He  promptly  dlade  use  of 
his  talents,  and  insinuated  himself  into  the 
familiarity  of  one  of  the  wealthy  barons  re* 
siding  near  London ;  he  became  his  every 
day  guest  and  the  companion  of  his  plea- 
sures— rode  out  on  his  patron^s  horses^^ 
hunted  and  hawked  with  his  dogs  and  his 
birds — ^passing  the  day  in  sports  forbidden 
to  every  Englishman,  who  did  not  happen 
to  be  the  servant  or  table  companion  of  a 
foreigner.  Thomas  had  all  the  arts  oif 
pleasing  which  his  position  required — gay, 
subtle,  fawning,  polite,  obsequious — he  soon 
acquired  a  great  reputation  among  the  high 
nobility.  Hence,  Theobald,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  induced  to  attach  him  to 
his  person,  and  afterwards,  to  make  him 
his  archdeacon,  and  employ  him  in  several 
delicate  negotiations  wiui  the  court  of 
Rome. 

Having  served  the  cause  of  the  king  also, 
he  made  him  his  chancellor — ^keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  the  three  lions,  the  emblem  of 
the  power  founded  by  the  Conauest.  He 
was  also  intrusted  with  the  eaucation  of 
the  King's  eldest  son,  and,  for  remuneration, 
received  the  prebend  of  HcuHngij  the  keep- 
ing of  the  castle  of  Berkhamiiead^  and  the 
government  of  the  Tower  of  London.  This 
was  a  very  singular  combination  of  offices 
to  be  held  by  a  Saxon,  under  the  strict 
regime  of  the  Conquest.  For  a  season, 
Becket  did  not  disappoint  his  royal  patron, 
of  whom  he  was  ^e  most  intimate  and 
assiduous  companion,  sharing  in  his  nxost 
worldly  pleasures,  and  his  most  frivolous 
amusements.  Elevated  in  power  above  all 
the  Normans  in  England,  he  affected  to 
surpass  them  in  lordly  pomp  and  Inxurr. 
He  kept  in  his  pay  700  horsemen  completely 
armed.  The  harness  of  his  own  horses  was 
embossed  with  gold  and  silver  ;  his  servioe 
of  plate  excelled  in  richness  and  splendor, 
ana  he  kept  an  open  table  for  men  of  the 
most  exalted  rank.  Earls  and  barons 
esteemed  it  an  honor  to  visit  him,  and 
foreigners  received  from  him  the  most  costly 
presents.  Lords  sent  their  sons  to  serve  in 
his  household;  these  he  maintained  for 
some  time,  then  equipped  them  as  knights 
and  military  officers  at  his  own  expense. 
All  his  vast  influence  was  employed  in  up- 
holding and  increasing  the  personal  power 
of  the  king,  which  he  maintained  against 
all  gainsayers,  whether  lay  or  derioal.  He 
sternly  rebuked  the  bifhops  when  thejr 
dared  assert  their  independence  of  the  civil 
power,  assuring  them  that  they  were  bound 
to  obedience  by  their  oath  of  vassalage,  in 
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Ae  same  nanner  m  laymen.  Such  rebukes 
were  indeed  sometimes  called  for.  The  law 
of  William  bore  its  bitter  fruits  in  the  inso- 
lent and  troublesome  conduct  of  ecclesias- 
tios,  exempt  from  secular  jurisdiction.  This 
OKcmption  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  their 
eharacters.  The  clergy  committed  a  great 
number  of  murders,  rapes,  and  robberies, 
and  as  none  but  priests  could  judge  priests, 
they  were  rarely  and  inadequately  punished. 
In  the  first  years  of  Henry  11.  there  were 
reckoned  nearly  100  homicides  committed  by 
priests  then  living.  The  only  remedy  for 
this  evil  was,  the  abolition  of  the  privilege 
granted  by  the  conqueror. 

For  this  purpose  the  primacy  of  Canter- 
bury, so  long  considered  as  a  kind  of  eccle- 
siastical royalty,  was  to  be  secured.  It 
was  necessary  that  its  possessor  should  be 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  king,  having  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  priestly  temper,  and 
BO  sympathy  whatever  with  the  native  Eng- 
Hah ;  for,  by  a  remarkable  anomaly  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  Saxons,  they  were 
BOW  sealous  for  this  very  privilege  of  the 
clergy,  originally  conferred  with  a  view  to 
the  more  eiectual  depression  of  their  fore- 
fathers. This -strange  and  unlocked  for 
result  was  brought  about  in  this  manner : — 
Every  young  serf  who  succeeded  in  getting 
himself  into  holy  orders,  became  thencefor- 
.ward  for  ever  exempt  from  servitude.  No 
action  brought  against  him  as  a  fugitive 
dave  could  force  him  to  appear  before  a 
eivil  eourt;  and  no  ecclesiastical  court 
would  suffer  tiiose  to  return  to  the  spade  or 
plough,  who  had  become  the  anointea  minis- 
ters of  Christ.  The  ills  of  national  enslave- 
mcBt,  often,  no  doubt,  exciting  compassion 
in  the  clergy  for  youths  of  promising 
talents,  had  greatly  multiplied  the  number 
of  these  emancipated  priests,  who,  though 
appointed  to  no  church,  and  often  subsisting 
on  alms,  were  so  far  favored  above  their  coun- 
trymen, that  they  were  no  longer  attadied 
to  the  soil,  nor  imprisoned  within  the  walls 
of  the  royal  towns.  The  feeble  hope  of 
this  poor  refuge  from  foreign  oppression 
was  then,  next  to  the  miserable  successes  of 
eringing  and  adulation,  and  of  base  renun- 
ciation of  kind  and  country — the  most  bril- 
liant prospect  that  presented  itself  to  an 
Englishman  by  birth.  Doubtless,  su^ 
prospects  widened  more  and  more  as  the 
settlers  became  more  assured  of  their  pos- 
sessions—*as  the  natives  became  less  formi- 
dable, and  the  sentiments  of  humanity  were 
less  eontroUed  by  the  imperative  claims  of 
interest,  or  the  diotatea  of  revenge.    The 


clergy  too,  coming  into  continual  contact 
with  the  people,  mutt  have  gradually  re- 
lented towards  them,  and  the  more  so  in 
proportion  as  they  were  thrown  on  their 
offerings  for  support.  As  the  Church  open- 
ed the  only  outlet  from  bondage,  it  was 
natural  that  many  should  have  availed 
themselves  of  it ;  and  equally  «o,  that  the 
clerks  and  monks  thus  made,  should  have 
added  their  share  to  the  crimes  whidi  were 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  clerical  order — for  if 
not  prompted  by  idleness  and  fullness  of 
breaa,  like  the  Normans,  they  were  less  re- 
strained by  education,  and  the  self-respect 
which  property  generally  inspires. 

This  influx  of  Saxon  freedmen  in  the 
monasteries  and  parishes  of  England,  ani- 
mated by  patriotism,  and  wielding  the  in- 
fluence of  learning  and  religion  over  the 
popular  mind,  must  have  rendered  it  a 
great  point  vrith  the  king  and  his  barona, 
to  abolish  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  and 
brinff  them  unoer  the  control  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  Considering  all  these  circum- 
stances, who  was  so  likely  to  effect  this  de- 
sired reform,  as  Thomas  a  Becket,  if  invest- 
ed with  the  powers  of  the  primacy?  His 
youth  having  been  spent  among  persons  of 
the  most  exalted  rank,  he  seemed  entirelj 
divested  of  the  sympathy  for  English  mXH 
jecti  and  their  plebeian  priests.  Hia 
ffiendlv  connexions  were  all  among  lay- 
men ;  he  was  the  king's  special  favorite, 
and  he  had  always  been  a  stickler  for  the 
royal  power,  as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the 
ehorch. 

Accordingly,  when  the  old  primate  died 
in  1161,  the  lung  recommenced  his  chan- 
cellor to  the  bishops,  who  had  never  failed 
to  elect  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  candidate  so  patronized.  But  on  thie 
occasion  they  opposed  an  unwonted  resistr- 
ance.  They  declared  that  their  consoenoea 
would  not  allow  them  to  raise  to  the  primacy^ 
to  the  seat  of  the  blessed  Lanfranc,  a  hun- 
ter and  a  soldier,  by  profession — a  noisj 
man  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  Norman  chiefs  who  lived  out  of 
the  court  intimacy,  especially  beyond  sea, 
there  was  a  violent  antinatfiy  to  Uiis  pre- 
motion.  An  undefined  oread  of  beholdii^ 
a  Saxon  in  possession  of  such  great  jpowar, 
moved  them  to  remonstrate  af^onst  it.  In 
this  they  were  earnestly  joined  by  the  king'a 
mother.  But  aa  hb  oonfidoice  waa  un- 
bounded, he  would  hear  of  no  objection. 
The  court  was  in  Normandy,  when  Henij 
told  Thomas  at  one  of  their  private  con- 
fereneesy  that  he  mnst  prepare  te  cross  th« 
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strait  on  an  important  mission.  The  other 
replied,  ^^  I  will  obey  as  soon  as  I  have  re- 
oeiTed  my  instructions.^'  "What!"  re- 
turned the  king  in  an  expressive  tone, 
^^  Doest  thou  not  gaess  what  the  matter  b  ? 
Doest  then  not  Imow  that  I  am  ^rmly  re- 
solved that  thou  shalt  become  archbishop  ?" 
Thomas  smiled  thereat,  and  lifting  up  one 
comer  of  his  rich  habit,  said,  ^^  Such  then 
is  the  learned  man  to  whom  you  would  com* 
mit  such  sacied  functions!  besides,  you 
have  views  concerning  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  to  which  I  would  not  lend  myself. 
I  feel  that  if  I  were  to  become  archbishop, 
we  should  soon  cease  to  be  friends."  This 
answer  was  received  as  a  mere  piece  of 
raillery. 

^  Thomas  Becket,  the  fifth  primate  from 
the  Conquest,  and  the  first  of  English  race, 
was  consecrated  at  Penteeost  in  1162.  A 
few  days  after,  no  one  recognised  him  for 
the  same  man.  A  metamorphosis  so  sudden 
and  complete  is  not  to  be  found  in  history. 
He  laid  aside  his  rich  apparel,  unfurnished 
his  sumptuous  establishment,  dismissed  his 
armed  retainers,  forsook  the  intimacy  of  his 
noble  guests,  and  opened  his  house  to  the 
poor,  the  mendicants,  and  especially  to  the 
Saxons.  like  them  he  was  clothed  in  a 
coarse  habit ;  he  lived  on  herbs  and  water, 
and  assumed  an  air  of  profound  humility 
and  gravity.  For  his  poor  countrymen  alone 
his  banqueting  hall  was  now  furnished ;  on 
them  alone  his  silver  was  lavished.  This 
change  produced  a  great  sensation  through 
the  kingdom;  amonff  the  Normans  it  ex- 
cited anger  and  indignation;  among  the 
English,  an  intoxicating  enthusiasm.  The 
former  regarded  him  as  an  odious  traitor ; 
the  latter,  as  a  glorious  deliverer  sent  from 
God.  The  low  in  station,  the  undignified 
monks  and  inferior  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
great  body  of  the  nation,  hailed  him  as  a 
protector  and  a  father.  On  Henry's  return 
to  England,  his  old  favorite  presented  him- 
self at  the  palace,  not  iplendidly  arrayed 
as  a  Norman  courtier,  with  the  dagger  at 
his  side,  the  cap  and  plume  on  his  head, 
and  shoes,  with  long  points,  curled  like 
rams'  horns  on  his  feet ;  but  attired  in  a 
simple  monk^s  frock.  The  king  viewed  him 
with  disgust  and  scorn,  and  thenceforth 
assumed  towards  him  an  attitude  of  unmiti- 
gable  hostility. 

His  rights  as  primate  were  assailed  by 
appealing  to  old  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  The 
same  laws  were  invdced,  in  retaliation,  in 
nch  a  way  as  to  threaten  the  new  settle- 
ment of  propoty.    The  alarm  thus  ^citedy 


made  his  ruin  seem  necessary  to  all  wfa» 
were  interested  in  that  settlement.  Sum- 
moned before  a  council  at  Northampton,  he 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  indignities, 
which  he  bore  in  a  manly  spirit.  He  es- 
caped with  difficulty  to  France,  where  he 
opposed  {spiritual  weapons  to  the  power 
which  sought  to  crush  him,  carrying  on  a 
war  of  excommunications  against  his  ene- 
mies. He  remained  in  exile  for  seven  years, 
during  which  the  contest  was  carried  on, 
the  king  sparing  no  expense  or  intrigue  in 
the  effcH't  to  hunt  him  down,  in  order  that 
another  might  take  his  bishopric.  The 
conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome,  on  this  occa- 
sion, presents  an  astonishing  exhibition  of 
duplicity,  perfidy,  and  venality.  Whatever 
were  Becket's  motives  in  the  course  he 
^adopted,  whether  personal  ambition,  reli- 
gious conviction,  a  spirit  of  nationality — 
an  inspiration  of  spiritual  heroism  acting  on 
the  instinct  of  race — or  all  these  combined, 
it  is  certain  that  his  conduct,  though  radb 
and  violent  in  the  extreme,  was  transcen- 
dently  noble,  when  contrasted  with  the 
baseness  of  Pope  Alexander  111.  In  his 
indignation  at  the  treatment  he  had  received 
while  battling  and  sufferingin  tiie  cause  of 
the  Church,  he  wrote  to  a  Roman  cardinal, 
named  Albert,  as  follows : — 

**  I  know  not  bow  it  happens  that,  in  your  court 
of  Rome,  it  is  always  the  cause  of  God  that  is 
sacrificed :  so  that  Bambbas  is  saved,  Christ  pat  to 
death.  The  seventh  year  is  now  arrived,  in  which, 
by  the  aathority  of  that  court,  I  am  still  proscribed, 
and  the  Church  is  ^ill  sufieriog;  the  unfortunate — 
the  exiled— the  innocent,  are  condemned  before  you, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  weak — that 
they  are  the  poor  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  they 
abide  by  justice.  I  know  that  the  king's  envo3rB 
distribute  or  promise  my  sfioils  to  the  cardinals  or 
courtiers ;  but  let  the  cardinals  rise  up  against  me 
as  they  will — let  them  arm  against  me  not  only  the 
King  of  Englaod.  hut  the  whole  world,  for  ny 
luin,  I  will  never  swerve  from  the  fidelity  due  to 
the  Church,  either  in  life  or  in  death,  placing  my 
cause  in  the  hands  of  God,  for  whom  I  am  snar- 
ing proscription  and  exile.  It  is  my  firm  purpose 
never  more  to  importune  the  pontifical  court.  Let 
those  repair  thither  who  seek  urofit  from  their  ini- 
quities, and  return  thence  glorious,  for  having 
opposed  the  righteous  cause,  and  made  innocence 
captive.** 

Though  Henry's  policy  led  him  to  ply  the 
aame  court  with  arguments  more  powerful 
than  those  of  truth  and  justice,  it  is  evident 
he  thought  as  little  of  the  sanctity  of  its 
decisions  as  his  antagonist.  The  Roman 
legates  having  declined  to  comply  with  his 
request  upon  one  oooaaion,  he  exdaimedj 
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**  By  the  eyes  of  God !  never  more,  while 
I  live,  will  I  hear  speak  of  the  Pope.  So 
then,  you  may  go  over  to  England  in  order 
that  the  ezoommunication  may  be  taken  off 
with  the  greatest  possible  solemnity  ?"  The 
legates  hesitated.  '^  Well,"  resumed  the 
king,  sharply,  ^^  do  what  you  please  ;  but 
know  that  I  make  no  account  of  either  you 
or  your  excommunications.  I  care  no  more 
for  them  than  1  do  for  an  egg."  So  saying, 
he  suddenly  mounted  his  horse;  but  the 
Norman  Bishops  and  archbishops  ran  after 
him,  oryinff  out,  to  persuade  him  to  dis- 
mount, and  renew  the  conference.  ^^  I  know 
as  well  as  you  all  what  it  is  in  their  power 
to  do,"  he  said,  still  riding  on :  "  they  will 
lay  my  territories  under  an  interdict ;  but 
tmnk  you  that  I,  who  can  reduce  a  strong 
fortress  in  a  single  day,  shall  not  make  any 
priest  answer  for  daring  to  proceed  to  my 
kingdom  to  lay  it  under  an  interdict  ?" 

The  primate  at  length  returned  to  Eng- 
land, with  the  Pope's  authority,  to  excom- 
municate his  enemies  at  Canterbury.  On 
landing  at  Sandwidi,  he  would  have  been 
slain  by  the  Norman  authorities,  had  not 
the  English  there,  and  at  Dover,  risen  up 
to  defend  the  long-recognised  and  idolized 
ehampion  of  their  rights.  On  the  whole  of 
the  way  from  Sandwich  to  Canterbury,  the 
peasants,  the  artisans,  and  the  tradesmen, 
came  to  meet  the  archbishop,  flocking  to- 
gether in  great  numbers,  joyously  saluting 
and  cheering  him:  but  not  one  man  of 
wealth  or  distinction — ^not  one  man  of  Nor- 
man origin— ^congratulated  the  distinguished 
exile  on  his  return  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
removed  from  the  places  through  which  he 
passed ;  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
strongholds,  and  circulated  from  castle  to 
castle  the  alarm,  that  Thomas  i,  Becket 
was  setting  free  the  serfs  of  the  fields,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  parading 
them  in  his  train,  drunk  with  joy  and  frenzy. 
He  met  with  a  similar  reception  from  the 
commonalty  of  London  ;  and  on  the  day  of 
his  murder  in  the  cathedral,  by  Norman 
knights,  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  Canter- 
bury, on  hearing  the  news,  assembled  tu- 
multuously  in  the  streets.  But  there  were 
to  be  seen  among  them  neither  wealthy 
men  nor  nobles :  all  these  i'emained  pent 
up  in  their  houses,  and  seemed  intimidated 
by  the  outburst  of  feeling  among  the  peo- 
ple. Men  and  women,  whose  dress  marked 
them  out  as  native  English,  rushed  towards 
the  cathedral,  and  entered  in  a  crowd.  On 
beholding  the  primate's  body  stretched  in 
ito  bUod  aoross  the  steps  of  the  high  altar, 


they  wept,  and  cried  that  they  had  lost 
their  father.  Some  kissed  his  feet  and 
hands ;  others  dipped  linen  in  the  blood 
that  covered  the  pavement. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Norman  authori- 
ties, by  sound  of  trumpet,  forbid  any  one 
whatever  to  say  that  Thomas  of  CanterbuiT 
was  a  martyr.  The  archbishop  of  York 
proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  that  his  death 
was  the  effect  of  divine  vengeance — that  he 
had  perished  like  Pharaoh  in  his  pride^ 
that  the  traitor's  body  ought  not  to  be  laid 
in  holy  ground,  but  should  be  cast  into  some 
pestilent  marsh,  or  left  to  rot  on  a  gibbet. 
But  all  these  efforts  to  damn  the  memory  of 
a  man  who  had  dared  to  resist  their  power, 
and  commiserate  their  victims,  but  served 
to  glorify  it  still  more  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people :  by  them  he  was  instantly  canon- 
ised. Crowds  of  pilgrims  visited  his  shrine, 
and  reported  that  numerous  miracles  were 
wrought  at  his  tomb.  It  was  doubtless  on 
account  of  his  natural  sympathies,  and  his 
kindness  to  the  poor  natives,  that  the  Welsh 
clergy  and  people,  then  also  suffering  the 
horrors  of  Norman  conquest  and  brigandage, 
also  venerated  Thomas  Becket  as  a  martyr. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  riches  of  his  shrine, 
laid  bare  at  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  continued  popular  so  long,  is  a  proof 
that  the  hand  of  oppression  remained  sUll 
heavy  on  the  nation.  When  religion  and 
patriotism  combine  to  canonise  a  saint 
(such  is  the  weakness  of  our  nature),  he  is 
sure  to  carry  away  the  suffrages  of  his  coun- 
trymen from  the  Saviour  of  uie  world.  One 
of  his  ecclesiastical  retainers  at  Canterbury, 
Peter  of  Blois,  gives  an  interesting  aooount 
of  the  learned  men  dependent  on  the  ardi- 
bishop.  "  There  are,"  he  says,  **  in  the 
house  of  my  lord  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, men  deeply  versed  in  literature,  amonir 
whom  is  found  all  rectitude  of  justice,  all 
prudence  of  foresight,  every  form  of  learn- 
ing. These,  after  prayers,  and  before  eat- 
ing, exercise  themselves  assiduously  in  the 
reading,  arguing,  deciding  of  causes.  All 
the  knotty  questions  of  the  kingdom  are 
referred  to  us;  which  being  propounded 
among  our  fellows  in  the  common  auditoiy, 
each  m  his  turn,  without  strife  or  oonten- 
tion,  sharpens  his  mind  to  speak  well,  and 
puts  forth  with  his  cunning  whatever  ap- 
pears to  him  most  advisable  and  profit- 
able ^^—{WrigfU'i  Biographia,  U.,  373.) 

Henry  pursued  a  similar  course  towards 
Gerald  de  Barri,  or  Cambrensis,  whose  eleo- 
tion  to  the  see  of  St.  David's  he  refotaed  te 
confirm  or  allow,  expressly  beoanse  he  waa 
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a  Welshman,  and  related  to  the  WeliA 
princes.  In  other  respects  he  liked  him 
well,  and  made  him  many  promises  of  high 
preferment,  which  he  never  fulfilled,  solely 
for  thb  cause.  He  said,  very  candidly, 
that ''  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expedi- 
ent for  the  king  or  the  archhishop  that  too 
upright  or  active  a  man  should  ho  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  lest  either  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land or  the  see  of  Canterbury  should  re- 
ceive detriment." — {Ibid.y  p.  381.) 

Instead,  then,  of  feeling  a  very  lively 
sympathy  with  Henry  II.,  when,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Ids  Enfflish  subjects 
at  a  time  when  he  needed  their  assbtance, 
and  to  propitiate  the  Pope,  he,  from  policy, 
submitted  to  be  scourged  by  Saxon  monks 
at  the  shrine  of  his  victim,  we  shall,  on  the 
contrary,  cordially  concur  in  the  language 
of  a  more  faithful  historian  than  Hume. 
Beferring  to  the  use  made  of  the  Pope's 
power  in  those  ages,  Thierry  says : — 

"  When  it  is  considered  how  horrible  such  a 
situation  (that  of  the  excommanicated)  must  have 
been  at  a  time  when  faith  in  Catholicism  prevailed 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood how  dreadful  an  engine  of  senritude  was 
wielded  by  Christian  conquerors/  havine  in  the 
rear  of  their  battalions  a  reserve  of  charcnmen.  It 
will  then  easily  be  conceived  that  men  of  sense 
and  spirit  could  address  the  Pope»  coald  supplicate 
the  Pope,  could  hope  in  the  Pope — it  will  be  con- 
ceived, that  men,  who  were  neither  prebendaries 
nor  monks,  could,  in  the  middle  ages,  rejoice  at 
beholding  those  who  could  trample  nations  under 
the  hoofs  of  their  chargers,  themselves  called  to 
account  by  a  power  too  often  their  accomplices  in 
tyranny  and  in  contempt  for  mankind.  Less  com- 
passion will  then  be  felt  for  the  great  men  of  those 
ages,  when  the  arrow  of  excommunication  may 
have  chanced  to  light  on  their  cuirass  of  double 
mail;  for  they  themselves  oftener  found  it  ready, 
on  the  first  waving  of  their  hand,  to  strike  the  un- 
armed population.  When  once  they  had  planted 
in  another's  field  their  lance,  surmounted  by  a 
streamer,  they  proclaimed  against  every  defender  of 
his  iiatemal  inheritance  death  in  this  life  by  the 
sword,  and  eternal  condemnation  in  the  life  to 
come.  Over  the  bodies  of  the  dying  they  stretch- 
ed their  triumphant  hands  to  the  Pope  of  Rome — 
thev  shared  with  him  the  spoil  of  the  vanquished, 
and  nurtured,  or  kept  in  play  by  voluntary  tributes, 
those  ecclesiastical  lightningis  by  which  they  were 
themselves  occasionidly  scathed,  but  which,  when 
hurled  for  their  service,  struck  surely  and  mortally.** 

The  new  nobility  created  by  the  Conquest 
had  not  time  to  become  venerable  by  anti- 
quity, when  it  was  subjected  to  calamitous 
reverses,  arising  from  the  internecine  wars, 
especially  during  the  long  and  sanguinary 
tfontests  between  the  houses  of  York  and 


Lancaster.  This  led  to  the  extinction,  by 
death  or  banishment,  of  many  aristocratic 
families :  others  it  involved  in  jealousies, 
rivalries  and  hatreds,  fatal  to  their  interests 
as  a  body.  In  the  parliament  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  two  Roses, 
fifty-three  peers,  besides  bishops,  took  their 
seats  in  the  upper  chamber.  In  the  first 
parliament  of  Henry  VII.  their  number  had 
fallen  to  twenty-five  ;  by  new  creations,  he 
raised  it  to  forty.  In  that  thirty  years'  war 
more  than  a  million  of  men  haa  perished  ; 
and  in  this  destruction  of  human  life,  the 
ruling  elass  came  in  for  more  than  their 
share.  Henry  VII.,  the  first  of  the  Tudors, 
made  laws  which  hastened  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  Norman  society.  Hating  the 
feudal  system,  with  its  intestine  strifes  and 
anarchy,  he  encouraged  the  great  families 
to  hretLk  up  and  sell  their  large  estates,  not- 
withstanding the  entails  with  which  they 
were  encumbered.  He  gave  offices  to  those 
who,  for  want  of  money,  divested  them- 
selves of  their  lands,  and  endeavored  to 
ruin  by  processes  those  who,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, persisted  in  retaining  them. 
He  armed  against  them  the  famous  tribunal 
of  the  star-chamber,  and  had  adjudged  to 
himself  those  properties  which  were  con- 
sidered too  larffe  for  subjects.  He  also  for- 
bade the  nobibty  to  have  numerous  troops 
of  retainers  wearing  their  livery,  who  be- 
came armies  in  their  collisions  against  each 
other  or  the  crown.  He  not  only  allowed 
the  petty  feudatories  and  citizens  to  redeem 
their  dependence  on  the  manors  at  a  low 
rate,  but  he  lent  them  money  for  the  pur* 
pose.  During  the  previous  civil  confusion, 
many  of  the  barons  had  been  obliged  to 
make  political  and  matrimonial  alliances 
with  persons  of  inferior  rank  and  condition. 
The  vacancies  made  by  the  immense  morta- 
lity among  those  bearing  Norman  names, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  were 
eagerly  filled  up  by  their  vassals  and  servants, 
and  also  by  the  sons  of  wealthy  burgesses 
and  yeomanry  of  the  Saxon  race.  All  these 
circumstances  combined,  contributed  pow- 
erfully to  break  up  the  conquering  society 
founded  in  the  eleventh  century  on  the 
ruins  of  English  liberty.  In  this  manner 
the  way  was  cleared  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  crown,  and  for  the  absolutism  whidi 
reigned  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth. 
During  the  reign  of  the  former,  the  upper 
chaml^r,  recruited  with  parvefUMy  most  of 
them  men  of  low  birth,  and  the  vilest  flat- 
terers, who  owed  everything  to  the  court, 
set  the  commons  the  example  of  abjed 
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sabmission  and  blind  obedience.  ^'  In  the 
royal  sittings,"  says  Carrel,  ^'  the  commons 
standing,  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
learned  from  the  peers,  who  were  seated 
before  them,  and  faced  the  throne,  to  bow 
down  to  the  ground  every  time  the  name  of 
the  monarch  (who  was  present,  carelessly 
stretched  at  his  ease)  passed  the  lips  of  the 
ministers,  who  no  longer  occupied  the  an- 
cient national  council  with  public  affiEiirs, 
but  solely  with  the  virtues  of  the  king." 

The  gradual  revolution  which  placed  the 
sovereign  in  this  position  tended  incident- 
allv  to  raise  the  people,  and  to  give  them  an 
influential  part  in  public  afiairs,  from  whidi 
no  efforts  of  the  Tudorr  or  Stuarts  were 
able  permanently  to  exdude  them.  While 
the  Norman  regime  lasted,  the  king  was  the 
captain  of  the  conquering  tribe  or  soldiers. 
The  subordinate  commanders  had  the  title 
of  barons:  the  remainder  were  called,  in 
Latin,  mHte$y  and  in  English,  kmghiSj  or 
$quire9.  These  and  their  families  were  the 
people,  who  alone  had  rights.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  their  subjects^  u  e.  subjugated 
— a  term  which  was  not  applied  to  the 
House  of  Lords  (then  representing  the 
Conquest,  as  it  doespartially  still)  even  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Etisabeth.  The  formula 
then  was: — "My  right  loving  lords,  and 
you,  my  right  faithful  and  obedient  sub- 
jects,^^  The  jealousies  and  collisions  of  in- 
terest and  power  between  the  barons  and 
their  royal  chief  led  to  the  first  miti- 
ffation  of  Saxon  serfdom,  and  laid  the 
loundation  of  property  among  the  con- 
quered. 

The  king  had  exercised  the  power  of 
recruiting  men  for  repairing  fortresses, 
bridges,  and  roads, — of  levying  contribu- 
tions of  com  and  cattle,  in  his  journeys,  and 
of  seizing  beasts  of  burden,  carts,  and  agri- 
cultural implements.  This  touched  the 
interests  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  and 
the  serfs,  who  helped  to  "  clothe"  it.  The 
barons  combined — resisted,  and  extorted 
Magna  Charta.  Strange  to  say,  this  great 
instrument  of  national  freedom  had  no  no- 
bler origin  than  this !  Indeed,  one  article 
of  the  great  charter  forbids  the  destruction 
of  houses,  woods,  or  men^  without  the  spe- 
•cial  license  of  the  proprietor ^  who  had  full 
power  over  the  life  of  Englishmen.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  war  of  the 
baroDS  against  John  Lackland  was  waged  for 
the  benefit  of  the  subjects,  or  that  the  treaty 
of  Rnnnymede  secured  their  liberties.  They 
wero  p:iver  thought  of  by  eiUier  party,  ex- 
cept ^  liable  to  be  slaughtered  like  cattle 


in  the  barbarous  reprisals  which  the  belli- 
gerents made  on  one  another^s  properties. 
In  the  course  of  the  struggle  between  royalty 
and  feudalism,  the  king  retaliated  on  the 
barons,  and  compelled  them  to  eonfine  them- 
selves to  regular  taxes — ^required  them  to 
give  merchants  and,  others  a  safe  conduei 
through  their  territories — encouraged  the 
formation  of  commercial  associations,  guilds, 
&o.,  and  took  cities  under  hb  protection. 
In  these,  a  vast  number  of  Saxons  took 
refuge,  having  escaped  from  their  serfdom. 
There  they  learned  trades,  and  cultivated 
the  industrial  arts.  Manufactures  were 
imported  from  the  Continent — ^particularly 
from  Flanders — took  root,  and  flourished. 
Cities  and  towns  were  enlarged,  and  became 
influential  in  proportion  to  their  trade, 
wealth,  and  population. 

From  this  growth  of  population  and  re- 
sources arose  a  difficulty  in  applotting  the 
taxes  that  were  required  of  these  communi- 
ties in  order  to  sustain  the  common  cause 
of  their  masters,  and  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  their  foreign  wars.  In  consequence  of 
this  difficulty  the  cities  were  compelled  to 
send  some  of  their  number  to  meet  the 
general,  his  captains,  chaplains,  and  sol- 
diers, assembled  in  what  they  called,  in 
their  own  language,  a  parliament j  that  it 
might  be  ascertained  how  much  taxation 
they  were  able  to  bear,  and  that  they  might 
answer  for  its  due  and  peaceable  collection. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  obliged  to  sign 
tax-deeds.  In  process  of  time  the  inferior 
chiss  of  knights  and  soldiers  fell  into  the 
same  category  with  the  commonalty,  and 
were  represented  by  the  same  deputiee. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  towns  sent  deputies  with  great 
reluctance.  None  coveted  the  honor — ^we 
were  going  to  say,  of  a  seat  in  Parliament 
— but  then  they  were  not  allowed  to  sit. 
They  were  required  humbly  to  stand  before 
their  roasters,  to  receive  orders  on  financial 
matters,  and  to  pledge  their  constituent! 
'that  the  supplies  should  be  forthcoming. 
The  first  cdl  of  the  deputies  of  boroughs 
was  made  by  Edward  I.,  in  1295.  Theses 
were  to  be  provided  with  ^^  sufficient  powers 
from  their  community  to  consent  in  their 
name  to  what  he  and  his  anrndl  shouU  re* 
quire  of  them,^^ 

This  "  consent ^^^  however,  iaperceptibW 

grew  into  an  important  privileffe,  to  wbicn 

we  owe  all  our  liberties,  as  md  also  tiie 

form  of  ^^/leHlton"  first  used  to  obtam  a 

;  mitigation  of  burdens,  but  in  course  of  time 

I  becoming  an  iraperaltve  demand  for  redreM 
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of  grievanoes.  FaTored  by  the  oontinental 
wars,  which  gaye  an  external  direction  to 
the  activity  and  force  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  power  of  the  Commons  steadily  ad- 
vanced. While  the  feudal  nobility  was 
wearing  out  its  energies  at  a  distance,  the 
eitisens,  working  and  paying  more  and  more, 
were  more  freqnently  called  on  to  take  part 
in  public  affairs,  it  being  the  interest  of 
their  rulers  to  encourage  their  rising  indus- 
try. The  AOt/t  or  serfii,  too,  began  to  ob- 
tain some  sympathy,  and  to  become  instinct 
with  a  consciousness  of  their  rights  as  men 
and  as  Christians.  Priests  and  merchants 
felt  for  their  hard  lot.  Their  cause  was 
forcibly  pleaded  in  numerous  pamphlets. 
Associations  were  formed  in  all  directions, 
and  100,000  serfs  left  the  fields  and  covered 
the  roads  towards  London,  to  demand  their 
freedom  from  the  king.  Richard  II.  went 
out  in  person  to  hear  their  complaints,  and 
graciously  granted  them  charters  of  enfran- 
chisement. But  the  barons,  alarmed  for 
^  the  rights  of  property,"  under  pretence 
that  the  young  king^s  Hfe  was  in  danger, 
collected  a  body  of  troops,  and  falling  on 
the  multitude,  dispersed  them  with  great 
slaughter.  The  proclamation  of  freedom 
was  revoked — the  charters  were  recalled. 
"  God  preserve  us" — exclaimed  the  barons 
— '<  from  subscribing  such  charters,  though 
we  were  all  to  peridi  in  one  day ;  for  we 
would  rather  lose  our  lives  than  our  inherit- 
ances!" Things  at  once  returned  to  the 
order  established  at  the  Conauest.  The 
serfs  were  again  treated  accoraing  to  the 
spirit  of  the  proclamation  which  resulted 
from  RiohKd*.  aeoond  th«aghte,  which 
Mid: — 

"  Villains  you  were  and  still  are,  and  in  bond- 
ige  you  shall  remain." 

But  freedom's  battle  had  begun,  and 
though  baffled  often,  it  vras  destined  to  be 
won  at  last.  The  spirit  of  justice  was  gain- 
ing ground.  Christianity,  workins  like  a 
living  stream  through  impurett  elements, 
brou^t  its  desRsing  influence  to  bear  on 
society,  slowly,  but  surely,     bi  hours  of 

Sief  and  ricfaiees, — ^in  ^e  anticipated 
adows  of  death,  reyealing  other  ^^  worlds 
of  lig^t,"  which  the  sun  of  earddy  pros- 
perity obscures,  men  repented  of  their  pro- 
perty in  man.  This  feeling  often  found 
expression  during  the  14th  century,  in 
deeds  of  manumission,  couched  in  terms 
like  the  following :— <<  Seeing  that  in  the 
beginniitt  God  made  all  men  by  Mature 
free,  and  that  afterwards  the  law  of  nalioiii 


placed  certain  of  them  under  the  yoke  of 
servitude,  we  think  it  would  be  pious  and 
meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God  to  liberate 
such  persons,  to  us  subject  in  villanage,  and 
to  free  them  entirely  from  such  services. 
Know  then  that  we  have  freed  and  liberated 

from  all  yoke  of  servitude ,  our 

knaves  of  the  manor  of ,  them,  and  all 

their  children,  bom  and  to  be  bom."  .The 
current  use,  perpetuated  to  our  own  times, 
of  these  words,  "  knave"  and  "  villain," 
indicates  clearly  enough  in  what  estima- 
tion these  poor  laborers  were  held,  though 
many  of  them  were  the  offspring  of  wealthy 
nobles,  and  all  of  them  descended  from  a 
race  of  conquering  freemen,  the  bravest  of 
the  Teutonic  stock — the  richest  outburst 
from  the  *^  store-house  of  nations."  The 
work  of  emancipation,  however,  went 
steadily  forward,  hastened  by  the  better 
appreciation  of  free  labor.  It  was  soon 
found  bettor  to  have  farmers,  paying  steady 
rents,  than  to  have  the  ground  occupied  by 
slaves,  doing,  like  all  other  slaves,  as  little 
work  as  possible,  since  they  labored  with- 
out hope  or  reward,  languishing  under  a 
degrading  and  demoraliiing  yoke.  When 
interest  chimes  in  with  freedom,  they  will 
soon  ring  the  knell  of  tyranny  and  mono- 
poly. 

About  this  time  Parliament  divided  into 
two  houses.  In  the  lower,  the  feudal  ten- 
ants of  Norman  race,  and  the  petty  pro- 
prietors were  associated  with  the  Saxon 
citizens — the  representatives  of  commerce. 
This  tended  greatly  to  do  away  with  the 
distinctions  of  race,  and  to  generate  in  the 
Commons  a  national  feeling,  which  was 
strengthened  in  the  Normans  by  the  fond- 
ness of  the  king  for  the  society  of  foreign- 
ers, whom  he  enriched  and  ennobled,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  older  settlers.  The 
rapid  extension  of  commercial  affidrs  in  the 
15th  century  naturally  increased  the  par- 
liamentary importance  of  the  burgesses, 
who  were  far  more  am  fait  In  financial  mat- 
ters llian  the  sporting  kni^ts  ef  the  shire 
in  the  same  Blouse.  The  revolution  thus 
wrought  by  the  general  progress  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce  speedily  led  to  ano- 
ther equally  memorable,  the  triumph  of  the 
EngUih  kmguageoYer  the  Norman  Fraich, 
whidi  was  banished  from  the  House  of 
Commou. 

At  the  end  of  the  14th  century  French 
was  still  the  oficnal  language  of  England-^ 
the  language  of  dl  the  hipier  classes.  It 
was  spM:en  Vf  the  king,  the  bkhops,  the 
judgUf  1)7  aU  the  aristocracy  and  gmUUi 
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homrnes.  It  was  the  langnaffo  taught  their 
children  as  soon  as  they  could  speak,  while 
the  Saxon  tongue  occupied  the  degraded 
position  of  the  Gaelic  of  Ireland  in  more 
modern  times.  But  this  court  language 
was  bad  French,  vitiated  bj  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  Normandy,  and  tinctured  with  an 
English  accent.  These  degenerating  ten- 
dencies became  stronger  as  they  ceased  to 
be  counteracted  by  intercourse  with  the 
polite  society  of  France,  broken  off  by  the 
wars,  and  the  disannezing  of  Normandy 
from  the  English  crown.  At  the  same 
time  the  vigorous  growth  of  a  native  litera- 
ture favored  the  English,  which  was  per- 
mittedy  not  ordered,,  to  be  used  in  pleadings 
before  the  civil  courts,  by  a  statute  of  Ed- 
ward III.  But  the  lawyers  continued  to 
interlard  their  speech  with  French  phrases 
for  a  long  time  after.  From  the  year  1400, 
or  thereabouts,  the  public  acts  were  drawn 
up  alternately  and  indifferently  in  French 
and  English.  The  first  bUl  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament  that  was  written  in 
the  English  language  bears  the  date  of 
1425.  From  the  year  1450  no  more  French 
pieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  printed  col- 
lections of  the  public  documents  of  Eng- 
land. Thus,  four  centuries  after  the  con- 
quest of  England  by  the  Normans,  their 
language  disappeared,  together  with  the 
inequality  of  civil  condition,  which  sepa- 
rated the  families  that  had  sprung  from  the 
two  races,  or  rather  two  tribes  of  the  same 
blood.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  may  be 
considered  as  the  period  when  the  distribu- 
tion of  ranks  ceased  to  correspond  in  a 
general  manner  with  that  of  races,  and  as 
the  commencement  of  the  state  society  now 
ezbting  in  England.  It  was  Commerce 
that  conquered  the  conquest,  and  gave  to 
English  nationality  the  noblest  of  modem 
languages.  It  is  true  this  victory  has  been 
slowly  acquired,  remaining  for  centuries 
incomplete,  until  its  last  decisive  blows  have 
been  given  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  in  1846. 

^^  When  the  Normans  entered  England," 
says  Mr.  Wright,  ^^  although  but  a  century 
and  a  half  had  eli^>8ed  since  their  settle- 
ment in  France,  they  had  entirely  lost  the 
language  they  luid  brought  with  them  from 
the  north,  and  had  long  adopted  that  of 
the  people  whom  they  had  conquered,  one 
of  the  dialects  derived  from  the  ancient 
Latin,  called,  from  their  origin,  HnguaMo- 
mono,  or  langue  Ramanef  which  has  in  the 
isquei  been  moulded  down  into  the  modem 


French.  As  early  even  as  the  second  of 
the  Norman  dukes,  William  I.,  only  a  few 
years  after  the  death  of  Rollo,  we  are  told 
by  Dudo  de  St.  Quentin,  that  the  duke 
was  obliged  to  send  his  son  to  Bayeux  to 
leam  the  Danish  tongue,  as  the  langue  Ro^ 
mane  was  almost  the  only  tongue  spoken  at 
Rouen,  then  the  chief  seat  of  the  power  of 
the  Northmen  in  France."  It  is  probaUe 
that  with  their  language,  they  had  lost 
most  of  their  national  traditions  and  poetry ; 
for  the  literature  of  Normandy,  when  it 
first  becomes  known  to  us,  which  is  not 
earlier  than  the  year  1100,  is  in  this  respect 
purely  French.  It  first  appears  in  poems 
of  a  religious  and  serious  character,  and, 
in  pious  legends,  composed  by  the  7Vo«- 
vereij  who  were  numerous  in  the  12th  cen* 
tury. 

Previous  to  the  Conquest,  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  sinking  into  neglect  in  England, 
knowledge  of  everv  kind  being  then  spread 
abroad  only  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue, 
whose  use,  as  a  written  language,  was  al- 
most abolished  by  that  calamitous  event. 
^^  It  was  only  preserved  in  the  continuation, 
for  a  time  of  the  Anglo- Saxtm  Chronicle^ 
and  in  some  productions,  mostly  of  a  reli- 
gious or  moral  character,  for  which  we  are 
probably  indebted  to  the  few  Anglo-Saxon 
monks  who  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
places  in  our  monasteries."  The  literature 
which  prevailed  in  England  for  a  centory 
after  the  Conquest,  was  almost  entirely  Latin. 
This  literature  was  chiefly  devoted  to  theo- 
logy. "  The  epigrams  of  Godfrey  of  Win- 
chester stand  alone  amid  a  mass  of  writings 
which,  with  the  exception  of  some  valuable 
letters,  and  a  few  historical  tracts,  have 
little  interest  at  the  present  day."  "  It 
may  be  observed  that  poetry  in  general  was 
peculiarly  the  literature  of  the  schools  and 
of  the  secular  clergy ;  and  much  of  that  of 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries  is  distinguished 
by  its  hostility  to  monachism.'' 

Lanfranc  had  revived,  or  rather  seated 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  whose  schools  it  was  afterwards 
cultivated  with  great  success.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  omaments  of  those 
schools  were  brought  over  to  this  island  by 
the  Conqueror,  and  from  that  time  tke 
Anglo-Latin  writers  took  a respectablepo- 
sition  in  ^e  literature  of  Europe.  TtOB^ 
however,  was  essentially  owing  to  the  vmr 
portatioH  of  leamed  men;  for  durinc  the 
first  hidf  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  the 
distiiigiiiBhed  writers  in  our  iuaiid  were, 
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with  very  -few  exceptions,  foreigners,  who 
were  hrought  over  hy  the  Norman  monarchs 
to  he  dignitaries  of  the  English  Chnroh. 

"  The  Latin  of  the  earlier  writers  is  character- 
ized by  considerable  vigor  of  ^style,  arising  from 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  diction,  which  subse- 
quently gave  way  to  an  affectation  of  florid  orna- 
ment, which  made  the  style  of  the  later  writers 
very  confusied,  and  often  unintelligible-  We  meet 
with  good  Latin  poetry  throughout  the  12th  cen- 
tury ;  the  writings  of  Lsiarence  of  Durham,  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  John  of  Salisbury,  John  de  Haut- 
ville,  Nigeilus  Wirreker,  Alexander  Neckam  and 
others,  contain  passages  of  great  beauty,  and 
almost  classic  elegance;  whilst  a  new  ^tyle  of 
Latin  versification,  in  which  rhymes  took  the  place 
oC  the  ancient  metres,  beginning  with  Hilarius, 
aoid-broaght  to  perfection  in  the  satirical  poems 
attributed  to  Walter  Mapes,  possesses  a  certain 
ener^  and  sprightliness  which  are  not  without 
considerable  attraction.  This  class  of  poetry  be- 
came extremely  popular,  and  continued  to  exist  in 
its  original  vigor,  long  after  the  style  of  the  most 
serious  Latin  writers  became  hopelessly  debased. 
Indeed  the  period  at  which  it  appears  to  have  flour- 
ished most,  is  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  under 
the  troubled  reign  of  Henry  HI.  Very  little  Latin 
prose  that  is  tolerable,  was  written  after  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century.  Norman  and  English  bad 
then,  to  a  certain  extent,  driven  the  Latin  out  of 
the  field,  or  at  least  had  thrown  it  into  the  hands 
of  a  school  of  heavy  theologians.  A  new  era  of 
Anglo-Norman  literature  opens  with  the  reign  of 
Bichard  L  The  lion-hearted  king  prided  himself 
on  his  poetic  talents ;  and  he  was  the  patron  of 
jongleurs  and  trouv^res,  whose  works,  as  far  as 
we  are  now  acquainted  with  them,  became  more 
numerous  at'this  period.  These  writers  were  not 
properiy  minstrels ;  they  did  not  recite  their  own 
works,  but  committed  them  to  writing,  which  is 
the  cause  of  their  being  preserved  in  early  manu- 
scripts. They  were  monks;  and  some  of  ibua 
appear  to  have  embraced  the  monastic  life  after 
having  been  professed  poets,  and  to  have  made 
atonement  for  the  profane  productions  of  their 
earlier  years,  by  dedicating  their  talents  to  sacred 
subjects." — ^Wright's  Biographia,  Introduction, 
pasinm. 

Even  so  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  14th 
oentnry,  an  immense  distance  continued  to 
exist  between  the  Normans  and  the  Eng- 
lish people.  A  Poitevin  who  was  prime 
minister  in  the  time  of  Henry  lII.,Deing 
aaked  to  observe  the  great  charter  and  the 
Iaws  of  the  land,  answered — ^^I  am  no 
Englishman  that  I  should  know  these  char- 
iers  and  these  laws."  Robert  Orosse-t^te, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  principal  chaplain  to  the 
army  of  the  barons,  then  reckoned  only  two 
langaages  in  England,  Latin  for  men  of  let- 
en,  and  Fr^Qidi  for  the  uneducated,  in  which 
language  he  himself,  in  his  old  age,  wrote 
pious  books  for  the  use  of  the  laity,  making 


no  account  of  the  English  language  or  of 
those  who  spoke  it.  This  ne^ect  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  of  the  villains  in  town 
and  country,  pervades  all  the  literature  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  period.  Concerning 
them  and  their  social  condition,  preachers 
and  poets  seem  to  have  been  alike  silent. 
The  poets,  even  those  of  English  birth, 
composed  all  their  verses  in  French,  when- 
ever they  wished  to  derive  from  them  either 
profit  or  honor.  There  was  indeed  a  class 
of  ballad-makers  and  writers  of  extravagant 
romances,  who  employed  either  pure  Saxon 
— ^which  was  now  revived — or  a  dialect 
mixed  up  of  Saxon  and  French,  which  serv- 
ed for  the  habitual  communication  between 
the  higher  and  lower  classes.  This  was  the 
origin  of  our  present  language,  which  arose 
out  of  the  necessities  of  society.  In  order 
to  be  understood  by  the  people,  the  Nor- 
mans Saxomzed  their  speech  as  well  as  they 
could  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 
be  understood  by  the  upper  classes,  the 
people  Normanvced  theirs.  This  inter- 
mediate idiom  first  became  current  in  the 
cities,  where  the  population  of  the  two  races 
had  become  more  intermingled,  and  where 
the  inequality  of  conditions  was  less  marked 
than  in  the  rural  districts.  There  it  inseur 
sibly  took  the  place  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue,  which  was  left  to  the  rudest  and 
poorest  of  the  people,  while  the  more  cul- 
tivated, and  those  who  pretended  to  gen- 
tility, studied,  by  refining  and  Gallicizing 
their  speech,  to  imitate  the  nobles,  and 
draw  nearer  to  them  in  the  relations  of 
society.  About  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  a  great  many  poetical  and  imagin- 
ative works  appeared  in  this  new  lan^age ; 
sometimes  the  two  tongues,  out  of  which  it 
grew,  were  used  in  every  alternate  couplet, 
or  in  every  second  line.  At  length,  owing 
to  the  powerful  social  causes  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted,  the  French  language 
was  entirely  laid  aside,  not  only  in  t£e 
courts  of  justice,  but  also  in  the  high  court 
of  Parliament,  as  well  as  by  all  the  writers 
who  addressed  themselves  to  the  middle 
classes  and  the  town  populations.  We  still, 
indeed,  retain  a  venerable  relic  of  the  old 
Norman,  in  the  custom,  equally  absurd 
and  harmless,  of  giving  tibe  royal  assent  in 
that  language : — the  formula  is — Le  Rofi 
U  veult—U  Koy  i^adtnura^ — not  even,  we 
believe,  modemisiiig  the  orthography. 

On  tne  domestic  manners  and  morals  of 
the  Anglo-Normans,  the  work  before  us 
does  not  throw  as  much  light  as  we  could 
9  though  highly  valuaHe  to  the  ste- 
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dents  of  literary  history  and  philology,  on 
account  of  the  great  learning  and  research 
which  it  displays,  and  for  which  the  fact, 
that  it  is  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee.  Had  it,  howcTcr,  been 
made  to  convey  liTelier  pictures  of  society, 
and  had  the  Norman  French  and  Mediaeval 
Latin  been  translated,  the  labors  of  the 
accomplished  authof  would  have  been  much 
more  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  But 
the  volume  of  Letters  illustrating  the  An- 
glo-Norman period,  promised,  in  the  same 
series,  by  Dr.  Giles,  is  likely  to  supply  this 
deficiency. 

In  such  a  state  of  society,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  manners  of  those  ages 
would  be  very  corrupt.  Something  must  be 
allowed  for  the  ezi^gerations  and  poetical 
license  of  satirists,  but  when  we  find  their 
works  maintaining  a  great  and  long-con- 
tinued popularitv,  we  must  admit  the  gene- 
ral veri-similitude  of  their  pictures  of  life. 
Those  pictures  are  not  flattering.  The 
Angle-Normans  were  great  lovers  of  plea- 
sure, in  the  pursmt  of  which  they  allowed 
themselves  unbounded  license.  They  were 
fond  of  the  chase,  and  of  all  sorts  of  manly 
sports.  In  their  convivial  meetings  they 
keenly  discussed  the  merits  of  the  viands, 
which  they  consumed  with  admirable  goCit. 
^^The  wines  were  the  subject  of  no  less 
anxiovs  discussion  tiian  the  meats,  aad  were  I 


the  cause  of  still  greater  excesses,  in  whicll 
the  natives  of  our  island  are  more  especiallj 
accused  of  indulging.  The  schools  wwe 
filled  with  pride  and  vanity.  The  rich 
squandered  their  money  on  base  jonglours 
and  minstrels,  instead  of  applying  it  to  the 
encouragement  of  true  learning  and  merit. 
The  ambition  and  cupidity  of  barons  and 
prelates  filled  the  land  with  strife  and  con- 
fusion. Such  is  the  representation  given 
by  John  de  HautviUe,  whose  poem  had  a 
great  circulation  in  the  Idth  and  14th  cen- 
turies, and  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  it 
was  made  the  subject  of  learned  oommen* 
taries." — {Biographiaf  i.,250.) 

Grievous  faults  there  are  in  our  present 
social  system ;  but  no  one  who  has  read 
history,  and  possesses  a  grain  of  sober  rea» 
son  or  candor,  can  deny  that  it  is  incompa- 
rably purer  and  better  than  it  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  None  but  the  most  diseased 
enthusiast  can  wish  the  institutions  of  those 
ages  to  return.  The  spirit  of  those  institu- 
tions has  been  inveterately  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  man.  Against  that  spirit 
the  progress  of  the  nation  in  freedom,  in- 
telligence, and  wealth,  has  been  a  deadly 
contest ;  and  to  the  laws  and  habits  esti^ 
blished  by  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest  mar 
be  distinctly  traced  everything  in  our  civil 
polity  which  militates  against  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  British  sooie^  at  tiie  prooent 
time. 
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It  btiM  lot  of  some  men  of  genius  to  be  bom 
as  if  in  the  blank  space  between  Milton's 
L'Allegro  and  Penseroso — ^their  proximity  to 
both  originally  equal,  and  their  adhesion  to 
the  one  or  the  other  depending  upon  casual 
eiroomstances.  While  some  penaulate  per- 
petually between  the  grave  and  the  gay, 
cAen  are  carried  off  bodily,  as  it  happens, 
by  the  comic  or  the  tragio  muse.  A  few 
there  are,  wha  seem  to  say,  of  their  own 
deliberate  option,  ^^  Mirth,  with  thee  we 
mean  to  Mve ;"  deeming  it  bettter  to  go  to 
^e  "house  of  feasting  tli^  to  that  of  moum- 
inffi-^while  the  storm  of  adversity  drivee 
others  to  pursue  sad  and  dreary  patlu,  not 
^  fimt  congenial  to  tfieir  natves.    Sash 


men  as  Shakspeare,  Bums,  and  Byron,  con- 
tinue, all  their  lives  long,  to  pasi^  in  rapid 
and  perpetual  change,  from  the  one  provinae 
to  the  other ;  and  uiis,  indeed,  is  toe  main 
source  of  their  boundless  aseenden^  over 
the  general  mind.  In  Young,  of  the  ^*  Nigkt 
Tkoiglkts,"  the  lankier,  never  venr  joyoaf, 
is  converted,  throng  the  effect  of  glooay 
casoaltieB,  into  the  ^^hastly  grin  of  the  doe- 
leton  Death— the  pointed  satire  is  exehai^ 
ed  for  the  solemn  sermon.  In  Cowper,  tbe 
fine  schoolboy  glee  iriiioh  inspirits  lis 
hmnonr  goes  down  at  last,  and  is  anencbed 
like  a  spark  in  the  wild  abyss  of  nis  nml- 
^namm^Ujoha  Gilpin"  meigea  in  the ''  Caai- 


away.''    Hood,  on  the  otiier  iumdy  m% 
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hifl  rtrottgest  toide&mefl  originally  to  tlie 
paihetio  and  the  fantastie-serions,  shrinka 
u  timidity  from  Uie  faoe  of  the  inner  snn 
of  his  nature — shiee  the  stoop  of  the  de- 
fending Pythonio  power — and,  feeling  that 
If  he  wept  at  all  it  were  floods  of  burning 
snd  terrible  tears,  lan§^  and  does  little 
else  bnt  langh,  instead. 

We  look  upon  this  writer  as  a  quaint 
masquer — as  wearing  above  a  manly  and 
profound  nature,  a  ^ntastic  and  deliberate 
disguise  of  folly.  He  reminds  us  of  Brutus, 
cloaking  under  pretended  idiooy,  a  stem 
and  serious  d^sisn,  whieh  bums  his  breast, 
but  whieh  he  looses  in  this  way  only  to 
disclose.  Or,  he  is  like  Hamlet — able  to 
form  a  magnificent  purpose,  but,  from  con- 
stitntional  weakness,  not  able  to  incarnate 
it  in  effectiye  action.  A  deep  message  has 
come  to  him  from  the  heights  of  his  nature, 
but,  like  the  ancient  prophet,  he  is  forced 
to  cry  out,  ^^  I  cannot  speaJt — 1  am  a  child !'' 

Certainly  there  was,  at  the  foundation  of 
Hood'9  soul,  a  seriousness,  which  all  his 
puns  and  mummeries  could  but  indifferent- 
ly oonceaL  Jacques,  in  the  forest  of  Arden, 
mused  not  with  a  profounder  pathos,  or  in 
quainter  luignage,  upon  the  sad  pageant  of 
humanity,  than  does  he ;  and  yet,  lu^e  him, 
his  ^^  lungs"  are  ever  ready  to  ''  orow  like 
diantidaer"  at  the  sight  of  its  grotesquer 
ab6ur<tities.  Verily,  the  goddess  of  melan- 
dioly  owes  a  deep  grudge  to  the  mirthful 
magician,  who  carried  off  such  a  promising 
votary.  It  is  not  every  day  that  one  who 
might  have  been  a  great  serious  poet  will  con- 
desoend  to  sink  into  a  punster  and  editor  of 
comic  annuals.  And,  were  it  not  that  his 
original  tendencies  continued  to  be  mani- 
fested to  the  last,  and  that  he  turned  his 
drollery  to  important  account,  we  would  be 
tempted  to  be  angry,  as  well  as  to  regret, 
that  he  chose  to  play  the  Fool  rather  than 
Kin^  Lear  in  the  play. 

As  a  poet.  Hood  belongs  to  the  school  of 
John  Keats  and  Leigh  Hunt,  with  qualities 
of  his  own,  and  an  all  but  entire  freedom 
from  their  peculiarities  of  manner  and  style. 
What  strikes  us,  in  the  first  place,  about 
him,  is  his  great  variety  of  subject  and 
mode  of  treatment.  His  works  are  in 
two  small  duodecimo  volumes ;  and  yet  we 
ind  in  them  five  or  six  distmet  styles 
^kttempted*-«nd  attempted  with  suooess. 
There  is  the  classical — there  is  the  fanciful, 
or,  IB  we  ndn;ht  almost  call  it,  the  ^^  Mid- 
summer Kigttt*' — ^tfiere  is  the  homely  tragic 
narrative— there  is  ike  wildly  grotesque— 
there  is  the  Uj^t— and  there  is  the  gcare 
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and  pathetic— lyric.  And,  bendes,  there 
is  a  style,  which  we  despair  of  describing  by 
any  one  single  or  compound  epithet,  of  whi<m 
his  ''  Elm  Tree"  and  ''  Haunted  House'' 
are  specimens  —  resembling  Tennyson's 
"  Talkmg  Oak," — and  the  secret  and  power 
of  which,  perhaps,  lie  in  the  feeling  of 
mystic  correspondence  between  man  and  in- 
animate nature — ^in  the  start  of  momentary 
oonsciousness,  with  which  wo  sometimes  feA 
that  in  nature's  company  we  are  not  alone, 
that  nature's  silence  is  not  that  of  death ; 
and  are  aware,  in  the  highest  and  grandest 
sense,  that  we  are  ^^  made  of  dust,"  and 
that  the  dust  from  which  we  were  once 
taken  is  still  divine.  We  know  few  vo- 
lumes of  poetry  where  we  find,  in  the  same 
compass,  so  little  manneiism,  so  little  self- 
repetition,  such  a  varied  concert,  along  with 
such  unique  harmony  of  sound. 

Through  these  varied  numat>us  styles,  we 
find  two  or  three  main  elements  disttnetfy 
traceable  in  all  Hood's  poems.  One  is  a 
nuffular  subtlety  in  the  perception  of  mtnule 
anu<^es.  The  weakness,  as  weU  as  the 
strength  of  his  poetry,  is  derived  from  Uiis 
source.  His  smous  verse,  as  well  as  his 
witty  prose,  is  laden  and  encumbered  with 
thiidc  coming  &noies.  Hence,  some  of  his 
finest  pieces  are  tedious,  without  being  long. 
Little  more  than  ballads  in  siie,  they  are 
books  in  the  reader's  feeling.  Everv  one 
knows  how  resistance  adds  to  the  idea  of 
extension,  and  how  roughness  impedes  pro- 
gress. Some  of  Hood's  poems,  such  as 
^^  Lycus,"  are  reugh  as  the  Centaur's  hide ; 
and,  having  difficulty  in  passing  along,  yea 
are  tempted  to  pass  them  by  altoflcthtsr. 
And  though  a  few,  feeling  that  there  is 
around  them  the  power  and  spell  of  g^us, 
generously  cry,  there's  true  metal  hwe, 
when  we  have  leisure,  we  must  return  to 
this — ^yet  they  never  do.  In  fact.  Hood 
has  not  been  able  to  infuse  human  interest 
into  his  fairy  or  mythological  ereations.  Ho 
has  conceived  them  in  a  happy  hour ;  sure- 
ly on  one  of  those  days  irtien  the  soul  and 
nature  are  one — ^en  one  calm  bond  of 
peace  seems  to  unite  all  things — ^when  the 
^^  very  cattle  in  the  fields  appear  to  have 
great  and  tranquil  thou^ts" — ^when  the 
sun  seems  to  slumber,  and  the  skr  to  smile 
— ^when  the  air  becomes  a  wide  balm,  and 
the  low  wind,  as  it  wanders  over  flowers, 
seems  telling  some  happy  tidings  in  each 
gorgeous  ear,  till  the  rose  blushes  a  d&ep 
crimson,  and  the  tulip  lifts  up  a  more  tow- 
ering heaid,  and  the  violet  shrmks  more  mo- 
desUy  away  aa  at  lorers'  whispese^-^on  amk 
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a  favored  lioiir— on  wlddi  the  first  g^ram  of 
musie  might  have  arisen,  or  the  first  stroke 
of  painting  been  drawn,  or  iAke  chisel  of  the 
first  sculptor  been  heard,  or  the  first  verse 
of  poetry  been  chanted,  or  man  himself,  a 
nobler  harmony  than  Inte  ever  sonnded,  a 
finer  line  than  painter  ever  drew,  a  state- 
lier stmotnre  and  a  diviner  song,  arisen 
from  the  dost— did  the  beautiful  idea  of  the 
*^  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies''  dawn 
upon  this  poet's  mind ;  he  has  conceived 
them  in  a  happy  hour,  he  has  framed  them 
with  exquisite  udll  and  a  fine  eye  to  poetic 
proportion,  but  he  has  not-made  them  alive, 
he  has  not  made  them  objects  of  love ;  and 
you  care  less  for  his  Oentaurs  and  his  Fai- 
ries than  you  do  for  th^  moonbeams  or  the 
shed  leaves  of  the  forest.  How  difier- 
ent  with  the  Oberon  and  the  Titania  of 
Shakspeare!  They  are  true  to  the  fairy 
ideal,  and  yet  they  are  human — ^their  hearts 
irarm  with  human  passfons,  as  fond  of  gos- 
sip, fiattery,  intrigue,  and  quarrd,  as  men 
or  women  can  be-— and  you  sigh  with  or 
smile  at  them,  precisely  as  you  do  at  The- 
seus and  Hippolyta.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
but  admire  how  SluJmeare,  like  the  arc  of 
humanity,  always  benos,  in  all  his  charac- 
ters, into  the  one  centre  of  man— how  his  vil- 
lains, ghosts,  demons,  witches,  furies,  fools, 
harlots,  heroes,  clowns,  saints,  sensualists, 
women,  and  even  hi8  kingsy  are  all  human, 
disguises,  or  half-lengths,  or  miniatures, 
never  caricatures,  nor  apologies  for  man- 
kind. How  full  the  cup  of  manhood  out  of 
which  he  could  baptise  ! — now  an  lago,  and 
now  an  Ague-cheek — now  a  Bottom,  and 
now  a  Macbeth — now  a  Dogberry,  and  now 
a  Caliban — now  an  Ariel,  and  now  a  Timon 
-^nio  the  one  communion  of  the  one  family 
—nay,  have  a  drop  or  two  to  spare  for 
Messrs.  (Tobweb  and  Mustardseed,  who  are 
allowed  to  creep  in  too  among  the  number, 
and  who  attract  a  share  of  die  tenderness 
of  their  benign  father.  As  in  Swift,  his 
misantluropy  sees  the  hated  object  in  every- 
thing, blown  out  in  the  Brobdigna^n, 
shrunk  up  in  the  Lilliputian,  flapping  in  the 
Laputan,  and  yelling  with  the  Yahoo— nay, 
throws  it  out  into  those  loathsome  reflections, 
that  he  may  intensify  and  multiply  his  ha- 
tred; so  in  the  same  way  operates  the  op- 
posite feding  in  Shakspere.  His  love  to 
the  race  is  so  great  that  he  would  coloniie 
with  man,  all  space,  fairy-land,  the  grave, 
hell,  and  heaven.  And  not  only  does  he 
9ve  to  superimman  beings  a  human  interest 
aftd  nature,  but  he  accompliidiesiriiat  Hood 
hm  Bo4  aUsBptedy  and  niuil  few^elae  have 


attempted  with4racce8s ;  he  adjusts  the  hu- 
man to  the  supechuman  actors — they  never 
jostle,  you  never  wonder  at  finding  them  on 
the  same  stage,  they  meet  without  a  stari, 
they  part  wiUiout  a  shiver,  they  obey  one 
magic ;  and  you  feel  that  not  onty  does  one 
touch  of  nature  make  the  whole  world  kin, 
but  that  it  can  link  the  utdverse  in  one  bro- 
therhood, for  the  secret  of  this  adjustment 
lies  entirely  in  the  humanity  whidi  is  di^ 
fused  through  every  part  of  the  drama.  In 
it,  as  in  one  soft  ether,  fioat,  or  swim,  or 
play,  or  dive,  or  fly,  all  his  characters. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  defeet, 
we  find  in  Hood's  more  elaborate  poetical 
pieces  no  effective  story,  none  that  can  bear 
the  weiriit  of  his  subtle  and  beautifal  ima- 
gery. The  rich  blossoms  and  pods  of  the 
pea-flower  tree  are  th^re,  bnt  the  strong 
distinct  stick  of  support  is  wanting.  Thk 
defect  is  fatal  not  only  to  long  poems  bat 
to  all  save  the  shortest ;  it  reduces  them  in- 
stantly to  the  rank  of  rhymed  essays ;  and 
a  rhymed  essay,  with  most  people^  is  the 
same  thing  with  a  rhapsody.  Even  dreanoe 
require  a  nexus,  a  nisus,  tf  nodus,  a  point,  a 
purpose.  Death  is  but  a  tame  shadow 
without  the  scythe ;  and  the  want  of  a  piv- 
pose  in  any  clear,  definite,  impressive  form, 
has  neutralised  the  effect  of  many  poema 
besides  Hood's — some  oi  Tennyson's,  and 
one  entire  class  of  Shelley's— whose  ^^  Tri- 
umph of  Life"  and  ''  Witch  of  Atlas"  rank 
with  '^  Lycus,"  and  the  ^^  Midni^  Fai- 
ries"— being,  like  them,  beantifm,  diffuse, 
vague ;  and,  like  them,  perpetually  promis- 
ing to  bring  forth  solid  fruit,  bnt  yielding 
at  length  leaves  and  blossoms  only. 

Subtle  fancy,  lively  wit,  eopiovs  lan- 
guage, and  mellow  versificaUoa,  are  Uie  un- 
doubted Qualities  of  Hood  as  a  poet.  Bvl, 
besides,  tnere  are  two  or  three  moral  peoo- 
liarities  about  him  as  deli|^tiul  as  hia  in- 
tellectual ;  and  they  are  visible  in  his  seri- 
ous as  well  as  lighter  productions.  One  it 
his  constant  li^tsomenees  of  spirit  and 
tone.  His  verse  is  not  a  chant,  but  a  oaroL 
Deep  as  may  be  his  internal-  melan<^ly,  it 
expresses  itself  in,  and  yidds  to  song.  The 
heavy  thunder^dood  of  woe  ccMues  down  in 
the  shape  of  sparkling,  sounding,  sani^ 
drops,  and  thus  dissolves.  He  easts  kw 
melancholy  into  ahi^^s  so  faatastie,  thai 
they  lure  first  himself,  and  then  his  read- 
ers, to  bttghter.  If  he  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  grim  gigantie  shadow  of  himself,  whiflk 
walb  ever  before  hun,  as  heiore  wU  men,  he 
can,  at  least,  make  months^  and  cut  antios 
behind  ito  badt    TUs  oondost  is,  in  one 
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iense,  wise  as  well  as  wittj ;  Vat  will,  we 
fear,  be  imitated  bj  few<  Some  will  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  nnbaptised  terror,  in 
tame  and  helpless  submission  ;  others  will 
pay  it  vain  homage  ;  others  will  make  to  it 
resistance  equaUy  vain :  and  manj  will  seek 
to  drown  in  pleasure,  or  forget  in  business, 
Uieir  impression,  that  it  walks  on  before 
them — silent,  perpetual,  pausins  with  their 
rest,  running  with  their  speed,  growing 
with  their  growth,  strengthening  with  their 
strengUi,  forming  itself  a  ghastly  rainbow 
on  the  fumes  of  Sieir  bowl  of  festival,  lying 
down  with  them  at  night,  starting  up  with 
every  start  that  disturbs  their  slumbers, 
rising  with  them  in  the  morning,  rushing 
before  them  like  a  rival  dealer  into  the 
market-place,  and  appearing  to  beckon  them 
on  behind  it,  from  the  derai-bed  into  the 
land  of  shadows,  as  into  its  own  domain. 
If  from  this  dreadful  forerunner  we  cannot 
escape,  is  it  not  well  done  in  Hood,  and 
would  it  not  be  weU  done  in  others,  to  laugh 
at,  as  we  pursued,  its  inevitable  steps  ?  It 
is,  after  aU,  perhaps  only  the  friture  great- 
ness of  man  that  throws  back  this  gloom 
upon  his  infant  being,  casting  upon  him 
aonfusion  and  despair,  instead  of  exciting 
him  to  gladness  and  to  hope.  In  escaping 
from  this  shadow,  we  should  be  pawning  the 
prospects  of  our  Immortality.    . 

How  cheerily  rings  Heed's  lark-like 
note  of  poetry,  among  the  various  voices  of 
the  a^'s  8ong---it8  eagle  screams,  its  raven 
oroakiqgp,  its  plaintive  ni^tingale  strains ! 
And  yet  that  lark,  toe,  m  her  lowly  nest, 
had  her  sorrows,  and,  perhaps,  her  heart 
had  bled  in  secret  all  ni^t  long.  But  now 
the  ^^  mom  is  up  again,  the  dewy  mom,'' 
and  the  sky  is  <uear,  and  the  wind  is  still, 
and  the  sunshine  is  bright,  and  the  blue 
depths  seem  to  sigh  for  her  ooming ;  and 
up  rises  she  to  heaven's  gate,  as  aforetime; 
and  as  she  soars  and  sings,  she  remembers 
her  misery  no  more ;  nav,  hers  seems  to  be 
the  I  chosen  voice  by  whidi  Nature  wodld 
oonvey  the  full  gladness  of  her  own  heart, 
in  that  favorite  and  festal  hour. 

No  one  stops  to  question  Uie  songstrees 
in  the  d^'aa  to  her  theory  of  the  universe 
— ^^  Under  which  creed,  beionian ! — speak 
or  die !"  So,  it  were  idle  to  inquire  of 
Hood's  poetry,  any  more  than  of  Keats's, 
what  in  oonfidenee  waa  its  opinion  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  or  the  pedobaptist  contro- 
versy. His  poetry  is  fttUer  of  humanity 
and  of  real  piety  that  it  does  not  protrade 
any  peculiarities  of  persomJ  belief;  and 
that  no  mom  than  the  sn  or  the  book  of 


E^her  has  it  the  name  of  Ood  written  on 
it,   although  it  has  the  essence  and  the 
image.     There  are  writers  who,  like  secret, 
impassioned  lovers,  speak  most  seldom  of 
those  objects  which  they  most  frequently 
think  of  and  most  fervently  admire.     And 
there  are  others,  whose  ascriptions  of  praise 
to  God,  whose  encomiums  on  religion,  and 
whose  introduction  of  sacred  names,  sound 
like  affidavits,  or  self-signed  certificates  of 
Christianity — ^they  are  so  frequent,  so  forced, 
and  so  little  in  harmony  with  what  we  know 
of  the  men.     It  is  upon  this  principle  that 
we  would  defend  Wordsworth  from  those 
who  denv  him  the  name  of  a  sacred  poet. 
True,  all  his  poems  are  not  hymns;  but 
his  life  hat  been  a  long  hymn,  rising,  like 
incense,  from  a  mountain  altar  to  God. 
Surely,  rince  Milton,  no  purer,  severer. 
Hiring  melody  has  mounted  on  high.    The 
ocean  names  not  its  Maker,  nor  needs  to 
name  him.     Yet  irbo  can  deny  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Uie  *^  Ode  to  Sound,"  and  of  the 
^^  Excursion,"  is  that  of  the  ^'  Paradise 
Lest,"    the  '"Task,"    and    the    '< Night 
Thoughts?"    And  without   classing  Hood 
in  this,  or  in  any  respect,  with  Wor<bworth, 
we  dare  as  little  rank  him  with  things  com- 
mon and  unclean. 

Hear  himself  on  this  point : 

"  Thrice  blessed  is  the  man  with  whom 
The  gracious  prodigality  of  nature^ 
The  balm,  the  bliss,  the  beauty  and  the  bloom, 
The  boanteooB  providence  in  every  feature— 
Recall  the  goodi  Creator  to  his  creattire ; 
Making  all  earth  a  fane,  all  heaven  its  dome ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

Each  clood-capped  moimtain  Is  a  hdy  ahar; 

An  organ  breathes  in  every  grove ; 

And  the  Mi  heart's  a  Psalter, 

Rich  in  deep  hymns  of  gratitode  and  love.** 

And  amid  all  the  mirthful  details  of  the 
long  warfare  which  he  waged  with  cant 
(from  his  Progress  of  Cant,  downwards), 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  real  despite  done 
to  that  spirit  of  Christianitv  to  which  Cant, 
in  fact,  is  the  most  formidable  foe.  To  the 
wuuk  of  religion,  his  motto  is,  spare  no 
no  arrows;  but  when  the  real,  radiant, 
sorrowful,  yet  happy  face  appears,  he  too 
has  a  knee  to  kneel  and  a  heart  to  worsh^. 

Bit,  best  of  all  in  Hood  is  that  warm 
humanity  which  beats  in  all  his  writings. 
His  is  no  ostentatious  or  systematic  philan- 
thropy ;  it  is  a  mild,  dieerful,  irrepressi^ 
ble  xeeUng.  as  innocent  and  tender  as  the 
embrace  (n  a  diild.  It  cannot  found  mxuf 
kitchens ;  it  can  only  slide  in  a  few  rhymes 
and  sonnets  to  make  its  speciea  a  little  hap- 
pier.   Hospitals  it  is  mwde  to  «rect|  «r 
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sabsoriptions  to  give ;  silver  and  gold  it  has 

none;  bat  in  the  orisons  of  its  genias  it 

never  fails  to  remember  the  oanse  of  the 

poor ;  and  if  it  cannot,  any  more  than  the 

Kindred  spirit  of  Burns,  make  for  its  oona- 

try  ^^  some  nsefa'  plan  or  book,"  it  can 

^^  sing  a  sang  at  least."    Hood's  poetry  is 

often  a  pleading  for  those  who  cannot  plead 

for  themselves,  or  who  plead  only  like  the 

beggar,   who,  reproached   for  his  silence, 

showed  his   sores  and  replied,  *^  Isn't  it 

begging  I  am  with  a  hnnored  tongues?" 

This  advocacy  of  his  has  not  been  thrown 

utterly  away ;  it  has  been  heard  on  earth, 

and  it  has  been  heard  in  heaven. 

The  genial  kind-heartedness  which  dis- 
tinguished Thomas  Hood  did  not  stop  with 
himself.  He  silently  and  insensibly  drew 
around  him  a  little  duster  of  kindred  spi- 
rits, who,  without  t&e  name,  have  obtained 
the  character  an4  infiuenoe  of  a  school, 
which  may  be  called,  indifferentlv,  the  Later 
Cockney,  or  the  Pusch  School.  Who  the  pa- 
rent of  this  school,  properly  speakinff,  was, 
whether  Lei^h  Huist  or  Hood,  we  will  not 
stop  to  inquire.  Peilia^,  we  may  rather 
compare  its  members  to  a  chtfter  of  bees 
settling  and  singing  together,  wiftout 
thought  of  precedence  or  ^Bng  of  inferi- 
ority, upon  one  flower.  Leigh  Himt  and 
Hood,  indeed,  have  far  higher  qualities  of 
imagination  than  the  others,  but  they  pos- 
sess some  properties  in  common  with  them. 
All  this  s<mool  have  warm  sympathies,  bofli 
with  man  as  an  individual,  and  with  the 
ongoings  of  society  at  large.  AH  liave  a 
quiet  but  burning  sense  of  the  evfl,  thet«nt, 
the  injustice,  the  inconsistency,  the  oppres- 
sion, and  the  falsehood  that  are  in  the  world. 
All  are  aware  that  fierce  invective,  furious 
lecalcitration,  and  howling  despair,  can 
never  heal  or  mitigate  these  calamities.  AH 
are  believers  in  their  future  and  permanent 
mitigation ;  and  are  convinced  that  litera- 
ture— prosecuted  in  a  proper  spirit,  -and 
combined  with  political  and  moral  progress 
—will  marvellously  tend  to  this  result.  All 
have  had,  or  have  too  much  real  or  solid 
sorrow  to  make  of  it.  a  matter  of  parade, 
or  to  find  or  neek  in  it  a  frequent  source  of 
inspiration.  All,  finally,  wotud  rather  lau^ 
thui  weep  men  out  of  their  follies,  and 
suniBiries  out  of  their  mistakes.  And  in 
an  age  which  has  seen  the  ateam  of  a  tea^ 
kettle  applied  to  change  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  earth — all  have  unbounded  fSritn  in 
ibo  miriitier  miracles  of  moral  and  poUtioal 
revolution  whidi  the  mkih  of  an  EngltBh 
/reiMtiajei  toefiMfe  when  properly  con- 


densed and  pointed.  We  rather  honor  the 
motives  than  share  in  the  anticipations  of 
this  witty  and  brilliant  band,  with  which 
Dickens  must  unquestionably  rank.  Much 
good  they  have  done  and  are  doing;  but 
the  full  case,  we  fear,  is  beyond  them.  It 
is  in  mechanism  after  all,  not  in  magic,  that 
they  tnurt.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  think 
that  our  help  lies  in  the  double-divine  chann 
which  Genius  and  Religion,  fally  wedded 
together,  are  yet  to  wield ;  when,  in  a  high 
sense,  the  words  of  the  poet  shall  be  accom- 
plished*- 

*'Love  andflODg,  long  and  love,  intertwined  evermore. 
Weary  earth  to  the  sons  of  its  youth  shall  restcre." 

Mliih  like  that  of  Punch  and  Hood  oan 
relieve  many  a  fog  upon  indiridual  mindn, 
but  is  powerless  to  remove  die  great  douda 
whtdi  nang  over  the  general  history  of  hu- 
manity, and  apound  even  political  abuses  it 
often  plays  harmless  as  the  summer  eve> 
ning^  lightning,  or,  at  most,  only  loosena, 
without  smiting  them  down.  Voltaire's 
smfle  showed  the  Bastile  in  a  ludicrous 
light,  as  it  fantastically  fell  upon  it ;  bnt 
Ronsseau's  earnestness  struck  its  pinnacle, 
and  Mirabeau^s  eloquence  overturned  it  from 
its  base.  There  is  a  call,  in  our  case,  flmr  a 
holier  earnestness,  and  for  a  purer,  nobler 
oratory.  From  the  variety  of  styles  which 
Hood  has  attempted  in  his  poems,  we  select 
Hie  two  in  which  we  think  him  most  success- 
ful— flie  homely  tragic  narrative,  and  the 
grave  palSietic  nrric  We  find  a  spedmen 
of  the  former  in  his  Eugene  Aram's  dream. 
This  may  be  caHed  a  tale  of  the  Confes- 
sional; but  how  much  new  int^est  does  it 
acquire  f^m  the  •circumstances,  the  scene, 
and  the  person  to  whom  the  confession  is 
made.  Eugene  Aram  tells  his  story  under 
the  simHitade  of  a  dream,  in  the  mterval 
of  the  sdiod  toil,  in  a  shadv  nook  of  the 
play-ffromid,  and  to  a  little  boy.  What  a 
ghastly  contrast  do  all  these  peaoefdl  images 
present  to  the  tale  he  tells,  in  its  miztore 
of  homely  horror  and  shadowy  dread! 
What  an  ear  this  in  which  to  inject  the  fell 
revelation !  In  what  a  plain,  yet  powerful 
setting,  is  the  awfbl  picture  thus  inserted ! 
And  how  perfect  at  once  the  keeping  and 
the  contrast  between  youthful  innocenoe 
and  gnih,  grey-hahed  before  its  time!-* 
betwe^  the  eager,  unsnepeoliiig  ourioeltf 
of  the  listener,  and  the  slow  and  diAoott 
throes,  by  iMA  the  nanator  relieves  him- 
self *of  las  borden  of  years  !-^beiween  tim 
mnpathetio,  haU^leasant,  h^^painftd 
shidder  of  the  boy,  and  the  tttoag  oowitf* 
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non  of  the  man  ?  The  Giaonr,  emptying 
his  polluted  aool  in  the  gloom  of  the  convent 
aisle,  and  to  the  father  trembling  instead  of 
Ma  penitent,  as  the  broken  and  frightful 
tale  gMips  on,  is  not  eqoal  in  interest  nor 
awe  to  £uffene  Aram  recoonting  his  dream 
to  the  ohild ;  till  yon  as  well  as  he  wish, 
and  are  tempted  to  shriek  out,  that  he  may 
awake  and  Bnd  it  indeed  a  dream.  Eugene 
Aram  is  not  like  Bulwer's  hero— a  subume 
demon  in  love  ;  he  is  a  mere  man  in  misery, 
and  the  poet  seeks  you  to  think — ^and  you 
can  think,  of  nothing  about  him,  no  more 
than  himself  can,  except  the  one  fatal  stain, 
which  has  made  him  what  he  is,  and  which 
he  long  has  idenUfied  with  himself.  Hood, 
with  the  instinct  and  art  of  a  great  painter, 
seiaes  on  that  moment  in  Aram's  nistory, 
which  formed  the  hing*e  of  its  interest — ^not 
the  moment  of  the  murder,  not  the  long, 
silent,  devouring  remorse  that  followed,  not 
the  hour  of  the  defence,  nor  of  the  execu- 
tion—but that  when  the  dark  secret  leapt 
into  light  and  puni^ment ;  this  thrilling, 
curdling  instant,  predicted  from  the  past, 
and  pregnant  with  the  future,  is  here  seued, 
ana  startlingly  shown.  All  that  went  before 
was  merely  horrible,  all  that  followed  is 
horrible  and  vulgar :  the  poetic  moment  in 
the  story  is  intensely  one.  And  how  infe- 
rior the  labored  power  and  pathos  of  the 
last  volume  of  Bulwer's  novel  to  these 
lines! 

That  very  night,  while  gentle  aleep 

The  urchio  evelida  kiflsed, 
Two  atem^aced  men  set  out  fW)m  L3nm 
Throagh  the  cold  and  heavy  mist : 
f  And  Eagene  Aram  walked  between 
With  gyves  upon  his  wrist 

And  here,  how  much  of  the  horror  is  breath- 
ed upon  us  from  the  calm  bed  of  the  sleep- 
inffboy! 

The  two  beet  of  his  grave,  pathetic  lyrics 
are  the  "Song  of  the  Shirt"  and  the 
"  Bridge  of  Sighs. "  The  first  was  certainlv 
Hood^s  great  hit,  although  we  were  as  mu<m 
ashamed  as  rejoiced  at  its  success.  We 
blushed  when  we  thought  that  at  that  stage 
of  his  life  he  needed  such  an  introduction 
to  the  public,  and  that  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  were  now,  for  the  first  time, 
induced  to  ask  ^^  Who's  Thomas  Hood  ?" 
The  majority  of  even  the  readers  of  the 
age  had  never  heard  of  his  name  till  they 
saw  it  in  Punchj  and  connected  with  a 
song — first  rate,  certainly — but  not  better 
than  many  of  his  former  poems !  It  east, 
to  us,  a  strai^  light  on  the  chance-medleys 
of  fame,  and  on  the  lines  of  Shakspeare— 


**  There  is  a  tkte  inthe  aAirs  oTmen^ 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  ibrtnne." 

Alas !  in  Hood's  instance,  to  fortune  it  did 
not  lead,  and  the  fame  was  brief  lightning 
before  darkness. 

And  what  is  the  song  which  made  Hood 
awake  one  morning  and  find  himself  famous  ? 
Its  great  merit  is  its  truth.      Hood  sits 
down  beside  the  poor  seamstress  as  beside  a 
sister,   counts  her  tears,  her  stitches,  her 
bones — too  transparent  by  far  through  the 
sallow  skin — sees  that  though  degraded  she 
is  a  woman  still ;  and  rising  up,  swears,  bv 
Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  that  he  wiU 
make  her  wrongs  and  wretche^ess  known 
to  the  limits  of  the  country  and  of  the  race. 
And,  hark !  how  to  that  cradced,  tuneless 
voice,  trembling  under  its  burden  of  sorrow, 
now  shrunk  down  into  the  whispers  of  weak- 
ness,  and    now   shuddering   up   into   the 
laughter  of  despair,  all  Britain  ibtens  for  a 
moment — and  ror  no  longer — ^listens,  meets, 
talks,  and  does  little  or  nothing.     It  was 
much  that  one  shrill  shriek  shomd  rise  and 
reverberate  above  that  world  of  wild  con- 
foaad  wailing  which  are  the  true  "  cries  of 
London ;"  but  alas !  that  it  has  gone  down 
again  into  the  abyss,  and  that  we  are  now 
employed  in  criticising  its  artistic  quality 
instead  of  recording  its  moral  effect.     Not 
altogether  in  vain,  indeed,  has  it  sounded, 
if  it  have  comforted  one  lonely  heart,  if  it 
have  bedewed  with  tears  one  arid  eye,  and 
saved  to  even  one  sufiiarer  a  pang  of  a  kind 
which  Shakspeare  only  saw  in  part,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  "  proud  mon't  contumely" — the 
contumely  of  a  proud,  imperious,  fashiona- 
ble, hard-hearted  woman — "  one  that  was  a 
wowan,  but,  rest  her  soul,  she's  dead." 

Not  the  least  striking  nor  impressive 
thing  in  this  "  Song  of  the  Shirt"  is  its 
half  jesting  tone,  and  light,  easy  gallop. 
What  sound  in  the  street  so  lamentable  as 
the  laughter  of  a  lost  female !  It  is  like  a 
dimple  on  the  red  waves  of  hell.  It  is 
more  melancholy  than  even  the  death-cough 
shrieking  up  through  her  shattered  frame, 
for  it  speaks  of  rest,  death,  the  grave,  for- 
getfulness,  perhaps  forgiveness.  So  Hood 
into  the  centre  of  this  true  tragedy  has, 
with  a  skilful  and  sparing  hand,  dropt  a 
pun  or  two,  a  conceit  or  two ;  and  these 
quibbles  are  precisely  what  make  you  quake. 
"Everv  tear  hinders  needle  and  thread," 
remincfs  us  distantly  of  these  words,  occur- 
ring in  the  very  centre  of  the  Lear  agony, 
*^  Nunole,  it  is  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in." 
Hood,  as  well  as  Shakspeare,  knew  that  to 
deepen  the  deepest  woe  of  humanity,  it  is 
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the  best  way  to  show  it  in  the  lurid  light  of 
mirth ;  that  there  is  a  sorrow  too  deep  for 
tears,  too  deep  for  sighs,  but  none  too  deep 
for  smiles ;  and  that  the  ande'and  the  laugh- 
ter of  an  idiot  might  accompany  and  serve  to 
aggravate  the  anguish  of  a  god.  And  what 
tragedv  in  that  swallow's  back  which  '^  twits 
witb  tne  spring^'  this  captive  without  crime, 
this  suicide  without  intention)  this  martyr 
without  the  prospect  of  a  fiery  chariot ! 

The  '^  Bridge  of  Sighs''  breathes  a  deeper 
breath  of  the  same  spirit.  The  Poet  is 
arrested  by  a  crowd  in  the  street;  he 
pauses,  and  finds  that  it  is  a  female  sui- 
cide whom  they  have  plucked  dead  from  the 
waters.  His  heart  holds  its  own  coroner's 
inquest  upon  her,  and  the  poem  is  the  ver- 
dict. Such  verdicts  are  not  common  in  the 
courts  of  clay.  It  sounds  like  a  voice  from 
a  loftier  climate,  like  the  cry  which  closes 
the  Faust,  ^^  She  is  pardoned."  He  knows 
not — ^what  the  jury  will  know  in  an  hour — 
the  cause  of  her  crime.  He  wishes  not  to 
know  it.  He  cannot  determine  what  pro- 
portions of  guilt,  misery,  and  madness,  have 
mingled  with  her  '^  mutiny."  He  knows 
only  she  was  miserable,  and  she  is  dead — 
dead,  and  therefore  away  to  a  higher  tribu- 
nal. He  knows  only  that,  whate'er  her 
guilt,  she  never  ceased  to  be  a  woman,  to  be 
a  sister,  and  that  death,  for  him  hushing 
^^  all  questions,  hiding  all  faults,  has  left  on 
her  only  the  beautiful.  "  What  can  he  do  ? 
He  forgives  her  in  the  name  of  humanity ; 
every  heart  says  amen,  and  his  verdict,  thus 
repeated  and  oox^^rmed,  may  go  down  to 
eternity. 

Here,  too,  as  in  the  ^^  Song  of  the  Shirt," 
the  effect  is  trebled  by  the  outward  levity 
of  the  strain.  Light  and  gay,  the  masque- 
rade his  grieved  heart  puts  on;  but  its 
every  flower,  feather,  and  fringe,  shakes 
in  the  internal  ansuish  as  in  a  tempest. 
This  one  stania  (coldly  praised  by  a  recent 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  whose 
heart  and  intellect  seem  to  be  dead,  but 
to  us  how  unspeakably  dear!)  might  per- 
petuate the  name  of  Hood : 

"  The  Ueak  wind  of  March 

Made  her  tremble  and  shiver, 

But  not  the  dark  arch. 
Nor  the  black  flowing  river; 

Mad  from  life's  history — 

Glad  to  death's  mystery 

Swift  to  be  hurled, 

Anywhere,  anywhere 

Out  of  the  world  r 

After  all  this,  we  have  not  the  heart,  as 
Lord  Jeffrey  would  say,  to  turn  to  Ids 


'<  Whims  and  Oddities,"    &o.,    at  Urge. 
^'  Here  lies  one  who  lE^at  more  blood  and 
made  more  puns  than  any  man  living,"  was 
his  self-proposed  epitaph.     Whether  pun- 
ning was  natural  to  him  or  not,  we  cannot 
tell.     We  fear  that  with  him,  as  with  most 
people,  it  was  a  bad  habit,  cherished  into  a 
necessity  and  a  disease.     Nothing  could  be 
more  easily  acquired  than  the  power  of  pun- 
ning, if,  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  wont  to   saj, 
one's  mind  were  but  to  abandon  itself  to  it. 
What  poor  creatures  you  meet  continually, 
firom  whom  puns  come  as  easily  as  perspi- 
ration.    If  this  was  a  disease  in  Hood,  he 
turned  it  into  a  ^^  commodity."    His  innu- 
merable puns,    like  the    minnikin   multi- 
tudes of  LiUiput,  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
Man  Mountain,  fed,  dothed,  and  paid  his 
rent.     This  was  more  than  Aram  Dreams  or 
Shirt  Songs  oould  have  done,  had  he  written 
them  in  scores.     Some,  we  know,  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  contend  that  hb  facility  in 
punninff  was  the  outer  form  of  lus  inn^  fa- 
culty of  minute  analogical  perception — that 
it  was  the  same  power  at  play — that  the 
eye  which,  when  earnestly  and  piercingly 
(Ureoted,  can  perceive  delicate  resemblances 
in  things,  has  only  to  be  opened  to  see  like 
words  dancing  in  each  other's  embrace ; 
and  that  this,  and  not  the  perverted  taste 
of  the  age,  accounts  for  Shakspeare's  puns ; 
punning  being  but  the  game  of  football,  by 
which  he  brought  a  great  day's  labor  to  a 
close.     Be  this  as  it  may.  Hood  punned  to 
live,  and  made  many  suspect  that  he  lived 
to  pun.     This,  however,  was  a  mistake. 
For,  apart  from  his  serious  pretensions  as  a 
poet,  his  puns  swam  in  a  sea  of  humor, 
farce,  drollery,  fun  of  every  kind.     Parody, 
caricature,  quiz,  innocent  double  entendre^ 
mad  exaggeration,  laughter   holding  both 
his  sides,  sense  turned  awry,  and  downright, 
staring,  slavering  nonsense,  were  all  to  be 
found  in  his  writings.   Indeed,  every  spedes 
of  wit  and  humor  abounded,  with,  perhaps, 
two  exceptions ; — the  quiet,  deep,  ironical 
smile  of  Addison,  and  the  misanthropic  grin 
of  Swift  (forming  a  stronger  antithesis  to  a 
laugh  than  the  blackest  of  firowns)  were  not 
in  Hood.     Each  was  peculiar  to  the  single 
man  whose  face  bore  it,  and  shall  probably 
re-appear  no  more.     For  Addison's  match- 
less smile  he  may  look  and  long  in  vain; 
and  forbid  that  such  a  horrible  dii^rtion  of 
the  human  faoe  divine  as  Swift^s  grin  (di»» 
owned  for  ever  by  the  fine,  chubby,  kindly 
family  of  mirth !)  should  be  witnessed  agun 
on  earth! 
<^Alas!   poor  Yoriok.    Where  now  tl^ 
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quips? — ^thy  aoiddities? — thy  flasbes  that 
wont  to  set  tne  table  in  a  roar?  Quite 
ebapfallen  ?"  The  death  of  a  man  of  mirth 
has  to  UB  a  drearier  signifioance  than  that 
of  a  more  sombre  spirit.  He  passes  into  the 
other  world  as  into  a  region  where  his  heart 
had  been  translated  long  before.  To  death, 
as  to  a  nobler  birth^  had  he  looked  forward ; 
and  when  it  comes,  his  spirit  readily  and 
cheerfdlly  yields  to  it  as  one  great  thought 
in  the  soul  submits  to  be  displaced  and  dark- 
ened by  a  greater.  To  him  death  had  lost 
its  terrors,  at  the  same  time  that  lifehad  lost 
its  charms.  But  **  can  a  ghost  laugh  or  shake 
his  gaunt  sides  ?" — is  there  wit  any  more 
than  wisdom  in  the  grave  ?— do  nuns  there 
crackle  ? — or  do  comic  annuals  there  mark 
the  still  procession  of  the  years  ?     The 


death  of  a  humorist,  as  the  first  serious 
epoch  in  his  history,  is  a  very  sad  event. 
In  Hood's  case,  however,  we  have  this  con- 
solation :  a  mere  humorist  he  was  not,  but 
a  sincere  lover  of  his  race — a  hearty  friend 
to  their  freedom  and  welfare — a  deep  sym- 
pathiser with  their  sufferings  and  sorrows; 
and  if  he  did  not  to  -the  ful  consecrate  his 
high  faculties  to  their  service,  surely  his 
circumstances  as  much  as  himself  were  to 
blame.  Writing,  as  we  are,  in  a  dty  where 
he  spent  some  of  his  early  days,  and  which 
never  ceased  to  possess  associations  of  in- 
terest to  his  mind,  and  owing,  as  we  do  to 
him,  a  debt  of  much  pleasure,  and  of  some 
feelings  beyond  it,  we  cannot  but  take  leave 
of  his  writings  with  every  sentiment  of 
good-humor  and  gratitude. 


rr«a  tkc  British  Q««rt«rly  KctUw. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  AND  HUBERT  LANGUET.     . 

The  Carre$pondence  of  Sir  PkiHp  Sidney  and  Hubert  Languety  now  fint  eolleeUd 
and  trantkUed  frmn  the  Latin^  with  Notes  and  a  Memoir  of  Sidney,  By  Stbuart 
A.  Pears,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  London: 
Pickering.     1845.     pp.  Izxzii.  and  240. 


Hubert  Lanouet  is  noted  in  literary  his- 
tory as  the  supposed  author  of  the  famous 
**  Vindidas  contra  Tyrannos,"  which  pro- 
bably issued  from  some  Swiss  or  German 
press  in  1581  or  1582,  although  professing 
to  be  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1579.  Bar- 
bier,  tne  latest  and  greatest  authority,  sets 
him  down  as  the  true  Stephanus  Junius 
Brutus,  without  the  intimation  of  a  doubt. 
Tet,  after  reading  Bayle's  elaborate  disser- 
tation, whidi  is  regarded  as  having  esta- 
blished the  fact,  most  people,  we  should 
think,  would  still  have  their  misgivings; 
indeed,  Bavle  himself  is  by  no  means  per- 
fectly satisned.  Perhaps  something  mi^t 
be  done  toward  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion by  an  examination  of  the  style  of  the 
^^  Vindiciso,"  and  a  oomparison  of  it  with 
that  of  Languet's  known  writings.  The 
evidence  that  has  hitherto  been  brought 
ftnrward  is  all  only  historical  or  external. 

The  acquaintance  of  Languet  with  Sid- 
ney b^n  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1572.  They  met  at  Frankfort,  to  whidi  place 
irst  the  one  and  then  the  other  had  found 
luBwayy  after  having  both  witnessed  in 
Paris  the  horrors  of  those  closing  days  of 
Avgusty  which  still  remain  tike  reddest  even 


in  the  annals  of  the  French  capital,  daubed 
over  as  they  are  with  blood  beyond  those 
of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  previously  known  one 
another,  although  they  must  have  been  to- 
gether for  some  months  at  the  French 
court,  where  Languet  had  been  the  resident 
minister  or  agent  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
for  the  two  years  preceding  the  massacre: 
while  Sidney  had  arrived  there  in  the  end 
of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and,  having 
been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  resident,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
had,  about  a  fortnight  before  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  been  appointed  by  Charles  IX. 
to  the  place  of  one  of  his  gentlemen  in  or- 
dinary. Both  Walsingham  and  Languet 
were  enabled  to  afford  shelter  in  their 
houses  during  the  massacre  to  many  sub- 
jects of  the  sovereigns  whom  they  severally 
represented;  while  Sidney  found  safe^ 
with  the  former,  one  of  the  German  Lu- 
therans who  took  refuge  with  the  latter  was 
the  printer  Andrew  Wechel,  or  Wechelius; 
and  ne  was  in  turn  entertaining  Languet  as 
his  guest  at  Frankfort,  when  Sidney,  who 
probablv  left  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
SeptemWy  ntiet  passing  through  Strasbuig 
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and  Heidelberg,  reached  that  free   dty. 
The  elderly  man  of  fifty-four  and  the  youth 
•f  eighteen  immediately  found  themselves 
jrawn  to  one  another  by  sympathies  which 
difierenoe  of  age  could  not  extinguish  or 
chill.     Perhaps  the  common  danger  from 
iriiioh  they  had  so  recently  escaped,  and 
the  common  religious  impressions  which  so 
terrific  an  instance  of  Romish  bigotry  and 
perfidy  must  haye  deepened  in  both,  did 
something  to  attach  them.    But  there  was 
also  a  similarity,  or  mutual  accordance,  in 
^eir  natural  dispositions  and  tastes.  £yen 
already  Sidney  was  making  himself  felt  to 
be,  what  he  continued  to  he  found  while  he 
Uyed,  the  most  engaging  of  human  beings. 
Young  as  he  was,  he  had  no  sooner  ap* 
peared  at  the  French  court  than  he  became 
the  observed  of  all  observers.     Charles  IX. 
himself,  who,  for  all  his  blood-stained  name, 
was  a  lover  and  a  judge  of  literature  and 
talent,  is  recorded  to  have  delighted  in  his 
conversation.     His  friend  and  affectionat-e 
biographer.  Lord  Brooke,  was  told  by  Wal- 
singham,  that,  with  all  his  experience  in 
winning  men's  confidence,  he  soon  found 
himseuovershot  with  his  own  bow  by  Sid- 
ney, so  that  after  a  while  he  had  to  be  con- 
tented that  his  friends  should  be  retained 
chiefly  by  their  being  enamored  of  his 
young  countryman.     Thoughtful,  as  well  as 
accomplished,  beyond  his  years,  he  was, 
as  his  contemporaries  observed   of  him, 
become  a  man  without  ever  having  been  a 
bo^.    That  remarkable  combination  of  the 
Innlliant  and  the  solid,  whidi  formed  his 
character,  was  already  shining  forth  in  him. 
What  he  has  himself  finely  called  ^'  high 
Noughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy,^' 
qK>ke  in  his  words  and  his  looks.     Full  of 
ore  and  spirit,  and  of  the  ambition  of  dis- 
tinction, yet  docile,  ingenuous,  and  affection- 
ate, he  was  made  to  be  at  once  admired  and 
loved  by  young  and  old,  by  man  and  wo- 
man.    Nor  was  Languet,  on  his  side,  with- 
out qualifications  ana  attractions  calculated 
powerfully  to  impress  such  a  heart  and  im- 
a^nation  as  Sioney's.    Some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  contemporaries  hearts 
strongest  testimony  to  the  charms  of  his 
conversation,   by  which  De  Thou,  as  the 
ffreat  historian  tells  us  himself  in  his  Auto- 
biography, was  so  delighted  when  they  first 
encountered  at  Bmden,  that  for  three  whole 
iays  he  could  not  part  from  him,  and  of  the 
mingled  gentleness  and  vivacity  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  exact  and  extensive  infor- 
mation in  which  it  abounded,  we  may  yet 
gaiher  some  notion  from  hb  letters.    In 


these  letters  too,  and  also  in  his  compact 
head,  and  observant  but  not  obtrusife  eye* 
we  read  the  estimable  and  amiable  moral 
character  of  the  matt— jiis  sagacity,  pru- 
dence, moderation,  tolerance,  and  the  other 
virtues  for  which  he  is  praised  by  those  to 
whom  he  was  personally  known.  It  may 
,  »be  th^t,  as  Mr.  Pears  remarks,  ^^  he  was  not 
cast  in  the  martyr's  mould ;"  he  had  no 
craving  after  martyrdom,  we  dare  say,  for 
its  own  sake,  nor  was  he  given  to  any  kind 
of  mere  display  or  bravado ;  yet  he  waa 
never  found  wanting,  when  the  occasion  re- 
quired it,  in  courage  any  more  than  in  prin- 
ciple. There  was,  however,  a  refinement 
about  his  nature,  both  moral  and  intdled- 
ual,  which  makes  him  seem  hardly  to  have 
belonged  to  the  rude  and  stormy  age  in 
which  it  was  his  lot  to  live.  In  this  re- 
spect especially  he  and  Sidney  foimd  each 
his  likeness  in  the  other. 

Their  personal  intercourse  was  soon  bro- 
ken off,  and  was  never  afterwards  renewed 
for  any  long  space;  but  their  friendship 
was  never  interrupted,  and  what  has  been 
preserved  of  their  correspondence  extenda 
to  within  a  few  months  of  the  dose  of  Lao- 
guet's  life.  Of  Languet's  ninety-six  let- 
ters to  Sidney,  seven  were  written  in  1573, 
the  first  being  dated  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber in  that  year ;  thirty-two  were  initten 
in  1574;  nine  in  1575;  five  in  1576; 
eight  in  1577 ;  nine  in  1578 ;  twelve  in 
1579;  fourteen  in  1580,  the  last  on  the 
28th  of  October.  Of  Uie  seventeen,  whkh 
are  all  that  have  been  preserved  fr^  Sid- 
ney to  Languet,  two  were  written  in  1573 ; 
eleven  in  1574  ;  one  in  1575 ;  one  in  1577 ; 
and  two  in  1578,  the  last  on  the  10th  of 
March  in  that  year.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  some  of  Sidney's  lett^s  ave 
lost,  but  it  is  evident  that  LaMuet  wrote 
mudi  more  frequently  than  he  cud ;  in  the 
Latin  language,  in  which  they  corre^onded, 
he  had  by  far  the  more  expert  pen  of  the 
two ;  besides,  as  the  old  man  was  gradually 
relaxing  his  hold  of  affairs,  the  bwiinpai 
of  the  world  was  gathering  around  hie 
younger  friend,  and  abstracting  Urn  dMSir 
more  and  more  from  whatever  lay  beyond 
that  immediate  environment.  But,  althoi^ 
Languet  occasionally  drops  a  fleatle  co»» 
plaint  that  he  writes  three  or  lowt  lettera 
for  one  that  he  receives,  and  once  or  twioe 
expresses  his  apprehension,  wi^iout  odm- 
plaining  of  anything  so  natval,  that  he  ia 
not  so  mudk  in  Sidney's  thoughts  as  Sid- 
ney continues  to  be  in  nis,  it  is  clear  that 
there  never  was  a^y  abatement  of  re^ 
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teem  and  regard  on  tlie  one  side  any  more 
than  on  the  other. 

The  Letters,  as  arranged  and  translated 
hj  Mr.  Pears,  afford  us  a  very  interesting 
Tiew  of  the  two  writers,  and  in  part  also  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived,  although  he 
has  left  out,  as  he  observes,  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  which  those  of  Lan- 
gnet  contain  respecting  political  matters,  his 
object  being  to  illustrate  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  And  it  is  in 
that  view,  undoubtedly,  that  this  corres- 
pondence has  its  chief  interest  for  an  Eng* 
lish  reader  of  the  present  day. 

The  name  of  Sidney  is  still  universally 

I  renounced  among  us  as  one  of  the  most 
onored  in  the  roll  of  our  old  national 
worthies ;  but  lor  a  long  time  past  it  has, 
we  fear,  even  with  the  ffcnerality  of  well- 
informed  persons,  been,  m  truth,  not  mudi 
more  than  a  famous  name.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  his  ''  Arcadia,"  after  having 
been  so  much  the  delist  of  our  ancestors, 
that  fourteen  editions  of  it,  most  of  them 
accompanied  by  his  minor  works,  were 
*  called  for  down  to  the  year  1725,  has  not 
been  once  reprinted  since.  What  he  wrote 
having  thus  ceased  to  be  read,  what  he 
really  was  has  necessarily  ceased  to  be  gene- 
rally known.  Yet  a  series  of  publications 
reliUing  to  him,  intended  for  a  more  select 
class  of  readers,  has  continued  to  testify 
that  the  interest  which  his  writings  former- 
ly had  for  all  cultivated  minds  has  never 
entirely  died  away.  About  a  century  a^, 
the  painstaking  and  accurate  Arthur  Collins 
did  something  to  revive  his  memory  by  the 
publication  of  the  curious  collection  com- 
monly known  as  the  ^^  Sydney  Papers,"  uid 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  brought 
forth  a  reprint  of  the  ^^  Defence  of  Poesy," 
under  the  care  of  Thomas  WMion,  as  weU 
as  Lord  Hailes's  edition  of  *'  Langoefs  Let- 
ters." In  a  later  era  we  have  had  Dr. 
Zouch's  <^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  in  1609  ;  a  second 
reprint  of  the  ^^  Defence  of  Poesy,"  by  the 
late  Lord  Thurlow,  in  1810 ;  a  new  edition 
of  Lord  Brooke's  <^  Life  of  Sidney,"  by  Sir 
Sgerton  Brydges,  in  1816 ;  besides  various 
notices  and  reprints  of  several  of  Sidney's 
diorterpieoes  in  the  '^  Restituta,"  the  ^^  Cen- 
sora  Literaria,"  and  the  <'  British  BibHogra- 
pher,"  a  long  artide  on  the  ^^  Arcadia,"  in 
the  second  volume  of  the ''  Retrospective  Re- 
view," published  in  1820 ;  a  small  volume 
jmnted  for  the  Roxburgh  Club  under  the 
title,  if  we  rightly  remember,  of  ^^  Notitisd 
Sidneian»y"  by  the  late  Bishop  Butler ; 


the  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms,  by 
Sidney  and  his  sister,  printed  for  the  first 
time  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Singer,  in  1823 ; 
an  edition  of  all  Sidney's  Miscellaneous 
Works,  with  a  Life,  by  the  late  WiUiam 
Gray,  £sq.,  in  1829  ;  and  now  the  volume 
before  us,  by  Mr.  Pears.  Nor  ou^t  we  to 
omit  the  '^  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicest^,"  very  ably  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society  a  few  vears  ago  by  Mr.  Bruce,  con- 
taining as  it  aoes  several  new  and  interest- 
ing particulars  of  the  last  days  of  Sidney's 
bnef  career. 

The  emergence  of  the  Sidneys  from  ob- 
scurity dates  only  from  the  first  years  of 
the  rei|n  of  Henry  VIII.  The  geneelc^- 
gists  bnng  the  progenitor  of  the  race  from 
Fnmce  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  but  the 
first  of  them  who  rose  to  eminence  was  Sir 
William  Sidney,  the  grandfather  of  Shr 
Philip.  He  was,  CoUms  tell  us  '' Tutor 
and  Chamberlain,  and  Steward  of  the 
Household,  to  King  Edward  VI.,  from  the 
time  of  his  birth  to  his  coronation."  Hav- 
ing distinguished  himself  in  the  French 
wars,  he  was  knighted  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
1512;  and  fort^  years  afterwards  he  ob- 
tained from  King  Edward  the  manor  of 
Penshurst  in  Kent,  still  the  seat  of  his  de- 
scendants. He  had,  besides,  made  himself 
great  by  his  alliances,  having  married  the 
Lady  Anne  Brandon,  aunt  of  Charles  Bran- 
don, Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  grandfather,  by 
his  wife  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  ot 
Henry  VII.,  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane 
Grey;  and  having  also  obtained  good 
maizes  for  all  his  four  dau^ters.  One 
of  Uiem,  FVances,  tiie  vouncest,  became  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Ratdifie,  Earl  of  Sussex, 
and  was  the  foundress  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Sir  WiUiam,  who  died  in  1 553,  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son,  Sir  Henry,  who  became  a 
still  more  distinguished  personage.  At  the 
accession  of  King  Edward,  Sir  Henry  Sid- 
ney, who,  however,  did  net  acquire  that 
deslniaUon  till  October,  1550,  <<  was  repui- 
ed,'' says  Collins,  after  HoUiinhed,  ^^for  his 
vurtues,  fine  composition  of  body,  fpedlantry, 
and  liveliness  of  spirit,  the  most  complete 
yonnff  gentleman  in  the  court ;  and,  for  the 
singuar  love  and  entire  affsction  that  vir- 
tuous and  learned  prince  had  ever  shown 
him,  he  was  made  one  of  the  four  principal 
gentlemen  of  his  privy  chamber.  And  suoh 
delight  had  he  in  his  modest  and  ingenioue 
conversation  and  company,  as  he  rarely 
save  him  leave  to  be  absent  from  him,  and 
drew  his  last  hreadi  in  his  arms  at  Green- 
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wieh."  Although  he  bad  married  the  Lady 
Marj  Dudley,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, and  was  thus  doubly  (both  through 
his  mother  and  his  wife)  oonneoted  with  the 
parties  engaged  or  interested  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  he  managed  to 
pass  unscathed  through  that  perilous  crisis, 
and  to  retain,  under  both  Queen  Mary  and 
Queen  Elisabeth,  the  same  favor  which 
he  had  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  their  royal 
brother.  In  1555,  Mary  bestowed  upon  Mm 
the  office  of  Vice-Treasurer  for  Ireland, 
upon  which  he  proceeded  thither,  and  his 
connexion  with  that  country  lasted  for 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1557,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ire- 
land ;  the  next  year  he  was  sworn  sole  Lord 
Justice ;  And  in  December,  1559,  the  first 
of  Elisabeth,  he  was,  in  consideration  of 
his  loyalty,  wisdom,  and  industiy,  as  the 
patent  expressed  it,  appointed  Governor  of 
that  Kingdom.  In  short,  to  quote  the  sum- 
mary of  Collins,  again  following  Hollinshed, 
^^  he  was  four  several  times  Lord  Justice  of 
Ireland,  and  three  times,  by  special  com- 
mission, sent  Lord  Deputy  out  of  England. 
In  his  first  deputation,  he  suppressed  the 
rebellion  of  Shane  O^Neal,  and  floored  the 
ton  of  the  castle  of  Dublin  with  the  arch 
rebePs  head.  In  his  second,  he  suppressed 
the  most  dangerous  insurrection  begun  and 
long  oontinu^  by  some  of  the  Butlers.  In 
the  third,  the  commotion  of  the  Elarl  of 
Clanricarde,  and  his  two  graceless  sons, 
Shane  and  Ulick  Bourke."  He  had  also 
been  early  in  the  reign  of  EHisabeth  consti- 
toted  Lord  President  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales ;  and  this  office  he  retained  during 
his  life.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  was  elect- 
ed a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1564,  died, 
in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  in  1587.  His 
name  takes  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
those  of  the  men  of  action  which  illustrate 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  reiffn  of  Elisabeth. 
Of  the  children  whom  he  nad  by  his  wife, 
the  Lady  Mary  Dudl^,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  grew  up.  The  daughter,  Mary 
Sidney,  married  Henry  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  was,  tlirough  his  mother,  a 
nephew  of  Queen  Katharine  Panr,  and  htA 
been  formerly  married  to  a  sister  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey;  and  she  is  the  Coxmtess  of 
Pembroke,  ^Hhe  fair  and  learned  and 
good,"  immortalised  by  Ben  Jonson's  epi- 
taph, and  by  the  inscription  of  the  ^*  Ar- 
oftdia."  She  Uved  till  1621,  and  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Pembroke  is  h&t  lineal  dm- 
MO&dant.    From  Robert,  the  second  son, 


who  eventually  inherited  Pepshorst  and  the 
other  famQy  estates,  and  was  created  by 
James  I.  Baron  Sidney  in  1603,  Viseount 
Lisle  in  1605,  and  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1618, 
is  sprung  the  present  possessor  of  Penshurst, 
Lord  De  Lisle  and  Dudley,  whose  fetther, 
Sir  John  Shelley,  assumed  the  name  of 
Sidney,  his  mother  having  been  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Perry,  Esq.,  who  mar- 
ried Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Sidney,  third  son  of  Robert,  fourth  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of 
his  unde,  Jocelyn,  seventh  and  last  earl  of 
that  race,  who  died  in  1743. 

The  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henij  Sidney  and 
Lady  Mary  was  bom  at  the  nunily  seat  of 
Penshurst,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1554, 
and  was  named  Philip,  after  King  Plulip  IL 
of  Spain,  recently  married  to  Queen  Mary, 
who  was  his  eodfather.  Ben  Jonson  has 
commemorated 

"  That  taller  tree,  wUch  of  a  nut  was  set 
At  hit  great  hirm,  where  all  the  Muses  met ;" 

and  which  long  continued  to  adorn  the 
park  at  Penshurst,  being  known  by  the 
name  of  Beards  Oaky  though  it  has  now,  w& 
believe,  disappeared.  He  was  sent  to 
sdiool  at  Shrewsbury,  whence  he  was  t»> 
moved,  in  1569,  to  Christ  Churdi,  Oxford; 
and,  according  to  some  authorities,  he  also 
studied  for  a  diort  time  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  May  or  June,  1572,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  repaired  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  till  September  of  the 
same  year.  On  leaving  the  French  capital, 
he  proceeded  through  Lorraine  to  Grermany, 
ana  then  directed  his  course  by  Strasburg 
and  Heidelberg  to  Frankfort.  In  Frank- 
fort, where  he  and  Languet  found  them- 
selves toffether  in  the  house  of  Weehel  the 
printer,  he  appears  to  have  remained  till 
the  banning  of  the  following  year,  when 
the  two  Mends  removed  to  Vienna,  when 
Languet  was  appointed  resident  for  the 
elector  of  Saxony.  In  November,  1573, 
according  to  the  common  account,  he  parted 
from  Languet,  and  left  Vienna  for  Venice. 
Collins,  however,  makes  him  to  have  set 
out  for  Hungary  in  Sept^nber,and  thence  to 
have  made  his  way  to  Italy.  And  his  aooonnt 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  what  Sidney  him- 
self says  in  his  "  Defence  of  Poesy :"—"  b 
Hungary  I  have  seen  it  the  manner  of  aU 
feasts,  and  other  such  like  meeting  to  have 
•ongs  of  their  ancestors'  valor,  which  that 
right  soldier-like  nation  think  one  of  the 
chiefest  kindlen  of  brave  eouzage."    If  il 
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wms  not  at  this  time  that  he  Tisited  Hun- 
gary, his  modem  biographers,  as  far  as  we 
can  find,  do  not  tell  us  when  it  was  that  he 
did  so.  He  spent  about  eight  months  in 
Italy,  partly  at  Venice,  pi^y  at  Padua. 
Rome  he  resisted  his  desire  of  yisiting,  in 
compliance  with  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
Languet,  who  professed  to  be  apprehensive 
for  ms  personal  safety  in  the  stronghold  of 
the  papacy,  but  was  probably  as  much 
afraid  of  the  danger  to  his  religious  prin- 
ciples. In  July,  1574,  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  almost  immediately  proceeded 
into  Poland,  where  Aubrey  says  he  took 
part  in  the  wars,  meaning,  perhaps,  that  he 
was  present  at  some  of  uie  skirmishing  on 
the  Muscovite  frontier,  but  most  probably 
being  quite  mistaken.  At  anv  rate  we  find 
him  again  with  Languet  in  Vienna  by  No- 
vember ;  and  here  he  remained  till  early  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  when  he 
followed  the  imperial  court  alone  with 
Languet  to  Prague.  From  Prague  ne  re- 
turned by  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  and  Ant- 
werp, home  to  England,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  31st  of  May,  1575. 

His  three  years  of  travel  and  study — for 
little  or  none  of  his  time  was  idly  spent — 
had  sent  back  Sidney,  at  the  age  of  twentv- 
one,  to  his  native  country,  perhaps  the 
most  accomplished  Englishman  of  his  years. 
The  first  stage  on  which  he  appeared  was 
that  of  the  court.  A  portion  of  the  first 
year  after  his  return,  also,  he  spent  in  a 
visit  to  his  father  in  Ireland.  JBut  it  was 
an  era  in  which  men  were  accustomed  to 
CTiter  early  upon  the  field  of  action  in  every 
department  of  the  business  of  the  world. 
Both  in  war,  and  in  politics,  whidi  then  for 
the  most  part  were  in  the  same  hands — the 
separation  of  the  two  being  the  exception, 
not  the  rule, — ^whether  we  look  to  England 
or  France,  to  Spain  or  Italy,  to  Germany 
or  the  Netherlands,  most  of  the  leading 
figures  are  still  either  in  the  first  stage  of 
manhood,  or,  at  middle  age,  are  already  old 
in  experience  of  affairs.  We  doubt  if  this 
has  been  the  case  to  the  same  degree  in  any 
subsequent  period  of  European  history,  or 
even  in  any  one  countrv  of  Europe  since 
the' sixteenth  century,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  France  during  the  anomalous 
five  and  twenty  years  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Empire.  One  reason  ma^  be,  that  in 
modem  times  a  larger  proportion  of  men  in 
all  classes  attain  to  advanced  years,  and 
that  among  political  personages  especially 
the  average  value  of  life  is  considerably  in- 
fftasedi  not  only  by  fighting  having  ceased 


to  be  a  part  of  statesmanship,  but  by  the 
disuse  of  assassination  and  other  kinds  of 
violence  ;  so  that  the  rising  generation  can- 
not so  easily  push  their  predecessors  from 
their  stools  as  formerly,  and  therefore  must 
be  contented  to  rise  somewhat  more  slowly. 
Sidney^s  own  father  had  been  sent  on  a 
mission  to  France,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  with  great  ability,  before  he  was 
one  and  twenty.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
died  a  worn-out  man  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven.  It  was  nothing  out  of  use  and  wont, 
therefore,  that  Sidney  should^  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1576,  thou^  hardly  yet 
twenty-two,  be  selected  by  Elisabeth  to 
proceed  as  her  envoy  to  Germany,  ostensi- 
bly to  offer  her  condolences  to  the  new  em- 
peror, Rodolph  II.,  and  the  new  elector  pa- 
latine, Lewis  IV.,  on  the  deaths  of  their 
fathers,  Maximilian  IL  and  Frederick  III., 
but  yniik  instructions  also  to  endeavour  to 
stir  up  the  German  princes  generally  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  Protestantism. 
Travelling  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and  bj 
short  stages,  he  readied  Vienna  about  the 
beffinning  of  April,  1577,  and  had  his  first 
audience  of  the  emperor  on-  Easter  Mon- 
day. His  friend,  Languet,  who  was  still 
here,  accompanied  him  first  in  the  end  of 
the  same  month  to  Heidelberg,  the  capital 
of  the  electorate,  and  thence,  after  a  short 
stay,  to  Cologne,  where  they  asain  parted. 
At  Heidelberg,  Sidney  made  we  acquaint- 
ance of  the  distinguished  military  com- 
mander, Prince  John  Casimir,  the  younger 
broths  of  the  elector.  In  passing  thromrii 
the  Netherlands  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  he 
had  been  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Don 
John  of  Austria,  then  holding  the  post  of 
Spanish  governor  of  that  country ;  and  now 
on  hb  return  he  paid  his  respects  at  Delft, 
with  feelings  of  deeper  enthusiasm  and 
more  unmixed  admiration,  to  the  head  of 
the  opposite  interest,  the  great  William  of 
Nassau.  He  appears  to  have  readied  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  June.  A  letter 
from  Walsingham  to  nis  father,  dated  from 
the  court  at  Greenwich  the  10th  of  that 
month,  informs  Sir  Henry,  who  was  still  in 
Ireland,  of  the  safe  arrival  of  *^  the  young 
gentleman,"  his  son ;  adding,  '^  The  gen- 
tleman hath  given  no  small  arguments  of 
great  hope,  the  fruits  whereof  I  doubt  not 
your  lordship  shall  reap  ;  as  the  benefit  of 
the  good  parts  which  are  in  him,  and  where- 
of he  hath  given  some  taste  in  this  voyage, 
is  to  redound  to  more  than  vour  lordshq^ 
and  himself.  There  hath  not  been  any  gen- 
Ueman,  I  anv  sure,  these  many  years,  that 
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hath  gone  throngli  so  honorable  a  charge 
with  as  great  commendations  as  he." 

The  next  eight  years  were  passed  by  Sid- 
nay  in  his  native  country.  At  first,  most  of 
his  time  appears  to  have  been  spent  at  court, 
where  he  doubtless  shone  as  one  of  the 
brightest  luminaries.  He  is  said  to  have 
held  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  the  Queen. 
Some  hiA  words  which  he  had  with  the 
Earl  of  Ormond  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember, 1577,  about  some  measures  of  his 
father's  government  in  Ireland,  which,  how- 
ever, had  no  consequences,  the  Earl  declar- 
ing he  would  have  no  quarrel  with  a  gentle- 
man who  was  bound  by  nature  to  tiuce  the 
part  Sidney  took  in  tUs  case,  and  who  was 
otherwise,  as  he  knew,  ftimished  with  so 
many  virtues;  a  written  defence  of  his 
father,  whidi  he  soon  afterwards  drew  up, 
and  a  portion  of  which  still  remains  in  his 
own  handwriting  in  the  British  Museum ;  a 
passionate  letter  which  he  addressed  in  May, 

1578,  to  his  father's  secretary,  Edward 
Mollineuz,  accusing  him,  as  it  appears 
quite  wrongfully,  m  having  betrayea  his 
trust,  and,  in  his  misconception,  threaten- 
ing Uiat,  if  the  offence  were  repeated,  he 
would  thrust  his  da§»er  into  him,  adding, 
^^  And  trust  to  it,  for  J  speak  it  in  eamast ;" 
a  long  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Elisabeth  in 

1579,  dissuading  her  from  marrying  the 
Duke  of  Anjou :  and  a  quarrel  in  which  he 
became  involved  soon  after  with  the  Elarl  of 
Oxford  in  the  Tennis  Court,  and  in  which 
we  must  think  he  behaved  only  with  becom- 
ing spirit,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  he  was 
bound  to  do  if  he  was  not  prepared  to  al- 
low any  nobleman,  in  virtue  of  his  mere 
title,  to  insult  him  with  impunity — although 
Mr.  Pears  is  pleased  to  characterise  it  as  a 
foolish  affair,  ^^  which  onlv  shows  that, 
with  all  the  graces  of  chivalry,  Sidney  un- 
happily retained  one  of  its  deformities," 
perhaps  holdittg  with  Elisabeth,  as  she  ex- 
plained her  sentiments  on  this  occasion, 
that  there  is  an  immeasurable  distance  be- 
tween an  earl  and  a  gentleman ; — these  are 
the  chief,  or,  indeed,  almost  the  only  facts 
relating  to  him  during  the  first  three  or  four 
years  of  this  period  that  have  been  preserv- 
ed. His  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
is  said  to  have  led  to  his  retirement  from 
the  court ;  and  his  time  was  henceforth 
spent,  for  the  most  part,  either  at  Penshurst 
or  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  Lord  Pembroke, 
whose  marriage  with  his  qister  had  ti^en 
place  in  ^e  oeginning  of  the  year  1576. 
Collins  says,  that  it  was  in  the  summer  of 
1680  that  hi  wrote  his '<  Arcadia;"  but, 


perhaps,  we  may  allow  the  composition  of 
so  long  a  work,  written  somewhat  fitfully, 
as  this  appears  to  haxe  been,  to  have  ex- 
tended over  a  greater  space  of  time.  His 
own  words,  however,  would  seem  to  con- 
firm the  tradition  that  it  vras  chiefly  written 
at  Wilton,  where,  in  the  time  of  Collins, 
there  was  a  room,  the  lower  panels  whereof , 
he  tells  us,  were  ^^  finely  painted  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  stories  mentioned  therein." 
In  the  Dedication  of  the  work  to  his  siBter, 
Sidney  describes  it  as  having  been  writtem 
on  loose  sheets  of  paper,  most  of  it  in  her 
presence,  the  rest  oy  sheets  sent  to  her  as 
fast  as  they  were  done.  His  "  Defence  of 
Poesy,"  and  many  of  hb  verses,  besides 
those  in  the  "Arcadia,"  were,  probabh", 
also  the  produce  of  this  seaaon  of  his  lire. 
He  was  a&eadv  regarded  as  the  chief  patron 
of  letters  and  poetry.  Spenser,  who  was 
first  made  known  to  him,  probablv  by  Ga- 
briel Harvey,  in  1578  or  1579,  dedicated  his 
"  Shepherd's  Calendar"  to  him  in  the  latter 
year,  in  the  lines  beginning — 

"  Qo,  LitUe  Book !  thyself  present, 
As  child  whose  parrnt  is  unkent, 
1\)  him  that  is  the  president 
Of  nobleness  and  chivaliy.'* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1579,  Prinoe 
Casimir  had  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Eng- 
lish court,  ana  Lan|^et,  probably  attracted 
by  the  desire  of  seeing  Sidney,  had  aooom- 
panied  him.  Their  stay  extended  only 
from  the  22d  of  January  to  the  14th  of 
Februarv;  but  it  appears  that  Lan^iet 
found  time  to  go  down  with  his  friena  to 
hb  paternal  mansion  of  Penshurst.  This 
was  the  last  time  that  Sidney  and  laogoet 
met. 

From  expressions  in  more  than  one  of 
Languet's  letters,  it  mav  be  suspected  that 
Sidney  had  begun  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  court  somewhat  sooner  than  his  biograr 

Ehers  state,  or  at  least  that  a  wish  to  retire 
ad  been  growing  upon  him  before  his  em** 
broilment  withdie  Earl  of  Oxf<Mrd.  That 
incident  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
bennning  of  the  winter  of  1579,  but  we 
find  Languet,  before  his  visit  to  Ei^gland, 
writing  to  him  from  Colccne,  on  the  22d  of 
October,  1578,  in  the  following  terms—"  1 
am  especially  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that  yoa 
are  weary  of  the  life  to  which  I  have  no 
doubt  God  has  called  you,  and  denre  to  fly 
from  the  lig^t  of  your  court,  and  betake 
yourself  to  the  privacy  of  secluded  places, 
to  escape  the  tempest  of  affurs  by  whiek 
statemen  ait   generally   harassea."     b 
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truth,  however,  he  languished  not  so  much 
for  rest  as  for  action.  It  was  the  idleness 
and  frivolity  of  a  court  life  that  tired  and 
disgasted  him.  Nor  conld  his  ardent  spirit 
find  any  sufficient  or  satisfying  occupation 
in  the  business  of  mere  politics,  as  then 
conducted.  At  a  somewhat  later  datet.if 
not  at  this  time,  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  one  of  the  members  for  the 
county  of  Kent ;  but  the  parliament  was 
accustomed  to  meet  only  once  in  four  or 
five  years,  and  the  grand  debate  between 
liberty  and  prerogative  which  shook  the 
kingdom  in  the  next  age,  had  not  yet  begun 
to  resound  within  its  walls.  What  Sidney 
panted  for  was  action  either  in  the  tented 
field  or  in  some  of  those  paths  of  romantic 
adventure,  which  made  living  in  that  mor- 
ning of  geographical  discovery,  and  the 
wonders  of  a  new  world,  like  living  in  fairv 
land.  When  Prince  Casimir,  during  his 
visit,  proposed  to  him  to  join  the  army 
which  he  was  going  to  command  in  the 
Netherlands,  it  was  only  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  his  father  that  he  at  last  declined 
tne  invitation.  Sir  Henry,  who  had  found 
his  accomplished  and  universally  admired 
son  his  best  shield  i^inst  the  assaults  of 
faction,  was  unwilling  to  lose  his  aid  and 
support.  In  May,  1581,  he  was  again  sub- 
jected to  a  temptation  of  ^e  same  kind, 
bv  a  solicitation  from  Don  Antonio  to  join 
him  in  his  attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal, which,  however,  he  also  rejected.  This 
same  year  we  find  him,  notwithstanding  his 
alleged  retirement  from  court,  taking  part 
in  a  grand  tournament  held  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had 
again  come  over  to  renew  the  treaty  of  the 
marriage.  In  January,  1583,  he  received 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  upon  occasion  of 
his  being  appointed  by  Prince  Casimir  to 
be  his  proxy,  or  representative,  at  the  cere- 
monial of  his  admission  into  the  order  of 
the  Gkrter.  That  same  year  he  married 
Frances,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
1584  that  he  wrote  the  discourse,  which 
Collins  has  published,  in  defence  of  his 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  against  the 
-flunous  invective  commonly  known  by  the 
title  of  ^'Leicester's  Commonwealth," 
which  is  supposed  to  have  jMroceeded  from 
the  pen  of  rarsons  the  Jesuit.  His  recent 
Biavriage,  however,  had  not  reconciled  him 
to  Mpofie ;  perhaps— for  this  part  of  his 
history  is  very  extraordinary,  although  it 
has  received  little  attention  from  any  of  his 
profgiBed  biographers— he  m^  now  have 


felt  more  restless  and  more  impatient  than 
ever.  In  1585,  he  had  made  secret  arrange- 
ments to  accompany  Sir  Francis  Drake  in 
his  expedition  to  America,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  his  design,  notwithstanding 
the  precaudons  he  had  taken,  being  disco- 
vered to  the  queen  on  the  eve  of  his  intended 
embarkation.  Elizabeth  instantly  despatch- 
ed messengers  with  her  imperative  command 
to  stay  Sir  Philip  and  his  friend  Sir  Fulke 
Greville,  who  was  to  have  gone  with  him, 
or,  if  they  refused  obedience,  to  stay  the 
expedition  altogether.  But  immediately 
after  this,  his  ambition  or  desire  of  change 
found  at  last  the  opening  it  had  so  anxioudy 
sought,  and  in  throwing  himself  into  whidi, 
perhaps,  he  did  not  greatly  care  whether  it 
might  lead  to  glory  or  to  the  grave.  It 
was  on  the  14th  of  SeptemJber,  according 
to  Stow,  that  Drake  sailed  from  Plymouth ; 
and  on  the  7th  of  November,  Sidney,  who 
appears  to  have  been  shortly  before  made  a 
privy  councillor,  was  appointed  by  patent 
Governor  of  Fushing,  one  of  the  cautionary 
towns  made  over  to  the  English  queen  on 
her  agreeing  to  assist  the  United  Provinces 
with  the  military  force,  the  command  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  Sidney's  uncle,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  He  did  not  lose  a  mo* 
ment  in  proceeding  to  his  post,  at  which  he 
arrived  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month. 
What  soon  followed  is  known  to  every 
reader.  After  greatly  distinguishing  himseu 
on  several  occasions,  he  was,  on  the  22d  of 
September,  1586,  while  leading  a  third 
charge  against  a  body  of  Spaniards,  which 
had  attacked  the  English  forces  before  the 
town  of  Zutphen,  having  already  had  one 
horse  shot  under  him,  struck  m  the  left 
thigh,  a  little  above  the  knee,  by  a  musket- 
ball,  which  fractured  the  bone ;  and  he  died 
of  the  wound  at  Arnheim,  on  Monday,  the 
17th  of  October  following. 

A  strange  story  is  told  by  Sidney's  bio- 
graphers, but  not,  we  believe,  on  any  con- 
temporary authority,  of  his  having  been  in 
nomination,  or  as  others  express  it,  in  elec- 
tion, for  the  crown  of  Poland,  when  it  fell 
to  be  disposed  of  on  the  death  of  the  great 
Stephen  JBattory.  Mr.  Pears  seems  to  be 
disposed  to  follow  his  predecessors  in  adopt- 
ing this  outrageously  improbable  tradition, 
omy  arguing  ^at  p.  109)  that  Sidney's 
standing  candiaate  for  the  Polish  crown 
could  not  have  been  the  proposal  which 
Lannet  alludes  to  as  having  been  made  to 
him  m  a  letter  written  in  July,  1577,  because 
King  Stephen  was  then  ^^  alive  and  pro^ 
pering."    In  fact,  he  had  juat  been  elected 
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king.  Dr.  Zouoh  is  quite  express  and  pre- 
cise oh  the  subject,  as  well  as  eloquent  after 
his  manner.  ^'  When  the  wreath  of  ho- 
nor,*' he  observes,  "  is  publicly  held  forth, 
it  is  glorious  even  to  enter  the  lists  of  fame. 
An  unsuccessful  candidate  obtains  renown 
if  he  contends  for  the  palm  of  victory  with 
men  of  high  descent  and  exalted  worth. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  named  among  the 
competitors  for  the  elective  kingdom  of 
Poland,  which  was  vacated,  in  1585,  by  the 
death  of  Stephen  Bathori  ....  Does  not 
thb  contest  for  dignity  and  power  confirm 
to  our  countiyman  his  claim  to  preemi- 
nence ?"  And  then  he  quotes  the  state- 
ments of  Naunton  and  Fuller,  the.  former 
of  whom  tells  us  that  Queen  Elizabeth  re- 
ftuied  to  further  Sidney's  advancement,  **  not 
only  out  of  emulation,  but  out  of  fear  to 
lose  the  jewel  of  her  times ;"  the  latter,  that 
Sidney,  of  his  own  accord,  dedined  the 
dignity,  preferring  rather  to  be  '^  a  subject 
to  Queen  Elisabeth  than  a  sovereign  beyond 
the  seas."  In  a  note  we  are  presented  with 
the  additional  testimony  of  Francis  Osborne, 
who  says,  that  Elisabeth  could  not  endure 
to  see  her  subjects  wear  the  titles  of  a  fo- 
reign prince,  in  which  humor  ^^  she  denied 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  the  throne  of  Poland." 
Even  the  generally  careful  Collins  is  in  the 
same  tale,  quoting  as  his  authority  Anthony 
Wood's  "Athen»  Oxonienses."  It  is 
singular  that  no  one  of  all  these  writers 
should  even  by  chance  have  known  that  the 
vacanoj  of  the  Polbh  crown  of  which  they 
talk  did  not  take  place  till  after  Sidney  had 
ceased  to  live !  Stephen  Battery  did  not 
die,  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Zouch,  in  1585  ; 
but,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1586.  The  story  is 
therefore  not  merely  a  fiction,  but  an  im- 
possibility. 

A  life  bright  with  accomplidiments  and 
virtues,  and  an  early  and  heroic  death,  en- 
shrined the  memory  of  Sidney  in  the  hearts 
of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  his  gentle  and 
noUe  nature  appears  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly adMcted  to  win  men's  love  and  admi- 
ration. Kverybody  knows  the  anecdote  of 
his  resigning  the  cup  of  water,  after  he  had 
received  his  wound,  to  the  dying  soldier, 
with  the  considerate  words,  ^'  Inis  man's 
necessity  is  greater  than  mine."  One  feels 
even  that  there  was  nothing  of  parade,  no- 
4liing  but  true  couraffe,  in  nis  throwing  off 
his  greavesi  as  he  rode  into  action  on  the 
hitS  dtkjj  vaj^n  seeing  the  Marshal  of  the 
camp  without  such  defences.  It  was  in 
rMcoiag  »  fidend  that  he  lost  his  own  life. 


Seeing  Lord  Willoughby  hurd  pressed  and 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  rushed  to  his 
assistance,  and  was  thus  carried  within  reach 
of  the  musketry  from  the  walls  of  the  town. 
Ample  accounts  that  have  been  preserved 
of  his  last  hours  attest  equally  his  earnest 
piety,  and  that  sweetness  of  disposition 
which  no  bodily  suffering  could  once  betray 
into  an  impatient  wcMrd  or  look.  But  most 
authentic,  and  also,  we  think,  most  touch- 
ing of  all,  are  the  evidences  whidi  we  have 
of  his  kind  and  generous  heart,  in  some  of 
the  last  words  whidb  he  wrote  and  dictated. 
Only  the  night  before  he  died,  he  had  him- 
self raised  up  in  his  bed,  while  he  traced 
the  following  fei^  lines  to  his  friend  Johan- 
nes Weierus,  the  learned  and  skilful  phy- 
sician to  the  Duke  of  Cleves : — ^^  Mi 
Weiere,  veni,  veni :  de  vita  periditor,  et 
te  cupio  :  nee  vivus  nee  mortuus  ero  ingra- 
tus.  Plura  non  possum  ;  sed  obnixe  te  oro 
ut  festines."  How  tender  and  beautifnl 
are  these  simple  words !  Equally  express- 
ive throughout  of  his  gentle,  affectionate, 
and  considerate  nature,  is  his  Will,  to  the 
preparation  of  which  be  had  probably  ad- 
dressed himself  in  the  commencement  of 
his  illness,  the  principal  part  of  it  being 
dated  on  the  30th  of  September.  It  b^ins 
soleinnly,  but  without  any  elaboration  of 
phrase  or  profession : — *^^  In  the  name  of 
God,  Amen :  I,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Km^b/k^ 
sore  wounded  in  body,  but  whole  in  mind,  all 
praises  be  to  God,  do  make  this  my  last 
will  and  testament,  in  manner  and  form 
following:  first,  I  bequeathe  my  soul  le 
Almighty  God  that  gave  it  me,  and  my 
body  to  the  dust  from  whence  it  came.^' 
His  father,  as  already  mentioned,  had  died 
in  the  month  of  May  of  this  same  year ;  he 
had  also  lost  his  mother  about  three  months 
later;  the  family  estates  were  tiierefbre 
now  in  his  possession,  and  he  had  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  their  trane- 
mission  to  his  youneer  brother,  in  ease  Us 
wife,  who  as  yet  had  only  bonie  him  a 
daughter,  but  who  was  again  pregnant, 
should  not  produce  any  male  issue ;  and 
also  to  direct  what  provision  in  thai  ease 
should  be  made  for  her  and  her  ddldor 
children.  Then  follows  a  long  list  of  Im- 
cies  to  friends  and  servants,  indndu^  Ed- 
ward Dyer  and  Fulke  Greville,  to  whom 
he  leaves  all  his  books ;  and  two  hundred 
pounds  to  his  servant  Stephen,  now  pri- 
soner in  Dunkirk,  ^^  to  redeem  him  tlieneey 
if  there  be  no  oUier  means,  or,  after  his  eoift- 
ing  out,  for  his  b^ter  maintenance,'' — 
''beseeching,"  it  is  added, ''  mort  IramM^ 
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the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Leioeeter, 
and  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Franeb  Wal- 
eingham,  to  be  a  mean  for  his  delireranoe, 
to  whose  good  favor  I  commend  the  state  of 
him,  having  lain  so  long  in  misery."  His 
medical  attendants  are  then  •  noticed : — 
''  Item,  I  give  and  bequeathe  to  Dr.  James, 
for  his  pains  taken  with  me  in  this  my  hurt, 
the  sum  of  thirty  pounds.  Item,  I  give  to 
the  five  surgeons,  which  take  pains  with  me 
in  this  my  hurt,  to  evei^  of  them  the  sum 
of  twenty  pounds."  But  in  a  codicil, 
added  the  same  day  on  which  he  died,  as  if 
to  reiterate  and  seal  the  expression  of  his 
entire  satisfaction  with  their  services,  and 
to  ward  off  any  reflections  to  which  his 
death  might  give  rise,  after  bequeathing  to 
the  bone-setter  twenty  pounds,  to  another 
surgeon  twenty  pounds,  and  to  the  apothe- 
cary six  poundis,  nineteen  shillings,  and 
fourpence,  he  subjoins:  ''  Item,  I  give  to 
the  four  surgeons  before  named  in  my  will, 
every  one  of  them  ten  pounds  a  piece  more. 
Item,  I  give  to  the  doctor  that  came  to  me 
yest^day,  twenty  pounds  more. "  The  risk 
of  blame  to  which  all  these  professors  of  the 
healing  art  were  exposed  by  the  fatal  issue 
of  their  endeavors  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  reply  of  Count  Hohenlo  (or  HoUoch), 
who  had  also  himself  been  wounded,  to  his 
own  surgeon,  when  he  expressed  his  appre- 
hension that  the  life  of  Sidney  oould  not  be 
saved: — ^'^Away,  villain!  never  see  my 
face  again  till  thou  bring  better  news  of 
that  man's  recovery,  for  whose  redemption 
many  sudi  as  I  were  happily  lost." 

But  neither  the  life  he  lived  nor  the 
death  he  died  would,  if  there  had  been 
nothing  more,  have  preserved  the  remem- 
brance of  Sidney,  or  the  interest  felt  about 
him,  much  beyond  his  own  generation.  For 
the  young  and  brave  to  be  suddenly  strudk 
down  in  the  diances  of  battle  is  an  everr- 
day  occurrence ;  and  tiie  very  brevity  of  a 
career  begun  with  so  much  promise,  wiiidi 
made  his  fate  so  touchii^  at  the  time, 
would  have  made  it  be  the  sooner  forgotten. 
Whatever  his  valor  or  his  military  genius, 
he  had  as  a  military  commander  done 
nothing.  Time  and  circumstances  had  not 
permitted  him,  with  all  his  iq»lendid  endow- 
ments and  accomplishments,  to  leave  any 
memorial  of  himself,  any  proof  or  impres- 
sion of  his  having  evor  existed,  imon  the 
vinUe  aspect  of  human  afhirs.  For  all 
that  he  had  ever  achieved  on  the  theatre  of 
active  life,  the  world,  a  year  or  a  month 
after  he  had  been  taken  from  it,  would  ap- 
parently have  been  in  the  same  conditum  m 


all  respects  as  if  he  had  never  been.  It  is 
hn  writings  that  have  secured  to  him  his  un- 
dying renown.  The  "  Arcadia"  is,  beyond 
all  dispute  or  doubt,  one  of  the  very  great- 
est prose  works  of  which  our  English  tongue 
has  to  boast.  Horace  Walpole,  indeed,  has 
pronounced  it  to  be  ^'  a  tedious,  lament- 
able, pedantic,  pastoral  romance,  whidi  the 
patience  of  a  young  virgin  in  love  cannot  now 
wade  through."  From  these  very  expres- 
sions it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  him- 
self never  read  it.  It  is  no  more  either 
tedious,  or  lamentable,  or  pedantic,  than  it 
is,  properly  speaking,  pastoral.  Spenser's 
'^  Fairy  Queen"  might  as  justly  be  described 
as  a  pastoral.  It  is  an  heroic  romance,  in 
which  pictures  of  pastoral  life  are  intro- 
duced only  as  occasional  decorations ;  and 
much  even  of  what  it  has  of  a  pastoral  cha- 
racter lies  merely  in  the  form.  Its  spirit, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  that  of  any  peculiar  kind 
of  life  or  state  of  society,  is  rather  military 
and  chivalrous.  But  the  interests  and  pas- 
sions with  which  it  is  occupied  are  those  of 
the  human  heart,  under  whatever  outward 
covering  it  may  beat.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
no  exact  transcript,  no  mere  fao-simile  or 
daguerreotype  reflection,  of  ordinary  life, 
or  even  perhaps  of  any  kind  of  life  that  ever 
actually  existed.  It  is  something  far  hi|^er 
and  better.  It  is  life  ennobled  and  ideal- 
ised. It  is  what  every  poetical  representa- 
tion, what  every  work  of  high  art,  must 
necessarily  be,  not  a  mere  copy,  but  an  in- 
spired imitation.  If  it  is  to  oe  called  pe- 
oantic  on  that  account.  Homer  and  Vir|^ 
and  Tasso  are  all  equally  pedantic,  or  more 
so.  No  one  of  them  sets  before  us  sudi  a 
life  or  condition  of  things  as  ever  actually 
existed.  What  they  each  and  all  have 
given  us  are  pictures,  not  literalities.  And, 
although  the  ^^  Arcadia"  is  called,  and  is, 
a  romance,  it  is  not  one  which  ever  carries 
the  reader  out  of  the  world  of  at  least  pofr> 
sible  nature.  There  are  none  of  the  giants 
and  endianters  any  more  than  of  tiie  alle- 

Sries  of  the  Fairy  Queen  in  it.  It  is  in 
b  req>eot  much  less  of  a  romance  than 
either  the  Odyssey,  or  the  Iliad,  or  the 
.fineid;  for  even  the  deui  ex  maehuU^  ia 
never  once  called  in  from  the  beffinning  to 
the  end  of  the  work.  LamentaUe  it  cer- 
tainly is  not,  excq>t  in  so  far  as  true  pas- 
sion may  be  said  to  be  lamentable :  with 
that  voice  it  is  musical  throu^out— ovw- 
flowing  everywhere  with  the  most  jdaintivB 
or  lof^-sounding  melodies  of  the  heart.  It 
wasta,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  exdtementa 
iriiich  project  a  reader  with  flying  speed 
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throogh  an  ordinary  novel ;  bnt  we  do  not 
belieye  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  tedions 
by  any  one  who  will  give  it  a  fair  trial.     It 
b  fall  of  invention  and  incident ;  and  the 
story,   very  oonningly  entangled  without 
being  confused,  keeps  the  expectation  of 
the  reader  constantly  awake  and  in  sus- 
pense.    To  be  sure,  we  must,  in  order  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  personages  that  figure 
in  it,  and  their  fortunes,  transfer  ourselves 
in  imaffination  somewhat  out  of  the  sphere 
of  ordinary  life ;  but  that  is  no  more  than 
what  we  have  to  do  in  reading  every  work 
of  fiction  which  is  at  all  of  a  poetical  cha- 
racter.    It  may  be  that  in  this  instance  we 
have  even  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  some- 
thing of  the  artificial,  and  what  we  may 
deem  the  fantastic  and  unnatural;  there 
may  be  more  of  this  in  the  ^'  Arcadia''  than 
even  in  some  other  works  that  deal  more 
largely  with  the  absolutely  incredible  and 
impossible;    still,  as  we  have  said,  what 
there  is  of  it  will  be  found  to  be  little  more 
than  formal — ^to  be  rather  in  the  manner 
than  in  the  soul  and  substance  of  the  work. 
The  play  of  fancy,  at  least,  in  some  way 
brother,  never  ceases  or  flags ;  the  energy 
of  an  active  vital  principle,  even  where  it 
does  not  make  itself  be  felt  in  the  story, 
still  animates  the  style.     The  '^  Arcadia" 
is  one  of  the  chief  fountain-heads  of  Eng- 
lish eloquence.     As  a  piece  of  writing  it  is 
far  more  sustained  and  imposing  than  any- 
thing that  had  been  previously  produced  in 
the  lanffuaffe ;    and  universally  read  and 
admireaas  it  was  when  it  first  appeared,  it 
must  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  whole  subsequent  growth  and  character 
of  our  early  prose  literature.  Sidney's  style 
must  be  admitted  to  be  highly  artificial ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  that,  that  it  is 
ft  bad  style.     In  style,  as  in  everything  else, 
tiie   art^oial  may  be  something  different 
from  the  natural ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
opposed  to  truth  and  nature.     Nature  and 
art,  properly  understood,  are  only  different 
developments  of  the  same  power.    In  ail 
writing,  as  in  all  painting,  in  all  arohiteo- 
tiire,  and  in  every  other  department  of  what 
are  called  the  fine  arts,  there  must  be  a 
great  deal  that  is  artificial.    The  artistic 
n  only  the  artificial  under  another  name. 
What  is  to  be  objeoted  to  is,  not  art,  or  the 
artificial,  in  writing  or  in  anythix^  else, 
but  only  that  speoioB  of  the  arttfioial  which 
oonsiatB  wholly  in  form,  andiriuoh  is  there- 
Ibre  either  utterly  disoordant  with  natore, 
or,at  the  least,  without  any  genuina  aitarai 
iiM^dratum  in  it.    The  ^  AxoiUm,^  k  ov 


Sreatest  example  of  what  may  be  ealled  the 
ecorative  style  in  prose  writing— of  a  style 
enriched  with  all  the  ingenuities  and  bril- 
liancies of  verbal  and  fanciful  elaboration, 
yet  unencumbered  by  the  adornment;  like 
some  high-bom  beauty  biasing  with  jewels, 
whiah  neither  eclipse  her  natural  charms 
nor  impede  her  movements,  but  lend  to 
both  addition^)  grace  and  fasdnation. 
With  all  his  rhetorical  artifice,  Sidney 
rarely  indulges  in  anything  that  can  be 
furly  called  a  conceit,  m  the  condemnatory 
sense  of  that  term ;  of  any  approach  to  mo 
distortions  and  perversions  of  Euphuism  he 
is  never  guilty.  He  was  indeed  one  of  the 
first  to  raise  his  J^oioe  against  that  hollow 
and  preposterous  affectation;  one  of  his 
compositions,  a  Masque  presented  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  Wanstead  Gardens,  is 
mainly  a  satire  upon  the  new  fashion  of 
eloquence  so  denominated.  His  own  tricks 
and  feats  of  expression,  even  when  most 
ambitious,  are  all  dictated  by  the  truest 
refinement  of  thought  and  feeling.  Nor, 
either  in  his  prose  or  in  his  verse,  does  the 
always  highly  elaborated  and  often  florid 
character  of  the  writing  result  in  any  de- 
ficiency of  nerve  and  strength.  He  is  the 
very  reverse  of  a  flimsy  or  languid  writer; 
his  diction  is  not  more  remarkable  for  the 
brightness  of  its  polish  than  for  the  keen- 
ness of  its  edge.  The  verse  with  which  the 
^^  Arcadia"  is  lai^ely  interspersed  is  oom- 
monly  spoken  of  as  all;  or  nearly  all,  weari- 
some, and  almost  worthless ;  bnt  it  is  only 
a  very  imperfect  examination  of  it  that  can 
leave  that  impression.  A  ffood  deal  of  it 
is,  no  doubt,  repulsive  enou^ ;  more  espe- 
cially those  portions  of  it,  in  the  First  and 
Second  Books,  which  are  tortured  into  the 
mimicry  of  the  various  Grreek  and  Latin 
metrical  forms,  upon  the  singularly  absnrd 
and  tasteless  system  of  wh^  it  was  tko 
boast  of  Sidney's  learned  friend,  Gabriel 
Harvey,  to  have  been  the  inventor,  and 
which  for  a  short  time  seduoed  Spenoer 
himself  as  well  as  Sydney.  But  even  in 
these  unnatural  perpetrations  we  have  oecft- 
sionally  something  of  the  iqpirit,  i£  noiof  the 
voice,  of  tme  poe^y .  Of  the  Englidi  v^mu 
properly  so  <»lled,  in  the  '^  Arcadia,"  not 
a  little  is  wonderfidly  fine,  and  that  in  ?n- 
riouB  stj^.  The  song  of  Pvfoelea,  for  in- 
stanoe,  in  oelebraticm  of  tiie  beMrtr  of  Pki- 
loeba,  in  the  Seemid  Book,  a  little  quint 
and  fiuitastie  as  some  things  in  it  may  seen 
to  ft  modem  taste,  is  nevertheleis  rmj 
rich  and  deHoftte  bobh  in  its  fimoj  and  its 
melo^.    Veiy admirable,  tooy inn fttikali^r 
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style,  is  much  of  tlie  dialogue  between 
Basilius  aud  Plangus  in  the  same  Book. 
So  also,  in  other  yarieties  of  manner,  are 
the  two  songs  of  Philisides,  and  the  dia- 
logue between  Geron  and  Histor,  in  the 
Tmrd  Eclogue.  Philisides  represents  Sid- 
ney himself;  he  is  celebratea  by  Spenser 
under  the  same  name.  In  one  of  these 
songs  Languet  is  commemorated : — 

"  The  80Dg  I  sang  old  Languet  had  me  taught, 
Laogaet,  the  shepherds^  best  swif)  later  knew. 
For  clerkly  rede,  and  hating  what  is  naught, 
For  faithfal  heart,  clean  hands,  and  mouth  as  true ; 
With  his  sweet  skill  my  skiU-less  youth  he  drew 
To  have  a  feeling  taste  of  him  that  sits 
Beyond  the  heaven, — ^far  more  beyond  our  wits." 

And  the  rest  of  the  poem,  which  is  of 
considerable  length,  consists  of  this  so 
called  song  of  Lanfluet's,  which,  remarka- 
bly enough,  is  nowing  else  than  a  very 
sraphie  sketch  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
kiuffly  domination  and  tyranny,  delivered 
under  the  guise  of  a  fable,  in  whi(^  the 
beasts  are  represented  as  having,  on  their 
clamorous  entreaty,  been  permitted  by  Ju- 
piter to  make  for  themselves  a  king,  by  each 
of  them  endowing  man  with  his  most  re- 
Bunrkable  attribute— the  fox,  for  example, 
with  craft ;  the  eagle,  with  high  looks ;  the 
wolf,  with  secret  cruelty;  the  hare,  with 
her  sleights ;  the  stork,  with  her  show  of 
holiness;  ihe  crocodile,  with  his  tears, 
^' which  might  be  falsely  spilled,"  &c. 
This  stanza,  which  follows  the  statement 
of  the  luckless  issue  of  the  experiment,  is 
certainly  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  '^  Vin- 
dicias  contra  Tyrannos,"  whether  Languet 
may  have  been  the  author  of  that  work  or 
no: — 

**  But  yet,  O  man,  rage  not  beyond  thy  need; 
Deem  it  not  glory  to  swell  in  tyranny : 
Thou  art  of  blood ;  joy  not  to  see  thinp  bleed : 
Thou  fearest  death;  think  they  are  loth  to  die. 
A  plant  of  gailtleas  hurt  doth  pieree  the  sky ! 
And  yon,  poor  beasts,  in  patience  bide  your  hell, 
Or  know  your  strengths,  and  then  youshall  do  well." 

The  portion  of  Sidney's  poetry  that  is 
most  ^nerally  known,  or  taUced  of,  is  the 
collection  of  songs  and  sonnets  ( 108  son- 
nets and  11  songs)  entitled  ^^  Astrophel 
and  Stella. '^  These  are,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  careful  of  his  poetical  composi- 
tions;  and,  although  there  is  Kttle  in 
them  of  either  the  high  imannatiom  or 
glowing  passion  of  Shakspeare^s  somets, 
they  are  not  only  in  general  more  delicate- 
ly finished,  but  are  imnr^ated  with  a 
spirit  of  fftucy  more  nimole,  radiant,  and 
graoeftd,  than  either  those  of  Surrey,  by 
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which  they  were  preceded,  or  those  of  Dar 
niel,  which  are  of  a  somewhat  later  date. 
They  may  even,  we  think,  be  favorably 
compared  with  the  Amoretti  in  which  the 
genius  of  Spenser  disported  itself  in  its 
more  sublunary  mood.  They  resemble 
that  series,  also,  in  being  unquestionably 
of  an  autobiographical  character.  Thte 
passage  in  Sidney's  history,  of  which  they 
are  the  record,  is  a  very  singular  one.  It  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  story  of  true 
love,  the  strange  and  UBsmooth  course  of 
which  they  picture  to  us,  is  no  fiction,  but 
that  they  express  a  passion  actually  felt  by 
the  writer ;  and  the  internal  evidence  seems 
to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  that  interpre- 
tation. They  not  only  eontain  many  allu- 
sions to  Sidney's  pecuUar  personal  position, 
and  to  events  in  his  life ;  but  in  one  of 
them  (the  83d)  the  lovev  is,  in  a  i^>eecb 
supposed  to  be  addressed  to  him,  distinctly 
caUed,  FMUp  and  Sir  Philip.  This  son- 
net, therefore,  at  least,  aad  all  those  that 
follow  it,  must  have  been  written  in  or  after 
1583,  which  was  the  year  in  which  he  was 
knighted ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
bre^  in  the  narrative,  which  would  allow 
us  to  suppose  that  those  whidi  precede  had 
been  written  long  before.  Notwithstanding 
the  title  that  has  been  prefixed  to  tiiese 
sonnets,  we  may  observe,  that  although. 
Sidney's  chief  recognised  poetical  name  is 
Astrophel — by  which  Spenser  repeatedly 
mentions  him — he  is  only  so  designated,  we 
believe,  in  one  of  the  pieces  here— namely, 
in  the  eighth  song.  Who,  then,  was  the 
lady,  the  objeet  of  the  poet's  passioa? 
Unanimous  tradition  reports  her  to  have 
been  no  other  thaB  a  married  woman,  the 
wife  of  Robert,  third  Baron  Rich,  long  af- 
terwards (in  1618^  created  Earl  of  War- 
wick. But  our  readera  will  perhaps  consent 
to  hear  the  whde  story,  and  then  fonn 
their  own  judgment  as  te  the  morality  o. 
the  affair,  and  as  to  what  it  indioatea  in 
respect  to  the  morality  of  the  times.  In 
this  instance,  Ae  oonolusion  will  not,  we 
presume,  be,  that  *^  the  former  timee  were 
better  than  these." 

,  The  name  and  position  of  the  lady  thus 
r^arded  by  Sidney  appear  to  be  distmctly 
shadowed  forth  by  Subey  in  his  37th  sob- 
net,  which  is  as  follows— 

"My  mouth  doth  water,aiidmy  hreaat  doth  swell. 
My  tengae  doth  itch,  my  thongnts  in  Uibour  be : 
Listen,  then,  lordngs,  withsood  ear  to  me; 
EVv  of  my  life  I  must  a  riddle  telL 
Tounud  Auiura's  couits  a  nympth  doth  dwell, 
Rich  in  all  beauties  which  man's  m  can  see ; 
Beauties  so  ftr  from  reach  of  worO)  that  we 
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Abase  her  praise,  saying  she  doth  excel : 
Rich  in  the  treasare  of  deserved  renown, 
Rich  in  the  riches  of  a  royal  heart, 
Rich  in  those  gills  which  give  the  eternal  crown ; 
Who,  thonch  most  rich  in  these  and  every  part 
Which  maSes  the  patent  of  tme  worldly  bliss, 
Hatk  no  misfarhine,  but  that  Rich  ihe  is^* 

Ladj  Rich  was  originaily  the  Lad  j  Pene- 
lope Devereux,  the  elder  of  the  two  dangh- 
ters  of  Walter  Deyereox,  tiie  Earl  of  Essex 
of  that  name,  and  sister  of  Elizabeth's  un- 
fortunate fiavorite.  She  was  early  celebrat- 
ed for  her  beauty  and  aecomplishments  ; 
and  it  appears  ^om  a  letter  in  the  Sidney 
Papers  (I.,  147)  that  immediately  after  the 
death  of  her  broken-hearted  and  ill-used 
father,  in  September,  1576  (at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-nve),  a  negotiation  had  been 
entered  upon  for  a  marriage  between  her 
and  Sidney.  But,  for  some  reason  which 
is  not  known,  it  was  broken  oflf ;  Sidney,  as 
'we  have  seen,  immediately  after  this  left 
England  on  his  mission  to  the  courts  of  the 
Emperor  Rodolph  il.,  and  ikke  new  Elector 
Palatine ;  and  Lady  Penelope  was  eventual- 
ly united  to  Lord  Rich.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  when  dieir  marriage  took 
place  ;  but  it  was  probably  soon  after  Lord 
Rich  succeeded  to  the  title,  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1581.  The  correspondence 
between  Sidney  and  Languet,  in  the  mean- 
while, contains  some  passages  in  which 
Lady  Penelope  seems  to  be  alluded  to.  In 
a  letter  of  Sidney's  in  particular,  dated  the 
1st  of  March,  1578,  he 
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*•  But  I  wonder,  my  very  dear  Huhert,  what  has 
come  into  jronr  mind  4hat,  when  I  haiye  not  as  yet 
done  anything  worthy  of  roe,  yon  would  have  roe 
bound  in  the  chains  oi  roatrimony,  aud  yet  without 
pointing  ont  any  individual  lady,  bat  rather  seem- 
mg  to  extol  the  state  itself,  which,  however,  yon 
have  not  as  yet  sanctioned  by  your  own  exarople. 
Respecting  her,  of  whom  1  readily  acknowledge 
how  unworthy  I  am,  I  have  written  you  roy  rea- 
sons lone  since ;  briefly,  mdeed,  but  yet  as  weU  as 
I  wasaue.** 

But  he  and  Lady  Rich  were  acain  thrown 
together  after  she  had  become  legally  ano- 
ther's. It  would  appear  from  the  sonnets, 
that  for  some  time  we  professed  to  be  un- 
moved by  his  passionate  appeals,  but  that, 
at  length  she  oonflBssed  a  mutual  affection ; 
and  ue  is  described  as  so  doing  in  verses 
which,  but  for  the  sad  moral  drawback, 
would  be  exquisitely  beautiful  and  touoh- 
inff.  To  the  last,  however,  this  return  of 
feding  was  all  that  ensued. 

Sidneyy  iui  we  have  seen,  married  Fran- 
oea  WaWngham  in  1684.     Yet  it  xnaj  be 


doubted  if  Penelope  Devereux  did  not  still 
possess  his  heart.     The  older  attachment, 
at  all  events,  can  have  been  no  secret.    It 
was  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  soon  after 
Sidney's  death,  by  the  publication  of  the 
Sonnets  in  1591 ;  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  circulated  in  manuscript  long  before 
they  were  sent  to  the  press,  and  were  pro- 
bably very  ffenerally  known  even  in  Sidney *s 
life-time.  This  may  appear  strange  enough ; 
but  another  fact  Is  still  more  extraordinary. 
In  1595  Spenser  published  his  elegy  on  Sid- 
ney entitled  '^  Astrophel,"  and  d^cated  it 
to  Sidney's  widow ;  yet  the  whole  poem  is 
occupied  with    the   celebration  of    Lady 
Rich,  under  the  name  of  Stella,  who  is  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  the  only  woman  he 
ever  loved !    By  a  lyery  audacious  poetio 
license,  indeed,  she  is  feigned  to  have  been 
unable  to  survive  her  lover's  death : — 

Which  when  she  flaw,  she  stayed  not  a  whit, 
Bat  after  him  did  make  nntiniiely^haJte  ^ 
Forthwith  her  ghost  out  of  her  coipse  did  flit, 
And  fdlowed  her  mate,  like  turtle  chaste ; 
To  prove  that  death  their  hearts  cannot  divide, 
Wmch  living  were  in  love  ao  fimly  tied.** 


After  this  our  readers  will  hardly  require 
to  be  informed  that  of  Lady  Sidney  herself 
no  notice  b  taken  in  Spenser's  poem  ;  but 
its  silence  probably  save  that  ^^  most  beau- 
tiful and  virtuous  lady,"  as  she  is  styled  in 
the  Dedication,  the  less  concern,  inasmuch 
as  she  had  already  when  it  appeared  been  for 
four  or  five  vears  the  wife  of  another.  She 
had  married  Elssex,  and  Lady  Rich  and  she 
were  now  sisters-in-law.  AJter  the  death 
of  Essex,  too,  she  married  a  third  husband, 
Richard  de  Bouffh,  fourth  Earl  of  Clanri- 
carde  in  the  Iri£  Peerage,  and  afterwards 
Viscount  Tunbridge  and  Earl  of  St.  Al- 
bans in  the  Englidi.  At  the  time  of  Sid- 
ney's death  she  was  expected  to  become  a 
mother,  but  the  expectation  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  realised.  Sidney'k 
daughter,  who  was  named  Eliiabeth,  mar- 
riea  Roger  Manners,  fourth  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, but  they  had  no  issue. 

The  subseauent  history  of  Lady  Rich  is 
very  remarkable.  We  have  seen  that  Sid* 
ney  sounds  the  praise  of  her  piety  as  well 
as  of  her  other  gifts  and  graces ;  and  she 
appears  to  have  preserved  an  unsullied  cha-^ 
racter,  and  to  have  continued  to  fjgure  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  ef 
the  court,  at  least  throughout  the  reign  of 
Eliiabeth.  But  a  few  years  after  the  aooee- 
sion  of  James  she  was  divorced  from  her 
husband,  as  it  appears,  bv  a  sentence  of  the 
eodesiMtical  oourt,  on  her  own  confeanon 
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of  adultery  witli  an  unknown  stranger ;  and 
immediately  after  this,  on  the  d6th  of  De- 
oember,  1605,  she  was  married  to  one  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  of  the  time,  Charles 
Blount,  eighth    Baron    Mountjoy,  whom 
James,  in  reward  of  his  important  serrioes 
in  Ireland,  where  he  held  the  office  of  Lord 
lieutenant,  had,    about  eighteen  months 
before,  eleyated  to  the  rank  of  Earl  of  De- 
vonshire.     Laud,  subsequently  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  then  a  young  clergyman  and 
ohaplain  to  the  earl,  performed  £e  ceremo- 
ny—a  compliance  with  which  he  was  often 
upbraided  in  alter  years,  and  in  expiation 
of  whidi  he  used  to  keep  the  day  as  one  of 
fuiting  and  humiliation  to  the  end  of  his 
life.     The  lady  now  declared,  that  of  a 
numerous  family  which  she  had  borne  in  her 
previous  wedlock,  only  the  seven  eldest 
(three  sons  and  four  dfaughters)  were  the 
diildren  of  Lord  Rich,  tike  father  of  the 
remaining  five  (three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters) being  her  present  husband ;  and  the 
division  of  property  thus  proposed  was  at 
once  acouiesoed  in  Ixoth  by  Rich  and  Devon- 
shire.    The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the 
connexion  between  the  lady  and  Devon- 
shire had  long  been  known  to  everybody ; 
nor  does  it  seem  to  have  occasioned  any 
scandal,  till  it  was,  as  it  were,  authenticat- 
ed, and  obtruded  in  the  shape  of  an  unde- 
niable fact,  by  their  marriage.     Then  there 
arose  a  violent  outcry.     King  James  espe- 
cially professed  to  be  shocked  in  the  highest 
degree.     Upon  this  the  earl,  who,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  had  always  borne,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  an  eminent  reputation  for  religion  and 
virtue,  addressed  his  majesty,  in  explana- 
tion and  defence  of  his  conduct,  in  a  tetter, 
the  orifi^nal  of  which-  still  exists  in  the 
Archbbhop's  Library  at  Lambeth,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  transcript  In  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Bishop  Kennet  among  the  Lansdowne 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.     We  are  not 
aware  that  it  evor  has  been  printed.  ^^Most 
dear  and  sacred  master,"  it  begins,  '^  unto 
whom  God  hath  given  wisdom  above  all 
that  went  before  you,  since  it  hath  pleased 
you,  in  fftvor  of  your  poor  servant,  to  de- 
scend from  your  higher  Uioughts  of  the 
cedars  in  Lebanon  to  speak  of  the  humble 
hprssop,  vouchsafe  to  look  upon  this  Trea- 
tise* with  suck  an  eye  as  uod  doth  look 
tipon  the  unworthv  oblations  of  those  that 
love  kim."    He  theni  after  a  few  more  in- 

•  An  elaborate  legal  and  theological  aifoment 
on  the  case,  which  aooonmnied  the  letter.  There 
is  a  copy  c(  it  amoDg  tba  ffioane  BdSa 


troduotory  sentences  in  the  same  style,  pre- 
ceeds  to  state  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
which  go  far  to  enable  us  to  understand  the 
view  that  appears  to  have  been  commonly 
taken  of  it.     '^A  lady,'^  he  says, ''  of  great 
birth  and  virtue,  being  in  the  power  of  her 
friends,  was  by  them  married  against  her 
will  unto  one  against  whom  she  did  protest 
at  the  very  solemnity,  and  ever  after ;  be^ 
tween  whom,  from  the  first  day,  there  en- 
sued continual  discord,  although  the  same 
fears  that  forced  her  to  many  constrained 
her  to  live  with  him."    Instead  of  being 
her  comforter,  we  are  assured,  his  study 
was  in  all  ways  to  torment  her ;  both  by 
fear  and  fraud  he  practised  to  cheat  her  of 
her  dowry;  and,  though '^ restrained  with 
the  awe  of  h^  brother's  powerfulness,"  he 
had  not,  so  long  as  Elssex  lived,  oflfored  her 
any  open  wrong,  yet,  having  long  before 
separated  himself  from  her  in  rewty,  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Essex  he  ^^puft 
her  to  a  stipend,  and  abandoned  her,  with- 
out pretence  of  any  cause  but  his  own  de- 
sire to  live  without  her."    It  was  after  they 
had  been  actually  quite  separated  from  one 
another  for  full  twelve  years,  that  .he  pre- 
vailed upon    her,    partly   by  persuasion^ 
partly  by  threats,  to  consent  to  a  divorce ; 
and  the  confession  she  had  made  was  merely 
for  that  purpose.     If  aU  this  was  generally 
known,  as  it  probably  was.  Rich,  who  was 
of  a  bad  stock  (being  the  mndson  of  the 
infamous  Lord  Chancellor  Rich),  and  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  coarse  na- 
ture and  gloomy  temper,  would  not  unna- 
turally be  looked  upon  as  rather  the  pur- 
chaser, than  in  any  proper  sense  the  hus- 
band, of  his  poor  so-called  wife.     Nor  in 
fairness  ought  we,  in  the  present  day,  in 
judging  of  her  conduct,  to  forget  the  atro- 
cious, but  then  legal,  tjiranny  of  which  she 
had  been  made  the  victim.     The  step  that 
the  Earl  of  Devonshire  took  in  marrying  her 
seems  to  have  excited  a  horror  or  clamor, 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  as  being  a 
breach  of  the  canonical  law,  wnidi  refused, 
as  it  still  does,  to  recognise  divorce  a  vm^ 
cuh  matrimonu  in  any  circumstances.     The 
discre<iUt  which  he  had  brought  upon  him- 
self is  said  to  have  broken  the  earPs  heart. 
He  died  in  little  more  than  three  months 
after  his  marriage  (on  the  3d  of  April* 
1606).    He  was  celebrated  in  two  long  and 
elaborate  funeral  poemsy  or  elegies,  the  one 
by  Samuel  Daniel,  the  other  by  Ford,  the 
famous  dramatist,  who  addressee  his  pane- 
gyric to  the  call's  widow,  and  does  not 
urink  from  expatiatiiig  npon  the  peculiar 
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circumstanees  of  her  oonnezion  with  her 

deoeased  lord,  telling  ub,  that 

**  Linked  in  the  graceful  bonds  of  dearest  life,       , 
Unjustly  term«l  disgraceilil,  he  enjoyed 
Content's  abundance;" 

and  that, 

"  Maogre  the  threat  of  malice,  spite  of  spite, 
He  lived  united  to  his  heart's  aelight'^ 

Daniel,  who  also  attributes  to  him  all  the 
qualities  of  one  of  the  noblest  natures, 
enlarging  especially  upon  both  his  piety  and 
his  learning,  only  alludes  generally  to  some 
human  frauties,  which,  he  says,  while  his 
virtues  live,  will  sleep  with  him  in  his  grave. 
But  this  writer  mentions  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance which  is  unknown  to  the  earPs 
biographers  i  he  too,  it  seems,  was  in  the 
action  at  Zutphen  in  which  Sidney  received 
his  death-wound,  and  was  also  wounded 
there.   The  following  are  Daniel's  lines : — 

**  TheBelgic  war  first  tried  thy  martial  spirit, 
And  what  thou  weit,  and  what  uiou  would*st  be  found, 
Aid  markad  thee  there,  according  to  thy  merit, 
With  honor's  stamp,  a  deep  and  noble  wound ; 
And  that  same  plac6,  that  rent  ftom  mortal  men 
Immortal  Sidney,  ^ory  of  the  field 
And  f^ry  of  the  Muses,  and  their  pen. 
Who  equal  bare  diecamioe  and  the  shield, 
Had  likewise  been  thy  last,  had  not  the  fate 
Of  England  then  reserved  thy  worthy  Uood," 

At  this  time  he  would  be  only  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  for  at  his  death  he  was  no 
more  than  forty-three.  It  is  worth  notioinff 
also,  that  in  early  life  he  had  fought  a  duel 
with  Essex  and  wounded  him^  although  they 
afterwards  became  great  friends.  Of  his 
widow  we  have  not  round  any  further  men- 
tion. Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  '^  Romance  of 
Biography,"  says,  that  she  died  in  obscur- 
ity soon  dfter  the  earl,  we  do  not  know 
upon  what  authority ;  but  the  statement  is 
probable  enough.  Ab  for  her  sons,  Robert, 
tne  eldest  by  Kioh,  succeeded  his  father  as 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  became  the  well- 
known  parliamentary  admiral ;  ^'  a  man," 
according  to  Clarendon,  '^  of  a  pleasant  and 
oompanionablewitand  conversation;  of  an 
universal  jollity;  and  such  a  license  in  his 
words  and  in  his  actions,  that  a  man  of  less 
virtue  could  not  be  found  out."  Henry, 
the  second,  became,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Duke  of  Budonghiim,  firet  Viscount 
Kensington,  and  then  Earl  Holland,  took 
sometimes  (me  side,  sometimes  another,  in 
the  civil  war,  and  at  last  lost  his  head  by 
die  sentence  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
a  few  weeks  after  the  King.  ^^  There  was," 
remarks  Clarendon,  ^^  a  very  froward  fate 
attended  all,  or  most,  of  the  posterity  of 
that  bed  from  whence  he  and  his  brodier 
Warwick  had  their  original :  thon^  he  and 
•ome  others  among  them  had  very  good 
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parts  and  excellent  endowments."  His  son 
eventually  (in  1673)  succeeded  also  to  the 
Earldom  of  Warwick ;  but  both  titles  be- 
came extinct  by  the  failure  of  his  line  in 
1759 ;  and  the  same  vear  that  of  Eul  of 
Warwick  was  conferred,  by  a  new  oreation, 
upon  Francis  Ghreville,  Earl  Brooke,  the 
representative  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  the 
friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Mountjoy, 
the  eldest  ^or,  accoraing  to  another  account, 
the  second)  of  the  three  sons  of  whom  Lady 
Rich  declared  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  to 
be  the  father,  and  who  appear  to  have  all 
taken  the  name  of  Blount,  was  made  Baron 
Mountjoy  in  the  Irish  peerage  by  James  L 
in  1616,  an  English  peer  with  the  same 
title  by  Charles  1.  in  1627,  and  Earl  of 
Newport  in  1628.  He  survived  till  1665  ; 
but  his  lineage  also  failed,  and  all  hb  tlUea 
became  extinct  in  1681.  A  great-gresl- 
mrandson  of  the  Lady  Penelope  Devereux, 
however,  William  Edwards,  Esq.,  son  of  a 
srand-daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Holland, 
having  inherited  the  estates  of  the  Rich 
family,  was  made  an  Irish  peer  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Kensington  in  1776  ;  and  the  title 
is  now  enjoyed  by  lus  son. 

The  Sidney  and  the  Devereux  families, 
we  may  remark  in  conclusion,  had  been 
connected  before  Uie  time  of  Lady  Penelope 
throiurh  her  mother  Lettice,  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  Knolles,  who,  in  September, 
1578,  two  years  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  married 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sidney's  uncle.  Sid- 
ney and  Lady  Penelope  were  therefore  & 
sort  of  cousins.  The  marriage  was  Bolem- 
nixed  at  the  same  Wanstead  House  where 
Lady  Penelope  was  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  oy  Laud,  seven  and  twenty 
years  after.  If  we  may  believe  the  author 
of  '^  Leicester's  Commonwealth,"— and  hi» 
story  is  not  without  corroboration,  in  part 
at  least,  from  other  quarters, — poor  Essex 
was  poisoned  by  Leicester,  to  whom,  we  are 
also  assured.  Lady  Essex  had  borne  a 
daughter  during  her  husband's  absence  in 
Ireland.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  last 
survivor  of  all  the  original  personages  f^ 
this  curious  family  history  was  the  old 
countess.  She  was  not  called  to  her  aoeount 
till  the  monang  of  Christmas  day,  1634  ; 
when,  as  is  recorded  in  an  insor^>iion  iu 
very  indifferent  rhyme  over  the  vault  ti> 
whidi  hex  body  was  oonsigned,  in  the  CoUe* 
giate  church  of  Warwick,  on  the  riiht  hand 
of  the  topJ>  of  her  second  husband,  angel9 
were  sent  down,  in  recompense  of  her  piety^ 
to  convev  her  ttom  the  earth,  thai  laa 
mi^t  sdemniie  the  sacred  day  us  heaTas* 
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PRINCE  metternich; 


BY   WILLIAM    HOWITT. 


We  have  thought  that  oar  readers,  at  this 
crisiB  of  the  extinction  of  the  Repnblio  of 
Craoow,  wonld  feel  an  interest  in  learning 
something  more  than  is  generally  known 
amongst  ns,  of  the  history  of  the  man  who 
moves  the  affairs  of  the  continent  beyond 
any  other  living  person.  The  following 
particulars  are  from  amost  anthentio  source ; 
imt  drawn  up  in  Germany,  they  are  stated 
with  true  German  caution. 

Clemens  Wenzel  Nepomuk  Lothar,  Prince 
Mettemich,  Duke  of  Portella,  and  Austrian' 
House,  Court,  and  State  Chancellor,  was 
bom  at  Coblenz,  May  15th,  1773;  com- 
menced his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Strasbur^,  1788;  and  in  1790,  filled  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II. 
Lothar,  studied  jurisprudence  at  Mayence 
till  17d4,  and  made  a  journey  to  England, 
became  Austrian  Ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
«md  in  1795  married  the  Countess  Eleonore 
yon  KadnitB,  gtand-daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  celebrated  Minister  Kaunitz.  His  di- 
plomatic career  commenced  at  the  Congress 
of  Rastadt,  where  he  appeared  as  a  deputy 
from  the  Westphalian  nobility.  In  1801, 
he  became  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Dres- 
den ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1803-4  was  at 
Berlin,  where,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war 
for  the  third  time,  he  negotiated  a  treaty 
between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia ;  and 
in  1806  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Paris. 
In  this  capacity,  in  1807,  he  closed  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  that  treaty  so  advantageous  to 
Austria,  by  which  Braunau  was  restored, 
and  Isonzo  became  the  boundary  on  the 
Italian  side.  On  the  commencement  of 
war  between  Austria  and  France,  in  1809, 
all  passports  were  denied  him,  and  he  only 
reoeived  them  diortly  before  the  battle  of 
Wagram. 

When  Count  Von  Stadion,  on  the  9th  of 
July,  resigned  his  office  as  minister  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  at  first  provisionally,  but  later, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  he  had  the  same 
office  definitively  conferred  upon  him.  At 
Altenburg,  in  Hungary,  he  brought  negotia- 
tions for  peace  to  a  close  with  the  French 
minister,  Champagny,  and  then  accompa- 
nied the  Empress  Marie  Louise  to  Paris. 
His  endeavors  to  prevent  a  treeh  outbreak 


in  the  north,  when  he  saw  Napoleon  at 
Dresden  in  1812,  were  rendered  fruitless 
through  the  Emperor^s  ambitious  schemes. 
The  great  task  was  now,  whilst  showing  all 
due  regard  to  the  contmcts  and  engage- 
ments, as  well  as  in  consideration  of  family 
connexion,  to  offer  in  the  right  moment, 
and  with  a  requisite  strength,  that  assist- 
ance which  Europe  expected  from  Austria. 
In  Prague,  he  now  conducted  the  affair  of 
Austri^s  armed  intervention,  which,  after 
a  conference  with  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
ttt  Opotschna,  on  the  Bohemian  and  Silesian 
frontier,  was  acknowledged  by  Russia,  and 
f^nce  also,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
ijigned  by  Napoleon  at  Dresden,  June  30th. 
But  the  negotiation  of  peace  being  not  yet 
commenced  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  term 
peremptorily  fixed  upon,  Mettemich,  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  10th,  drew  up  the  de- 
claration of  war  of  Austria  against  France  ; 
and  already  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  the 
combined  Russian  and  Prussian  army  cross- 
ed the  Silesian  frontier ;  from  this  Metter- 
nich  accomplished  at  Reichenbach  and 
Teplitz  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  Septem- 
ber 9th,  1813  ;  he  also  closed  a  treaty  with 
Bavaria,  at  Nied,  on  October  9th. 

On  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
the  Emperor  Francis  bestowed  upon  hnu 
and  his  descendants  the  title  of  Prince  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  Frankfort,  Frei- 
burg, Basle,  Langres,  and  Chaumont,  all 
witnessed  the  diplomatic  activity  of  Metter- 
nich.  During  the  congress  at  Chatillon 
he  directed  affairs  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Emperor ;  and  from  Dijon  the  transac- 
tions with  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  was  at 
Nancy.  He  then  hastened  to  Paris,  and 
signed  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  whidi 
was  just  formed  with  Napoleon,  as  well  as 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  May  30th  ;  and  pass- 
ing over  to  Endand,  closed  the  treaty  of 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  on  which  occasion 
the  University  of  Oxford  presented  him 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor.  At  the  openine 
of  the  congress  at  Vienna,  the  assembled 
ministers  unanimously  made  him  president. 
At  Presburg,  together  with  Wellington, 
Talleyrand,  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  he 
negotiated  the  peace  between  Saxony  and 
Prussia ;  and  as  Austrian  plenipotentiary, 
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closed  the  second  Paris  treaty,  November 
20th,  1815  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  at 
Milan,  one  with  Bavaria. 

In  1817  he  was  in  commnnication  with 
the  Papal  See :  he  was  in  1818  Austria's 
plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  ;  was  president  at  the  congress  at 
Carlsbad ;  conducted  at  Vienna  the  minis- 
terial transactions  for  perfecting  the  acts 
of  the  German-Bnnd  ;  and  later,  those  at 
Troppan  and  Laibach.  In  1821,  being  ap- 
pointed House,  Court,  and  State  Chanc^- 
lor,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  guidance  of 
Affairs  at  Vienna ;  and  at  the  congress  of 
Verona,  from  October  to  December,  1822, 
and  on  the  death  of  Count  Carl  Zichy, 
State  and  Conference  Minister ;  in  Octob^, 
1826,  President  of  Ministerial  Conferences 
fop  Home-affairs.  At  the  decease  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  1835,  he  remained  in  possession  of 
all  his  offices  and  influence ;  ne  accompa- 
nied the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  in  Septem- 
ber, 1835,  to  Teplitsand  Prague,  to  a  con- 
ference with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
King  of  Prussia ;  was  ever  active  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  especially  on  occa- 
sion of  the  conflict  about  tne  Oriental  ques- 
tion, in  1840  and  1841 ;  drew  France  once 
more  into  an  alliance  with  the  other  Euro- 
pean powers,  by  the  treaty  of  the  13th  of 
July,  1841  ;  and  contrived  to  make  his 
conservative  principles  felt  in  the  frequent 
political  outbreaks  which  occurred  in  Italy 
and  Switzerland. 

Thus  shines  forth  the  name  of  Metter- 
nich  in  all  transactions  relative  to  the  new- 
modelling  of  Europe,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  old  order  of  things ;  and  the  minis- 
try of  Mettemich  is  the  epoch  in  which  the 
stone  of  Austria^s  greatest  power  has  been 
laid.  He  has  also  taken  a  most  active  part 
in  affairs  of  a  domestic  character.  He  has 
activelv  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  un- 
dertakings for  the  relief  of  the  suffering, 
and  has  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
his  country.  As  Kaunitz  was  the  founder, 
so  has  Mettemich  been  the  restorer,  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts  at  Vienna.  In  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  uncommon  services  to  the ' 


Austrian  States,  the  Emperor  Francis  I. 
has  granted  him,  as  well  as  Prince  Carl  of 
Schwanenberg,  permission  to  quarter  the 
arms  of  Austria  and  Lorraine  in  the  chief 
field  of  his  armorial  bearings.  The  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Ferdinand  IV.,  created 
him,  in  February,  1816,  a  duke,  with  a  do- 
nation of  60,000  Neapolitan  ducats ;  and 
bestowed  upon  him,  August  1, 1818,  the 
title  pf  Duke  of  Portella.  He  also  received, 
August  1,  1816,  from  the  Emperor  Francis 
I.,  a  grant  of  the  castle  and  estates  oi 
Johannisberg,  with  powers  of  reversion  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  in  case  of  the  exttno- 
tion  of  his  family.  The  King  of  Spain 
created  him  a  mndee  of  the  floret  class,  with 
the  title  of  Diue ;  and,  excepting  the  Elng- 
lish  order  of  the  Garter,  he  is  a  knight  of 
all  the  first  European  orders.  Af^  tiie 
death  of  his  first  wife,  which  took  place  in 
1819,  he  married,  in  1827,  the  beautiM 
Baroness  von  Leykam,  who  was  created 
Countess  von  Beilstein,  and  who  died  in 
1829  ;  and  in  1831  again,  for  the  third 
time,  married;  his  third  wife  was  the 
Countess  Melanie  Zichy-Ferraris,  bom 
1805.  Besides  three  daughters  he  has  a  son, 
Richard,  bom  1829,  from  his  second  mar- 
riage; and  two  others  from  the  third, 
namely  Paul,  bom  1834,  and  Lothar,  born 
1837. 

'^  Thus,"  says  this  biographer,  ^^  shines 
forth  the  name  of  Mettemich  in  all  trane- 
actions  relative  to  the  new-modelling  of 
Europe,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  order 
of  things."  That  is  perfectly  descriptive 
of  the  man  and  his  polioy.  Look  at  the 
portrait  of  the  great  Austrian  minister, 
taken  bv  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  when  h« 
was  in  his  prime  ;  and  you  have  a  polished, 
high-bred  gentleman,  somewhat  passionless, 
but  smilinff,  and  not  bad  at  heart.  On  the 
contrary,  Mettemich  is  a  man  with  many 
good  qualities :  kind  in  private  life,  affable, 
and  in  company  most  engagingly  polite. 
One  of  Austria's  own  nobles— one  who 
knows  him  well — Count  Auenperg^  thus 
admirably  describes  him : — 


THE  SALOON  SCENE. 

*Ti8  evening;  flame  the  chandeliers  in  the  ornamented  hall ; 
From  the  crystal  of  tall  mirrors  thousandfold  their  splendors  fall. 
Id  the  sea  of  radiance  moving,  almost  floating,  round  are  seen 
Lovely  ladies,  young  and  joyous,  ancient  dames  of  solemn  mien. 

And  amon^  them  steadily  padng^with  their  orders  graced •  elate* 
Here  the  rougher  sons  of  war,  there  peaceful  servants  of  the  elate ; 
fiq^  observed  by  all  obeervers,  wandering  'mid  them,  one  I  view 
Whom  none  to  approach  dare  venture,  save  th'  elect,  illustrious  lev. 
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It  is  be  who  holds  the  nidder  of  proud  Austria's  ship  of  state. 
Who  'mid  crowned  beads  in  congress,  acting  for  her,  sits  sedate. 
But  now  see  him !    O  how  modest,  how  polite  to  one  and  all ! 
Gracious,  courtly,  smiling  round  him,  on  the  great  and  on  the  smalL 

The  stars  upon  his  bosom  glitter  faintly  in  the  circle's  blaze. 

But  a  smile  so  mild  and  friendly  ever  on  his  features  plays. 

Both  when  from  a  lovely  bosom  now  he  takes  a  budding  rose. 

And  now  realms,  like  flowers  withered,  plucks  and  scatters  as  he  goes. 

Equally  bewitching  sounds  it,  when  fair  locks  bis  praise  attends. 
Or  when  he,  from  heads  anointed,  kingly  crowns  so  calmly  rends. 
Aye  the  happy  mortal  seemeth  in  celestial  jovs  to  swim, 
Whom  his  word  to  Elba  doometh,  or  to  Munkat's  dungeons  grim. 

0  could  Europe  ndw  but  see  him !  so  obliging,  so  gallant. 
As  the  man  in  martial  raiment,  as  the  church's  priestly  saint. 
As  the  state's  star-covered  servant,  by  his  smile  to  heaven  advanced. 
As  the  ladies,  old  and  young,  are  all  enraptured  and  entranced ! 

Man  o*  th'  Empire !  Man  o*  th'  Council !  as  thou  art  in  kindly  mood, 
Show*8t  thyselt  just  now  so  gracious,  unto  all  so  wondrous  good.  , 
See !  without,  an  humble  client  to  thy  princely  gate  hath  pressed. 
Who  with  tokens  of  thy  favor  bums  to  be  supremely  blessed. 

Nay !  tiiou  hast  no  cause  of  terror !  he  is  honest  and  discreet. 
Carries  no  concealed  dagger  'neath  his  garments  smooth  and  neat 
It  is  Austria's  People  ;'-open — full  of  truth  and  honor — see ! 
How  he  prays  most  mildly,  **  May  I — take  thefradom  ta  be  free  T 


Mettemich  is,  in  fact,  an  honest  ereatnre 
of  the  old  stand-still  school,  whose  intellect, 
like  that  of  a  Jesuit  or  Inquisitor,  has  been 
schooled  to  the  conviction  that  whatever  is 
best  for  the  preserving  the  order  of  things 
which  he  is  called  on  to  uphold  is  best ;  and 
that,  in  canring  it  ont,  he  does  Grod  service. 
He  was  bred  to  the  old  stereotype  school  of 
politics.  He  is  one  of  the  last  and  greatest 
of  the  race  of  the  Dampers.  The  bosiness 
of  his  life  has  been  to  damp,  and  cool  down, 
and  gently  soothe  nations  into  a  qnietus. 
He  is  one  of  the  class  that  lie  like  a  little 
marble  slab  on  letters,  with  a  handle  on 
their  backs  for  their  master  to  take  them 
up  by.  His  master,  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, has,  however,  by  the  transcendent  I 
genius  of  Mettemich,  had  his  own  head 
tomed  into  the  handle,  and  has  been  made 
tbe  damper  of,  and  gently  lifted  up  and 
down,  at  the  subject's  pleasure.  Metter- 
nich  is,  in  truth,  the  real  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and  of  three-fourths  of  Ekvope.  Em- 
perors, csars,  and  kings,  seem  to  reisn  ;  but 
Mettemich,  by  a  most  subtle  and  all  suffic- 
ing intellect,  dotn  rei^.  He  has  lain  like 
a  very  cool  and  solid  damper  on  all  the  let- 
ters of  Germany.  He  has,  to  make  it  the 
more  complete,  introduced  that  system  of 
national  education,  of  which  Prussia  has 
since  got  the  ^clat.  It  was  the  foreseeing 
Mettemich  who  perceived  that  the  age  of 


popular  enlightenment  was  come,  and  could 
not  be  altogether  restrained;  but  that  it 
might  be  diverted,  checked,  and  rendered, 
for  ages  perhaps,  abortive,  he  no  more 
doubted  than  he  doubted  of  his  own  salva- 
tion. Mettemich  is  a  good  Christian  in 
his  way,  and  knows  his  Bible  much  better 
than  many  an  English  justice  does  Bums's 
Justice.  ^^  Come  education  will,"  said  he : 
'^  no  person  on  earth  can  prevent  it ;  but 
what  says  Solomon  ? — '  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  that  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.'  Very  well ; 
and  I  know  that,  train  him  up  in  the  way 
that  he  should  not  go,  and  the  result  is  the 
same.  The  public  must  be  trained,  and  it 
is  our  business  to  train  it,  if  we  are  wise ; 
or,  if  we  let  the  schoolmaster  go  abroad 
without  a  policeman  to  take  care  of  him,  he 
will  set  fire  to  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine 
to  boot.  What  says  the  old  adage,  too  ^ — 
^  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  in- 
dined.'  Very  true;  and,  therefore,  toe 
must  bend  it,  if  we  mean  it  to  incHne  our 
way.'* 

In  a  word,  Mettemich  took  the  bull  by 
the  homs,  and  the  result  is  the  triumph  of 
his  genius.  Germany,  from  east  to  west, 
educated,  submissive  to  anything  that  the 
princes  please,  tractable  as  any  horse,  how- 
ever fio^,  that  was  well  broken  as  a  colt ; 
patient  and  dumb  as  any  ass  that  feels  him- 
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self  the  foal  of  an  oppressed  race,  bttt  feels 
just  as  plainly  that  a  ponderous  pair  of 
panniers  hang  oA  his  sides,  duly  inscribed — 
ARMY — POLICE  ;  and  his  master  sitting  be- 
tween them  on  his  neck,  wielding  a  huge 
cudgel,  labelled  censorship. 

That  is  the  clever  workmanship  of  Prince 
Mettemich :  bat  if  you  want  to  see  all  his 
work,  you  must  travel  all  over  Europe,  and 
visit  the  dungeons  of  Munkat  and  Spielberg 
into  the  bargain ;  for  the  ^ntle  and  gracious 
Mettemich,  who  grows  the  true  Johannis- 
berg,  grows  rods  also  for  the  disobedient ; 
and  his  bland  word  equally  blandly 


*  To  Elba  doometh,  or  to  Monkafs  doBgeons  grim." 

He  shone  in  all  the  great  congresses,  and 
to  the  most  fatal  annihilation  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe.     It  was  a  disastrous  dr- 
oumstance  that  the  interests  of  France  and 
of  Austria  were,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
same  at  the  period  of  the   Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  that  two  such  wily  diplomatists 
as  Talleyrand  and  Mettemich  should  have 
acted  there  for    tho^e  nations.     Behold, 
therefore,  the  handiworks  of  these  two  great 
Machiavellians    on  the   face  of   Europe. 
Italy,  not  restored  to  one  great  and  noble 
nation,  but  parcelled  out  amongst  petty 
princes,  with  a  fine  portion  to  Austria; 
firee-spirited  Norway  nven  up  to  despotic 
Sweden ;  Holstein,  a  German  state,  turned 
over  to  Denmark ;  so  as  to  keep  Russia  and 
Prussia  somewhat  in  awe   when   Austria 
allied  itself  to  either  of  these  kingdoms. 
Look  at  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine :  that 
would  have  made  a  fine  German  state,  a 
proud  and  impregnable    position  against 
France;  but  that  France  did  not  want,  and 
that  Mettemich  did  not  want ;  for  a  strong 
state  there,  impregnated  with  French  libe- 
ralism, might  be  a  formidable  element  in 
the  German  confederacy  in  opposition  to 
Austrian  sway.    Therefore  thi»  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  was  cut  into  shreds ;  and  Alsace, 
as  already  infected  with  French  ideas  of 
freedom,  was  thrown  at  once  to  the  French ; 
was  severed  from  the  German  faUierland, 
and  given  freely  up  to  the  condition  of  a 
Gallic  province.     It  could  not  suit  Metter- 
nich,  for  a  moment,  that  Alsace  and  Baden, 
the  most  public-spirited  state  of  Germany, 
should  be  in  union,  or  even  dose  alliance. 
It  were  equally  undesirable  for  the  hopes  of 
future  French  invasion ;  therefore  Talley- 
rand and  Mettemich   were  quite  agreed 
there  .^    Still  less  was  it  in  aoeordance  with 
Austrian  policy  that  Bavaria  should  h«ye 


Baden  added  to  it ;  yet  the  King  of  Bavaria 
claimed  Baden  as  his  patrimonial  territory, 
in  precedence  of  its  present  reigning  &mily 
of  the  younger  branch  of  Zweibrdcken;  ana 
Bavaria  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  war  agidnst  Buonaparte,  to  be  detached 
from  the  alliance  of  Buonaparte.  ^  There- 
fore Baden  was  promised  to  Bavaria,  as  the 
condition  of  defection  from  Napoleon,  and 
adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  Baden 
was  promised,  and  Austria  was  pledged  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  union,  or  to  pay 
a  large  yearly  sum  till  it  was  eflfected. 
Buonaparte  was  put  down;  but,  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  it  did  not  suit  Austria 
to  redeem  its  pledge  to  Bavaria,  because 
Bavaria,  with  Baden,  would  become  too 
formidable  a  neighbor  for  Austria;  and 
the  annual  sum  is  still  paid. 

Then,  Saxony  was  too  strong  a  neighbor 
for  Austria,  and  it  was  dismembered,  and  a 
portion  of  it  conferred  on  Prussia.  Bat 
Prussia  must  be  well  endowed  with  territoiy 
out  of  the  plunder  of  Germany, — and  yet 
Prussia  was  already  too  great  for  Austria. 
Therefore,  all  that  was  given  to  Pmssis, 
excepting  the  portion  of  Saxony,  was  i^ven 
in  distant  ana  detached  provinoes,  princi- 
pally on  the  Rhine.  Thus,  by  the  master^ 
diplomacy  of  Talleyrand  and  Mettemioo, 
the  greatness  of  Germany  was  cut  to  pieoes, 
and  Austria  alone  left  in  one  substantial 
and  compact  empire,  with  barriers  of  mooB* 
tains  on  all  hanos  interposing  to  dieok  any 
attempts  on  the  part  of  their  ndghbon  and 
so-called  allies. 

With  this  disposition  of  things,  Metter- 
nich  has  reigned  triumphantly  in  Austria, 
teaching  the  people  to  oance  and  sin^,  and 
even  to  enjoy  art,  and  certain  species  of 
literature;    but    lying   like  a  most    oool 
damper  on  all  letters  of  progress,  on  all 
motions  of  intellectual  freedom.   The  watdi- 
ful  eyes  of  the  now  old  yet  smiling  states- 
man  are  always  going  to  and  fro  in  tke 
earth  to  secure  an  advantage  to  the  system 
of  making,  if  not  a  solitude,  a  silence,  and 
calling  it  peace.    The  smallest  oircumstanoe 
does  not  escape  him.    When  Mrs.  TroUcnw 
had  made  a  good  thing  of  laughing  at  toe 
Americans,  she  proposed  to  pay  Austria  a 
visit.     The  good  people  of  Vienna  were 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  laughed  at 
by  Mrs.  Trollope  and  the  English ;  but 
Mettemich  said  smilingly — ^^  Uh,  no,  die 
will  not  laugh  at  us — I  will  engage  far 
that.^'    Aooordingly,   Mrs.   TioUope  waa 
introduoed  to  the  court  circles— <eveiythiiig 
was  shown  to  her,  and  the  urbane  ainiiiier 
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was  so  partionlarly  polite^  that,  instead  of 
a  Trollopean  laughter,  there  was  nothing 
but  landation.  The  other  day,  Lonis 
Philippe  made  a  matrimonial  escapade  at 
Madrid,  and  while  that  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe,  Mettemich  quietly  sug- 
gested the  abauction  of  the  little  republic 
of  Cracow  from  the  dissected  map  of  Europe. 


It  is  done,  and  will  not  be  readily  undone. 
Let  the  Hanse  Towns  look  to  it  next,  and 
let  Switzerland  beware  ;  for  Metternich  is 
not  too  old  yet  to  plan  their  remodelling 
over  a  particularly  ffood  bottle  of  Johanniii- 
berg,  of  this  particularly  prime  vintage 
of  1846. 


FroB   Fra»cr*i    UagaslBc. 


HOLLAND  HOUSE,  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 


(Tbe  MlowlBg  artklt  oonttiiM  BOtonlj  a  dMoriptkutof 
one  of  the  nMMt  laterMtlBg  looaUttot  in  EngUnd,  but  bu 
great  iatareft  for  H|  rapii  and  UTelj  iketehei  of  a  group 
•of  the  master  qtiriti  of  modem  history— Eo.] 

What  trayeller  by  a  dusty  omnibus  has 
not  seen  Holland  House,  that  venerable 
seat  of  the  Copes,  the  Riches,  and  the 
Foxes  ?  What  school-girl  is  there  in  Phil- 
limore  Place,  Kensington,  that  cannot  prate 
of  Addison  and  his  brandy-and-water,  his 
death-bed,  the  one  profiuiing,  the  other 
ianctifying  the  sedusion  of  the  place? 
¥niat  British  heart  is  there  that  does  not 
Zombie  at  the  surmise  of  its  possible  and 
oft-reported  demolition,  and  shudder  at  the 
mention  of  new  squares,  of  JPm;  Terraces, 
Biek  Gardens,  Cope  Villas,  and  Addison 
Cottages  >  And  yet  the  future  is  dark  to  us, 
md  there  is  no  calculating  to  what  an  ex- 
tent the  cupidity  of  man  may  not  go.  Whe- 
ther this  last  and  great  relic  of  the  seven- 
teenth centfUT  may  not  follow  the  fortunes 
of  its  sister  edifioe,  Campden  House,  and  be 
converted  into  a  school,  or  may  not  fetch 
more  by  its  very  annihilation  than  in  its  in- 
tegrity;  whether  it  may  not — O  iniquity  of 
iniquities! — become  a  railroad  station,  or 
end  in  flourishing  as  a  collegiate  establish- 
ment for  young  Calvinist  ministers,  or  a 

nunnery  for  Protestant  sisters,  or ^but  I 

blush  at  what  I  have  written.  Shame  on 
the  pen  which  can  write  any  conjectures  so 
libeUons  upon  a  famed,  and  if  not  a  time- 
honored,  a  countiy-honored  race  ! 

Few  of  the  stem  realities  of  life  are  more 
striking  thui  those  which  involved  Sir  Hen- 
ry Rich,  who  gave  the  name  of  Holland 
House  to  the  manor  of  Abbots  Kensington, 
of  which  we  have  spoken ;  and  who  caused 
the  same,  or  part  of  the  same  house,  to  re- 
semble in  its  outline  the  first  half  of  the 
letter  H.  1 


Before  the  time  of  this  accomplished  yet 
unprincipled  courtier,  the  central  portion  of 
Holland  House  was  in  existence.  It  was 
built  in  1604,  by  Sir  Walter  Cope.  I 
should  be  mudi  obliged  if  the  architect  had 
left  his  name  on  the  outside,  not  in  cipher^ 
like  him  of  Cologne,  but  in  good  old  Ei^- 
lish  capitals.  His  name  was  John  Thorpe, , 
and  he  had  done  his  work  when  Isabel  Cope, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Walter 
Cope,  who  was  created  Baron  of  Kensing- 
ton, gave  her  hand  and  the  hopes  of  a  large 
inheritance  to  Sir  Henry  Rich.  This  young 
s<Aon  of  quality  was  the  second  son  of  Ro- 
bert Rich,  earl  of  Warwick,  by  Penelope, 
the  ill-fated  daughter  of  an  iH-fated  father, 
Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex. 

The  family  from  whom  Ridi  had  sprung 
was  not  of  the  highest  antiquity.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vu.  Richard  Rich,  an  onu- 
lent  mercer  in  London,  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fortunes  of  his  race.  Under  Hen- 
ry VIII.  the  grandson  of  the  mercer  had 
become  Lord-chancellor  of  England.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  the  characteristics  of 
a  race  are  transmitted  firom  father  to  son. 
Lord-chancellor  Rich,  observing,  in  the 
latter  part  of  King  Henry's  reign,  the  dan- 
gers of  the  times,  did,  says  Dugdale,  "  like 
a  discreet  pilot,  who,  seeing  a  storm  nt 
hand,  gets  his  ship  into  harbor,  make  suit 
to  the  King,  by  reason  of  some  bodily  in- 
firmities, Uiat  he  might  be  discharged  of  his 
office," — a  request  which  was  granted.  The 
illness  was,  nevertheless,  feigned,  being  of 
a  sort  very  prevalent  in  that  reign,  namely, 
the  fear  of  death  ;  for  the  wary  chancellor 
had  for  onoe,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  put 
his  discretion  in  his  pocket.  He  was  a  ust 
friend  to  Uie  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was 
then  in  the  Tower — so  was  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Now  Rich  had  the  ill  fortune  to 
send  a  confidential  episde  to  Somerset,  ' 
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merelj  addressed  to  ^^The  Duke."  The 
servant  tlunking  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
must  be,  par  excellence^  the  duke,  delivered 
it  to  him  ;  and  it  w&s  in  fear  of  discovery 
that  Rich  begged  to  be  relieved  of  his  office, 
and  pleaded  ^dilj  infirmity. 

Still  more  base  was  his  conduct  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  against  whom  this  worthy 
ancestor  of  Sir  Henry  Rich  gave  witness — 
his  testimony  relating  to  a  pretended  con- 
versation in  the  Tower;  uie  relation  of 
which  was  a  base  treachery,  the  fabrication 
of  which  was  a  crime.  Strong  and  passion- 
ate was  the  answer  given  by  More,  and 
enough  to  blast  the  whole  of  Rich's  exist- 
ence with  remorse. 

^'  K I  were  a  man,"  exclaimed  the  sorrow- 
stricken  martyr,  '^  that  had  no  regard  to 
m^  oath,  I  had  no  occasion  to  be  here  a 
onminal ;  and  if  this  oath,  Mr.  Rich,  you 
have  taken  be  true,  then  I  hope  I  may  never 
see  God's  face  :  which,  were  it  otherwise, 
is  an  imprecation  I  would  not  be  guilty  of 
to  save  the  world."  More  then  reproached 
Rich  with  a  character  of  ill-reporl,  with 
being  a  gamester,  and  ill-thought-of  in  his 
parish,  and  an  unlikely  man,  therefore,  to 
Be  the  depositary  of  his  secrets. 

The  Chancellor  having,  by  the  daughter 
of  a  grocer,  left  issue,  the  name  of  Rich 
was  upraised  in  a  barony,  and  barons  thev 
continued  until,  by  James  I.,  Robert  Rich 
was  created  Earl  of  Warwick.  This  title 
he  transmitted  to  his  eldest  son,  Henry 
Rich  being,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  de- 
cease, only  a  younger  son  upon  his  prefer- 
ment— a  young  "  man  about  town,"  ready 
for  anything,  either  to  woo  an  heiress  or 
to  negotiate  a  royal  marriage,  or  to  betray 
a  friend,  or  to  persecute  to  the  death  an 
enemy. 

His  elder  brother,  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
was  worthy  of  the  great  ancestor,  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  merry 
edition  of  his  brother,  the  future  owner  of 
Holland  House.  What  words  can  paint 
him  more  to  the  life  than  those  of  Claren- 
don.' 

**  He  was  a  man  of  a  pleasant  and  companiona- 
ble wit  and  conversation;  of  an  universal  jdlity, 
and  soch  a  license  in  his  words  and  in  his  actions, 
that  a  man  of  less  virtue  could  not  be  found  out. 
Bat  with  all  these  faults  be  bad  great  authority 
and  credit  with  the  people ;  for  by  opening  bis 
doors,  and  spending  a  great  part  of  his  estate,  of 
which  he  was  very  prodigal,  npon  them ;  and  by 
bein^  present  with  them  at  his  devotions,  and 
makuig  himself  merry  with  them,  and  at  them, 
which  they  dispensed  with«  he  became  the  head  of 
wat  party  (Cromwell's),  and  got  the  style  of  a 


*  goodly  man.'    In  other  woids»  he  cooled  even 
the  stiff  Puritans." 

His  brother,  Sir  Henry  Rich,  was  by  no 
means  so  popular  a  man,  nor  so  fortunate 
a  navigator  amid  the  shoals  of  party.  Na- 
ture had,  indeed,  marked  him  out  for  one 
of  her  favorites ;  and  although  the  portraitB 
of  him  extant  do  not  give  hmi  the  impres- 
sion of  any  superabundance  of  personal 
charms,  we  are  told  even  by  the  grave  Cla- 
rendon Uiat  he  had  '^  a  lovely  and  winning 
presence,  to  which  he  added  the  charm  of  a 
genteel  conversation."  He  quickly  rose  in 
the  courtly  favor,  upon  which,  throwing 
aside  the  profession  of  arms  at  an  early 
age,  he  determined  to  depend.  He  began 
that  gay,  but  unprofitable  career,  as  a  iMp^ 
tain  of  the  King's  Guard,  and  took  ms 
rank  as  a  Knight  of  the  Ba|h.  In  1622  he 
was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Ken- 
sington. His  chief  patron  was  Henrv, 
prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I., 
who  had  been  installed  a  knight  at  the  same 
time  as  Rich.  The  death  of  that  prinoe 
transferred  the  graceful  youth  to  the  sorvioe 
of  Charles ;  and  his  elegance  of  perscm,  and 
his  convenience  of  principle,  quickly  at- 
tracted the  regards  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Buckingham:  yet  that  nobleman  did  not 
and  could  not  know  the  man  to  whom  he 
intrusted  the  most  delicate  missions.  Rich, 
beneath  his  smiles  and  his  '^  ffenteel  conver- 
sation," concealed  an  irritable,  proud  tmn- 
per :  his  was  a  company  temper.  In  private 
life  he  was  violent  andhaughly ;  nay  more, 
he  was  a  man  of  the  utmost  selfishness,  nn* 
mitixcated  by  any  of  those  loftier  qualities 
whi(m  sometimes,  coupled  with  a  fiery,  over- 
bearing disposition,  make  one  almost  repel 
the  mixture  of  good — which  will  recall  our 
regard  when  least  we  wish  to  give  it,  and 
which  will  not  permit  us  quite  to  hate. 
From  his  dawn  of  youth,  true  to  his  ances- 
tral characteristics,  Henry  Rich  was  aselfiab 
politician.  At  first,  when  the  sun  shone 
upon  the  Stuarts,  he  was  a  Royalist ;  and 
he  saw  Charles  I.  in  his  most  interesting 
character — ^that  of  a  lover.  Accompanying 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  when  he  went 
with  the  princely  youth  to  woo  the  Infiuits, 
he  beheld  in  all  her  ^lish  and  early  fkdmg 
charms,  Henrietta  Maria,  on  their  wsj 
through  France.  Returning,  thdr  mission, 
unsuccessful,  Rich  was  deputed  to  woo  the 
fair  French  girl  by  proxy.  He  went  and 
plied  the  suit  of  one  of  the  most  devoted 
of  admirers,  and  faithful  and  loving  of 
husbands,  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of 
£ngland,  or  on  any  throne.    But  Henrietta 
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saw  in  the  handsome  Rich  the  being  whom 
she  ooold  lave :  and  her  heart  was  deeply 
touched  bj  his  attractions.  Long  after 
her  marriage  a  gentle  partiality  continued 
to  exist^towards  the  dangerous  proxj^  and 
ceased  only  when  his  treachery  became  too 
apparent. 

After  the  death  of  Buckingham,  Rich, 
now  Earl  of  Holland,  attached  himself  to 
the  queen's  party,  and  received  many  indi- 
cations of  ner  ^kvor.  His  fortune  was 
ample,  and  had  he  been  possessed  of  the 
slightest  grain  of  principle,  he  might  have 
led  an  honorable,  if  not  a  happy  career. 
But  he  was  one  of  those  whom  no  obliga- 
tions could  bind ;  and  he  may  be  termed, 
no  less  than  Goring,  a  ^'  piUar  of  ingrati- 
tude." 

Upon  the  first  outbreak  of  the  great 
rebeUion,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  forces 
that  were  to  march  against  Scotland.  He 
betrayed  his  trust ;  yet  was  it  long  before 
the  confiding  Charles  would  believe  in  his 
treachery.  At  length,  the  meeting  which 
took  place  between  the  disaffected  members 
of  parliament  and  General  Fairfax,  at  Hol- 
land House,  settled  the  question  of  Rich's 
disloyaltv. 

According  to  some  historians,  remorse 
followed  this  line  of  conduct ;  according  to 
others,  disgust  with  his  new  associates  drove 
the  inconstant  earl  back  to  his  early  friends. 
When  the  kind's  affairs  became  desperate, 
he  suddenly  determined  to  rejoin  his  mas- 
ter's standard.  He  repaired  to  Oxford. 
Merton  Coll^  beheld  him  cringing  to 
Henrietta  Maria,  whom  he  had  propitiated 
through  Jermyn ;  the  hall  of  Christchurch 
received  him  at  the  king's  levees.  He 
entered  there  with  the  ease  of  one  who  had 
never  betrayed  the  cause ;  was  disgusted  by 
the  reserve  he  encountered ;  stole  out  one 
dark  night,  and  returned  to  the  parliament- 
arian quarters.  His  reception  there  was 
not  cordial,  and  he  suffered  a  short  impri- 
sonment. He  then  published  his  '^  Declara- 
tion to  the  Kingdom," — a  bad  apology  for 
bad  conduct,  ending  wilh  these  words, — 
^^  And  this  ground  I  profess  faithfully  to 
stand  or  fall  upon ;  that  I  shall  choose  rather 
to  perish  with  the  Parliament,  in  their  in- 
tentions to  maintain  our  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  than  to  prosper  in  tne  abandoning 
of  the  leoit  of  them.  And  this  I  bind  up 
hj  the  vows  of  a  Christian  and  a  aenilemany 
ThiB  was  in  1643.  In  the  spnng  of  1648 
he  turned  round  again  to  tne  Royalists; 
i^peared  in  arms  for  that  cause  at  Kingston- 
on-Thames  ;  was  overpowered  and  pursued 


to  St.  Neots,  where  he  was  made  prisoner. 
He  was,  at  first,  kept  safe  and  quiet,  for  the 
only  time  in  his  turbulent  life,  at  his  bro- 
ther's castle  at  Warwick,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Tower.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1649, 
he  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  having  been  de- 
clared guilty  of  treason  by  the  self-consti- 
tuted "  High  Court  of  Justice  "  in  West- 
minster. He  lost  his  life  by  a  single  vote, 
the  Speaker  giving  his  against  him  ;  and  he 
was  brought  to  the  blo(£  in  company  with 
the  honorable,  lamented  Lord  Capel. 

On  the  scaffold,  a  little  of  the  earl's 
ancient  foppery  clung  to  him  ;  and  he  ap- 
peared, having  pulled  off  his  gown  and 
doublet,  in  a  white  satin  waistcoat,  and 
prepared  himself  for  the  fatal  stroke  by 
puttine  on  a  white  satin  cap,  edged  with 
silver  lace, — a  sort  of  bridal  finery.  Yet 
even  he  died  well — every  one  did  in  those 
days  of  horror :  it  was  as  necessary  a  part 
of  education  as  to  live  well.  Having  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Protestant,  he  prayed 
awhile,  gave  the  fatal  signal,  and  all  was 
over.  His  health  was  al^ut  this  time  so 
bad,  that  nature  would  soon  have  released 
the  world  of  him  without  Uie  aid  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. After  his  execution,  Holland 
House  affain  became  the  quarters  of  Gene- 
ral Fairfax  and  his  soldiery ;  and  in  what 
state  those  unpleasant  tenants  found  the 
structure  and  its  premises,  it  is  now  becom- 
ing necessary  to  relate. 

Robert,  Eccond  Earl  of  Holland,  made 
Holland  House  his  principal  residence. 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  of  Warwick;  and 
his  daughter-in-law— a  Miss  Middleton,  of 
Chirk  Castle — ^was  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick who  married  Addison.  Her  husband 
died  in*1701,  when  she  devoted  her  whole 
attention  to  the  education  of  her  voung 
son,  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  That  Addison 
was  tutor  to  this  dissipated  youth  is  con- 
tradicted by  modem  testimonies ;  Uiat  he 
was  a  sort  of  useful  friend,  adviser,  would- 
be  father-in-law,  seems  likely  from  a  letter 
of  Addison's,  saying  that  he  had  been 
searching  all  the  neighborhood  over  for 
bird's-nests,  to  instruct  his  young  lordship 
in  natural  history.  ^^  This  morning  I  have 
news  brought  me  of  a  nest  that  has  abun- 
dance of  little  eggs,  streaked  with  red  and 
blue  veins,  that,  by  the  description  they 
give  me,  must  make  a  very  beautiful  figwe 
on  a  etring.  My  neighbors  are  very  much 
divided  in  their  opinions  upon  them. 
Some  say  they  are  skylarks,  others  will 
.  have  them  to  be  a  canary  bird ;  but  I  am 
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much  mistaken  in  the  turn  and  color  of 
them,  if  thej  are  not  full  of  tom-tits." 
This  epistle  was  written  when  Addison  was 
Under-Secretary  of  State:  certainly  the 
Conntess  of  Warwick  mnst  have  had  a  capi- 
tal jointture. 

In  1716,  Addison  made  that  rash  experi- 
ment which  has  failed  to  so  many, — ^he  he- 
came  the  despised,  ohliged,  trampled-npon 
hnshand  of  a  woman  of  rank.  Holland 
House  owned  him  as  its  master,  hut  he  was 
a  slave ;  no  bondage  ever  was  more  galling, 
for  it  was  misery  coupled  with  duty.  The 
accomplished  moralist,  satirist,  poet,  dra- 
matist, theologian,  was  buffeted  and.  brow- 
beaten by  an  ignorant,  arrogant  woman. 
His  spirits  sank  under  the  domestic  tyranny, 
which  has  often  quelled  the  finest  genius. 
He  was  raised  two  years  after  his  marriage 
to  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity,  by  being 
appointed  principal  secretary  of  state  ;  but 
his  heallii  rapidly  declined.  He  consoled 
himself  by  writing  a  religious  work — and 
drinking  brandy.  There  were  moments 
when  reviving  cheerfulness  and  strength 
regained  gave  him  new  hopes ;  but  he  was 
tlie  husband  of  a  virago.  He  took  refuse 
in  the  tavern  entitled  the  Don  Saltero,  m 
Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea ;  and  there  wrote, 
drank,  and  dreamed,  perhaps  of  happier 
days.  But  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  tree :  dropsy  succeeded  asthma.  He  died 
at  Holland  House,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 
four,  leaving  an  only  daughter  by  the 
Countess  of  Warwick. 

Dr.  Young  has  thus  related,  in  language 
not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  the  r^ght 
Thottght92  the  particulars  of  Addison's 
death-bed : — 

^  After  a  iooe  and  manly  but  vain  stride  with 
his  distemper,  Ee  dismissed  his  phvsicians,  and 
with  them  all  hopes  of  life ;  but  with  bis  hopes  of 
life  he  dismissed  not  his  concern  for  the  Jiving,  but 
sent  for  a  youth,  nearly  related  and  finely  accom- 
plished, yet  not  above  bein^  the  better  for  good 
impressions  from  a  d^ing  fnend.  He  came;  but 
life  was  now  Simmering  in  the  socket,  the  dying 
fnend  was  silent  « Dw  air,  you  sent  lor  me! 
I  believe,  I  hone  that  you  must  have  some  com- 
mands. I  shaU  hold  them  most  sscr^*  Forcibly 
l^rasping  the  youth's  hand,  he  sadly  said,  *  See 
m  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die !'  He  spoke 
with  dificulty,  and  soon  expired.*' 

Lord  Byron  has  remarked  on  this,  ^^  Un- 
Iniddlv,  he  died  of  brandy ;"  and  it  ap- 
pears out  too  true  that  Addison's  fine  mind 
was  oftttmes  nearly  douded  by  the  efiects 
<if  ardent  spirits.  After  his  marriage,  he 
ceased  altogether  to  be  a  domestic  man. 


He  breakfasted  with  Budgell,  or  Philips, 
or  Davenant.  He  dined  at  Button's,  in 
Russell  Street :  he  often  sat  late,  and  diank 
much  wine,  at  a  house  now  called  the 
White  Horse  Inn,  situated  at  the  Hbttom  of 
Holland  House  Lane,  and  said  by  tradition 
to  have  been  one  of  his  haunts.  Perhaps, 
the  haughty  countess  might  have  something 
to  complain  of.  How  strangely  are  man- 
ners, and,  indeed,  are  men  altered  sinoe 
that  time!      What  now  should   we   say, 

were  we  to  hear  of  the  Ri^t  Hon.  S 

H ,  or  the  Right  Hon.  Y M , 

sitting  in  a  tavern  till  they  could  hardly 
see  their  way  home  at  night  ? 

After  the  death  of  Addison's  noble  son- 
in-law,  the  last  Earl  of  Warwick  of  the 
family  of  Rich,  Holland  House  was  lon^ 
deserted;  and  decay  had  made  its  usuiS 
havoc  in  her  turrets  and  saloons,  and  her 
gardens  were  overgrown  in  wild  confbsion, 
when  a  new  dynasty  betook  themselves  to 
its  deserted  halls.  This  was  the  family  of 
Fox,  of  no  ancient  or  noble  date,  derived 
from  Foxley  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  >^om 
one  may  conjecture,  without  any  great 
stretch  of  fancy,  to  have  been  sporting 
characters.  Stephen,  the  founder  of  this 
oeldbirated  family,  was  a  faithM  adherent 
of  Charles  11.,  and  a  senator  of  three  reigns. 
To  many  minds  he  will  appear  still  more 
eminent  as  being  the  projector  of  Chelsea 
Hospital.  He  was  the  ancestor  both  of  the 
Ilchester  and  Holland  families ;  and  npob 
him  was  bestowed,  in  augmentation  of  nis 
coat  armor,  by  a  curious  coincidenoe,  one 
of  the  bearings  of  the  Riches — in  a  canton* 
a  fleur-de-lis :  so  he  seemed  fit  and  fatea 
for  Holland  House. 

His  son  was  paymaster  of  the  Forces  to 
Charles  II. ;  his  grandson  was  Henry  Fox, 
the  first  Lord  Holland,  and  the  father  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  and  the  parliamentary 
rival  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham.  Boih 
Lord  Holland  and  Lord  Chatham  had  been 
educated  at  Eton,  both  had  entered  on  their 
public  career  about  the  same  time,  botii 
were  sdiolars  and  orators ;  yet  their  dia* 
racters  were  widely  opposed.  Lord  Chat- 
ham's unsullied  youth  knew  no  license: 
the  career  of  Fox  had  early  entaOed  em- 
barrassments which  drove  him  from  Ez^ 
land.  On  his  return  he  attadied  himself 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  eloped  wiA 
the  Lady  Caroline  Lennox,  sister  to  ike 
Duke  of  Richmond.  At  once  the  rake  and 
the  statesman,  formed  for  sodety,  of  an 
admirable  temper,  and  of  infirm  principles, 
no  man  acquired  more  political  adherents 
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than  Henry  Fox,  few  men  attracted  less 
respect.  It  was  the  charm  of  manner  that 
attached  his  friends,  not  that  dependence 
on  his  worth  which  ensures  a  permanent 
support.  ^  Even  Lord  Chesterfield  has  de- 
clared that  Henry  Fox  '^  had  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples  of  religion  or  morality,"  and  was  too 
^^  unwary  in  ridiculing  and  exposing  them." 
Yet  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  life  well,  and 
"  his  charities,"  ohserves  Chesterfield,  "  de- 
monstrated that  he  possessed  in  no  small 
decree  the  milk  of  human  kindness." 

It  must,  howeyer,  have  been  a  liquid 
somewhat  diluted  by  avarice  and  venauty. 
Chatham  had  no  regard  for  money;  Dy 
Fox  it  was  worshipped:  and  though  his 
doting  fondness  for  ms  son,  Charles  James, 
has  been  instanced  as  an  excuse  for  his 
grasping  at  power  and  wealth,  yet  to 
the  right-minded  no  such  excuse  will  be 
thought  valid.  Lord  Holland  was  a  poet ; 
and  some  verses  of  his,  published  in  the 
Annual  Regiatery  are  considered  by  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  to  show  more  poetic  ta- 
lent than  his  son  ever  displayed.  As  a  de- 
bater, his  lordship  is  declared  by  Chester- 
field to  have  been  singularly  inelegant  and 
even  disagreeable  ;  his  force  lay  in  tact* 
which  enabled  him,  partly  by  long  experi- 
ence, partly  by  the  natural  shrewdness  of  a 
powerful  intellect,  to  discern  when  to  press 
a  question  and  when  to  yield. 

Late  in  life  Lord  Holland  retired  to  a 
house  which  he  built  at  Kingsgate,  in  Kent, 
intending  this  residence,  according  to  Dal- 
laway,  as  a  correct  imitation  of  Cicero^s 
Formian  Villa  at  Baiss.  Gray's  lines  on 
^siting  Kingsgate,  then  in  ruins,  in  1766, 
are  bitter.  Tney  show,  however,  the  gene- 
ral impression  which  Fox's  memory  had 
left.     These  are  the  two  first  stanzas : — 

"  Old,  and  abandoned  by  each  venal  friend, 
Here  H— ^-d  form'd  the  pious  resolution 
To  smuggle  a  (Sbw  ]rean,  and  strive  to  mend 
A  brok^  character  and  constitution. 

On  this  coQcenial  spot  he  fixed  his  choice, 
Earl  Goodwin  trembled  for  his  neighboring 
sand; 
Here  sea-gnUs  scream  and  cormorants  rejoice, 
And  mariners,  though  shipwrecked,  cxeai  to 
land." 

The  last  steps  of  Lord  Holland's  life  ware 
marked  by  a  harshness  which  made  him, 
aooording  to  a  modem  writer,  more  odious 
to  Uie  nation  than  any  minister  since  the 
days  of  Strafford.  He  was,  indeed,  a  worthy 
dimple  of  the  school  of  Walpole;  and  the 
naition  came  in  time  to  regard  him  as  a  man 
who  was  read;  and  adapted  for  an;  mea- 


sures that  suited  his  ambition — for  the  dir- 
ty work  attendant  upon  the  management  of 
secret-service  money,  or  for  keeping  the 
people  down  by  the  bayonet.  Gray  makes 
him  speak  in  his  attributed  character  of 
remorseless  cruelty,  when  he  describes  his 
lamentations  that  confederates  had  not 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  sanguinary 
and  desfructive  notions;  in  the  coarse  stan- 
za  beginning  thua :- 

Pur^  by  the  sword  and  purified  by  fire, 
Then  had  we  seen  proud  London's  hated  walls ; 

Such  was  the  father  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  who  appears,  it  must  be  owned,  to 
have  inherited  the  best  qualities  of  his  pa- 
rent. A  long  minority  succeeded  the  death 
of  Stephen,  the  second  baron  of  his  name, 
and  the  father  of  the  late  lamented  Lord 
Holland.  During  this  interval,  the  house 
in  which  Fairfax  had  vexed  the  air  with 
long  preachings  and  sayings,  and  in  which 
Addison  had  written  and  sufiered,  was  let 
to  Lord  Roseberry  and  to  Mr.  Bearcroft, 
until,  on  returning  from  his  travels  in  1796, 
the  late  Lord  HoUand  had  it  fitted  up  for 
his  residence  at  a  great  expense.  And  it 
now  becomes  us  to  treat  of  the  inside  of 
th^  house,  which  has  sustained,  since  the 
days  of  its  first  occupant,  very  extensive 
alterations. 

Passing  through  a  decorated  stone  porch, 
you  enter  the  porter's  hall,  partially  wains- 
coted, and  adorned  with  three  Italian  pio- 
tures  in  fresco  ;  in  the  middle  stands  the 
model  of  that  truly  colossal  statue  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  which  is  now  coated 
over  with  smoke  in  Bloomsbury  Square. 
This  was  a  present  firom  the  distinguished, 
and  now  venerable  sculptor.  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott,  to  the  late  Lord  Holland,  and 
it  was  placed  in  1815,  on  the  spot  where 
it  now  stands  during  the  absence  of  his 
lordship  in  Italy — a  superb  tribute  to  past 
greatness  and  living  virtue,  and  I  should 
think,  almost  a  single  instance  of  a  similar 
liberality. 

Fadng  the  entrance  is  the  Journal  Room, 
so  called  on  aocount  of  its  containing  a 
complete  set  of  the  journals  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons.  Minerals,  stuffed  birds, 
insects  and  Chinese  figures,  relieve  the  dry- 
ness of  the  aspect  of  large  bookcases,  and 
UkB  off  the  thoughts  firom  storm;  debates 
or  prolix  preamUes.  There  are  several 
portraits,  one  of  the  handsome  Charles^ 
third  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  Reynolds  of 
his  brother,  and  a  Lei;  of  Mr.  Charles 
Fox,  the  son  of  old  Sir  Stephen,  and  aa 
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aceomplbhed  debater  in  grave  King  Wil- 
liam's time.  Then  there  is  a  likeness  of 
Monk  Lewis,  who  had  the  oonrage  to  be 
painted  as  Hamlet,  though  one  of  the 
plainest  men  of  his  day.  To  the  west  of 
the  Journal  Room  is  the  sitting-room  of 
the  first  Baron  Holland,  oommunicating 
with  the  garden  or  dining-room,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  noble  inyalid,who  lost 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  by  stairs  an  inch  only 
in  height,  which  would  be  covered  over  with 
a  platform,  so  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane, 
an  excellent,  a  humane  idea,  and  in  those 
days  of  gout  one  very  requiate. 

Let  us  ascend  the  great  staircase,  open- 
ing, as  we  go,  a  large  antique  door,  curi- 
ously embossed,  and  come  (K>r  I  long  to  do 
so)  at  once  to  the  gay  haunts  of  the  Wynd- 
hams  and  Lennoxes — the  scenes  where 
royal  dukes,  ladies  and  politicians,  literati, 
artists,  and  Italian  refugees,  mingled,  and 
were  happy  to  mingle — ymere  Byron  gazed 
on  the  bloated  features  of  Sheridan,  with 
that  almost  reverential  curiosity  with 
which  genius  looks  on  genius — ^where  Mack- 
intosh was  in  his  happiest  moods,  for  he 
loved  the  hoist  and  hostess  of  his  time,  and 
where  he  alternately  exchanged  gay  persi- 
flaae  with  the  lady  of  the  old  stnicture,  or 
talked  historically  with  Allen.  Nay,  more, 
in  these  now  fading  and  deserted  chambers 
was  reared  the  boy  Charles  James,  the  man 
whose  nature  was  so  lofty,  whose  passions 
80  debasing — the  ardent  niend,  the  unscru- 
pulous votary ;  here  was  that  intellect  suf- 
fered to  dawn — ^here  polished  by  the  best 
society — here  permitted  to  attain  that  em- 
pire over  principle  which  brought  the  lofty 
spirit  so  often  down  to  faction. 

The  Gilt  Chamber,  par  exceUencCy  daims 
the  first  attention.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
specimen  of  the  domestic  of  the  first  Kine 
James's  time.  Three  bow-windows,  formed 
in  the  recesses  of  the  Gothic  turret,  light- 
ed and  enlarged  a  room  by  no  means  spa- 
dons.  The  ceiling  was  formerly  painted, 
but  during  the  Ions  minority  of  the  late 
Lord  Holland  it  feU,  and  was  replaced  by 
one  now  merely  whitewashed.  A  wainscot 
in  compartments  displays  still,  on  a  blue 
field,  the  gold  fieur-de-lis  of  the  Rich  hxxd- 
ly,  inclosed  within  branches  of  palm-leaves, 
and  gold  orosslets  on  a  red  field  encircled 
with  twisted  branches  of  laurels,  surmount- 
ed with  an  earl's  coronet.  And  why  the 
ooronet  should  not  now  be  there  by  right  I 
oannot  conceive:  many  ignobkr  fiumilies 
have  it  to  iJieir  boast.  All  around,  on 
ttedaUionSi  are  the  anas  of  the  Rtohesand 


the  Copes,  as  if  that  aspirin|  and  worldly 
man,  the  earl  of  Charles's  time,  had  trem- 
bled lest  his  name  and  honors  should,  by 
any  fatal  chance,  have  become  extinct,  and 
wished  to  preserve  them,  at  least  there. 
Nay,  more,  as  you  advance  to  the  drawing- 
room,  this  motto  stares  you  in  the  face, — 
*'  Ditior  est  qui  se ;"  a  punning  motto,  re- 
ferring to  the  name  of  Rich.  Sundry  fe- 
male figures,  denoting  Power,  Justice, 
Peace — uiree  awkward  subjects,  one  would 
suppose,  to  Henry  Rich — are  painted  about 
and  above  the  chimneypiece,  in  the  friese 
of  which  are  two  painted  bas-reliefis,  taken 
from  the  Aldobrandini  marriage.  These 
performances  are  declared  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole  to  have  been  done  in  the  style,  and 
not  unworthv  of  Parmegiano.  A  column 
of  Elba  granite,  marble  busts  of  the  prince 
regent  and  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  and  the  Duke  of  Cumber> 
land,  of  Lord  Holland  by  Nollekens,  look 
strangely  in  this  ancient  chamber,  con- 
structed when  the  British  world  had  little 
notion  that  German  blood  would  ever  run 
in  the  royal  veins  of  her  princes,  and  when 
the  proud  Riches  would  have  started  with 
horror  at  the  thought  that  the  more  modem 
name  of  Fox  should  supersede  iheir  an- 
tiquity. The  bust  of  Lord  Holland  was 
accounted  by  Bartolozzi  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  sculpture  since  the  days 
of  Praxiteles  ;  the  being  in  Holland  House 
must  have  been  highlv  in  favor  of  that 
opinion.  Family  portraits,  mingled  with 
those  of  Napoleon,  of  Gaspar  de.Yovella-' 
nos,  a  Spanish  politician,  and  of  Ludovioo 
Ariosto,  copied  from  hit  tomb  at  Ferrara, 
complete  the  motley  collection. 

A  beautiful  apartment,  called  the  Break- 
fast Room,  joins  the  Gilt  Room.  This  is 
unaltered  since  the  days  of  James.  A  da- 
mask of  white  satin,  figured  with  flowers, 
covers  the  walls — ike  wainscot  is  of  green 
and  gold.  The  venr  girandoles  above  the 
mantel-piece  are  old,  and  two  oorious  cabi- 
nets, one  of  tortoiseshell,  the  other  of  ebo- 
ny, accord  well  with  this  antiquxtv. 

Sir  Slenhen  Fox  figures  here,  the  founder 
of  the  noble  houses  of  Ilchester  and  Hol- 
land. His  integrity  and  loyalty  were  the 
ba^  of  his  fortunes.  Sundiy  members  of 
the  same  race  appear  in  ike  Breakfast 
Room ;  but  the  last  portndt  ever  painted 
by  Sir  Joshua  of  Chanes  James  is  the  most 
interestiiig  of  the  domestic  series. 

The  great  drawin|Mroom  is  ritnated  to 
the  north  of  the  Gilt  Room,  and  is  a  noble 
apartm^iti  fitted  vf  with  oottaiiui  of  rick 
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French  Bilky  and  decorated  with  superb 
cabinets  and  other  costly  articles  of  virtu. 
Here  is  Hogarth's  famous  picture,  '^The 
Indian  Emperor,"  performed  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  ^^  Butcher,"  William  duke  of 
Cumberland,  by  some  children  of  high 
birth,  at  Mr.  Conduit^s,  the  master  of  the 
Mint.  Here  figures,  in  her  babyhood,  the 
beautiful  Lady  Sophia  Fermom,  also 
Lady  Deloraine,  Miss  Conduit,  afterwards 
Lady  Lymington,  but  far  more  illustrious 
as  the  niece  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose 
bust  is  depicted  in  the  scene.  A  good  col- 
lection of  pictures  by  the  best  masters 
adorns  this  splendid  room.  How  English 
it  is,  nevertheless,  to  dwell  upon  two  por- 
traits dear  to  our  hearts — Garrick  and 
Sterne !  Garrick  as  Benedict,  a  character 
created  for  him,  as  it  were,  by  anticipa- 
tion; Lawrence  Sterne,  in  his  own  un- 
speakable peculiarity  of  countenance,  his 
eye  flashing  on  the  presumptuous  gaser,  his 
mouth  partly  opened,  as  if  to  utter  some 
notable  wittidsm — ^the  masterpiece  of  Rey- 
nolds, who  must  have  exulted  in  such  a 
subject.  This  portrait  (since  sold  and 
removed  to  Bowood)  was,  if  I  mistake  not, 
copied  in  little  for  Elisa,  on  her  voyage,  for 
her  cabin.  Eliza,  it  is  well  known,  eloped 
from  the  husband,  to  whom  she  returned, 
in  India,  with  a  gentleman  somewhat  young- 
er than  either  Sterne  or  Mr.  Draper. 
Steme^s  picture  fell  into  her  husband's 
hands ;  he  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  it, 
but  gave  it  away,  and  it  is  now  in  Eng- 
land. 

A  smaller  drawing-room  contains  also 
pictures  and  marbles ;  amongst  other  por- 
traits, that  of  Francis  Homer.  Who  can 
read  the  letters  of  the  late  Lady  Holland, 
addressed  to  this  good,  if  not  great  man, 
when  he  was  threatened  with  consumption, 
without  singular  emotion ;  ^^  Come  to  Hol- 
land House,  and  you  shall  have  three 
rooms  for  your  own  use,  unmolested,  of  a 
temperature  r^ulated  by  Allen."  I  quote 
from  memory,  but  it  is  the  memory  oi  the 
heart.  He  went  not,  but  journeyed,  seek- 
ing health,  to  the  Italian  shores,  to  die, 
hoping,  believing,  in  the  probability  of  a 
cure  to  the  last. 

Perhaps  the  most  ourious  portions  of  an 
old  house  are  the  bed-rooms — certainly 
none  show  more  plainly  the  charaoteristies 
of  past  ages.  A  spaeioiui  and  gloomy 
apartment  at  the  western  extremity  <Kf  the 
oentral  division  of  the  house,  received, 
aooerdin^  to  tradition,  Addison's  last  sigh, 
ind  an  inner  room  served  hia  as  «  rekoftt 


in  hb  hours  of  literair  labor.  In  another 
chamber,  enriched  with  carvings  and  hang- 
ings, which  are  now  daily  surpassed  by 
modem  luxuries,  is  an  association  of  a  very 
different  sort.  There,  limned  by  Sir  Jo- 
shua, appears  the  exquisite  face  and  form 
of  Lady  Sarah  Lenox,  the  niece  of  the  first 
Lady  Holland,  and  the  beauty  who  had  the 
rare  merit  of  inspiring  George  111.  with 
romance.  She  appears  not  alone,  but  in  a 
mup,  with  Lady  Sarah  Strangways,"  the 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  llohester,  and 
with  Charies  James  Fox,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  The  boy  stands  with  a  copy  of 
verses  in  his  hand,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
be  addressinff  to  his  fair  cousin,  who  is 
leaning  out  of  a  window  of  Holland  House 
to  listen  to  them.  The  subsequent  f&te  of 
Lady  Sarah,  and  the  calamities  of  her  che- 
quered life,  are  well  known. 

When  Henry  Fox  first  purchased  Hol- 
land House,  the  library,  a  room  more 
replete  with  associations  of  interest  than, 
perhaps,  any  similar  room  in  England,  was 
in  so  dilapidated  a  condition  that  it  was 
even  unfloored.  The  boards  whereon  re- 
sounded the  footfalls  of  Addison  exist, 
therefore,  no  longer ;  but  the  lone  Galleiy, 
as  it  was  in  his  time,  now  the  library,  is, 
with  some  alteration,  the  same.  In  the 
days  of  the  Spectator,  it  was,  indeed, 
almost  like  a  green-house,  so  f^ll  of  win- 
dows, after  the  fashion  of  the  Gallery  at 
Hardwick,  being  intended  for  ^dancing  or 
exercises,  and  not  for  study.  But  these 
windows  were  blocked  up  by  Lord  Holland, 
and  concentred  into  two  great  bow-win- 
dows. It  has  been  said,  nevertheless,  that 
Holland  House  has  a  window  for  every  day 
in  the  year. 

In  this  gallery  or  library,  however,  Ad- 
dison spent  much  of  that  leisure  which  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  his  countess-wife  permit- 
ted. At  eadi  end,  so  says  tradition,  was 
plaoed  a  table,  whereon  stood  a  bottle  of 
wine.  When  in  a  composing  mood,  the 
accomplished  author  was  in  uie  habit  of 
walking  to  and  fro,  and  replenishing  his 
exhau^d  frame  and  rekindling  his  wit  by 
taking  a  glass  at  each  extremity.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  they  were  pkii  decanters. 

The  lihrary  of  Holland  House  is  celeh 
brated  all  over  Europe.  Long  under  die 
direction  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Allen,  for* 
merly  a  medical  man,  it  has  accumulated 
to  a  great  extent,  driving  from  the  walls  ot 
the  Long  Chdlery,  in  particular,  their  for^ 
mer  tenants,  the  &mily  portraits,  and  fillr 
liBgy  xiol  coly  theL(ttg  Gallery,  but  two 
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adjoining  rooms*  The  collection  began  in 
1796,  and  amounted,  some  years  since,  to 
15,000  Yolames.  The  rarity  of  the  books 
is  not,  happily,  their  chief  value,  but  their 
completeness  as  forming  a  library  on  indi- 
vidual subjects,  especially  on  French  and 
English  memoirs,  and  of  Spanish  and  Ita- 
lian authors.  It  is  a  trait  of  real  judg- 
ment, among  so  many  splendors,  that  a 
small  copy  of  Homer,  once  belonging  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  containing  a  distich  in 
his  writing  on  the  blank  leaf,  was  more 
highly  prized  by  Charles  James  Pox,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  than  many  of  his  trea- 
sures. 

Such  are  the  western  and  northern  divi- 
sions of  Holland  House ;  the  east  com- 
prises the  dressing-room  of  the  late  Lady 
Holland,  and  an  anteroom  full  of  valuable 
j)ortraits  and  cabinets,  with  fourteen  japan- 
ned cases,  containing  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  miniatures.  Thence  you  may 
walk  into  a  spacious  sitting-rorm,  the  walls 
of  which  are  of  a  bright  rose  color.  Of  the 
various  articles  collected  here,  perhaps  not 
the  least  interesting  are  the  engravings 
from  Byron's  works,  presented  by  the  poet 
himself  to  Lady  Holland.  A  tribute  to 
Holland  House  and  its  host  is  recorded  on 
the  window  of  the  dressing-room  by  John 
Hookbam  Frere.  With  a  diamond  he  in- 
scribed these  words : — 

"  May  neither  fire  destroy,  nor  waste  impair. 

Nor  time  consume  thee,  till  the  twentieth  heir ; 
;    May  taste  respect  thee,  and  may  fashion  spare." 

One  great  advantage  crowns  the  attrao- 
tions  of  this  old  mansion — its  site,  on  a 
level,  it  is  said,  with  the  Stone  Gallery  of 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  From 
the  grounds  a  view  over  omr  southern  Pent- 
lan£,  the  Surrey  Hills,  may  be  enjoyed. 
Modem  skill  has  improved  the  diversified 
situation.  In  1769,  Mr.  Char^  Hamil- 
ton, of  Paine's  Hill,  a  firiend  ^  Lord  Hol- 
lana's,  laid  out  and  planted  the  grounds. 
The  carious  oaks,  scattered  about  them, 
were  of  his  planting,  as  well  as  the  cedars. 
And  %  still  higher  proof  of  his  taste  is  a 
long  green  wau:,  fonnerly  an  onen  lane, 
which  is  now  torfed  and  planteo,  and*  ez-> 
tends  towards  the  Uxbridge  Road.  This 
baautifol  glade  was  the  favorite  haunt  of 
Mr.  Fox,  and  was  the  last  landscape  he 
was  deseed  to  look  upon  and  to  enjoy. 
Two  oriental  planes,  of  great  magnitadte, 
guard  itB  entranoew  The  gardens  sear  the 
hOQse  ave  laid  out  in  parteiraa,  one  of 
wUA  npraaenta  %  xoaary  of  m  ^beolvr 


form.  Anon  you  come  upon  a  fountauiy 
then  a  oolumn  of  granite,  with  a  bust  of 
Napoleon  by  Canova  on  the  summit,  with 
an  inscription  from  Homer,  which  may  hft 
Englished  thus: — 

"  He  is  not  dead,  he  breathes  flie  air 
In  lands  bejrond  the  deep, 
Some  distant  sea-girt  island^  where 
Harsh  men  the  hero  keep." 

At  the  end  of  this  beautiful  flower-gar- 
den stands  an  alcove,  on  an  elevated  ter- 
race ;  and  here  we  read  two  lines  in  honor 
of  Samuel  Rogers  : — 

"  Here  Rogers  sat,  and  here  for  ever  dwell 
To  me  those  pleasures  that  he  sings  so  weU." 

This  effort  came  from  the  late  Lord  Hol- 
land, to  which  Luttrell  has  added  some 
verses,  about  equal  to  those  which  are  gene- 
rally inserted  in  alcoves  or  scrawled  ia 
albums. 

The  homely  diaraoteristios  of  an  ordiard 
precede  the  approach  to  the  French  garden. 
In  this,  enclosed  as  it  is  with  the  hedge  of 
hornbeam  and  box,  is  the  nursery  of  the 
first  dahlia  plants.  This  flower,  already 
partially  ne^ected  by  floriculturists,  but 
long  at  the  zenith  of  public  estimation,  is 
of  Spanish  origin.  The  Americans  had  it^ 
and  it  had  been  introduced  to  England, 
but  not  cultivated  with  success.  In  1803 
Lord  Holland,  when  travelling  in  Spain, 
procured  some  seeds;  and  the  plant,  in 
time,  bloomed,  and  was  christenea  dahlia, 
from  Andrew  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist. 

The  fish-ponds  and  the  meadows  of  Hol- 
land House  alone  remain  to  be  described. 
The  former,  which  are  seated  about  a  quaiv 
ter  of  a  mile  towards  Hammersmith,  appear 
to  have  been  ancient ;  in  the  latter,  to  the 
west,  a  tragedy  was  enacted, — the  duel  be- 
tween Lord  Camelford  and  Mr.  Best.  The 
originator  of  this  iniquitons  and  Uoody 
soene was  a  fidse,  fair  woman,  who  prompted 
the  misehief,  and  fSed  the  ftiel  of  that  Are 
whieh  was  quenched  only  in  death.  It  ia  a 
curious  fikA  ^at  the  horse  which  Best  rode 
to  the  spot  of  rendezvous  had  been  won  hj 
that  ^ntleman  in  a  trial  of  skill  in  pistol- 
shooting  from  Lord  Camelford.  Bj  a  loo 
sure  aim  fisll  tiro  inoonsistent  bat  noble 
CameUbrd,  soareely  thirty  years  of  age. 
Hifl  youtii  wis  sallied  by  the  license  of 
fashiffliable  Mfe ;  yet  he  is  said,  strai^  to 
deolan,  to  h«fe  been  a  firm  b^ev«r  in  di- 
vine trnths*  When  the  ball  ent^od  his 
side,  he  exoiaimedy  ^'  Best,  I  am  a  dead 
maal    Y<m  bkio  IdUad  me,  bat  I  fredy 
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fomye  jou !"  Again  and  again  lie  dedar- 
ed  himself  to  have  been  the  aggressor.  The 
wound  was  declared  to  be  mortal ;  and  the 
gallant  sufferer  languished  in  a^nies  of  pain 
until  the  evening  of  the  following  daj, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  his  dread  ac- 
count !  How  lonff  must  the  image  of  the 
wounded  man,  weltering  in  his  blood,  haye 
haunted  those  who  trayersed  that  green, 
calm  spot,  in  aftor  times !  How  must  the 
pale  and  sorrow  stricken  form  of  him  who 
slew,  whose  unerring  aim  was  deathj  have 
recurred  to  remembrance ! 

In  all  these  scenes  a  spoiled,  forward, 
id  boy,  took  his  earliest  and  latest  de- 
jht.     It  was  here  that  the  father  displayed 
his  paternal  tenderness  in  the  following  way. 
The  boy,  Charles  James  Fox,  haying  been 
disappointed  in  not  seeiiu^  a  wall,  whidi 
was  Dlown  up,  demolishea.  Lord  Holland 
had  another  wall  built  up,  to  be  blown  up 
again,  in  order  that  the  precept,  neyer  to 
break  a  promise  to  a  child,  or,  as  Robert 
Hall  would  call  it,  ^^  neyer  to  act  a  lie  to  a 
child,"  might  be  fulfilled  to  a  letter.     It 
was  here  that  the  future  orator  was  eacou- 
ra^d  to  speak  out  his  youthful  and  crude 
opinions  with  an  indulgence  firom  his  father 
that  did  no/,  happily,  end  in  making  him 
the  prig  that  he  .was  well  entitled  to  be. 
It  was  not  here,  but  at  Spa,  that  his  loye  of 
the  gaming-table  was  nrst  excited  by  a 
nightly  allowance  of  fiye  guineas  to  spend 
in  that  demoniacal  amusement.      It  was 
here  that,  in  the  exciting  days  of  a  West- 
minster election,  the  fair  Duchess  of  Deyon- 
shire  came  to  cheer  and  to  assist.     It*was 
here,  before  their  memorable  alienations, 
Burke  communed  with  a  friend  who  be- 
sought him,  when  the  hour  of  conflict  came, 
and  the  senate  rang  with  their  burning  elo- 
quence, *^  to  belieye  that  there  existed  be- 
tween them  the  ties  of  nature  as  near  and 
dear  as  the  relative  situation  of  father  and 
son ;''  but  that  appeal  was  lost  in  the  storm 
of  debate  and  the  violence  of  faction.     In 
Fox's  generous  mind,  their  friendship  could 
not  be  extinguished  by  the  heat  and  intem- 
perance of  a  day ;  in  Burke  it  was  already 
extinct,  and  for  ever.     It  was  here  that  he 
came  when  his  health  was  shattered,  and 
disease  was  hourly  encroaching  upon  his 
firame,  when  the  following  touchmff  account 
is  given  of  his  emotions  in  revisiting  the 
garaens  of  Holland  House,  by  Trotter : — 

**  He  looked  aronnd  him  the  last  day  he  was 
t^txt  with  a  faitweil  tenderneM  that  s&uck  me 
yeiy  much.  It  was  the  place  where  he  bad  suent 
his  youthful  days ;  tyery  lawn*  every  garaen* 
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tree,  and  walk,  were  viewed  by  him  with  ^ 
affection.  He  pointed  out  the  beauties  to  me,  and, 
in  particular,  snowed  me  a  men  avenue,  which 
his  mother,  the  late  Lady  Holland,  had  made  by 
shutting  up  a  road.  He  was  a  very  exquisite 
judge  Of  the  picturesque,  and  had  mentioned  tome 
how  beautiful  this  road  had  become  since  convert- 
ed into  an  alley.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  house, 
looked  avound,  and  was  earnest  in  pointing  out 
everything  be  liked  and  remembered.** 


How  similar  to  the  reeoniition,  dim  and 
partial  as  it  was,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
entering  his  own  hall  at  Abbotsford!  How 
much  had  both  to  regret  in  the  departure  of 
their  youth !  How  many  turbulent  scenes 
had  both  shared  sinoe  boyhood!  Well 
might  Fox  say, — 

**  Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  saw  ye  last" 

He  died  at  Chiswick,  and  Holland  House 
had  not  the  mournful  honor  of  receiving  his 
last  sigh. 

It  has  been  said,  alluding  to  the  private 
character  of  Charles  James  Fox,  that  ^^  in 
the  comparatively  correct  age  in  which  our 
lot  is  east,  it  would  be  almost  as  unjust  to 
apply  our  more  severe  standard  to  him  and 
his  associates,  as  it  would  have  been  for  the 
Ludlows  and  Hutchinsons  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  denounce  the  immorali- 
ties of  Julius  Csesar.  Nor  let  it  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  noble  heart  and  sweet  diroo* 
sition  of  this  great  man  passed  unscathed 
through  an  ordeal  which,  in  almost  every 
other  instance,  is  found  to  deaden  all  the 
kindly  and  generous  afiections.  A  life  of 
gambling^  intrigue,  and  faction,  left  the 
nature  of  Charles  James  Fox  as  little  taint- 
ed with  selfishness  or  falsehood,  and  his 
heart  as  little  hardened,  as  if  he  had  lived 
and  died  in  a  farm-house ;  or,  rather,  as  if 
he  had  not  outlived  his  childish  years." 

Public  chronicles  afford  but  one  instance 
to  the  contrary  to  this  beau^fiil,  but  exag- 
gerated eulogium ;  in  the  instance  of  the 
unibftunate  and  deeply-injured  Mrs.  Fiti- 
herbert.  When  Fox  arose  in  the  House  of 
Commons  solemnly  to  deny  her  private 
manriaee  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  where 
were  his  honor  and  truth  ?  where  the  single- 
heartedness  which  would  have  graced  the 
seclusion  of  a  farm-house  ? 

To  the  house  of  Fox  belongs  the  distinc- 
tion that,  during  the  course  of  an  entire 
century,  tbere  has  been  always  a  member  of 
it  in  some  eminent  and  oonspiouous  situa- 
tion in  the  country.  Scarcely  had  the  first 
Lord  HoUaad  closed  his  career  than  his  smi, 
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Charles  James,  became  the  leader  of  the 
opposition ;  and  before  the  death  of  that 
celebrated  statesman,  his  nephew,  the  late 
Lord  Holland,  had  gained  a  high  place 
among  the  politicians  of  the  day. 

Certain  hereditary  qualities  of  miad  and 
body  characterised  these  three  generations. 
In  shrewdness  and  profundity,  they  resem- 
bled each  other.     In  the  absence  of  all  per- 
sonal elegance,  in  those  physical   defects 
which  impeded  their  oratorical  powers,  they 
were  also  alike.     In  person,  they  bore   a 
still  closer  resemblance.     The  heavy  eye- 
brow, the  broad,  thoughtful,  majestic  fore- 
head, the  full  cheek,  were  transmitted  from 
tne  first  founder  of  the  family,  old  Sir  Ste- 
phen, to  the  last  noble  owner  of  Holland 
House  ;  softened,  it  is  true,  for  the  features 
and  expression  of  the  stern  Royalist  were 
harshly  unpleasant.    '^  In  his  descendants," 
writes  one  who  was  a  competent   judge, 
^^  the  aspect  was  preserved ;  b«t  it  was 
softened  till  it  became,  in  the  late  lord,  the 
most  gracious  and  interesting  countenance 
that  ever  was  lighted  up  by  the  mingled 
lustre  of  intelligence  and  benevolence." 

As  a  public  character  the  late  Lord  Hol- 
land was  greatly  inferior,  not  only  to  his 
uncle,  but  to  his  grandfather,  whose  strength 
as  a  debater  had  been  formed  under  the 
banners  of  Walpole,  in  days  when  the 
House  of  Commons  sometimes  sat  seven- 
teen hours  without  intermission.  He  bad 
the  disadvantage  of  beginning  his  parlia- 
mentary career  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
His  hereditary  besitation  had,  therefore, 
strengthened  by  the  absence  of  opportunity 
to  correct  it.  Like  his  great  anccfstors,  his 
ezoellenoe  lay  in  reply.  His  earliest  politi- 
cal lessons  were  imbibed  by  the  bedside  of 
his  dying  uncle  tct  Chiswick,  when,  being 
himself  a  boy  of  sixteen,  Lord  Holland 
beheld  the  pride  of  his  house  fade  away 
and  expire. 

In  private  life  Lord  Holland  had  not  a 
trace  of  his  grandfatdier,  the  best  praise 
that  could  be  given  to  him.  He  escaped 
also  the  errors  of  his  imde.  He  seemed  to 
have  culled  from  bofh  their  fairest  graces 
of  character,  their  strong  domestic-affections, 
their  wit,  the  sweetness  of  temper  and  lov 
ingneas  of  heait  which  marked  Charles 
James;  all  set  off  and  encircled  by  that 
courtly  politeness  which  appeared  superior 
to  forms,  and  spracig  from  the  gentlest  feel- 
inffs  of  the  heart. 

Those  chambers  in  which  the  voices  of 
the  Cones,  the  Riches,  and  the  Foxes  re- 
soundea,  are  now  desolate,  and  who  can 


tell  whether  th^  will  ever  again  be  peopled 
with  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  ?  ^'  The 
time  is  coming,^'  writes  a  mournful  prophet, 
^<  when,  perhaps,  a  few  old  men,  the  last 
survivors  of  our  generation,  will  in  vain 
seek,  amidst  new  streets,  and  squares,  and 
railway  stations,  for  the  site  of  that  build- 
ing which  was,  in  their  youth,  the  favorite 
resort  of  wits  and  beauties,  of  painters  and 
poets,  of  philosophers  and  statesmen." 

Before  Holland  House  is  obliterated,  let 
us  recall,  in  one  brief  review,  those  chara<y 
ters  which,  passing  before  us  like  the  sha- 
dows figured  before  Macbeth,  must  have 
figured  there  in  the  several  dynasties  who 
presided  in  those  venerable  diambers.  Let 
us  hasten  over  the  brief  rule  of  the  Copes ; 
precise  enough  and  respectable,  no  doubt ; 
gentlemen  with  bombastcd  inexpressibles 
and  high-topped  hats  fresh  from  the  City ; 
and  ladies  in  their  stiff  ruffs,  almost  lo<^- 
jawed,  fresh  from  the  quarter  where  mercers 
and  man-«aiHiners  claimed  kindred  with 
them.  Avaunt !  and  let  us  on  to  the  fes* 
tive  days  of  tbe  gay  Riches.  Here,  in  the 
library,  ^4n  whidi  the  antique  gravity  of  a 
college  was  so  singularly  blended  with  aU 
that  female  wit  and  grace  eould  devise  to 
embellbh  a  drawing-room,  the  handsome 
visage  of  the  ill-fated  .Buckingham,  his 
suit  of  sable  velvet  dose  cut,  his  peruke 
already  inclining  to  the  love-loek,  was  seen**^ 
Buckingham  is  gone,  and  the  scene  changes 
and  discloses  Fairfax  and  his  armor ;  Ids 
long  and  melancholy,  yet  not  nnpleasing 
countenance,  turned  towards  Rich  doubt- 
ingly,  for  Rich  was  trusted  by  no  man.  He 
who  had  received  no  measure  of  obligation 
from  King  Charles,  and  *'  had  continued  to 
flourish  more  than  any  man  in  tiie  court 
when  the  weather  was  fair,''  was  no  subject 
of  confidence  with  Fairfax.  And,  behc4d! 
Ridi  is  a  prisoner— civilly,  be  it  said — ^in 
his  own  house ;  and  the  hall  resounds  with 
deep  murmurings  of  voioes  that  were  meant 
to  pray,  but  seemed  to  growl,  led  by  some 
fiftnatical  preacher.    * 

All  has  passed  away;  and  Mary,  that 
Countess  of  Warwick  who  was  a  daughter 
of  the  liouse  of  Cork,  is  seen  here  in  her 
devout    widowhood,    writing     Occasional 
Meditations  t^nm  Sundry  Swjects^  a  simile 
in  one  of  which  had  the  nonor  of  beiiig  imi* 
tated  by  Addison.  This  countess  was  the  pro* 
genitrix  of  the. social  characteristics  of  Hol~ 
land  House.    She  was  the  foundress  and 
inventresi^  says  one  of  *her  admirers,  of  a 
new  scienee,  the  art  of  obliging, — ^'^  great  in 
a  tbonsQid  tbii^BS   beaidiePy"   whloli   dbe 
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counted  but  ^^loss  for  the  excellenoe  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

She  passed  awaj,  and  Addison  might  be 
seen  wooing  her  great  and  shrewish  succes- 
sor, his  Countess  of  Warwick ;  or  leading 
to  heaven,  by  precept,  the  youth  who  lovea 
earthly  pleasures  too  well ;  or  resigning,  in 
hopeless  disease,  his  post  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  a  set  letter  to  his  royal  master ;  or 

dying,  inch  by  inch  ;  or but  hit  vision 

has  been  already  before  us. 

So  Chesterfield,  and  a  host  of  others, 
spring  forth  from  that  ancient  porch  since 
that  the  old  house,  long  ishut  up  (the  Riches 
are  dean  gone),  has  been  opened  again  for 
the  Wiltshire  squire's  fiftmily,  and  i£e  peer, 
whose  maxim  it  was,  as  Burns  says,  to 

,  '*  Keek  through  eveir  other  man, 
Wi'  sharpened  sly  mspection," 

appears  in  his  court  suit  and  -blue  riband ; 
and  tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  we  should 
think,  his  incomparable  skill  in  the  art  of 
bamboozle  upon  his  friend  Fox,  whose  cha- 
racter he  has  so  sharply,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  so  leniently,  set  off ;  and  Chesterfield's 
smile— laughter  being  abjured  by  him  as  a 
vulgar  indulgence — his  compliment  and 
polished  anecdote  carrying  the  sting  muffled, 
are  contrasted  in  that  gilt  chamber  with  the 
coarse  ribaldry  and  outrageous  gaiety  of 
Walpole,  whose  native  coarseness  no  habits 
of  intercourse  with  the  refined  could  quench. 
And  Holland  House  is  already  assuming  her 
mark  of  distinction,  that  of  being  the  very 
oentre  of  all  the  minor  charities  of  life; 
and  all  the  great  men  and  women  who 
congregated  there  seemed  (to  use  an  expres- 
sion of  Horaoe  Walpole's  when  speaking  of 
Gray)  "  to  be  in  jfotocr,"  whilst  they  paraded 
her  saloons  or  lounged  in  her  libraries. 

^  Too  soon  for  the  ambition  of  Henry  Fox 
did  Holland  House  lose  her  political  cote- 
ries ;  long  silent  were  her  turrets^  during 
tiie  minoritv  of  the  late  Lord  Holland, 
until,  upon  his  rise  to  manhood  and  to  pre- 
eminence, a  new  race  of  the  iHte  appeared 
beneath  the  rich  ceilings  framed  by  Kich. 

Gladly  would  one  pass  over  that  disso- 
lute but  entertaining  clique,  the  George  Sel- 
wyn  and  the  Carlisle  set,  who  contributed  to 
poison  the  mind  of  the  young  Charles  James, 
then  in  his  eighteenth  year  ;  gladly  would 
one  forget  thiat  early  and  fatal  entangle- 
ment in  pla^,  which  even  then  laid  Fox 
under  the  disgraceful  obligation  of  having 
Lord  Carlisle's  security  for  15,000/.  To 
crown  the  infamv.  Lord  Carlisle  was  madly 
in  love  with  Lady  Sarah  LenoX|  then  Lady 


Sarah  Bunbury.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
unlawful  passion :  such  things  were  scarcely 
thought  worth  concealing  m  those  days. 
What  are  the  pangs  of  $uch  a  passion.  Lord 
Carlisle's  own  words  will  forcibly  show: 
''  If  I  am  received  with  coolness,"  he  wrote 
to  Selwyn,  alluding  to  an  approaching 
meeting  with  Lady  Sarah,  '^  I  shall  feel  it 
extremely.  I  shall  be  miserable  if  I  am. 
made  too  welcome.  Good  God!  what 
happiness  would  I  not  exchange  to  be  able 
to  live  with  her  without  loving  her  more 
than  friendship  will  allow !  Is  my  picture 
hung  up,  or  is  it  in  the  passage  with  its 
faoe  turned  to  the  wall?"  Lord  Carlisle 
Moberizedy  and  became  a  poet : — 

**  On  one  alone  Apollo  deigns  to  smile, 
And  crowns  a  new  Roscommon  in  Carlisle.'* 

At  twenty-seven,  such  was  the  misery  of 
hb  career,  he  wished  himself  no  more ;  but 
Providence  was  merciful,  and  the  vices  of 
youth  were  suffered  gradually  to  merge  into 
the  milder  form  of  errors,  thence  to  expand 
into  virtue.  For  who  oould  resist  the  snares 
of  that  fascinating  drole  ?  Even  Pitt  was 
nearly  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  play  At 
Goesetree's,  and  Wilberforce  yielded  to  its 
fatal  charm.  He  once  arose  the  winner  of 
2000/. ;  but  the  pain  he  felt  for  those  who 
lost,  prevented  all  such  future  triumphs  of 
the  infernal  r^ons. 

Another  group  attends  at  Holland  House, 
and  the  names  of  Sheridan,  Erskine^  Burke, 
and  Windham,  resound  in  the  entrance- 
hall  ;  and  of  these  the  most  approachable, 
the  most  lovable  in  private  society,  was  the 
last.  His  manners  were  noble,  polished, 
courteous ;  his  spirits  so  gav  that,  even  in 
the  decline  of  life,  he  was  the  youngest  of 
the  young.  "Gver  his  whole  conversation," 
thus  writes  a  contemporary,  ^^  was  flung  a 
veil  of  unrent  classical  elegance ;  through 
no  crevice,  had  there  been  any,  would  ever 
an  unkind  or  an  unconditioned  sentiment 
have  found  entrance."  Again  a  break  in 
the  vast  current  of  mighty  intellects,  and 
Mackintosh,  tall,  cold  in  aspect,  kinaly  at 
heart,  referred  to  as  the  very  pattern-book 
of  all  knowledge,  greatly  independent,  benic- 
nandy  serene,  sits  at  the  table  of  the  noUe 
host  by  the  side  of  De  Stael.  Her  pre-occtipa- 
Hon  with  him,  to  use  a  foreign  phrase,  was 
so  extreme  that  some  doubted  whether  the 
great  Scot  liked  it,  yet  he  always  spoke  of 
her  with  that  calm  enthusiasm  which  waa 
peculiarly  his  own  attribute.  And  here, 
smiling,  sinking,  charming  all  hearts,  was 
the  gay  iNira  of  Erin ;  whilst  by  his  side,  a 
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hoj  poet,  little  known,  coldly,  and,  indeed, 
unMndlj  received  by  his  mndred,  ffazed 
upon  the  scene ;  and  his  clear  blue  eye  look- 
ed frozen  upon  it,  for  it  was  long  ere  he 
ooold  identify  his  shy  and  proud  nature 
with  that  of  the  courteous  and  the  free 
around  him.  His  eyes,  be  it  observed,  had 
that  peculiar  faculty  of  being  enabled  to 
seem  quite  glased  and  lifeless,  as  if  suddenly 
oongealed;  and  then  they  could  glance 
such  glances  as  only  beam  firom  spirits  so 
fine,  so  fierce. 

To  pursue  the  theme  were  endless.  All  is 
gone,  all  has  passed  away !  That  which  this 
great  metropolis  most  wants — its  greatest, 


its  almost  onlv  intellectual  want — ^is 
easy  resort  of  the  lettered  and  the  sifted. 
No  public  institutions  will  do.  One  siokena 
at  the  thought.  To  establish  one's  self  by 
privilege  among  lions,  to  go  anywhere  ex- 
pressly to  be  wise,  is  enou^  to  put  a  super 
crust  of  pride  and  indifference  on  any  hon- 
est nature.  All  good  society  must  be  pri- 
vate. Holland  House  has  ceased  to  be  the 
centre  of  all  that  refines,  interests,  and  ele- 
vates society.  We  have  now  no  centre,  our 
oommonweidth  of  letters  is  turned  upside 
down.  It  wants  a  protector ;  and  yet,  to 
use  a  metaphor  seemingly  inconsistent,  sighs 
for  the  blessed  days  of  a  restoration. 
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Or  that  psj^  in  the  book  of  human  desti- 
nies in  which  it  was  written  that  a  Creole 
g^l  of  the  island  of  Martinique  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  consort  of  the  greatest 
and  mightiest  potentate  of  modem  Europe, 
the  contents  might  well  have  been  deemed 
impervious  to  the  most  ardent  pretenders  to 
the  science  of  futurity,  and  yet  it  stands 
upon  record,  that  by  an  old  Irish  fortune- 
tdler,  consulted  by  Josephine  Tascher  de 
la  Pagevie  and  her  youthful  companions  in 
the  heyday  and  frolic  of  childish  adventure, 
the  outlines  of  her  future  history  and  com- 
ing greatness  were  distinctly  foreshadowed. 
The  prophecy  of  the  sorceress,  upon  the  in- 
spection of  Josephine's  hand,  was  uttered 
in  these  remarkable  terms : — 

**  Yon  love  a  Crede,  by  whom  jrou  are  loved  in 
return,  but  you  will  not  many  him.  Your  star 
indicates  two  alliaoces.  The  first  of  your  hus- 
bands will  inhabit  Europe,  although  bom  in  Mar- 
tinique. He  will  wear  fiie  sword,  and  enjoy  a 
brie!  period  of  happiness.  Unfortunate  difibrences 
will  separate  you,  and  becoming  involved  in 
mighty  tnmbles  which  await  the  kingdom  of 
France,  he  will  meet  with  a  tragical  dnth»  and 
leave  you  a  widow  with  two  infant  childien. 
Your  second  husband  will  be  very  dark,  of  Eoro- 
pean  origin,  and  in  the  end  unfortunate,  although 
ne  is  destined  to  become  famous,  to  fill  the  earth 
with  his  glory,  and  subject  many  nations  to  his 
swajr.  You  will  then  become  a  mat  ladjr,  and 
be  raised  to  sovereign  power,  but  me  day  ^nll  ar- 
rive whoi  the  nngmtef ol  shall  fontet  your  bene- 
fits, and  after  astonishing  the  world  yon  will  die 
VI  unhappvdeath.  The  country  in  which  these 
things  shall  eoms  to  paas»  forms  part  of  Celtic 


Gaul ;  and  in  the  midst  of  your  prosperity,  voa 
will  regret  the  easy  peaceful  life  which  yon  bad 
once  \Si  in  this  colony.  Upon  first  qmttingitB 
shores,  you  will  witness  portents  that  may  be  re- 

Srded  in  the  light  ^of  forerunners  of  your  won- 
9US  destiny." 

A  brief  survey  of  Josephine's  adventures, 
subsequently  to  the  delivery  of  the  above 
predictions,  will  best  illustrate  their  curi- 
ous accuracy.  Between  a  young  colonist 
and  herself  a  childish  attachment  had 
ripened  into  mutual  love,  and  the  parents 
of  both  approved  the  prospect  of  thdr 
children's  union.  The  unexpected  deadi 
of  Josephine's  elder  sister  completely  alter- 
ed her  father's  wishes  in  her  regard,  and 
she  found  herself  compelled  to  renounce 
the  object  of  her  first  affections,  and  aooept 
for  suitor  the  Vicomte  de  Beanhamais. 
Upon  her  embarkation  for  Europe,  a  scries 
of  curious  atmospheric  phenomena  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  snip's  crew :  lumin- 
ous meteors  gleamed  in  the  air  and  around 
the  masts  of  the  vessel,  flakes  of  those 
phosphoric  flames  known  by  the  name  of 
St.  Elmo's  fire  unceasingly  played,  like  so 
many  brilliant  diadems.  The  omen  was  at 
once  acknowledged  by  the  captain  as  having 
reference  to  Josephine,  and  to  the  prophecy 
of  the  soothsayer,  with  whioii  it  appears  he 
had  been  ma^  acquainted.  Shortlv  after 
her  arrival  in  France,  she  was  placed  for  a 
time  in  the  Abbaye  de  Panthemont,  one  of 
the  noblest  religious  establishments  of  olden 
fHnce,  and  at  the  age  of  sizteen,  beeaas 
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the  wife  of  M.  da  BeaiiluuniAis.  To  this 
centleman  she  snooessiYely  bore  two  chil- 
aren ;  Engine,  afterwards  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  lane  of  Bayaria,  and  Hor- 
tense,  who  became  the  wife  of  Louis  Buona- 
parte^ king  of  Holland.  Groundless  jea- 
lounes  begat  dissension  between  Josephine 
and  her  husband,  which  led  to  a  separation. 
During  the  turmoils  of  the  French  Reyolu- 
iion,  M.  de  Beauhamais  girded  a  sword  of 
state,  as  President  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, which  office  he  filled  at  the  period  of 
Louis  XVL's  flight  to  Varennes,  and  after 
^e  tragical  death  of  that  monarch  became 
in  turn  a  victim  of  the  Reign  of  Terror 
which  ensued,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
Thus  far,  the  prophecies  of  the  Island-seer 
had  proyed  mmutely  correct,  nor  can  it  be 
wondered  at  if  Josephine  had  really  learnt 
from  the  course  of  events  in  her  regard, 
to  look  upon  them  as  oracles  of  tmth. 
After  the  execution  of  her  husband,  sood 
fortune,  however,  seemed  to  have  likL  2b 
store  fdr  her.  All  the  elements  of  social 
and  elegant  Ufa  were  in  disorder,  and  she 
was  left  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  com- 
parative oblivion.  But  from  the  ranks  of 
the  people,  and  from  an  island,  if  not  so 
remote,  as  insignificant  on  the  map  of  the 
world  as  her  own,  the  man  was  soon  to 
arise  who  was  to  still  the  tempest  of  anar- 
diy,  and  complete  the  cycle  of  Josephine's 
d^iny.  Her  first  meeting  with  Napoleon 
is  best  described  in  her  own  words : — 

**  One  day,  as  I  eat  at  Madame  de  Chat  .  .  . 
Ren  .  .  .'8  window,  looking  at  some  Tiolets,  the 
famous  Buonamurte  was  on  a  sadden  announced. 
The  sound  of  his  name  gave  me  a  thrill  for  which 
I  could  not  account,  and  I  trembled  when  I  saw 
him  approach  me.  At  length  I  f  entured  to  ga2e 
on  the  man  who  had  just  gained  so  easy  a  victory 
over  the  PansianB.*  AU  present  looked  at  him  in 
silence.  I  was  the  first  to  accost  him.  *  Citizen- 
General.'  I  said,  *  it  seems  to  me  that  you  must 
have  felt  very  loath  to  create  such  consternation 
in  the  capital.  Had  you  reflected  for  a  moment 
upon  the  fearful  task  you  have  just  achieved,  you 
mjsht  well  shudder  at  the  consequences  it  in- 
voivea*'  '  Possibly,'  he  repUed, '  but  what  would 
you  have,  madam?  Soldim  are  automatons  that 
move  at  tlie  beck  of  the  government ;  they  know 
but  to  obey.  I  spared  the  sections ;  my  cannon 
were  mostly  loaded  with  powder  only.  I  had  a 
mind  to  give  the  Parisians.a  slight  lesson;  and 
besides,  c*est  mon  cachet  que  j'ai  mis  sur  la 
France."* 

A  few  days  after  their  interview,  the  Di- 
reetor  Barras  tims  addressed  Josephine: 
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^^  I  have  got  an  advantageous  match  in  view 
for  you.  1  intend  you  to  marry  little  Buo- 
naparte, to  whom  1  am  about  to  sive  the 
command-in-chief  of  the  army,  ana  intrust 
the  conquest  of  Italy."  Remonstrances 
and  difficulties  were  opposed  to  this  abrupt 
proposition  by  the  lady,  but  at  that  epoch, 
courtships,  like  all  other  measures,  were 
carried  by  a  coup  de  mainj  and  Josephine- 
became  the  wife  of  Napoleon  upon  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for*  the  campaign  of  Italv. 
He  felt  that  to  her  influence  he  was  mainly 
indebted  for  his  appointment  to  a  post 
which  opened  to  his  aspiring  hopes  so  vast 
and  noble  a  field  of  conquest  and  distinc- 
tion, and  took  leave  of  her  with  every 
manifestation  of  gratitude.  ^^^I  owe  you 
mudi,  Josephine,''  he  exclaimed,  ^^  but  I 
shall  ^ther  forfeit  my  head,  or  return  a 
greater  man  than  they  dream  of." 

Upon  the  news  of  the  brilliant  victcny  of 
the  Bridge  of  Lodi,  Josephine  was  sum- 
moned to  join  her  husband,  and  was  re- 
ceived in  Italy  with  every  kind  of  homage 
and  adulation.  During  all  the  remainder 
of  the  fflorious  Transalpine  campaign,  she 
followed  the  fortunes,  and  often  diared  the 
dangers  of  Napoleon.  In  vain  he  remon- 
strsted  with  her  on  the  inutility  of  her  self- 
exposure  to  peril ;  and  to  sicken  her  of 
military  life,  would  c^ten  take  her  to  the 
front  batteries,  where  the  noise  of  the  can- 
non was  stunning,  and  bullets  fell  at  her 
very  feet.  When  the  general  traversed  the 
eountry  on  hprseback,  or  sscended  heights 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position,  Ma- 
dame Buonaparte,'  who  was  utterly  unao- 
costomed  to  so  rough  a  style  of  travelling, 
occasionally  came  to  a  full  stop,  and  met 
with  repeated  falls.  Upon  such  occasions 
her  husband  would  burst  into  loud  fits  of 
laughter,  and  exdaim  from  a  distance, 
^'  Courage,  madam,  it  is  the  fortune  of  war ; 
laurels  are  not  to  be  made  by  sleeping  on 
down.  To  be  worthy  of  me,  you  must 
comfort  the  wounded,  bestow  your  personal 
cares  upon  them,  and  employ  your  women 
in  making  lint."  One  day,  having  taken 
her  to  a  more  advanced  post  than  usual,  a 
shell  happened  to  burst  close  beside  her, 
and  wounded  several  individuab.  Jose- 
phine uttered  a  piercing  scream,  and  with- 
drawing her  hand  from  Buonaparte,  who 
was  supporting  her,  would  have  taken 
fli^t,  but  he  fordbly  detained  her,  saying 
in  a  grave  voice,  "  You  will  never  be  a 
Jeanette  Hachette,  youare  afraid  of  a  ball !" 
^<  If,"  she  replied,  *^  it  had  been  in  defence 
of  our  own  homes,  I  could  doubtless  imi- 
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tate  the  example  set  by  the  sister  of  Clis- 
son  who  waged  battle  with  the  English,  but 
here  you  are  only  worrying  a  peaceable 
population  for  the  sake  of  enhancing  your 
own  glory.  For  my  part,  I  could  have 
neither  courage  nor  inclination  to  do  so." 
Josephine  was  so  deeply  affected  at  beholding 
the  blood  flowing  from  the  wounds  of  those 
who  had  just  fallen  at  her  side,  that  she 
nearly  fainted,  and  gazed  imploringly  upon 
Buonaparte,  who  lavished  every  possible 
attention  upon  her,  consigned  her  to  the 
care  of  her  attendants,  gave  orders  that  the 
wounded  should  be  looked  to,  and  then  ex- 
claimed with  an  oath,  that  henceforth  every 
woman,  and  his  own  wif^  in  particular, 
should  be  kept  at  least  twenty  leagues  aloof 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  army. 

Often  during  the  progress  of  the  war, 
when  the  churches  of  Italy  were  pillaged 
of  their  sacred  vessels,  and  time-honored 
relics,  for  which  the  then  utterly  impious 
French  army,  from  their  general  to  the 
meanest  soldier,  exhibited  the  most  con- 
temptuous disrespect,  Josephine,  who  of 
that  invading  host  was  probably  the  sole 
person  in  whom  religious  feeling  durst  still 
find  expression,  interfered  to  check  the 
course  of  sacrilegious  robbery,  and  procure 
from  her  husband  the  restitution  to  their 
leemective  sanctuaries  of  many  a  holy  spoil. 
Of  a  temper  unceasingly  and  unreasona- 
bly jealous.  Napoleon,  although  loving  and 
esteeming  Josephine,  contributed  little  to 
her  happiness  during  the  period  that  elapsed 
between  his  return  from  Italy  and  depart- 
ure for  Egypt.  To  mere  levities,  natural 
and  pardonable  enough  in  a  young  and 
beautiful  and  universally  admired  woman, 
he  chose  to  attach  an  importance  and  crimi- 
nality which  hb  own  cooler  judgment  com- 
Eletely  disallowed.  From  the  moment  of 
er  union  with  the  greatest  captain  of  the 
age,  she  had  been,  and  to  the  end  of  her 
days  continued,  faithful  to  him  in  love  as  in 
Mendship.  During  the  eighteen  months  of 
his  campaign  in  Egypt,  she  went  to  La 
Malmaison,  a  property  of  which  she  had  re- 
cently made  the  acquisition,  and  there,  in 
the  society  of  a  few  select  friends,  led  a 
life  of  calm  retirement,  only  disturbed  by 
anxiety  for  Buonaparte's  safety.  He  re- 
turned from  the  land  of  the  pyramids  with 
a  mind  jaundiced  against  his  wife,  but  hear- 
ing from  Madame  de  Chat...  Ren...  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  Josephine  had  cherished 
his  honor  and  served  his  interests  during 
a  period  when  active  enemies  had  been 
eager  to  profit  by  his  absence,  to  insinuate 


accusations  against  him,  and  undermine 
his  authority,  he  at  once  restored  to  her 
his  entire  confidence,  and  she  from  that  mo- 
ment became  the  ruling  spirit  of  all  his  ac- 
tions. 

When  Napoleon  reached  the  next  stage 
on  his  road  to  imperial  greatness,  and  by 
the  French  nation,  was  saluted  sovereign, 
under  the  title  of  First  Consul,  with  the  as- 
surance, but  without  all  the  guilt  of  Crom- 
well, he  took  possession  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tuilleries.  Upon  finding  herself  installed 
in  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  late 
queen  of  France,  Josephine  experioiced  the 
most  lively  and  painfril  emotions ;  by  the 
Vicomte  de  Beauhamais  she  had  formerlj 
been  presented  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
by  that  august  and  unfortunate  prinoees 
had  been  received  with  the  most  gracious 
kindness:  she  felt  embarrassed,  her  eyea 
became  suffused  with  tears,  and  die  thus 
addressed  Napoleon  :  ^'  I  would  rather  live 
at  La  Malmaison.  This  palace  has  no 
charms  for  me.  I  tremble  for  the  perma- 
nence of  an  immense  power  which  has  be- 
come the  prise  of  the  most  daring.  What 
will  your  soldiers  say  ?''  "  That  I  do  not 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Fabriciua,''  was 
the  First  Consul's  reply ;  <<  that  the  little 
French  corporal  having  surpassed  the  Ro- 
man general,  has  a  mind  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  a  victory  which  audacity  alone  was  requi- 
site for  him  to  gain.  I  have  played  my  part,it 
is  for  you  now  to  catch  the  spirit  of  yours,  yon 
will  embellish  these  scenes  so  fraught  with 
sorrowing  retrospects,  you  will  cause  the 
melancholy  tenth  of  August  to  be  forgotten^ 
and  we  shall  both  of  us  work  miracles." 

To  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titude, not  yet  thoroughly  awakened  from 
the  wild  notions  of  democracy  instilled  by 
the  revolution  of  1793,  Napoleon  aUowed 
the  word  **  Republic''  to  be  graven  in  let- 
ters of  gold  over  the  entrance  of  the  Tnil- 
eries,  as  if  to  signify  that  the  new  occupant 
of  that  old  regal  residence  designed  not  to 
overthrow  the  new  constitution.  A  few 
days  after,  in  jocular  allusion  to  this  eir> 
cumstance,  Buonaparte  remarked  to  Jo- 
sephine :  ''  I  leave  the  word  ^  Republic'  on 
the  palace  walls,  on  the  same  prindple 
that  you  see  a  person's  name  inscribed  be- 
neath a  portrait  wUioh  in  no  way  resembles 
him." 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Josephine  that 
the  remains  of  the  mat  Tnrenne  were  re- 
moved from  St.  Denis,  where  they  had  'es- 
caped profanation,  and  interred  at  the  In- 
valides  with  military  and  regions  pomp. 
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More  than  a  thousand  captured  flags 
adorned  the  cataphalk  of  the  departed  hero. 
Had  the  first  consul  listened  to  the  ar- 
dent remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  Jo- 
sephine, his  memory  had  not  been  stained 
by  the  foul  and  cowardly  murder  of  the 
Duo  d'Enghien.  It  is  indeed  well  known 
that  she  would  gladly  have  exercised  her 
influence  in  favor  of  the  banished  Bour- 
bpn  dynasty,  and  induced  her  husband  to 
enact  the  noble  part  of  a  second  General 
Monk,  but  that  latent  and  uncontrollable 
ambition,  and  perhaps  the  force  of  events, 
drove  him  to  pursue  a  far  different  career. 
The  imperial  crown  of  France,  so  long  the 
object  of  his  secret  aspirings,  was  at  last 
within  the  grasp  of  Napoleon,  and  when 
upon  his  own  and  the  brows  of  his  wife  the 

flittering  bauble  was  placed  by  the  trem- 
ling  hand  of  a  Roman  Pontiff,  no  one  cir- 
cumstance seemed  wanting  to  chronicle 
them  among  the  mightiest  potentates  of  the 
earth.  Josephine  had  reached  the  apogee 
of  her  predicted  destinies,  and  presided 
over  her  magnificent  court  with  all  the 
grace  and  dignity  that  might  have  been 
looked  for  in  one  born  a  princess.  But 
amidst  the  pomp  and  splendors  of  supreme 
station,  her  heart  sighed  for  the  endear- 
ments of  private  and  domestic  home,  and 
gladly  would  she  have  exchanged  the  life 
of  ceremonial  to  which  she  found  herself 
condemned  at  the  Tuileries,  for  that  of 
freedom  and  retirement  she  had  so  loved 
at  La  Malmaison.  It  was  remarked  with 
general  admiration  that  she  adapted  herself 
with  the  most  delicate  nicety  to  the  various 
audiences  she  was  called  upon  to  grant, 
maintaining  upon  such  occasions,  in  combi- 
nation with  dignified  bearing,  the  softest 
and  most  fascinating  manners.  She  always 
expressed  herself  in  elegant  yet  at  the  same 
time  appropriate  terms,  and  people  were 
astonished  to  mark  the  ease  and  facility 
with  which  she  addressed  every  person  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence,  saying  to  each  one, 
something  or  other  precisely  apposite  to 
the  occasion. 

Josephine  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Ita- 
ly upon  the  occasion  of  his  assumption  of 
the  uron  Crown  of  Lombardy,  but  he  point- 
edly excluiied  her  from  participating  in  the 
sdf-arrogated  regal  dignity,  observing  to 
'her :  ''  C'est  assez  pour  vous,  madame, 
d'avoir  dt^  couronnee  dans  la  capitale  de  la 
France,  vous  ne  pouvez  Petre  a  Milan." 
Wherever  she  went,  the  Italians  entertain- 
ed her  with  the  most  splendid  fdtes ;  but 
Napoleon,  although  so  devoted  to  her  that 


her  presence  was  constantly  needful  to  him, 
tormented  himself  and  irritated  Josephine 
by  the  most  senseless  jealousies.  During 
the  glorious  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  she 
again  shared  the  emperor's  adventures,  and 
at  Munich  assisted  with  great  satisfaction 
at  the  magnificent  nuptials  of  her  son 
Prince  Eugene  de  Beauhamais,  whom  Na- 
poleon had  appointed  viceroy  of  Italy.  At 
times,  during  the  emperor's  occasional 
absences  from  Paris,  Josephine  would  retire 
to  La  Malmaisoji)  and  beccMne  absorbed  in 
the  care  of  a  flock  of  Merino  sheep,  for  which 
he  had  a  great  partiality.  A  detachment  of 
the  imperial  guard  was  on  such  occasions 
appointed  to  do  duty  at  La  Malmaison. 
Late  one  evening  the  empress  beard  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  and  couching  under  her 
windows,  and  sending  for  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  learnt  from  him,  in  reply  to  her 
inquiry,  that  sentries  kept  watch  dl  night. 
"  Monsieur,"  she  rejoined,  "  je  n'ai  pas 
besoin  d'une  sentinelle  la  nuit ;  ces  braves 
soldats  out  asses  k  souffrir  k  Parm^e,  lors- 
qu'ils  sont  forces  d'y  aller :  il  faut  qu'ils 
se  reposent  k  mon  service,  et  je  ne  veux  pas 
qu'ils  s'enrhument." 

Josephine  possessed  the  art  of  nicely 
discriminating  human  character.  To  Na- 
poleon she  thus  expressed  herself  respect- 
ug  Murat. 

*'  He  is  a  fortunate  soldier,  but  nothing 
more.  Do  you  think  him  capable  of  go- 
verning ?  No.  This  Hercules  of  yours  is 
splendid  in  a  charge  of  cavalnr,  but  will 
prove  a  mere  pigmy  when  called  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  a  crown.  If  you  are  ill-ad- 
vised enough  to  seat  him  on  a  throne,  he 
may  one  day  very  probably  help  to  precipi- 
tate you  from  your  own.  Si  tuPeleves  tu 
t'abaisses."  How  well  she  had  forejudged 
the  consequences  of  raising  Murat  above 
the  rank  he  was  fitted  to  fill  and  adorn, 
that  of  a  distinguished  cavalry  officer,  the 
results  of  his  elevation  made  in  time  suffi- 
ciently apparent. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  remark  how 
even  in  moments  of  the  most  unguarded 
levity,  Napoleon's  ruling  passion  was  apt  to 
proclaim  itself.  One  day  at  Fontainbleau 
he  took  up  a  prayer  book  which  lay  on  Jo- 
sephine's table,  and  began  singing  psalms 
from  it.  She  requested  him  to  desist, 
observing  that  it  was  considered  unlucky 
to  chant  the  service  elsewhere  but  at 
church.  He  obeyed,  and  turned  to  the 
examination  of  conscience.  Cardinal  Fesch 
at  that  moment  entered  the  room.  ''  How 
many  capital  sins  are  there  ?"  asked  the 
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emperor.  ^^Seyen,"  replied  the  Cardin»l. 
**  1  tell  you  there  are  eight."  "I  should 
like  to  know  which  they  may  be,  for  the 
Church  has  never  acknowledged  any  others 
than  those  before  your  eyes."  "The 
eighth,"  rejoined  Napoleon,  "  is  to  exempt 
ourselves  firom  the  oonBoription."  Napo- 
leon was  careless  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance. His  waistcoat  pockets  were  always 
full  of  snuff,  and  upon  the  white  trowsers 
he  usually  wore,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  memoranda  with  a  pencil  he  invari- 
ably carried  about  him.  The  little  cocked 
hat  and  grey  coat  under  which  the  images 
of  Napoleon  will  throughout  all  time  be  so 
familiarly  recognised,  were  supposed  to 
have  been  the  costume  enjoined  upon  his 
observance  by  the  chief  of  the  Illuminati 
as  a  safeguard  asainst  assassination.  Into 
the  bosom  of  wat  dark  fraternity  he  had 
been  admitted  at  Grand  Cairo  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  solemnity,  and  had 
iwom,  and  rigned  with  his  blood,  an  obli- 
gation to  wage  eternal  war  against  all  ty- 
rants, and  forfeit  his  life  rather  than  hold 
dealings  with  monarchv.  "  If  fate  should 
ever  place  thee  at  the  head  of  a  ffreat 
nation,"  thus  he  had  been  addressed  by 
the  grand  master  of  the  Philadelphi,"  be- 
ware of  grasping  the  diadem  of  kings !" 
The  consciousness  of  this  engagement  and 
of  its  violation,  often  haunted  the  after 
years  of  the  self-created  Caoear,  and  strange 
stories  were  rife  of  the  occasional  visita- 
tions he  endured  from  "  le  petit  homme 
rouge," — a  mvsterious  and  half  spectral 
agent  of  the  fearful  seet  to  which  he  had 
become  affiliated,  who  upon  three  occasions 
appeared  to  Napoleon  with  messages  of 
warning,  menace,  and  condemnation. 

Upon  the  expedition  to  Germany,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  first  beheld  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa,  Josephine  accompa- 
nied her  husband  for  the  last  time,  little 
dreaming  that  her  long  enduring  constancy 
and  devotion  were  before  long  to  be  re- 
quited by  his  desertion.  Upon  these  cam- 
paign travels,  she  was  wont  to  exhibit  idl 
her  natural  goodness  and  consideration  for 
others  in  the  most  attractive  colors.  So 
rapid  and  unexpected  were  the  emperor's 
movements,  and  so  peremptory  his  injunc- 
tions as  to  the  places  at  which  he  intended 
to  halt,  that  for  the  reception  of  Josephine 
and  her  suite,  due  preparation  was  fre- 
quently impossible.  No  complaint,  how- 
ever, escaped  her  lips,  and  she  was  the  first 
to  express  herself  satisfied.  She  was  al- 
ways much  more  solioitioiia  for  ^ 


modation  of  her  attendants  than  for  her 
own,  visiting  their  apartments  herself,  and 
issuing  personal  directions  for  their  com- 
fort. Que  ni^ht  as  she  was  about  to  retire 
to  rest,  she  observed  that  her  waiting-wo- 
man had  only  a  matrass  on  the  floor  to  lie 
upon,  and  with  her  own  hands  took  from 
the  bed  destined  for  herself  another  to 
supply  the  deficiencv.  If  any  oiher  women 
were  sick,  their  mistress  was  quickly  at 
their  side,  and  from  her  own  table  she  sup- 
plied with  provisions  and  delicacies,  thooe 
who  in  the  course  of  a  journey  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  the  carriages  from  want 
of  other  accommodation. 

Secret  misgivings  and  even  dreams  seem 
to  have  foreshadowed  in  the  mind  of  Jose- 
phine the  unjust  determination  which  Na- 
poleon had  formed  to  repudiate  the  beloved 
wife  of  his  youth.  The  announcement  of 
his  intention  to  do  so,  was  made  to  her  one 
day  after  their  usual  t4te-a-t6te  dinner,  aad 
so  fearfrd  were  the  consequences  of  the  fatal 
intimation,  that  the  empress  fainted,  and 
remained  three  hours  in  a  state  of  insena- 
bility.  Napoleon  was,  however,  not  a  man 
to  be  moved  from  his  purpose  by  the 
weakness  and  sorrow  of  an  injured  womaiii 
and  in  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  follow- 
ed out  his  grand  scheme  of  divorce,  seema 
to  have  emulated  tiie  headstrong  determi- 
nation of  Henry  the  Eighth  in  his  repudia- 
tion of 'Queen  Catherine.  Cardinal  Feseh 
opposed  his  nephew's  design.  **  People," 
said  the  prelate,  **  have  groim  aeonstomed 
to  confound  your  fate  and  that  of  the  em- 
press together.  You  will  be  aeoosed  of 
ingratitude.  Profound  politicians  already 
foresee  more  than  one  catastrophe  in  stoie 
for  you,  if  you  exhibit  to  astonished 
France  the  irreligious  and  immoral  roeeta- 
de  of  a  scandalous  divorce.  Should  yon 
push  matters  to  such  extremity,  the  event 
will  not  only  condeiiin  vou  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  God,  but  also  m  the  estimation  of 
men.  Then,  Napoleon,  all  illusion  will  be 
at  an  end,  and  you  will  find  the  magical 
power  that  once  kept  your  subjects  in  sndi 
awe,  fast  coming  to  an  end.  A  day  will 
arrive,  perhaps  a  not  Ur  distant  one,  wheo 
your  sceptre  may  fall  to  pieces  within  yoer 
grasp  by  the  general  will." 

Vuious  alUances  were  proposed  to  ^bm 
emperor ;  but  the  suggestion  ot  an  Austrian 
princess  made  by  I^rshal  Bertiiier,  beat 
harmonised  witii  his  indinatiana,  and  al- 
though Foucht^  endeavored  to  dissuade  him 
from  it,  proposids  were  forwarded  to  Vien- 
na for  the  land  of  Maiia  Loaiaa  and  m- 
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eepted,  beoanse,  perhaps,  it  liad  been  con-' 
riaered  impolitic  or  dangerons  to  refuse 
them.  The  interviews  which  ensned  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  Josephine,  while  the 
new  matrimonial  negotiations  were  pend- 
ing, are  described  to  nave  been  of  the  most 
gainfdl  and  touching  character.  Idolizing 
er  husband,  and  naturally  reluctant  to  be 
deprived  of  a  station  which  she  had  always 
graced,  and  done  nothing  to  forfeit,  it  was 
not  without  the  most  trying  struggles  of 
wounded  pride  that  she  at  length  resigned 
herself  to  the  magnanimous  self-sacrifice. 
When  the  Arch-chancellor  Cambacer^,  by 
command  of  the  emperor,  definitiyely  an- 
nounced to  her  the  divorce,  Josephine  sum- 
moned courage  to  reply,  ^^  If  it  haa  not 
been  in  my  power  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  France,  I  hope  some  other 
woman  may  be  more  fortunate." 

Upon  the  day  that  the  act  of  divorce  re- 
ceived the  signatures  of  the  parties,  Napo- 
leon, after  affixing  his  name  to  the  instru- 
ment, took  Josephine's  arm,  and,  with 
hasty  strides,  walked  fSor  a  considerable 
time  up  and  down  the  room  with  her.  At 
length  breaking  silence,  he  ezdaimed, 
^  What  a  fine  subject  this  will  make  some 
day  for  a  tragedy  !**  "Of  which  who  is  to 
be  the  ^ant?''  promptly  rejoined  Jose- 
phine. Disconcerted  by  the  question,  the 
emperor  relinquished  her  arm,  and  putting 
his  hands  behind  him,  replied  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  '*  The  tyrant,  madam,  must 
be  Fouch^  or  Cambacerds." 

A  few  days  afterwards  an  officer  of  the 
Guards  waited  upon  Josephine,  and  inti- 
mated to  her  that  he  was  commanded  to 
eeeort  her  to  La  Malmaison.  *'  Who  gave 
you  the  order?"  she  peremptorily  inquir* 
ed.  "  The  emperor  himself,"  he  replied, 
with  an  air  of  concern.  She  made  no  for- 
mer remark,  but  busied  herself  with  taking 
down  and  paddng  up  several  pictures, 
among  others  that  of  M.  de  Beaidiamais, 
pointedly  omitting  to  toudi  the  miniature 
of  Napoleon.  After  her  departure,  the 
emperor  started  for  Saint  Cloud,  and  for 
Ibrty-ei^t  hours  was  unseen  by  any  of  his 
courtiers.  The  third  day  he  went  to  hunt 
at  Grand  Trianon,  and,  upon  getting  out 
of  his  carriage,  desired  Marriial  Duroc  to 
find  a  foot  messenger.  He  then  wrote  a 
letter  to  Josephine,  and  gave  orders  for  its 
speedy  conveyance.  Before,  however,  the 
express  readied  her,  he  had  arrived  himself 
at  La  Malmakon.  The  empress  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment  at  beholding 
liim  again,  and  tkea  throwing  herself  into 


his  arms,  was  unable  for  some  moments  to 
speak  a  word.  Tears  at  length  relieved 
her,  and  an  affectionate  interview  ensued^ 
in  the  course  of  which  the  emperor  solemn- 
ly assured  her  that  under  all  circumstances 
he  should  continue  her  his  best  and  most 
faithful  friend.  He  then  gave  her  permis- 
sion to  inhabit  the  palace  ofL'Elys^e  Bour- 
bon, where  she  resided  until  the  marriage 
of  the  emperor,  and  received  from  him  re- 
peated visits.  If  policy  and  ambition  had 
induced  Bonaparte  to  repudiate  his  con- 
sort, he  woula  not  tolerate  in  others  the 
neglect  and  ingratitude  of  which  he  had  set 
the  example.  Madame  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault,  former  mistress  of  the  robes  to  Jos^ 
phine,  applied  for  the  same  appointment  in 
the  household  of  Maria  Louisa.  '*  She 
diall  neither  retain  her  old,  nor  have  the 
new  situation,"  angrily  observed  Napoleon, 
when  he  heard  of  the  application :  **IfI 
am  accused  of  ungrateful  conduct  to  my 
wifSs,  I  do  not  dioose  to  have  any  imitatorS| 
more  espedally  among  those  whom  she  has 
honored  with  her  confidence  and  ovef* 
whelmed  with  benefits." 

The  palace  of  the  Ttdleries  became  a 
desert  after  the  secession  of  Josephine ;  and 
the  emperor  observed  to  his  surrounding 
mardlials,  ^^  Gentlemen,  we  must  candidly 
admit,  that  a  Court  without  women  is  a 
spring  without  roses." 

The  discarded  empress  had  the  curiosity 
to  witness  her  rival's  entrance  into  Paris, 
and  was  standing  near  the  triumphal  aroli 
at  the  moment  the  munidpal  authorities 
were  presenting  their  addresses  of  coi^ratv- 
lation. 

Not  all  the  blandishments  of  his  new 
bride,  nor  the  splendors  of  the  Austrian 
alliance,  could  deter  the  emperor  firom 
making  stolen  visits  to  his  first  wife.  To 
the  Grand  EJquerry  he  would  at  times  sig- 
nify his  wish,  that  Marie  Louise  shoula, 
under  some  pretext,  be  detained  in  the 
riding  school;  and  of  opportunities  so 
gained^rofited  to  gallop  on  to  La  Malmai*- 
son.  lliere,  arm  m  arm  with  Josephine, 
they  paced  the  gardens  in  familiar  conver- 
sation. One  dav  Napoleon  was  relating  ask 
accident  from  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  on 
the  canal  at  Versailles,  which  had  befallen 
Madame  de  Montesquieu,  who  had  reluo- 
tantly  exchanged  her  former  portion  of 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  Josephine  for  a 
similar  appointment  in  the  household  of  the 
new  empress.  *^  Ah !"  said  Josephine, 
'^  my  little  court  of  La  Malmaison  would 
better  suit  to  tastes:  here  at  least  die 
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would  find  a  friend,  a  difficult  thing  for  her 
to  meet  with  in  the  perilous  post  to  whidi 
you  have  now  exalted  her." 

To  Josephine  Napoleon  confided'  the  se- 
cret of  his  meditated  invasion  of  Russia,  of 
which,  in  her  earnest  endeavor  to  dissuade 
him  from  that  mad  enterprise  of  enormous 
aggression,  she,  with  prophetic  instinct, 
foresaw  and  forewarned  him  of  the  failure. 
The  emperor  himself  admitted  to  her  that 
an  inward  voice  often  seemed  to  admonish 
him  to  refrain  from  that  fatal  expedition, 
as  the  rock  upon  which  his  fortunes  were  to 
split ! 

Once  at  a  masqued  ball  given  at  court, 
Josephine  addressed  Marie  Louise,  and, 
changing  her  costume  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  was  enabled  to  puz- 
Ble  and  confound  great  numbers  of  persons, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
alone  in  the  secret  of  her  presence. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the 
King  of  Rome,  Josephine  generously  shared 
the  joy  which  that  event  diffused,  and 
to  the  messenger'  who  brought  her  the  in- 
telligence, presented  a  magnificent  ring, 
valued  at  twenty  thousand  francs,  observing 
at  the  same  time  to  those  around  her,  ''I 
think  myself  bound  to  acknowledge,  in  a 
royal  manner,  the  news  of  the  King  of 
Rome's  birth.  May  this  event  realize  the 
hopes  which  it  has  awakened  in  Napoleon's 
mind,  in  adding  to  his  happiness,  and  sc- 
ouring henceforward  the  blessings  of 
peace!" 

Josephine  was  pressingly  solicitous  to 
behold  the  King  of  Rome.  It  being  deem- 
ed impossible  for  her  to  receive  him  at  La 
Malmaison,  Madame  de  Montesquieu,  by 
command  of  Buonaparte,  took  the  child  to 
Trianon,  where  Josephine  went  to  see  him. 
She  lavished  many  caresses  upon  the  infant 
prince,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  exclaim- 
ed, '*  Alas,  I  was  not  destined  to  realize 
the  emperor's  hopes !  Marie  Louise  is 
more  fortunate  than  I  have  been ;  I  now 
forgive  her  for  the  harm  she  did  me  in  in- 
¥acung  my  place.  From  this  day,  I  will 
endeavor  to  forget  my  husband's  errors,  to 
sympathize  only  in  a  father's  happiness.'' 
It  was  observed  accordingly  that  from  that 
moment  Josephine  recovered  her  good  looks 
and  cheerfulness,  and  ceased  to  entertain 
for  the  woman  who  had  presented  the  great 
Napoleon  with  the  Ions  wished  heir,  any 
other  sentiments  but  tnose  of  friendliness 
and  good  will.  She  expressed,  indeed,  a 
desire  to  be  presented  to  the  empress,  but 
Marie  Louise  could  not  be  induced  toj 


make  the  acquaintance  of  her  predecessor, 
and  upon  the  occasion  of  his  visits  to  La 
Malmaison,  Napoleon  never  mentioned 
the  name  of  his  Austrian  bride. 

The  last  time  he  saw  her  was  in  January, 
1814,  just  before  the  disastrous  campaign 
which  led  to  his  abdication.  Upon  part- 
ing, he  addressed  her  in  these  terms :  ^^If 
I  am  overcome  by  numbers,  most  of  the  men 
who  owe  their  fortunes  to  me  will  basely 
seek  to  depreciate  my  courage.  The  very 
senate  which  does  homage  to  me  to-day, 
will  to-morrow  be  the  first  to  decree  my 
precipitation  firom  the  Tarpeian  rook.  In 
every  case,  however,  when  the  time  arrives, 
I  shall  know  how  to  escape  from  my  desti- 
ny. The  poison  I  carry  in  my  bosom,  is 
remedy  alike  for  the  intoxicating  fumes  of 
ambition,  and  the  unforeseen  reverses  of 
fortune.  It  has  been  my  constant  compa- 
nion since  my  retreat  from  Moscow.  K  the 
fortune  of  arms  be  adverse  to  me  during 
this  memorable  campaign,  I  shall  have  it 
in  my  power  to  avoid  falling  ali^e  into  the 
hands  of  my  enemies.  What  say  you  ?" 
The  i^uffuish  of  Josephine  was  extreme,  she 
grasped  his  hand  and  placed  it  next  her 
heart ;  emotion  gained  upon  him  ;  and  at 
length,  bursting  into  tears,  in  haif-stifled 
accents  he  exdaimed,,  ^'  Ah !  si  je  poss^aia 
une  autre  Josephine !" 

When  Napoleon's  banishment  to  the 
island  of  Elba  was  announced  to  Jose- 
phine, she  wished  to  follow  him  thither. 
**  If  hb  dearest  friends  now  abandon  him,'' 
she  cried,  ^*  I  at  least  will  not  be  one  of 
them.  I  hate  the  ungrateful,  and  shall 
n^Bver  share  any  of  their  panic  terrors.  I 
will  go  and  join  him  in  his  island,  and 
there,  in  the  society  of  a  few  friends,  we 
may  both  enjoy,  perhaps,  some  last  rays  of 
happiness!" 

From  the  allied  sovereigns,  who  entertain- 
ed for  the  personal  character  of  Josephine 
the  highest  esteem  and  regard,  she  received 
the  most  marked  attentions.  Even  during 
the  continuance  of  the  warmest  hostilities 
between  England  and  France,  the  Prince 
Regent  (George  IV.)  had  courteously  given 
orders  that  all  plants  destined  for  the  gar- 
dens of  Malmaison,  should  be  shipped 
without  let  or  hindrance  at  any  of  the  porta 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  Enghak 
detained  prisoners  of  war  in  France,  Jose- 
phine  had  evjer  professed  and  proved  hex- 
self  the  friend. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  his  de- 
parture for  Elba,  Josephine  fell  into  a  state 
of  profound  melandioly-     She  ooold  not 
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hear  his  name  mentioned  without  deep 
emotion,  and  pirofessed  the  greatest  repog- 
nanoe  for  Murat,  by  whom  she  believed 
that  both  her  husband  and  herself  had  been 
betrayed.  A  few  days  before  her  death, 
she  entertained  the  Emperor  Alexander  at 
La  Malmaison.  She  was  too  ill  to  do  her- 
self the  honors  of  her  house,  and  deputed 
that  task  to  the  Duchess  de  St.  Leu. 
Hearing  that  the  disease  was  of  a  more 
dangerous  character  than  her  attendants 
apprehended,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  re- 
turned within  a  week  after  to  La  Malmai- 
son and  craved  admission  to  the  bedside  of 
Josephine.  He  entered  the  room,  and  be- 
held her  in  a  dying  state. — Eugene  de 
Beauhamais  and  Queen  Hortense,  her  two 
diildren,  were  kneeling  by  her  side,  and 
receiving  their  mother's  farewell  blessing ! 
The  name  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  on 
her  lips  when  she  breathed  her  last ! 

The  remains  of  Josephine  were  deposited 
in  the  church  of  Ruel,  the  adjoining  village 
to  La  Malmaison.  Her  funeral  oration  was 
pronounced  by  M.  de  Barral,  Archbishop  of 
Tours,  who  had  for  some  years  been  her 
almoner,  and  for  whom  she  had  ever  pro- 
fessed and  entertained  the  most  profound 
reverence  and  affection.  The  prelate  had, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  avowed  his  un- 


alterable attachment  to  her  person,'  and 
proved  it  in  life  and  death.  So  intense 
was  his  grief,  that  at  her  obsequies,  tears 
repeated^  interrupted  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  sacred  duties,  and  when  the 
tomb  dosed  over  the  coffin  of  Josephine, 
the  archbishop  hastened  from  the  church, 
exclaiming  as  he  crossed  its  threshold, 
*^  Dies  mei  sicut  umbra  declinaverunt  et  e^o 
sicut  foenum  ami ;  tu  autem,  Domine,  m 
SBtemum,  permanes !" 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  the  writer  of  the  foregoing 
pages  visited  La  Malmaison.  It  was  less  a 
palace-like  abode  than  a  country  residence, 
of  which  any  private  individual  might  have 
been  proud.  The  furniture  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  house  were  still  exactly  in  the 
same  order  as  when  she  had  inhabited  it ; 
her  very  sleeping-room  remained  unaltered. 
As  he  gased  upon  the  bed  upon  which  she 
had  breathed  ner  last,  a  startled  bat  sud- 
denly rustled  forth  horn  behind  the  cur- 
tains, and  described  its  loud  eccentric 
flight  all  around  the  chamber. 

The  incident  was  a  trivial  one,  and  ^et 
conveyed  to  the  mind  a  singularly  effective 
image  of  desolation  and  extinguished 
grandeur ! 


rr«a  Howilft  Joaraal. 
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There  is  a  street  in  Rome  which  is  called 
Via  della  Ptarificazhne ;  yet  nobody  can 
sav  of  it  that  it  is  purified.  It  goes  up- 
hiU  and  down-hill ;  cabbage-stalks  and  old 
broken  pots  lie  scattered  about  it;  the 
smoke  comes  curling  out  of  the  door  of  the 
public-house,  and  the  lady  who  lives  oppo- 
site to  me — ^yes,  I  cannot  help  it,  but  it  is 
true— the  lady  on  the  opposite  side,  she 
shakes  her  sheets  every  m<»ming  out  of  the 
window.  In  this  street  there  generally  live 
manv  foreigners ;  this  year,  however,  fear 
of  the  fever  and  malignant  sickness  keeps 
most  of.  them  in  Naples  and  Florence.  I 
Hved  quite  alone  in  a  great  big  house ; 
neither  the  host  nor  hostess  ever  slept  there 
at  night. 
It  was  a  great,  big,  oold  house,  with  a 


little,  wet  garden,  in  which  there  grew.only 
one  row  of  peas  and  a  half-extinguished 

Sy-flower';  and  yet,  in  the  very  next  gar- 
i,  which  lay  higher,  there  were  hedges 
of  monthly  roses,  and  trees  full  of  yellow 
lemons.  These  last,  spite  of  the  incessant 
rain,  looked  vigorous ;  the  roses,  on  the  con- 
trary, looked  as  if  they  had  lain  for  eight 
days  in  the  sea. 

The  evenings  were  so  lonesome  in  the 
cold  large  rooms ;  the  black  chimney  yawn- 
ing between  the  windows,  and  without  were 
rain  and  mist.  All  the  doors  were  fastened 
witib  looks  and  iron  bolts ;  but  what  ^ood 
oould  that  do?  The  wmd  whistled  in  a 
tone  sharp  enough  to  cut  one  in  two  through 
the  cracks  in  the  doors ;  the  thin  faggots 
kindled  in  the  chimney,  but  did  not  send 
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(mt  their  warmtfi  yery  £ur ;  the  cold  stone 
floor,  the  damp  walls,  and  the  lofty  ceiling 
seemed  only  suited  to  the  summer  season. 

If  I  would  make  myself  right  comfortable, 
I  was  obliged  to  put  on  my  travelling  fur 
boots,  my  great  coat,  my  cloak,  and  my 
fur-cap— yes,  and  then  I  could  do  tolerably 
well.  To  be  sure,  the  side  next  the  fire  was 
half  roasted ;  but  then,  in  this  world,  peo- 
ple must  learn  to  turn  and  twist  themselyes 
about,  and  I  turned  myself  like  a  sunflower. 

The  evenings  were  somewhat  long  ;  but 
then  the  teeth  took  into  their  heads  to  get 
up  a  nervous  concert,  and  it  was  extraordi- 
nary with  what  alacrity  the  proposal  was 
accepted.  A  downright  Danish  toothache 
cannot  compare  itself  to  an  Italian  one. 
Here  thd  pain  played  upon  the  very  £»ng8 
of  the  teeth,  as  if  there  sate  a  Lint  or  a 
Thalberg  at  them ;  now  it  thundered  in  the 
foregronnd,  now  in  the  background.  Thwe 
was  an  accordance  and  strength  in  the 
whole  thing,  which  at  last  drove  me  beside 
myself. 

Besides  the  evening  concerts,  there  w^?e 
also  nocturnal  concerts ;  and  during  such  a 
one,  while  the  windows  rattled  in  the  storm, 
and  rain  poured  down  in  toirents,  I  threw 
a  half-melancholy  glance  upon  my  night- 
lamp.  My  writing  implements  stood  just 
by,  and  I  saw,  quite  plainly,  that  the  pen 
was  dancing  along  over  the  paper  as  if  it 
were  guided  by  an  invisible  hand  ;  but  it 
was  not  so ;  it  was  guided  by  its  own  hand, 
it  wrote  from  dictation ;  and  who  dictated  ? 
Yes,  it  may  sound  incredible,  but  is  the 
truth  for  all  that.  And  when  I  say  so,  peo- 
ple will  believe  me.  It  was  my  boots-— my 
old  Copenhagen  boots — ^which,  being  soaked 
througn  and  through  with  rain-water,  now 
had  their  place  in  the  chimney,  near  to  the 
red  glowing  fire.  Whilst  I  was  suffering 
from  tooth-ache,  they  were  sufiering  from 
dropsy ;  they  dictated  their  own  autobio<« 
graphy,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  Italian  winter  of  1840 
-41. 

The  Boots  said— 

^^  We  are  two  brothers^  Ri^t  and  Left 
Boot.  Our  earliest  recollection  is  of  being 
trtronffly  rubbed  over  with  wax,  and  alter 
that  niffhly  polished.  I  could  see  myself 
reflected  in  my  brother ;  my  brother  could 
see  himself  reflected  in  me ;  and  we  saw 
tiMkt  we  were  only  one  body — a  sort  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux ;  a  pair  of  together-grown 
Siamese,  which  fate  has  ordaaned  to  live 
And  die,  to  exist,  and  not  to  exist,  together. 
We  were,  both  of  us,  native  Copenhagenera. 


''The  shoemaker's  apprentice  earned 
us  out  into  the  world  in  his  own  hands, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  sweet,  but,  alas !  filao 
hopes  of  9ur  destination.  The  person  to 
whom  we  were  thuA  brought,  pulled  us  on 
by  the  ears,  until  we  fitted  to  his  legs,  and 
then  he  went  down  stairs  in  us.  We 
creaked  for  joy  !  When  we  got  out  of  doom 
it  rained — we  kept  creaking  on,  however  ; 
but  only  for  the  first  day. 

'^  Ah  !  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  wea- 
ther to  so  through  in  this  world  !  We  were 
not  made  for  water  boots,  and  therefore  did 
not  feel  happy.  No  brushing  ever  gave  na 
affain  the  polish  of  our  youui :  the  poUah 
mich  we  possessed  when  the  shoemake^e 
apprentice  carried  us  through  the  streets  in 
his  hand.  Who  can  descriM  our  joy,there» 
fore,  when  we  heard  it  said  one  mondng, 
that  we  were  going  into  foreign  parts !  yea, 
were  even  going  to  Italy,  to  that  mildL 
warm  country,  where  we  should  only  tread 
upon  marble  and  dasmc  ground ;  drink  ia 
the  sunshine,  and,  of  a  oertainty,  recover 
the  brightness  of  our  youth. 

''  We  set  out.  Tl^ on^  the  longest  part 
of  our  journey  we  slept  in  the  trunk,  and 
dreamed  about  the  warm  countries.  In  the 
cities  or  the  country,  we  made  seod  use  of 
our  eyes:  it  was,  however,  bad  weather^ 
and  wet  there  also  as  in  Denmark.  Our 
soles  were  taken  ill  of  palsy,  and  in  Munidi 
were  oWged  to  be  taken  off,  and  we  had  % 
new  pair;  but  these  were  so  well  dctte, 
that  they  looked  like  native  soles. 

*^^0h,  that  we  were  but  across  the  Alps!' 
sighed  we ;  *•  there  the  weather  is  mild  and 
good.' 

*^  We  came  to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps, 
but  we  found  neither  mild  nor  good  weather. 
It  rained  and  blew ;  and  when  we  trod  upon 
marble,  it  was  so  icy-cold,  that  it  fbreed 
the  cold  perspiration  oat  of  our  soke: 
wherever  we  trod  we  left  bdiind  a  wet  i»-> 
pression.  In  the  evenings,  however,  it  was 
very  amusing  when  the  shoe-boys  at  tiM 
hotels  collected  and  nvmbered  the  boots 
and  shoes;  and  we  were  set  among  all 
these  foreign  companions,  and  heard  them 
teU  about  all  the  oitiea  where  they  had  been. 
There  was  once  a  pair  of  beaotind,  redate-^ 
rocco  boots,  with  Uack  feel — ^I  think  itwes 
in  Bologna— thai  told  us  aU  abool  their 
asoendim^  Vesuvius,  where  tlieir  feet  wore 
burnt  off  with  the  subterranean  heat.*  Ak! 
we  could  not  help  longing  to  die  endh  m 
death. 

•  ^^  ^  If  we  were  but  across  tiie  Appeninee ! 
tf  wewecebntinBome!'  sifted  we.  And 
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we  came  thiiher;  but  for  one  week  after 
another  hare  been  trampling  abont  in  no- 
iking  but  wet  and  mnd.  People  must  see 
everything ;  and  wonderful  sights,  and  rainy 
weather,  never  oome  to  an  end.  Not  a  sin- 
gle warm  sunbeam  has  refreshed  us ;  the 
cold  wind  is  always  whistling  round  us. 
Oh,  Rome  !  Rome !  For  the  first  time, 
this  night  do  we  inhale  warmth  in  this 
blessed  chimney  comer,  and  we  will  inhale 
it  till  we  burst !  The  upper  leathers  are 
ffone  already, — nothing  remains  but  the 
hind  quarters,  and  they  will  soon  give  wav. 
Before,  however,  we  die  this  blessed  death, 
we  wish  to  leave  our  history  behind  us; 
and  we  wish  also  that  our  corpses  should  be 
taken  to  Berlin,  to  repose  near  to  that  man 
who  had  the  heart  and  the  courage  to  de- 
scribe *  Italy  as  it  is,'— even  by  the  truth- 
loving  Nicolai." 


And  with  these  words  the  boots  crumbled 
to  pieces. 

All  was  still :  my  night-lamp  had  gone 
out.  I  myself  slumbered  a  little;  and 
when  towards  morning  I  awoke,  I  found  it 
was  all  a  dream !  But  when  I  glanced  to- 
wards the  chimney-corner,  I  saw  the  boots 
all  shrivelled  up,  standing  like  mummies 
beside  the  cold  ashes!  I  looked  at  the 
paper  which  lay  near  to  my  lamp — it  was 
grey  paper,  full  of  ink  spots — the  pen  un* 
questionably  had  been  over  it,  but  the 
words  had  all  run  one  into  another ;  how« 
ever,  the  pen  had  written  the  Memoirs  of 
the  boots  on  grey  paper.  That,  however, 
which  was  legible  i  copied  out ;  and  peo- 
ple will  be  so  ffood  as  to  recollect  that  it  ia 
not  I,  but  my  boots,  which  make  this  com- 
plaint of  La  bella  Italia. 


LITERARY  LEGISLATORS.— NO.  IIL 


LORD  JOHN  MARKERS. 


There  are  some  features  in  our  political 
^  ^tem,  M^ich,  when  contrasted  with  our 
national  greatness,  have  excited  the  aston- 
ishment of  mankind — there  are  some  in  our 
social  system  which  are  viewed  with  sorrow 
and  indignation.  The  attention  of  Lord 
John  Manners  would  seem,  from  a  very 
early  age,  to  have  been  arrested  by  both ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  later  fruits 
of  his  mind,  he  has  long  been  struggling, 
with  a  deep  and  earnest  purpose,  to  recon- 
dle  inconsistencies,  which  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  overlooked  but  for  the  frightful 
evils  they  have  produced ;  or,  not  finding 
a  ground  of  reconciliation,  to  discover  some 
means  by  which  they  miffht  be  avoided  in  a 
general  reconstruction  of  sootety,  or,  in  his 
view,  a  restoration  on  its  old  basis. 

We  might  suppose  that  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, looking  at  the  working  of  our  consti- 
tutional form  of  government,  sees  that  the 
popular  influence  has  been  carried  too  far, 
not|  perhaps,  for  the  theory  of  freedom,  but 
lor  tne  practical  organiaation  of  sodetj — 
-ttiat  events  are  tending  towards  a  general 
anar<^y  of  interests  and  opinions — ^that 
^ch  class,  eadi  sect,  having,  through  the 
representative  system,  a  p<Mrtion  of  the  le- 
gislative autiioiity  in  its  own  haadsi  is  aUe, 


if  not  to  secure  its  own  exclusive  objects^ 
effectually  to  obstruct  those  of  others — that 
in  their  mutual  rivalries  a  harmonious 
agreement  upon  any  vital  question  is  as 
little  to  be  expected  as  a  dieerfnl  or  an 
enforced  submission  to  authority — that  in 
this  multiplication  of  dilemmas  the  power 
of  any  given  principle  of  government  to 
solve  such  multifarious  difficulties  becomes 
proportionately  weakened — ^that  the  result 
of  this  confusion  of  the  only  agents  of  legis- 
lation or  administration  is,  from  time  to 
time,  an  absolute  paralysis  of  the  govemiBg 
power, — until,  finally,  our  Ministers,  mis- 
called Rulers,  are  forced  to  use  a  counter- 
feit authority,  which  they  know  is  not  their 
own,  and  of  which  they  are  afraid,  erea 
while  they  use  it,  when  they  avail  them* 
selves  of  majorities,  created  by  violent  and 
scarcely  constitutional  appeals  to  the  popu- 
lar will,  to  carry  great  constitutional  ques- 
tions, or  ev^  to  dfect  some  of  the  most  ob- 
vious suggestions  of  sound  poli<^;  thus 
producing,  by  ike  agency  of  fictitious  en- 
thusiasn  aotinff  upon  fear,  results  whvA 
ought  to  be  oDtained,  eithnr,  on  ike  one 
hand,  by  the  sagacity  oi  statesmen  as- 
suming the  initiative  in  legislation^  or, 
on  die  atber^  from  a  steady  aad  gmriag 
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oonviotion    in    the    public    mind.       Two 
striking    instances  of  this  inadequacy  of 
our   political  system  as  at  present  admi- 
nistered— an  inadequacy  whidi  seems  likely 
to  be  made  more  apparent  the  more  the 
different  interests  in  the  country  become 
equalised,  and  the  representative  influence 
more  fairly  distributed  in  the  House — ^Lord 
John  Manners  may,  in  common  with  others, 
,  have  observed  witiii  astonishment.     Passing 
over  the  parliamentary  history  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  of  Reform,  he  may  have 
contemplated,  with  the  curious  eye  and  the 
passionless  spirit  of  a  philosopher,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn-Laws  was  carried.      As  a  measure  of 
fiscal    and    comm^cial,    or    international 
polity,  such  a  subject  ought,  one  would 
suppose,  to  have  been  divorced  from  party 
politics  entirely ;  or,  if  that  were  impossible, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  such  a 
question  would  have  been  decided  on  by 
ue  most  highly  cultivated  minds  in  the 
political  world,  who  would  have  fixed  on 
the  time  and  mode  of  repealing  those  laws, 
not  without  reference  to  political  considera- 
tions, but  wholly  uninfluenced  by  politi- 
cal passions.     Yet  we  find,  when  the  crisis 
comes,  all  the  knowledge,  training,  sagacity 
of  those  miscalled  leading  men  of  the  day 
— all  that  has  hitherto  constituted  them  the 
superiors  of  their  countrymen,  is  abandoned 
as  utterly  useless ;  for  without  exercising 
their  reason,  scarcely  even  their  will,  but 
influenced  by  accidental  combinations    of 
circumstances  of  the  lowest  order,  in  a 
rational  point  of  view,  they  yield  that  to  a 
one-sidea  organisation  out  of  doors  which 
they  had  steadily  and  obstinately  refused 
when  ui^ed  on  them,  as  being  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all,  by  some  of  the  most  profound 
thinkers  of  ike  time.     So  much  for  a  case 
in  which  something,  never  mind  by  what 
means,  has  been  done ;  now  for  one,  still 
more  vitally  important,  in  which  the  ful- 
filment of  our  duties  and  the  fruition  of  our 
hopes  would  seem,  from  the  operation  of 
the  causes  already  enumerated,  to  be  post- 
poned to  an  indefinite  future.     We  refer  to 
the  question  of  National  Education.  Here 
there  is  no  wantof  the  will  on  the  part  of 
successive  ministers  of  this  country.    Cabi- 
net aftw  cabinet  proclaim,  at  once  their 
earnest  wish  and  their  utter  hopelessness. 
In  the  one  case  the  obstruction  might  be 
Sttd  to  have  originated  with  the  governors, 
in  the  other  it  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted, 
ihat  it  is  assignable  to  the  governed :  but 
in  eaeh  case  flie  inadequacy,  or,  at  leaat. 


the  very  dumsy  action  of  the  system,  10 
made  apparent.  In  the  one  case-,  political 
wisdom  IS  lost  sight  of,  experience  scouted^ 
reason  unheeded,  until  the  greatest  obango 
which  a  commercial  people  could  make  in 
their  system  almost  takes  the  shape  of  % 
rash  and  purposeless  experiment ;  while  in 
the  other,  although  it  is  admitted  that  tiie 
pauperised  popufiition  of  this  country  is 
increasing  with  frightful  rapidity,  that  all 
those  moral  evils  of  which  education  Ib 
especially  the  antidote  are  still  more  fright- 
fully increasing  in  an  increasing  ratio,  yet 
an  enlightened  government,  seeing  this  di- 
lemma, is  utterly  powerless  to  apply  any 
systematic  remedy ;  and  ignorance,  crime, 
and  sin,  of  every  kind,  are  allowed,  un- 
checked, to  spread  their  ravages  through 
the  land. 

Perhaps  we  are  assuming  too  mudi  in  as- 
signing these  views  to  Lord  John  Manners ; 
but  they  are  founded  on  notorious  facts, 
and  are  consistent  with  much  that  he  has 
spoken  and  written.     In  fact,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  in  common  with 
some  of  the  most  observant  men  of  the  age 
he  is  forced  to  perceive,  that  from  one  ex- 
treme we  are  running  into  another — that  in 
our  dread  of  tyranny  we  have  deprived  our- 
selves of  the  advantage  of  legitimate  au- 
thority.    Perhaps,  if  we  could  penetrate  to 
the  conclusions  to  which  this  course  of  ob- 
servation may  have  led  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, we  should  find,  that  to  escape  friHn 
the   consequences  of  this  legislative  and 
political  anarchy  he  would  ttJ^e  refuge  in 
absolutism.     At  least,  we  have  all  seen 
how  strong  are  his  sympathies  on  behalf  of 
the  dispossessed  sovereign  of  Spain, — sym- 
pathies which  appear  to  be  less  strong  even 
for  the  man  than  for  the  system  whidi  ha 
represents.    But  this,  we  are  persuaded, 
would  stop  short  with  theory.     As  a  British 
nobleman  bom  and  bred,  and  holding  ill 
his  social  privileges,  as  well  as  his  political 
rights,.unaer  a  constitutional  form  of  go- 
vernment, still  more  as  a  member  of  the 
representative  branch  of  the  legislature,  he 
would  never,  we  are  convinced,  seek  so  vio- 
lent a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  he  d^ 
plores,  so  long  as  he  could  see  other  means 
of  neutraliiing  their  effects.    In  truth,  he 
does  propose  a  very  different  kind  of  reme* 
dy, — one  which  is  not  only  more  consistent 
wiUi  the  constitution,  but  which  is  also 
quite  consonant  with  the  genius  of  the  Bri- 
tish people.    This  brings  us  to  a  oonside* 
ration  of  another  class  of  questions  whick 
have  oooopied  the  attention  of  Lord  John 
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Manners,  and  with  regard  to  which  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  he  has  given  promise  of 
much  usefulness  to  his  country. 

The   social  condition  of  England,  but 
more  especially   the  state  of  the  poorer 
classes,  is  a  subject  which  the  chief  public 
men  of  the  day  dread  to  probe  to  its  core, 
while  «ihey  strive  in  vain  to  banish  it  from 
legislative  consideration.     The  awful  facts 
are  too  well  known  to  require  recapitula- 
tion here.     They  have  startled  the  public 
conscience    out    of  its    apathy   on    more 
than  one  occasion  of  warning  peril.     But 
class  selfishness,  and  the  cumbrousness  of 
our  machinery  of  legislation,  have  as  often 
lulled  that  conscience  again  to  sleep,  or 
stified  its  faint  efforts  at  atonement.     It  is 
so  difficult  for  a  nation  to  believe  itself 
wrong.     It  is  so  hard  to  unlearn  lessons 
that  have  been  taught  with  the  approval  of 
our  own  ratiocination, — truths  that  have 
been  exemplified  by  temporal  prosperity. 
The  pride  of  human  reason  rejects  author- 
ity ;  nor  can  it,  save  in  an  extremity  of 
distress,  supnlicate  its  pardon  by  confessing, 
its  errors  and  retracing  its  steps.     We  do 
not  like,  after  having  believed  for  years  in 
principles  to  which  we  have  squared  our 
conduct,  to  confess  that  those  principles 
are  wrong,  or  that,  in  our  ignorance,  we 
have  misapplied  them;    and  to  have  to 
come  back  to  those  other  principles  which 
we  have  derided  and  rejected,  only,  as  it 
would  seem,  because  they  were  imposed 
on  us  by  authority.     The  grev-haired  man 
does  not  like  to  be  rebuked  by  the  child, 
either  in  the  borrowed  wisdom  of  his  words 
or  in  the  innocence  of  his  life.     It  has  been 
so  with  all  great  nations.     It  is  so  espe- 
cially with  England  at  the  present  time. 
But  a  reaction  has  commenced,  a  steady 
and  in<n*easing  reaction ;  a  reaction  of  the 
moral  feelings  against  the  cold  maxims  of 
selfishness ;  a  reaction  whose  slow  but  re- 
sistless tide  is  swelled  and  upheld  by  a 
deep  under-current  of  Christian  love  and 
Christian  sense  of  duty.     Already  we  see 
distinguished  members  of  both  brandies  of 
the  legislature  calling  on  the  government 
and  on  the  wealthier  dasses  to  adopt  vari- 
ous measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  people.    The  efforts  of 
sudi  men  as  Lord  Ashlev,  Mr.  Cowper,  and 
many  others,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  noble  though  humble  sphere 
of  action,  cannot   continue  without  their 
ultimate  result.     And  however  contracted 
may  be  their  views,  or  however  limited 
their  sphere  of  usefulness,  still  we  may  cal- 


culate upon,  at  least,  partial  and  fractional 
benefits  being  produced.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  time,  that  there  is 
a  want  of  unity  in  all  such  movements ; 
there  are  so  many  divisions  of  religious  and 
political  opinion ;  there  is  so  much  absurd 
pride  of  class ;  such  an  indisposition  to 
merge  individual  ambition  in  some  joint- 
stock  effort  of  enlarged  benevolence,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  all  these  excellent  men 
to  act  on  any  general  and  comprehensive 
plan.  Not  only  is  an  immense  amount  of 
real  Christian  feeling  and  of  moral  energy 
wasted,  but,  in  fact,  these  partial  and,  by 
so  many,  misdirected  efforts  tend  to  neu- 
tralise each  other.  The  inert  morality  of 
the  public,  which  we  know  may  be,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Anti-Slavery  question,  work- 
ed up  from  its  passive  into  a  highly  active 
state,  is  thus  reduced  to  a  condition  in 
which  it  is  little  better  than  dormant.  Each 
individual,  or  each  section  or  congregation 
of  benevolent  enthusiasts,  is  satined  with 
the  accomplishment  of* some  small,  isolated 
object,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  a  very 
good  spedfic,  under  more  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  cure  of  some  accidental 
flaw  in  the  sodal  system,  but  which  becomes 
wholly  powerless  for  any  effectual  good 
where  the  general  sum  of  evil  is  so  enor- 
mous. One  man  is  for  Field-garden  Al- 
lotments ;  another  sees  his  end  attained  by 
a  general  system  of  Drainage  in  large 
towns  ;  another  would  rouse  the  people  in 
favor  of  a  Ten-hours'  Factory-bill ;  another 
pictures  to  himself  Ehigland  an  Eden  of 
multitudinous  paradises  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Self-supporting  Villages,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  sort  of  Chur<m-of-England 
communism.  They  all  profess  to  go  towards 
the  same  goal,  yet,  like  horses  ill-matohed 
in  a  team,  they  are  all  pulling  different 
ways,  and  neutralising  strength  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  would  be  great. 

Not  the  least  distinguished  amongst 
the  earnest  laborers  in  the  cause  of  socul 
reform  is  Lord  John  Manners.  That  he 
has  propounded  any  of  these  specific  plans, 
that  he  has  announced  any  new  and  infalli- 
ble nostrum  for  the  cure,  by  local  applica- 
tion, of  all  the  diseases  of  the  sodal  system, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  On  the  contrary, 
compared  with  the  extensive  nature  of  ms 
views,  his  actual  means  of  usefulness^  are 
small.  '  He  has,  from  time  to  time,  given 
his  support  to  some  of  the  proposals  we 
have  referred  to  ;  but  he  has  always  quali- 
fied his  approval  by  linking  it  with  a  state- 
ment of  ni0  more  enlarged  views.    Indeed 
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it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  is  rather 
yearning  to  be  nsefol  than  that  he  hacf  ac- 
tually been  so  yet.  But  the  architect  who 
plans  a  building  may  be  charged  with  con- 
tributing nothing  towards  its  actual  erec- 
tion ;  and  we  often  hear  great  generals 
sneered  at,  because  it  is  said  that  without 
the  bravery  of  their  troops  they  could  never 
have  won  their  battles.  Yet  no  one  would 
place  on  a  level  with  the  planner  of  the 
structure  the  man  who  carries  the  hod  of 
mortar  and  the  trowel ;  nor  would  any 
rational  thinker  overlook  the  fiict,  that 
without  the  scheme  -of  the  general,  and  his 
watchful  eye,  all  the  valor  of  the  troops 
would  be  thrown  away.  We  are  not  claim- 
ing for  Lord  John  Manners  the  character  of 
a  great  political  architect^  nor  the  station 
of  a  parliamentary  general.  As  yet  his 
public  life  has  been  but  a  series  of  efforts 
and  indications  of  ulterior  purposes ;  but 
we  do  see  in  the  spirit,  the  deep  sense  of 
religious  duty  that  animates  him,  the  germ 
of  what,  apparently,  will  prove  the  only 
regenerative  influence  in  our  social  system. 
No  doubt  he  has  run  into  extremes.  But 
consider  how  young  he  is.  -  Remember  that 
some  of  the  proceedings  for  which  he  was 
thoughtlessly  quizzed  iodk  place  when  he 
had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  legal  man- 
hood. Look  around  among  the  nobilityof 
this  or  of  any  other  country.  Rare,  indeed, 
b  it  to  find  a  young  man  of  his  age  with 
such  decided  talents,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
with  such  a  gravity  of  spirit,  such  a  free- 
dom from  affectation,  and  such  a  devotion 
to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  From  such  disinte- 
rested feelikigs  and  such  noble  purposes, 
what  may  not  spring,  when  a  longer  expe- 
rience of  the  cold,  obstructive  realities  of 
life,  and  a  conviction  of  the  impossibility 
of  ever  carrying  extreme  measures  amidst 
such  a  general  confusion  of  principles  and 
interests,  shall  have  forced  itself  on  his 
mind,  and  have  modified  his  opinions ! 

Lord  John  Manners  goes  at  once  to,  as 
he  believes,  the  fountain-head  of  these 
evils.  He  b  not  content  with  merely  cau- 
terbing  local  sores,  or  with  soothing,  by 
temporary  expedients,  the  general  irritation 
proauoed  by  the  social  disease ;  he  would 
go  to  tiie  very  sourcci  purify  the  sprinffs, 
and,  however  long  the  process  might  tale, 
infuse  an  entirely  new  life  into  the  organi- 
lation.  He  holds,  that  our  ohief  social 
evib  arise  from  the  diseased  state  of  the 
moral  nature  eidiibited  by  those  who,  from 
their  having  the  wealth  and  station,  have 


therefore  the  power  of  producing  either  good 
or  evil.  A  neglect  of  the  most  plain  reli* 
gious  obligations  imposed  by  Christbnit^, 
and  the  substitution  for  them  of  eertaia 
maxims  which,  however  good  for  promoting^ 
the  merely  worldly  prosperity  of  indi- 
viduab  or  nations,  do,  nevertheless,  exalt 
selfishness  into  the  law  of  human  oon* 
duct;  this  he  conceives  to  be  the  great 
cause  which,  extending  its  ramifications 
from  the  highest  down  to  almost  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  produce  those  effects, 
impalpable  at  first,  but  which  have  increas- 
ed with  frightful  rapidity,  as  the  area  of 
competition  has  been  contracted  by  the 
increase  of  population,  and  the  cumxuatiTe 
power  of  evil  stimulated  and  developed. 
The  simple  and  universally  applioable 
moral  injunction,  ^^  Do  unto  otnera  as 
vou  would  they  should  do  unto  you,*^  has 
been  utterly  departed  from,  not  merely 
because  the  individual  selfishness  of  mm 
has  induced  them  to  neelect  it,  but  because 
a  new  code  of  laws  has  been  substituted  by 
modem  reason  for  the  Divine  laws,  and 
men  have  been  taught,  as  a  duty,  so  to  dis- 
regard it.  Nor  £as  the  working  of  this 
evil,  he  conceives,  stopped  with  its  material 
consequences.  A  degraded  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes;  insufficient  food,  bad 
housing,  spiritual  as  well  as  phymcal  desti- 
tution; these  are  not  the  only  mischieb 
that  have  resulted  from  the  neglect  of  tike 
Divine  behest.  Worse  than  these  b  the 
utter  severance  between  the  ridi  and  the 
poor — between  the  employers,  and  the  em- 
ployed— the  check  to  those  mutual  sympa- 
thies arising  from  protection  on  the  one 
hand,  and  affection  on  the  other,  which 
ought  to  exist  between  those  who  are 
brought  into  daily  contact  in  such  mutual 
relations.  Lord  John  Manners  remds 
England  as  a  Christian  nation  unduns- 
tbnised. 

The  remedy  proposed  for  these  evib  by 
Lord  John  Manners  b  a*  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble one.  That  it  b  also  the  natwal  remedy 
may  be  the*  reason  why,  in  the  unnatoral 
state  to  which  sodety  has  readied  in  thb 
country,  it  should  at  present  be  soonted, 
and  some  oi  its  supportere  laughed  at  as 
visionaries.  Among  them,  let  us  add,  will 
be  found  some  of  tiie  bri riitest  omamenia 
of  thb  age — some  of  the  holieat  and  moat 
learned  men  now  living.  And  here  let  us 
pause  to  correct  an  error  that  verv  com- 
monly prevaib  with  r^gtfd  to  Lord  John 
Mannas,  and  some  of  those  who  think  with 
hhn.    They  ace  looked  upon  as  yoongi  in- 
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experienced,  enihnsiastio  visionaries,  and, 
above  all,  as  innovators.  Now,  this  is  an 
error.  These  young  men  were  not  guilty  of 
that  rashness  and  that  love  of  the  new 
which  was  attributed  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were,  if  anything,  somewhat 
too  enamored  of  the  old.  Their  process  of 
reasoning  was  very  natural,  and  worthy  of 
much  older  men.  Finding  a  given  state  of 
things  existing,  which  they  saw  to  be  bad, 
they  investigated  the  causes,  and  believed 
that  they  found  in  the  more  simple  habits 
of  their  forefathers  a  model  which,  if  copied, 
with  many  modifications,  would  effectually 
reform  existing  social  abuses.  They  might 
be  right,  or  they  might  be  wrong ;  but  at 
least  it  was  a  guarantee  of  their  humility 
that  they  so  loudly  proclaimed  reliance  on 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors. 

Lord  John  Manners  proposes  two  classes 
of  remedies.  The  first  is  a  reorganization 
and  reinvigoration  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  enable  it  to  fulfil  those  duties  as 
the  spiritual  instructor  of  the  people  for 
which  its  large  revenues  were,  or,  at  least, 
ought  to  have  been  given.  Without  enter- 
ing here  into  the  peculiar  mode  in  which 
he  would  effect  this  reorganization,  or,  as 
he  would  call  it,  restoration  of  the  National 
Church  (every  earnest  reformer  has  his 
crotchet)  and  that  of  Lord  John  Maimers 
will,  by  many,  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
one),  we  will  merely  observe,  that  the  end 
which  Lord  John  Manners  proposes  to  him- 
self is  altogether  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of 
society,  especially  in  the  manufacturii^ 
districts,  by  creating  a  more  general  reve- 
rence for  the  Divine  will,  and  a  wider  and 
deeper  sense  of  religious  obligations.  We 
purposely  suppress,  at  present,  the  exact 
means  by  which  this  desirable  result  is  to 
be  effected,  until  we  come  to  consider  the 
publications  in  which  they  have  been  ex- 
plained. One  thing  is  quite  clear,  that 
some  very  strong  aud  wide-spread  "  revival" 
is  necessary  in  those  districts  (and,  let  us 
add,  scarcely  less  so  in  the  agricultural 
districts),  or  tho  bonds  of  society  must, 
when  the  pressure  of  poverty  becomes  suf- 
ficiently strong,  bo  broken  asunder,  or  be 
so  loosened  as  to  render  government,  except 
by  force,  impossible.  In  an  earlier  part  of 
ibis  paper  it  was  hinted  thai  Lord  John 
Manners'  political  theories  might  lead  him 
up  to  absolutism,  but  thai  he  preferred  to 
attain  obedience  by  different  means.  These, 
which  we  have  alluded  to,  are  the  means 
which  he  proposes ;  and,  resorted  to  with 
due  caution,  they  are,  undoubtedly,  l^ti- 
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I  mate  means.     But  he  regards  this  counter- 
action thiough  the  Church  as  but  one  por- 
tion of  his  general  plan  for  reuniting  in  the 
bon^s  of  harmony,  and  love,  and  mutual 
obligation,  the  dissevered  and  mutually  re- 
pugnant classes  of  this  country.     He  thinks 
that  political  power,  through  the  represen- 
tative system,  has  become  too  much  center- 
ed in  the  middle  classes;   that,  under  a 
misconception  of  (he  laws  of  political  eco- 
nomy, those  classes  have  constituted  them- 
selves the  natural  enemies  of  the  dependent 
classes  ;  that  they  have,  perhaps  unwilling- 
ly,  and  only  under  the  influence   of  an 
insane  spirit  of  competition,  established  a 
tyranny  of  the   purse,  by  which  capital, 
converted,  morally  speaking,  into  an  ab- 
straction free  from  all  human  ties,  is  made 
to  grind  labor,  which  can  never  be  disso- 
ciated from  human  sympathies,  and,  worse, 
from  human  wants.     A  similar  process,  he 
seems  to  think,  has  been  going  on  even  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  but  proceeding 
from  different  causes.     As  luxury  increas- 
ed, and  the  attractions  of  a  metropolis  er 
of  foreign  travel. grew  stronger  with  the 
aristocracy,  who,  at  the  same  time,  became 
gradually  attracted  wjthin  the  sphere   of 
court  influence^  they  resided  less  amongst 
their  people ;  or,  if  they   did  visit  their 
estates,  were  »o  longer  on  those  terms  of 
almost  homely  intercourse  with  their  tenan- 
try and  laborers  which  we  know  so  much 
promotes  rural  happiness.      Of  course  as 
their  affections    thus    became   estranged, 
their  sense  of  their   duties  became  more 
faint.     Without  inflicting  positive  injuries 
on  those  whom  they  were  bound  to  protect, 
they  ceased  to  dispense  among  them,  to  the 
extent  which  they  ought,  positive  benefits. 
Thus,  whether  in  one  part  of  the  country 
or  in  the  other,  the  laboring  class  came  to 
be  socially  isolated,  to  have  no  friends,  to 
be  depressed,  and,  therefore,  to  be  discon- 
tented ;  to  be,  in  fine,  the  prey  of  interest- 
ed demagoflpies,  or  the  natural  followers  of 
honest  and  earnest  Reformers.     Now  the 
idea  of  Lord  John  Manners  seems  to  bo, 
that  the  aristocracy  have  it  in  their  power 
to  restore  the  old  harmony,  if  it  ever  exist- 
ed, between  themselves  and  the  masses.  We 
will  not  stop  to  in(]^uire  how  far  lordly  jea- 
lousy of  the  growing  social  importance  of 
men  sprung  from  trade  may  have  helped  to 
bring  about  this  magnanimous    purpose. 
Unconsciously,  men  of  the  most  pure  minds 
are  influenced  by  mixed  motives ;  and,  as 
the  peculiar  viewswhich  Lord  John  Manners 
holds  on  the  subject  of  restoring  to  the 
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Charoh  of  England  much  that  was  struck 
from  it  when  its  establishment  was  settled 
in  this  country,  override  his  plans  for  res- 
toring religious  influenoe  among  the  p^ple ; 
so  it  is  probable  that  hereditary  pride  may 
have  dictated  this  novel  proposal  to  unite 
the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  so  as  to 
form,  from  these  two,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  "The  Nation.'^  One  thing  is 
clear, — if  political  or  social  changes,  in- 
stead of  being  grudgingly  yielded  to  popu- 
lar clamor,  could  taSce  the  shape  of  volun- 
tary and  generous  concessions,  dictated  bj 
a  spirit  of  justice,  and  originated  by  a  de- 
sire for  the  national  welfare,  much  that 
now  darkens  die  korison  of  this  country 
would  disappear,  and  a  brighter  future 
might  be  opened  tkan  at  present  we  have 
any  right  to  hope  for. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  here  adopting,  for  the  nonce, 
what  we  conceive  to  be  some  of  the  views  of 
Lord  John  Manners.  It  may  be  objected 
to  them,  that  the  remedies  proposed  are 
too  speculative ;  that  the  want  of  a  good 
feeling  between  different  classes  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  existence  of  such 
alleged  evils.  As  well  might  we  refuse  to 
admit,  that  the  safety  of  the  piled  caravan 
depends  upon  the  linch-pin.  But  has  not 
a  most  remarkable  instance  of  what  kind 
words  and  humane  actions  will  effect,  been 
exhibited  of  late  in  Ireland  } — **  One  touch 
of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kifi." 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  by  practi- 
cal men  of  the  value  of  such  proposals  as 
these,  to  Lord  John  Manners,  at  least,  is 
due  the  praise  of  advocating  them  with  an 
earnestness,  a  sincerity,  and  a  moral  energy 
whidi  have  no  parallel  among  living  poli- 
ticians.    Let  us  not  forget,   that  think- 
ers of  the  clftss  to  which  he  belongs  are 
essentially  en^ged  in  an  active  protest 
against  the  exclusive  and  tyrannical  aseend- 
eucY*  of  reason  in  human  affairs.     They 
desure  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  human 
mind  ;  to  give  to  the  feelings  and  svmpa- 
thies  of  men  their  legitimate  share  of  infis- 
enoe ;  they  believe  that  duty  and  affection 
oabnot  be  violently  divorced  without  injury 
to  both.      "Younff  En^landism^'  was  a 
sentiment,  not  a  political  system.     It  aim- 
ed at  moral  regeneration,  not  at  working 
out  intellectual  problems.     It  aspired  to 
be,  so  to  speak,  a  noUtioal  religion ;  and 
its  apostles  were  seized  with  all  that  pas-* 
sionate    fervor    wherewith    the    preacher 
enchains  the  souls  of  men.     Then  let  ns 
not  be  surprised  at,  still  less  let  ns  ridicule, 


the  moral  earnestness  with  which  a  man 
like  Lord  John  Manners  urges  his  opinions 
on  the  world.  In  proportion  to  his  exalta- 
tion of  feeling  should  be  our  candid,  some- 
times even  our  charitable,  consideration. 
And  if  pursuing  sudi  honorable  aims, 
he  should,  in  his  religious  views,  have 
pushed  faith  so  far  as  to  have  allowed 
the  form  somewhat  to  obscure  the  spirit ; 
if,  in  his  political  speculations,  he  should 
have  counted  too  much  upon  the  goodness 
and  the  magnanimity  of  human  nature  ;  let 
us  remember  how  rare,  in  these  days  of  cold 
philosophy  and  complacent  worldiinees,  are 
men  of  that  fine  organization  of  which  have 
been  made,  when  in  its  perfection,  the 
founders  of  systems ;  or,  if  we  may  not 
place  this  yosng  nobleman  in  so  high  a  rank 
as  that,  how  seldom  it  is  that  we  find  enthn- 
siasts  for  religion  snd  virtue  in  those  wbo 
have  been  bred  up  amidst  luxury  and 
tempted  to  indulgence,  and  to  whom,  if  the 
light  does  penetrate,  we  ought  sometimes 
more  to  wonder  than  even  when  it  falls  on 
the  humble  and  the  ignorant ! 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  msn 
who,   at   the   immature   age  of   two-and- 
twenty,  was  animated  by  such  noble  pnr- 
poses,  and,  relatively  speaking,  sudi  original 
sentiments,  should  altogether  avoid  excesses 
or  extravagances  in  their  advocacy.     It  is 
especially  the   tendency  of  honorable  and 
upright  minds,  and  uncompromising  ^i- 
rits,  to  run  into  extremes,  both  in  opinion 
and  action.  Lord  John  Manners,  by  follow- 
ing up,  too  honestly  and  incautiously,  his 
principles  to  their  conclusions,  had  created 
a  prejudice    against    himself  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  career.     It  seemed  not  to  he 
.quite  settled  whether  he  should  be  treated 
as  a  dangerous  thinker,  or  only  as  an  ami- 
able, but  weak  enthusiast.     Politicians  had 
not  then  reodved  the  proofs  they  subse- 
quently did,  that,  whether  he  was  praotioml 
or  theoretical,  he  had  a  certain  intellectnal 
power  which  must  make  itself  felt.      Bat 
Lord  John  Manners,  we  repeat,  had  created 
a  prejudice.     That  remnant  of  Puritanism 
which  still  lurks,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
in  almost  every  Englishman,  was  shocked 
at  the  yearning  retrospective  r^ards  of  the 
noble  lord — the  cool  confidence  and  satis- 
faction with  which  he  would  appeal  to  the 
authority  and  example  of  those  dreadful 
people,  the  Stnart   kings— the  uncompro- 
mising boldness  of  his  protests  against  the 
excesses  of  the  Reformation.     An  nndis- 
gmsed  Puseyite,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
very  honest  Protestant,  he  was  regarded  hj 
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them  as  being  but  tf  eoncealed  Papist ;  and, 
while  he  was  only  exercising  his  legitimate 
right  of  reasoning  against  abuses  which  he 
believed  to  have  crept  into  both  the  doctrhie 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  suspected,  in  common  with 
others,  to  be  concerned  in  a  damnable  plot 
for  its  subversion.  We  think  Lord  John 
Manners  showed,  at  this  time,  more  Z3al 
than  tact ;  but,  without  having  any  special 
means  of  knowing  the  fact,  and  making  all 
allowance  for  his  unguarded,  almost  ostenta- 
tious display  of  those  external  symbols  of 
Puseyism  which  were  almost  likely  to 
frighten  those  who  gloried  in  equally  hollow 
and  obtrusive  symbols  of  Protestanttsm, 
we  are  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  being 
perfectly  sincere  in  believing  that  the  Church 
of  England  required  some  reorganization, 
without  having  the  slightest  wish  to  attach 
himself  to  Romanism,  or  to  do  aught  that 
could  sap  the  true  foundations  of  Pro- 
testantism in  this  country.  -  Upon  this 
supposition  we  should  draw  a  line  between 
him  and  many  others  who  have  held  similar 
religious  opinions,  but  who  have  remained 
ostensibly  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, long  after  in  their  hearts  they  had 
become  Papists.  He  is  animated  by  a  deep 
and  earnest  religious  spirit.  His  Pro- 
testantism is  as  sincere  as  that  of  the  most 
Protestant  of  them  all — nay,  not  even  the 
very  Sans  Culottes  of  Protestantism,  the 
dregs  of  Latitudinarianism,  would,  we  hope, 
be  found  more  manfully  resisting  spiritual 
tyranny  than  this  young  nobleman;  but 
his  Protestantism  is  that  of  the  cathedral, 
not  that  of  the  conventicle. 

Even  before  he  had  entered  parliament 
some  publications  of  his  appeared,  which 
were  calculated  to  alarm  the  jealous  and 
watchful  guardians  of  Protestantism. 
Among  the  rest,  his  pamphlet  entitled,  What 
are  the  EngUsh  Foman  CcUhoHcs  to  do  7 
showed  pretty  clearly  that,  whatever  his  ult 3- 
rior  designs  might  be,  some  of  his  intermedi- 
ate views  and  avowed  principles  were  not  the 
most  orthodox.  Imagine  the  affright  with 
whidi  the  faithful  congregations  of  the 
"  Tabernacles,*'  and  the  **  Zion  Chapels  " 
— to  say  nothing  of  Exeter  Hall — ^would 
regard*  the  spectacle  of  a  British  Protestant 
nooleman  writing  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
friend,  after  a  fashion  so  unwonted  in  this 
country  of  free-will  and  fettered  opinions 
as  this — that  he  should  say,  "  When  the 
infamous  reign  of  Charles  II.  had  drawn  to 
a  close,  and  a  brighter  era  for  England 
generally,  and  for  Roman  Catholic  subjects 


in  particular,  seemed  to  be  entered  upon 
by  the  accession  of  such  a  monarch  as  James 
II. ;  when  the  faithful  and  the  true,  the 
meek-hearted  and  the  good,  dared  again 
look  up  to  the  throne  with  confidence  and 
love  ;  when  integrity  seemed  once  more  to 
bear  swav  in  the  affairs  of  state,  and  Eng- 
land again  was  raising  her  head  above  the 
waters  of  another  hemisphere,  then  was  it 
that  the  same  faithlessness  and  disregard 
of  consistency  united  Roman  Catholicism 
with  Dissent,  infallibility  with  heresy,  fire 
with  ice."  And  still  more,  conceive  the 
lofty  disgust  with  which  Messieurs  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  would  read  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sentence,  wherein  he  says, — 
"  The  fatal  lesson  of  1688  ought  to  be  had 
in  remembrance  for  all  time — a  warning  to 
kings,  and  a  teaching  to  peoples — that  good 
may  never  spring  from  evil  means,  and  that 
the  cunningest  of  earthly  alliances,  if  it  be 
unholy  and  insincere,  ends  but  in  confusion 
and  tribulation."  This  was  a  bold  assault 
as  coming  from  so  young  a  man ;  but  his 
political  tendencies  were  sufficiently  exhibit- 
ed towards  the  close  of  the  same  pamphlet, 
which  was  written  to  prove  that  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  English  Roman  Catholics 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  Tories, 
when  he  called  upon  them  (the  Roman 
Catholics),  ^'  Not  to  bind  themselves,  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  most  uncatholic,  irreverent, 
scoffing,  and  unprincipled  faction,  which 
the  putrescence  of  these  times  has  pro- 
duced and  fostered."  Perhaps  Lord  John 
Manners  had  forgotten  this  candid  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  when,  with  his  friends 
Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli, 
he  helped  to  lift  the  Whig  leader  into  the 
vacant  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  This 
pamphlet  contained  one  or  two  other  pas- 
sages sufficiently  startling.  For  instance, 
he  tells  the  English  Roman  CathoHcs  that, 
'^The  time  does  seem  at  hand  when 
those  among  you  who  desire  to  stand  xspon 
the  old  ways — to  maintain  the  old  things — 
to  keep  up  the  old  English  aristocracy — to 
preserve  what  little  remains  (I  speak  not 
now  of  endeavoring  the  restoration  of  au^t 
that  has  been  lost  or  neglected)  of  old- 
fashioned  eharity  and  social  intercourse 
between  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  withdraw  froin  the 
fellowship  of  the  Atheist,  the  Democrat, 
the  Dissenter,  and  the  Leveller ;  or  be  con- 
tent to  close  their  eyes,  and  go  down  the 
stream  into  the  sea  wherennto  is  no  bot* 
tom."  Still  further  to  terrify  tender  con- 
seienoes,  he  actually  oonfessed  to  ^^  A  pas- 
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Bionato  affection  for  unity,  and  a  sincere 
conviction  that  unity  could  never  come  of 
an  unholy  alliance  between  the  extremes  of 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Latitudinarian- 
ism."  And,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  thus 
to  shadow  forth  the  old  bugbear  of  spiritual 
supremacv,  he  must  needs  run  full  tilt 
against  the  constitutional  prejudices  and 
the  common-sense  habits  of  the  English 
people,  by  letting  them  know  that  he  was 
at  the  head-quarters  of  Don  Carlos  during 
his  armed  attempts  to  recover  the  crown  of 
Spain  from  her  on  whose  brows  the  Eng- 
lish nation  had  mainly  contributed  to  place 
it.  In  truth,  this  candor  and  uncompror 
mising  honesty,  which  has  led  Lord  John 
Manners  from  tim^  to  time  to  publish  the 
most  autr4  opinions,  is  one  reason  why  he 
should  be  respected  ;  because,  thereby, 
men  are  put  on  guard,  and  they  can  smile 
with  disoain,  or  quake  with  terror,  accord- 
ing as  their  several  natures  serve.  This 
little  Letter  to  Lard  Edward  Howard  stir- 
red up  men's  minds  muoh  about  its  writer. 
There  were  many  who  kn^w  not  what  to 
make  of  it.  Some  would  have  it  that  he 
was  a  dupe  and  a  tool  of  Rome,  while 
others  thought  he  was  only  an  English 
Quixote.  Upon  it  we  may  observe,  that 
its  stvle  is  vigorous  and  its  reasoning  forci- 
ble, out  the  author  always  seems  in  danger 
of  supposing  that  all  which  is  old  must 
therefore,  of  necessity,  be  good ;  just  as  the 
apostles  of  the  new  Faith  in  no  Faith  run 
into  the  like  error  in  favor  of  what  is 
«iiew. 

Perhaps,  as  we  have  spoken  of  one  publi- 
cation of  Lord  John  Manners,  it  may  be 
more  convenient  to  deal  with  the  others  be- 
fore coming  more  particularly  to  his  active 
political  life.  And  here  we  should  observe, 
that  although  the  noble  lord  has  not  pro- 
duced any  large  books,  he  is  not  the  less  a 
man  of  literary  habits.  He  has  written  much 
in  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals,  and 
frequently  publishes  small  effusions  of 
poetry,  some  of  them  very  beautiful  as  works 
of  imagination,  others  too  strongly  tinged 
with  his  political  and  religious  opinions  to 
be  quite  consistent  with  the  good  taste 
whioi  art  demands.  Lord  John  Manners 
concentrates  his  thoughts  much.  He  does 
not  produce  much  in  quantity,  but  what  he 
gives  forth  is  good  in  quality.  Like  his 
speedies,  his  articles,  his  pamphlets,  his 
poems  arc  short,  pithy,  full — charged  with 
thought,  and  each  expressing  a  dear  and 
definite  idea  or  purpose.  The  next  pam- 
phlet we  refer  to,  as  throwing  light  upon  his 
character,  is  one  entitUd  The  Monastic  and 


Manufacturing  SyBtenUj  which  first  appear- 
ed in  The  Morning  Po$t  newspaper,  from 
which  it  was  afterwards  reprinted.  As  at 
literary  composition,  it  exhibits  a  marked 
improvement  in  style  upon  some  others 
which  he  had  before  produced.  But  the 
purpose  and  object  with  which  it  was  writ^ 
ten  were  not  calculated  to  propitiate  the 
favor  of  Protestant  England.  It  sets  forth, 
in  a  strain  of  high  and  powerful  eloquence, 
the  spiritual  destitution  prevailing  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  supporting  its 
general  statements  by  proofs  taken  from 
authentic  contemporary  sources,  such  as 
the-  reports  of  the  Factory  Commissioners, 
&c.  So  far  the  staunch  Protestant  reader 
will  go  along  with  the  writer,  but  when  he 
comes  to  the  remedy  proposed  for  this,  he 
finds  it  so  diocking  that  he  turns  from  both 
pamphlet  and  author  with  horror.  The 
argument,  which  proceeds  upon  the  basis 
of  a  pure  and  sincere  affection  and  venera- 
tion for  the  Church  of  England,  still  sug- 
gests a  doubt  whether  its  existing  organisa- 
tion is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  demands  on  its  spiritual 
exertion  create^  by  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem. Admiring  to  the  utmost  the  parochial 
system  of  the  Church,  the  author  shows 
that,  in  all  large  towns,  it  becomes  practi- 
cally useless,  from  the  impossibility  of  so 
many  thousand  souls  as  are  congregated  in 
the  parishes  there  being  attended  to  by  any 
possible  number  of  parochial  dergymen; 
and  this,  too,  in  precisely  those  places 
where  the  active  superintendence  of  a  spi- 
ritual guide  is  more  especially  necessary. 
To  remedy  this  evil — to  provide  a  body  of 
disinterested  and  zealous  men,  who  should 
inter-penetrate  society  in  every  direction 
in  those  towns,  irrigating  it,  so  to  speak, 
with  spiritual  instruction,  and  who  shall  be, 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  direct  and 
active  superintendence  of  the  Church, — he 
proposes  that  there  shall  be  established  in 
those  towns,  upon  the  principle  of  volun- 
tary association,  Monastic  Institutions. 
Horrifying  thought ! — say,  rather,  unlndiy 
word !  for  in  the  word  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  with  Lord  John  Manners,  the  objec- 
tion lies.  Indeed  he  used,  perhaps^  an  un- 
necessary candor,  characteristic  of  his  sin- 
cere disposition,  when  he  adopted  this  offen- 
sive term,  for  three  centuries  buried  under 
national  opprobrium.  Had  he,  instead  of 
writing  this  pamphlet,  drawn  a  cheque  on 
his  banker's  for  one  hundred  suineas,  and 

rnt  it  in  organising  and  advertising  in 
Protestant  papers  a  ^^  Voluntaiy  Spi- 
' ritual  Instruction  Society,"  with  her  ma- 
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JMty  Queen  Adelaide  as  patroness,  and 
witn  a  secretary  and  rooms  in  Exeter  Hall, 
the  thing  mi^t  have  been  effected,  and  no 
more  ado.  But  done  as  it  was,  it  was 
nothing  less  than  ''flat  Popery.'^ 

In  an   ordinary    case,   rememberii^g   to 
what  resnlts  what  are  called  Puseyite  cpi- 
nions  have  led  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  those  who  entertained  them,  it  would  be 
at  onoe  gratuitous  and  dangerous  to  assume, 
as  we  have  done,  that  a  man  who  could 
write  in  the  tone  of  some  of  Lord  John 
Manners'  pamphlets,  or  could  have  brought 
himself  to  utter  some  of  his  speeches,  could 
be  both  at  heart,   and  from  conviction,  a 
steadfast  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,    We-  have  done  so,  first,  because  a 
fair  and  candid  criticism  presents  us  with 
no    positive    evidence    to   the    contrary; 
secondly,  because  the  noble  lord  has,  over 
and  over  again,  solemnly  averred  that  such 
is  his  real  condition ;  and,  thirdly,  because, 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  sueh  declaration, 
we  should  still  have  believed  it  impossible 
that  a  man  of  such  high  honor,  spotless 
character,  and  palpable  sincerity,  could  be 
guiltv  of  the  meanness  of  professing  one 
creed  while  he  really  believed  in  another, 
and  putting  before  the  public,  by  a  dex- 
terous manoeuvring  between  extremes,  at 
once  a  seductive  and  a  pernicious  example. 
The  truth  is,  Lord  John  Manners  is  rather 
fond  of  a  little  fa/nfar<mn(ide  now  and  then. 
He   unnecessarily    stimulates  the  jealous 
suspicions  of  his  fellow  Protestants,  whether 
low  Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  by  too  os- 
tentatiously throwing  down   the    gauntlet 
of  opinion.     To  provoke  passions  and  to 
arouse  prejudices  is  not  the  wisest  mode  of 
exciting  inquiry.      Wo  do  not  ask  a  man 
with  his  strong  convietions  to  conceal  them, 
but  there  is  no  necessity  to  declare  war  be- 
fore a  ca9U9  belH  arises.     The  title  of  this 
last  pamphlet,  as  well  as  many  expressions 
it  contains,  are  calculated  to  convey,  more 
especially  to  a  sectarian  reader,  suspicions 
as  to  the  real  design  of  the  author;  and 
although  he  quotes  in  support  of  his  propo- 
sals some  of  the  most  distinguished  bishops 
of  our  church,    as  well  as  some   highly 
honored  names  in  our  literature,  yet,  when 
the  popular  prejudice  assumes  that  an  ad- 
vocate of  Popery  thinks  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  super- 
ficial and  narrow-minded,  but  at  the  same 
time  sincere  and  well-meaning  readers,  that 
there  is  not,  under  all  thb  ostentatious  re- 
ject for  the  Church,  some  covert  design 
upon  the  Faith. 


Another  small  publication  of  Lord  John 
Manners'  attracted,  like  his  other  writings, 
attention  disproportioned    to   its   preten- 
sions.    It  was  an  earlier  production  than 
those  to  which  we  have  referred.     In  the 
Plea  for  National  Holidays y   Lord  John 
Manners  pretends  only  to  develope  a  small 
portion  of  that  general  plan  of  restoration 
which  he  thinks  more  likely,  under  reli- 
gious sanction,  to  remedy  our  social  evils, 
than   the   desperate  plunges  we  are  now 
making  into  ;in  unknown  future.     He  was 
most  undeservedly  ridiculed  for  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  this  pamphlet,  by  those 
who  found  it  more  easy  to  laugh  at  him 
than  it  would  have  been  to  combat  his  views 
by  fair  argument.     Our  social  relations  have 
become  so  artificial,  and  systematized  self- 
ishness and  Mammon-worship  have  so  hard- 
ened the  wealthier  classes  towards  the  poor, 
substituting  the  idea  of  the  sufficiency  of 
money  payment  for  that  of  reciprocity  of 
feeling  and  interest,  that  any  proposid  to 
return  to  a  more  simple  and  natural  state 
of  society  was   almost    incomprehensible. 
Nor  are  we  inclined  to  think,  that  the  exact 
mode  of  effecting  that  return  which  is  point- 
ed out  by  Lord  John  Manners  is  the  one 
best  suited  to  the  altered  state  of  society. 
The  very  arguments  he  uses  in  favor  of 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  Monastic  Institu- 
tions, would  militate  against  the  effectual 
revival  of  ancient  sports  and  old  holidays. 
We  are  not,  however,  about  to  enter  upon 
an  argument  of  that  kind  here.     We  have 
always  looked  upon  the  pamphlet  in  ques- 
tion as  valuable,  not  so  much  for  its  actual 
suggestions  as  for  the  fine  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy which  dictated  it ;  and,  also,  for  the 
admirable  example  that  is  offered  to  the 
rich  and  the  idle,  when  a  young  nobleman, 
divorcing  himself  from  the  temptations  and 
the  pleasures  so  lavishly  spread  before  him, 
devotes  his  time,  with  all  the  earnestness 
and  seal  of  one  sprung  from  the  people, 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  those 
classes  of  society  who  are  really  without 
the  power  of  helping  themselves.     The  case 
which  Lord  John  Manners  makes  out  is  well 
put  by  himself  in  a  preface  to  the  second 
^edition  of  hb  pamphlet,  when  he  says, — 

"  •  A  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,*  is, 
it  Is  said,  the  practical  object  to  which  men's  atten- 
tion and  endeavors  should  be  directed ;  this  is  true 
— of  course  it  is.  The  mistake  of  such  exclusive 
reasoners  seems  to  me  to  be  this:  they  cannot  see 
that  the  truth  of  one  proposition  does  not  necessa- 
rily involve  the  untruth  of  another ;  and,  in  Istt, 
aigue  as  if  it  were  wrong  to  give  a  poor  man*  with 
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neither  bat  nor  coat,  a  hat,  because  a  coat  would 
be  of  more  service  to  him.  *  *.  *  Whatever 
oppositioD  the  bigotry  of  Puritanism  and  Utilita- 
nanipm  may  in5pire  or  excite,  the  hour  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  men  will  not  blush  to  confess, 
and  will  act  upon  the  confession,  that  the  Church 
system  of  our  fathers,  which  sanctioned  and  hal- 
lowed the  every-day  employments,  th^  needful  re- 
creations, the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  the  poorest 
and  meanest  artisan,  was  holier,  and  better,  and 
more  politic,  than  that  State  system  of  ours  which 
places  labor  at  the  mercy  of  Mammon,  hands  over 
with  easy  indifference  the  recreation  of  the  people 
to  Socialism  and  Chartism,  and  contents  itFelf  with 
registering  the  miserable  birth  and  yet  more  mise- 
rable death  of  the  toiline  being  whose  life  it  dis- 
regards; sure,  at  least,  lam,  that  unless  such  a 
change  occurs,  our  trade  may  be  extended,  our  in- 
stitutions liberalised,  our  riches  increased,  but  the 
people  will  be  none  the  better  nor  the  happier." 

The  poems  publislied  from  time  to  time 
by  Lora  John  Manners  reflect,  with  more 
or  less  truthfulness  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, the  general  principles  and  sentiments 
contained  in  his  prose  writings.  Some  of 
the  more  especially  fugitive  pieces  are  very 
exquisite  spedments  of  poetical  art,  ex- 
hibiting a  refinement  and  delicacy  not  com- 
mon in  the  poetry  of  the  time,  and  at  the 
same  time  wholly  ft'ee  from  affectation. 
Bat  the  more  ambitious  poems  are  too 
strongly  tinged  with  political  and  religious 
feeling,  carried  almost  to  the  extent  of  po- 
lemics, to  allow  of  their  being  enjoyed  for 
their  poetical  beauties  alone.  The  obli- 
vious enthusiasm  of  Lord  John  Manners  in 
favor  of  the  feudal  ages  breaks  out  in  some 
of  them,  with  a  fervor  that  contrasts  i^lmost 
ludicrously  with  the  altered  habits  and  sen- 
timents of  the  present  age ;  and  for  these 
poems  the  noble  lord  has,  from  time  to  time, 
been  unmercifully  quizzed.  But,  taken  as 
A  whole,  his  poems  are  deeply  interesting 
to  those  who  can  abstract  themselves  from 
the  prejudices  and  conflicts  of  the  hour,  as 
being  the  unaffected  outpourings  of  an 
earnest  mind,  taking  a  position  among  con- 
temporaries which,  by  contrast  at  least,  if 
not  essentially,  is  an  original  one ;  and  as 
embodying  a  protest,  now  in  terms  of  gentle 
reproach,  now  of  strong  invective,  against 
that  degenerate  tone  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  conduct,  on  which  an  Utilitarian  age 
so  prides  itself. 

In  this  reference  to  the  literanr  produc- 
tions of  Lord  John  Manners,  we  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  those  productions  which 
have  either  been  avowed  by  him,  or  univer- 
sally ascribed  to  him  without  contradiction; 
but  there  are  many  other  writings,  chiefly 
in  periodical  pnblioations,  whieh  he  has  not 


acknowledged,  but  which,  at  the  same  timoy 
are  interesting,  as  showing  the  modification 
which  his  opinions  have  nrom  time  to  timo 
received,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  stead* 
fastness  of  his  purposes  and  the  self-deny* 
ing  perseverance  of  his  advocacy.     Some  o£ 
these  may  be  objected  to  by  men  of  mode* 
rate  views,  on  the  score  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  carry  the  writer's  views  on  the 
subject  of  reli^on.      But  in  all  there  ib 
more  or  less  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the 
writer's  motives,  and  his  earnest  desire  to 
brinff  about  a  better  understanding  amoi^ 
all  classes  of  the  people,  and  more  especi- 
ally between  the  aristocracy  of  rank  and 
blood  and  the  laboring  classes.     At  first  it 
might  have  been  questionable  whether  this 
notion  was  not  a  mere  sentiment  suggested 
by  an  amiability  of  character;  but  it  has 
been  so  long  persevered  in,  and  so  ekil* 
fully  worked  out,  that  we  must  now  look  on 
it  as  the  fixed  purpose  of  a  firm  mind. 
But  whichever  way  we  regard  it,  the  ex* 
ample  of  such  a  man  must  be  of  the  highest 
value.     Without  desiring  to  be  invidiously 
personal,    we    must    contrast  Lord  John 
Manners  with  the  majority  of  our  young 
nobles.      From  their  public  conduct,  thej 
would  seem  to  have  but  a  low  opinion  dP 
public  virtue  ;  and  as  to  enthusiasm,  thai 
they  would  seem  to  regard  as  a  thing  to  be 
ashamed  of.     A  scoffing,  sneering  spirit,  aa 
adopted  levity  of  manner,  and  apparently 
a  low  estimate   of  the  other  sex,  detract 
from  their  value  as  citizens.     Would  that 
a  nobler  ambition  led  thorn  from  the  dissi- 
pations of  pleasure,  or  the  trivialities  of 
politics,  to  take  that  lead  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  which,  in  the  case  of  so  mai^ 
of  them,  their  talents  as  well  as  their  rank 
entitle  them   to!     The  time  is  assuredly 
come  for  them  to  step  forward.     Already 
we  have  seen  a  few,  a  very  few,  instances 
among  them  of  more  exalted  aims.      A 
more  general  advance  in  the  same  direotioii 
would  soon  develope  the  essentially  aristo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  people  of  England. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Lord  John 
Manners  has  been  brief,  but  at  the  same 
time  striking  and  oripnal.  His  first  essay 
as  a  speaker  was  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  of  1842;  so  that  he 
has  been  but  five  years  before  the  pvhfa'o  In 
this  capacity.  But  he  has  made  a  remark* 
able  use  of  his  time  during  that  short  pe- 
riod. There  are  but  few  examples  of  any 
member  of  parliament,  more  especially  of 
the  age  at  which  Lord  John  Miinnprs  bad 
arrived  when  he  commenoed  pubKo  lift^ 
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having  aohieyed  bo  mnoh  success  with  so 
disproportionate  a  rapidity.  Unlike  many 
living  politicians.  Lord  John  Manners  has 
made  a  steady  as  well  as  a  speedy  advance ; 
and  his  transition  from  an  extreme  and  an 
enviable  diffidence  to  an  impressive  and 
justifiable  confidence  has  been  warranted, 
while  it  has  been  produced  by  progressive 
improvement  and  commensurate  influence. 
Regarded  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  by 
superficial  observers,  as  an  enthusiast ; 
who  was  possessed,  almost  to  the  extent  of 
a  monomania,  by  ideas  which  were  only  not 
signalled  as  dangerous  because  they  were 
smiled  at  as  ridiculous ;  he  has  gradually 
disabused  the  public  mind  of  the  majoritv 
of  those  impressions — of  all  of  them  which 
tended  to  lower  his  intellectual  value  in 
their  esteem ;  while  he  has,  by  the  earnest- 
ness, consistency,  and  ability  of  his  advo- 
cacy arrested  on  the  part  of  many,  who 
loosed  on  with  indifference  or  contempt, 
attention,  perhaps  dven  respect,  for  the 
loftiness  and  intensity  of  his  moral  pur- 
poses, and  the  force  and  coherency,  if  not 
the  originality  or  the  practicability,  of  his 
political  dogmas  and  theories.  This  favor- 
able change  in  the  opinions  of  his  political 
contemporaries  he  has  effected  without 
much  apparent  effort.  His  calls  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  have 
been  comparatively  few.  He  has  seldom 
addressed,  them  upon  topics  in  the  con- 
sideration of  which  party  feelings  were 
much  mixed  up,  and  on  which  he  would, 
therefore,  be  likely  to  attract  their  sympa- 
thies or  arouse  their  passions.  His  speeches, 
delivered  at  distant  intervals  of  time,  have 
usually  been  made  upon  themes  of  an  ab- 
stract order,  many  of  them  introduced  by 
himself,  and  almost  all  uncongenial  with 
the  prevailing  tone.  The  opinions  he  has 
from  time  to  time  expressed  in  developing 
his  ideas  of  government  and  national  policy, 
are  precisely  those  least  likely  to  find  favor 
in  an  assembly  which  seems  to  have  been 
long  oblivious  of  all  historical  recollections. 
These  self-imposed  drawbacks,  added  to 
some  slight  peculiarities  of  a  personal  na- 
ture, have  all  stood  in  the  way  of  Lord 
John  Manners  in  his  advance  towards  po- 
sition, weight,  and  influence,  in  the  politi- 
cal world.  But  as  far  as  he  has  yet  gone 
(and  the  reader  must  understand  that  we 
do  not  propose  to  over-praise  or  over- 
estimate the  noble  lord),  his  strong  natural 
talents,  inspired  by  a  moral  energy  as  rare 
as  it  is  admirable,  and  aided  by  the  high 
cultivation  which  his  intellect  has  received, 


have  triumphed  over  these  difficulties,  until 
he  has  attained  to  a  fixed  and  recognised 
position  in  the  house  of  Commons,  as  the 
exponent  of  certain  sentiments  and  views 
of  affairs ;  and  he  has  secured  a  place  for 
these  sentiments  and  views,  in  spite  of  the 
reluctance  of  those  who  have  been  dead  to 
the  one  while  terrified  at  the  other.  He  has 
stamped  the  character  of  his  mind  upon 
his — let  us  say,  unpretending  career.  There 
is  a  singular  individuality  about  him, — a 
unity  of  purpose,  opinion,  and  character, 
of  which  he  presents  almost  a  single  in- 
stance, in  an  age  of  disorganized  opinion. 
Although  he  has  some  political  associations 
with  certain  parties  in  the  political  world, 
he,  nevertheless,  stands  on  his  peculiar 
^ound.  He  is  separate,  without  being 
isolated.  There  is  something  unique,  with- 
out being  bizarre^  in  the  pure  and  self- 
willed  consistency  of  his  life  with  his 
opinions. 

If  we  have  thus  far  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing the  reader  on  behalf  of  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, a  rapid  review  of  his  parliamentary 
career  may  not  be  found  tedious.  It  wiu 
at  the  same  time  serve  to  illustrate  and  es- 
tablish the  view  we  have  taken  of  his  cha- 
racter. It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  his  very 
first  speech,  which  was  very  short,  only  0(y 
cupying  a  few  minutes  in  the  delivery, 
strikingly  characterized  him.  The  subjed 
before   the   Hmisc  was  the   distress  then 

Ere  vailing  at  Bolton  ;  and  many  members 
ad  spoken  of  it,  not  much  to  the  purpose, 
some  in  doubt^  some  in  vague  sympathy. 
Lord  John  Manners  came  to  the  point  ai 
once,  saying,  that  as  an  EngHshman  and  a 
Christian^  he  had  not  been  disposed  to  be* 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  such  distress  in 
the  heart  of  this  wealthy  country ;  but  he 
had  gone  down  to  Bolton  to  judge  for  himself ^ 
and  he  was  deeply  sorry  to  say  that  he 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
deplorable  statements  which  had  been 
made.  This,  we  take  it,  was  not  a  bad 
beginning  for  a  yovng  nobleman  of  three- 
and-twenty ;  and  ''  the  going  down  to  Bol- 
ton to  judge  for  himself,"  was  not  quite 
the  action  of  the  mere  theorist  or  the  vi- 
sionary. It  is  observable  of  Lord  John 
Manners,  that  he  often  ^^  goes  and  judges 
for  himself."  When  the  great  class  con- 
test was  going  on  between  the  agriculturistfl 
and  manufacturers,  who  were  subjected  to 
strong  aspersions  for  their  manner  of  treat- 
ing their  people.  Lord  John  Manners  made 
a  tour  in  the  manufacturing  districts  for 
the  express  purpose  of  seeing  with  his  own 
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eves  the  state  of  things  there.  This  was 
tne  act  of  a  wise  and  an  honorable  man  ; 
but  we  have  still  more  cause  to  admire  his 
conduct  when  he  returned,  for  he  took  a 
very  early  opportunity  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  make  a  frank  admission  that 
the  conduct  of  the  manufacturers  towards 
their  work-people  had  been  much  misrepre- 
sented ;  and  on  another  occasion,  two  years 
later,  he  bore  testimony  to  the  highly  be- 
nevolent conduct  of  Mr.  Ashworth,  the 
manufacturer,  whom  he  quaintly,  but  forci- 
bly, described  as  one  of  those  great  cotton 
barons  on  whom  rested  a  much  greater  re- 
sponsibility than  on  the  barons  of  old. 
Not  was  this  manufacturing  tour  the  only 
instance  of  this  same  determination  not  to 
allow  his  judgment  to  be  hoodwinked,  or 
his  information  to  be  derived  from  inte- 
rested sources.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  his  visit  to  the  camp  of  Don  Carlos.  It 
was  there  that  he  formed  that  high  opinion, 
both  of  the  dispossessed  prince  and  of  his 
cause,  which  afterwards  made  him  their  so 
earnest  advocate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Again,  when  it  became  evident 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  minister,  was  de- 
termined to  pave  the  way  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Irish  question,  Lord  John  Manners, 
knowing  that  he  must  have  to  exercise  his 
judgment  on  the  subject  in  Parliament, 
made  a  tour  in  Ireland,  mixing  with  all 
ranks  of  the  people,  seeing  for  himself,  in- 
vestigating the  condition  of  Maynooth 
College,  observing  the  relations  between 
the  priesthood  and  the  people,  and  those 
of  the  landlords  and  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation with  both,  so  that,  whatever  might 
be  his  defects  of  judgment,  or  the  influence 
of  his  preconceived  opinions  upon  it,  he 
had  at  le&st  done  his  dutv  as  a  senator,  by 
making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
ihe  facts  of  the  case  on  which  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  give  his  opinion. 

The  earlier  speeches  of  LorS  John  Man- 
ners were  spirited  and  vigorous.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  peculiar  views, 
their  tone  is  somewhat  too  exalU.  He  is 
too  ready  to  set  up  the  standard  of  abso- 
lutism ;  to  fling  his  high  Church  and  anti- 
popular  maxims  in  the  face  of  ignoble  and 
unworthy  adversaries.  He  scatters  seed  in 
barren  places;  puts  forward  propositions 
which  other  men  don't  grapple  with ; 
some,  because  they  won't ;  others,  because 
they  can't.  He  enters  the  lists  and  sounds 
his  note  of  defiance,  but  nobody  comes  out 
to  fight,  and,  equally,  nobody  surrenders. 


The  great  mass  of  the  members  really  do 
not  comprehend  him.  They  have  so  long 
hugged  themselves  in  the  belief  of  their  own 
infallibility  and  power ;  so  long  identified 
the  science  of  legislation  with  a  confident 
loquacity  interpreting  the  public  will,  that 
they  are  either  insensible  to  his  assaults, 
or,  if  they  were  not,  they  would  rise  in  a 
body  and  trample  on  him  as  a  dangerous 
person.  One  might  fancy  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  walking  one  (lay  into  the  Ma- 
rylcbone  Vestry,  and  claiming  from  its  nn* 
ruly  members  military  obedience.  In  such 
a  dilemma,  the  parish  beadle  would  proba* 
bly  turn  out  a  more  powerful  personage 
than  the  great  Duke,  who  might  soon  find 
himself  placed  out  of  doors.  Lord  John 
Manners  forgets  what  a  very  large  vestry 
the  House  of  Commons  has  become,  and 
propounds,  with  complacent  confidence, 
maxims  unheard  in  that  House  for  nearly 
two  centuries — maxims  which  he  would  re- 
quire  a  Hyde  to  support,  or  a  Pym  to  con- 
test. Now,  by  wav  of  illustration  of  these 
remarks,  what  think  you  of  a  man  who,  in 
an  assembly  organized  by  a  revolution,  gets 
up  and  says  emphatically  that  he  conscien- 
tiously believes  all  revolutions  to  be  wrong ; 
who  resuscitates  old,  long-buried  ideas  of 
Divine  right  and  of  spiritual  supremacy; 
who  deplores,  in  accents  of  a  aiscapped 
cardinal,  that  Parliament  should  have  any 
power  to  interfere  with  the  Church,  and 
looks  back  with  holy  affection  to  the  old 
plan  of  a  Convocation ;  nay,  who  olenohes 
all  thes3  treasured  insults  and  musty  dog- 
mas by  unkindly  telling  the  men  of  Fins- 
bury,  of  Manchester,  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
pot-wallopers  of  Preston,  that  he  denies 
that  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  legiti- 
mate power,  and  believes  that  political 
power  derives  its  only  sanction,  and  has 
its  chief  responsibilities,  from  a  source  far 
higher  than  that  abstract  something  or  no- 
thing— the  people !  ^'  That  abstract  some- 
thing or  nothing — the  people  !'* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  always 
been  some  broad,  intelligible  principle  in 
his  speeches,  and  often  there  are  signs  of 
profound  thought  and  extensive  observa- 
tion. His  ideas  and  sentiments  being  re- 
trospective, he  is  said  to  be  behind  his  age. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow,  because  a  man 
has  retrospective  views,  and  advocates  a 
retrospective  policy,  that  he  is,  ih^efore, 
behind  his  age.  It  has  been  well  observed 
by  a  contemporary,  that  the  history  of 
England    is  a  history  of  reaction.     The 
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man  who  seeks  to  restore  may  sometimes 
not  only  be  the  wisest  man,  but  may  also 
be,  by  so  mnch  in  advance  of  his  age. 

The  leaning  of  Lord  John  Manners  to- 
wards absolutism  and  legitimacy,  naturally 
led  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Don  Car- 
los ;  and  his  principles  in  this  respect  were 
seconded  by  his  personal  regards.  Very 
soon  after  he  entered  Parliament,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  hb  earnest  efforts  to 
procure  the  liberation  of  Don  Carlos.  And 
asain,  in  August,  1843,  he  returned  to  the 
charge,  commanding  from  Sir  Robert  Peel 
mor^  respectful  attention  than  he  had  ever 
condescended  to  bestow  on  any  member  of 
what  was  called  the  Young  England  party. 
His  speech  in  February,  1844,  on  moving 
an  address  to  the  crown  for  the  liberation 
of  Don  Carlos,  exhibited  such  an  advance, 
in  both  matter  and  style,  as  effectually  to 
surprise  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  in- 
ference, to  procure  more  respect  for  opi- 
nions, which  they  now  found  advocated  with 
such  talent.  The  speech  was  marked  by 
great  power  of  language,  concentration  of 
thought,  and  sustentation  of  tone ;  and  there 
was  a  confidence  and  energy  in  the  noble 
lord's  delivery,  fuUywarranted  by  his  abili- 
ties and  position,  but  which,  till  now,  had 
been  with  him  unwonted.  There  was  decided 
eharaeter  in  the  whole ;  and  he  left  a  strong 
impression  on  the  memory  of  the  House. 

His  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion he  has  many  times,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, propounded  in  parliament.  He  early 
avowed  his  belief,  that  the  grounds  on 
which  Church  property  was  inviolable  were 
far  higher  than  those  on  which  the  sacred- 
ness  of  lay  property  rested.  He  would  not 
destroy  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland. 
On  the  contrary,  he  considers  it  to  be  em- 
phatically the  Church  of  that  country. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Chureh,  he  thinks, 
was  not  the  original  Church  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Their  Church  was  independ- 
ent of  Rome,  till  the  Country  was  conquered 
by  an  English  king.  The  Reformation  he 
holds  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  then 
Irish  Chureh  itself.  All  the  Irish  bishops 
but  two,  and  all  the  great  chiefs,  gave  m 
their  adhesion  in  Elisabeth's  reign,  to  the 
Reformation  ;  and  for  thirty  years,  he  says, 
there  was  but  one  Church  in  Ireland.  He 
is  not  in  favor  of  a  proposal  for  endowing 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland. 
First,  he  believes  they  would  refuse  to  be 
bought ;  and,  secondly,  if  they  did  not,  we, 
on  principle,  ought  to  refuse  to  buy  them. 
At  the  same  time,  howevery  he  voted  for 


Sir  Robert  Peel's  Maynooth  Grant :  and 
delivered  on  that  occasion,  perhaps,  his  best 
speech.  But  there  was  in  it  no  disguise  of 
his  real  sentiments.  For  some  of  its  real 
principles,  it  might  have  been  made  a  year 
or  two  before  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  and 
its  chief  features  are  a  glowing  eulogy  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  an  in- 
dignant protest  against  what  the  noble  lord 
calls  the  Puritanism  and  the  political  Pro- 
testantism of  the  last  century  and  a  half. 
The  noble  lord  has  also  been  the  bold  apolo- 
gist and  defender  of  the  Jesuits.  Those 
events  of  his  parliamentary  career  which 
most  favored  the  popular  suspicion,  that  he 
was  only  preparing  to  follow  so  many  of  the 
like  mind  who  had  gone  to  Rome,  were, 
first,  his  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  go- 
vernment would  soon  enter  into  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  pope ;  and  secondly,  his 
earnest  and  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  Law  of  Mortmain.  His  ob- 
jection to  State  interference  with  spiritual 
education  was  shown  in  a  marked  manner, 
by  his  moving  the  second  reading  that  day 
six  months  of  the  Academical  Institutiona 
(Ireland)  Bill  on  the  distinct  ground  that 
it  provided  no  religious  instruction.  In  a 
sucMsequent  speech  on  the  same  subject  he 
well  put  the  case  as  regarded  that  bill,  when 
he  said,  that  his  belief  was,  it  would  pro- 
duce no  good  effect,  while  his  onlvhope  was 
that  it  would  produce  no  effect  whatever. 

His  opinions  on  constitutional  questions, 
and  the  legitimate  sources  of  political  pow- 
er, are  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  mind  so  unusually,  yet  so  strictly  organi- 
zed. His  anti-Whiggish  party  feelings  led 
him  to  favor  the  two  opposite  principles  by 
which  their  doctrines  may  be  efieoted.  An 
absolutist,  he  would  favor  short  parliaments, 
even  annual  parliaments ;  and  he  considers 
the  case  when  a  Whig  parliament,  whicb 
was  elected  for  three  years,  was  induced  to 
vote  the  Septennial  Act,  because  it  was 
afraid  to  go  to  the  country,  as  the  most  dis- 
graceful event  in  English  history.  On 
another  occasion  he  entered  the  list  against 
Mr.  Macaulay,  who,  with  much  ingratitude 
in  a  Whig,  repudiated  and  aspersed  revolu- 
tionary proceedings.  That  brilliant  speaker 
had  thrown  all  the  force  of  his  ridicule  upon 
Frost  and  his  obscure  assodates  in  rebellion ; 
had  sneered  at  Frost,  as  being  a  linendra- 
per,  who  wanted  to  be  a  dictator,  and  so  on. 
At  this  Lord  John  Manners  fired  up.  He 
never  heard,  he  said,  historical  Whiggism 
brought  to  attack  modem  Chartism  with- 
out a  shook  to  his  feelings  at  such  incon- 
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fflstency.  Mr.  Macaulay  had  spoken  of 
Frost  asv  a  linendraper,  who  wanted  to  he- 
come  a  dictator.  Why,  what  was  Hamp- 
den hut  a  private  gentleman,  who  wished 
to  levy  war  against  the  constituted  authori- 
ties of  his  country  ?  They  were  also  ahout 
to  vote  a  statue  to  Oliver  Cromwell — he 
could  not  see  with  what  justice  they  could 
thus  palliate  rehellion  in  one  age,  while  they 
punished  it  in  another.  Of  course  in  quot- 
ing this  ingenious  parallel  we  need  not 
point  out  the  fallacy  on  which  it  rests. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  who 
held  such  strong  and  deep  rooted  opinions 
as  Lord  John  Manners  entertains  on  the 
subject  of  our  social  system,  would  abstain 
from  urging  his  views,  at  all  convenient  sea- 
sons, upon  parliament.  What  we  most 
like  about  him  in  this  respect,  b  the  total 
absence  in  his  speeches  of  that  curse  of  this 
oonforming  ase — cant.  Without  being  in- 
ooveniently  obstinate  or  self-willed,  so  as  to 
obstruct  legitimate  party  movements  and 
combinations,  he  never  hesitates  to  give 
utterance  to  his  convictions,  however  wey 
Biay  clash  with  the  interests  or  hereditary 
prejudices  of  hb  order.  Careless  with  what 
time-honored  fallacieB  or  consolidated  er- 
rors he  may  interfere,  he  aims  at  grand  and 
•omprehensive  remedies.  Round  all  the 
lesser  cirdes  of  circumscribed  opinion  that 
have  been  thrown  off  at  tangents  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  whirl  of  affairs,  he  would 
describe  a  larger  circle  still.  He  thinks 
there  is  efficacy  for  this  object  in  old  prin- 
<iiple6  and  maxims,  not  forgotten,  he  hopes, 
but  only  laid  aside.  These  he  would  re- 
vive in  all  their  strength,  and  restore  to  all 
their  grandeur.  He  would  rebuild  the 
atructure  of  society  on  the  original  great 
design,  using  as  much  of  existing  mate- 
rials, whether  partially  organised  or  disor- 
Sniied,  as  can  be  adopted,  without  inter- 
ing  with  the  general  plan.  Meanwhile, 
he  aims  at  reconciliation,  at  correcting  that 
mutual  repugnance  and  divergence  of  opi- 
Bion  and  intwest  in  classes  which  is  the  great- 
eat  obstacle  to  unity,  whether  in  spiritual 
•r  temporal  affairs.  We  find  him  support- 
ing eamestlv  the  principle  of  a  property-tax, 
because  he  Delieves  it  to  be  a  bold,  and,  as 
he  hopes,  a  successful  attempt  to  diminish 
the  ii^nenoe  of  wealth ;  to  whidi,  and  not 
to  that  of  an  aristocracy,  he  conceives  a 
great  portion  of  our  present  evils  are  to  be 
ascribed.  Again,  in  the  speech  we  have 
already  ref^red  to,  in  which  he  so  delibe- 
rately insults  His  Self-crowned  Majesty, 
the  People,  he  dedarea  that  he  would  qj^ 


tend  the  feeling  of  responsibility  between 
the  ridi  and  the  poor,  and  shorten  the  in« 
terval,  now  too  wide,  between  those  who 
make  the  wealth  and  those  for  whom  it  is 
made.  Such  principles  as  he  entertained 
would,  he  believed,  "  render  the  Chnrdi 
triumphant  and  the  monardiy  powerfvd,  and 
restore  contentment  to  the  starving,  over- 
worked, and  now  deluded  people;  but 
they  were  principles  which  involved  a  ready 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  and 
a  most  awful  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
their  rulers."  We  always  find  him  the  ad- 
vocate of  liberality,  as  distinguished  from 
liberalism;  he  would  voluntarily  concede 
from  a  sense  of  justice  what  others  yield 
reluctantly  to  clamor.  .  Of  this  true  Con- 
servative spirit,  he  has  exhibited  instances 
over  and  over  again.  It  would  weary  the 
reader  to  follow  the  noble  lord^s  oonduot 
upon  the  many  minor  questions  irbieh  have 
come  before  parliament.  But  we  find  him 
advocating  a  reduction  of  the  income-tax  on 
the  fruits  of  mental  or  physical  labor. 
This  proves  that  ideas  of  power  have  not 
stifled  in  him  the  sense  of  justice.  Again, 
we  must  not  overlook  his  vigorous  and  con- 
tinuous earnestness  in  protesting  against 
the  Poor-law,  and  in  denouncing  the  prin- 
ciple of  centralization,  to  the  action  of 
which  he  attributes  the  moral  lethargy  'o£ 
the  extremes  of  society.  Some  of  his 
speeches  on  thb  subject  have  been  highly 
eloquent.  He  has  also  been  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  persevering  advoeatea  of 
a  Ten-hours'  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  not  averse  to  the  application  of  local 
remedies.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  Allotment 
System,  as  a  meana  of  restoring  some  of 
the  independence  of  the  laborer,  of  promot- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  vital  fluid  ia 
the  body  social.  He  would  wish  to  see  the 
funds  appropriated  for  Poor  Relief  admi- 
nistered by  the  Church,  that  Faith  and 
Charity  may  walk  together  among  the  peo* 
pie,  each  shedding  light  on  the  other ;  and 
Hope,  long  scared,  once  more  appear^ 
though  still,  perdianoe,  too  fiir  away. 
Further,  he  desires  to  promote  similar  re- 
sults, although  by  totally  different  meaasy 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Seeing  the 
irresistible  appetite  for  knowledge  and  the 
growing  love  of  virtue  whidi  have  exhibit- 
ed themselves  among  the  youth  of  the 
manufacturing  middle  class,  he  would  strive 
to  stimulate  theee  propitiov  and  generona 
impulses  to  a  healthy  moral  aoti<m ;  and  we 
find  him  with  other  distinguished  men,  lend- 
ing the  aid  of  his  eloquenoe  and  the  aan^ 
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tion  of  liifl  example  io  those  remarkable  hi- 
stitntions  in  our  great  manufaoturing  towns, 
which,  as  much  as  any  moyement  of  the 
time,  show  how  right-minded  the  English 
are  in  the  main,  whatever  may  be  their 
temporary  oseillationB. 

From  the  foregoing  explanation  of  Lord 
John  Manners'  general  pnblio  oondnot,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  taken  a  more 
liberal  view  of  his  position  and  purposes 
than  will  be  considered  to  be  warhuited  by 
the  facts  of  his  career.  A  large  portion  of 
our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  ready  to  dis- 
pute the  motives  as  well  as  the  position  we 
have  assigned  him.  He  has  arrayed  him- 
self BO  oMrusively  against  established  opi- 
nions, that  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
he  escaped  the  ordinary  fate  of  Reformers. 
But  we  consider  him  to  be  one  of  that  dass 
of  men  to  whom  we  referred  at  the  opening 
of  this  paper,  whose  importance  depends, 
not  alone  on  their  own  actual  merits,  but 
also  on  the  circumstances  of  the  time  at 
which  they  appear.  If  we  tested  Lord  John 
Manners  by  what  he  has  actually  effected, 
he  would  rank  below  many  men  much  his 
indpriors  ;  but  we  have  rather  estimated  his 
principles  and  position  with  relation  to  the 

Seculiar  sphere  of  action  in  which  he  seems 
estined  to  play  an  important  part ;  and 
we  have  given  him  oreoit  by  anticipation, 
for  what  we  feel  confident  must  be  his  future 
performances.  His  mind  appears  to  be 
constructed  after  a  grand  architectural  de- 
sign, though  still  much  of  the  streneth  and 
consolidation  of  the  building  has  to  be  sup- 
plied, while  the  details  and  the  ornaments 
nave  been  elaborated  to  excess.  But  still, 
you  see  the  plan,  and  such  a  plan  contrasts 
proudly  in  the  imagination  with  the  stru^ 
tnre  of  the  minds  we  now  see  in  active  po- 
litical exercise,  that  would  seem  to  be  the 
niere  chance-work  of  necessity  and  circum- 
stances, thrown  together  to  meet  emergen- 
ces, and  only  lasting  till,  in  the  course  of 
time,  they  must  give  way  to  something 
greater  and  more  symmetrical.  Whether 
or  no  Lord  John  Manners'  theory  of  resto- 
ration, under  the  revived  infiuencetof  Chris- 
tianity acting  through  the  Church;  of 
greater  obedience  by  the  governed,  of 
greater  power  with  more  responsibility  in 
the  governors ;  this  attempt  to  extend  the 
patriarchal  principle,  where  it  needs  must 
De  so  dii&cult  to  apply  it ;  whether  or  no 
these  views  of  his  be  capable  of  adoption, 
at  least  they  do  offer  a  remedy  for  the  in- 
creasing anarchy  of  opinions  and  interests. 
It  may  be  said  on  their  behalf,  that  they 


were  practically  in  force,  in  this  country, 
though  much  disguised,  until  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  that  in  Continental 
Europe  they  are  still,  to  all  appearance,  in 
full  and  vigorous  operation.     It  is  proba- 
ble, too,  that  even  in  England,  the  com- 
placent  confidence   of   the  people  in  the 
super-excellence  of  our  institutions  is  being 
^aken  by  their  practical  results  as  exhibit- 
ed in  our  social  system;  and,  strange  to 
say,  even  at  a  time  when  political  move- 
ments seem  to  tend  towards  a  still  greater 
extension   of   the   popular   principle,   our 
l^slators  may  be   seen  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, and  as  if  they  were  ashamed,  re- 
tracing  many  of  their  steps.     It  is  enough^ 
however,  for  our  purpose,  to  assert,  that  the 
appearance  at  the  present  crisis  of  a  man  ot 
the  high  rank,  talents,  moral  energy,  and 
self-devotion  of  Lord  John  Manners,  is  a 
political  and  social  phenomenon  not  to  be 
overlooked.     Ek[ually  remaiicable,  and,  aa 
we  conceive,  more  important,  b  the  advent 
of  such  men  in  connexion  with  our  exbtlng 
social  system.     It  is  not  to  be  lightly  pass-* 
ed  over,  that,  at  the  very  period  when  the 
divergence    and     mutual     repugnance    o£ 
dasses  was  becoming  prospectively  danger- 
ous to'  the  common  weal,  reooncolers  and 
mediators  should  have  sprung  up  in  the 
ranks  of  the  highest  aristocracy,  and  should 
have  found  earnest  followers  in  the  Church, 
in  the  learned  professions,  in  the  press,  in 
the  ranks  even  of  trade  and  commerce,  aye, 
and  among  the  common  people.     Nor  is  it 
of  less  import — say,  rather,  it  is  the  highest 
consideration  of  all— that  at  a  time  whea 
indifference,  selfidiness,  and  all  the  train  of 
positive  ills  which  irreligion  brings,  have 
nearly  worked  ibeir  worst   amongst  the 
pampered  classes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
n^lected  on  the  other,  men  should  stand 
forth  from  the  very  midst  of  such  comq»ted 
atmosphere,    recalling   the  nation   to  its 
forgotten  duties,  and  shaming  even    tiie 
Preadier  himself  by  the  holiness  and  fervour 
with  which  they  aovocate  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue. 

Then,  we  daim  a  high  consideratkm  for 
the  purposes  of  Lord  John  Manners,  with- 
out reference  to  his  legidative  talents. 
'^  Oh  !  but,"  may  say  Messieurs  Uie  Eoono- 
mists,  with  a  sneer,  ^'  you  only  daim  for 
him,  then,  the  merit  of  good  intentions !" 
We  do  olaim  somewhat  more ;  but  even  if 
we  did  not,  we  take  leave  to  tell  those  gen- 
tlemen that  they  may  rest  assured  good  in- 
tentions are  more  wanted  in  these  days 
than    good   principles.      We   have   had 
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quite  enough  prinoiples,  nay,  perhaps,  even 
too  much  of  them.  We  would  remind 
them  that  Lord  John  Manners,  and  those 
with  whom  he  agrees  in  opinion,  are  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  the  practical  with  the  theo- 
retical ;  that  their  views,  whether  sound  or 
not,  are  founded  upon  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  facts,  and  a  reverence  for  laws 
which  are  above  human  laws,  but  which 
have  been  too  much  neglected  of  late.  It 
is  time  for  thinking  men  to  try  and  over- 
top the  leading  ideas  of  the  day  on  govern- 
ment and  society,  when  they  see  the  work- 
ing classes  approaching  in  their  social  con- 
dition to  that  state  in  which  communism 
beffins  to  be  talked  about  as  almost  the 
pnly  natural  remedy  for  the  injustice  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  the  unfettered  influ- 
ence of  capital.  At  all  events,  there  is  a 
eertain  clear  significancy  in  the  politico-re- 
ligious position  these  thinkers  have  assum- 
ed;  and  with  regard  to  the  feudal  retro- 
spections of  Lord  John  Manners,  for  which 
he  has  been  so  ridiculed,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  whatever  may  really  have  been  the 
harsh  features  of  feudalism  as  it  was,  if,  by 
making  our  nobility  enamored  of  even  a 
fiction,  he  can  lead  them  to  the  performance 
of  their  duties  to  their  people,  he  will  have 
effected  something  towaros  removing  the 
separation  and  exasperation  of  feeling  that 
have  been  brought  about  in  the  ruraldistricts 
by  harsh  conduct  and  still  harsher  laws. 

As  a  parliamentary  speaker.  Lord  John 
Manners  defies  classification  as  much  as  in 
his  political  characteristies.  He  is  of  no 
school,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  bestow- 
ed much  attention  on  the  training  of  his 
powers.  At  present  he  commands  the  ear 
of  the  House  more  on  account  of  the  angu- 
larity of  his  views,  and  the  originality  of 
his  position,  than  by  any  high  excellence  as 
an  orator.  To  be  appreciated,  even  under- 
stood, he  most  be  regarded  as  a  whole.  To 
take  one  pamphlet,  or  one  article,  or  one 
poem,  or  one  speech,  either  as  a  criterion 
of  his  talents  or  as  a  test  of  his  principles, 
would  be  unfair.  All  his  efforts  seem  to 
be  subordinate  to  some  fixed  purpose,  some 
great,  if  shadowy,  design ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, is  not  so  able  to  win  applause  by  iso- 
lated di^lays.  Yet  there  is  sometimes  a 
ffreat  charm  in  his  speaking.  He  is  formed 
by  nature  to  im^ire  regara,  even  affection, 
as  well  as  respect.  You  see  great  intel- 
lectual power,  but  it  is  restrained  and  go- 
verned by  amiability  of  disposition.  It  never 
displays  itself  for  mere  self-gratification; 
ii  never  seeks  to  wound  or  to  offar  provo- 


cation, even  for  the  sake  of  triumph ;  and 
this  remark  is  not  contradicted  by  some  of 
the  pamphlets  we  have  quoted,  because, 
although  they  do,  somewhat  unnecessarily, 
stimulate  opposition,  still  the  motive  is 
evidently  not  intellectual  pride,  but  a  moral 
earnestness    prooeeding    from    conviction. 
Personally,    Lord    John    Manners    quite 
satisfies  that  inclination  or  preposse»ion, 
which   in   every  rank   of  sodety  in  this 
country,  down  even  to  the  lowest,  is  felt  for 
men   whose  high   lineage  is  exhibited  in 
their  physical  refinement  and  the  dignity  of 
their    bearing.     What    is  understood    by 
<^  blood"  and  '*  family,"  is  conspicuously 
stamped  upon  him.     In  spite  of  some  slight 
personal  peculiarities,  he  would  at  onoe  be 
recognised  as  one  to  whom  nature  had  riven 
a  patent  of  superiority,  either  by  birw,  ot 
in  bestowing  on  him  unusual  mental  pow- 
ers.    It  does  not  always  follow  tiiat  a  nead 
which  we  should  at  once  pronounce  to  be 
aristocratic  is  therefore  intellectual,  although 
that  is,  no  doubt,  the  latent  reason  whv  we 
profess  to  admire  such  a  head.     Lord  John 
Manners'  head  preserves  that  aristocratio 
outline  which  is  so  apt  to  deceive,  but  it 
has  also  its  own  peculiar  claims  on  our  ad- 
miration.    When  not  in  activity,  he  seems 
angularly  absorbed  and  abstracted.     There 
is  also  an  intent  gaie  and  a  slight  contrao- 
tion  of  the  brows,  such  as  you  often  see  in 
enthusiastic  men,  who  devote  their  lives  to 
an  idea  or  a  system.     Yet  when  he  speaks 
his  face  becomes  radiant  with  intelligenoe, 
and  the  play  of  the  moutii  is  almost  femi« 
nine.     His  usual  demeanor  and  his  manner 
while  addressing  the  House  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  these  external  indications  of 
the  character  of  his  mind  and  of  his  dispo- 
sition.    He  is  a  favorite  for  his  personal 
qualities,  even  amons  those  who  are  most 
opposed  to  his  avowed  as  well  as  suspected 
principles.     He  has  friends  and  admirers 
among  men  of  all  parties. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Lord  John  Manners  is  a  bad  or  an  inferior 
speaker.  Quite  the  reverse.  He  is  oflen 
in  a  high  d^ree  eloquent.  A  ^ech  of 
his  on  a  subject  where  his  heiurt  is  mixed 
up,  will  stir  the  House  like  a  trumpet. 
But  when  he  is  most  eloquent  it  is  from, 
impulse,  not  from  preparation,  as  ia  the 
case  with  Mr.  Sheil  or  Lord  Brougham. 
He  pours  forth  his  own  thoughts  and 
feelings,  not  those  whidi  he  coneeives  will 
be  pleasing  for  the  moment  to  others. 
His  purposes  do  not  wait  upon  occasion,  he 
rather  weks  to  create  faia  own  audience. 
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Abstract  subjects,  wbether  in  political  or 
purely  social  legislation,  suit  his  mind  bet- 
ter than  party  disputes.  Into  these  he  has 
rather  been  drawn  by  the  necessities  of  his 
position.  But  however  well  he  may  acquit 
himself,  he  never  seems  thoroughly  at  home 
in  them.  You  would  think  it  was  with 
reluctance  that  he  •allows  himself  to  be 
dragged  from  his  own  world  of  thought 
into  the  lower  world  of  strife  and  passion 
around  him.  He  strikes  out  boldly  and 
ibanfully,  as  becomes  his  station,  but  you 
fancy  he  would  rather  not,  if  the  clear  op- 
tion were  afforded  him :  as  with  some  men 
you  meet  in  the  world,  of  brave  nature  but 
refined  temperament,  who  shrink  from 
quarrel,  if  it  can  be  avoided  with  honor, 
but,  once  Involved  and  pledged  to  the  con- 
test, who  are  almost  implacable  till  honor 
is  satisfied.  Lord  John  Manners  has  fits 
of  eloquence  and  fits  of  silence ;  but  since 
the  Young  England  party  became  merged 
in  that  of  the  Protectionists,  his  exertions 
have  been  more  steady,  and,  in  their  re- 
sults, more  effective.  He  has  been  grow- 
ing in  their  political  estimation,  as  well  as 
in  their  personal  respect  and  regard.  He 
has  often  shown  great  readiness  and  cou- 
rage in    debate;    and — unfailing  test    of 


talent — he  speaks  better  when  unprepared 
than  when  he  has  laid  himself  out  for  a 
grand  oration.  His  defects  «s  an  orator 
are,  an  indistinctness  and  rapidity  of  utter- 
ance, a  want  of  tone  and  modulation  in 
the  voice,  and  a  deficiency  of  nerve. 

Once  more  let  us  impress  on  the  reader, 
in  dismissing  this  subject,  that  we  have 
measured  Lord  John  Manners  by  a  higher 
standard  than  that  afforded  by  the  political 
materialism  of  the  day.  We  do  not  even 
know  that  we  should  desire  to  see  his  ideas 
and  proposals  transmuted  into  laws.  His 
political  mission  is  to  inspire  others  with 
his  moral  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  public 
virtue.  He  is  the  living  echo  of  a  voioe 
long  unheard,  but  whose  warnings  have 
now  become  dreadful  facts.  He  points  to 
the  future,  but  with  eyes  averted  to  the 
past.  That  past  may  have  been  a  coarse 
and  vicious  reality,  of  which  he  perceives 
only  a  delusive  representation ;  but  when 
we  know  that  the  sanctions  of  existing 
power  are  derived  from  it,  we  owe  some- 
thing to  the  man  who  recalls  us  to  a  sense 
of  that  which  was  good  in  the  system  of 
our  forefathers ;  of  which  we  may  say  that, 
if  much  of  it  has  been  grossh'  perverted,  so 
has  more  been  inconsiderately  discarded. 
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Romantic  as  the  incidents  recounted  in  the 
following  paper  may  appear,  they  are  found- 
ed upon  the  melancholy  records  of  history. 
The  careers  of  the  child-pauper,  and  the 
child-king,  may  be  painted  in  feeble  colors, 
and  with  a  most  unskilful  hand,  but  the 
pencil  is  guided  by  truth.  The  threads  of 
those  two  destinies  have  here  been  woven 
into  a  chequered  pattern,  but  that  pattern 
involves  in  itself  a  deep  moral,  those 
threads  are  the  threads  of  the  Parcse.  We 
will  acknowledge  at  once  that  we  have 
written  with  a  purpose  disproportioned  to 
the  extent  of  this  article — ^we  have  written 
to  illustrate  the  instability  of  early  fortunes 
— ^we  have  written  to  demonstrate  the  fool- 
ishness ofparvenu9 — ^we  have  written  in  the 
hope  of  reconciling  some,  at  least,  with 


their  accidental  oondition,  and  with  the 
view  of  showing,  pointedly  and  in  very 
deed,  that 

''  Rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gold  for  a'  that" 

Our  authority  as  to  the  more  remarkable 
facts  recorded  in  these  pages  is  indisputable. 
We  have  culled  much  f^m  the  interoetiBg 
work,  entitled  HUtoire  de  la  CapHvUi  de 
Lams  XVI.y  etde  $a  Familky  and  also  from 
the  paretic  memorial  by  M.  Ejckard.  Be- 
yona  this  we  might  have  corroborated  oir 
narrative  byquotations  from  the  Histories 
penned  by  Thiers,  Alison,  Mignet,  Sooit, 
Carlyle,  Juste,  Hailitt,  and  'Inibaadeau, 
but  that  our  object  was  simple,  and  our 
aocoraoy  eiuiil^  proT|tbl9<    In  inditing  Uieie 
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simple  sentences  which  follow,  our  heart  has 
been  more  agitated  than  our  imagination : 
we  have  looked  with  awe  upon  the  solemn 
memory  of  the  past  agonies  of  a  diild. 
The  sanetity  of  that  memory  will  impart  an 
interest  even  to  this  fugitive  composition. 

Destiny  presides  over  the  nativity  of 
every  human  creature :  not  the  destiny  of 
fatalists — not  the  destiny  which  was  reduced 
to  a  mythe  by  the  ancient  Grecians — not 
that  inexorable  destiny  which  forms  the 
gloomy  doctrine  of  the  believers  in  predes- 
tination— but  a  destiny  consonant  with 
the  beautiful  ereed  of  Christianity.  In 
breathing  Uie  breath  of  life  into  the  nostrils 
of  man,  God  imparts  to  him  the  faculty  of 
freewill,  and  by  the  exercise  of  tiiat  sub- 
lime attribute  man  may  control  his  destiny, 
and  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  dominion 
over  the  future.  It  is  a  common  failing, 
however,  in  all  climes,  in  all  generations, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  for  the  human 
heart  to  repine  at  the  inequalities  of  birlh. 
The  monarch,  coudied  upon  his  dais,  has 
envied  the  obsure  cottage  of  ihe  woodcut- 
ter ;  the  woodcutter  has  gazed  with  a  cove- 
tous eye  upon  the  pomps  and  luxuries  of 
royaltv.  To  the  one,  sovereignty  has  ap- 
peared a  talisman  of  happiness,  to  the 
other  it  has  seemed  an  irksome  bauble. 
^'  As  happy  as  a  king,^'  says  the  laborer. 
*^  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  acrown,'^ 
says  the  anointed  prince.  Out  of  this 
prevalent  feeling  of  discontent,  good,  ne- 
vertheless, arises  as  well  as  evil.  If  the 
mind  becomes  altogether  abandoned  to 
despondency  at  the  disparities  of  fortune, 
it  degenerates  into  misanthropy.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mind  be  only  reani- 
mated with  courage — those  very  disparities 
excite  emulation. 

An  April  shower  was  descending  upon 
the  garoens  of  Versailles — one  of  those 
generous  showers  that  seem  to  drop  with 
such  a  fattening  influence  on  the  soil,  sum- 
moning the  yeUow  crocus,  and  the  purple 
violet,  and  the  virgin  snowdrop  into  exist- 
ence. It  was  the  spring  time  of  1785. 
At  a  window  of  the  royal  palace,  looking 
upon  a  private  avenue,  was  seated  a  lady  of 
exquisite  proportions  and  with  the  loveliest 
oonntenanoe.  Bhe  held  a  scroll  in  her 
hand — an  old  romannt  of  Provence — from 
which  die  was  singing : 

**  Mort,  mort!  est  le  mo(  ftrouche 
<9toitoacbe 
8i  malheureoflement  le  CGCur.** 

Her  voioe  oeased,  and  the  rain  surged 
•gainst  the  casement  m^omfully.     Throw- 


ing the  paper  upon  the  carpet,  the  female 
glided  into  an  inner  apartment,  and  drew 
aside  some  curtains  of  the  richest  velvet 
heavily  encrusted  and  fringed  with  bullion. 
Her  loving  hand  was  on  the  pillow  of  an 
infant — she  was  kneeling  by  a  golden  cradle. 
What  vision  was  this  in  old  Versailles  ?  it 
was  Marie  Antoinette  watching  over  the 
slumbers  of  her  son  :  it  was  the  queen-con- 
sort of  Louis  XVI.  praying  for  the  newborn 
heir  to  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  of 
Navarre. 

At  the  same  hour,  of  the  same  day,  of 
the  same  year,  another  mother  gazed  upon 
her  offiipring.  It  was  in  a  miserable  cellar, 
under  a  wineshop,  in  the  Rue  (P Avignon 
at  Paris — a  fetid,  noisome,  despicable  hole, 
in  which  the  veriest  vagabond  would  have 
scorned  to  dwell.  A  ri^ety  ladder,  placed 
almost  perpendicularly,  conducted  from  the 
surface  of  the  street,  through  an  aperture, 
to  the  floor  of  this  cellar.  A  basket,  bot- 
tom upwards,  lay  near  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der; the  squalid  figure  of  a  woman, 
scarcely  covered  with  rags,  was  seated 
upon  the  basket.  Even  by  the  feeble 
glimmering  of  light,  which  penetrated  into 
that  voluntary  dungeon,  the  attenuation  of 
her  body  and  the  rat-like  ferocity  of  her 
features  would  have  been  visible  to  an  ob- 
server. Across  the  knees  of  this  wretched 
being  was  placed  a  filthy  piece  of  drugget, 
and  in  that  drugget  was  rolled  the  palpitat- 
ing form  of  an  infant.  The  woman  rocked 
monotonously  to  and  fro  upon  the  basket^- 
her  lullaby  was  the  refrain  of  an  obscene 
ballad.  Alas  !  what  vision  was  this  in  the 
cellar  of  the  BAie  d* Avignon  ?  it  was  the 
wife  of  the  body-stretcher  at  the  hospital 
for  leprosy,  crooning  over  her  child :  it  ?ra8 
the  very  impersonation  of  ignominy  brood* 
ing  over  the  emblem  of  innocence. 

Time  developed  still  more  wonderfully 
the  contrast  between  the  lives  of  these 
diildren ;    it  showed    that  the    deadliest 

f»oison  may  sometimes  be  infused  into  gob- 
ets  of  jasper,  and  nectar  sometimes  be  im- 
bibed from  cups  of  horn. 

The  son  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Loxiis 
XVI.  was  born  at  Versailles,  on  the  27th 
March,  1785,  and  somewhere  about  the 
same  time  the  son  of  the  body-stretcher 
first  drew  breath.  Immediately  the  former 
came  into  existence  he  was  styled  the  Duo 
de  Normandie,  and  on  the  4th  June,  1789 , 
obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Dauphin. 
Instead  of  any  sounding  title  the  denizen  of 
the  cellar  received  an  ordinary  name,  whloli 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  shall  term 
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Jacques.  Great  was  the  disproportion  of 
their  condition,  equally  striking  was  the 
dissimilarity  of  their  tuition.  Louis  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Madame  de  Taur- 
Eel,  the  successor  of  the  Duchesse  de  Polig- 
nac.  Jaques  was  indifferently  tended  by 
the  despicable  and  abandoned  associates  of 
his  parents.  One  was  surrounded  by  all 
the  magnificence  of  royalty — his  pleasures 
were  ministered  to  by  his  courtly  attend- 
ants— his  heart  unconsciously  tutored  to 
yirtue  by  the  properties  of  refined  Itfe— his 
opening  intollect  fostered  by  a  thousand 
ingenious  devices.  The  other  was  encom- 
passed by  degradations  and  depravities — 
he  drank  in  with  his  young  senses  the  con- 
taminating atmosphere  of  eon — ^his  intelli- 
gence was  developed,  not  with  sugared 
words  but  with  oaths  and  buffets.  As  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  the  moral  and 
physical  consequences  were  equally  dispro- 
portioned.  Affection  bred  confidence  in  the 
prince,  while  the  want  of  it  rendered  sus- 
picion the  chief  characteristic  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  beggar.  About  the  marble  cor- 
ridors and  painted  vestibules  of  Versailles 
was  borne  a  child  blooming  with  health, 
his  features  beaming  with  a  seraphic  beauty. 
Upon  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  sodden  with 
moisture  and  reeking  with  indifferent  drain- 
a^,  crawled  a  sickly  urchin,  the  spawn  of 
vice  and  ignominy. 

Shortly  after  these  two  beings  entered 
life,  the  Great  Revolution  commenced  its 
tortuous  but  humanizing  career.  After  the 
convocation  of  the  States  General  on  the 
5th  May,  1789,  and  their  transformation 
on  the  17th  June  following  into  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  the  anxiety  for  political 
and  social  reform  which  had  been  previously 
secret  and  nervous  now  became  ostensible 
and  daring.  With  the  banishment  of 
Necker  on  the  11th  July,  and  the  call  of 
the  Parisians  to  arms  byCamille  Desmou- 
lins,  on  the  following  morning,  the  demo- 
cratic sentiment  of  the  nation  first  found 
utterance.  That  sentiment  was  manifested 
with  frightful  distinctness  on  the  15th  in 
the  blaiing  and  blaokeued  ruins  of  the 
Bastile,  and  the  gory  head  of  its  gov^isor, 
Delaunay.  Even  when  Louis  XVI.  ad- 
dressed the  members  of  the  national  assem- 
bly in  those  pathetic  syllables  *^  JEh  6ten, 
c^e$t  mot  qui  me  fie  a  vous ."'  the  earnestness 
of  thb  popular  paroxysm  was  in  no  manner 
allayed.  The  i  ardor  of  the  multitude 
resented  indeed  the  merest  hint  at  opposi- 
tion, and  hence  the  foolish  enthusuom 
evinced  in  favor  of  the  court  purtyy  on  the 


occasion  of  the  banquet  of  the  guards,  was 
a  circumstance  precisely  calculated  to 
arouse  the  indignation  of  the  mob.  On 
the  5th  October  the  infuriated  multitude 
marched  directly  upon  Versailles;  they 
crowded  its  courtyards;  they  clambered 
upon  the  window-sills ;  they  molested  the 
Swiss  soldiery;  they  seemed  to  have 
deserted  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of 
bearding  their  sovereign.  Upon  a  balcony 
of  the  chateau  Marie  Antoinette  made  her 
appearance,  and  smiled  benignantly  upon 
the  rabble.  Round  the  fair  neck  of  the 
queen  were  entwined  the  arms  of  the  child 
Louis;  upon  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the 
insurgents  was  perched  the  ragged  figure 
of  the  child  Jacques.  As  a  testimony  of 
the  power  already  acquired  by  the  populace, 
the  royal  family  were  dragged,  on  the 
subsequent  day,  in  a  kind  of  triumphal 
captivity  to  the  ci^ital ;  tiie  motley  pro- 
cession extending  along  the  highway, 
enveloped  in  whirlwinds  of  dust,  the  multi- 
tudes bearing  in  their  hands  branches 
covered  with  autumn  leaves,  and  chanting 
ribald  songs  round  the  carriage  of  thfs 
monarch. 

Scarcely  four  months  after  the  decease 
of  Mirabeau,  namely,  on  the  20th  June, 
1791,  Louis  XVI.  attempted  to  escape  by 
flight  with  his  queen  and  children.  As 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  mere  outline 
of  modem  history  is  already  aware,  the 
fugitives  were  captured  at  Varennes,  were 
reconducted  to  Paris,  and  were  thenceforth 
more  than  ever  the  prisoners  of  its  citizens. 
While  the  Dauphin,  then  in  his  seventh 
year,  was  setting  out  on  that  unfortunate 
expedition,  the  son  of  the  body-stretcher 
was  scraping  the  mud  off  a  pair  of  shoes 
in  the  kitdien  of  an  obscure  lodging-house 
in  the  Rue  Coqueron — ^he  was  in  the 
employment  of  a  M.  St.  Just.  Meanwhile 
the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  was  abroad, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  were 
merging  into  a  creed,  with  liberty  for  its 
goddess  and  the  people  for  her  worshippers. 

Scarcely  had  the  National  Assembly 
dosed  its  sittings,  on  the  29th  August, 
when  the  National  L^islative  Assembly 
met  together,  on  the  1st  October.  Scarcely 
had  the  mimiiire  sams  culoiie  been  formed, 
during  the  March  of  1792,  when  it  was 
succeeded,  towards  Uie  end  of  June,  by  the 
mimBlire  feuiUant,  The  undercurrent  of 
popular  feeling  was  rising  upwards  to  tlie 
surface,  and  ominously  was  the  advance 
of  that  undercurrent  indicated  when  a  mob 
of  Udfty  thouaand  ari^d  men  inacch^ 
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throuffli  the  assembly  shouting  the  po  tra, 
and  clashing  their  muskets  upon  the  pave- 
ment ;  when  they  burst  into  the  reception 
hfills  of  the  Tuileries,  and  crowned  their 
sovereign  with  the  scarlet  cap,  emblematic 
of  freedom. 

It  was  during  the  following  day,  while 
his  childish  fancy  was  still  musing  over  the 
recent  tumults,  that  the  Dauphin  was 
startled  beside  the  embroidery  frame  of 
Antoinette.  The  drums  were  rattling  in 
the  adjacent  street. 

*'  Jlfamcm,"  cried  the  prince,  plucking 
his  mother  by  the  robe  and  gasing  at  her 
with  a  look  of  mournful  curiosity,  "  Ma- 
man,  es^t^ce  qu^hier  ti^esi  pits  faii  V* 

At  the  moment  these  words  of  most 
affecting  simplicity  were  being  uttered,  M. 
St.  Just,  kneeling  upon  the  carpet  of  his 
libraiT,  so  as  to  brin^  himself  upon  a  level 
with  Jacques,  was  giving  the  latter  a  lesson 
in  fencing.  The  boy  was  clad  in  more 
respectable  garments  than  hitherto,  having 
obtained  th^  peculiar  patronage  of  his 
master,  in  consequence  of  his  frequent  evi- 
dences of  intelligence. 

Nothing  in  the  meantime  was  capable  of 
retarding  the  progress  of  Revolution  or  of 
checking  the  spread  of  democratic  princi- 
ples. Incited  by  the  instigations  of  Robe- 
spierre, the  dastardly  taunts  of  Marat,  and 
the  energetic  vituperations  of  Danton,  the 
populace  grew  more  than  ever  impatient  at 
the  authority  still  retained  in  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign.  The  terrible  announoeroent 
issued  by  the  assembly,  on  the  6th  July, 
^^  Citizens,  the  country  is  in  danger !''  and 
the  insane  manifesto  published  at  Coblentc, 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  filled  up  the  measure  of 
the  national  excitement.  From  the  murder- 
ous attack  upon  the  Tuileries,  on  the  1 0th 
August,  Louis  XVI.  was  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  m  the  Temple.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  the  causes  which  ensured 
the  ascendency  to  such  men  as  Fabre 
d'Eglantine,  as  Jourdeuil,  and  as  Billaud 
Varennes,  to  detail  the  butcheries  of  the 
three  terrible  days  of  September,  to 
comment  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
convention  on  the  21st  September,  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  year  1,  of  the  French 
Kepublic,  on  the  22d  September;  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the 
several  incidents  arising  from  the  rivalry 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  legiidature, 
to  describe  the  rabid  democratism  of  the 
MountaimBtB,  and  the  fluctuating  moden^ 
tion  of  the  Girondists — ^these  oooorrenoes 


are  as  universally  known  as  their  memory 
is  eternal,  and  their  memory  is  as  ctenuil 
as  that  sublime  passion  for  liberty  in  whiok 
they  originated. 

Our  attention  is  directed  to  one  small 
gap  in  the  curtain  of  fire — ^to  the  captivity 
of  that   new  Sedecias,  whose   heart  was 
staunch   and   generous,  while  his  actions 
were  rash  and  reprehensible.     Louis  XVI. 
had  been  summoned  before  the  extraordi- 
nary tribunal  of  the  Legislators ;  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  expiate  the  infelicities  of 
his  reign  by  a  violent  death— tthe  venerable 
Malesherbes  had  wept  in  his  voiceless  sup- 
plications for  his  old  master  at  the  bar  of 
the  Convention.     Two  months  had  the  de- 
throned monarch  been  separated  from  his 
family,  when  the  Republic  One  and  Indivi- 
sible was  solemnly  anointed  with  his  blood. 
On  the  21st  January,  1793,  Louis  XV J. 
had  ascended  a  scaffold  in  the  Place  de  la 
Revolutiony  he  had  fallen  down  upon  his 
knees  to  implore  the  benediction  of  his 
confessor,  the  priest  of  God  uttered  that 
sublime  adjuration  :  ^^  Son  of  Saint  Louis, 
ascend  to    Heaven  !^'      As    the    sawdust 
clotted  beneath  the  axe  of  the  guillotine, 
where  the  doomed  head  of  what  was  once  a 
king  had  fallen,  a  visionary  crown  girdled 
the  Drew  of  a  child  in  a  dungeon. 

Immediately  upon  the  decease  of  his  pa- 
ternal predecessor,  the  infant  Louis  XVII. 
was  subjected  to  the  increased  vigilance  of 
his  inexorable  gaolers.  The  animosity  of 
his  enemies  within  the  limits  of  France  was 
more  particularly  heightened  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  friends  beyond  tne  frontiers. 
Having  declared  himself  Regent  direcUy 
the  intelligence  of  his  brother's  execution 
was  received.  Monsieur  dispatched  a  notifi- 
cation to  the  different  courts  of  Europe  an- 
nouncing the  accession  of  the  new  monarch. 
That  notification  was  favorably  responded 
to  by  England,  and  subsequently  by  the 
inferior  governments  of  the  continent. 
Thereupon  the  Regent  issued  a  similar  de- 
claration from  his  Temporary  residence  at 
Hamm  in  Westphalia,  and  the  name  of 
^King  Louis  XVII.  soon  became  the  wateh- 
word  for  counter-revolutionary  insurrections 
in  Bretagne  and  La  Vendue. 

A  circumstanoe  whidi  promised  the  alle- 
viation of  his  miseries,  proved  the  sonree  of 
new  and  more  grievous  inflictions.  Two  of 
the  soldiers  intrusted  witi^  the  guardiandiip 
of  the  prince — their  names  being  Lepitre 
and  Toulan-^were  filled  with  oompaanon  at 
suoh  unpaimlleled  wretehedneaB,  and  re- 
solred  to  effeot  his  liberation.    This  gene- 
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rous  scheme  was  detected,  and  instead  of 
escaping  from  the  Temple,  Lonis  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  three  heloved  heings  who 
had  hitherto  shared  his  sufferings — his 
aunt,  his  sister,  and  his  mother.  As  a 
dimaz  to  his  misfortunes  he  was,  on  the  3d 
July,  1793,  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
execrable  Simon,  a  drunken  cobbler,  who 
was  then  becoming  notorious  among  the 
demons  of  the  Revolution.  Under  the  aus- 
pices of  this  monster,  aided  by  a  wife 
equally  brutal  in  disposition,  the  child  ra- 
pidly approached  the  brink  of  moral  and 
physical  degradation;  the  diabolical  re- 
commendation of  the  Convention  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  successfully  followed  ;  his 
intellect  was  being  sapped,  his  body  was 
being  stunted.  As  a  kind  of  infernal  pas- 
time tothb  detestable  couple,  their  infant- 
prisoner  was  compelled  to  swallow  spirits 
until  he  became  intoxicated,  to  chant  songs 
of  the  most  odious  obscenity,  to  mimic  them 
hj  uttering  the  mose  blasphemous  and  libi- 
dinous language.  If  ever  he  refused  to 
comply  with  their  injunctions,  he  was  beaten 
like  a  dog.  Even  when  Simon,  during  the 
January  of  1794,  entered  the  council  of  the 
Commune  and  was  thus  prevented  from 
continuing  his  perpetual  cruelties  to  his  un- 
offending victim,  the  condition  of  Louis 
XVII.  was  in  no  manner  ameliorated. 

A  dungeon,  in  size  more  like  a  cupboard 
than  a  room,  was  the  palace  of  the  aescen- 
dant  of  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  of 
Navarre.  Its  door  was  cumbrously  bolted ; 
its  window  was  never  opened  for  the  admis- 
sion of  pure  air  ;  its  floor  was  covered  with 
an  accumulation  of  filth  and  ordure;  its 
atmosphere  was  laden  with  a  fetid  odor ; 
it  was  silent,  darksome,  and  pestilential. 
In  this  loathsome  nook  lived  the  child, 
alone  and  hopeless ;  the  monotonous  days 
and  nights  succeeding  each  other  without 
variation.  The  coarsest  and  scantiest  food 
was  supplied  to  him,  and  that  only  through 
a  holc^  in  the  partition-wall.  Two  mis- 
creants continually  guarded  the  entrance  of 
the  dungeon,  and  their  voices  ordered  him 
to  sleep  towards  twilight.  Then  the  poor 
child  crawled  wearily  to  his  mattrass  in  one 
comer  ;  a  region  absolutely  swarming  with 
vermin.  His  feverish  temples  were  scarcely 
laid  upon  his  couch  when  those  stern  voices 
again  pealed  round  the  walls — "  Capet,  au 
es'tu  ?  dor^-iu  ?"  Shivering  with  cold  and 
trembling  with  terror,  Louis  answered  the 
fierce  summons  only  to  be  assailed  with 
curses.  A  similar  torment  was  practised 
incessantly.    O  ghastly  spectacle  of  sinless 
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Retribution  at  last  tracked  the  authors 
and  promoters  of  terrorism.  As  surely  as 
the  knife  of  Charlotte  Corday  had  pene- 
trated the  bosom  of  Marat,  did  the  avenjs- 
ing  brand  of  the  people  descend  upon  the 
national  murderers.  The  tumbril  had 
emerged  from  the  gate  of  the  Conciergerie ; 
it  had  traversed  the  streets  amidst  the  yells 
of  the  multitude  ;  in  it  were  huddled,  toge- 
ther with  their  infamous  associates,  the 
triumvirs  of  that  age  of  blood-^Couthon 
with  his  paralysed  limbs  and  effeminate  fea- 
tures ;  Saint  Just  with  his  scornful  beauty 
and  almost  heroic  audacity ;  and  preemi- 
nent above  them  all  in  guilt,  Maximilian 
Robespierre,  his  jaw  tied  up  with  a  gory 
rag,  his  eyes  already  glazing  with  the  film 
of  death,  his  cadaverous  visage  writhing 
with  agony  and  blanched  with  despair. 
The  expiation  of  the  9th  Thermidor  was 
consummated. 

As  the  executioners  descended  from  the 
scaffold,  after  the  performance  of  their  dis- 
mal duties,  they  stumbled  over  the  figure 
of  a  boy,  weeping  bitterly,  his  hands  clasp- 
ed round  the  neck  of  «  dog.  It  was  the 
adopted  child  and  the  favorite  mastiff  of 
the  young  Saint  Just. 

Although  this  great  catastrophe  of  the 
26th  July,  1794,  was  fraught  with  the  hap- 
piest consequences  to  France,  it  brought  no 
solace  to  Louis  in  the  depth  of  his  brutal- 
izing seclusion.  There  were  a  few,  it  is 
tme,  who  advocated  his  expulsion  beyond 
the  frontiers ;  but  to  the  majority,  his  re- 
tention seemed  to  be  among  the  numberless 
means  for  the  ensuring  the  existence  of 
the  Republic.  Mathieu  had  the  boldness 
to  announce  the  inhuman  views  of  the 
Convention  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
children  of  Capet ;  and  Cambac^res,  on  the 
22d  January,  1795,  nroposed  from  the  tri- 
bune that  those.  chUdren  should  still  be  re- 
tained in  imprisonment. 

Cmelty  at  length  began  to  evidence  its 
power  over  the  elasticity  of  boyhood.  The 
total  isolation  from  ms  fellow-creatures, 
the  denial  of  all  exercise,  the  exclusion  of 
all  wholesome  ventilation,  and  the  moral 
and  actual  darkness  in  which  Louis  was 
involved,  began  their  fearful  work  of  de- 
vastation upon  his  frame,  as  they  had  al- 
ready done  upon  his  ductile  and  confiding 
intellect.  Even  the  most  dastardly  assassi- 
nation ;  even  the  excruciating  but  speedy 
destraction  produced  by  the  rack;  even 
strangling  by  the  hands  of  the  torturer, 
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wonld    have  been  mercy — exquisite    and 
blessed  mercy — in  comparison  witb   that 
tardy  and  most  devilish  mnrder.     For  cen- 
turies, howeyer,  the  people  had  groaned 
under  a  feudal  despotism,  and  in  the  first 
delirium  of  their  emancipation  they  were 
pitiless  in  their  revenge.     As  the  spring  of 
1795  advanced,  the  health  of  Louis  became 
gradually  worse.   His  limbs,  whidi  through- 
out his  incarceration  had  been  feeble  and 
emaciated,  were  now  almost  incapable  of 
motion.     It  was  only  when   disease  had 
thus  obtained  the  mastery  over  bis  frail 
constitution  that  the  Convention  granted 
iheir  victim  the  mockery  of  medical  assist- 
ance.   By  order  of  the  committee,  the  cele- 
brated physician,  Desault,  was  despatched 
to  the  dungeon  of  the  prince,  but  the  con- 
scientious doctor  at  once  declared  that  aid 
had  been  denied  too  long  to  the  prisoner, 
and  that  the  preservation  of  his  life  was 
hopeless.     It  must  be  regarded  as  a  som^ 
what  suspicious  circumstance,  that  scarce  a 
week  had  elapsed  after  the  utterance  of 
this  bold  avowal,  when  Desault  expired ! 
Pelletan  and  Dumangin  subseauently  visit- 
ed the  royal   captive,  but  their  opinion 
doincided  entirely  with  that  of  their  prede- 
cessor.   The  cup  of  sorrow  was  brimmed — 
it  was  overflowing.   On  the  8th  June,  1795, 
having  exceeded  his  tenth  year  bv  a  little 
more  than  two  months,   perished  in  his 
dungeon  in  the  Temple,   Louis  Charles, 
commonly  called  the  Seventeenth.     In  ac- 
cordance with  the  decree  of  the  Govern- 
ment, his  remains  were  interred  without 
ceremony  in  a  nameless  grave  of  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Margaret's  parish,  and  notwith- 
standing the  laborious  exertions  which  were 
made  for  their  recovery  in  1815,  by  com- 
mand of  king  Louis  XVIII.,  the  bones  of 
that  unconscious  martyr  were  never  £sco- 
vered :  they  were  mingled  indiscriminately 
with  the  dust  of  paupers. 

A  very  different  career  awaited  Jacques. 
Bom  amongst  the  dregs  of  licentiousness 
and  destitution,  he  was  to  drink  deeply  df 
the   intoxicating   draughts   of  prosperity. 
After  the  dismal  end  of  nis  plebeian  patron, 
Saint  Just,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  oV 
tain  a  patrician  patron  in  the  person  of  Paul- 
Francois-Jean-Nicholas  Comte  de  Barras. 
The  incident  of  his   detection  upon  the 
Bteps  of  the  scaffold  during  the  9th  Ther^ 
midor,  had  been  communicated  to  Barras, 
and  had  interested  the  imagination  of  that 
voluptuous  revolutionist.   Jacques  was,  after 
certain  inquiries,  received  into  his  house- 
hold.   On  the  occasion  of  ike  memorable 


13th  Vend^miaire  [5th  October]^  when 
Barras  was  commander-in-chief,  and  where 
Bonaparte,  as  second  in  command,  repulsed 
the  sections  of  Paris  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore^ 
Jacques  was  listening  to  the  cannonade  at  a 
window  of  the  Louvre.  During  the  Direc- 
tory, when  Barras  was  swallowed  up  in  a 
torrent  of  continual  dissipation,  Jacques 
was  still  the  idle  observer  of  a  shallow  and 
profligate  society.  He  roamed  at  night 
through  die  salofu  of  his  nominal  guardian, 
imbibing  lessons  of  worldly  wisdom  from 
the  conversation  of  their  abandoned  fre- 
quenters. Shortly  before  the  18th  Bm- 
maire,  year  VIII.,  Jacques  was,  through  the 
instrtunentality  of  Barras,  nominated  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Polytechnic. 

It  requires  no  enumeration  of  facts  to 
prove,  that  under  the  empire  of  the  great- 
est of  conquerors  ability  was  always  recog- 
nised, merit  always  rewarded,  prowess  al- 
ways acknowledged  with  every  honorable 
recompense.     The   records   of  his  grand 
army  sufficiently  testify  this, — the  records 
which  he  promised  to  inscribe  himBclf  to 
his  memory, — the  records  which,  by  antici- 
pation as  it  were,  imparted  such  a  solemn 
grandeur  to  his  farewell  to  his  old  guard  at 
Fontain^bleau, — that  farewell  which  Lord 
Brougham  has  justly  styled  ^^  a  masterpiece 
of  pathetic  and  dignified  oratory."    The 
stories  of  his  imperial  marshals,  the  Pala- 
dins of  his  gigantic  system,  are  eternal  tes- 
timonies of  his  perception  of  human  cha- 
racter, and  of  his  readiness  to  shower  the 
most  lavish  and  princely  boons  upon  whom- 
soever might  evince  a  superior  capacity, 
whether  for  thought  or  action.     Bearing  in 
recollection  the  renowned  soldiers  who,  by 
his  munificence  and  discrimination  were 
elevated  to  the  loftiest  dignities,  remember- 
ing how  many  men  of  obscure  ori^^  became 
the  princes  of  his  empire ;  how  some  from 
simple'  huzzars,  and  some  from  mere  handi- 
craftsmen, and  some  from  plain  scriveners, 
rose  into  celebrity,  and  were  invested  with 
extraordinary  authority,  it  cannot  be  mat- 
ter of  astonishment  that  a  subordinate  offi- 
cer should  have  arrived  at  eminence,  al- 
though sprung  from  an  ignoble  stock  and 
nurtured  in  destitution,    in  name,  Jacques 
is  a  fictitious  character,  but  in  name  only. 
Beneath  the  masquerade  with  which,  for 
variohs  reasons,  we   have   invested  him, 
there  is  a  substance  and  an  individuality. 
By  feats  of  arms,  in  which  Bayard  and 
Turenne  were  emulated;   by  sagacity  of 
council,  in  which  Caulainoomi  was  rarpass- 
ed ;  by  deeds  of  generosity,  in  whidi  the 
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fabulous  conduct  of  Telemaohus  to  Adras- 
tes  was  outshone,  he  would  have  acquired 
for  himself  a  perpetual  glory,  but  that  his 
youth  rendered  him   subordinate   to  the 

Seat  warriors  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
aying  received  a  commission  as  sub-lieu- 
tenant, in  1803,  Jacques  had  entered  upon 
hift  military  existence  at  a  propitious  junc- 
ture ;  he  was  one  of  that  victorious  host  of 
Austerlitz  to  which  the  emperor  and  king 
had  proclaimed  upon  the  battle-field,  ^^  Sol- 
diers, I  am  satisfied  with  you:  you  have 
adorned  your  eagles  with  immortal  glory." 
In  the  stru^les  of  Friedland,  in  t£e  iron 
storm  of  Edunuhl,  in  the  partial  success  of 
Wagram,  among  the  deathfol  valleys  of 
Moskwa,  at  Bautzen,  at  Brienne,  at  Mont- 
miraH,  at  Vauchamp,  at  Montereau,  at 
Fleurus,  at  Ligny,  Jacques  followed  with 
an  enduring  faithfulness  the  restorer  of 
greatness  to  France,  and  the  propagator  of 
the  principles  of  civilization  to  Europe. 
At  the  catastrophe  of  Mont  St.  Jean, 
Waterloo,  Jaoaues  was  a  colonel  of  the 
grenadiers.  With  that  catastrophe  termi- 
nated his  career  of  physical  toil,  and  com- 
menced his  career  of  intellectual  exertion  ; 
a  career  productive  of  much  knowledge 
and  much  happiness  to  his  fellow-man ;  a 
career  of  peculiar  and  exalted  beneficence, 
and  one  which,  God  be  praised,  has  not 
yet  ended. 

Uppn  the  9th  January,  1816,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  the  illustrious  panegyrist 
of  Christianity,  proposed  to  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  that  funeral  honors  of  a  remarka- 
ble and  impressive  kind  should  be  offered 
b^  France  to  the  memory  of  Louis  XVII. 
That  affecting  suggestion  was  welcomed 
with  alacrity  by  the  legislature ;  both 
Chambers  decreed  that  a  monument  should 
be  erected  to  the  dead  Louis,  in  expiation 
of  the  sins  of  the  people  to  him,  living ; 
and  an  ordonnance  was  subsequently  issued 
by  the  sovereign,  directing  that  the  ceno- 
taph should  be  raised  in  the  church  of 
the  Madelaine.  Most  beautiftil  memento  of 
repentant  hearts ;  most  worthy  tribute  from 
a  sorrowing  race :  the  memories  of  youth 
and  sadness,  of  innocence  and  death,  in- 
vest thjr  solemn  marble  with  a  charm 
which  tune  will  not  diminish,  and  which 
man  will  not  forget.  Most  eentle  act  of 
reparation  based  upon  the  floor  of  the 
sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  the  God  of 
mercy! 

Musing  upon  the  contrast  of  the  lives 
which  we  have  just  narrated,  we  cannot  but 
discom  a  certain  unison  in  their  very  con- 


tradictions, a  harmony  in  their  very  disso- 
nance, a  holy  moral  in  their  bewilderiuji^ 
opposition.  The  nursling  of  a  palace  eating 
his  bread  with  sorrow  and  quenching  his  thirst 
¥rith  tears ;  the  denizen  of  a  cellar,  pam- 
pered with  affluence  and  elevated  t6  dis- 
tinction ;  may  at  first  baffle  our  comprehen- 
sion as  to  the  cause  of  so  much  happiness 
in  the  one,  and  of  so  much  misery  in  the 
other ;  we  may  gaze  with  wonder  upon  the 
descendant  of  an  august  dynasty  dyinff  in  a 
dungeon,  and  upon  the  child  of  the  body- 
stretcher  rejoicing  in  the  luxuries  of  life : — 
but  viewed  from  the  elevation  of  Philoso- 
phy, and  through  the  prism  of  Religion,  all 
those  discrepancies  vanish,  and  the  Ghreat 
Lesson  becomes  visible.  Mankind  may 
learn  from  Jacques  how  many  blessings  are 
inseparable  from  industry,  and  probity,  and 
trutn.  Kings  mav  learn  from  Louis  how 
awful  is  the  retnbution  required  by  an 
aroused  people  when  their  rights  are  sup- 
pressed and  their  liberties  usurped.  And 
from  the  morning  and  the  evening  of  these 
two  destinies,  the  folly  of  repining  at  what 
is  falsely  termed  ignoble  birth,  wul  be  ap- 
parent ;  seeing  that  ashes  were  strewed  upon 
the  golden  cradle  and  roses  upon  the  cradle 
of  wicker. 


Vandtkb  iiTD 'RuBEitL^A  cnrioos  anecdote  is 
told  coDceming  Rubens'  Descent  trom  the  Cross. 
It  is  said  that  while  Rubens  was  painting  this 
master-piece,  his  pupils  bribed  his  servant  to  admit 
them  to  their  master's  painting-room,  one  day  when 
he  had  gone  into  the  country,  and  was  not  expected 
to  return  till  the  evening.  One  of  them,  pushed  by 
his  companions,  fell  against  the  picture,  and  rubbed 
out  Magdalen's  arm  and  the  viivin's  cheek  and 
rhifi^^whiffh  Rubens  had  just  finished.  Great  was 
the  consternation,  and  all  sought  to  escape;  but  the 
servant,  who  would  naturally  have  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsiMlity  of  the  accident,  as  he  alone  was  intnul- 
ed  with  the  k^  of  the  painting-room,  locked  the  door, 
and  declared  that  no  one  should  leave  till  Magda- 
len's arm  and  the  Vir^ein's  cheek  were  restored  to 
their  pristine  state.  No  objectioQ  could  be  urged 
to  this,  for  it  was  but  iust :  and  as  the  pupils  were 
prisoners,  they  capitulated.  A  general  vote  was 
taken,  in  order  that  the  election  might  fall  upon 
the  most  competent  of  their  number,  and  one  of 
them  was  chosen,  who  tremblingly  seised  his 
master's  palette  ana  brushes,  and  encouraged  by  his 
i^llow-pnpils,  repaired  the  damage  with  such  per- 
fection, that  Rubens  not  only  failed  to  discover  the 
accident,  but  while  casting  a  satisfied  glance  on  the 
morrow  upon  his  performance  of  the  preceding  day, 
remarked,  pointing  to  Magdalen's  arm  and  the  Vir- 
gin's h^ — "  That  head  and  that  arm  are  not  the 
worst  part  of  my  yesterday's  work."  The  vonng 
man  thus  entitled  to  a  share  cf  Rubens  self-paid  com- 
pliment was  Vandyke. 
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From  the   People's    Jovrasl. 

THE   MAN   OF  IMPULSE. 


BY   MART    LEMAN    GILLIES. 


At  the  close  of  a  wann  day^  a  solitary 
horseman  paced  along  the  banks  of  a  wind- 
ing stream  in  a  beautifol  yalley  in  West- 
moreland. His  eye  ranged  upon  the  land- 
scape touched  with  varying  tints  and  length- 
ening shadows,  and  on  the  skies  flooded  with 
light.  He  was  not  igi  artist,  but  he  read 
nature  with]  an  artist's  eye,  and  had  a 
passionate  love  of  beauty  in  all  its  forms. 
With  the  reins  hanging  idly  on  the  neck  of 
the  animal  he  bestrode,  he  loitered  along, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  deep  indulgence 
of  the  moment.  Suddenly  he  reached  a 
point  of  yiew  that  made  him  pause :  it  pre- 
sa&ted  an  old  picturesque  mill,  with  an  ad- 
jacent cottage,  climbed  by  a  clematis,  which 
OTerhung  the  porch  and  perfumed  the  air. 
Still  and  dear,  like  an  imbedded  mirror, 
lay  the  waters  of  the  mill-dam,  which,  as  the 
light  declined,  gave  back  in  clear  reflection 
the  objects  about  its  banks.  Slowly  the 
shadows  deepened — now  this,  now  that  point 
of  the  picture  melted  into  the  growing  gloom, 
till  the  landscape  became  a  mass  of  sha- 
dows, reposing  heavily  between  the  glow  of 
the  wide  heavens  and  the  gleam  of  the  quiet 
waters :  sounds  died  away ;  and  when  the 
rider  again  put  his  horse  in  motion,  its  foot- 
fall alone  broke  the  surrounding  stillness. 

It  was  ten  days  after,  that  the  enjoyer  of 
the  scene  just  described,  returned  to  the 
inn  where  he  had  left  two  fellow-tourists, 
artists,  who,  aocustomed  to  his  eccentrici- 
ties, had  left  a  letter  for  him,  indicating 
where  he  would  find  them  sketching,  and 
pursued  their  way.  He  made  some  inquiry 
aa  to  the  time  of  their  departure ;  but  im- 
mediately added,  ^^  Tis  little  matter,  since 
I  must  be  back  to  London  without^  loss  of 
time.  But  do  von  know,"  he  continued, 
looking  at  his  landlady  with  a  smile,  ^'  I 
have  fallen  short  of  money,  and  in  these 
cross-roads  I  cannot  communicate  with 
friends  so  as  to  obtain  a  supply." 

The  difficulties  of  a  man  of  address  like 
Charles  Elton  were  but  transient :  the  inn- 
keeper lent  him  five  pounds ;  so  his  path 
was  dear  to  the  metropolis,  whither  he  pro- 
oeeded  the  next  morning.  A  few  weeks 
after,  his  travelling  companions,  Wentworth 
and  Ragleigh,  were  abo  in  town,  sedulously 
pursuing  the  traok  in  whidi  their  allotment 


lay,  each,  according  to  his  peculiar  charac« 
ter,  armed  cap^-pie  for  the  warfare  of  life. 
To  the  former  it  furnished  scope  for  the 
display  of  great  energy  and  ability :  he  had 
no  claims  upon  society  but  what  these  gave 
him,  and  held  a  high  status  by  means  of 
moral  conduct  and  mental  power.  Elton, 
a  man  of  fortune,  was  drawn  to  him  by  a 
capacity  fo^  admiring  all  that  was  appred* 
able.  Wentworth's  strong  sense,  dear 
views,  and  artistic  genius,  had  with  Elton 
weight  and  value.  Yet  he  never  sou^i 
more  than  mere  pleasure ;  the  principle 
which  craves  improvement,  which  prompts 
aspiration,  was  never  present :  he  regaraed 
the  future  as  a  land  he  might  never  explore ; 
and  if  he  should,  fanded  he  held  that  which 
would  furnish  sails  were  the  wind  in  his 
favor,  or  oars  were  it  against  him. 

Few  are  insensible  to  the  charm  of  tliat 
association  in  which  an  appreciating  intelli- 
gence yields  its  quota  at  the  social  banquet, 
without  putting  forth  any  of  the  daims 
that  awaken  rivalry  or  tax  exertion.  It  is 
a  sort  of  mental  down  on  which  the  intel- 
lectual toiler  loves  to  rest ;  ever  too  mer- 
curial for  the  apathy  of  perfect  qiuet — the 
utter  lull  of  every  faculty,  he  loves  the 
gentle  agitation  which  ripples  the  tide  of 
thought,  but  never  ruffles  it.  It  was  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  d^nt  and  versa* 
tile  mind  of  Elton  to  yield  this,  and  was 
one  of  the  causes  whidi  drew  round  him 
many  superior  men.  Wentworth  felt  the 
charm  of  his  society:  and  in  an  hour  of 
vacuity,  he  one  day  directed  his  steps  to 
Elton's  suburban  loUa — a  little  bijou  of  a 
dwelling,  filled  to  overflow  with  objects  of 
art  and  rarity. 

Elton  was  absent.  Wentworth  asked 
j^rmisdon  to  write  a  letter,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  librarv.  There  was  a  peea- 
Uar  air  of  grace  about  this  room ;  the 
French  bow-window  opened  upon  a  garden 
— a  scene  of  great  but  dmple  Deanty. 

"  This  fellow,"  thought  Wentworth,  as 
he  sealed  his  note,  ^'  has  surpassing  taste  :^^ 
and  sinking  back  in  his  chair,  he  reviewed 
the  scene,  when  a  female  figmre  passed  the 
window.  If  Wentworth  had  been  at  first 
disposed  to  study  the  place,  sudi  an  addi- 
tion did  net  diminish  its  interest.     A  oer* 
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tun  nirtittty  about  the  YOung  oreatare 
might  have  classed  her  with  the  servants 
of  the  house ;  bat  there  was  also  a  peculiar 
grace  and  exquisite  beauty,  and  her  dress, 
simple  and  common,  gave  her  form  no  aid 
but  that  of  creating  no  counter  attraction. 
Wentworth  departed ;  but,  as  an  instru- 
ment which  has  been  strudc,  will  for  some 
time  vibrate  with  sound,  his  mind  did  not 
speedily  resign  the  impression  it  had  re- 
ceived. 

When  Elton  returned  home,  Went- 
worth's  note  was  'not  the  only  one  which 
attracted  his  attention.  For  some  time  he 
had  been  engaged  in  a  correspondence  that 
had  a  singular  charm  for  him,  and  was 
another  evidence  of  the  peculiar  structure 
of  his  mind.  On  his  return  from  West- 
moreland he  repaid  his  debt  to  the  inn- 
keeper, and  accompanied  the  repayment 
with  a  letter  of  thanks.  To  this  letter  he 
received  a  reply,  penned  by  the  daughter 
of  his  hostess,  in  which  so  much  propriety  of 
thought  and  elegance  of  expression  were 
displayed,  that  it  took  Elton  by  surprise  and 
endianted  him.  A  letter  writer  is  often 
like  an  echo— to  be  awakened  needs  only 
to  be  addressed.  Elton  plunged  with  de- 
light into  an  attractive  '  correspondence. 
Tite  letters  were  expected  with  impatience, 
read  with  pleasure,  and  replied  to  with  still 
more.  This  was  one  of  the  employments 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  desultory  taste 
of  Elton,  and  had  that  novelty  which  was 
necessary  to  give  sest  to  the  pursuits  of  one, 
who,  in  the  search  after  mere  enjoyment, 
had  so  often  run  on  the  shoals  of 'satiety 
and  into  the  shallows  of  exhaustion.  The 
observations  of  his  correspondent — now 
pii^uant,  now  profound,  now  playful,  often 
philosophic,  sometimes  fancinil,  and  never 
otherwise  ^an  femininely  delicate — stimi- 
lated  his  imagination,  and  animated  him 
with  a  passionate  desire  for  a  personal  ae- 
quaintance,  when  the  incidental  mention  of 
a  journey  which  she  meditated  into  Wales 
determined  his  route. 

The  winter  had  gone  by ;  Elton's  frieiyls 
had  seen  nothing  of  him ;  and  with  the 
next  summer  Wentworth  proceeded  on  his 
customary  tour  alone.  He  took  the  path  he 
had  traversed  the  preceding  autumn,  and 
chance  broudit  him  to  the  locality  of  the 
mm,  of  which  he  had  heard  Elton  speak ; 
and  like  him  he  was  charmed  with  the 
scene.  He  lingered  long  about  it,  and  as 
the  evening  grew  stormy,  was  glad  to  find 
a  night's  loagin|  at  a  neighboring  public- 
house.    Herci  with  his  usw  disposition  to 


sociality  and  the  study  of  diaracter,  he  in- 
vited his  host  to  partake  his  supper ;  after 
which  he  was  regaled  with  some  of  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  place.  One  of  these  riveted 
Wentworth's  attention.  With  rustic  energy 
and  right  good  feeling  the  village  Bardolph 
told  a  tale  of  sorrow,  denouncing  with  honest 
indignation  the  treadiery  of  a  London  gen- 
tleman towards  a  beautiful  creature — the 
only  child  of  his  old  friend  the  miller. 
This  gentleman,  he  said,  had  haunted  the 
place  last  autumn,  got  footing  at  the  cot- 
tage, and  ^en  he  went.  Money,  the  pretty 
maid  of  the  mill,  went  too.  Her  poor 
father  had,  within  a  few  days  of  Went- 
worth's arrival,  recovered  his  child ;  but 
how,  was  expressed  in  sorrowful  silence. 
With  foreboding  suspicions,  Wentworth  in- 
quired the  injurer's  name,  and  learned  it 
was  Elton.  In  a  visit  the  next  day  to 
the  miller's  cottage  he  saw  the  victim,  and 
recognised  the  beaudful  rustic  he  had  seen 
at  the  villa.  He  could  minister  neither 
solace  nor  assistance ;  and,  with  the  refleo- 
ti^ns  and  feelings  natural  to  a  man  of  con- 
duct and  principle,  heightened  by  the  asso- 
ciations springing  from  the  domestic  ties 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  pursued 
his  journey. 

He  had  been  some  weeks  homo,  when 
one  day  his  wife  interrupted  his  professional 
toils  by  bringing  to  him  cards,  cake,  and 
all  the  complimentary  et  ceteras  consequent 
on  a  wedding:  these  had  come  with  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  The  inviter  was 
EUton,  and  under  the  dreumstances,  the 
question  was  mooted  how  far  they  ought  to 
recognise  the  aberrator  by  renewing  inti- 
macy. Some  curiosity — some  unwillingness 
to  throw  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of 
one  willing  to  retrace  his  way,  at  length 
decided  them,  and  the  invitation  was 
accepted. 

The  appointed  day  came ;  they  arrived 
at  the  villa,  were  ushered  to  the  library, 
which  they  found  vacant.  Wentworth  re- 
called the  image  of  the  beautiful  being  he 
had  first  beheld  from  the  window  of  that 
room ;  and  afterwards  in  sorrow  and 
humiliation  at  her  father's  fireside.  Mrs. 
Wentworth  chafed  a  little  at  the  unusual 
circumstance  of  non-reception;  but  satisfied 
herself  that  the  polished  husband  had  not 
yet  fitted  the  rustic  wife  for  the  station 
to  which  he  had  raised  her.  At  length  the 
door  opened,  Mr.  Elton  appeared  and 
introduced  his  wife — not  Money — a  woman 
more  opposite  of  aspect  could  scarcely 
have  been  imagined.    It  was  the  innkeep- 
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er*8  dandier— the  writer  of  the  clever 
letters.  Good  sense  and  self-possession 
she  evinced  ;  her  apologies  were  well  made 
and  well  received;  other  guests  arrived, 
and  the  dinner  and  the  daj  proceeded. 

To  Wentworth,  however,  a  peculiar 
current  of  thought  was  present,  and  a 
peculiar  scrutiny  occupied  him.  Despite 
'  the  efforts  Elton  made  to  call  up  wit,  and 
circulate  wine,  the  dead  of  disappointment 
hung  heavily  upon  him;  and  there  was 
that  in  the  manner  of  the  newly  wedded 
pair  that  convinced  him  disagreement  had 
supervened — that  the  hittemess  of  a  recent 
quarrel  hung  about  both.  She  was.  evi- 
dently a  disciplinarian ;  always  cold,  and 
often  caustic,  plain  in  person  and  peouUacly 
so  in  attire^  she  rested  on  her  intellectual 
resources  and  intense  self-esteem.  It  was 
dear  to  the  penetrating  mind  of  Went- 
worth that  Elton  was  a  doomed  man — and 
that  his  impulses  checked  with  severity,  he 
would  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  or  sink  into 
stagnation. 

From  this  time  forth  Elton  was  little 
seen  among  former^iends.  His  hospitality, 
once  of  the  most  sparkling  character, 
ceased ;  and  only  as  a  man  of  business, 
an  admirer  of  art  and  promoter  of  its 
objects,  might  he  be  occasionally  recognised 
at  aristocratic  ioireesy  professional  meet- 
ings, or  discharging  the  duties  of  some 
honorary  secretaryships  which  he  had  for 
some  years  held.  The  buoyancy  and 
brilliancy  for  which  he  had  been  remark- 
able were  superseded  by  a  quiet  elegance  of 
demeanor,  a  disposition  to  studious  re- 
seardi,  and  more  than  ever  to  collecting 
rare  works  of  art.  His  frequent  and  pro- 
digal expenditures  on  this  object  threw 
open  to  him  most  depositaries ;  and  thus 
forsaking  the  great  sooietary  stream,  he 
took  the  quiet  undercurrents,  and  appeared 
to  find  enjoyment. 

But,  whether  in  action  or  repose,  .there 
was  so  much  that  was  remarkable  about 
Elton,  that  he  did  not  fall  out  of  the 
sphere  of  observation;  and  one  day,  as 
usual,  he  became  the  object  of  discourse 
with  Wentworth  and  Ragleigh,  the  former 
dwelling  upon  the  change  which  late  years 
had  effected  in  his  character  and  mode  of 
Ufe. 

^^  Less  change,''  was  the  reply,  ^^  than 
appears.  The  fire  bums,  though  it  does 
not  blaie;  his  habits  are  still  those  of 
great  expense  and  profuse  indulgence.  I 
met  him  the  other  night  at  the  opera,  he 
took  me  homoi  and  lying  on  the  table  of  | 


the  library,  which  I  entered  first  and  akoe, 
[  saw  that  Italian  print  after  Marc  Antonio, 
which  we  have  so  often  lingered  over  at 
Ladbrook's.  I  thought  that  there  were  but 
two  of  that  print  in  England — one  in  the 
British  museum,  and  the  other  belonging 
to  our  friend  in  the  city." 

^'  Just  so,"  said  Wentworth.  ^^  This  is 
strange.  Did  you  examine  the  print  and 
remark  upon  it  r" 

^^  I  was  inspecting  it  when  EUton  entered 
the  room.  I  fancied,  as  he  took  the  print 
hurriedly  from  me,  that  he  changed  counte- 
nance, and  he  made  no  rej^y  to  the  obser- 
vation I  made  upon  it." 

^'  This  gives  me  more  uneasiness  thma 
surprise,"  said  Wentworth.  ^'  Some  n&- 
mors  of  a  painful  but  intangible  character 
touching  Elton  have  ere  now  reached  me, 
and  when  I  recollect  that  I  have  been 
instrumental  to  his  introduction  to  manj 
houses,  and  to  the  post  he  holds  in  a  soci- 
ety which  will  ill  brook  impeachment  upon 
any  of  its  members,  I  feel  that  I  am  dis- 
tressingly placed.     What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

^'I  would  set  inquiry  immediately  on 
foot,  it  is  due  to  Elton,  if  innocent,  to 
yourself  and  others,  if  he  be  guilty." 

Wentworth  proposed  proceeding  to  the 
villa  and  there  calling  upon  Elton  to  work 
out  the  proofs  of  his  integrity;  but  this 
movement  was  overruled,  and  the  friends 
went  away  to  the  printseller's  to  establish 
the  facts  regarding  the  possesaon  and  loss 
of  the  print  in  question. 

A  patient  investigation  made  it  apparent 
that  the  print  was  no  longer  in  Mr. 
Ladbrook's  possession,  and  that  it  had  been 
seen  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Elton,  on  occar- 
sions  when  he  had  been  at  the  house ; 
other  losses  of  rare  prints  and  etchings 
were  now  discovered ;  but  all  else  was  pot 
aside  in  favor  of  one  pre-eminent  in  market- 
able value  to  the  trader*  and  in  merit  as  m 
work  of  art  to  the  oonnoisseur.  The  matter 
once  fairly  under  inquiry,  circumstances 
sufficiently  prejudicial  to  Elton  were  de- 
veloped, to  sanction  the  bold  step  oi 
obtaining  a  search-warrant;  and,  armed 
with  this  legal  power,  Wentworth  and  Rag- 
leigh proceeded  to  his  house.  Leaving 
the  officer  in  the  street,  they  were  admitti^ 
to  Elton :  he  was  sitting  alone  over  his 
wine,  after  a  late  dinner.  He  received 
them  with  his  habitual  urbanity,  but  the 
object  of  their  mission  made  the  moment  ao 
painful,  that,  declining  his  proffered  hoepi- 
tali^,  they  hurried  to  disclose  the  pwpose 
of  their  visit.     He  declared  they  were 
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weloome  to  make  the  inspeotion  they  re- 
quested, but  that  they  must  choose  a  more 
convenient  time— any  they  might  name 
should  find  him  ready.  They  told  him 
that  would  not  satisfy  the  party  for  whom 
they  acted ;  that  the  proceedings  must  be 
summary,  adding  that  the  strong  suspicion 
entertained  had  induced  them  to  bring  an 
officer  qualified  to  make  a  search ;  but  that 
ihey  desired  to  act  independent  of  legal 
power.  Further  opposition  Elton  perceived 
to  be  useless :  all  his  portfolios  were  collect- 
ed and  padded  up ;  the  seals  of  sJl  present 
affixed,  a  coach  called,  and  the  deputation 
departed. 

A  meeting  was  convened  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Ladbrook ;  all  the  parties  interested 
in  the  result  assembled.  Elton  was  there, 
and  stood  alone.  Gh-oups  of  two  and  tli^ee 
formed  before  the  proceedings  commenoed, 
and  conversed  in  low  tones,  at  sudden  in- 
tervals, like  people  ill  at  ease,  and  many 
eyes  covertly  glanced  with  rapid  but  search- 
ing scrutiny  upon  the  accused. 

"  I  think,"  said  Wentworth,  who  had 
been  apnointed  to  lead  the  proceedings, 
^'that  all  summoned  to  this  meeting  are 
present.'*  He  then  briefly  explained  its 
object,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Ladbrook  to 
make  his  statement.  The  party  named 
stepped  forward,  detailed  repeated  losses, 
some  of  which  were  remarked  (when  lat- 
terly greater  vigilance  had  been  exercised) 
to  have  occurred  immediately  after  Mr. 
Elton's  visits ;  but  the  principal  object,  he 
continued,  was  to  recover  an  unique  Print 
of  great  value,  of  which  he  then  handed  in 
an  accurate  description,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  notes  I4)pended  to  it,  which 
designated  its  successive  possessors.  This 
paper  was  read  to  the  meeting  by  the  act- 
ing secretary ;  upon  which  the  seals  on  the 
severol  padtages  of  Elton's  portfolios, 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  were  broken,  the 
assembled  gentlemen  standing  round ;  as 
the  prints  were  taken  out  they  were  handed 
to  Mr.  Ladbrook,  who  looked  at  them  and 
deposited  them  on  the  table.  At  length 
several  were  produced  which  he  claimed, 
and  then  the  identical  print,  for  inquiry 
respecting  which  the  meeting  had   Deen 

There  was  a  silence  as  if  a  spell  had 
fallen  upon  all  present ;  which,  at  length, 
Wentworth  broke. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed,  "  with  the 
power  you  hav«  given  me,  as  I  convened, 
so  I  may  dose  this  meeting,  which  is  pain- 
ful beyond  enduraaoe.      In  the  present 


event  let  us  not  forget  the  past ;  and  while 
we  cannot  forbear  to  censure  the  lapse  from 
honor  which  this  night  has  revealed, 
neither  let  us  refuse  record  to  the  unble- 
mished years  that  have  preceded  it,  and 
the  obligations  both  in  purse  and  person 
Mr.  Elton  has  conferred  on  many  in  our 
walk  of  life  individually,  upon  all  as  a  body 
collectively.  Have  I  your  permission,"  and" 
he  looked  at  Mr.  Ladbrook,  ^^  to  say  that 
Mr.  Elton's  carriage  waits?" 

"  You  have,"  was  the  immediate  answer. 
**  Mr.  Elton  is  free.  The  object  of  th» 
inquiry  is  sained — all  proceedings  upon  it 
at  an  end.'' 

^^  Gentlemen !"  said  the  fallen  man  with 
a  faltering  voice,  and  an  expression"  and 
pallor  that  was  appalling,  ''  uentlemen,  I 
thank  you,"  and  he  stan^red  from  the 
room.  He  was  soon  in  the  crowded  cur- 
rent of  the  common  way ;  but  amid  the 
multitude  he  felt  the  curse  of  isolation — 
felt  cut  off  from  the  community  of  men, 
and  not  a  sanctuary  to  fly  to  !  Cast  upon 
himself,  he  was  like  a  wretch  clinging  to  a 
single  plank  amidst  a  desolating  sea,  and 
the  darkness  round  him  growing  every  mo- 
ment thicker.  The  course  of  his  life  had 
built  up  no  solid  friendship  where  now  he 
might  find  refuge  :  his  views,  floating  over 
a  wide  surface,  had  been  directed  to  no 
foundation ;  and  he  felt  bitterly,  and  for 
the  first  time,  the  quicksands  on  which  he 
had  hitherto  trod.  The  waste  which  a 
shallow  selfishness  had  made  his  whole  ex- 
istence, spread  in  these  brief  moments  be- 
fore him  like  a  blasted  heath,  traversed  by 
the  thunder-cloud,  while  here  and  there,  in 
ghastly  distinctness,  stood  out  some  spec* 
tral  monument  of  his  misdoing. 

Perhaps  nothing  gives  the  finite  being 
such  a  conception  of  space,  of  eternity,  as 
the  action  of  thought  under  circumstances 
like  these.  How  much  an  instant  embraces ! 
What  a  field  it  sweeps !  What  multiplied 
images  it  oomprehends !  The  progress  of 
years  condensed  to  an  instantaneous  re- 
view !  The  crimes  of  a  life  summed  in  the 
agonised  moment  of  a  smitten  conscience ! 
Elton  resolved  upon  the  coward-refuge  of 
the  criminal  or  insane.  The  slow  process 
of  expiation — the  bitter  penalty  that  might 
purchase  redemption  was  not  for  him :  bet- 
ter he  deemed  the  plunge  into  the  great 
abyss.  This  resolution  recalled  some  por- 
tion of  his  scattered  intellect :  he  felt  that 
to  effect  his  purpose  method  would  be  ne- 
cessary ;  and  now  he  thought  of  home, 
where  he  might  put  his  hand  upon  a  pistol 
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or  prnario  add.     Home!  that  citadel  oft  love,  the  dinging  of  intense   attachment. 


human  virtne,  what  was  it  now  to  him? 
what  had  it  ever  been  ?  Superfidal  in  all 
his  aims,  he  chased  the  babbles  of  the  hoar : 
they  had  burst  in  his  hand  again  and  again ; 
and  yet  he  had  learned  no  lesson.  He  knew 
neither  the  valae  of  that  which  he  gained, 
nor  that  which  he  lost ;  for  he  never  exert- 
ed the  power  which  would  test  their  true 
properties  ;  he  had  been  still  content  with 
the  transient.   . 

It  was  midnight  before  he  reached  home. 
He  passed  rapialy  to  his  own  room  (for  se- 
parate apartments  had  long  been  the  order 
of  his  establishment).  He  paused  a  moment 
in  the  midst  of  it.  The  lamp  stood,  as 
usual,  on  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  threw 
a  bright  but  mild  light  about  the  apart- 
ment, replete  with  every  luxury.  What 
were  they  all  to  the  withered  heart  beating 
its  last  throbs  among  them  ?    With  talents, 


The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  was  more 
than  he  could  bear ;  he  fainted,  and  fell,  as 
if  struck  by  sudden  death,  into  her  anna. 
The  grey  morning  found  Elton  and  bis 
wife  stiU  in  conference,  linked  together  by 
the  bond  of  love  and  the  recognition  of  cir- 
cumstances and  moral  properties  whicb 
calamity  had  suddenly  revealed.  Mrs. 
Elton's  calm  clear  reason,  her  deep  devo- 
tion, which,  with  her  peculiar  character, 
could  not  be  lightly  disclosed,  had  its  natu- 
ral inflaence  on  her  husband  :  he  admow- 
ledged  the  power  of  her  high  feeling  and 
fine  intellect,  and  with  his  habitual  impul- 
siveness was  at  her  feet.  When  she  had 
calmed  him,  planned  his  path,  and  showed 
the  light  her  bosom  held  to  cheer  him 
through  it,  she  aroused  the  servants,  plead- 
ed his  indisposition  (to  remove  surmise), 
ordered  refreshment,  which  she  induced 


with  fascinations,  that   might  have  won  him  to  partake,  and  then  the  exhausted 
friends,  and  fixea  the  deep  enduring  love  man,  a  very  chHd  in  her  hands,  fell  into 


which  outlasts  all  but  life,  he  stood  a 
blighted  wretch — the  world  a  waste— exist- 
ence a  burden !  His  servant  came  for  his 
commands. 

"  Leave  me,"  he  said  sternly.  "  To  bed, 
an  of  you.  I  want  nothing.  Let  me  not 
be  again  interrupted.'' 

The  man  retired.  Mton locked  his  door, 
went  to  an  Indian  oi^binet,  which  he  opened, 
took  from  it  his  pistol-case,  and  from  that 
his  pistols,  lookeu  at  them,  and  laid  them 
opon  the  table.  For  a  brief  time  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  room,  then  seating  him- 
self, began  to  pen  some  letters.  The  shades 
darkened  on  his  countenance  as  he  wrote, 
his  brow  was  knit,  and,  as  reflection  and  re- 
morse maddened  him,  he  rose.  Although 
mlone,  he  broke  into  utterance,  and  stretch- 
ing fbrth  his  hand  for  the  pistol,  he  ex* 
claimed — "  Now  to  end  it  all  ?"  A  hand 
colder  than  his  own  arrested  his  purpose. 
Re  started,  and  beheld  his  wife,  pale  as  a 
spectre,  standing  by  his  dde.  What  a  mo- 
ment !  That  iron  woman  was  all  feeling — > 
that  impulsive  man  was  all  impassiveness ! 

"Charles  Elton!"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  the  touching  tones  of  which  recalled 
him  tosensation, "  what  is  it  you  meditate  .^" 

She  took  the  pistol  from  his  hand,  and 
flung  herselfupon  his  breast.  Much  that  was 
great  and  good  was  in  that  breast,  and  tiie  de- 
velopment of  passionate  feeling  where  he  had 
60  little  looked  to  meet  any,  had  an  unutter*- 
able  power — a  power  at  the  moment  insup- 
portable. TTie  aespairingman,  the  desolate, 
the  enduring,  fdt  the  presaore  of  confiding 


repose.  A  moment  she  sank  upon  her 
knees  beside  him  ;  then,  rising  with  renew- 
ed energy,  she  wrote  to  Wentworth.  To 
him  she  was  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  her  husband.  When  the  meeting  at 
Ladbrook's  broke  up,  Wentworth,  assp^aed- 
ily  as  was  in  his  power,  had,  followed  Elton, 
apprehensive  of  consequences  in  his  then 
state  of  mind  ;  he  did  not  succeed  in  over- 
taking him,  and  proceeded  to  his  house, 
where  he  revealed  all  the  facts  to  Mrs. 
Elton,  and  consulted  with  her  on  the  steps 
proper  to  take.  These  decided,  he  depart- 
ed in  pursuit  of  Elton,  and  she  retired  to 
condder  how  to  meet  him,  and  how  to  meet 
their  future  fate.  Her  knowledge  of  his 
character  made  her  antidpate  the  course 
his  mind  would  take.  She  trembled  at  the 
probability  that  she  might  behold  him  no 
more  in  life.  Her  hoarded  love,  a  secret 
to  all  but  herself,  lifted  her  spirit  now  with 
hope,  depressed  it  now  with  dread.  She 
heard  Elton  come  home — the  overpowering 
confluence  of  emotions  seemed  to  stop  the 
pulsation  of  her  heart — ^but  her  mind,  ever 
decisive  in  its  action,  induced  her  to  rush 
with  prescient  anxiety  and  conceal  herself 
in  his  room,  and  thus  she  was  at  hand  at 
the  dreadful  crisis. 

Intelligence  and  necessity,  aotii^  to- 
gether, worked  as  it  were  by  magic.  In  a 
few  davs,  the  self-banished  mtm  and  his 
devoted  wife  embarked  for  America.  There 
was  that  about  them  whioh  created  a  pneral 
interest  on  board  He,  the  wredf  of  me  fine 
man,  bowed  hj  the  weight  of  suffsring,  sat 
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on  the  deck,  or  paced  up  and  down,  in  a 
state  of  abstraction  ;  she,  silent,  reserved, 
almost  repulsive  to  all  but  him,  moved  or 
stayed  by  his  side  like  his  shadow,  perhaps 
perceiviDg,  as  well  as  others,  that  there  was 
another  shadow  close  upon  him — that  of 
death.  Few  guessed  that  these  passive 
people  were  impersonations  of  properties 
mighty  for  the  production  of  evil  and  of 
good — impulse  and  principle — that  the  first 
had  devastated,  the  latter  redeemed,  the 
sinking  wreck  of  manhood  they  beheld. 

No  anxiety  can  guard  against  accident, 
and  Elton  received  a  severe  shock  from  one 
which  occurred  a  few  days  after  they  had 
sailed.  A  sailor  lad  fell  from  the  rigging 
on  to  the  deck  close  by  where  Elton  sat. 
The  emergency  of  the  moment  roused  him, 
and  though  very  feeble,  with  his  natural 
good  feeling  he  raised  the  poor  boy,  clurried 
him  into  his  own  cabin,  and  laid  him  on 
his  bed.  The  ship's  surgeon  was  in  imme- 
diate attendance  :  he  pronounced  it  a  bad 
case  ;  the  spine  was  injured,  and  the  dan- 
ger imminent.  Mrs.  Elton  did  the  Chris- 
tian's part;  she  soothed  and  raised  the 
young  spirit.  Elton,  who  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  boy,  would,  not,  however,  be 
superseded,  but  watched  near  him  and 
tended  him  with  solicitude.  His  kindly 
care  was  not  long  called  for,  death  was  very 
near. 

^<  Tell  me,"  said  EHton  to  the  dyins  lad : 

*  Tell  me  if  there  is  anythijig  I  can  do  for 

you.     Have  you  any  wish,  my  poor  boy  ?" 

^^  Only  for  poor  mother,  sir,"  said  the 
sinkine  creature,  meekly.  "  1  don't  know 
what  me  will  do  when  I  am  gone.  I  was 
her  chief  support.  If  you  would  think  of 
poor  mother,  sir " 

Tears  filled  the  imploring  eyes,  and  chok- 
ed all  further  appeal.  That  night  the  boy 
died :  the  next  morning  he  was  sewed  up  in 
his  hammock  and  committed  to  the  deep. 
Such  incidents  are  deeply  affecting,  and 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  passengers 
and  crew  of  a  vessel.  EUton,  long  liter 
the  brief  and  melancholy  ceremony,  leaned 
in  meditation  at  the  ship's  side:  then, 
turning  to  the  captain,  who  was  pacing  to 
and  fro  upon  the  deck,  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  examine  some  papers  of  which  the  de- 
ceased boy  had  spoken  as  being  in  his  box, 
since  among  these  papers,  EUon  said,  he 
hoped  to  find  a  dew  to  the  mother  whom  he 
had  promised  to^  befriend.  A  little  bundle 
was  soon  brought,  ^th  which  Elton  retired 
to  his  cabin.  Upon  op^ung  the  packet  a 
miioellaneow  vanety  of  papers  appeared ; 


many  relating  to  ships  in  which  the  boy  had 
served,  a  few  were  bills,  and  some  were  old 
ballads ;  these  examined  and  successively 
put  aside,  a  bundle,  more  carefully  packed 
and  tied  with  ribbon,  engaged  his  attention, 
and  when  unrolled  engrossed  it.  Letters 
in  his  own  hand-writing  appeared — ^were 
lifted  one  after  another — they  were  his  let- 
ters to  poor  Money,  the  miller's  daughter. 
The  ocean-knell  he  had  just  heard,  the 
ocean-swell  he  had  just  seen  the  white 
hammock  cleave,  had  rolled  over  her  child 
and  his! 

This  legacy  did  all  that  dnsipation,  dis- 
traction, and  degradation  had  left  undone. 
America  gave  the  unhappy  Elton  a  mve 
— no  more.  The  wreck  ne  died,  the  aeso- 
lation  that  he  made,  might  have  been  traced 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  ;  which 
surrounded  him  with  persons  who  flattered 
his  vanity,  indulged  his  caprices,  and  gave 
no  healthy  action  to  his  powers  of  reason 
and  reflection.  All  that  could  externally 
adorn  had  been  bestowed :  he  went  into  the 
world  a  most  accomplished  man ;  but  the 
Corinthian  capital  had  employed  all  the 
care,  the  founaation  of  the  edifice  had  been 
utterly  neglected.  With  a  warm  heart,  a 
buoyant  temperament,  a  brilliant  mind,  he 
fell  early  into  the  possession  of  wealth ; — 

With  none  to  check,  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thoasand  paths  that  tiiope  the  way  to  crime : 
Then,  when  he  moit  reqnired  commandment,  then 
Had  [Elton's]  daring  boyhood  governed  men. 

Immediately  after  his  death,  his  exem- 
plary wife  returned  to  England.  She 
sought  the  unfortunate  Money,  but  found 
her  not.  Gradually  Mrs.  Elton  recovered 
from  the  shocks  by  which  her  nature  had 
been  tried.  There  is  a  medicating  power 
in  purity ;  its  wounds  are  self-healed  ;  thus 
the  reproaohless  widow  went  back  into  the 
bosom  of  her  funily,  and  rested,  for  happi- 
ness for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  on  re- 
gion, and  OB  the  active  fulfilment  of  her 
social  duties. 


REMBaiNDT.— We  have  been  moch  mlified  at 
the  sight  of  two  capital  pictures  by  Rembnuodt;  the 
portrait  of  himself  and  his  mother,  venr  varied  in 
their  modes  of  execution ;  the  first  a  bolmy-imparted 
and  vigorously-colored  smdy ;  the  last  its  very  an« 
lithesis— in  tinting,  delicate,— in  drawing,  correct, 
»in  expression,  most  refined.  They  are  the  proper- 
ty of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buocfeugh,  and  mwt 
just  undeigcme  the  removal  of  dirt  and  varnish, 
bringing  out  the  tones  of  the  pictures  dear  and 
without  crudeness.— a  difficult  operation,  which  has 
been  moat  aUy  eflfectedtyy  Mr.  Furar.— JMammmi. 


THE  CHILDREN. 
By  Uxht  Howitt. 

Bumpm.  the  diildim'a  (heeal 
Spile  of  all  that  man  and  aeara: 

To  my  inmost  heart  amwUine ; 

Calling  rortb  Iotg'b  tendered  teeling; 
Ste^iBg  all  my  sonl  with  tean. 

Eloqaeiit  the  children's  faces— 
Foreitf'a  lean  look,  -which  lailh, 

SftTe  n!  save  v»t  woe  bditouiuI*  us; 

Little  knowledge  lore  coitfonnda  va; 
Life  it  but  a  lingering  death  I 

Gire  oa  light  amid  oar  dtrkneas ; 

Let  lu  know  the  good  from  ill ; 
Hate  ns  not  for  all  onr  bUndoeaa; 
LoTC  MB,  tead  in,  diow  oa  kiodnesfr— 

You  can  make  ui  what  you  will. ' 

We  are  willing;  we  are  Iteady : 

We  wodM  learn,  if  you  woqU  leach ; 

We  hare  heana  that  yearn  toward*  doty ; 

We  have  minda  alive  to  beauty ; 
Soola  that  any  heighia  can  leachl 

Baite  ns  by  yoiv  ChciatiBA  knowledge, 
Conacciaie  lo  man  our  powera; 

Let  us  take  onr  proper  atation ; 

We,  the  riaing  generation, 
Let  ns  atamp  the  age  aaonia  1 

■  We  aball  be  what  yon  will  make  na>— 

Make  as  wlu,  and  make  lu  good ! 
Make  ns  etrong  for  lime  <^  trial: 
Teach  UB  temperance,  self-denial, 
Patience,  kindness,  (brtitDde  1 

Look  into  out  cinldish  faces ; 

Bee  yon  not  onr  willing  hearts  1 
0»iy  kwe  ns — only  lead  ns, 
Only  let  ns  know  yon  need  us, 

And  we  all  will  do  our  parts. 
We  are  ihonsand»~ntany  thonianda  t 

Every  day  onr  ranks  increase ; 
Jjet  ns  march  beneath  your  banner, 
We,  the  legion  of  true  honor, 

CombatlDg  for  lore  and  peace  t 

Trein  US  ■  try  OS  I  days  slide  onward, 
They  can  ne'er  be  our*  again : 

Save  hb,  save  t  &om  onr  undoing  t 
*  Save  Ihim  ignorance  and  ruin ; 
Make  a*  worthy  to  be  men  ! 

Send  ns  lo  otu  weeping  motiiers, 

Angel-Mamped  In  heart  and  bnnr  I 
We  may  be  oorfathen'  teacher*: 
We  may  be  the  iniglUieai  pteacbera. 
Id  ibe  day  that  dawneth  DOW  I 


Soeh  the  chQdioi'a  nmte  appeaUng, 
la  my  inmo* soul  waa  stirred; 
And  my  heart  was  bowed  with  sadoess, 
When  aCTT,  like  Bnmmer'*  gladnm, 
Said, "  The  ehildien's  prayer  »  beaia  I 


THE  DEAD  MAIDEN. 
BTW.BBULaPOWi 
gT»«w  floweis  here,  * 
Never  mourn  beside  lier  bier ; 

She  was  very  young  and  fair, 
Small  communion  had  with  care  ; 
In  her  blue  eyes  dweU  such  love 
Of  Ibe  glorious  heavens  above, 
That  she  seemed  a  worshipptt 
Of  each  brightly  beaming  star  j 
Woods,  and  fields,  and  leafv  dell, 
Shaded  lane,  and  mossy  cell. 
To  her  simple  beart  were  dear, 
I^>vTnB  in  its  own  sweet  sjdterc. 

Do  not  weep 
Pot  thU  angel  so  asleepi 
Se«I  aunileisonherface, 
As  it  foimd  her  praying  grsoe ; 
Never  sorrow  came  a-near. 
Never  angvfsh  caoaed  a  tear; 
Bm  Uie  flowers  cf  her  mind 
Were  of  Ufe^  Bat  hnea  combined ; 
Blooming,  fresh,  and  very  fkir. 
As  tbese  dainlew  features  aie;  ^ 
Oh,  be  sure  a  living  Spring 
aoickened  in  this  stleU  thing. 

Never  sigh, — 

It  was  best  that  she  abaold  die ; 
So  lo  perish,  *o  to  part. 
With  the  gtdiiie  in  hei  heart  j 
So  to  leave  the  world  benratl!. 
Fearlen  at  the  touch  of  Death  1  ' 
But  with  Ihongfata  of  calm  lepcae,  1 
As  the  Miinmer  flowers  doae. 
Silently  ber  life  has  past — 
We  have  loved  her  to  the  last : 
O'er  her  calm  and  tnhqnll  end. 
Mutbood  in  his  pride  mi^  bead. 

Never  turn 

From  these  cold  mntin*,  tnt  lean 
How  her  gentle  life  waa  ^enl, 
In  a  shon  embodiment 
Of  all  sweetest  natona,  blent 
With  a  Ueaed  true  conKot 
Earth  ha*  leaaons  yet  ID  spue, 
Storied  grealneaa em  me; 
But  thU  coM  unpalntad  da.y 
Highest  teaehi^  e«B  amrvj. 
Never  moan,  or  weeft  or  si^ ; 
Letberalumberqiileilr- 


Evaxmt  Soi  un>  the  UirmowH.^t  hv  been 
the  easum,  lays  the  ParliUn  Jommaldti  DAidt,  for 
the  freat  Dovelist,  uotwUhMHOding  his  repoutlon  es 
kman  of  fashion,  lo  spend  mnchof  his  timeinvult- 
ing  the  guwu  of  die  city,  TelleTJaf  ihe  poor  and 
at  the  tame  moBieDtiiaihCTiiig  a  deep  knowledge  of 
bnman  namie.  On  a  dark  and  sleety  night  last 
NoTember  he  ma  elstidiag  in  one  of  the  most 
wretebed  bolM  in  Paris,  vbete  a  poor  widow  and 
ber  children  were  lying  in  a  state  of  shocking  desti- 
nuion.  They  were  wiihont  bread,  or  eoTering,  or 
fire,  and  the  beant;  of  one  ofibe  orj^n  ehllaren, 
a  girl  of  some  fiAeen,  added  interest  to  the  tcene, 
Sne  gave  them  money  and  left,  resolved  to  call  the 
next  day.  He  did  call,  and  lo  his  •aaes  aatonish- 
menl,  fonnd  the  widow  and  her  children  sorToanded 
by  all  the  comforts  of  life — Sre  on  the  heaith,  Bo- 


BJdH  of  this  scene  of  prafiuion  stood  a  slender 
young  man  very  handeomely  dressed.  He  was 
the  cause  of  this  sodilea  relief;  the  widovr  sad 
ker  daughters  Uessed  him  with  team  in  their 
^ea.  Eugene  Sue  was  mach  struck  by  this  token 
«  feeling  in  one  so  young,  {toillian^  and  gay. 
When  the  young  fashionable  left,  be  followed, 
determined  to  ascertain  his  residence,  and  after 
much  tronble,  saw  him  enter  a  carriage  near  the 
Place  Vendoae,  and  drive  to  the  Chawe  d' Anton. 


And  do  yon  not  remember  the  name  at  the'  ar- 
tistl"  asked  Chantrey.  Rogen  leplied  thai,  fnu 
the  period  which  had  elapsed,  he  slwald  not  be  aUe 
to  recall  either  his  name  or  his  person  lo  recollection. 
Chantrey  then  informed  him,  no  doubt  mach  lo  hia 
surprise,  thai  it  was  he  himself  who  had  eiecDted 
these  oraainenu  before  he  entered  upon  his  ca- 
ts B  sculptor,  when,  we  have  heard.  Sir  Francis 
n  the  habit  irf' executing  earrings  in  wood  for 
loe  who  might  employ  nim. —  CiMrck  iif  Eng- 
land Jimntal. 

Tttlin. — The  anecdote  of  Charles  having  twice 
picked  up  this  great  artist's  pencil,  and  presented  it 
to  him,  saying:  "To  wait  on  Titian  was  service 
I Emperor,"is well  known;  butwedo  not  le- 
ber  often  to  have  met  with  the  following :  Ti- 
tian had  paiDied  the  portrait  ol  Charlea  several  times, 
but  now  being  called  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  he 
for  the  last  time  painted  his  portrait,  just  as  il  then 
ippenred  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life;  and  this 
iTctore  also  mtich  pleased  the  renowned  Emperor. 
Certain  it  is,  chat  the  veiy  first  portrait  Titian  drew 
of  hiin  BO  stnick  him  with  admiration,  that  he  would 


]gla5 


pearanee,  and  at  last 

ofh^h  rank  come  out  of  (he  hotel 

carriage.    In  that  lady  Sue  recognised,  not  only 

tbe  handsome  dandy,  but  the  Prineeaae  d'Orieans, 

«oe  of  the  daughters  of  Louis  Phili;^ ! 

RooEai  AND  Cbantbet— Tbe  Bibd  um 
ScDLPTOB.— In  the  break&at  rtwm  of  Mr.  R(«ere,  in 
his  house  in  St  James's  Place,  stands  a  maboeanj 
pillar  or  pedestal,  about  three  feet  high,  on  which 
vase  is  usually  placed,  and  which  Is  omamente 
with  carvings  very  in^niously  done,  and  evidently 
executed  by  tbe  hand  of  an  artist  of  no  small  skill. 
Il  hapMnra  about  twen^-five  years  ago  that  Chan- 
trey, ihe  Mulpior,  was  one  morning  breakfaeting 
with  Rogers,  when  the  taller,  seeing  the  eye  of  hu 
guest  directed  tSterds  this  pillar,  took  occasiim  lo 
mention  Ihe  omamwtal  part  of  it  as  the  work  of  an 
tmpreiendiDg  bnl  innnious  carver  in  wood,  whom 
be  had  employed  to  doit  about  twenty  yeara  before. 


'  This  ia)Che  third  time  I  have  trinmjdied  over  de 

Pbil  jHn  Bvaon  at  School. — Last,  and  not 
least,  Sir  Robert  Feel  was  his  contemporary,  and  it  ia 
now  with  very  odd  feeling,  thai  we  read  the  anecdote 
in  Byron's  life,  that  when  a  great  fellow  of  a  boy- 
lyrant,  wbo  dumed  little  Peel  aa  a  Ikg,  was  giving 
him  a  castigatioD,  Bynm  inme  and  proposed  lo  share 
it  "While  the  alripes  were  mtcceeding  each  other, 
arid  poor  Peel  writhing  under  Ihem,  Byron  saw,  and 
felt  for  the  misery  of  nia  Iriend;  and  althovgn  be 
knew  that  he  was  not  strong  enou^  lo  fight  <  •  • 
with  any  hope  of  success,  and  that  it  was  dangerons 
even  to  approach  him,  he  advanced  to  tbe  scene  of 
action,  and  with  a  blush  of  rage,  tears  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  voice  Irembling  between  terror  and  indigna- 
lion,  asked  very  humbly  if  •  •  •  yould  be 
pleaised  to  tell  mm '  how  many  stripes  he  meant  to 
inflicl  1'  '  Why,'  retomed  the  executioner, '  you 
little  rascal,  what  is  that  U>  yon !'  '  Because  if  you 
^eaae,'  saidByniii, '  I  would  take  halC'"— ITBJtms 
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MISCELLANIES. 
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CluEBir  Victoria  and  Thomas  Campbell. — The 
foUowinff  story  narrates  the  most  graceful  compli- 
ment and  delicate  return  ever  made  by  rojralty.  *'  I 
was  at  her  Majesty's  coronation  in  Westminster 
Abbey.**  said  Campbell,  "  and  she  conducted  herself 
so  welL  during  the  long  and  fetiguing  ceremony, 
that  I  shed  tears  many  times.  On  returning  home, 
I  resolved,  out  of  pure  esteem  and  veneration,  to 
send  her  a  copy  of  all  my  works.  Accordingly,  I 
had  them  bound  up,  and  went  pecsonally  with  them  to 
Sir  Henry  Wheatley ;  who,  when  he  understood  my 
errand,  told  me  that  her  Majesty  made  it  a  rule  to 
decline  presents  of  this  kind,  as  it  placed  her  under 
obligations  which  were  unpleasant  to  her.  Say  to 
her  Majesty,  Sir  Henry,  I  replifd,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  thing  the  queen  can  touch  with  her  sceptre  in 
any  of  her  dominions  which  I  covet :  and  I  therefore 
entreat  you,  in  your  (^ce,  to  present  them  with  my 
devotion  as  a  subject ;  but  the  next  day  they  were 
returned.  "I  hesitated,"  continued  Campbell,  "to 
open  the  parcel ;  but  on  doing  so,  I  found,  to  my  in- 
expressible joy,  a  note  enclosed,  desirine  my  auto- 
faph  upon  them.  Havine  complied  with  the  wish 
axain  transmitted  the  bodra  to  ner  Majesty ;  and 
in  me  course  of  a  day  or  two  received  in  return  this 
el^ant  enffiavlng,  with  her  Maje8t3r'8  autograph,  as 
you  see  below.  He  then  directed  paiticular  atten- 
tion to  the  royal  signature,  which  was  in  her  Majes- 
ty's usual  bold  and  beamiful  hand- writing.*' 

Alexander  Dumas.— -It  is  known  that  this  versa- 
tile romance  writer  has  been  in  trouble  with  his 
publi^ers,  because  he  did  not  meet  his  engagements. 
Two  newspaper  publishers  had  engaged  him  to 
write  exclusively  lor  their  papers,  but  he  contrived 
nevertheless  to  spin  out  seven  volumes,  sundry  plajTS, 
and  other  matters  besides.  His  journey  to  Spain 
and  ajfterwards  to  Algiers  of  course  derangea  his 
plans,  and  atoipped  his  supplies  to  the  publishers,  who 
on  his  return  instituted  a  suit  for  damages.  M. 
Pumas  defended  himself  personally  but  not  success- 
fully, if  we  may  judge  by  the  following,  which  was 
placarded  all  over  Paris  recently : 

Tocloee  a  seizure  of  penonal  furopei^.  Will 
be  sold  at  the  pubUo  outcry  of  the  CivU  Tribunal, 
at  Versailles,  on  Thursday,  26th  FebruaiY,  at  noon, 
a  valuable  estate  sitnated  at  Port  Marly,  on  the 
high  road  from  Versailles  to  Saint  German-en-Lave 
(arroodinement  of  Versailles).  R  comprises  the 
land  planted  with  trees,  a  principal  edifice  orna- 
mented with  touielles,  a  summer-house  surrounded 
by  water,  situated  behind  the  principal  building, 
and  called  the  Island  of  Monte-Christo.  The  Villa 
and  the  Island  of  Monte-Christo,  with  their  marvel- 
lous appendages,  will  be  offered  at  the  upset  price  of 
fbrty  tt&ousana  irancs. 

M.  Dumas  will  |uid  it  easy  to  ray  this  judgment 
by  his  recofd  of  his  African  travels,  and  his  gather- 
ings of  things  cwnooM,  whimaical  and  nanatable  in 
and  of  Oid  Spain. 

^  Lord  Erskine's  Fondness  for  fPimNiira. — In 
this  forbidden  ground,  the  r^on  of  puns,  wit's  low- 
est story,  Erskme  would  disport  hinuself  with  more 
than  boyish  glee.  He  fired  offa  double-barrel  when 
eneonnterinf  his  friend,  Mr.  Maylem,  at  Ramsgate. 
Tlie  latter  observed  that  his  phvndan  had  onlered 
hhn  not  to  bathe.  *'  Oh  then.*'^  said  Erskine,  "  yon 
are  *  Malim  prokiiiium:  "  *^My  wife,  however." 
resumed  the  other,  **  does  bathe."  "  Oh  then,"  said 
Erskine,  perfectly  delighted,  **  she  is  *  JIMif?!  m  jr." 
7Wmftfi4f  s  lAtfts  rf  eminent' *htdga. 


Lbw  BiRTH^An  incitement  to  higli  dea 
theattainmentof  lofty  station.  Man3r  oT  o^ 
est  men  have  sprung  firom  humble  Kx^gtai 
lark,  whose  nest  is  on  the  ground,  so&rs  n^ 
heaven.  Narrow  circumstances  are  tbe  xnool 
fill  stimulants  to  mental  ejqiansion.  and  £l 
frown  of  fortime  the  best  sectuity  for  ner  final 
A  nobleman  who  painted  remarkabljr  -wel 
amateur,  showing  one  of  his  picturea  to  C 
the  latter  exclaimed:  "Your  lordship  o&ly  i^ 
a  little  poverty  to  make  yon  a  complete 
The  conversation  turned  upon  the  antiquity 
ferent  Italian  houses,  in  the  presence  or  Se^ 
when  Pope,  he  maintained  mat  he  wras  tb^ 
illustrious  of  any,  for  being  half  unroofed,  tli 
entered  on  all  sides,  a  circumstance  to  y^rhd 
tributed  his  having  been  enabled  to  ex 
the  Vatican. 

MiLToji's  House  w  London.— This  znenv 
dwelling  is  yet  standing.  It  no  longer  open 
St  James's  Park.  The  ancient  front  is  noi 
back,  and  overlooks  the  fine  old,  but  hoose-sun 
ed  garden  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  Near  the  i 
this  ancient  tront  is  a  stone,  bearing  the  inscnpti 
'<  Sacred  to  Milton,  the  prince  of  poets.'*  Thli 
gaced  there  bv  no  less  distinguished  a  man 
William  Haaditt,  who  rented  me  house  some  j 
purely  because  it  was  Milton's.  Bentham,  whe 
was  conducting  pe<^le  round  his  garden,  whl 
now  in«the  occupation  of  Mr.  Gibb,  the  engio 
uaed  to  make  them  someUmes  go  down  upon  i 
knees  to  this  house.  The  house  is  tall  and  nan 
and  has  nothing  striking  about  it.  No  doolK,  w 
it  opened  into  St  James  s  Park,  it  was  pleasant ;  i 
it  fronts  York  street,  which  runs  in  a  direct  line  fi 
the  west  end  of  Westminster  Abbey.  It  ia  No. 
and  is  occupied  b^  a  cutler.  The  back,  its  fon 
front,  is  closed  m  by  a  wall,  leaving  bat  a  v 
narrow  court ;  but  above  this  walL  as  already  sfl 
looks  into  the  pleasant  garden  of  the  late  venera 
philosopher.— IF.  HamiU's  Homes  and  Hannts 
iriJUshPo^ 

Anrodote  op  Sm  Hsnrt  PANSHiwa.— Lai 
Fanshiwb  relates  to  her  son  the  following  anecdo 
of  his  grandfather  Sir  Heniy  Fanshawc,  who  liv< 
in  Clueen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

He  had  great  honor  and  generosity  in  his  natur 
to  show  you  a  Mttle  partct  which,  I  will  tell  70 
thiBofhim.  He  had  a  hone  that  the  dien  Bail  ( 
Exeter  was  much  pleased  with,  and  Sir  Henry  ec 
teemed,  because  he  deserved  it  Mv  Loid,  afte 
K>me  apolo^,  desired  Sir  Hairy  to  let  him  hari 
kis  horse,  and  he  would  give  him  what  he  wooid 
be  lulled,  <*  My  lord,  I  have  no  thought  cf  selling 
him,  but  to  serve  you  I  bought  himofsochapeiaoQ 
ind  gave  so  much  for  him,  and  that  shall  be  toe 

Cce  to  you,  as  I  mdd.  being  sixty  pieces:"  mj 
rd  Exeter  said,  <<Thars  too  much,  but  I  vill  give 
Jpn,  Sir  Henry, fifty;"  towiuchhamadenoanswov 
Next  day^  my  lord  sent  a  gentleman  with  sixtjr  W 
oes,  Sir  Henry  made  answer, "  That  was  the  jnc** 

...  ^gof 


and  sent  his  servant  back  with  seventr  P^^Sf 
Henry  said,"  That  since  my  lordmmWncttilKwm 
at  eighty  pieces,  he  trould  not  sefl  Kim  undert  avaj 
dred  pieces,  and  if  he  returned  with  le»h«  "[^ 
not  sell  him  at  all;"  upon  which  mjr  Ifri  &^ 
sent  ond  htmditd  pieces  and  had  the  ^00^    , 
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